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THE  DNETED   STATFB   OF  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

Tnm  ibt  Ntnh  BritU  Rnlav. 

We  reel  very  confident  that,  in  the  subM- 
qaeat  article,  we  have  the  views  of  tho  Rev. 
Dr.  dnnvnghain,  wbo  recently  visited  us  &a  a 
iMcKftte  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland: 
and  we  are  happy  in  6nding,  as  we  expected 
he  would,  that  the  Doctor  Ireaiflua  well ! 

Tie  Vnilfd  States  of  North  America; 
tkeir  History  from  the  Earliest  Period; 
their  Industry,  Commeret,  Banking 
Transactioni,  and  National  Works ; 
their  Institutions  and  Character,  Polili- 
cai.  Social,  and  Literary ;  with  a  Sur- 
vey of  the  Terrilory,  and  Remarks  upon 
the  Prospects  and  Plans  of  Emigrants. 
By  Hugh  Marray,  F.R.S.E.  With 
Illustrations  of  the  Natural  History. 
By  James  Nicol.  Portraits,  and  other 
Gn^aTin^,  by  Jackson.  3  vola.  Ed- 
inburgh Cabinet  Library.  EdiDbnrgb, 
1844. 

Hbn  commonly  form  an  unfair  estimate 
of  the  inatitaliona,  character,  manners  and 
MMtouu,  of  other  nations  than  their  own. 

Vol..  IV.— No.  I.        1 


The  menns  of  judging  of  a  nation  fiilly  and 
fairly  are  not  often  posseseed  by  fcrelgnera. 
A  feeling  of  rivalry  bnd  jealoaay  fre(|aetilly 
exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  diB^enl 
countries,  which  leads  them  to  leu  lo  the 
side  of  depreciating  and  disparaging  their 
neighbors.  Even  differences  in  matters  so 
insignificant,  compnratiTely,  as  the  mannen 
and  cnstoms  which  regulate  the  daily  in- 
tercourse of  social  and  domestic  life,  ue 
apt  to  excite  prejudice,  and  to  produce 
unfavorable  impressions  in  regard  to  mat< 
ters  much  more  iraportsnt,  when  a  candid 
and  impartial  consideration  of  these  diSei^ 
encea  might  convince  men  that  many  of 
the  habits  and  customs  of  other  nations 
were  neither  less  rational  in  themselves, 
nor  perhspa  less  6tted  to  promote  general 
comfort  and  convenience,  than  their  own, 
and  were  unpleasant  and  annoying  lo  tbem, 
merely  because  different  &om  tboae  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The 
United  States  of  North  America  have  per- 
hipa  shared  more  largely  than  any  other 
country  in  the  injustice  with  which  uations 
are  apt  to  treat  each  other  in  the  opinions 
cherished  and  expressed  with  regard  to 
them.  The  history  and  institutions  of  that 
country  are  in  some  respects  of  a  kind 
fitted  to  excite  not  very  unnatural  prejudice 
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THE   UNITED   STATES   OF   NORTH   AMERICA. 


among  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  and 
especially  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  there  are 
still  many  things  in  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  United  States,  though 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  them  chiefly  as 
adventitious  and  temporary,  which  afford 
plausible  grounds  for  an  unfavorable  judg- 
ment to  those  who  are  predisposed  to  regard 
them  with  prejudice.  We  are  not  sure 
that  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United 
States  have  the  feelings  engendered  by  the 
war  which  terminated  in  American  inde- 
pendence,' been  altogether  obliterated. 
There  are  even  yet  some  men  in  Great 
Britain  who  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
United  States  merely  as  revolted  colonies 
which  ought  still  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  British  empire ;  and  the  revival  of  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance-— of  *'  the  right  divine  of  kings 
to  govern  wrong,"  by  the  high  churchmen 
of  our  day — men  who  talk  equivocally  of 
the  lawfulness  of  the  Reformation  from 
Popery,  and  of  the  advantages  which  have 
resulted  from  it,  and  who  openly  condemn 
the  Revolution  of  1688  as  a  **  national  sin," 
—is  not  likely  to  favor  the  eradication  of 
this  view,  and  of  the  feelings  which  it  is 
fitted  to  produce.  And  many  Americans, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  still  too.  much  dis- 
posed to  remember  that  Great  Britain 
once  oppressed  them,  and  tyrannized  over 
them,  and  to  allow  the  recollection  of  for- 
mer injuries  to  tinge  the  feelings  with 
which  they  still  regard  her ;  and  this  state 
of  mind  and  feeling  is  fostered  by  the  prac- 
tice still  kept  up  in  the  United  States,  of 
reading  publicly,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  con- 
tains a  minute  and  detailed  enumeraiion  of 
«U  the  hardships  inflicted  upon  the  colonies 
by  the  mother-country.  This  custom  can 
now  have  no  other  effect  than  to  keep 
alive  uncharitable  and  angry  feelings,  and 
would  surely  be  "  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance." 

The  Republican  government  of  the 
United  States  has  tended  greatly  to  preju- 
dice the  subjects  of  European  monarchies 
against  the  institutions  of  that  country.  If 
there  exist  in  America  a  strong  tendency 
to  ascribe  the  ignorance  and  misery  which 
are  to  be  found  in  European  countries  to 
hereditary  monarchy  and  a  hereditary 
legislature,  there  is  at  least  an  equally 
ttrong  tendency  in  this  country  to  ascribe 
the  ignorance  and  misery  which  exist  in 
the  United  States  to  their  republican  form 
#f  government,  and  to  exaggerate  the  ex- 
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tent  to  which  these  evils  prevail,  in  order 
to  derive  from  the  state  of  matters  in  that 
country  an  argument  against  democracy. 
And  there  is  one  peculiar  circumstance 
connected  with  this  matter  which  has  tend- 
ed greatly  to  strengthen  the  prejudice  ex- 
isting in  this  country  against  the  United 
States — we  mean  the  notion  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  many  worthy  persons  by 
the  history  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
and  not  yet  wholly  obliterated,  of  there 
being  some  intrinsic  connexion  between 
democracy  and  infidelity.  It  was  not  very 
unnatural  that  the  features  which  the 
French  Revolution  presented,  should  pro- 
duce an  impression  of  this  sort ;  but  still 
every  enlightened  and  intelligent  man  must 
see  it  to  be  a  mere  prejudice.  We  know 
of  no  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  it  can 
be  established  that  monarchy  is  in  itself 
more  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  than  re- 
publicanism ;  and  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
the  views  which  usually  lead  men  to  ap- 
prove of  a  republican  form  of  government, 
have  any  natural  tendency  to  make  them 
infidels,  or  infidel  views  to  make  them  re- 
publicans. The  connexion  between  repub- 
licanism and  infidelity,  at  the  era  of  the 
French  Revolution,  was  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  of  any  natural  and 
inherent  tendency  in  the  things  themselves. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  English  infidels 
have  been  the  defenders  of  absolute  mon- 
archy ;  not  a  few  of  those  who  have  been 
most  eminently  honored  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  religion,  such  as  Calvin  and  others 
of  the  Reformers,  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  monarchical  principles;  and  we  have 
now,  in  the  United  States,  a  body  of  minis- 
ters, many  of  whom  are  possessed  of  su- 
perior talents  and  learning,  qs  well  as 
undoubted  piety,  and  have  been  highly 
honored  by  God  in  the  conversion  of  sin* 
ners,  who  yet  openly  maintain,  that  upon 
grounds  at  once  of  reason  and  Scripture,  a 
republic  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy.  These  facts  afford  no 
reason  why  we  should  change  our  views 
upon  the  subject  of  government ;  but  they 
are  surely  sufficient  to  expose  the  folly  of 
the  prejudice  which  many  British  Chris- 
tians entertain  against  the  United  States, 
as  if  their  republican  institutions  either 
sprung  from,  or  tended  to,  infidelity.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  indeed 
drawn  up  by  Jefferson,  who  was  an  infidel, 
though  he  did  not  venture  very  openly  to 
avow  his  infidelity  during  his  lifetime ;  but 
Dr.  Wotherspoon  was   its  most  able  and 
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zealous  defender,  on  the  memorable  occa* 
sion  when  the  Congress  adopted  it.* 

Some  one  or  more  of  these  various  pre- 
judices to  which  we  have  referred,  have 
influenced  most  of  the  British  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  United  States.t  A 
considerable  number  of  those  who  have 
published  an  account  of  their  travels  in 
that  country,  have  been  mere  passing  visit- 
ors, who  saw  only  the  surface  of  things, 
and,  of  course,  were  very  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  while  not  a  few  of  them  have  been 
more  anxious  to  make  an  amusing  and 
^icy  book,  by  dwelling  upon  and  exag- 
gerating peculiarities,  than  to  give  a  fair 
and  impartial  view  of  the  general  state  of 
matters.  And,  in  this  country,  we  are 
very  apt,  when  we  hear  of  any  thing  ridi- 
culous or  offensive  as  existing  or  os^curring 
in  the  United  States,  to  put  it  down  as 
applicable  to,  and  characteristic  of,  the 
whole  nation,  when  probably  it  may  attach 
only  to  a  few  individuals,  or  to  some  limit- 
ed district  of  that  vast  region.  Many 
people  in  this  country  have  heard  of  some 
of  the  follies  and  evtravagances  which  have 
been  propounded  and  practised  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  subject  of  temperance 
—of  some  men  asserting  the  direct  and 
positive  sinfulness  of  using  any  intoxicating 
or  even  any  stimulating  liquor — of  some 
congregations  excluding  from  communion 
all  who  were  concerned  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and  even  all  who 
used  them,  and  of  some  ev6n  going  so  far 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  French  infidelity, 
I.  e.  infidelity  produced  by  the  writers,  and  sanc- 
tioned  by  the  conduct  of  rrance,  did  much  mis- 
chief in  the  United  States ;  but  there  wure  always 
many  eminent  men  in  that  country  who  strenu- 
ously opposed  French  principlet  and  French 
influence,  and  deprecated  any  close  connexion 
with  Revolutionary  France,  from  its  tendency  to 
injure  the  interesla  of  religion.  Among  these 
Dr.  Dwight,  who  so  long  and  so  ably  presided 
over  Yale  College,  was  conspicuous,  lie  was 
accustomed  on  days  of  public  rastiug  and  thanks- 
giving— for  these  alwavs  have  been,  and  still  are, 
observed  in  the  United  States— to  declaim  against 
Revolutionary  France,  and  all  connexion  with 
her,  in  a  style  which  would  have  been  perfectly 
iatiafactory  to  the  most  zealous  clerical  worship- 
pera  of  Pitt  and  Dundaa.  On  one  occasion,  to- 
wards the  end  of  last  century,  he  wound  up  a 
pulpit  philippic  against  France  in  these  words, 
^*  Her  touch  is  pollution,  her  embrace  is  death." 

i  One  exception  to  this  remark  may  be  noticed. 
Mr.  James  Stuart  of  Duneam,  in  hit  travels 
through  the  United  Statea,  saw,  or  affected  to  see, 
almost  every  thing  eouleur  de  rose.  We  have 
heard  judicious  and  intelligent  Americans  con- 
fess that  Mr.  Stuart's  book  gave  too  favorable  a 
view  of  their  country. 
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as  to  abandon  the  use  of  wine,  and  to  sub- 
stitute something  else,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  hearing  of  these 
things,  and  knowing  little  else  about  the 
state  of  matters,  they  have  been  ready  to 
regard  them  as  attaching  to  the  temperance 
movement  in  general,  and  to  the  great 
body  of  its  supporters,  whereas  they  attach 
only  to  a  very  few  individuals,  and  are  re- 
pudiated by  the  great  body  of  the  friends 
of  the  temperance  reformation — a  work, 
the  success  of  which  is  an  honor  to  the 
United  States,  as  it  has  conferred  incalcu- 
lable benefits  upon  the  community.  The 
great  body  of  the  ministry  in  the  United 
States  have  renounced  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  altogether,  and  are  quite  able  to 
adduce  proof  that  their  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual welfare,  and  their  ministerial  usefulness, 
have  been  greatly  promoted  by  this  absti- 
nence, without  falling  into  any  of  the  follies 
and  extravagances  above  referred  to.  About 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  we  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  abuses  and  extravagances 
connected  with  American  revivals  of  reli- 
gion, and  many  of  us  believed  that  what 
seemed  to  be  just  artificial  contrivances  for 
producing  a  present  and  temporary  excite- 
ment, had  the  general  sanction  and  counte- 
nance of  the  American  Churches,  whereas 
these  abuses  were  but  local  and  partial, 
and  under  the  name  of  nao  measures^  by 
which  they  were  usually  designated,  were 
condemned  and  exposed  by  the  great  body 
of  the  evangelical  churches,  and  have  now, 
in  a  great  measure,  disappeared.  We  have 
heard  of  late  a  great  deal  of  repudiation, 
and  many,  no  doubt,  in  this  country,  have 
been  led  to  attach  the  discredit  of  this  dis- 
honesty to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  generally,  whereas  only  one  of  the 
States,  Mississippi,  has  denied  its  obliga- 
tion to  pay  its  debts ;  and  the  conduct  of 
this  State,  as  well  as  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
(which,  without  denying  its  obligation  to 
pay,  delayed  for  a  time  to  make  provision 
for  the  interest  of  its  debt,  though  it  has 
done  so  now,)  met  with  the  strongest  dis- 
approbation in  the  community, at  large. 
You  meet  with  no  person  in  respectable 
society,  and  you  can  find  scarcely  any 
organ  of  public  opinion  in  America,  that 
is  not  cordial  and  decided  in  condemning 
repudiation.* 

*  A  respectable  newspaper  in  New- York, 
published  in  July  last,  gave  some  statistical  ta- 
oles,  showing  the  great  want  of  schools  and  the 
low  state  of  education  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
The  general  results  were,  that  of  the  whole  pop* 
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There  prevails  commonly  in  this  coan- 
try  much  ignorance  of  the  United  States. 
The  Americans  are,  in  general,  better  ac- 
quainted with  us,  our  institutions,  litera- 
ture, history,  and  geography,  than  we  are 
with  them.  We  sometimes  do  them  injus- 
tice from  our  ignorance  of  the  extent  of 
their  territory,  the  nature  of  their  internal 
government,  and  the  origin  and  circum- 
stances of  the  population.  When  Mr. 
Webster,  the  celebrated  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  was  in  this  country  in  1899, 
be  paid  a  visit  to  an  Episcopal  dignitary  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  Bishop  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  with  some  warmth 
against  the  neglect  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  respect  to  preventing  the  out- 
breaks continually  occurring  on  the  fron- 
tiers, and  said  it  was  their  imperious  duty 
to  establish  a  cordon  of  troops  in  order  to 
watch  over  them  and  restrain  them.  And 
how  long  does  your  Lordship  think  this 
cordon  nnist  be,  to  cover  the  boundary 
line  between  the  British  colonies  and  the 
United  States!  said  Mr.  Webster.  The 
Bishop  said  that  he  had  not  particularly 
examined  that  point,  but  that  surely  the 
distance  could  not  be  very  great.  I  will 
tell  you  then,  said  Mr.  Webster,  the  dis- 
tance IS  as  great  as  from  this  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  back  again  to  Vienna. 

.We  do  not  usually  take  sufficiently  into 
account  the  leading-  peculiarity  of  their 
government,  viz.,  the  entire  independence 
of  each  of  the  twenty-six  States  which  form 
the  Union,  in  all  matters  of  internal  regula- 
tion, and  the  want  of  any  central  power,  like 
the  British  Parliament,  which  has  absolute 
control  over  all;  and  in  this  way  we  are 
apt  to  make  the  nation  in  general  respon- 
sible for  many  things  over  which  neither 
the  general  government,  nor  the  general 
congress  have  any  control   whatever,  but 

olatlon  of  the  State  above  twenty  years  of  ago, 
amoonting,  eicluding  alaves,  to  74,000,  there 
weie  aboye  6000,  or  1  in  9,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  and  that,  of  the  population  un- 
der 20,  only  about  one-eighth  part  were  attending 
achoola.  We  subjoin  the  concluding  reflections 
of  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  as  indicating  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
and  the  press  (if  the  United  States,  on  the  subject 
of  repuaiatton  : — *^Will  anyone  longer  marvel 
that  Mississippi  is  a  repudiating  State  ?  Can  any 
course  be  more  insane,  more  unjust  to  the  rising 
generation,  than  this  of  keeping  people  in  such 
wretched  ignorance,  when  they  may  jaat  as  well 
be  educated  and  intelligent  ?  Why,  compared 
with  these  repudiators,  the  Choctaws  and  Chere- 
keea,  whom  we  have  learned  to  call  savage,  are 
enlightened  nations." 
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with  respect  to  which  each  State  is  sove- 
reign and  independent.  The  trial  of 
M*Leod  for  his  alleged  connection  with 
the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  afler  the 
British  Government  had  formally  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  the  act — a  proceeding 
which  had  very  nearly  involved  the  two 
countries  in  a  war — was  carried  through 
by  the  Governor  of  New  York  under  popu- 
lar influence,  and  in  the  exercise  of  State 
rights,  while  the  general  government  did  all 
that  was  constitutionally  competent  to  them 
to  prevent  it.  This,  however,  was  an 
anomaly  too  gross  and  too  dangerous  to  be 
continued ;  and,  accordingly,  the  next 
Congress,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
jealousy  which  prevails  in  America  on  the 
subject  of  State  rights,  wisely  and  honor- 
ably passed  what  is  called  the  Remedial 
Justice  Act,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
bring  all  such  questions,  involving  inter- 
national relations,  under  the  Federal  juris- 
diction,  and  into  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power, 
of  the  authorities  of  any  single  State  to  in- 
volve the  nation  in  war.  Still  there  are 
many  things  for  which  only  the  particular 
State,  and  not  the  nation  or  general  gov- 
ernment, is  responsible,  and  any  interfer- 
ence with  which,  either  by  the  supreme 
executive,  or  by  the  national  congress, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
and  would  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union ;  and  this  consideration  we  are  too 
apt  to  overlook  or  forget  in  the  sweeping 
censures  we  sometimes  pronounce  on  the 
great  North  American  Republic. 

The  United  States  have  had  very  great 
disadvantages  to  contend  with  in  regard  to 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  their 
population,  and  for  these  we  are  not  always 
disposed  to  make  sufficient  allowance. 
They  were  sprung  indeed  from  most  noble 
stocks,  the  English  Puritans,  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  the  French 
Huguenots.  A  nobler  ancestry  than  this 
the  world  could  not  have  furnished,  and  to 
their  descent  from  these  men,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples derived  from  them,  do  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  owe  almost  every  thing 
that  has  hitherto  contributed  to  their  pros- 
perity and  their  virtue,  to  their  greatness 
and  their  happiness.  But  the  character  of 
a  large  portion  of  those  who  have  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  since  they  achieved 
their  independence,  has  been  very  difiereni 
from  that  of  the  original  settlers.  Instead 
of  being  the  ilite,  they  have  been  common- 
ly the  refuse  and  officourings  of  the  &«« 
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lions  of  Earope.  Instead  of  being  men, 
who,  like  most  of  the  original  settlers, 
were  animated  by  the  fear  of  Grod,  and 
were  determined  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  in  Eu- 
rope were  denied  to  them,  they  have  most 
commonly  been  needy  adventurers,  and 
men  who  fled  from  justice,  without  char- 
acter, without  resources,  without  any 
wholsesome  influence  to  restrain  and  re- 
gulate them.  The  character  of  these 
emigrants  has  exerted  an  injurious  influ- 
ence npon  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  tended  materially  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  evil,  and  to  ob- 
struct the  influence  of  the  exertions  made 
Co  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity. In  several  parts  of  Scotland  the  re- 
ligions and  moral  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ifits  has  been  grievoosly  injured  by  the  in- 
flux of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
same  cause  has  operated  extensively  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  understood  that  about 
70,000  persons  emigrate  every  year  from 
Europe  to  that  country,  and  that  about 
50,000  of  these  are  Roman  Catholics, 
chiefly  from  Ireland  and  Germany,  and 
the  influx  of  such  a  body  tends  greatly, 
Qot  merely  to  increase  the  relative  strength 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  to  degrade  the 
general  morality  of  the  community. 

The  singularly  rapid  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  and  its  diffusion 
over  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  tend 
also,  in  no  inconsiderable  measure,  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  providing  an  ade- 
<|uate  supply  of  the  means  of  education  and 
religious  instruction  for  the  inhabitants, 
End  to  obstruct  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  the  efforts  made  for  accomplishing  these 
objects.  The  differences  in  the  origin, 
habits,  and  circumstances  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  scattered  over  a 
territory  about  half  as  large  as  Europe, 
much  of  it  but  recently  settled,  and  having 
still  many  of  the  disadvantages  and  defi- 
ciencies of  a  new  country,  render  it  imprac- 
ticable to  give,  with  any  thing  like  precision 
and  fairness,  general  descriptions  of  the 
character,  habits,  and  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  about  as  great  differences, 
In  many  important  respects,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  different  States  of  the  Union, 
ES  between  those  of  the  different  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  Their  free  political  institutions, 
no  doubt,  exert  a  certain  influence  npon 
their  character,  habits,  and  condition,  and 
of  course  tend  to  produce  a  certain  degree 
of  uniformity ;  but  political  government  is 


far  from  being  the  only  element  which  con- 
tributes to  the  formation  of  national  char- 
acter ;  and  the  influence  of  their  political 
institutions,  besides  that  it  has  not  yet 
operated  for  more  than  two  or  three  gen* 
erations,  has  been  counteracted  in  all  its 
beneficial  tendencies  by  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  some  of  the  States,  and  in  all  of 
them  has  been  much  modified  by  the  opera- 
tion of  other  causes.  It  is,  therefore,  al- 
most as  absurd  to  talk  of  the  Americai 
character,  even  when  the  word,  is  limited 
in  its  application  to  the  United  States,  as 
of  the  European  character ;  and  yet  we 
often  do  the  Americans  the  injustice  of 
ascribing  to  the  nation  in  general,  features 
of  character  and  habits  and  practices  which 
are  to  be  found  only  in  particular  districts, 
and  originate  in  local  and  temporary  causes, 
for  which  the  Americans  are  not,  in  every 
instance,  exclusively  responsible.  Indeed, 
there  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  existing 
population  of  the  United  States  who  are 
more  reckless  and  unprincipled,  whose 
character  and  conduct  are  more  fitted  to 
bring  discredit  upon  any  community  con- 
nected with  them,  than  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
whose  character  was  formed  while  they 
were  our  fellow-subjects,  living  under  the 
British  constitution.  One  specimen  of  the 
place  which  the  Irish  Roman  Cathdics 
hold  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  their  influence  operates,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  a  few  months  ago  it 
was  ascertained,  that  out  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  prisoners  confined  in  the  juil  at 
Boston,  more  than  one  half  were  natives  of 
Ireland,  while  there  w.aa  only  one  Scotcbp 
man  among  them.  And  the  British  travel- 
ler in  the  United  States  will  often  meet 
with  facts  which  should  make  him  blush 
with  shame  at  the  reflection  that  the  British 
Government  has  such  a  body  of  subjects  as 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  commonly  are, 
and  make  him  less  disposed  to  press  upon 
the  American  Government  and  the  nation 
in  general,  the  responsibility  of  all  the  im- 
morality and  degradation  that  may  be  found 
in  that  country. 

Another  consideration  that  ought  to  b^ 
kept  in  view  in  judging  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  neglect  of  which  leads  us 
to  treat  them  with  some  measure  of  injus- 
tice, is,  that  the  evil  which  exists  there 
comes  out  more  palpably  and  more  offen- 
sively than  with  us,  and  therefore  appears 
to  be  greater  in  comparison  than  it  really 
is.  There  is  much  more  fi'eedom  of  opinion 
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and  of  action  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Great  Britain.  Men  are  there  less  influ- 
enced by  mere  routine,  or  a  merely  con- 
ventional system  of  acting,  by  the  habit  of 
continuing  to  live  just  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  do,  and  as  those  around 
them  are  doing.  In  this  country,  men  are, 
to  a  large  extent,  ground  down  or  raised 
up  to  a  certain  habit  of  acting,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
the  influences  which  are  in  operation  around 
them,  irrespective  of  their  own  personal 
principles  and  tendencies,  whereas,  in  the 
United  States,  the  actual  personal  char- 
acter and  principles  of  the  individual  usu- 
ally come  out  more  plainly  and  more  pal- 
pably, and  are  less  modified  and  restrained 
by  routine  habits  and  collateral  circum- 
stances. 

The  evil  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  unre- 
newed men,  usually  comes  out  more  pal- 
pably in  America  than  in  this  country,  and 
this  produces  more  frequent  and  public  ex- 
hibitions of  what  is  offensive.  An  irre- 
ligious man — one  who  is  destitute  of  per- 
sonal religious  principle — is  practically 
and  at  heart  an  infidel ;  and  if  he  is  not 
openly  professing  infidelity,  and  living  in 
the  violation  of  some  of  the  laws  of  moral- 
ity, this  is  owing  to  the  restraining  influence 
of  external  circumstances.  This  indirect 
resfraining  influence  is  not,  we  think,  so 
powerful  in  America  as  in  Great  Britain, 
and  therefore  a  larger  proportion,  probably, 
of  irreligious  men  make  a  profession  of  in- 
fidelity, and  throw  off  the  restraints  of  de- 
cency arid  integrity,  than  in  this  country. 
The  general  standard  of  outward  morality 
among  irreligious  men  is  probably  lower 
than  with  us,  except  perhaps  among  our 
highest  and  lowest  classes;  and  as  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  truly 
religious  men  form  but  a  small  minority  in 
the  community,  there  thus  meets  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  in  general  society,  more  that 
»  unpleasant  and  offensive.  The  greater 
separation,  too,  between  the  Church  and 
the  world  which  obtains  in  America,  al- 
though right  in  itself,  fitted  to  promote  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  thus  ultimately 
and  permanently  to  benefit  society,  has  a 
certain  tendency  for  the  time  to  lower  the 
general  standard  of  outward  conduct  among 
the  mass  of  men.  The  places  of  worship 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  United 
States,  containing  the  great  bulk  of  their 
population,  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  in 
this  country.  It  appears  that,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  as  large  and   as  well 
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filled  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  yet  the  pro- 
portion of  communicants  is   considerably 
less    than    usually    obtains     among    our 
Churches.     The  Orthodox  Congregation- 
al ists,    who    occupy    the    New    England 
States,  that  part  of  the  country  which  has 
been  longest  settled  and  is  most  fully  fill- 
ed up,  have,  by  the  latest  returns,  1150 
ministers,  and  160,000  communicants,  giv- 
ing an  average  of  nearly  140  communicants 
to  each  minister.     The  two  great  Presby- 
terian bodies,  old  school  and  new  school, 
who  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  country 
except  the  New  England  States,  have  bc^ 
tween  them  3036  ministers  and  280,000 
communicants,  giving  an  average  of  about 
92  to  each.     And   the  other  evangelical 
churches  exhibit  a  similar  proportion  ;  the 
smaller  bodies,  who  are  not  dispersed  over 
the  country  at  large,  but  confined  in  a  great 
measure  to  some  particular  district  in  the 
more  populous  States,  approximating  com- 
monly to  the  Congregational  rather   than 
the  Presbyterian  average.     This  compara- 
tively small  number  of  communicants  is  an 
indication  of  the  greater  separation  between 
the  world  and  the  professing  Church  than 
usually  obtains  in  this  country.     It  implies 
the  existence  of  a  higher  standard  of  char- 
acter on  the  part  of  communicants  gener- 
ally, but  it  implies  also,  and  tends  to  pro- 
duce, a  somewhat  lower  standard  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Church ;    and  as  these  of  course  form  a 
large  majority  of  the  community,  and  con- 
stitute the  class  with  whom  most  travellers 
come  chiefly  into  contact,  an  unfavorable 
impression  is  commonly  received   of  the 
general  standard  of  morality  as  compared 
with  that  which  obtains  among  the  middle 
classes  in  Great  Britain. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  United 
States  which,  from  the  greater  freedom  of 
opinion  and  action,  assume  an  aspect  that 
is  offensive  to  us,  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
things  the  same  in  substance,  though  less 
fully  and  palpably  developed,  exist  to  as 
great,  or  perhaps  a  greater  extent  among 
ourselves.  The  Unitarianism  that  prevails 
in  Boston  and  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  which  Boston  is  the  capital,  has 
been  of\en  held  up  as  a  proof  of  the  decay 
and  corruption  of  religion  in  that  country. 
But,  independently  of  the  facts  that  it  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  one  State,  and 
is  very  decidedly  on  the  decrease,  we  think 
it  right  to  say,  that  the  Unitarianism  of 
Massachusetts  is  neither  more  nor  less  in 
substance  than  just  the  religion  which  pre* 
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▼ailed  so  extensively  in  the  Continental 
Churches,  and  in  the  Established  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  latter 
half  of  last  century.  On  the  Continent  it 
was  called  Rationalism,  in  the  Church  of 
England  Orthodoxy,  and  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Moderatism ;  but  in  all  it  was  just 
•abstantially  Pelagian  Unitarianism,  i.  e., 
the  natural  religion  of  irreligious  men,  who 
had  no  sound  views  and  no  deep  and  sin- 
cere impressions  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  but  who  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  throw  off  altogether  a  profession  of 
Christianity.  The  extent  to  which  these 
different  parties  went  in  developing  their 
views,  and  especially  in  formally  denying 
the  doctrines  generally  maintained  by  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  was  regulated  much 
more  by  their  circumstances  than  by  their 
convictions,  and  these  circumstances  favor- 
ed a  more  open  profession  of  error  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States  than  in 
this  country;  while,  practically  and  sub- 
stantially, the  general  preaching  and  con- 
duct of  those  classes  of  British  ministers  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  were  as  little  in- 
fluenced by  Scriptural  views  of  Divine 
troth,  and  did  about  as  much  injury  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  as  those  of  the  Unitarians 
of  Massachusetts ;  and  we  are  not  by  any 
means  sure  that  greater  injury  would  have 
accrued  to  the  cause  of  religion,  if,  in  our 
own  country  as  well  as  in  America,  these 
men  had  been  led  to  make  an  open  pro- 
fession of  Socinianism.  A  confirmation  of 
the  idea,  that  the  Unitarianism  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  just  the  particular  form  which 
a  certain  state  of  mind  and  feeling  happen- 
ed from  circumstances  to  assume,  while 
the  same  state  of  mind  and  feeling,  under 
a  somewhat  less  offensive  form,  prevailed 
at  least  as  extensively  in  the  Established 
Churches  of  this  country,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  in  the  neighboring  State  of 
Connecticut,  the  same  state  of  religion,  or 
rather  of  irreligion,  which  in  Massachusetts 
led  to  a  pretty  general  profession  of  Unit- 
arianism, was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
preaching  and  conduct  of  the  Episcopalian 
ministers  who  were  found  in  that  State, 
just  as  it  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
Scotch  moderatism,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence professed  Unitarianism  has  never 
made  any  progress  in  Connecticut. 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  given 
to  show,  that  things  in  America,  which  may 
aeem  offensive  to  us,  and  produce  an  un- 
favorable impression,  exist  to  an  equal  if 
aoi  greater  degree  among  ourselves,  though 
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perhaps  not  so  fully  and  palpably  developed. 
But  perhaps  it  may  he  said,  that  this  great- 
er disregard  of  routine  habits,  hereditary 
practices,  and  conventional  arrangements, 
producing,  along  with  other  influences  that 
have  been  referred  to,  a  somewhat  fuller 
development  of  evil,  and  a  somewhat  lower 
standard  of  conduct,  among  those  who  are 
not  under  the  influence  of  personal  princi- 
ple, is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  a 
lower  state  of  religion  and  morality.  Now 
we  are  certainly  notjdisposed  to  undervalue 
the  important  advntages  which  in  this  coun- 
try we  possess  in  the  extensive  and  salutary 
influence  which,  in  the  great  body  of  the 
middle  classes,  established  habits  and  pub- 
lic opinion  exert  upon  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  very  many  who  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  principle  prop- 
erly so  called.  But  still,  let  this  influence, 
wholesome  and  useful  as  it  is,  be  estimated 
at  its  proper  value.  Let  it  not  be  taken  as 
a  substitute  for  true  moral  and  religious 
principle,  or  as  a  proof  of  its  general  preva- 
lence. And,  on  the  other  hand,  let  not  the 
comparative  absence  or  weakness  of  it  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  effects  which 
flow  from  this,  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the 
want  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  which 
we  believe  to  be  about  as  strong  and  as  gen- 
eral in  that  country  as  in  this,  although,  from 
the  causes  to  which  we  have  referred,*  its 
indirect  operation  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
great  mass  who  are  not  living  under  its  di- 
rect and  personal  influence,  is  not  so  widely 
diffused  as  in  the  land  where  our  lot  has 
been  cast. 

We  have  made  these  observations  to  con- 
firm and  illustrate  the  general  positioi, 
that  the  notions  prevalent  in  this  country 
about  many  things  connected  with  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  are  erroneous  and  unfair; 
and  that  in  regard  to  matters  where  an  un- 
favorable impression  may  have  some  foun- 
dation to  rest  upon,  we  do  not  usually  make 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  peculiarities 
of  their  situation,  and  the  disadvantageous 
circumstances  in  which  in  some  respects 
they  have  been  placed.  We  are  persuaded 
that  intelligent  and  impartial  travellers  in 
the  United  States,  who  have  had  adequate 
opportunities  of  judging,  will  concur  in  the 
general  substance  of  these  observations  ;  and 
we  think  them  of  some  importance  in  guard- 
ing against  the  erroneous  impressions  which 
the  statements  of  travellers  of  a  different 
description  are  fitted  to  produce. 

In  proceeding  to  make  a  few  miscellaiM* 
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<N18  obeervatioDS  upon  the  state  of  mattecs 
io  America,  we  do  not  mean  ta  dwell  upon 
the  peculiar  political  institutions  of  that 
country,  and  the  effects  of  these  institutions 
upon  the  character  and  condition  of  its  in- 
habitants, because  a  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject would  require  a  much  more  full  and 
lengthened  investigation  of  the  existing 
condition  of  things,  with  its  remote  and 
proximate  causes,  than  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making,  and  because  any  op- 
portunity we  have  had  of  judging  upon  this 
subject,  has  tended  to  confirm  our  faith  in 
the  general  truth  and  soundness  of  the 
speculations  of  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  very 
able  work  upon  Democracy  in  America, 
both  with  respect  to  the  advantages  they 
have  derived  from  thejr  political  institu- 
tions, and  the  dangers  from  that  source 
against  which  they  are  called  upon  to  guard. 
De  Tocqueville  is  a  man  of  much  greater 
talent  and  fairness,  and  gave  much  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
this  subject,  than  any  Brtish  writer  who  has 
yet  appeared,  and  his  views  are  therefore 
much  more  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
'  tion  by  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

It  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the 
United  States  derive  some  important  advan- 
tages from  their  republican  institutions, 
which  are  not  usually  realize4  under  a 
monarchical  government,  though  there  is 
certainly  good  ground  for  believing  that 
these  are  fully  compensated  by  correspond- 
ing disadvantages.  There  are  not  a  few 
persons  in  the  United  States  who.  Republi- 
can as  they  are,  think  that  in  the  institutions 
of  that  country  the  democratic  principle  has 
been  carried  too  far,  and  who  would  not 
regret  to  see  either  some  limitation  on  the 
right  of  suffrage,  or  else  some  interposition 
of  other  stages  and  barriers  than  at  present 
exist  between  the  mere  voice  of  the  people 
and  the  ultimate  determination  of  national 
laws  and  national  measures.  As  the  friends 
of  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy,  we  con- 
cur in  this  opinion,  and  think  that  there  is 
not  a  little  about  the  state  of  matters  in 
America  that  sanctions  it.  Still,  there  is 
much  also  about  that  country  which  is  fitted 
to  lead  us  to  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than 
is  usually  held  by  the  subjects  of  monarchs, 
of  the  capacity  of  a  people  for  governing 
themselves,  and  to  confirm  the  doctrine, 
which  forms  the  basis  and  the  substance  of 
all  liberal  views  in  political  matters,  viz., 
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that  in  order  to  secure  the  great  ends  of 
government,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
people,  whose  welfare  it  should  be  the  chief 
object  to  promote,  should  have  themselves 
a  very  decided  and  efficient  control  over  the 
regulatioh  of  their  national  affairs.  When 
we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  repute 
lican  principle  is  carried  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  when  we  recollect 
that  there  almost  every  man  has  an  equal 
vote  in  the  regulation  of  national  affairs,  we 
are  more  disposed  to  wonder  that  the  coun- 
try should  be  so  well  governed  as  it  is,  that 
the  laws  should  be  so  good,  and  upon  the 
whole  so  well  executed,  than  that  there 
should  be  some  things  which  we  disapprove 
of,  and  which  a  less  copious  infusion  of  the 
democratic  element  might  have  prevented. 
We  think  it  highly  creditable  to  the  intelli- 
jcence  and  character  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  that  upon  the  whole  they 
should  govern  themselves  so  well ;  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  another  country 
in  the  world  that  could  stand  universal  su& 
frage,  that  is,  that  there  is  no  country  where 
the  same  amount  of  political  power  could 
be  lodged  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  without 
leading  to  much  more  injurious  and  disas- 
trous results. 

Those  who  may  desire  some  limitation  of 
the  suffrage,  or  some  other  check  upon  the 
influence  of  the  democratic,  principle,  are 
of  course  fully  aware  that  any  change  of 
this  sort  is  impracticable,  and  place  their 
chief  reliance  for  the  prosperity  of  their  in- 
stitutions and  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
upon  the  diffusion  of  education  and  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  principle.  Notwith- 
standing the  infidelity  and  recklessness  oc- 
casionally exhibited,  a  respect  for  religion 
exercises  a  very  considerable  influence  over 
the  American  community,  arising  both  firom 
the  religious  principles  professed  and  acted 
upon  by  their  forefathers,  and  from  the  ex- 
tent to  which  true  religion  continues  to 
prevail  among  them.  And  this  respect 
for  religion  exerts  a  wholesome  influence 
even  over  their  political  arrangements.  A 
curious  and  interesting  indication  of  the 
existence  of  this  feeling  was  given  at  the 
conventions  held  at  Baltimore  in  the  month 
of  May  last,  by  the  delegates  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  for  nominating  their 
respective  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency,  at  the  approaching 
election  in  November.  They  were  politicid 
conventions  for  a  merely  political  purpose,  of 
delegates  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  yet  in  both  of  them  a  clergyman  was 
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asked  to  open  the  proceedings  with  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures^  a  prac- 
tice for  which  in  similar  circumstances  no- 
thing like  a  precedent  could  now  be  found 
in  Great  Britain.  In  April  last,  when  the 
salaries  of  the  naval  and  military  chaplains 
were  voted  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  member  opposed  the  grant  in  an  infidel 
speech,  but  three  or  four  members  not  only 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  infidelity, 
but  answered  the  infidel  cavils  in  a  very  ju- 
dicious and  intelligent  way.  No  member 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  would 
venture  to  make  an  openly  infidel  speech, 
though  many  speeches  are  made  there 
which  would  probably  do  less  harm  to  reli- 
gion if  their  authors  had  the  courage  to  avow 
die  infidelity  that  is  in  their  hearts ;  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  doubt  much  whether, 
if  an  infidel  speech  were  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  would  have  been  so  boldly 
exposed  and  so  intelligently  answered  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  the  one  in  ques- 
tion was  in  the  American  House  of  Repre- 
aentativea  The  generality  of  the  newspa- 
pers in  this  country  would  probably  content 
themselves  with  giving  the  infidel  speech, 
as  a  ''specimen  of  Republican  America,'' 
and  omit  the  answers  to  it. 

It  is  of  course  felt  in  the  United  states  to 
be  indispensable,  that  the  people  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  have  the  means  of  fitting 
them  in  some  measure  for  the  important 
duties  which  devolve  upon  them  in  the 
election  of  their  rulers  and  legislators;  in 
other  words,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
read,  and  have  opportunities  of  reading 
fully,  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  national  affairs.  Very 
great  and  laudable  efforts,  accordingly,  have 
been  made  for  promoting  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  community.  This  is  effected 
by  a  general  assessment  upon  the  inhabits 
ants.  In  many  of  the  States  these  assess- 
ments for  educational  purposes  are  large, 
and  the  provision  is  consequently  ample. 
Indeed,  education  is  almost  the  only  object 
for  which  the  people  seem  to  be  willing  to 
tax  themselves.*  It  is  generally  admitted 
there,  that  an  obligation  lies  upon  the  com- 
jDunity  to  make  provision  for  affording  to 

*  The  annual  auesBmetitfbr  the  support  of  pub- 
lie  ichoola  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  amounts 
to  a  dollar  a-bead  for  every  individual  in  the  pop- 
Illation,  while  about  half  as  much  more  is  annu- 
ally paid  to  academies  and  private  schools.  An 
aaseMment  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a- head  for  the 
whole  population  would  produce,  in  Scotland  con- 
fiderabhr  more  than  £500,000,  and  in  England 
above  i&,000,000,  annually. 
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the  young  the  means  of  education,  and  this 
obligation  is  to  a  large  extent  well  discharg- 
ed. We  believe  it  is  now  established,  that, 
excluding  those  States  which  are  still  sub- 
ject to  the  withering  blight  of  slavery,  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  people  are 
able  to  read,  and  are  at  present  attending 
schools  in  the  United  States,  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  All  due  pains 
have  been  taken  to  make  the  general  sys- 
tem of  education  vigorous  and  effective. 
Intelligent  and  judicious  men  have  been  re- 
peatedly sent  to  Europe  to  examine  into 
the  scholastic  system  of  its  different  coun- 
tries, who,  on  their  return  to  America, 
have  usually  published  reports  of  what  they 
had  seen,  from  which  we  in  the  old  world 
might  derive  some  useful  suggestions.*    In 

*  Tbe  principal  works  of  this  class  which  have 
been  pubUsbed  in  the  United  States,  are  the  Re- 

fiort  of  Dr.  Bache,  President  of  the  Girard  Col- 
ege,  Philadelphia,  on  the  charitable  foundations 
for  instruction  in  Europe  ;  theKeport  of  Profess- 
or Stowe  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  in  1837 ;  and  the  Report  by  Mr.  Mann, 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  giving  the  results  of  an  examin- 
ation into  the  srholastic  system  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  made  in  the  summer  of  1843. 
Mr.  Maim's  Report  contains  some  strictures  on 
the  schools  of  Scotland,  which  are,  we  think, 
especially  in  what  concerns  religious  instruction* 
exaggerated  and  unfair;  but  it  embodies  much 
matter  well  deserving  of  serious  consideration  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  his  general  summary  of  the  state 
of  education  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe : — 

**  Arrange  the  most  highly  civilized  and  con- 
spicuous nations  of  Europe  in  their  due  order  of 
precedence,  as  it  regards  the  education  of  their 
people,  and  the  kin^oms  of  Prussia  and  Saxonv, 
together  with  several  of  the  western  and  south- 
western States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
would  undoubtedly  stand  pre-eminent,  both  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion. After  these  should  come  Holland  and 
Scotland, — the  provision  for  education  in  the  for- 
mer being  much  the  most  extensive,  while  in  the 
latter  perhaps  it  is  a  little  more  thorough.  Ire- 
land, too,  has  now  a  national  system,  which  ia 
rapidly  extending,  and  has  already  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  good.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
France.  Its  system  for  national  education  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  about  ten  years,  it  baa 
done  much,  and  promises  much  more.  During 
the  very  last  vear,  Belgium  has  established  such  a 
system  ;  and  before  the  Revolution  of  1830,  whiU 
it  was  united  with  Holland,  it  enjoyed  that  of  tha 
latter  country.  England  is  the  only  one  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  conspicuous  for  its  civili- 
zation and  resources,  whicn  has  not,  and  never 
has  had,  an^  system  for  the  education  of  its  peo- 
ple. And  It  is  the  country  where,  incomparably 
beyond  any  other,  the  greatest  and  most  appalling 
social  contrasts  exist, — where,  in  comparison  with 
the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  refinement  of  what 
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the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  ed- 
ucation is  provided  for  the  community  gra- 
tuitously, the  erection  of  the  buildings,  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  the  whole  of 
the  materials  and  apparatus  necessary  for 
conveying  instruction,  being  provided  for  out 
of  the  general  assessment.  We  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  wise 
and  judicious  principle.  Although  some 
advantages  may  result  from  charging  a  fee 
from  the  pupils,  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  carry  out  the  system  of  exacting  fees  in 
any  scheme  that  professes  to  provide  for 
the  community  in  general.  There  must  be 
very  many  parents  in  any  community,  who, 
while  they  would  like  to  see  their  children 
educated,  are  neither  very  able  nor  very 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  or  at  least  to  pay  for 
as  much  of  it  as  would  be  desirable,  and  in 
regard  to  whom  the  exaction  of  a  fee  would 
be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  receiving 
education,  and  thus  so  far  defeat  the  object 
for  which  the  community  provided  the 
means  of  instruction.  That  some  should 
pay  a  fee,  and  others  at  the  same  school  re- 
ceive gratuitous  education,  would  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  attendance  of  both 
classes,  and  thus  injure  the  popularity  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  advantages 
which  are  conceived  to  result  from  the  ex- 
action of  fees,  in  inducing  parents  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  regular  attendance  and 
the  proficiency  of  their  children,  may  sure- 
ly be  secured  to  a  large  extent  by  other 
means  and  influences,  whereas  the  benefits 
of  education  to  the  whole  children  of  a 
community  can  scarcely  be  secured  except 
by  gratuitous  education  ;  while  a  liberal  re- 
muneration to  the  teachers,  and  an  efficient 
system  of  inspection  and  superintendence 
by  those  who  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  removal,  will  secure  all  that  can 
be  secured  in  point  of  qualification,  dili- 
gence, and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structors. The  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  are  under  the  superintend- 

are  called  the  higher  classeg,  there  if  the  moet  ig- 
norance, poverty,  and  crimo  among  the  lower. 
And  yet  in  no  country  in  the  world  have  there 
been  men  who  have  formed  nobler  conceptions  of 
the  power,  and  elevation,  and  blessedness  that 
come  in  the  train  of  mental  cultivation ;  and  in 
no  country  have  there  been  beauests,  donations, 
and  funds  so  numerous  and  munificent  as  in  Eng- 
land. Still,  owing  to  the  inherent  vice  and  self- 
ishness of  their  system,  or  their  no  system,  there 
is  no  country  in  which  so  little  is  effected,  com- 
pared with  their  expenditure  of  means ;  and  what 
u  done,  only  'tends  to  separate  the  different 
classes  of  society  more  and  more  widely  from  each 
ether.*'— P.  64. 


ence  and  management  of  school  commit- 
tees, chosen  sometimes  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  district,  sometimes  by  the 
people,  and  sometimes  partly  by  the  one 
and  partly  by  the  other.     So  strong  and  so 
general  is  a  sense  of  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion, that,  as  some  would  say,  notwithsiand' 
ing,  but  as  we  are  rather  disposed  to  say, 
because,   of  its   being  gratuitous,   a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  com- 
munity  are  attending  the  public  schools. 
In  the  published  Report  of  the  Controllers 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  for 
1843,  it  is  mentioned,  that   "  more  than 
33,000  children,  or  thtee-fiflhs  of  the  whole 
population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen,  now  frequent  the  public  schools,  and 
that  large  numbers  of  applicants  are  found 
seeking  for  admission,  more  rapidly  than 
vacancies  occur  or  new  schools  can  be 
formed."     There  is  a  principle  commonly 
acted  upon  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  the 
larger  towns,  which  is  found  to  exert  a  very 
wholesome  influence  on  the  teachers,  the 
parents,  and  the  scholars ;  it  is  that  of  hav- 
ing a  gradation  of  schools,  through  which 
the  children    pass  in    succession,  a   fair 
amount  of  proficiency  at  the  lower  being 
necessary  before  they  are  admitted  into  the 
higher ;    and  admission    into  the  highest, 
where  they  receive  a  classical  education, 
being  in  all  cases  the  result  and  the  reward 
of  superior  proficiency  in  all  their  previous 
studies.     Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  they  have 
a  system  of  primary  schools,  into  which  of 
course  the  children  are  admitted  indiscrim- 
inately ;  then  a  system  of  secondary  schools, 
into  which  the  children  are  not  admitted 
until  they  have  made  a  certain  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  primary :  then  a  system  of 
grammar  schools,  composed  of  those  chil- 
dren who  are  found  to  have  made  due  pro- 
ficiency  at  the  secondary ;    and  lastly,  a 
high  school,  where  the  higher  branches  of 
education,  including  classics  and  mathemat- 
ics, are  taught,  and  into  which  those  only   * 
are  admitted  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves  at  the  grammar  schools.     In   this 
way,  all  children,  whatever  may  be  the  cir^ 
cumstances  oftheir  parents,  who  exhibit  tal- 
ent and  an  aptitude  for  learning,  have'the  ben- 
efits of  a  full  and  liberal  education  within 
their  reach ;  the  whole  scheme  of  education 
for  the  city  is  brought  within  the  range  of  a 
comprehensive  system,  and  of  deliberate 
and  efficient  superintendence,  and  strong 
and   powerful   motives  to   a  diligent   and 
faithful  discharge  oftheir  respective  duties 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  teachers,  parents, 
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and  children.  The  average  annual  expense 
to  the  community  of  the  education  of  each 
of  the  33,000  children  attending  the  public 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  is  only  twenty- four 
shillings  sterling,  including  not  merely  the 
cost  of  tuition,  but  fuel,  books,  stationery, 
and  supplies  of  every  description.  In  this 
estimate  are  included  the  expenses  of  the 
High  school,  though  the  average  annual  ex- 
pense of  each  pupil  attending  the  High 
school,  taking  that  department  by  itself,  is 
about  £9.  The  instruction  in  many  of  the 
public  schools  is  so  well  conducted  that  it 
is  quite  common,  even  in  large  towns  where 
private  instructors  are  to  be  found,  for  per- 
sons to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools,  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  their  education,  and  this  of  course 
tends  to  do  away  the  idea  of  their  being 
charity  or  pauper  institutions.  And  in- 
deed, we  believe  that  the  principal  reason 
why  gratuitous  education  has  not  usually 
succeeded  well  in  this  country  is,  because 
it  has  been  tried  only  on  a  very  small  scale, 
and  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  poorest  classes,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
who  were  able  to  pay  school  fees.  On  this 
account,  the  system,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
attempted  in  this  country,  has  had  a  repel- 
ling and  degrading  effect ;  whereas,  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
vision made  by  the  community  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit  of  the  community,  to  which  all 
the  taxable  population  contribute  according 
to  their  means,  and  thus  there  is  no  feeling 
of  degradation  connected  with  education 
in  the  public  schools. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  dif- 
ficult and  perplexing  questions  connected 
with  religious  instruction,  which  have  re- 
cently been  discussed  in  this  country,  have 
also  been  agitated  in  the  United  States. 
As  there  is  no  established  church  or  domi- 
nant sect,'  and  as  the  assessment  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  is  levied  indiscrimi- 
nately from  all  classes  of  the  community, 
there  is,  of  course,  nothing  sectarian  in  the 
choice  of  the  teachers,  or  in  the  character 
of  the  instruction,  in  other  words,  religion 
properly  so  called  is  not  taught  in  the 
schools.  In  the  situation  in  which  that 
country  was  placed,  the  only  alternatives 
were,  either  to  make  no  public  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  community,  or  else  to 
omit  the  inculcation  of  religious  doctrines, 
leaving  it  to  the  Churches  to  provide,  in 
whatever  way  they  might  think  best,  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  con- 
nected with  them.    It  is  right,  however,  to 
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mention,  that  it  is  quite  common  in  the 
public  schools    to  spend  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  morning,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  exercises,   in   the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  prevalence  of  this  prac- 
tice is  a  favorable  indication  of  the  general 
state  of  public  sentiment,  especially   as  it 
has  given  rise  to  much   controversy  and 
contention  with  the  Roman  Catholics.     In 
one  or  two  cases  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
had  influence  enough  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a  share  of  the  public  grant  to  be 
spent  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
schools  conducted  upon,  their  own  princi- 
ples, and  in  accordance    with  their   own 
views.     But  in  most  districts  the  majority 
of  the  people  have,  in  the  meantime,  held 
the  position  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is 
not  sectarian,  and  have  determined  that  the 
practice  is  to  be  continued   in  the  public 
schools.  This  has  led  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
set  up  separate  schools  at  their  own  expense, 
and  to  make  great  efforts  to  render  them 
eflicient  and  popular,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
agencies  which  has  contributed  to  promote 
the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     It  is 
of  course  open  to  the  Churches  either  to 
take  advantage  of  the  public  schools  for  the 
secular  instruction  of  their  children,  and  to 
provide  separately  by  Sabbath  schools  or 
otherwise  for  their  religious  training,  or  to 
establish    separate    schools  of  their  own 
where  instruction  in  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity  and  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
the  Church,  may  be  communicated  in  con- 
nexion with  secular  education.     The  for- 
mer has  been  the  course  usually  adopted, 
except  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  ob- 
ject to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.     But  a  feeling  is  growing  in 
other  Churches  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
young  to  have  their  religious  and  their  sec- 
ular  education   so  much  dissevered  from 
each  other,  and  that  the  Churches  are  call- 
ed upon  to  do  more  than  they  have  hither- 
to done  to  have  the  secular  education  of  the 
young  under  their  care  connected  with  and 
based  upon  religion ;  and  several  of  them 
are  seriously  meditating  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  Church  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  youth  of  their  own  com- 
munion.    Whether  this  idea  may  be  car^ 
ried  out,  and,  if  it  be,  what  may  be  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  system  of  public  schools,  U|>on 
the  relations  of  the  Churches  to  each  other, 
and  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  is  impossible  to  foresee ;   but  one 
thing  is  manifest,  that  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  concurs  with  our  recent  expe- 
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whole  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  gen- 
eral system  of  education  for  a  community 
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respectable,  cost  a  penny,  and  the  smaller, 
many  of  which  are  less  reputable,  cost  only 
a  half-penny.     In  this  way  a  great  deal  of 


divided  among  a  variety  of  religious  sects,   information  upon  all  public   questions  is 

circulated  through  the  whole  community  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  vastly  greater 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  opinions  upon  all  public  ques- 
tions, and  are  able  to  state  and  defend  them 
in  an  intelligent  and  sensible  way,  in  short, 
can  discuss  politics  respectably,   than   iu 
this  country.    There  is  also  acquired  in 
this  way,  and  generally  diffused,  a  larger 
acquaintance  with  the  political  affaicn  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  Great  Britain, 
than  we  commonly   possess  of   those  of 
America.     The  more  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated classes,   however,   do  not  trust  to 
newspapers  for  information  about  European 
literature  and  politics,  but  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  reading  our  reviews  and  other 
periodicals  of  a  higher  class.     Most  of  the 
leading  British  reviews  are  republished  in 
America,  and  are  sold  much  cheaper  than 
in  this  country  ;  our  half-crown  magazines 
being  generally  sold  for  ninepence,  and  oar 
six  shilling  quarterlies  for  two  ;    and  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  about  as  large 
a  proportion  of  men  connected  with  the 
learned  professions  are  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing four  or  five  of  our  leading  reviews  as 
are  to  be  found  even  amongst  ourselves. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  this  country  about 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  newspaper  press 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  unrestrained  liberty  in  thisrefr- 
pect  has  to  a  considerable  extent  degene- 
rated into  licentiousness ;  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  this  too,  like  many  of  the  other 
evils  existing  in  America,  has  been  exagge- 
rated. There  is  a  recklessness  in  the 
abuse  of  public  men,  and  of  candidates  for 
office,  which  is  not  common  in  this  coun- 
try; and  there  are  outrages  upon  public 
decency  in  the  shape  of  advertisements  of 
quack  medicines,  such  as  never  have  been 
attempted  here,  and  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  public  opinion  ;  but  still  the  general 
state  of  the  newspaper  press,  as  indicated 
by  the  casual  perusal  of  all  such  newspapers 
as  happened  to  come  in  our  way,  was  not 
so  bad  as  we  had  been  led  to  expect ;  and 
we  fear  that  even  the  worst  of  them  might 
be  matched  in  most  respects  by  some  of 
the  widely-circulated  Sunday  Journals  of 
London.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  if  the  press  in  the  United  States  is 
often  employed  for  evil,  it  is  also  vigorously 
and  energetically  employed  for  good,  and 


is  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than 
many  among  us  have  been  willing  to  al- 
low ;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to 
point  to  the  conclusions — 1st,  That  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  State,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  introduce  and  establish, 
de  novo,  a  general  system  of  education  for 
a  community  divided  among  a  variety  of  re- 
ligious sects,  that  shall  rest  upon  a  re- 
ligious basis  ;  and,  2d,  That  the  Churches 
themselves  must  in  one  way  or  other  under- 
take and  provide  for  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  connected  with  them. 

We  have  been  led  to  advert  to  this  mat- 
ter in  illustrating  the  position,  that  a  strong 
sense  of  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  edu- 
cation exists  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
great  efforts  are  made  and  large  expenses 
incurred  in  securing  the  means  of  educu- 
lion  to  the  community.  This  remark, 
however,  applies  only  to  the  Free  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Slave  States.  States, 
whose  statute  book  is  disgraced  by  enact- 
ments prohibiting  slaves  being  taught  to 
read,  may  be  justly  supposed  to  have  little 
education  themselves,  and  to  be  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  obligations  connected 
with  it,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  it. 
We  have  already  seen  something  of  the 
condition  of  the  Slave  State  of  Mississippi 
4n  regard  to  this  matter,  and  even  Virginia, 
which  has  been  the  longest  settled,  and  is 
altogether  the  most  civilized  and  respecta- 
ble of  any  of  the  Slave  States,  has  not  yet 
established  any  general  system  of  public 
education. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  people 
ehould  be  educated,  but  that  they  have  the 
means  of  reading  fully  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  regulation  of  public  affairs, 
•and  these  are  supplied  by  the  newspapers 
and  the  periodical  press  to  an  extent  of 
which  in  this  country  we  have  scarcely  any 
conception.  Every  little  town  has  its  news- 
paper, and  there  is  no  place  of  any  import- 
•ance  where  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  newspaper 
which  is  published  daily.  The  reading  of 
the  newspaper  is  looked  upon  not  merely  as 
•n  amusement,  but  as  a  part  of  every  man's 
business,  to  which  a  portion  of  each  day  is, 
«8  a  matter  of  course,  devoted.  In  every 
considerable  town  there  are  several  daiUes 
published,  and  there  are  two  classes  of 
them,  the  larger  and  generally  the  more 
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that  bj  its  instrumentality  a  great  deal  of 
matter  fitted  to  promote  sound  moral,  and 
religious  principles,  is  widely  diffused 
through  the  community. 

By  the  general  diffusion  of  education, 
and  the  absence  of  all  taxes  upon  know- 
ledge, a  large  amount  of  intelligence  and 
of  information  upon  all  topics  of  public  in- 
terest is  spread  through  the  community, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  are  upon  the 
whole  fitted  for  the  important  political 
(bdctions  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
execute,  more  fully  than  we  in  this  country 
find  it  very  easy  to  believe. 

The  leading  practical  defects  connected 
with  the  management  of  public  affairs  in 
the  United  States  are  the  occasional  inter- 
ferences of  popular  feeling,  exhibited  some- 
times even  in  the  verdicts  of  juries,  with 
the  ordinary  execution  and  administration 
of  the  laws,  and  the  occasional  outbreaks 
of  popular  violence  which  the  civil  authori- 
ties have  sometimes  neither  force  enough 
nor  courage  enough  to  prevent  or  suppress. 
These  are  great  defects ;  and  as  they  inter- 
fere with  the  security  of  life  and  property, 
which   is  one  great  end  of  government,  it 
is  an  imperative  duty  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  owe  to  themselves  and 
to  the  world,  to  adopt,  if  possible,  some 
efficient  means  of  preventing  or  remedying 
these  evils.     Still,  even  about  the  incidents 
of  this  sort  that  occur  sometimes  in  the 
United  States,  offensive  as  they  are  to  us, 
who  are  so  familiar,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  with  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
law  in  all  questions  of  person  and  property, 
there  are  often  some  palliating  circumstan- 
ces which  should  not  be  altogether  over- 
looked in  the  estimate  we  form  of  them. 
In  many  cases  of  these  popular  interferences 
with  law  and  order  and  the  peace  of  society, 
there  has  been  some  sound  notion,  some 
wholesome  feeling,  in  the  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple,   the  perversion  or  misapplication  of 
which,  led  to  the  violence  of  which  they 
were  guilty.  Interferences  with  the  ordinary 
execution  and  administration  of  the  laws, 
have  usually  originated  in  a  popular  im- 
pression, whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that 
by    some    legal    technicality  an  accused 
party  was  likely  to  have  a  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  him  either  more  or  less  severe 
than  justice  and  equity,  and  the  general 
moral  feeling  of  the  community  seemed  to 
varrant,   and  have  thus  been   somewhat 
aoalogous  in  their  character  and  complex* 
ion  to  the  execution  of  Captain  Porteous 
bj  the  inhabitaais  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
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— an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  city 
which,  though  undoubtedly  a  crime,  we 
presume  its  present  inhabitants  do  not  look 
back  upon  with  any  very  deep  sense  of 
shame  or  degradation.  Such  interferences 
with  law  and  order  are  utterly  unjustifi- 
able, and  ought  to  be  put  down ;  but  still 
they  are  not  to  be  confounded,  especially 
when  viewed  as  indications  of  national 
character,  with  mere  reckless  and  unthink- 
ing love  of  violence,  or  the  mere  indulgence 
of  brutal  cruelty.  They  have  never,  in  the 
United  States,  assumed  that  fearfully  offen* 
sive  form  of  positive  sympathy  with  murder 
and  murderers,  which,  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland,  has  sometimes  saved  the  modt  des* 
perate  criminals  from  the  punishment  they 
deserved,  by  rendering  their  apprehension 
or  conviction  impossible. 

The  occasional  outbreaks  of  popular  vio* 
lence  too,  have  usually  had  their  origin  in 
some  right  feeling  perverted  and    misap- 
plied, and  have  been  exhibitions  of  a  sort  of 
wild  justice.    A  few  years  ago  a  nun  es* 
caped  from  a  convent  near  Boston,  and  de* 
tailed  the  bad  usage  she  said  she  had  receiv- 
ed ;  this  stirred  up  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston,  who  went  out  and  set  fire  to 
the  convent.    The  recent  riots  in  Philadel* 
phia  originated  in  the  attempts  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  to  get  the  Scriptures  ex- 
pelled from  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  ' 
strong  feelings  of  indignation  and  jealousy 
which  these  attempts  excited  in  Protestants, 
who  had  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  but 
who  were  anxious  to  preserve  to  the  com- 
munity the    blessing  of  an    open    Bible. 
The  late  rising  of  the  populace  at  Nauvoo, 
and  thtf  murder  of  that  vile  impostor,  Jo- 
seph Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  which 
grew  out  of  it,  originated  in  the  tyranny 
which  he  and  his  followers  were  exercising 
over  the  surrounding  country,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  become  rather 
too  powerful  to  be  controlled  and  restrained 
by  the  ordinary  executive.       Something 
similar  is  to  be  found  attaching- to  niost>of 
the  cases  of  popular  outbreak   that  have 
taken   place  in  America.      We  are  not 
aware  that  the  history  of  the  United  States 
exhibits  any  outbreak  of  popular  violence 
so  thoroughly  disgraceful  as  the  riots  which 
•took  place  a  few  years   ago   in    Bristol. 
These  Bristol  riots  originated  in  sheer  love 
of  violence  and  rapine,  and  had  nothing 
like  the  pretence  of  a  good  motive,  or  the 
appearance  of  a  right  object,  to  palliate  or 
excuse  them.    Such  riots  could  not  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  just  because 
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that  conn  try  does  not  contain  in  any  one 
of  its  cities  or  districts  so  large  an  amount 
of  concentrated  and  unmitigated  black- 
guardism— such  a  mass  of  men  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  who  have  all  the  reck- 
lessness of  utter  destitution,  as  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  large,  cities  of  this 
country. 

But  still,  though  it  is  fair  to  have  regard 
to  these  considerations  in  judging  of  events 
that  sometimes  occur  in  the  United  States, 
it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  there 
is  too  little  government  to  afford  full  secu- 
rity for  life  and  property,  too  little  provi- 
sion for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  and  good  order,  and  too 
great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  rulers 
to  leave  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in 
abeyance.  Some  Americans  are  disposed 
to  indulge  in  speculations  about  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue  coming 
at  length  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
law  and  government  altogether.  Whatever 
plausibility  there  may  be  in  such  specula- 
tions, and  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  millennium,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  in  point  of  fact,  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived,  even  in  the  United  States, 
when  they  can  be  safely  or  conveniently 
acted  upon  in  practice ;  and  we  rejoice  to 
find  that  since  the  recent  riots  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  civil  authorities  of  that  city  have 
adopted  decided  measures  for  raising  and 
maintaining  a  force  that  may  be  adequate 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  disturb- 
ances, or  at  least  to  bring  them  to  a  speed- 
ier termination. 

Something  more  than  mere  education, 
however,  is  necessary  in  order  to  m'ake  the 
United  States  or  any  other  nation  prosperous 
and  happy,  viz.  the  general  difiusion  through- 
out the  community  of  religious  and  moral 
principle.  It  is  upon  this  that  national 
as  well  as  individual  happiness  depends,  and 
just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  this  influ- 
ence does  any  nation  possess  the  true  ele- 
ments of  greatness  and  prosperity.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  direct  and 
indirect,  that  the  small,  and  once  very  in- 
significant island  of  Great  Britain  owes  the 
commanding  position  which  it  has  long  oc- 
cupied among  the  nations  of  the  world;* 
and  there  can  be  just  as  little  doubt  that 
the  United  States  are  indebted  to  the  same 
cause  for  the  great  influence  and  prosperity 
to  which  they  have  already  attained.  And 
we  should  never  forget,  when  we  think  of 
America,  and  of  the  feelings  with  which 
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we  ought  to  contemplate  her,  that  she  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world,  except 
Great  Britain,  where  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  can  be  said  to  have  at  present  any 
considerable  influence,  where  there  is  any 
very  9onsiderable  number  of  persons  who 
can  be  fairly  regarded  as  acting  from  a 
real  conviction  that  they  are  under  law  to 
Christ.  There  is  certainly  no  country  in 
the  world,  except  Great  Britain,  that  can 
be  compared  with  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  its  inhabit- 
ants who  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  liv- 
ing under  the  influence  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, and  though,  from  causes  to  which 
we  formerly  adverted,  the  indirect  influ- 
ence of  religion  upon  those  who  are  not 
living  under  its  personal  sway,  is  less 
widely  diffused  over  general  society  than  in 
this  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
influence  of  religion,  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect, is  immeasurably  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  country  in  the  world, 
except  our  own. 

We  have  said  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  the  only  nations  in  the 
world  that  admit  of  being  compared  togeth- 
er with  respect  to  the  general  diffusion  of 
religious  and  moral  principle ;  and  though 
we  are  fully  aware  that  a  comparison  be- 
tween them  would  need  a  much  fuller,  and 
more  careful  investigation  into  the  interior 
state  of  both  than  any  inhabitant  of  either 
is  ever  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
making,  yet  we  must  say  that  we  think  that 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  her  greatly 
superior  advantages,  could  not  establish 
any  very  palpable  or  decided  superiority  in 
the  comparison.  It  appears  from  the  latest 
returns,  that  in  1843  there  were  above  17, 
000  ministers  connected  with  evangeli- 
cal churches,  excluding,  of  course,  Roman 
Catholics,  Universalists,  and  Unitarians, 
laboring  in  the  United  States  among  a 
population  of  nearly  19,000,000,  thus  al^ 
fording  an  evangelical  minister  to  about 
every  1100  of  the  entire  population — a 
much  larger  proportion  of  ministers  to  the 
population  than  are  to  be  found  in  Britain, 
as  large  a  proportion  as  exists  at  present 
in  Scotland,  and  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  were  to  be  found  even  in  Scotland  be- 
fore the  recent  disruption  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical Establishment,  or  than,  but  for  that 
event,  would  probably  have  existed  there 
for  many  years.  It  is  true  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  ministers,  especially 
among  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  are 
men  who  have  not  received  a  liberal  edo- 
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catioDy  bat  we  belieye  the  great  body  of 
them  are  pious  and  devoted  men,  who  are 
not  unsuited  in  many  respects  to  the  situa- 
tions they  occupy,  and  who  are  honored 
by  the  Head  of  the  Church  as  the  instru- 
ments of  spiritual  good.*  The  evangelical 
Churches  of  the  United  States  certainly  do 
not  present  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
fearful  spectacle  which  the  Established 
Churches  of  this  country  and  the  Conti- 
nent have  too  often  exhibited,  of  ministers 
subscribing  articles  which  they  did  not 
believe  and  teach,  and  palpably  falsifying 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  subsequent  con- 
duct, the  profession  which  they  made  at 
their  ordination,  that  they  were  "  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  or,  "chiefly  influ- 
enced by  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  love 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  desire  of 
saving  souls,"  to  enter  upon  the  office  of 
the  ministry. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
ministers  in  the  United  States,  are  in  gen- 
eral as  well  educated,  and  as  intelligent 
and  accomplished,  as  those  who  hold  the 
sacred  office  in  this  country.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  they  commonly  manifest 
a  fully  higher  measure  of  mental  activity, 
and  this  arises  partly  from  the  greater  gen- 
eral stimulus  to  activity  and  exertion  in 
every  department,  by  which  the  whole 
community  is  there  pervaded,  and  partly 
from  the  way  in  which  their  education  is 
usually  conducted.  There  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  theological  seminaries 
less  of  that  mere  lecturing  ex  cathedra, 
which  has  usually  been  the  great  staple  of 
academical  labor  in  our  Scottish  Universi- 
ties,  and  which  led  a  considerable  portion 
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*  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists  are  now  making  much  greater  exer- 
tions than  they  once  did  to  secare  an  educated 
ministry.  The  Presbyterians,  to  their  honor, 
have  strenuously  resisted  attempts  which  have 
been  sometimes  made  in  consequence  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country,  to  lower  the  standard  in 
this  respect,  and  have  always  refhsed  ordination 
to  men  who  did  not  possess  the  knowledge  that 
is  commonly  understood  to  indicate  a  hberal  edu- 
cation. They  do  not  indeed  exact  attendance 
upon  a  prescribed  curriculum  as  indispensable  in 
eTerr  case,  but  they  insist  upon  the  possession  of 
the  knowledge,  in  whatever  way  it  may  have 
been  acquired.  A  few  years  ago,  a  Presbytery  in 
the  West  ordained  some  men  to  the  ministry 
who  had  not  received  a  liberal  education.  The 
General  Assembly  refused  to  sanction  the  ordina- 
tion. This  led  to  a  separation.  The  seceders  as- 
sumed the  designation  of  Cumberland  Presbyteri- 
ans, from  the  name  of  the  district  where  they 
were  chiefly  settled,  and  have  now  about  450 


of  the  students  in  a  state  of  intellectual 
dormancy,  and  more  of  mental  training,  by 
means  not  only  of  examinations  and  fre- 
quent exercises,  but  by  there  being  much 
more  of  discussion,   upon  all  the   topics 
that  enter  into  the  course,  between  the 
professors  and  the  students.     It  is  not  un- 
common to  have  something  resembling  the 
old  disputtttiones,  in   which   the  students 
state  their  difficulties  or  propose  objec- 
tions, and  the  professors  are  expected  to 
remove  or  solve  them.     This  practice  is  of 
course  somewhat  trying  to  the  professors, 
and  unless  managed  with  great  ability  and 
skill  on  their  part,  may  be  fitted  to  foster  a 
habit  of  cavilling,  and  a  love  of  mere  dis- 
putation and  display,  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  but  it  is  manifestly  useful  as  a 
mere  intellectual  exercise,  and  tends  great- 
ly to   sharpen  and  stimulate  the   mental 
powers.     Its  effects,  we  think,,  have  been 
good  upon  the  whole,  though  not  unmixed 
with   evil,   and   it    has   certainly   tended, 
among  other  causes,  to  produce   a   high 
general  standard  of  mental  activity,  among 
those  who  have  gone  through  an  academi- 
cal and  theological  curriculum.     The  num- 
ber of  ministers  preaching  Jesus  Christ  and 
him    crucified,  who  are  laboring  in  any 
community,  and  the  general  fitness  of  these 
men  for  the  office  they  fill,  may  usually  be 
regarded  as  a  pretty  fair  index  of  the  state 
of  religion,  and  when  tried  by  this  test, 
the  United  States  need  not  shrink  from  a 
comparison   with   Great  Britain,   if,  as  is 
quite  fair,  Ireland  be  put  in  on  the  one 
hand,  to  counterbalance  the  Slave  States  of 
the  South,  and  the  half-settled  States  of  the 
West,  on  the  other. 

The  general  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day,  is  another  index  of  the  state  of  reli- 
gion, and  though  some  allowance  may  need 
to  be  made  here,  for  a  consideration  for- 
merly adverted  to,  viz.,  that  the  indirect  in- 
fluence of  religion  upon  those  who  are  not 
religious  men,  is  less  felt  in  the  United 
States  than  in  this  country,  and  that  there 
men  kre  more  in  the  habit  of  acting  freely 
upon  their  own  personal  views  and  feelings, 
imrestrained  by  the  opinions  and  conduct 
of  others  around  them,  still  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  upon  the  whole  the  United  States 
fall  very  much  below  England  and  Ireland, 
in  this  important  particular.  The  state  of 
Sabbath  observance  in  the  large  towns  of 
America,  as  it  strikes  a  stranger  in  passing 
along  the  streets,  is,  we  would  say,  interme- 
diate between  the  state  of  matters  in  this 
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of  Scotland;  better,  we  think,  upon  the 
whole,  than  in  the  Southern,  though  rather 
worse  than  in  the  Northern  division  of  our 
island.  It  has,  we  believe,  been  not  very 
uncommon  in  America,  for  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  canals,  rail- 
ways, and  other  public  works,  to  labor  for 
seven  days  in  the  week,  an  outrage  upon 
religion  and  decency,  with  which  this 
country  has  not  yet  been  disgraced.*  But 
the  present  tendency  in  America  is  to- 
wards a  better  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day,  while  in  this  country,  the  current, 
we  fear,  is  running  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. The  following  testimony  upon 
this  point  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
American  Sabbath  Union,  published  in 
April  of  this  year,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of 
its  truth. 

'^The  transportation  of  the  mails  on  the 
Sabbath  has,  on  numerous  routes,  been  dis- 
continued; and  Btage-coaches,  steam-boats, 
rail-cars,  and  canal-boats,  have,  in  many  cases, 
ceased  to  run  on  that  day.  Stockholders,  di- 
rectors, distinguished  merchants,  and  civilians. 
have  expressed  their  convictions  that,  should 
this  be  the  case  universal Iv,  it  would  greatly 
promote  the  welfare  of  all.  The  number  of 
those  who  so,  or  send  to  the  post-office,  who 
are  disposed  to  labor  or  engage  in  secular  busi- 
ness, travelling,  or  amusement  on  the  Sab- 
bath, is  diminishing,  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasiag[  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  attend 
the  pubhc  worship  of  Grod.  Sabbath-breaking 
is  becoming  more  and  more  disreputable,  and 
is  viewed,  by  increasing  numbers,  as  evidence 
of  a  low,  reckless,  and  vicious  mind.  The 
conviction  is  extending,  that  it  is  not  only 
morally  wrong,  but  is  unprofitable  and  danger- 
ous. And  should  all  the  facts  with  regard  to 
this  subject  be  known,  and  duly  appreciated, 
that  conviction,  we  believe,  would  become  uni- 
versal. Laborers,  in  many  cases,  refuse  to 
work  on  the  Sabbath.  They  view  it,  as  it  actu- 
ally is,  as  a  degradation  to  be  thus  singled 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  oblig- 
ed to  labor  when  others  are  at  rest  They 
find  it  to  be  hurtful  to  themselves  and  their 
families.  It  injures  their  health,  corrupts  their 
morals,  and  increases  the  danger  of  their  be- 
ing abandoned  to  infamy  and  ruin.     Some 

•  The  writer  is  certainly  raigtaken.  For,  whilst 
we  must  deplore  the  running  of  can,  boats,  etc. 
OB  the  Sabbath,  it  oertainly  was  **  very  uncom- 
mon** for  men  to  be  employed  seven  days  in  the 
week  in  the  *^  formation  of  canals,  railways,  etc." 
And  we  hope,  too,  that  the  recent  Convention 
held  at  Baltimore,  on  the  subject  of  the' Sabbath, 
over  which  the  venerable  Elz-President  Adams 
presided,  will  tend  greatly  to  hasten  the  day  when 
oar  boats  will  rest  quietly  in  their  harbors  and 
our  cars  in  their  depdts  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
secure  quiet  Sabbaths  for  all  our  people. — Ed.  of 
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who,  in  consequence  of  refusing  lo  labor  on 
the  Sabbath,  had  been  dismissed  from  their 
employments,  have  afterwards  been  sought  for. 
and  employed  again,  and  warmly  commended 
for  their  attachment  lo  principle,  and  for  their 
fidelity  and  success  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties." 

The  last  sentence  in  this  extract  suggests 
to  us  the  observation  that  the  facilities  for 
promoting  the  better  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day  in  the  United  States,  are  greati j 
increased  by  the  facto,  that  the  body  of  the 
people  are  much  more  independent,  not  onJy 
in  their  feelings  but  in  their  circumstances, 
than  in  this  country,  that  they  are  not  near- 
ly so  dependent  upon  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  that,  what  is  in  many  respecto  an  un- 
speakable blessing,  men  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work,  have  a  far  greater  certainty 
of  being  able  to  procure  a  decent  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  The 
working  classes,  though  certain,  when  not 
under  the  influence  of  religious  principle, 
to  misspend  the  Sabbath,  and  to  fail  in  ap- 
plying it  to  its  proper  purpose,  are  not  like- 
ly to  spend  it  in  ordinary  labor,  except 
when  this  is  required  of  them  by  those  on 
whom  they  are  dependent  for  subsistence. 

In  other  matters,  too,  than  Sabbath  ob- 
servance, the  influence  of  religion  general- 
ly seems  to  be  upon  the  increase.  The  great 
revivals  of  religion  which  took  place  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  and  which  were 
followed  in  the  main  by  the  most  salutary 
results,  led  also  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
to  considerable   excesses  of  extravagance 
and  fanaticism.     These  again  produced  a 
certain  degree  of  reaction  in  favor  of  cold- 
ness and  rationality.     But  this,  too,  has  in 
a  great    measure    passed   away,   and   the 
churches,  we  think,  are  now  profiting  by  a 
judicious  improvement  of  the  history  of  re- 
ligion for  the  last  generation,  avoiding  ex- 
cesses and  extremes,  and  laboring  with  zeal, 
and  yet  with  prudence,  in  the  great  work  of 
their   calling.      The   progress   which  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  making  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  in  the  West,  is 
exciting  considerable  alarm,  and  thus  con- 
tributing to  unite  the  evangelical  churches 
together,  by  a  sense  of  common  danger  and 
common  duty,  and  concentrating  their  at- 
tention upon  those  important  topics  which 
are  involved  in  the  controversy  between  the 
apostate  Church  of  Rome  and  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.     This  result  is  also  pro- 
moted by  the  wide  diffusion  of  Puseyism 
and  ultra  High-churchism,  in  its  most  oflbn- 
sire  form,  among  the  Episcopalians  of  Aiae- 
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rica.  The  Anti-evangelical  and  Romaniz- 
ing tendencies  of  High-churchism  are  more 
fally  developed  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  than  even  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  the  evangelical  party  as  a  body, 
though  there  are  some  noble  exceptions 
there  as  well  aa  here,  seem  to  be  about  as 
deficient  in  courage  and  energy,  decision 
and  public  spirit,  as  they  are  in  our  own 
land.  The  extent  to  which  the  Puseyites 
there  have  carried  out  their  principles,  has 
not  only  united  the  (*hurches  more  closely 
together,  but  has  made  the  controversies 
which  they  have  been  obliged  to  carry  on 
against  their  High-church  assailants,  and 
which  have  been  conducted  with  much  abil- 
ity and  intelligence,  turn  not  merely  upon 
questions  of  church  government  and  order, 
but  on  matters  intimately  connected  with 
the  true  ground  of  a  sinner's  hope,  and  the 
real  nature  of  genuine  religion. 

It  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  the  growing  influence  of  religion  and  re- 
ligious men,  that  the  Whig  party  have  se- 
lected, as  their  candidate  for  the  Vice  Pres- 
idency at  the  approaching  election  in  No- 
vember, Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  who  has  long 
been  known  as  a  decidedly  and  consistently 
religious  man,  an  elder  and  a  Sabbath  school 
teacher  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a 
zealous  supporter  of  all  schemes  directed  to 
the  promotion  of  true  religion.    The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen, 
the  former  as  President  and  the  latter  as 
Vice-President,  will   be  supported  by  the 
great  body  of  the  religious  men  in  the  com- 
munity, and  by  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  anxious  for  a  steady  and  efficient 
government,  conducted  upon  rational  and 
well-defined  principles,  as  opposed  to  mere- 
ly temporary  popular  feeling  and  present 
apparent  expediency.   The  election  of  these 
men  would  be  highly  honorable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  would  go  far 
to  refute  the  charge  that  has  oflen  been 
adduced  against  them,  of  giving  their  votes 
only  to  men  who  have  secured  their  favor 
by  mean  subserviency  and  flattering  their 
prejudices,  and  would  augur  well  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  the  stability  of 
the  government.* 

As  our  leading  object  in  this  article  is  to 
eonvince  our  readers  that  some  of  the  no- 
tions commonly  entertained  in  this  coun- 

*  Whilst  oor  individual  preference  was  for  the 
Whig  candidates,  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  writer's  remarks  here  need  some  qualifica- 
tion. The  question  between  the  candidates  was 
by  no  means  a  reUgiauM  one.    £d.  of  £.  M. 
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try  regarding  the  United  States,  require  to 
be  modified,  and  that  a  more  favorable  esti- 
mate than  usually  obtains  among  us  would 
also  be  a  fairer  one,  we  would  now  make  a 
few  observations  upon  some  of  the  particu- 
lar defects  or  infirmities  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  our 
American  brethren,  omitting  any  further 
reference  to  their  political  institutions,  as 
we  have  already  said  ^]1  that  we  think  ne- 
cessary or  expedient  upon  that  point. 

It  is  commonly  understood  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, that  the  Americans  are  distinguished 
for  their  self-complacency  and  self-conceit, 
and  their  disposition  to  boast  about  their 
country.     That  they  love  their  country, 
think  very  highly  of  its  institutions  and  ca- 
pacities, indulge  in  very  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions of  its  future  greatness  and  prosperity, 
and  express  freely,  and  sometimes,  as  might 
be  expected,  foolishly  enough,  their  views, 
feelings,  and  expectations  on  this  subject, 
is  true ;  hiii  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  are  much  more  unreasonable  and  ri- 
diculous  in  this  respect  than  some  other 
nations  that  might  be  mentioned.     There 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  history,  condition,  and 
prospects  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
fitted  not  unreasonably  to  call  forth  compla- 
cency in  regard  to  the  past,  and  bright  an- 
ticipations in   regard  to  the  future.     One 
of  their  authors  has  said,  that  "God  sifted 
three  kingdoms  to  sow  the  American  wil- 
derness with  the  finest  of  the  Wheat ;"  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  ancestors 
were  to  a  large  extent  the  best  men  whom 
the  three  kingdoms  at  the  time  contained. 
Almost  every   thing   connected   with  the 
origin,  management,  and  results  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  was  as  honorable  to  Ame- 
rica as  it  was  discreditable  to  Great  Britain. 
Since  that  time  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  growing  development  of  the 
resources  and  capacities    of  the  country^ 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  activity  and 
enterprise  through  the  community,   have 
greatly  surpassed   any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  the   history  of  the  world  had  previ- 
ously  exhibited.      The  resources  of  the 
country  are  immense  and  incalculable,  and 
there  i6  a  spirt  of  activity  and  enterprise  in 
operation,  which  may  not  unreasonably  be 
expected  to  develop  them  to  a  wonderful 
extent.     In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising,  that  along  with  the  buoyancy 
and  vigor,  there  should  be  also  some  of  the 
boastful  presumption   and  self-confidence, 
of  youth.     There  seems  to  be  a  period  in 
men's  history  when  most  of  them  eihibit 
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something,  more  or  less,  of  self-conceit, 
presumption,  or  puppyism,  viz.,  when  they 
are  conscious  of  the  growth   and  develop- 
ment of  new  powers  and  capacities,  but  not 
quite  sure  that  others  are  yet  prepared  to  ad- 
mit their 'claims  and  pretensions  to  the  pos- 
session of  them.   Something  similar  occurs 
in  the  history  of  nations.     The  Americans 
have  been  fully  conscious  of  the  growing 
strength,  influence,  and  prosperity  of  their 
country,  but  they  have  been  annoyed  by 
the  suspicion  that  their  just  claims  are  not 
yet  fully  admitted  and  appreciated  by  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World.    This  has  operat- 
ed in  the  same  way  as  a  similar  feeling  often 
does  among  young  men  at  a  certain  stage  of 
their  history,  in  producing  something  of  an 
exorbitant   disposition   to  urge  their   own 
claims,  and  a  somewhat  morbid  sensitive- 
ness as  to  the  way  in  which  their  preten- 
sions may  be  received.     To  whatever  ex- 
tent this  feeling  may  have  operated  in  time 
past,  the  Americans  are  now  fully  warrant- 
ed in  laying  it  aside.  They  are  fully  warrant- 
ed in  believing  that  they  have  become  a  great 
nation — that  they  have   attained  a  very  high 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world — that 
they  need  not  now  be  very  greatly  concerned 
about  the  opinions  which  other  nations  may 
entertain  of  them — that  they  may  conde. 
scend  to  learn  some  things  from  other  coun- 
tries without  any  fear  of  being  looked  down 
upon  by  those  whom  in  some  points  they  may 
imitate — and  that  they  should  just  quietly 
and  steadily  go  on  extending  the  blessings  of 
religion,  education,  and  good  government, 
in  the  confident  expectation  that,  through 
the  Divine  blessing,  their  country  will  yet 
become  much  greater  and  more  prosperous 
than  it  now  is,  and  will  yet  confer  import- 
ant blessings  upon  the  world.     We  are  in 
the  habit  of  talking  much  of  the  vanity  and 
the  boasting  of  the  French  and  the  Amer- 
icans, but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  both 
French  and  Americans  are  in  the  habit  of 
adducing  a  similar  charge  against  ourselves, 
and  alleging  that  Britons,  and   especially 
Englishmen,  are  pre-eminently  proud,  self- 
conceited,  and  boastful ;  and  it  would  prob- 
ably be  an  advantage  to  all  these  nations 
to   acquire  a  little  more  of  the  habit  of 
"seeing  themselves  as  others  see  them.'* 
Oar  own  experience  does  not  bear  out  the 
accounts  we  have  sometimes  read  of  the 
tendency  of  the  Americans  to  extravagant 
boasting  about  their  country.     We  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard,  in  the  course  of 
a  visit  of  some  months  to  the  United  States, 
any  verj  anreasonable  or  offensive  boast- 
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ing  or  self-laudation.  We  heard  no  more 
of  this  sort  of  folly  than  an  American  traveller 
in  this  country  would  probably,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, hear  from  us  in  praise  ot  <  ur- 
selves ;  and  on  this  ground  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  ridiculous  boasting  about 
themselves  and  their  country  attributed  to 
the  Americans  in  the  gross,  is  to  be  found 
only  among  a  class,  who  are  represented 
abundantly  among  ourselves  by  those  who 
continue  to  assert  and  to  maintain  the  old 
pbsition,  that  one  Englishman  can  beat 
three  Frenchman  at  any  time,  and  other 
extravagances  of  a  similar  description. 

Another  notion   pretty  generally  preva- 
lent among  lis  is,  that  the   Americans  are 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  in  honesty  and  integrity,  and  dis- 
posed to  regard  violations  of  these  virtues 
as  venial  when  they  are  managed  with  skill 
and  dexterity.     We  have  already  admitted 
that  the  general  standard  of  morality  among 
irreligious    men,   and   to    them   only,    of 
course,  does  the  allegation  apply,  is  deci- 
dedly lower    than   that  which   obtains  in 
similar  circumstances    among  the  middle 
classes  of  our  own  country,   and  offered 
some  explanations  upon  the  point.     It  is 
this,  more   perhaps  than   any  thing   else, 
which  keeps  up  in  this  country  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  United  States.     The 
complete  cure  of  the  evil  is  to  be  expected 
only  from  the  more  general  prevalence  and 
the  more  extensive  influence  of  true  reli- 
gion ;  but  still  it  is  worthy  of  the  consid- 
eration   of   religious   and     upright    men, 
whether  more  might  not  be  done  in  direct- 
ing  general   disapprobation  and  the   cen- 
sure of  public  opinion,  against  every  viola- 
tion of  integrity,  or  of  any  thing  like  it, 
though  not  coming  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  judicial  tribunals.     We  have  no  dcubt 
that  Dickens's  description  of  the  way  in 
which  violations  of  integrity  are  palliated 
and  excused  in  America,  upon  the  ground 
of  the  perpetrator  being  a  **  smart  man,"  is, 
like  many  of  his  other  descriptions,  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  does  not,  by  any  means, 
«ipply  so  generally,  even  to  irreligious  men, 
as  his  statements  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
We  are  also  fully  aware,  that  on  this  and 
on  some  other  topics  usually  discussed  by 
Dickens  and  other  travellers  of  a  similar 
character,  it  is  easy  enough  for  Americans 
to  retaliate  upon  this  country,  and  to  pick 
up  a  good  deal  of  Change  for  American 
Notes.     Still,  we  fear,  it  must  be  admittedp 
that  there  is  truth  in  the  general  position,, 
that  violations  of  integrity  and  proceedings 
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of  a  very  equivocal  kind  on  the  score  of 
honesty,  do  not  quite  so  seriously  injure  a 
man's  character  in  general  society,  and 
caJl  down  such  tokens  of  disapprobation  as 
they  would  in  this  country  ;  and  that  there- 
fore there  is  much  need  of  aiming,  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  definite  object,  at  raising  the  mor- 
al tone  of  the  community,  and  stamping  a 
more  decided  reprobation  upon  aJl  actions 
which  fdll  beneath  the  proper  standard  of 
integrity  and  honor. 

Somewhat     akin     to     this    accusation, 
though  of  a  less  serious  character,  is  the  no- 
tion very  commonly  entertained  among  us, 
that  the   Americans  are  most  eagerly  and 
unceasingly    engaged    in    the  pursuit  of 
wealth ;  and  that  this,  even  when  kept  with- 
in the  restraints  of  honesty,  has  produced  a 
cold,  unamiable,  sordid  character.     There 
is  some  truth  in  this  notion,  though,  like 
most  of  our  popular  impressions  in  regard 
to  the  Americans,  it  is  exaggerated,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  is  true,  the  result  is  very  much 
owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  been  placed.     From  the  free  access 
which  all  men  have  to  every  department  of 
business,  and  to  every  avenue    to  wealth 
and  influence,  and  from  the  exclustye  de- 
pendence which  every  man  must  place  up- 
on himself  and  upon  his  own  capacities  and 
resources,   for  success   and   advancement, 
there  has  been  called    forth,  through  the 
community  in  general,  a  very  large  amount 
of  intelligence,     activity,  and   enterprise. 
These  causes  combine  to  produce  an  extra- 
ordinary measure  of  competition  in   every 
department  of  trade  and  business,  so  that, 
in  general,  and  in  all  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, it  requires  unwearied  activity  and  con- 
stant attention,  something  very  like  entire 
engrossment  with  business,  to  enable  men 
to  keep  up  and   to   advance,  or,  to  use  a 
common  phrase  of    their  own,    **  to  get 
along."     This,  combiued  with  the  almost 
entire  want  of  idle  men  and  their  hangers- 
on,  and  the  fact  that  almost  every  man  is 
laboring,  and  is  obliged  to  labor,  in  some 
way  or  other,  for  maintaining  his  family,  or 
keeping  up  the  station  he  has  already  reach- 
ed, almost  inevitably  produces  a  universali- 
ty of  engrossment   with   business,    and  a 
measure  of  attention  to  pecuniary  affairs, 
which  the  very  different  state  of  matters  in 
this  country  does  not  so  extensively  require. 
But  though,  from  these  causes,  an  entire 
engrossment  with  business,  and  a  thorough 
devotion  of  time  and  attention  to  the  mak- 
ing of  money,  is  more  general  than  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  comes  oat  more  pal- 
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pably  on  a  general  survey  of  society,  and 
though  this,  to  some  extent,  exerts  an  inju- 
rious influence  upon  the  general  tone  of 
character  and  sentiment,  we  do  not  think 
that  there  is  more  of  hoarding  of  money,  as 
if  it  were  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  and  in- 
dependently of  the  comforts  and  advantages 
it  might  procure.  It  is  at  least  as  common 
there  as  it  is  here  for  men  to  spend  and  en- 
joy the  money  they  make ;  and  there  are 
probably  fewer  instances  proportionally  of 
men  denying  themselves  comforts  which 
their  money  might  have  been  reasonably 
spent  in  procuring,  and  hoarding  it  up,  ei- 
ther for  the  mere  pleasure  of  accumulation, 
or  in  order  to  enrich  their  children. 

The  general  state  of  society,  requiring 
and  prompting  to  great  engrossment  with 
business,  of  course  exerts  a  certain  influ- 
ence even  upon  religious  men,  as  the  with- 
drawal or  relaxation  of  their  attention 
would  be  likely  to  result,  not  merely  in 
their  gains  being  pro  tanto  diminished,  but 
in  their  being  driven  altogether  off  the 
field.  Still,  with  all  the  love  of  money- 
making  usually  ascribed  to  the  Americans, 
and  with  all  the  .circumstances  in  their  sit- 
uation that  tend  to  the  formation  of  this 
habit,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  duty  of 
giving  for  religious  and  charitable  objects 
is  usually  discharged  by  religious  people  in 
that  country  upon  a  scale  at  least  equal  in 
proportion  to  their  means  to  that  which  has 
been  commonly  exhibited  by  religious  peo- 
ple in  our  own  land.  Circumstances  of  a 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  kind  have  re-> 
cently  occurred  in  Scotland,  to  call  forth  a 
greater  measure  of  liberality  and  a  higher 
standard  of  giving  for  religious  objects  than 
had  been  perhaps  ever  previously  exhibited 
amongst  us,  and  this  would  probably  give 
us  at  present  an  advantage  in  any  compari- 
son which  might  be  instituted  now  with  the 
American  Churches.  But  if  we  take  the 
whole  of  Britain  into  view,  extend  the  in- 
quiry over  the  last  few  years,  and  omit 
what  has  sprung  from  recent  and  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  the  contributions 
to  religious  and  charitable  objects  in  the 
United  States,  viewed  of  course  in  connex- 
ion with  the  number  and  the  means  of  the 
contributors,  would  not  suffer  by  the  com- 
parison. There  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  of  money  given  by  the  religious  people 
of  America,  to  the  maintenance  of  churches 
and  religious  ordinances,  and  the  diffusion 
of  Divine  truth  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  are  not  wanting,  on  the  pan  oflay- 
men,  instances  of  extraordinary  Christian 
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philanthropy,  the  devotion  of  much  time 
and  money  to  schemes  directed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  extraordinary  instances  of  Christian 
liberality  are  more  common  in  America 
than  in  this  country,  and  we  ascribe  this  to 
the  greater  tendency  which  men  there  man- 
ifest to  follow  out  their  own  personal  con- 
victions and  feelings,  in  place  of  merely  fol- 
lowing the  multitude  in  good  as  well  as  in 
evil.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  America  for 
men  to  give  large  sums  of  money  during 
their  lives  to  religious  and  charitable  ob- 
jects, while  here,  if  they  gave  at  all,  they 
would  bequeath  it  in  their  wills  to  be  ap- 
propriated after  their  death.  It  is  no  very 
uncommon  thing,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, at  least  it  is  not  so  uncommon  as  in 
this  country,  for  religious  men  to  act  upon 
the  principle  of  not  laying  up  money  for 
their  children  or  relatives,  but  devoting 
their  whole  gains  each  year  to  objects  of 
Christian  benevolence.  They  can,  to  be 
sure,  count  with  much  greater  certainty 
than  we  can  upon  their  children  being  able 
to  secure  a  respectable  livelihood  for  them- 
selves, but  still  the  practice  indicates  a 
deep  sense  of  the  Christian  obligation  of 
giving  as  God  has  prospered  them. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  say  some- 
thing about  /slavery  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  painful  subject,  and  one  which  no 
real  friend  of  America  can  contemplate 
without  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and 
regret.  It  is  the  topic  on  which,  of  all  oth- 
ers, our  American  brethren  are  the  most 
sensitive,  probably  from  a  lurking  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  the  deepest  and  darkest 
stain  attaching  to  their  country,  and  that 
all  they  can  adduce  in  explanation  or  pal- 
liation of  the  system,  affords  no  adequate 
defence  of  it  It  is  certainly  disgraceful  to 
men,  calling  themselves  Christians  and 
freemen,  to  keep  multitudes  of  their  fellow- 
men  in  bondage,  deprived  wholly,  or  in 
great  measure,  of  opportunities  of  intellec- 
tual and  religious  improvement,  and  of  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  domes- 
tic life;  and  this  guilt,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  attached  to  the  British  nation,  and 
still  attaches  to  one-third  of  the  free  citi- 
zens of  America,  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  Slave  States.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Free  States  contain  two- thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  Union.  They  had 
abolished  slavery  throughout  their  borders 
before  it  was  abolished  in  the  British  colo- 
nies, and  are  not  now  direcllj  responsible 
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for  its  existence  in  the  other  States,  since, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  nation,  they  are 
precluded  from  exercising  any  control  over 
them  in  this  matter.  On  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  the  Slave  States,  amounting  to 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  white  popula- 
tion of  the  Union,  lies  the  pmper  and  di- 
rect responsibility  for  the  continuance  of 
slavery,  and  it  is  certainly  no  light  one. 

Those  who  have  assumed  to  themselves, 
in  the  United  States,  the  name  of  Aboli- 
tionists— and  who,  while  they  have  done 
much  good  by  exposing  the  evils  of  slavery, 
have  also,  we  fear,  done  much  harm  to  a 
good  cause  by  their  injudicious  and  extrav- 
agant views  and  measures — have  succeeded 
to  a  large  extent  in  propagating  in  this 
country  the  impression,  that  in  America  all 
men  are  either  abolitionists  in  their  sense, 
adopting  their  views  and  concurring  in  their 
measures,  or  else  approvers  and  defenders 
of  slavery.  This  representation  is  unfair 
and  injurious.  There  are  in  America  four 
pretty  distinctly  marked  grades  of  opinion 
and  sentiment  upon  this  subject. 

1st.  The  Abolitionists,  technically  so 
called,  lay  it  down  as  their  fundamental 
principle,  that  slave-holding  is  directly  and 
in  itself  a  sin,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
murder  is  a  sin ;  and  that  every  man  hold- 
ing slaves,  no  matter  though  they  may  have 
come  into  his  possession  without  any  act  of 
his  own,  and  no  matter  though  the  civil  law 
of  the  land  may  interpose  the  most  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  manumitting 
them,  is  ipso  facto,  a  thief  and  a  robber, 
and  ought  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
such. 

2d.  A  large  class,  while  dissenting  from 
this  ultra-abolition  principle,  reckon  them- 
selves anti-slavery  men,  because  they  main- 
tain, that  the  system  of  slavery  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  natural  rights  of  men,  opposed 
to  the  moral  bearing  and  general  spirit  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  and  en  these  grounds 
are  anxious  to  see  the  system  abolished : 
though  they  hold  themselves  precluded  by 
the  statements  and  conduct  of  the  Apostles 
from  regarding  mere  slave-holding  as  in 
every  instance,  and  independently  of  cir- 
cumstances, essentially  sinful,  and  on  the 
same  grounds,  believe  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  not  called  upon  to  apply  the  exer- 
cise of  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  mere 
slave-holding,  or  to  sacrifice  opportunities 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  religion,  to  agitating  the  gener- 
al or  abstract  question  of  slavery.     This 
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view  is  entertained  by  a  very  numerous  and 
influential  body,  comprehending,  we  be- 
lieve, the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Free  States.  We  confess  that  we  do  not 
see  how,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to 
Scriptural  authority  and  Apostolic  example, 
higher  ground  than  this  can  be  taken  on  the 
subject  of  slavery ;  and  while  we  are  half 
tempted  to  regret  that  it  affords  room  for 
considerations  of  expediency  as  to  the  time 
and  way  and  manner  of  setting  about  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  which  cowardly  and 
selfish  men  may  misapply  and  pervert,  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  go  beyond  the 
line  of  truth  and  evidence,  and  run  into  the 
ultra-abolition  principle,  merely  because  it 
is  more  decided  and  unequivocal. 

3d.  There  are  many,  who,  without  hold- 
ing any  very  definite  principles  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  slavery  as  a  topic  of  abstract 
speculation,  are  desirous  to  see  it  abolished, 
on  the  ground  of  the  great  practical  evils 
which  are  connected  with  it,  and  which 
seem  inseparable  from  the  system.  This 
class  usually  concur  with  that  last  describ- 
ed, in  condemning  the  laws  by  which  slaves 
are  prohibited  being  taught  to  read,  the 
separation  of  members  of  the  same  family 
is  sanctioned,  and  manumission  is  render- 
ed almost  impracticable. 

4th.  There  are  the  approvers  and  defend- 
ers of  slavery,  the  enactors  and  enforcers 
of  these  infamous  laws  just  referred  to. — 
We  have  no  wish  to  defend  these  men  from 
the  denunciations  of  the  Abolitionists, 
ihou;;h  we  think,  that  the  recollection  of 
the  fact,  that  by  the  constitution  of  thje 
United  States  slavery  cannot  be  abolished 
without  their  consent  or  permission,  might 
have  suggested  the  expediency  of  dealing 
with  them  in  a  somewhat  more  conciliatory 
way.  Had  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our 
colonies  depended  upon  the  consent  of  the 
West  Indian  interest,  it  would  certainly 
have  continued  to  exist  at  this  day,  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  would  probably  have 
seen  it  to  be  their  duty  to  adopt  a  mode  of 
procedure  different  in  some  respects  from 
that  which,  being  admirably  adapted  to  our 
circumstances,  was  crowned  with  such  tri- 
umphant success. 

But  while  we  think  that  the  Abolitionists, 
who  have  had  very  much  the  ear  of  the 
public  in  this  country,  have  done  injustice 
to  the  second  and  third  classes  by  conceal- 
ing their  existence,  or  doubting  their  sin- 
cerity, we  must  say  also,  that  these  classes 
have  done  great  injustice  to  themselves,  by 
not  giving  due  prominence  to  their  views, 
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and  by  not  making  suitable  exertions  for 
diffusiog  them,and  attempting  to  get  them 
carried  into  effect.     The  calumnies  of  the 
Abolitionists  in  denying  their  sincerity — 
for  we  have  no  doubt  they  are  calumnies — 
have  derived  much  plausibility  from  their 
own  apathy,  their  want  of  union  and  en- 
ergy.    They  cannot  indeed  join  with  the 
Abolitionists,  because  they   do  not  agree 
with     their   fundamental     principle,     and 
strongly  disapprove  of  some  of  their  violent 
and  offensive  proceedings.     But  this  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  do  nothing,  and 
and  leave  the  subject  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Abolitionists.     All    except  pro-slavery 
men  condemn  the  .prohibition  to  teach  slaves 
to  read,  the  separation  of  families,  and  the 
serious  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in- 
terposed in  theway  ofmanumission.  And  yet 
scarcely  any  effort  is  made,  except  by  Abo- 
litionists, to  expose  or  remove  these  great 
evils.     All  who  are  in  any  sense,  or  upon 
any  grounds,  opposed  to  slavery,  and  desi- 
rous to  see  the  system  brought  at  any  time 
to  an  end,  should  be  doing  something  di- 
rected towards  the  attainment  of  that  object 
— should  at  least  be  exerting  themselves  to 
obtain  for  the  slaves  deliverance  from  the 
worst  evils  of  their  condition — to  secure  for 
them  opportunities  of  instruction,  the  bless- 
ings of  domestic   life,  and    manumission 
when  their  masters  are  willing  to  grant  it. 
Although  a  great  proportion  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  worth  of  America  rank  in 
point  of  profession  in  the  second  and  third 
classes,  yet  practically  the  first  and  fourth 
classes  alone  are  doing  much  to    attract 
public  notice,  and  to   influence  the  com- 
munity, or  are  engaged  in  active  and  ener- 
getic efforts  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 
They  allege,  indeed,  that  the  violence  of 
the  Abolitionists,  and  the  violence  thereby 
engendered  in  the  Southern  States,  rendered 
it  impracticable  for  a  time  to  do  any  good, 
and  inexpedient  to  attempt  it.     This  may 
have  been  to  some  extent  true,  though  we 
fear  that  too  much  was  made  of  it.     But 
this    cannot  excuse  continued    inaction; 
and  the  time  surely  has  now  come,  when 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  laws,  and  prepa- 
rations and  arrangements  for  the  ultimate 
abolition  of  slavery,    should  be  taken  «)m 
and  promoted  by  wiser  and  more  judici(  lis 
men  than  the  present  Abolitionists.     We 
know  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  effecting  this  object — difficulties  which, 
in  this  country,  we  do  not  fully  appreciate 
and  sympathize  with ;  but  if  we,  from  ig- 
norance of  the  circumstances,  and  want  of 
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due  sympathy,  underrate  the  difficulties  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the   slaves, 
and    eSecting  the    ultimate    abolition   of 
slavery,  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  our 
brethren  in  America  overrate  them  7  that 
they  are  too  much  disposed  to  say,  There  is 
a  Hon  in  the  way — to  fold  their  hands,  and 
do  nothing  ?      The    combined   efforts  of 
those  in  the  Free  States,  who,  though  not 
Abolitionists   in   the  technical  sense,  are 
opposed  to  the  existing  slave  laws,  and  de- 
sirous to  see  slavery  ultimately  abolished, 
might  surely  bring  some  moral  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  South,  which  would  not 
only  exonerate  themselves    from  the  sus- 
picion of  being  the   approvers  and  defend- 
ers of  slavery,  but  operate  beneficially  upon 
the  condition. of  the  slaves.     We  are  aware, 
that  the  general  character   of  those  who 
govern    the  Southern    States — the   worst 
features  of  which  are  plainly  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  slave-holders — ren- 
ders the  result  of  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  even  in  the  use  of  legiti- 
mate  moral  means — a  somewhat  doubtful 
experiment.     But  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  failure  of  the  Abolition  movement 
was  owing,  not  merely  to  the  extreme  views 
put  forth  and  the  violent  measures  adopted, 
but  also  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  backed 
by  the  worth  and  intelligence  of  the  North  ; 
and    that,   notwithstanding    the   senseless 
pride  and  the  foolish  insolence  of  the  mass  of 
Southern  planters,  the  friends  of  the  slave 
in  the  North,  might  adopt  some  judicious 
measures,  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  induce 
the  slave-holders,  at  least  to  put  an  end  to 
those  features  of  the  system,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  all  abstract  principles  about 
slavery,  always  call  forth  the  deepest  indig- 
nation ;   such   as  the  formal  prohibition  of 
teaching,  the  virtual  prohibition  of  manu- 
mission, and  the  separation  of  families. — 
We  wonder  that  the  Americans,  and  even 
those  in  the  South,  who  may  see  nothing 
wrong  in  slavery,  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  reflect  upon  the  manifest  impossibility 
of  perpetuating  it,  and  do  not,  under  this 
conviction,  set  themselves  in  right  earnest, 
and  with  vigor  and  decision,  to  bring  to  a 
safe   and   speedy    termination     a    system 
which  is  fraught  with  so  much  mischief  to 
all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  it, 
and  which  tends  so  much  to  tarnish  the 
fair  fame  of  their  country.     It  is  true  that 
there  are  some  men  in  Great  Britain  who 
speak    much    against    American    slavery, 
while  yet  they  opposed  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  our  own  colonies — men 
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who  are  still  opposed  to  all  liberal  principles 
and  institutions,  and  whose  pretended  in- 
terest in  slavery  is  nothing  more  than  an 
expression  of  their  dislike  to  America. — 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  all  the  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  this  country, 
comprehending,  of  course,  all  who  enter- 
tain the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
United  States,  and  desire  to  see  them  pros- 
perous and  happy,  are  deeply  grieved  with 
the  existence  of  American  slavery,  and  are 
much  annoyed,  that  the  enemies  of  liberal 
institutions  should  have  so  serious  an  accu- 
sation to  bring  against  them,  while  so  little 
comparatively  can  be  said  in  defence  or  in 
palliation  of  their  conduct.  The  Americans 
owe  it  to  themselves,  and  to  the  principles 
and  the  advocates  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  to  do  more  than  they  have  been 
doing  of  late  years,  to  wipe  away  this 
reproach.  The  political  principles  embo- 
died in  their  constitution,  and  of  which 
they  love  to  regard  themselves  as  the  repre- 
sentatives and  the  champions,  are  not  like- 
ly to  command  the  assent,  or  even  the  re- 
spect of  the  civilized  world,  so  long  as  the 
enemies  of  freedom  can  point  to  American 
slavery. 

But  while  we  think  it  right  that  our 
American  brethren  should  be  plainly  and 
affectionately  told,  that  their  best  and  warm- 
est friends  in  this  country  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  they  are  not  doing  all  that 
they  can  and  should  do  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  and  bringing  about 
their  ultimate  emancipation,  there  are  some 
general  considerations  suggested  by  this 
subject,  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  which  are  fitted  to  moderate  the  self- 
complacency  with  which,  ever  since  1834, 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
this  subject,  and  to  lead  us  to  form  a  some- 
what fairer  estimate  than  we  commonly  do 
of  the  state  of  matters  in  America. 

1st.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
physical  condition  and  (he  general  treat- 
ment of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  are 
better  than  they  were  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies  previous  to  their  emancipation. 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  their  slave  popn- 
lation  is  increasing  in  number,  in  a  ratio 
little  less  than  the  free  population  of  the 
same  territories,  whereas  in  the  West  In- 
dies, as  Lord  Brougham  repeatedly  proved 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  number  of 
slaves  regularly  decreased ;  and  the  cause 
of  this  is,  that  in  the  United  States,  the 
proprietors  and  their  families  are  bred  up 
with  the  slaves,  and  live  amongst  them,  and 
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are  thus  led  to  the  exercise  of  kindly  feel- 
ings, which,  notwithstanding  the  corrupting 
influence  of  slavery  upon  the  character  of 
the  roasters  as  well  as  of  the  slaves,  do  tend 
greatly  to  diminish  the  general  amount  of 
cruelty  and  oppression ;  whereas,  in  our 
West  Indies,  there  were  very  few  cases  in 
which  the  proprietors  and  their  families 
were  resident,  and  the  slaves  were  gene- 
rally under  the  control  of  hired  overseers, 
who  usually  cared  for  nothing  but  gratifying 
their  own  passions,  and  increasing  their 
masters'  gains. 

2d,  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  America 
would  be  a  far  more  honorable  thing  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, than  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  our  colonies  was  to  Great  Britain.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  did  not  run  counter  to 
the  ordinary  feelings  and  habits,  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  in  general.  It  exposed  them 
to  no  danger,  and  did  not  in  the  least  in- 
terfere with  the  ordinary  framework  and 
habits  of  their  society.  It  cost  them  just  a 
sum  of  money,  and  that  sum,  though  large, 
could  scarcely  be  regarded,  considering  the 
immense  resources  of  Great  Britain,  as 
requiring  any  great  sacrifice,  or  imposing 
any  great  hardship.  The  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  Slave  States  of  America. 
There  slavery  is  interwoven  with  the  whole 
framework  and  habits  of  society,  with  all 
the  arrancrements  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  and  with  all  the  feelings  and  associa- 
tions which  these  things  tend  to  produce. 
On  these  grounds,  combined  with  the  very 
inadequate  means  they  possess  of  guarding 
against  commotions  and  disturbances,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  America  would  be  a  far 
greater  triumph  of  principle,  humanity,  and 
courage,  than  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  and  that,  of 
course,  the  achievement  of  it  would  entitle 
them  to  far  higher  praise  than  we  can  claim 
to  ourselves ;  while  the  fact,  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  effected,  considering  the  great 
diversity  of  the  circumstances,  and  the  far 
greater  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way, 
should  not  subject  them  to  the  same  amount 
of  obloquy  which  might  justly  have  been 
heaped  upon  us  if  the  colored  population 
of  our  colonies  had  been  still  the  property 
of  the' r  former  owners.  The. relation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  to 
slavery  is  much  more  close  and  intimate 
than  even  that  of  the  West  Indian  proprie- 
tors in  this  country  was  to  the  slavery  of 
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our  colonies,  and  its  abolition  there  would 
be  much  more  honorable  to  them  than  it 
would  have  been  to  our  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors to  have  emancipated  their  slaves 
without  compulsion.  Yet  we  all  know  that 
It  would  have  been  hopeless  to  have  ex- 
pected this ;  and  we  are  very  doubtful 
whether,  if  slavery  had  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  us  as  it  does  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  there 
be  even  now  enough  of  principle,  human- 
ity, and  courage,  in  the  community  of 
Great  Britain  to  have  effected  its  abolition. 

3d,  There  is  fair  ground  to  question 
whether,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
slavery,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  there 
be  a  larger  proportional  amount  of  igno- 
rance, crime,  and  misery,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

We  have  certainly  no  desire  to  palliate 
the  evils  of  slavery,  or  to  encourage  the 
Americans  in  apathy  and  indifference  to 
this  great  sin  and  mischief,  but  we  think 
these  considerations  deserving  of  attention 
— fitted  to  moderate  our  self-complacency 
with  respect  to  our  own  social  state,  and  to 
lead  us  to  think  somewhat  less  severely  of 
our  American  brethren,  even  in  regard  to 
that  subject  which  is  undoubtedly  the  dark- 
est feature  in  their  condition,  and  the  most 
certain  to  interfere  with  their  growing  pros- 
perity and  their  increasing  influence  in  the 
world. 

It  is  surely  right  in  itself,  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
that  friendly  feelings  should  be  cultivated 
and  friendly  relations  maintained  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Their 
common  origin,  language,  literature,  and 
religion,  form  bonds  of  connvion  that  do 
not  subsist  between  any  other  nations,  and 
which  ought  to  be  cordially  recognized  and 
acted  upon.  Our  countrymen  in  general 
have  treated  the  Americans  unkindly  and 
unfairly — have  been  too  much  disposed  to 
exaggerate  their  faults,  and  to  depreciate 
their  excellences.  Britain  ought  to  be 
proud  of  having  been  the  mother-country 
of  such  a  nation — a  nation  which,  amid 
some  considerable  disadvantages,  has  made 
astonishing  progress,  and  has  reached  a 
very  high  place,  in  all  the  leading  elements 
of  national  prosperity,  and  which  is  most 
likely  to  continue  to  exert  a  growing  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  state  of  the  world 
at  large.  Duty  and  right  feeling  should 
combine  in  disposing  us  to  be 
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To  (heir  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  their  virtues  very  kind. 


Britain  and  the  United   States  contain 
nearly  all  the  true  religion  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  world.     They  are  the   only 
countries  to  which  we  can  Inok  at  present 
for   any  vigorous  or  extensive  efforts   for 
promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  advan- 
cing the  welfare  of  the  human  race.     They 
are  called  upon  "  to  consider  each  other  to 
provoke  unto  love  and  good  works.''     On 
the  Churches  of  these  two  countries  de- 
pends, humanly  speaking,  the   destiny  of 
the  world;  for  it  is   becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  palpable,  even  to  the  eye 
of  sense,  that  considerations  connected  with 
religious   subjects    will    henceforth  exert 
much  more  influence  than  formerly  upon 
the  regulation  of  political  affairs — upon  the 
fates  and   the   fortunes   of  nations.     The 
evangelical  churches  of  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica  are,  indeed,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
it  becomes  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the   Redeemer's  kingdom  to 
pray  and  to  labor  that    none  of  this  salt 
may  lose  its  savor.     It  is  the  duty  of  the 
churches  of  these  two  countries  to  promote 
friendly   feeling  and   perpetual  peace   be- 
tween the  nations,  and  to  maintain  friendly 
intercourse  with  each  other,  bearing  one 
another's  burdens,  profiting  by  each  other's 
experience,  promoting  each  other's  welfare, 
and  striving  to  please  each  other  for  their 
good  to  edification  :    and   nothing   would 
afford  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  in  any 
way  instrumental  in  contributing  to  bring 
about  such  a  result,  which  we   have   no 
doubt  would  be  fraught  with  benefit  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
Mr.  Murray's  work  on  the  United  States 
of  Americ%  the   title  of  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  article,  we  can  confidently 
recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  im- 
portant information,  the  result,  manifestly, 
of  a  much  more  careful  and  extensive  re- 
search than  is  usually  brought  to  bear  upon 
popular   works  of   this   description.     We 
approve  highly  of  the  judicious  and  concil- 
iatory spirit  in  which  it   is   written,  and 
think  it  well  fitted,  in  many  respects,  to 
produce  a  fairer  appreciation  of  the  United 
States  than   usually  prevails  amongst  us, 
and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  great  object 
of  promoting  kindly  feeling  and   friendly 
intercourse  between  what  are  undiiubtedly, 
in  so  far  as  the  highest  interests  of  mankind 
are  concerned,  the  two  most  important  na- 
tions in  the  world. 
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From  Tail**  Msfasine. 
LETTER  II. — TO   CARL  FRaHLINQ. 

Ambleside. 

I  AM  not  about  to  write  for  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  country  of  lakes  and  mountains  m 
which  I  am  wandering.  1  never  like  to  em- 
ploy the  pen  in  the  place  of  the  pencil  and 
the  palette.  Even  the  great  poet  who  has 
hallowed  this  region  by  &e  serene  light  of  his 
genius,  has  scarcely  ever  attempted  to  de- 
scribe its  outward  features.  No :  but  he  has 
imbibed  the  very  soul  of  the  scene  spread  be- 
fore him.  The  thoughts  from  which  emanat- 
ed these  glorious  forms  of  blue  and  violet, 
rosy  and  purple  mountains,  lakes  of  all  hues, 
and  banks  of  every  green,  lone  moors  where 
the  lark  only  breaks  the  silence,  rocky  moun- 
tain-passes through  which  centuries  have 
flowed  and  left  no  mark, — these  thoughts  have 
had  birth  in  his  soul,  and  live  in  his  verse,  or 
rather  live  in  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
are  called  up  into  distinctness  by  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  his  poetry. 

I  shall  attempt  no  portraiture  of  this  coun- 
try, which  a  great  poet  living  for  more  than 
a  half  a  century  in  tne  midst  of  it,  and  walk- 
ing, really  walking,  not  in  dreams,  all  over  its 
hills  and  dales,  has  not  attempted  to  portray. 
For  such  a  purpose  a  good  engraving  is  bet- 
ter than  a  hundred  page^  of  written  sketchery. 

I  may  tell  you,  however,  that  I  have  enjoy- 
ed the  most  glorious  weather  during  my  resi- 
dence here, — a  whole  fortnight  of  bright,  blue 
(lays  and  cloudless  moonlight  nights, — no 
slight  luxury  for  a  tourist  in  England  1  Sur- 
rounded by  a  mighty  brotherhood  of  blue 
mountains,  and  travelling  along  the  borders 
of  beautiful,  placid  lakes,  I  feel  no  desire  to 
sketch  them.  I  am  contented  with  the  lofty 
thoughts  and  deep  feelings  they  awaken  with- 
in me. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody* 

^o  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listeniog  to  it,) 

7%ey,   the  meanwhile,  are    blending   with    my 

thoughts : 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy. 

The  general  character  of  the  views  among 
the  lakes  is  that  of  chaste,  not  luxurious, 
beauty.  The  fine  chesnut  trees  overshadow- 
ing the  village  inn, — the  old  quarry  among 
the  hills, — the  lonely  homesteads  in  the  vales, 
— the  quiet  recesses  beside  the  upland  tarns, 
whjere  a  solitary  bird  sailing  over  th3  dark 
water  is  a  considerable  interruption  to  ilie  sol- 
itude,— the  nooks  and  glens  and  dells  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mountains,  clothed  with  purple 
heather,  and  looking  like  places  for  solemn 
meetings  of  angels  by  moonlight, — the  rocky 
splintered  and  pinnacled  rid&res  of  the  hills, 
sometimes  all-a-glow  in  the  setting  sun,  and 
showing  like  the  towers  and  spires  of  a  vast 
city  illuminated, — ancient   gray  churches  in 
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green  valleyg,  or  still  older  dark  yew  trees  in 
the  midst  of  the  vales, — shepherds'  cottages 
00  the  hill  side,  commanding  views  that  a 
king's  palace  mij^ht  envy ;  these  are  a  few 
lines  which  your  fancy  may  fill  up.  I  feel  aa 
if  I  could  wander  about  these  hills  and  valleys, 
and  be  happy  for  ever ; — but  a  truce  to  Ger- 
man sentimentality,  as  the  English  call  our 
Gefilhl.  During  the  Inst  four  days,  I  have  vis- 
ited Deriventivater,  Windermere,  and  Rydal 
Water^  On  Tuesday,  I  paesed  by  Greta  Hall, 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
land's living  authors, — Robert  Southey. 

I  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  house  so  long 
devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  elegant  literature ; 
but  as  I  had  heard  accounts  of  the  hopless 
state  of  the  laureate's  health,  I  did  not  endea< 
vor  to  gain  an  introduction.  Here  he  has 
spent  a  Tife  in  writing.  Perhaps  his  great  er- 
ror has  been  in  the  multifarious  character  of 
hii  authorship.  Writing  only  from  chance 
recollection,  I  could  make  out  a  long  list  of  his 
works.  He  wrote  five  or  six  epic  poems  only 
as  light  excursions  from  his  more  serious  lite- 
rary toils,  and  in  this  age  of  division  of  labor! 
Let  me  see — "Joan  of  Arc ;"  *•  Thalaba,"  (a 
wild  Arabian  romance  ;)  "  Madoc ;"  "  Roder- 
ic;*'  ''The  Curse  of  Kehama,"  (founded  on 
the  Hindoo  mythology ;)  those  are  all  epical 
in  their  character.  Besides  these  poetical 
works,  he  wrote  several  considerable  pieces  of 
verse  in  his  office  as  poet- laureate,  such  as 
the  *^  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,"  &c. 
Then  come  his  historical  writings : — "  The 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War ;"  »'  The  His- 
tory of  Brazil;"  and  the  »*Book  of  the 
Church." 

He  wrote,  too,  the  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  the 
'''Lives  of  Nelson,  and  other  naval  heroes  of 
Britain."  He  was  oneofihe  main  contribu- 
tors to  Tlie  Quarterly  Review,  and  wrote 
prefaces  and  notes  to  works  beyond  my  power 
of  recollection.  Who  could  do  all  this  well  ? 
And  yet  he  did  every  thing  in  excellent  style. 
His  writing  of  English,  it  is  generally  allowed, 
has  nol  been  equalled  in  this  age  of  endless 
scribbling.  But  concentration  and  definitive- 
neps  of  object  seem  to  have  been  wanting.  In 
this  point  of  view,  he  forms  a  contrast  to  his 
neighbor  Wordsworth,  resident  only  about  four- 
teen miles  from  Greta  Hall,  who  seems  to  have 
devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  life  to  the  simple 
object  of  iraininga  hi^rh  plare  amoriff  the  stand- 
ard poets  of  England ;  and  he  has  lived  to  see 
that  object  accomplished.  Ho^  much  more 
orderly  would  the  world  of  letters  he,  if  every 
roan  would  do  his  proper  work — the  one  thing 
which  he  can  do  best !  In  England,  we  have 
men  dif>pipating  their  time  and  talents  by  wri- 
ting nnveU,  tragedies,  epics,  histories,  and  bi- 
ographies; not  doing  one  thing  well;  but 
trying  to  supply  the  place  of  perfection  of 
form  and  maprery  of  workmanship  by  abun- 
dance of  materials.  Hundreds  of  volumes  of 
sermons  arc  every  year  turned  out  of  the 
press,  and  not  a  new  thing  in  tliem,  only  n 
ehange  of  phraseology,  as  if  old  volumes  ol 
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sermons  had  been  torn  to  pieces,  and  put  into 
a  kaleidoscope :  shake  it,  and  behold  1  a  new 
volume  arranges  itself  for  the  press.  In  Ger- 
many, you  so  on  in  the  same  fashion.  What 
ship-loads  of  twaddle  you  send  to  Leipfic  fair  I 
And  then  your  catalogues  come  over  here, 
and  the  poor  English  student  sees  advertised 
Herr  Widerspruch's  confused  dreamings  on 
sundry  matters,  under  the  title  of  a  '*  New 
System  of  Metaphysics" — buys  the  book,  and, 
(wonderful  to  tell !)  reads  it ;  then  renounces 
German  literature  for  ever!  But  I  am  not 
accusing  Southey  of  this  great  fault  of  pur- 
portless  writinir ;  yet  I  would  ask,  where  is 
the  work  upon  wliich  you  may  put  your  finger 
and  say,  this  will  hand  down  Southey 's  genius 
to  posterity?  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, set  a  bad  example  of  this  literary  over- 
production. Surely  five  or  six  good  novels 
are  enough  to  carry  one  man's  name  down  to 
the  end  ol  the  world.  In  a  little  time,  when 
all  the  vanities  of  the  French  school  shall  be 
forgotten,  when  men  become  content  with  do- 
ing only  a  liliJe  in  the  great  whcde  of  litera- 
ture, taking  care  that  that  little  shall  be  sound 
and  good,  we  shall  have  a  more  sincere  and 
valuable  literature,  more  united  to  our  life— 
a  more  certain  guide  of  our  active  ca^-eer. 
I  regard  the  great  Poet  of  the  Lakes,  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  as  one  of  the  most  devoted 
prophets  of  such  a  literature.  A  beautiful 
unity^  of  purpose  pervades  the  whole  of  his 
writmg;  and  he  has  never  swerved  from  his 
course,  in  obedience  to  the  vaguo  clamor  of 
so-called  criticism.  He  is  not  a  Shakspeare, 
nor  a  Milton,  nor  a  Goethe,  and  he  never 
tried  to  be  ;  but  he  is  William  Wordsworth — 
a  peculiar,  ori^^inal,  and  sublime  poet  The 
organ  of  his  genius  has  not  every  tone  of  a 
full  orchestra  in  it;  but  it  has' its  own  pecu- 
liar tones,  and  they  are  all  true  an«i  i;ood, 
essentifil  portions  of  the  music  of  the  universe. 
He  has  never  tried  to  play  any  man's  music 
over  again,  but  has  kept  to  his  own.  And 
all  these  hills  are  full  of  echoes  to  the  majes- 
tic tones  of  his  verse.  Nowhere  do  his  lines 
sound  so  well  as  in  their  native  region.  You 
can  easily  discover  in  them  the  mode  of  their 
composition  ;  not  in  the  silence  of  study,  bat 
chanted  forth  in  concert  with  the  sounds  of 
winds,  and  woods,  and  streams.  Sometimes 
their  solemn  music  romes  like  a  majestic 
blast  through  one  of  these  rocky  valleys; 
sometimes  it  dies  away  like  the  evenmg 
breezes  passing  over  these  lakes.  In  these 
days,  when  memory,  selfcultivation,  and  oral 
delivery,  are  sacrificed  to  the  habit  of  almost 
continual  reading,  it  is  forgotten  that  poetry 
is,  at  least,  intended  to  be  read  aJotid^  if  not 
to  be  sung:  and  well  it  is  that  this  rule  is  for- 
gotten, for  the  sake  of  many  minor  poets; 
their  verses  would  make  but  a  miserable 
sound  if  chanted  in  the  open  air.  By  the  by, 
while  I  speak  of  chanting,  \  remember  that 
Coleridge,  the  early  friend  of  Wordsworth, 
attacked  the  dogma,  that  all  readinir  should 
be  in  conversational  tones ;  and,  with  regard 
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to  poetry,  I  am  sore  he  was  right.  I  heard 
■ome  fine  specimens  of  poetical  recitation  the 
other  evenioj^.  In  this  neli^hhorhood,  I  had 
the  rare  hanpiness  of  meeting  a  remarkable 
man,  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  Edinburgh  University — as  unlike  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  German  professors  as  you 
can  imagine.  Not  dried  up  with  study,  I  as- 
sure  you  ;  but  a  fresh,  hale,  out-of-doors  man ; 
though  advanced  in  years,  Btill  having  all  the 
marks  of  manly  benuty  about  him.  He  is  one 
who  has  an  eye  and  a  heart  to  find  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  skies,  and  hills,  and  streams; 
and,  for  the  love  of  such  philosophy,  and  its 
inseparable  twin-sister,  poetry,  he  has  travel- 
led through  many  a  summer's  day,  over  the 
hills  and  along  the  valleys  of  Scotland  and 
England.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  walk 
beside  this  man  of  genius  along  the  shores  of 
Windermere,  and  listen  to  his  expressive  chant- 
ing of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  of  which  his  mem- 
ory seems  full  to  overflowing.  We  had  a  long 
conversation  on  English  and  German  litera- 
tare.  He  had  hardly  seemed  fairly  to  appre- 
ciate our  Idol  Goethe ;  and  I,  with  all  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  man  thinking  in  German  and 
speaking  in  English,  began  to  preach  about 
hts  universality  of  genius,  his  aesthetic  purity, 
d;c.,  but  apparently  with  little  effect  We  both 
agreed  that  the  English  public  is  not  ripe  to 
receive  him. 

Such  en  epic  as  **  Hermann  and  Dorothea'' 
would  never  make  the  noise  here  that  it  did 
in  Fatherland ;  and,  as  to  "  Tasso,"  it  ceriain- 
Jy  would  not  sell.  There  is  a  want  in  Goethe 
of  the  strong  popular  effects  to  which  the 
English  public  is  partial.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Professor,  though  cheerful,  spoke 
rather  hopelessly  of  the  rising  English  litera- 
ture, and  especially  of  the  young  poets. 

Of  Wordsworth  he  spoke  with  the  utmost 
veneration,  and,  as  I  thought,  almost  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  due  praise.  I  agreed  with  him, 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  German  public, 
that  while  we  have  translations  of  Byron, 
Bulwer,  and  Boz,  we  should  remain  so  igno- 
rant of  Wordsworth.  He  gave  me  some 
amusing  accounts  of  the  criticisms  passed 
upon  the  poet's  early  productions,  by  a  con- 
ceited little  coterie  belonging  to  The  Edin- 
burgh Remew.  Afler  Cowper,  that  genuine 
Enslish  poet,  a  school  sprung  up  of  poor  tin- 
sel Euphui^its  in  poetry,  writers  of  sounding 
jargon,  collectors  of  epithets,  whose  definition 
of  poetry  was.  simply,  that  it  should  be  some- 
thing utterly  unlike  prosK ;  that  it  should  per- 
tain to  a  world  of  hi^h-fiown  Lauras,  Cyn- 
thias,  Olivias,  and  other  damAcls,  all  mopinsr 
and  moonshine,  utterly  out  of  the  real  world. 
To  attempt  to  find  poetry  in  a  little  peasant 
girl,  or  in  a  real  old  man.  or  to  write,  for 
poetry,  collocations  of  words,  such  as,  apart 
from  rhyme  and  metre,  a  man  mis^ht  use  in 
common  conversation*  without  making  you 
stare  at  him,  was  a  heresy  sufiiL'ient  to  raiiie 
the  bile  of  this  generation  of  poetical  critics. 
To  suit  their  depraved  stomachs,  in  poetry, 
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Virtue  must  be  ''  winged  with  airs  celestial;'' 
Hope  must  come  out  of  her  dressing-room, 
*'  azure-robed,  and  golden-smiling ;"  and  love* 
ly  Lucretia  must  "  melt  away  in  a  silver  show- 
er of  crystalline  tears,"  to  make  a  river  in 
which  her  tender  swain  desires  to  "  swim  to 
the  haven  o{^  bliss."  All  this  was  poetry ;  and, 
therefore,  when  Wordsworth  wrote, 

I  met  a  little  peasant  girl  : 

She  was  seven  years  old,  she  said ; 

Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  ourl 
That  clustered  round*  her  head, 

of  course  ihat  was  not  poetry,  though  it  might 
be  very  true  and  natural ;  but  the  critics  set 
about  to  parody  the  style,  by  such  verses 
as  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  imitation  of  the  Per- 
cy Reliques : — 

As,  with  my  hat  upon  my  head, 

I  walked  into  the  Strand, 
I  there  did  meet  another  man 

With  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

They  pronounced  their  verdict  upon  euch  po- 
etry in  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson  upon  Ossian 
— '*Mrtny  men,  many  women,  and  many  chil- 
dren might  write  such  poetry."  But  the 
many  never  make  their  appearance.  And, 
even  at  the  present  day,  when  a  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  a  great  part  of  the 
public  mind,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
vague  admiration  is  bestowed  upon  Words- 
worth, there  is  still  a  want  of  good  criticism. 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  in  one  of  the  leading 
periodicals,  Mr.  Landor,  in  an  imaginnry  con- 
versation between  Porson  and  Souihey,  made 
an  elaborate  but  lame  attack  upon  Words- 
worth's poetry ;  and  as  he  is  remarkable  for 
repeated  complaints  over  the  low  state  of 
English  criticism,  vou  might  expect  that  he 
would  try  to  mend  the  matter.  But  what 
does  he  do  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  limits  his  quo- 
tations to  the  '*  Lyrical  Ballads,"  poems  which 
cannot  give  a  true  idea  of  the  whole  of  Words- 
worth's genius.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  crit- 
icism is  spent  in  adducing  a  few  examples  of 
defective  grammar,  expletives,  or  feeble  ex- 
pressions. Of  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  he  says 
nothing  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  knows  very 
little ;  out  this  he  gives  forth  as  an  oracle — 
"  They  are  not  dramatic — not  erciting."  He 
does  not  inquire  whether  the  mediiatice  class 
of  poetry  is  nm,  in  its  time  and  place,  as  good 
as  Homer  was  in  his  time  and  place.  He 
does  not  inquire  whether  the  assertion  oC  the 
old  realities  of  humanity,  as  the  domain  of  po- 
etry,— the  calling  away  of  the  muse  from  the 
high-flown  and  impossible  to  ihe  simple,  natu- 
ral, and  contented  region, — is  good  or  not,  at 
least  as  a  counterpart  to  other  tendencies. 
No:  he  does  not  inquire  whether  the  view  of 
nature  given  in  these  poemR  is  any  improve- 
ment upon  mechanical  philosophy.  No :  he 
decides  that  the  poetry  is  not  Greek,  not  dra- 
matic, not  exciting^  and  therefore  not  good.  As 
to  the  Greek  of  which  he  talks  so  learnedly,  I 
had  rather  take  the  judgment  of  the  English 
Opium- Eater.    The  dramatic  character  of  the 
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poems  we  will  waive  for  the  present ;  but  let 
us  see  the  general  principle  in  which  he  sume 
up  his  whole  criticism.  Here  it  is : — "  Tke 
effect  of  the  higher  poetry  ia  excitement ;  the 
effeci  of  the  inferior  is  compoeure?^  There's 
a  canon  of  criticism  lor  you !  Would  not  its 
mcevered  be  just  as  true?  Not  to  say  an v 
thin^  of  the  uncritical,  and  merely  physical, 
word,  '*  excitement,''  used  in  a  canon  of  poeti- 
cal criticism,  the  man  who  would  put  the  two 
qualities  asunder,  as  he  does  here,  cannot 
know  much  of  the  character  of  poetry.  For 
what  is  '*  composure"  without  the  opposite 
quality  which  he  denominates  ^'excitement?" 
what  out  slee)!,  death,  notKingness?  And, 
again,  what  would  be  his  '<  excitement"  with- 
out the  opposite  "  composure  V  what  but  dis- 
sipation; unconnected,  unsystematic,  uncon- 
trolled movement?  (not  conceivable.)  And 
if  he  would  say  that  '*  excitement"  is  neces- 
sary to  life  and  action,  then,  if  he  means  any 
thing  self-consistent  by  the  words,  he  must 
know  that  composure  is  as  necessary  to  ex- 
citement, as  this  is  to  that  to  constitute  life. 
It  is  a  fair  conclusion,  from  his  principle,  that 
brandy  belongs  to  the  •*  higher  poetry,"  and 
opium  (as  De  Quincey  tells  us)  must  be  poetry 
in  both  styles — starting  in  the  sky,  and  coming 
down  as  mach  below,  as  it  soared  above  the 
earth.  But  this  professed  canon  of  criticism 
is  just  simple  nonsense;  and  unless  he  can 
bring  something  a  little  weightier  against 
Wordsworth,  he  will  never  sink  his  poetry  into 
the  depths  of  oblivion.  He  might  as  well 
teach  us,  that  the  character  of  a  superior  solar 
system  is  its  centrifugal  force ;  but  that  the 
enaracter  of  an  inferior  one,  is  found  in  its 
centripetal  force.  Or  his  philosophy  may 
tell  us,  tiiat  the  sublimity  of  the  sea  is  in  its 
commotions ;  but  that  it  sadly  loses  its  charac- 
ter in  the  still  deep.  Or  he  may  array  the 
activity  against  the  quietude  of  light ;  or  the 
abiding  root  against  the  unfolding  buds  in 
vegetation.  Or,  in  short,  he  may  set  up  his 
one-sided  statement  against  all  life  and  all 
nature;  for,  of  course,  the  principle  of  poetry 
18  the  principle  of  life  and  nature,  neither  a 
stand-slill  nor  a  runaway  principle,  but  an  or- 
ganic movement.  The  quality  of  poetry 
which  he  commends  by  the  name  of  "excite- 
ment," has  certainly  its  place  in  poetry  as  in 
life,  nature,  and  history,  and  may  even  have, 
for  a  time,  an  almost  exclusive  prevalence ; 
as  in  a  war-song  we  should  hardly  point  to 
the  oblivion  likely  to  entomb  all  the  glory  of  a 
battle  a  hundred  years  hence.  But  we  may 
fairly  reverse  the  argument,  and  say  that  the 
prevailing  character  of  composure  in  thepoetry 
eritictsed  may  surely  be  defended  as  being  in 
due  time  and  place,  in  an  age  torn  and  divided, 
and  filled  with  the  disturbances  of  temporary 
things ;  that  it'may  be  allowed,  amid  all  kinds 
of  aspirants,  disturbers,  complainers,  and  de- 
stroyers, for  one  mind,  reared  among  the 
ateadfast  mountains,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
•tndy,  love,  and  celebration  of  the  eternal 
truths  symbolized  in  them. 
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But  enough  of  all  this.  I  will  jnst  give  you 
a  better  definition  of  the  nature  and  purpoae 
of  poetry  from  the  pen  of  a  poet: — 

The  thousand  courses  of  our  human  life, 
Each  other  crossing,  and  in  strife  engaging, 
Who  comprehends  ?  who  knows  the  mystery 
Of  nature  ? — what,  with  all  her  industry 
And  all  her  love,  she  means  for  man  at  last  ? 
The  vastness  and  complexity  of  life 
Overmaster  us — the  man  of  clearest  mind 
Can  only  from  his  narrow  boundary  sigh 
And  pray  for  guidance  through  the  labyrinth. 
Then  comes  the  Poet  and  brings  forth  his  work ; 
(Even  as  a  golden  key  to  ope  the  doors 
Of  life,  the  human  soul  and  nature's  self,) 
A  few  chosen  agents  places  on  the  scene 
And  but  a  few  of  life's  events  sets  forth, 
Yet  all  with  meaning,  purpose,  rule  and  end. 
You  mingle  with  the  plot  your  thoughts,  and  fill 
The  work  with  your  own  life,  your  very  self,. 
Till  thert  you  see  well-ordered  nature  shine 
And  humsn  life  illumined  cheerfully  : 
Then,  in  the  vast  commotions  of  the  world. 
Behold  a  thousand  minor  plots  unfolding 
Each  well  and  clearly,  in  its  sphere,  completed. 
Graece  oall'd  her  Po^t  riehtly  a  creator, 
And  if  no  single  hand  fulfil  the  task. 
True  Poetry  can  recreate  the  world. 

After  all  this,  1  am  ready  to  give  you  a  little 
of  my  own  criiicism  upon  Wordsworth's  poet- 
ry; and  to  begin  with  fault-finding,  I  inust 
admit  that  it  is  deficient  in  dramatic  variety, 
and  that  its  truths  are  given  too  abstractedly. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Wordsworth  seldom 
goes  out  of  his  own  character.  All  the  per- 
sons celebrated  in  his  writings  are  but  shadows 
cast  from  himself,  unless  I  must  except  "  Peter 
Bell;"  but  Peter  Bell  has  hardly  any  individ- 
uality which  distinguishes  him  from  a  thou- 
sand others  belonging  to  the  large  class  of 
coarse,  uninstrucled,  unfeeling  boors.  The 
philosophical  pedlar  in  '^  The  Excursion"  is 
oiily  the  author  with  a  pack  on  his  shoulders. 
"  The  Vicar  at  the  Church  among  the  Moun- 
tains," is  still  the  poet's  self.  The  splendid 
youth  in  the  beautiful  poem  of  "  Ruth,"  has 
hardly  any  distinct  peculiarity  to  mark  him 
out  from  the  crowd  of  other  gay,  cold,  enter- 
prising but  unprincipled  young  men.  Then 
the  ibminine  personages  of  his  poems ;  Ruth, 
Margaret,  Ellen,  the  sailor's  mother,  Emily 
of  Rylstone,  and  others,  are  all  sweet  women ; 
but  I  know  nothing  distinguishing  to  say  of 
them,  save  that  such  a  celestial  light  of  purity 
and  patient  suffering  seems  shed  upon  the 
face  of  Emily  as  makes  her  a  sister  to  angels. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  Wordsworth  has 
not  the  variety  of  dramatic  genius.  The  oiher 
great  point  in  which  he  fails  is  closely  allied 
to  the  defect  already  slated:  it  is  the  mode  of 
abetract  and  philosophical  utterance  of  truths 
which  poetry  should  rather  bring  out  as  the 
results  of  an  extensive  ac4ion  in  the  sphere  of 
human  life.  For  instance,  holy  revelation  and 
reason  both  tell  us  that,  while  the  evil-doers 
are  driven  away  **  like  chaff  before  the  wind,'* 
the  good  and  patient  shall "  dwell  in  the  earth** 
and  nave  "  abundance  of  peace  as  long  as  tho 
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moon  endareth."  Bat  what  has  poetry  to  do 
with  this  truth  ?  Not  to  re-state  it  over  and 
over  again  in  its  abstract  terms ;  but  to  set  it 
forth,  to  devolop  it  in  living  action.  Poetry 
must  place  before  us  the  good  and  patient,  put 
them  through  their  necessary  trials  among 
the  self-destruclive  errors  of  the  evil-doers, 
and  bring  them  out  into  the  enjoyment  oP 
"  the  peace  that  pasaeth  understanding."  The 
main  truths  implied  in  all  poetry  are  as  com- 
mon as  the  answers  in  the  Catechism.  That 
the  human  soul  has  fellowship  with  nature — 
that  in  nature  are  found  symbols  of  its 
thoughts  and  affections — that  all  mankindare 
one;  these  truths  are  implicitly  confessed  by 
all.  But  poetry  has  not  lo  do  with  abstract 
definitions;  these  come  after  it.  Poetry  must 
give  the  filling-up  of  such  outlines,  the  life, 
the  reality,  the  action  which  they  signify. 
The  abstract  doctrine  of  King  Lear  or  of 
Othello  might  be  given  in  a  very  few  words ; 
but  these  words  would  not  make  the  trage- 
dies. 

The  whole  of  the  Odyssey,  in  abstract  doc- 
trine, might  be  put  in  a  nut-shell  ;  thus: — 
'^  Rogues  who  take  advantage  of  a  gentleman's 
absence  to  take  liberties  with  his  wife  and  his 
property,  are  liable  to  be  surprised  by  that  gen- 
tleman's return."  But  this  is  not  the  Odyssey. 

Now,  in  Wordsworth,  the  ipse  dixit^  or  the 
abstract  declaration,  too  much  prevails  over  the 
pure  development  of  principles.  Avoiding,  at 
once,  extravagant  laudation  and  depreciation, 
the  best  eulogium  upon  the  poet  will  be  to 
state  fairly  10W  he  has  done.  In  a  very  dissi- 
pated age,  he  has  been  constant  to  a  solemn 
idea  of  the  poet's  duty : — he  has  not  wasted  his 
time  in  criticising  others — he  has  not  filled  a 
library-shelf  with  scores  of  vain  attempts  in 
various  departments — he  has  not  prostrated 
his  powers  beneath  any  reigning  cant  of  the 
times ;  but  he  has  maintained  hnrmony  be- 
tween his  powers  and  his  performances.  He 
has  been  far  more  happy  than  Coleridge,  who 
left  poetiy  fur  philosophy,  yet  never  attained 
demonstrative  science;  but  always  (as  Schil- 
ler confesses  of  himself)  played  the  philoso- 
pher when  he  should  have  been  the  poet,  and 
vice  versd. 

It  was  with  no  slight  degree  of  veneration 
that  I  approached  the  dwelling  of  this  true 

r»et  at  Rydal  Mount.  At  some  little  distance 
perceived  an  aged  man  slowly  pacing  to 
and  fro  in  the  garden.  His  figure  was  spare, 
and  his  stature  was  deprcf^sed  by  something 
of  a  stooping  attitude :  the  head  was  drooped 
in  meditation.  As  I  came  nearer  I  could  see 
that  the  complexion  was  dark  and  weather- 
beaten,  and  the  eyes  appeared  dim  and  defec- 
tive. The  lines  of  the  face  were  hard  and 
distinct;  but  something  of  a  serene  melan- 
choly, telling  of"  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears." 
characterized  the  whole  countenance.  I  felt 
that  this  was  Wordsworth,  the  sreniu^t  who  had 
attracted  me  into  this  lake  district.  T  thought 
that  he  gazed  towards  me ;  and  what  do  you 
guess  I  did  ?    Why,  though  provided  with  a 


note  of  introduction,  I  walked  on  right  pasi 
his  house,  as  if  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to  Ani- 
bleside  that  afternoon.  However,  I  did  not 
go  so  far ;  but  passed  the  afternoon  in  strol- 
ling about  near  the  water,  and  waited  for  the 
dutak  of  evening  to  accomplish  my  object. 
After  taking  a  little  refreshment  I  found  my- 
self determined  upon  success. 

Without  any  further  me<litation  I  proceeded 
directly  to  the  house.  My  introductory  note 
was  presented ;  and.  in  a  very  little  time,  I 
found  myself  quite  at  home  in  the  poet's  study. 
Of  course  I  began  to  tell  how  I  had  enjoyed 
the  country  and  the  fine  weather.  I  repressed 
all  German  serftiment,  and  spoke  soberly  and 
reservedly,  meaning  just  as  much  as  and  no 
more  than  I  said.  I  compared  the  lake  scene- 
ry with  the  most  notable  scenery  of  Germany ; 
but  used  no  extravagant  language  either  of^ 
admiration  or  of  the  reverse.  To  all  this  the 
aged  and  venerable  poet  listened  with  appa* 
rent  interest,  and  from  remarks  upon  scenery 
and  climate  we  came  to  literature.  Here  my 
flow  of  English  was  somewhat  checked  by  a 
question  about  the  young  poets  arising  in  Fa- 
therland. I  felt  at  once,  as  I  have  often  done 
before,  that  our  young  authors,  with  all  their 
fire  and  energy  and  fund  of  new  ideas,  have 
not  enough  of  sobriety,  distinctness,  or  intiilli- 
gibility  of  character  to  make  it  easy  to  talk 
about  them  or  to  describe  their  characters. 
How  much  more  easily  could  1  explain,  in  Ger- 
many, the  characters  of  any  great  English 
poets,  say  Pope,  or  Cowper,  or  Crabbe,  than 
explain  here  the  characteristics  of  our  new  lit- 
erature! This  fault  must  be  amended  among 
us  soon,  and  our  young  Pansophists  and  Uni- 
versalists  must  learn  to  be  content  with  being 
something  particular,  1  never  feel  so  strongly 
impressed  with  the  vague  character  of  a 
great  portion  of  our  literature  as  when  I  am 
asked  in  this  country  about  the  characteristics 
of  various  authors.  I  am  even  better  prepared 
with  answers  to  questions  about  our  old 
namby-pamby  literature.  1  can  say  some- 
thing definite  about  such  writers  as  Gleim, 
Holty,  Kleist  Klopstock,  Voss,  and  even  old 
Bodmer,  with  his  drone  of  an  epic,  "  The 
Nooechide ;"  but  what  can  I  say  when  asked 

about  such  geniuses  as  — ,  and ,  and 

?  1  am  driven  into  the  regions  of  reli- 
gion, or  politics,  or  philosophy,  to  find  charac- 
teristics of  their  writings.  1  felt  that  a  great 
part  of  our  literature  was  not  worth  talking  of 
to  a  man  like  Wordsworth  ;  though  1  also  am 
sure  that  we  have  writers  who  are  the  glory 
of  our  land.  1  shall  not  soon  forget  the  hoar 
of  twiligrht  which  1  spent  in  the  society  of  the 
poet.  He  spoke  freely  upon  many  interesting 
topics — his  contemporaries,  and  the  character 
of  the  times.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  relative  merits  of  English 
writersf  he  had  a  peculiar  standard.  Though 
bespoke  with  w^rm  admiration  of  :he  viffor  and 
fertility  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  genius,  I  tnought 
I  could  discover  in  his  remarks  an  undertone 
of  dissent  from  the  universal  applause  which 
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has  anticipated  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and 
placed  him  at  the  side  of  sl^  hakepeare.  It  might 
be  Diy  mistake;  but  I  imagined  that  he  did 
Doteeeni  bo  convereant  with  the  novels  and 
romances  of  the  northern  masrician  as  even  1, 
a  German,  might  be.  Of  Sou  they  he  spoke 
in  terms  of  atiiectionaie  regret  for  the  prema- 
ture decay  of  his  faculties.  We  had  some 
conversation  also  about  Col«  ridge,  his  early 
friend,  of  whom  he  spoke  as  a  man  of  wonder- 
ful imagination  and  luxurious  eloquence;  Lut 
in  early  life  bewildered  in  his  pursuits,  and 
turning  aside  from  the  due  cultivation  of  his 
birth-right,  poetry,  to  politics,  criticism,  reli- 
gious controversy,  and  metaphysics,  without 
attaining  in  any  oi  these  departments  the  per- 
fection and  mastery  which  be  might  have 
reached  as  a  poet. 


THE  ROBERTSES  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

BT  MRS.  TROLLOPE. 

From  Iho  New  HonUily  Magaxio*. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  Sophy  !  that  plague's 
past  and  over !"  exclaimed  Lady  Aforeton 
to  her  cousin,  as  they  drove  away  in  all  the 
happiness  of  their  recovered  tHe-^tete  from 
the  Rue  Taitbout.  **  I  don^t  know  what 
Sir  Christopher  may  say  to  it,  but  let  him 
say  what  he  will,  I  would  rather  bear  it  than 
hare  that  death's  head  and  cross  bones  for 
c?er  before  ray  eyes." 

"  Indeed,  my  dearest  cousin,  I  think  you 
ha?e  decided  rightly.  Nature  gave  you  a 
temper  that  was  never  intended  for  weep- 
ing and  lamentation,  and  it  would  be  no- 
thing short  of  ingratitude  and  rebellion  to 
Heaven  if  you  submitted  to  sit  down  with 
that  girl  before  your  eyes,"  replied  Lady 
Forton.  "  But  1  think,"  she  added,  '*  that 
you  must  write  to  her  father." 

'*  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Sophy,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  do  no  such  thing.  What  good  could 
I  possibly  do  by  writing  ?  Some  months 
hence  I  dare  say  I  shall  write,  but  shall 
pass  over  my  sending  her  to  those  worthy 
people,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course — just 
as  if  I  had  sent  her  to  a  school,  you 
know." 

Lady  Forton  remained  silent  on  hearing 
this,  while  Lady  Moreton  put  down  the 
window  of  the  carriage,  and  then  put  it  up 
again,  half  a  dozen  times  in  half  as  many 
minutes,  and  then  she  began  humming  a 
Dew  waltz.  This  lasted  till  they  had  got 
as  far  as  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  and  then  her 
sweet  cheerful  temper  yielding  at  last,  she 


exclaimed,  "  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what 
makes  you  sit  moping  there,  cousin  Sophy, 
without  condescending  to  give  me  a  word 
of  answer  ?" 

"  No,  no,  ma  cousine,  I  am  not  moping, 
I  am  writing." 

*'  Writing?  and  who  are  you  writing  to, 
pray  ?     The  Chevalier  de  St.  Armand  t" 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  am  writing  to  Sir 
Christopher  Harrington." 

"  Are  you  ?  What  a  dear  good  creature 
you  are,  Sophy  !  What  should  Tdo  with- 
out you  ?  But,  Sophy,  dear,  won't  he  think 
it  odd  for  you  to  write  to  him  ?  He  never 
set  eyes  upon  you  in  his  whole  life,  re- 
member." 

"  Why,  yes,  cousin,  I  suspect  he  might 
think  it  very  odd  indeed.  But  if  I  wrote 
the  letter,  and  you  copied  it,  he  would 
never  find  it  out,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
take  you  five  minutes." 

Lady  Moreton  sighed,  but  she  probably 
knew  that  resistance  was  vain,  and  said  no 
more  on  the  subject,  suddenly  dismissing 
it,  by  turning  the  discourse  to  the  fancy 
ball,  with  which  she  intended  to  conclude 
the  season.  Her  cautious  cousin  followed 
her  lead,  and  perfectly  contented  to  manage 
the  charming  tempered  countess,  her  purse, 
and  her  parties,  as  completely  as  a  pilot 
manages  the  course  of  a  ship  in  fair  wea- 
ther, said  not  a  syllable  more  either  of  Sir 
Christopher  or  his  daughter,  till  she  brought 
the  following  letter  for  her  docile  relative 
to  copy. 

**  Dear  Sir  Christopher, 
"  I  hope  that  you  will  feel  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  done  about  your  daughter.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  1  have  found  her 
rather  behind  hand  in  her  accomplish- 
ments. Every  thing  is  so  advanced  in 
Paris!  But  luckily  for  her,  a  charming 
family  of  the  name  of  Roberts,  who  are 
among  my  most  intimate  friends,  and  who 
move,  indeed,  in  the  very  first  circles  of 
Paris,  have  two  daughters,  whose  educa- 
tion is  still  going  on,  though  they  are  al- 
ready among  the  most  finished  samples  of 
Parisian  education  which  we  have  among 
us.  In  order  to  render  perfect  their  ac- 
cent in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, they  are  about  to  set  out  upon  a  most 
delightful  tour,  which  will  comprehend 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  they  have  the  ex- 
cessive kindness  to  take  Bertha  with  them. 
Had  there  been  time,  I  would  have  written 
to  consult  you  on  the  subject;  but  had  I 
done  so,  the  opportunity  would  have  been 
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lost,  and  we  can  never  hope  to  find  such 
another. 

**  Yours,  dear  Sir  Christopher, 

"  Always  affectionately, 

'*  M.  MORETON." 


Having  thus  guarded  against  all  possible 
danger  of  reasonable  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  young  lady's  father,  and  in  a  very 
prompt  and  business-like  manner  settled  all 
pecuniary  matters  with  the  Robertses,  Lady 
Moreton  dismissed  the  disagreeable  subject 
from  her  mind,  as  completely  as  we  now 
dismiss  her  ladyship  from  our  pages. 

As  soon  as  this  important  transaction 
was  completed,  our  travelling  friends  im- 
mediately fixed  the  day  of  their  departure 
for  Baden  Baden ;  Mrs.  Roberts  getting 
rid  of  all  her  debts  (excepting  a  few  small, 
half-forgotten  ones,  for  such  vulgar  com- 
modities as  many  particularly  elegant  peo- 
ple find  it  impossible  to  remember,)  by 
means  of  draininor  their  credit  at  their 
London  bankers  as  "  dry  as  hail ;"  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  set  out  with  liffht 
hearts,  and  a  quarter's  stipend  from  IVfiss 
Harrington  in  advance,  safely  stowed  in 
Mrs.  Roberts'  private  pocket-book. 

What  was,  however,  to  Mrs.  Roberts' 
feelings,  more  precious  still  than  her  bun- 
dle of  receipts,  and  her  not  quite  empty 
purse,  was  a  certain  tiny  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden,  obtained  for  her  by  her  old  friend, 
Mrs.  Bretlow,  from  a  French  lady  of  rank. 
This,  and  the  comfortable  conviction  that, 
notwithstanding  all  her  blunders  about 
prices,  and  the  comparative  expenses  of  a 
quiet  banker's  life  in  London,  and  those  of 
a  fine  lady  in  Paris,  she  still  retained  in 
her  husband's  opinion  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  very  best  manager  that  ever  lived, 
sufficed  to  send  her  off  in  excellent  spirits. 

She  was  conscious,  too,  that  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly improved  in  a  variety  of  ways  by 
ber  residence  in  Paris.  She  knew,  as  she 
told  her  confidential  Agatha,  a  monstrous 
deal  more  of  life  than  when  she  set  out, 
and  that  she  was  certain  she  should  get  on 
better  and  better  every  place  she  came  to. 

*<  It  is  the  duty  of  an  English  woman," 
said  she,  "  to  teach  all  foreigners  that  we 
are  the  first  people  of  the  earth  in  all  ways. 
And  that  is  what  I  will  teach  them,  go  where 
I  will,  you  may  depend  upon  that,  Agatha. 
Nobody  can  learn  every  thing  at  the  first 
momeut,  you  kuow,  and  of  course  I  feel  a 
little  put  out  in  Paris,  just  at  first,  about 
that  Dasty»  stupid,  milliner's  bill,  and  one  or 
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two  other  things.  For  instance,  it  never 
struck  me  till  quite  lately,  that  we  ought 
to  call  ourselves  De  Roberts.  I  have  not 
said  a  word  to  your  father  about  it  as  yet, 
but  I  have  had  new  card-plates  engraved. 
You  need  not  say  any  thing  about  it,  Aga- 
tha, till  after  we  have  left  Paris,  because  we 
should  have  such  lots  of  questions  to  an- 
swer.    But  look  here,  my  dear." 

The  young  lady  stretehed  out  her  hand 
to  receive  the  card  presented  to  her,  and 
read  thereon, 

MADAME  DE  ROBERTS, 
JWe  de  Hopkins, 

*'  What  put  this  into  your  head,  mam- 
ma?" said  Agatha,  smiling  with  evident 
admiration  and  pleasure. 

"  Why,  I  got  hold  of  it,  my  dear,  from  a 
conversation  I  overheard  some  time  ago  at 
that  ridiculous  Madame  de  Soissonac'g,  who, 
it  is  quite  plain,  by  the  bye,  has  turned  us 
off  because  Edward  would  not  give  up  that 
pretty  Madame  de  la  Motte  for  her.  But, 
however,  as  I  was  saying,  it  was  at  her 
house  that  I  got  the  idea,  which  I  must 
say,  I  think,  is  rather  a  clever  one.  I 
overheard  a  Frenchman  say  to  an  English- 
man— it  was  one  of  the  few  who  have  got 
common  sense  enough  to  speak  English, 
you  know — that  he  believed  all  the  best 
English  families  either  have  or  used  to  have  a 
de  put  before  their  names,  as  a  sign  that  thej 
came  first  from  some  of  the  great  families  in 
France.  And  the  Englishman  said,  '  Oh, 
yes,  certainly,  it  was  so.'  And  then  the 
Frenchman  said,  that  it  was  a  great  pitj 
the  English  ever  left  it  off,  for  that  not  all  the 
money  in  the  world  could  give  them  so 
much  consequence  on  the  Continent  as  the 
having  de  before  their  names.  Nothing  is 
lost  upon  me,  you  see." . 

"  No,  mamma,"  replied  Agatha,  "  you 
are  very  clever,  nobody  can  doubt  that,  and 
I  shall  like  to  be  called  Mademoiselle  de 
Roberts  exceedingly ;  and  so  will  Edward, 
too,  I'll  engage  for  it,  and  Maria  also.  But 
I  think  it  will  puzzle  papa  monstrously. 
What  do  you  think  he  will  say  to  it?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  my  dear,  bat 
it  does  not  much  signify,  I  suppose.  But 
yon  must  not  think,  Agatha,  that  I  mean  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  your  father.  Yoa 
know  I  always  forbid  every  thing  of  the 
kind.  Nobody  shall  ever  have  cause  to  say 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  that  I  ever  taught 
my  children  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  their 
father." 
And  now  every  thing  being  settled,  and 
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every  thing  being  packed,  the  whole  family, 
but  no  longer  encumbered  by  a  servant,  re- 
paired to  the  Messagerie,  and  stowed  them- 
selves into  the  interior  of  the  diligence 
bound  to  Strasbourg.  One  of  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts' last  purchases  in  Paris  was  the  toIu- 
mtnous  guide-book  of  the  admirable  Ma- 
dame  Starkay^  as  she  is  called  by  more 
than  one  of  the  nations  whose  hidden  treas- 
ures she  has  so  industriously  laid  bare. 
And  from  this  treasury  of  useful  knowledge 
she  had,  during  the  short  intervals  allowed 
by  her  more  active  labors,  already  gleaned 
a  great  deal.  Amongst  the  rest  she  had 
made  herself  perfectly  au  fait  of  all  the 
mysteries  of  veterino  travelling,  and  of  the 
immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it 
when  six  persons  are  to  be  conveyed.  This 
advantage,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be 
so  attainable  in  France  as  elsewhere,  and 
she  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  began  her 
onward  course  by  the  diligence.  But  she 
did  not  leave  Paris  till  she  had  made  Miss 
Harrington  understand,  by  a  reference  to 
Madame  Starkay's  statements  respecting 
posting,  that  the  journey  to  Baden  Baden 
could  not  possibly  be  made  for  less  than 
twenty  pounds,  which  sum  the  melancholy 
girl  deposited  in  her  hands,  secretly  re- 
joicing that  she  was  about  to  leave  the  tur- 
moil of  Paris  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
pounds  behind  her.  Their  first  halt  was 
for  dinner,  and  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts brought  forward  her  very  last  improve- 
ments in  the  French  language,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convincing  the  landlady,  two  cham- 
bermaids, and  three  waiters,  that  they  were 
themselves,  together  with  the  whole  nation 
to  which  they  belonged,  the  most  ignorant 
and  contemptible  set  of  creatures  upon  the 
earth ;  that  nothing  which  they  brought  to 
table  was  fit  for  the  food  of  Christians,  and 
that  the  not  having  salt-spoons  and  sugar- 
tongs,  was  a  demonstration  of  national 
inferiority,  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed. 

It  was  certainly  a  proof  that  her  resi- 
dence at  Paris  had  increased  her  vocabulary 
of  French  phrases,  that  she  so  far  managed 
to  make  herself  understood,  as  to  lead  the 
head-waiter  to  ask  tlie  landlady  whether 
she  did  not  think  the  English  the  most  dis- 
agreeable travellers  in  the  world.  But  it 
was  Miss  Agatha  who,  in  the  first  instance, 
reaped  this  reward  of  her  mother's  progress 
in  "  the  tongues,"  for  she  not  only  overheard, 
hat  understood  what  the  man  said.  How- 
ever, she  immediately  transferred  it,  in 
good  English,  to  the  ear  of  her  mamma, 
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and  then,  very  naturally,  Mrs.  Roberts 
grew  vehemently  patriotic,  declaring  that 
the  English  condescended  a  great  deal  too 
low,  in  putting  themselves  so  far  upon  an 
equality  with  a  set  of  contemptible  foreign- 
ers, as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing their  detestable  ingratitude  by  abus- 
ing them. 

•*I  only  wish,"  she  added  with  fervor, 
"that  our  gold  would  turn  into  lead  be- 
tween their  fingers,  and  then  they  wculd 
know  the  difference  between  a  really  great 
nation  and  themselves." 

However,  on  the  whole,  they  might  be 
said  to  have  reached  Strasbourg  in  safety ; 
for  though  no  part  of  the  distance  was  un- 
marked by  some  very  striking  display  of 
Gallic  inferiority,  they  were  neither  starved 
to  death,  nor  crushed  into  fragments  by  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  the  horses  which  drew 
their  vehicle ;  though  both  the  one  fate  and 
the  other  were  pretty  incessantly  prophesied 
by  the  indignant  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  could 
neither  understand  how  a  civilized  nation 
could  submit  to  eat  the  meat  that  had  posi- 
tively been  boiled  in  their  soup,  or  sufier 
four  horrid  great  animals  to  gallop  abreast, 
when  drawing  a  public  carriage,  to  which 
the  safety  of  English  travellers  was  so  fre- 
quently intrusted  1 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  disgust  and  indig- 
nation, however,  Mrs.  Roberts  never  ceased 
to  feel  that  by  thus  travelling  with  her  family 
abroad,  she  was  doing  an  extremely  genteel 
thing;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  her 
expressions  of  admiration  and  enjoyment, 
concerning  every  thing  she  saw  and  every 
thing  she  did,  when  writing  to  her  friends 
at  home,  or  her  demonstrations  of  disgust 
and  contempt  to  the  offending  natives  of 
the  countries  which  she  honored  with  her 
presence,  were  the  most  energetic  and 
powerful. 

At  Strasbourg,  Mrs.  Rgberts  of  course 
thought  \i  necessary  to  remain  long  enough 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  ita 
cathedral;  and  it  was  there  that  for  the 
first  time  her  young  protegie^  Miss  Har- 
rington, displayed  any  symptom  of  interest 
in  what  was  going  on  before  her  eyes. 

At  the  sight  of  the  mighty  church,  she 
started,  and  without  thinking  of  what  she 
was  about,  she  remained  as  perfectly  still 
as  if  her  feet  had  been  rooted  to  the  pave- 
ment, in  contemplation  of  the  western  front, 
long  after  the  rest  of  the  party  had  entered 
the  building. 

As  soon  as  the  mournful  young  traveller 
had  safficintly  recovered  her  presence  of 
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mind  to  become  aware  that  she  was  alone, 
she  experienced  a  painful  sensation  of  be- 
wilderment and  fear.  But  although  this 
poor  girl  partook  of  that  particular  weak- 
ues>8  of  mind  which  beset  the  Danish 
prince,  and  though  while  confessing,  like 
him,  that  death  was  common,  she  might 
fairly  enough  have  been  exposed  to  the  re- 
joinder, "Then  if  it  be,  why  seems  it  so 
particular  to  thee?" — notwithstanding  all 
this,  Bertha  Harrington  was  by  no  means 
a  silly  girl,  and  putting  her  hand  before  her 
eyes,  to  shut  out  for  a  moment  the  sight  of 
the  astounding  edifice  which  had  so  over- 
powered her  faculties,  she  set  to  work  upon 
a  strict  self-examination,  as  to  how  much  she 
remembered  about  the  hotel  at  which  they 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  for  the  day  and 
night.  Fortunately,  she  remembered  its 
name,  and  this  was  enough  to  re-assure 
her ;  for  if  she  should  happen  to  see  no 
more  of  her  party  either  in  or  about  the 
church,  she  knew  that  she  could  inquire 
her  way  to  the  hotel. 

Having  made  up  her  mind  on  this  point, 
a  very  ardent  wish  sprang  up  in  her  mind 
that  she  might  see  no  more  of  the  Roberts- 
es  till  she  met  them  at  dinner.  The  hour 
for  this  repast  had,  in  her  hearing,  been 
named  at  three  hours  later  than  the  present 
time,  and  the  possibility  that  she  might 
pas  that  interval  not  only  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  their  voices,  but  within  the  precincts 
of  the  solemn  wonder  that  reared  itself  be- 
fore her,  caused  a  movement  of  joyous 
satisfaction  at  her  heart,  which  it  was  long 
since  she  had  experienced. 

She  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  she 
should  be  speedily  sought  for,  and  judi- 
ciously anticipating  that  the  spot  first  re- 
visited would  be  that  on  which  she  had 
been  last  seen,  she  glided  away  to  the  left, 
and  was  avain  standing  entranced  before 
the  statued  stateliness  of  the  north  side  of 
the  building,  while  her  party,  staring  in  all 
directions  round  the  wide,  extent  that 
spreads  before  the  western  front,  remained 
wondering  d  renvie  Pun  de  Pauire,  where 
she  could  possibly  be. 

Their  exit  from  the  building  in  search  of 
her,  however,  though  by  no  means  long  de- 
layed, was  not  made  till  the  whole  family  had 
seen  quite  as  much  of  the  interior  of  Stras- 
bourg Cathedral  as  they  desired  to  see. 
There  were  no  statues  upon  which  Mrs. 
Roberts  could  display  her  enthusiasm,  as 
she  had  been  wont  to  do  in  the  halls  of  the 
Louvre ;  there  were  no  moustached  beaox, 
aor  gaily  attired  belles,  for  the  fair  sisters 
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and  their  brother  to  stare  at ;  and,  as  for 
the  worthy  Mr.  Roberts  himself,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  church  with  his  huge  bandanna 
pocket  handkerchief  wrapped  closely  rcund 
his  head,  declaring  that  he  had  never  been 
in  such  a  well  in  his  life,  and  that  if  he 
stayed  another  minute  there  he  should 
have  rheumatism  in  his  head  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

Having  therefore  looked  about  as  much 
as  they  thought  needful,  for  the  lost  Bertha, 
all  serious  anxiety  on  her  account  being 
effectually  prevented  by  their  being  aware 
that,  by  some  strange  accident  or  other, 
this  very  odd  girl  spoke  French  as  well  as 
she  did  English,  they  agreed  to  proceed  on 
their  ramble  round  the  town.  The  ever- 
provident  Mrs.  Roberts,  indeed,  whispered 
to  her  son  before  they  set  off,  that  perhaps 
he  would  do  better  to  stay  behind  and  poke 
about  the  old  church  a  little  in  search  of 
her. 

"It  would  be  such  a  nice  opportunity, 
Edward,  if  you  did  happen  to  find  her," 
she  added  coaxingly ;  **  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose we  shall  see  any  thing  very  particular 
in  this  queer  old  town." 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  suppose  there  is  a 
single  thing,  dead  or  alive,  in  the  whole 
place,  that  I  would  give  half  a  sou  to  look 
at.  But  I  won't  play  guardian  angel  to 
Miss  Bertha  for  all  that.  She  is  the  dull- 
est young  devil  that  I  ever  came  near  in 
my  life,  and  I  would  see  her  jump  from 
the  top  of  that  filagree  steeple  up  there 
rather  than  be  plagued  with  her  imperti- 
nent silence  for  five  minutes." 

"  But,  Edward,  dearest,"  persisted  the 
anxious, parent,  "you  should  never  forget 
that  she  will  have  three  thousand  a-year." 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  mother,"  replied 
the  young  man,  "  I  never  do  forget  it,  and 
if  her  father  keeps  single  for  the  next  three 
years  I  fully  intend  to  marry  her,  if  she 
were  to  grow  paler  and  duller  every  hour 
of  her  life  from  this  day  to  that.  But  I 
hope,  ma'am,  you  don't  suppose  that  I  am 
snch  a  very  slow  coach  as  to  require  three 
years  to  bring  me  in?  You  may  manage 
the  girl  as  you  will  for  the  next  two  years 
eleven  months  and  fifteen  days,  and  1  will 
manage  myself  according  to  my  own  fancy 
during  the  same  time,  and  then  you  shall 
see  me  make  play,  mother,  push  all  other 
pretenders  out  of  the  field,  and  join  myself 
in  holy  wedlock  to  the  young  lady  and  her 
thousands  before  you    know    where  yoa 
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''Dear,  lively  creature  1"  returned  bis 
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mother,  releasing  the  struggling  arm  she 
had  seized  while  making  the  remonstrance; 
"  if  you  have  a  mind  to  do  that,  or  any 
thing  else,  darling,  I  don't  feel  much  doubt 
but  that  you  will  be  able^to  do  it.  But  do 
step  on,  my  dear  Edward,  and  give  those 
two  audacious  officers  a  look  with  those 
eyes  of  your's  You  see  how  they  have 
stepped  off  the  pavement,  almost  into  the 
gutter,  to  let  your  sisters  pass,  as  if  we 
were  such  fools  as  not  to  know  that  they 
do  it  only  to  have  a  good  opportunity  of 
staring  at  them  1  I  suppose  they  think  we 
shall  take  it  all  for  politeness.  Not  quite 
so  soft  as  that,  are  wc,  Edward  t" 
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For  the  first  time  since  the  strange  and 
terrible  events  which  had  sent  her  in  a 
condition  far  worse  than  that  of  an  orphan, 
from  her  home  and  her  country.  Bertha 
Harrington  now  felt  a  sensation  of  positive 
enjoyment.  Before  she  entered  upon  the 
stupendous  vastness  of  the  venerable 
church,  she  watched  from  behind  a  shelter- 
ing buttress  the  departure  of  the  family 
into  which  she  had  been  so  strangely  graft- 
ed, from  the  square,  if  the  open  space  in 
which  it  stands  supreme  can  be  so  termed, 
and  then,  released  from  all  fears  of  an  im- 
mediate reunion  with  them,  she  pushed 
open  a  small  door  and  went  in.  On  first 
entering  the  vast  cathedral  of  Strasbourg 
the  emotion  felt  is  generally  rather  that  of 
disappointment  than  pleasure ;  a  disappoint- 
ment occasioned  by  the  contrast  between 
the  rude  and  unfinished  appearance  of  the 
interior,  and  the  rich  magnificence  of  the 
external  architecture.  The  whole  edifice 
is  a  noble  conception;  but  the  patience, 
the  labor,  and  the  abounding  wealth  which 
may  so  easily  be  traced  in  all  the  elabo- 
rate details  of  its  exterior  finishing,  seem 
to  have  failed  before  the  pious  work  had 
beeniong  continued  within.  But  when 
the  pampered  eye  that  has  been  feasting 
on  the  dainty  decorations  of  the  outer 
walls,  their  buttresses,  their  pinnacles, 
their  cornices — their  countless  population 
of  saints  and  angels,  martyrs  and  kings — 
the  doorways,  that  look  like  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  and  the  spire  whose  leafy  tracery 
seems  piercing  a  way  to  it — when  the  pam- 
pered eye  has  become  accustomed,  as  it 
were,  to  the  striking  difference  between 
what  it  has  been  gazing  at  without,  and 
what  it  has  to  rest  upon  within,  the  ima- 
gination  very  speedily  becomes  satisfied, 
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and,  forgetful  of  the  pomps  and  vanities 
which  have  been  lefl  to  the  idle  gazers  of 
the  market-place,  lulls  itself  into  holy  med- 
itation in  the  still  space,  so  awful  in  its 
vastness,  which  seems  void  of  every  thing 
but  the  solemn  silence  that  permits  the 
thoughts  to  rise  to  heaven. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  inf)uence  of  the 
place  on  the  mind  of  Bertha  Harrington. 
It  was  long,  very  long,  since  she  had  felt 
herself  so  completely  at  liberty,  and  though 
a  well-taught  young  Protestant,  her  first 
impulse,  in  this  Romish  church,  was  to 
pray.  Poor  young  creature !  her  heart 
was  almost  as  heavy  as  it  was  innocent; 
and  yet  Bertha  Harrington  was  not  in  love, 
nor  was  she  poor,  nor  was  she  persecuted 
afler  the  manner  of  a  heroine,  nor  had  she. 
left  in  any  other  land,  any  persons  who 
were  much  dearer  to  her  than  those  she 
had  found  in  this.  For,  in  truth,  she  had 
never  loved,  warmly,  truly,  and  devotedly, 
but  one  human  being,  and  that  one  was 
her  mother.  This  mother,  as  unlike  in  all 
things  to  the  sister  who  has  been  introduced 
to  the  reader,  as  it  was  possible  for  one 
woman  to  be  to  another,  had  passed  through 
a  short  life  to  an  awfully  sudden  death, 
with  little  to  cheer  her  seemingly  prosper^ 
ous,  but  really  unhappy  destiny,  save  the 
constant  society,  the  constant  love,  and  the 
constant  duty  of  her  one  sweet  child. 

Lady  Harrington,  who  was  fifteen  years 
younger  than  her  sister,  had  been  early 
married  to  her  wealthy,  handsome,  and 
very  accomplished  husband.  She  had 
loved  him^  too.  most  tenderly ;  and  as  she 
was  blessed  with  great  beauty,  very  bright 
intelligen4:e,  perfect  health,  great  acquire- 
ments in  all  accomplishments  that  could 
fascinate  others  and  amuse  herself,  and, 
to  crown  all,  possessed  a  most  sweet  and 
loving  temper,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  happiest 
young  women  in  existence. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  there 
are  but  few  so  wretched.  Her  first  mis- 
fortune was  the  giving  birth  to  a  daughter, 
instead  of  a  son.  The  sort  of  effect  which 
this  disappointment  produced  on  the  father 
is  not  easily  described.  His  beautiful 
young  wife  seemed  suddenly  to  become 
disagreeable  to  him.  He  did  not  positively 
use  her  ill ;  that  is  to  say,  he  never  ad- 
dressed her  in  harsh  or  unseemly  language, 
nor  were  any  of  the  luxuries  of  her  station 
and  fortune  withdrawn.  But,  in  truth,  he 
rarely  addressed  her  at  all ;  and  having 
arranged  her  removal  from  London  where 
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her  child  was  born,  to  his  remote  castle  in 
Ireland,  he  never  arranged  any  other  re- 
moval for  her,  but  without  alluding  to  any 
cause  whatever  for  his  conduct,  he  gradu- 
ally withdrew  himself  from  her  society, 
passing  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
London,  but  still  occasionally  paying  a 
visit  of  a  few  days  at  a  time  to  his  castle, 
his  wife,  and  his  child,  so  that  he  could 
not  strictly  be  said  to  live  separately  from 
her. 

But  it  would  have  been  greatly  more  for 
her  happiness  had  he  done  so ;  for  then, 
time,  her  little  daughter,  her  books,  her 
music,  and  the  lovely  wildness  of  her  mag- 
nificent abode,  would  by  degrees  have 
soothed  her  spirit,  and  reconciled  her  to 
her  strange  destiny.  But  these  visitations, 
startling  from  their  unannounced  sudden- 
ness, and  always  bringing  the  alternate  hot 
and  cold  ague  fits  of  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment, to  the  hard-to-cure  love  of  the  fond 
young  wife,  perpetually  disturbed  her  ex- 
istence, without  cheering  it,  and  it  was 
only  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
her  life  when  Bertha  had  become  capable 
of  being  her  companion  as  well  as  her 
pupil,  that  the  spirit  of  the  neglected  wife, 
and  almost  desolate  recluse,  became  toler- 
ably tranquil,  and  resigned  to  the  lot  she 
had  drawn. 

During  these  years.  Bertha  had  grown 
into  so  very  charming,  and  so  very  dear  a 
companion,  that  her  mother  could  endure 
with  comparative  indifference,  the  seeming- 
ly unmeaning  comings  and  goings  of  Sir 
Christopher.  The  only  care  which  the 
negligent  father  of  this  sweet  girl  ever 
bestowed  on  her  education,  was  the  sending 
down  a  young  Frenchwoman  to  Castle 
Harrington  by  way  of  a  governess.  Bertha 
was,  however,  rather  more  than  twelve 
years  old  when  she  arrived,  and  as  her 
mother  had  already  made  her  an  extremely 
good  French  scholar,  this  innovation  might 
very  well  have  been  dispensed  with.  How- 
ever, as  the  young  woman  was  a  Parisian, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  well  edu- 
cated. Lady  Harrington  willingly  submit- 
ted to  it,  permitting  the  handsome  stranger 
to  live  en  tiers  with  herself  and  her 
daughter,  save  for  two  precious  hours 
in  the  evening,  when  previous  to  their  re- 
tiring together  to  rest,  the  mother  and 
daughter  still  enjoyed  an  interval  of  un- 
bounded confidence.  And  in  the  mornings, 
too,  when  rambling  farther  on  foot  than 
the  delicate  Mademoiselle  Labarre  liked  to 
follow  them,  they  still  pursued  their  sketch- 
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ing,  or  their  botanizing  tite  a  teie  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  dfiy  they  lived  all 
together  and  Bertha  had  the  advantage  of 
improving  her  French  accent  and  her  fa- 
miliarity with  the  colloquial  idiom;  for  the 
conversation  was  wholly  French,  mademoi- 
selle professing  herself  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  English  language. 

In  this  manner  above  four  years  had 
passed  with  little  variety,  save  that  which 
arose  from  the  visits  of  Sir  Christopher. — 
These  seldom  lasted  beyond  a  day  or 
two,  but  they  had  become  considerably 
more  frequent  than  formerly  ;  they  caused , 
however,  but  little  variety  in  the  daily 
routine  of  Lady  Harrington's  life,  or  in 
that  of  her  daughter  either.  Their  morn- 
ing  walks,  and  their  evening  ttte  d  tete^ 
went  on  as  usual,  for  Sir  Christopher  in- 
variably passed  his  evenings  in  his  library, 
where  he  had  an  excellent  collection  of 
books,  which,  notwithstanding  the  general 
dissipation  of  his  habits,  had  ever  contin- 
ued an  object  of  interest  to  him.  Made- 
moiselle Labarre  also  continued  her  usual 
practice  of  respectfully  saluting  the  ladies 
as  soon  as  she  had  taken  her  coffee,  and 
leaving  the  saloon  to  Lady  Harrington  and 
her  daughter. 

Although  Mademoiselle  Labarre  was,  as 
we  have  said,  no  great  walker,  her  general 
health  had  appeared  exceedingly  good  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Lady  Harrington.  She  then  appeared  to 
lose  her  spirits  and  her  strength,  and  soon 
took  the  opportunity  of  Sir  Christopher's 
arrival  at  the  castle  to  signify  her  intention 
of  resigning  her  situation  and  returning  to 
the  continent.  No'  time,  however,  was 
specified  for  her  departure,  but  it  was  un- 
derstood that  she  intended  to  set  off,  as 
soon  as  she  felt  well  enough  to  .undertake 
the journey. 

Great  kindness  and  attention  ware  shown 
her  on  the  part  of  Lady  Harrington,  but 
she  made  no  effort  to  detain  her,  |s  it  ap- 
peared evident,  from  Sir  Christopher's 
silence  on  the  subject,  that  he  agreed  with 
her  in  thinking  that  Bertha  could  not  reap 
any  further  benefit  from  her  services. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher himself  still  at  the  castle,  when  one 
night  shortly  after  the  mother  and  daughter 
had  retired  to  bed,  -Bertha,  who  slept  in  a 
bed  beside  her  mother's,  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  a  cry  from  Lady  Harrington. 
The  young  girl  was  by  her  side  in  an  in- 
stant, and  the  light  of  the  night-lamp  suf- 
ficed to  show  her  the  beloved  features  of 
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her  mother  convulsed  in  roortal  agony. 
To  procure  assistance  was  of  course  the 
first  idea  that  occurred  to  her,  and  hastily 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  seize  the  lamp, 
while  her  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  con- 
vulsed features  of  her  mother,  she  over- 
turned it,  and  the  flame  went  out.  She 
knew  her  way,  however,  to  the  chamber 
of  her  mother's  personal  attendant  too  well 
to  cause  her  any  fear  lest  she  should  fail 
to  find  it  without  a  light,  and  losing  not 
an  instant  even  to  clothe  her  delicate  feet 
in  slippers,  she  crept  along  by  the  help  of 
the  well-known  furniture  till  she  reached 
the  door  and  entered  upon  the  long  passage 
which  .led  to  the  rather  distant  sleeping- 
rooms  of  the  household. 

Her  unclad  feet  moved  so  noiselessly 
along  the  carpeted  passage,  that  if  every 
room  she  passed  had  been'  inhabited,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  that  any  one 
could  have  heard  her.  Nevertheless  she 
perceived  a  strong  light  gleam  from  the 
partially  opened  door  of  one  of  the  rooms 
she  was  about  to  pass,  and  rejoiced  by  the 
hope  of  finding  speedy  aid,  she  quickened 
her  already  rapid  pace  for  a  step  or  two, 
and  presently  perceived  that  the  light  came 
from  the  door  of  Mademoiselle  Labarre. 

There  had  ever  been  something,  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  say  what,  in  the  manners  of 
this  young  woman,  which  though  perfectly 
well-bred  and  respectful,  had  never  led  to 
that  kindly  degree  of  intimacy  which  Lady 
Harrington  would  willingly  have  permitted; 
there  had  ever  been  something  of  restraint 
and  coldness  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
intercourse,  which  would  certainly  have 
prevented  Bertha  from  selecting  her  as  the 
first  to  summon  in  a  moment  of  such  pain- 
ful alarm  as  the  present;  nevertheless,  she 
determined,  as  her  door  was  open,  to  enter 
her  room,  and  entreat  Her  to  awaken  some  of 
the  men  servants,  and  to  send  them  off  for 
medical  assistance. 

But  one  or  two  more  of  her  rapid,  noise- 
less steps,  brought  within  reach  of  seeing 
the  figure  of  the  Frenchwoman,  who  stood 
immediately  within  the  door,  and  also  her 
features,  made  distinctly  visible  by  the 
light  of  a  wax  taper  she  held  in  her  hand. 

The  figure  of  Bertha  was  still  completely 
hid  in  the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  and  for 
an  instant  she  paused  to  contemplate  the 
spectre-like  countenance  of  Mademoiselle 
Labarre.  She  was  as  pale  as  death ;  her 
eyes  were  not  only  wide  open,  but  distend- 
ed so  much  beyond  their  usual  size,  as  to 
give  her  the  appearance  of  a  being  under 
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the  influence  of  terror,  that  amounted  to 
agony.  Her  lips  were  unclosed,  and  fright- 
fully colorless,  and  her  beautiful  teeth  were 
visible  from  side  to  side,  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  to  express  the  suspension  of  all  her 
faculties  in  a  paroxysm  of  horror. 

At  any  other  moment  Bertha  would  have 
fled  from  her  in  alarm,  in  the  belief,  proba- 
bly, that  some  sudden  fit  of  frensy  had  fal- 
len upon  her ;  but  now,  bewildered  herself, 
the  poor  girl,  by  the  dreadful  fears  to  which 
her  mother's  violent  suflerings  had  given 
rise,  she  fancied  that  Mademoiselle  La- 
barre hud  been  made  aware  of  them,  she 
knew  not  how,  and  feeling  that  her  ghostly 
appearance  was  only  a  part  of  the  frightful 
terror  of  the  moment,  she  rushed  onward 
and  seized  her  by  the  arm. 

The  governess  uttered  a  shriek  so  loud 
and  shrill  that  Bertha  recoiled  from  her  in 
terror,  but  she  called  her  by  her  name, 
adding,  " Gracious  Heaven!  she  has  lost 
her  senses  1" 

These  sounds  seemed  to  restore  the  be- 
wildered faculties  of  Mademoiselle  Labarre, 
and  shf3  exclaimed  in  French,  *-*  I  beg  your 
pardon.     Is  it  you  ?     Why — " 

**  Oh  !  mademoiselle,''  exclaimed  Bertha, 
"  my  mother  1" 

•*  Your  mother  ?  Is  she  dead  ?"  said  the 
governess,  shuddering. 

"  O  Heaven  forbid  !"  cried  Bertha,  "  but 
she  is  ill,  mademoiselle,  very  ill,  I  am  going 
for  her  maid.  Give  me  your  candle ;  we 
are  in  darkness.  Light  this  light,  this 
other  candle.  Mademoiselle  Labarre,  and 
in  the  name  of  pity  rouse  some  of  the  ser- 
vants that  they  may  go  for  the  apothe- 
cary." 

Having  obtained  the  light,  Bertha  darted 
forward,  and  presently  aroused  the  sleep- 
ing maid,  who  instantly  accompanied  her 
back  to  the  chamber  of  her  mistress.  As 
they  passed  the  door  of  Mademoiselle  La- 
barre, they  perceived  that  it  was  wide 
open,  and  the  apartment  empty. 

"  She  is  gone  to  call  the  men  servants," 
said  Bertha. 

'*  No  matter  where  she  is  gone,"  replied 
the  waiting-maid,  between  her  closed  teeth. 

Bertha  turned  quickly  round  to  look  at 
her,  but  this  was  no  moment  to  ask  for  expla- 
nations. They  were  already  at  the  door  of 
Lady  Harrington's  room,  and,  hastening 
through  it,  they  found  her  lying  perfectly 
still,  but  already  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  and 
very  nearly  as  motionless.  Bertha  bent 
over  her  in  unspeakable  agony,  and  wiped 
the  cold  dew  from  her  forehead. 
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''Sir  Christopher  ought  to  be  called^ 
Miss  Bertha/'  said  the  sobbing  maid. 

"Go,"  replied  Bertha,  "  go  to  him  " 

The  woman  led  the  room  without  reply, 
and  then  the  wretched  girl,  who  already  fell 
that  she  was  motherless,  pressed  her  trero* 
bling  lips  to  those  of  the  idolized  parent 
whom  she  knew  too  surely  would  soon  be 
removed  from  her  fur  ever.  The  cold 
hand  which  she  had  taken  in  hers,  feebly 
returned  the  pressure  of  her  fingers,  and 
then,  as  Bertha  stooped  again  to  kiss  that 
dear  and  still  living  hand,  the  lips  of  her 
dying  mother  parted,  and  a  voice  that 
sounded  as  if  it  issued  from  the  tomb,  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  foison." 

There  could  be  no  mistake.  The  voice 
was  low,  hollow,  and  sepulchral,  but  the 
word  was  perfectly  distinct. 

The  agony  which  but  one  short  moment 
before  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  fate  to 
render  more  bitter,  was  now  increased  ten- 
fold. Bertha  uttered  a  shriek  almost  as 
terrible  as  that  which  she  had  listened  to 
from  her  governess  a  few  moments  before, 
and  then  a  wild  idea  that  help  might  even 
yet  be  administered  took  possession  of  her, 
and,  utterly  distracted,  she  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  exclaiming,  **  Murder !  Poison ! 
Help!" 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  door  she 
met  her  father;  his  dressing-gown  was  hur- 
riedly thrown  round  him,  and  he  looked 
pale  and  frightened. 

"  She  is  poisoned !  she  is  poisoned !" 
shrieked  Bertha. 

Sir  Christopher  spoke  not,  but  hurried 
onward  to  his  lady's  room. 

**  Give  orders,  Miss  Bertha, — give  orders 
instantly,  that  the  guilty  wretch  escape  nut !" 
cried  the  personal  attendant  of  Lady  Har- 
rington, in  a  state  of  dreadful  excitement, 
"I  found  her  with  him, Miss  Bertha!  I  found 
her  in  the  bed-room  of  your  father.  Let 
her  not  escape.  If  you  are  my  angel  lady's 
daughter,  let  her  not  escape.  She  has 
murdered  her — your  mother !" 

Several  servants,  both  male  and  female, 
were  by  this  time  collected  in  the  corridor, 
and  all  of  them  rushed  forward  together 
towards  tho  room  of  Lady  Harrington. 
Bertha,  when  the  dreadful  words  of  her 
mother's  maid  reached  her  ear,  attempted  to 
speak,  but  her  voice  failed  her.  She  raised 
her  arms  as  a  signal  that  the  throng  which 
was  hurrying  onward  should  stop  and  hear 
her ;  but,  ere  she  could  make  herself  heard 
or  understood,  the  horror  of  the  moment 
overcame  her,  and  she  fell  fainting  upon 
the  ground. 
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When  she  recovered  her  senses  she  found 
herself  in  a  room  distant  from  that  which 
had  for  years  been  shared  between  her  and 
her  mother,  and  with  the  usual  medical  at- 
tendant of  the  family  hanging  over  her. 
For  a  few  moments  she  was  utterly  bewil* 
dered,  and  all  her  efforts  were  insufficient 
to  recall  clearly  the  scenes  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  loss  of  her  senses.  By  degrees, 
however,  these  dreadful  scenes  returned 
with  only  too  much  precision  and  certainty, 
and  raising  her  head  from  the  pillow,  she 
exclaimed,  "  My  mother!"  No  voice  an- 
swered her.  The  apothecary  stepped  aside^ 
and  taking  a  glass  of  hartshorn  and  water 
from  a  table,  put  it  silently  to  her  lips. 

"  It  is  over  !  She  is  dead  I"  said  the 
poor  girl  putting  aside  the  needless  remedy 
which  was  to  restore  sensation,  already  too 
acutely  alive. 

**  It  is  too  true,  my  dear  young  lady,"  re- 
plied the  apothecary.     **  Pray  to  God  that 
you  may  be  supported  under  this  most  ter 
rjble  affliction." 

Bertha  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  was 
evidently  struggling  with  her  own  weak- 
ness to  ask  some  question,  the  nature  of 
which  might  be  read  in  her  eyes,  though 
her  lips  refused  to  utter  it.  At  that  mo- 
ment there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  in  per- 
fect possession  of  her  senses,  but  no  one 
had  the  heart  to  tell  her  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  her  mother  was 
murdered;  no  one  had  courage  to  say  that 
some  of  the  servants,  who  had  long  sus- 
pected a  too  great  intimacy  between  Mad- 
emoiselle Labarre  and  their  master,  had 
now  spoken  openly  ,  and  that  the  wretched 
woman,  having  been  sought  for  in  vain  in 
every  part  of  the  castle  and  grounds,  was 
considered  as  the  author  of  Lady  Harring- 
ton's death.  No  one  dared  to  tell  her  that 
her  father,  having  looked  for  a  moment  on 
the  breathless  body  of  his  wife,  had  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  apartment,  and  when 
applied  to  for  instructions  as  to  how  the  ter- 
rified household  were  to  proceed,  uttered 
only  the  words,  "  Begone!  Leave  me!  Do 
what  you  will !" 

None  of  this  was  spoken  openly  to  Ber- 
tha ;  she  would  have  suffered  less  in  health, 
probably,  if  it  had  been  :  but  having  heard 
and  understood  enough  to  make  her  either 
know  or  suspect  almost  every  thing,  she 
was  lefl  to  supply  what  was  imperfect  in  the 
horrible  history  by  the  working  of  her  al- 
ready shaken  reason,  and  the  consequence 
was,   that  within  twelve  hours  of  the  mo- 
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tber'a  death,  the  daughter  was  in  a  state  of 
Tiolent  delirium. 

Sir  Christopher,  meanwhile,  must  have 
BO  far  recovered  his  composure  as  to  have 
issued  the  orders  which  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  rendered  absolutely  necessa- 
ry for  his  own  security.  He  volunteered  a 
deposition  before  the  nearest  magistrate,  in 
which  he  confessed  the  disgraceful  fact  that 
the  governess  of  his  daughter  was  his  mis- 
tress, and  plainly  stated  his  belief  that  this 
woman,  moved  by  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy, 
had  caused  the  death  of  Lady  Harrington 
by  poison.  He  had  lost  no  time  in  sum- 
moning the  proper  persons  to  examine  the 
body,  which  had  exhibited  the  most  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  the  cause  of  her  death, 
and  he  had  caused  every  repository  which 
had  been  used  by  the  suspected  fugitive  to 
be  sealed,  till  formally  examined  before 
proper  legal  authorities. 

Not  only  these,  but  all  the  minor  details 
called  for  by  the  occasion,  were  punctually  at- 
tended to.  The  state  of  his  young  daugh- 
ter not  being  considered  dangerous,  but 
merely  the  temporary  consequence  of  the 
violent  agitation  she  had  endured,  did  not 
prevent  Sir  Christopher's  giving  orders  for 
the  preparation  of  proper  mourning  for  her ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  deemed  proper  for  her 
to  travel,  she  had  been  sent  to  her  estima- 
ble aunt  in  Paris. 

But  none  of  all  this  important  business 
had  occupied  the  baronet  so  completely  as 
to  preveui  his  organizing  a  series  of  mys- 
tifications for  the  public  papers,  which,  by 
the  help  of  a  skilful  agent  had  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes.  The  first  step  in  this 
series  was  to  despatch  an  account  of  his 
lady's  sudden  death  to  a  multitude  of 
journals,  in  which  every  fact,  except  that 
of  her  death,  was  falsified ;  and  as  these 
differed  from  each  other  in  all  essen- 
tial points,  the  truth,  which  was  never 
stated  in  any  of  them,  was  merged  and  lost 
sight  of,  amidst  the  mass  of  wild  romances, 
which  were  immediately  put  into  circulation. 

In  one  account  it  was  stated  that  the  un- 
happy lady  had  been  barbarously  murdered 
by  a  party  of  discontented  tenants,  who  had 
been  suddenly  dismissed  from  their  fiirms. 
This  was  contradicted  on  the  following  day, 
by  a  declaration  *'  by  the  highest  authority," 
that  the  district,  though  one  of  the  most 
disorderly  in  Ireland,  had  been  particularly 
quiet  for  some  time,  and  that  it  was  the 
life  of  Sir  Christopher,  aqd  not  that  of  his 
lady,  which  had  been  endangered  by  the 
practices  of  some  evil  disposed  individuals  I 
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who  had  contrived  to  get  domesticated  in 
the  family. 

This  again  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
grave  statement  that  the  whole  of  the  re- 
ports respecting  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  had  been  supposed  to  attend  the 
death  of  the  late  lamented  Lady  Harrington, 
were  utterly  unfounded,  and  had  arisen 
solely  from  her  having  died  so  suddenly,  as 
to  induce  her  agitated  husband  to  insist 
upon  a  post  mortem  examination;  and  in 
this  last  statement  there  was,  apparently, 
such  a  weight  of  grave  authority,  as  to  make 
i^speedily  settle  itself  into  the  public  mind 
as  the  truth.  Of  private  accounts  there 
were  none  whatever.  The  castle  and  its 
dependencies  formed  one  of  the  most  deso« 
late,  though  roost  picturesque  domains  in 
Ireland ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  pop- 
ulation round  it,  that  no  single  proprietor, 
except  Sir  Christopher,  made  a  residence  of 
any  mansion  to  be  found  for  many  miles 
round  Castle  Harrington.  And  thus  an 
event  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  have  made  a.  nine  days'  wonder  for 
the  gaping  world,  passed  like  the  unsub- 
stantial vision  of  a  magic  lantern,  too  rapid 
in  movement,  and  too  vague  in  outline,  to 
leave  much  trace  on  the  memory  of  any 
save  the  scattered  few  whose  destinies  were 
affected  by  it.  This  rapid  sketch  luay  ac- 
count for  the  melancholy  of  the  *'  horrid 
girl,"  whose  sadness  had  so  painfully  an- 
noyed the  sweet  temper  of  Lady  Moreton. 

And  now  to  return  to  time  present. 
There  stood  Bertha  beneath  the  towering 
roof  of  Strasbourg  cathedral,  her  sorrows 
as 'well  as  herself  seeming  for  the  moment 
to  be  lost  in  its  stupenduous  vastness,  and  a 
feeling  of  pious  submission  to  the  Being  for 
whose  worship  it  was  reared,  so  soothingly 
stealing  over  her  that,  fur  the  first  time 
since  her  misfortune,  she  forgot  to  think 
herself  the  most  unhappy  being  in  existence. 

The  holy  stillness  of  the  place  was  most 

delicious  to   her,  and   as  she  paced  with 

noiseless  tread  from  one  extremity  of  the 

solemn  edifice  to  the  other,  she  thanked 

God  that  her  reason  had  not  forsaken  her 

for  ever,  and  that  her  spirit  could  still  taste 

the  elevating  influence  of  such  a  moment  as 

she  now  enjoyed. 

•         ••••• 

Though  the  Roberts  family  had  wandered 
away  to  the  gardens  which  skirt  the  town, 
without  the  clog  of  any  great  anxiety  on  the 
subject  of  Bertha's  disappearance,  she  was 
not  forgotten  by  them  during  the  domestic 
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enjoyment  of  their  ramble  ;  and,  to  say 
truth,  there  was  not  one  of  the  family,  the 
heavy  Mr.  Roberts  himself  included,  who 
did  not  relieve  their  minds  by  abusing 
her,  more  or  less.  The  young  gentleman, 
though  he  confessed  that  he  had  decided  up- 
on making  her  his  wife,  notwithstanding  de> 
dared  that  she  was,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  most  confounded  little  rococo  bore  he 
had  ever  encountered,  and  that  he  did  not 
believe  she  had  ever  once  looked  him  in  the 
face  from  the  first  moment  she  had  entered 
their  house  at  Paris  to  the  instant  she  had 
contrived  to  dodge  away  from  them  at  tt^e 
cathedral. 

''  My  dear  Edward,  the  girl  is  a  fool," 
observed  his  mother  in  reply.  ''  I  have 
watched  her  closely;  my  eyes  were  not 
given  me  for  nothing,  and  I  will  venture  to 
assert  that  her  intellect  is  below  the  ordina- 
ry level.  This  is  certainly  a  great  misfor- 
tune, and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  But  we 
can't  in  this  life,  you  know,  Edward,  expect 
to  find  every  thing  cut  and  dried  exactly  ac- 
cording to  our  wishes.  I  do  not  think  she  is 
ugly,  and  there  is  some  comfort  in  that,  you 
must  allow." 

''  You  are  not  going  to  fancy,  I  hope, 
that  I  have  any  intention  of  falling  in  love 
with  her,  ma'am?"  said  Mr.  Edward,  with 
a  broad  grin,  and  pressing  the  arm  of  his 
sister  Maria,  who  at  that  moment  had 
the  honor  of  walking  with  him.  '*  I  must 
beg  that  you  will  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
contented  by  my  marrying  her." 

*'  You  dear  droll  creature  you !  Who 
ever  asked  you  to  fall  in  love  with  her  1" 
returned  his  lively  mother,  with  a  gay 
laugh.  ^'  I  am  afraid  we  all  know  you  (oo 
well,  you  gallant  gay  Lothario,  for  us  to 
entertain  any  such  expectation.  But  my 
conscience  gives  me  no  trouble  on  that 
head,  Mr.  Edward  Roberts.  Your  angelic 
temper  will  be  sure  to  make  any  woman  you 
marry  happy,  whether  you  love  her  or 
not." 

This  did  not  reach  the  still  rather  old- 
fashioned  ear  of  Mr.  Roberts,  nor  was  it  in- 
tended to  do  so.  But  he  caught  enough  of 
the  conversation  to  know  that  the  subject  of 
it  was  his  ward,  as  he  was  already  begin- 
ning pretty  constantly  to  call  her,  and  he 
ventured  to  join  in  it,  so  far  as  to  say,  "  I 
see  you  are  ttilking  of  my  ward,  my  dear, 
and  ril  bet  sixpence  that  there  is  not  one  of 
ye  who  can  find  any  thing  very  favorable  to 
say  of  her.  No  wonder,  no  wonder ;  I  am 
not  going  to  quarrel  with  you  for  that,  for  I 
do  think  she  is  the  very  dullest  young  girl 
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that  I  ever  made  acquaintance  with  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life." 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  she  must  ap- 
pear to  us,  sir  ?"  demanded  Agatha,  sharp- 
ly. *'  Nobody  seems  to  consider  what 
Maria  and  I  must  suffer,  such  lively  crea- 
tures as  we  both  are,  from  being  perpetually 
obliged  to  associate  with  such  a  girl  as 
Bertha  Harrington.  I  know  that  mamma 
thinks  she  will  turn  out  a  perfect  treasure 
by  way  of  a  contrast,  but  it  is  not  paying  us 
a  very  flattering  compliment  to  fancy  we 
want  such  a  one." 

*'  You  may  talk  of  her  folly,  her  stupidity, 
her  melancholy,  or  her  bad  temper,  as  much 
as  you  like,"  said  Maria,  with  a  good  deal 
of  bitterness,  *'  but  I  tell  you  it  is  all  pride, 
hateful,  detestable,  abominable  pride,  and 
if  Edward  does  make  up  his  mind  to  marry 
her  (which  I  trust  he  won't  do  if  he  can  set 
any  thing  better),  I  shall  take  care  to  make 
her  understand  that  she  is  not  to  play  the 
great  lady  to  me — I  won't  bear  it." 

Having  reached  the  cafe,  to  which  the 
military  who  guard  the  venerable  town,  and 
the  fair  ladies  who  adorn  it,  are  woiit  to  re- 
sort, to  eat  ices,  sip  cherry  water,  and  to 
look  at  each  other,  the  English  party  seated 
themselves  upon  a  bench,  and  Mr.  Edward 
inquired  what  they  intended  to  take. 

"  Take,  Edward  ?"  replied* his  economiz- 
ing mother,  "  why,  good  gracious,  my  dear, 
we  are  just  going  to  dinner." 

"  And  who  ever  heard  that  ice  spoilt  the 
appetite,  ma'am  ?"  rejoined  the  youth.  ''  It 
never  spoils  mine,  at  any  rate,  and  I  shall 
take  some,  if  nobody  else  does." 

Mrs.  Roberts  gave  an  intelligent  look  to 
her  daughters,  between  whom  and  herself 
there  was  an  understanding  that  they  were 
to  spare  every  possible  expense  on  the  jour- 
ney, for  the  purpose  of  saving  money  to 
buy  a  new  bonnet  all  round,  the  very  first 
time  they  saw  *'  any  thing  decent"  in  that 
line  ;  for  the  getting  clear  of  Paris  had  not 
been  achieved  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and  all  intended  farewell  purchases 
there  had  been  per  force  abandoned. 

Mr.  Edward  therefore  walked  off  alone, 
and  the  young  ladies  beguiled  the  period  of 
his  absence  by  listening  with  much  dutiful 
attention  to  the  ingenious  theories  by  which 
their  mamma  kindly  endeavored  to  recon- 
cile them  to  remaining  behind. 

''  It  is  all  very  natural  for  Edward,  you 
know,  to  think  more  of  the  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing an  ice  than  of  the  value  of  the  sons  he 
pays  for  it ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  it  can 
make  so  much  difference  to  him,  as  it  may 
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to  you.  But  I  woald  just  have  you  ask 
yourselves,  girls,  wheoever  you  bring  your 
miads  to  consent  to  any  little  economy  of 
this  kind — I  would  just  have  you  ask  your- 
selves which  is  likely  to  answer  best— eating 
ices  and  cakes,  or  spending  the  money  in 
something  that  shall  improve  your  appear- 
ance 7  Ask  yourselves,  if  eating  ices  ever 
got  any  girl  a  husband  ?  Only  ask  your- 
selves that  question,  and  I  don^t  think  you 
will  ever  care  much  about  eating  ices  again." 

Both  the  girls  having  agreed  that  she 
was  perfectly  right,  and  that  they  would 
rather  have  a  new  bonnet  than  all  the  ices 
in  the  world,  they  sat  waiting  very  patiently 
for  the  return  of  their  brother,  only  think- 
ing, in  the  way  of  regret,  how  very  much  bet- 
ter off  the  men  were,  who  had  the  power  of 
getting  a  rich  wife,  as  Edward  was  going  to 
do,  than  the  women,  who  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  wait,  and  look  beautiful,  till  they 
were  invited  to  change  their  condition. 

They  were  in  some  degree  rewarded  for 
their  good  behavior,  by  perceiving  that  the 
group  of  which  they  made  part,  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  very  gay-looking 
party  of  officers,  who  were  lounging  about 
the  door  of  the  cei/e,  and  reasonably  think- 
ing that  neither  their  papa  nor  their  mam- 
ma were  at  all  likely  to  draw  upon  them- 
selves so  lengthened  an  examination,  they 
fairly  concluded  that  the  gentlemen  were 
looking  at  them. 

They  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
pleased  still,  had  they  known  the  sort  of 
observations  to  which  their  position  at  the 
present  moment  and  that  of  their  brother 
had  given  rise.  They  must  have  been 
pleased,  for  they  had  doubtless  heard  that 
Pity  melts  the  soul  to  Love, 

and  these  military  gentlemen  were,  one  and 
all  of  them,  expressing  a  great  deal  of  pity 
for  the  pretty  girls  sitting  so  forlornly  on 
the  bench,  while  ^*  that  odious-looking  young 
puppy  **  was  cramming  ices  by  himself. 

These  observing  gentlemen,  having  in 
truth  nothing  very  particular  to  do  or  to 
look  at  just  then,  had  permitted  their  eyes 
to  reconnoitre  "  la  famille  Anglaise  '*  with  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  for  they  possessed 
one  great  and  decided  attraction  for  officers 
in  garrison — they  were  new.  On  perceiv- 
ing the  young  man  of  the  party  enter  the 
ct^e,  and  hearing  him  demand  in  the  usual 
English  accent  of  authority,  '*  Avez-vous 
des  glacis  ?**  they  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  was  about  to  convey  this  pleasant  re- 
freshment to  the  ladies,  and  as  the  Miss 
Robertses  were  really  pretty  girls,  they 
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would  gladly  have  assisted  him  in  perform- 
ing this  service,  had  waiters  been  wanting. 
But  when  they  saw  him  seat  himself  under 
the  shade  of  the  awning,  and  drawing  a 
second  chair  forward,  repose  his  legs  in  the 
most  leisurely  attitude  imaginable,  while  a 
waiter  brought  him  ice  a(\er  ice,  till  he  had 
devoured  three;  when  they  saw  this,  and 
moreover  perceived  by  the  frequent  turn- 
ing of  the  ladies'  heads  towards  him,  that 
they  were  waiting  for  him,  and  perhaps 
rather  impatiently,  one  of  them  said  to  the 
rest,  with  a  most  expressive  shrug, 

"  Flow  much  do  you  think  a  French  girl 
of  eighteen  would  take  to  change  places 
with  either  of  those  unhappy  ones  V* 

Alas!  poor  England!  It  is  thus  thou  art 
perpetually  judged  by  our  short-sighted 
neighbors.  Yet  how  can  we  blame  themT 
what  avails  it  that  our  countrywomen  would 
be  quite  as  unwilling  to  change  places,  as 
the  fairest  French  receiver  of  petits  soins 
could  possibly  be?  They  know  nothing 
about  it.  How  should  they? — five  hun- 
dred finished  English  gentlemen  may  pass 
through  the  country  without  drawing  upon 
themselves  half  so  much  popular  attention 
as  one  such  strutting  cub  as  Mr.  Edward 
Roberts. 

On  returning  to  their  hotel,  the  Roberts 
family  found  that  their  sagacity  had  led 
them  to  judge  rightly,  for  that  Miss  Har- 
rington had  returned  before  them.  They 
were  not  surprised  at  this,  but  they  were 
surprised  at  the  strikingly  altered  aspect  of 
the  young  lady.  Bertha  Harrington  did 
not  greet  them,  as  heretofore,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  silence  as  nearly  perfect  as 
it  could  be,  consistent  with  civility.  No, 
she  looked  up  at  them,  and  spoke  to  each 
of  them,  with  a  kind  and  gentle  smile. 
The  hour  she  had  passed  in  the  solemn 
solitude  of  Strasbourg  cathedral  had  been 
turned  to  good  account.  She  had  prayed 
for  resignation,  and  the  humble  prayer  was 
not  unheard. 

Their  dinner  was  taken  at  the  table- 
(Thote,  where  the  guests  were  for  the  most 
part  military.  One  of  these  gentlemen  sat 
beside  the  eldest  Miss  Roberts,  and  politely 
did  the  honors  of  the  wine  and  the  dishes 
near  him. 

"du'il  est  bMe!"  said  the  young  lady 
to  her  sister,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
her*-  And  the  phrase  was  uttered  very 
audibly,  because  it  enabled  her  at  once  to 
display  her  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  her  indignation  at  being  spoken 
to  without  an  introduction. 
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From  Um  Edittlmrgfa  Review. 

On  the  Nature  of  Thunderstorms,  and  on 
the  Means  of  Protecting  Buildings  and 
Shipping  against  the  Destructive  Effects 
of  Lightning.  By  W.  Snow  Harris, 
F  R.  S.    8?o.  London  :  1843. 

When,  in  a  day  calm  and  serene,  we 
look  upwards  to  and  around  the  region  of 
the  sky,  the  eye  encounters  no  obstacle  in 
its  survey,  and  freely  penetrates  the  depths 
of  space  to  the  remotest  limits  of  its  range. 
No  terrestrial  element  dims  the  transparen- 
cy of  the  pure  ether, — no  veil  hides  the 
face  of  the  God  of  Day  ;  and  the  tremulous 
ray  of  the  minutest  and  most  distant  star 
finds  an  easy  path  across  the  unfathomable 
void.  The  blue  vault  which  enwraps  us 
alone  indicates  the  diffusion  of  attenuated 
matter;  but  its  cool  and  spotless  azure, 
like  the  breast  of  the  dove,  embosoms  only 
innocence  and  peace.  Even  the  sounds  of 
the  material  and  the  busy  world  are  thrown 
back  in  subdued  murmurs  from  the  sky; 
and  in  this  general  repose  of  nature,  and 
throughout '  the  abyss  where  sparkle  distant 
worlds,'  the  sharpest  scrutiny  can  descry 
no  element  of  change  or  of  mischief. 
While  the  verdant  earth,  indeed,  remains 
firm  beneath  bis  feet,  man  anticipates  no 
descending  danger,  and  the  upturned  eye 
looks  but  for  blessings  from  above. 

This  pure  and  peaceful  character  of  the 
firmament  we  contemplate,  is  but  the  nor- 
mal condition  which  marks  the  rest  and 
equilibrium  of  the  elements.  Unseen  and 
nnfelt  there  encompasses  our  globe  a  girdle 
of  air,  as  translucent  as  empty  space,  and 
80  thin  and  impalpable,  that  we  neither  feel 
its  pressure  nor  experience  its  resistance. 
Even  when  we  inhale  it,  and  live  by  its 
inhalation,  we  are  not  sensible  that  we  have 
drawn  into  our  system  any  thing  that  is 
material.  Yet  is  this  invisible,  and  almost 
intangible  element,  instinct  with  mysterious 
properties,  and  charged  with  superhuman 
powers.  The  green  and  fermenting  earth 
projects  into  it  its  noxious  exhalations;  the 
decaying  structures  of  organic  life  let  loose 
their  poisonous  ingredients;  and  even  living 
beings,  while  appropriating  its  finer  ele- 
ments, ungratefully  return  the  adulterated 
residue  into  the  ethereal  granary.  Thus 
does  the  pabulum  of  life  become  a  polluted 
and  deleterious  compound.  The  noble  or- 
ganizations of  living  nature  languish  under 
its  perilous  inspiration ;  while  disease  and 
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pestilence  either  decimate  the  people,  or 
pursue  their  epidemic  round,  demanding  at 
every  stage  their  hecatomb  of  victims. 

When  the  earth,  revolving  round  its  axis, 
has  received  from  the  sun  its  daily  measure 
of  light  and  of  heat,  different  zones  on  its 
surface,  and  different  portions  of  its  mass 
— the  aqueous  expanse,  the  sandy  desert, 
the  rankly  luxuriant  jungle,  the  rocky 
mountain  crest — all  give  out  their  hoarded 
caloric  in  unequal  and  commingling  streams. 
The  homogeneity  and  equilibrium  of  the 
elastic  medium  is  thus  speedily  destroyed ; 
the  cold  and  dense  air  rushes  into  the  more 
heated  and  rarefied  regions ;  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  around  us  becomes  agitated 
with  coinciding  or  conflicting  currents. 
Here  the  zephyr  breathes  its  soAest  mur- 
murs, awakening  the  Eolian  lyre  to  its  most 
plaintive  strains,  and  scarcely  turning  the 
twittering  aspen  leaf  on  its  stalk ;  there  the 
gale  sweeps  along,  howling  amidst  the 
darkened  forests,  bending  the  majestic 
pines  in  its  path,  and  hurrying  the  freighted 
bark  to  its  port ;  and  yonder  the  tornado 
cuts  its  way  through  the  mightiest  forests, 
making  sport  of  the  dwellings  and  strong- 
holds of  man,  and  dashing  to  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  the  proudest  of  his  floating  bul- 
warks. 

But  while  the  heated  air  thus  sweeps,  in 
gale  or  in  tempest,  over  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  or  rests  in  peace  on  its  glassy  breast, 
it  carries  upwards,  by  its  ascending  cur- 
rents, the  aqueous  vapors  it  has  exhaled. 
The  denser  element  reflects  in  all  directions 
the  light  that  falls  upon  it,  and  diffused  in 
mists,  or  accumulated  in  clouds,  the  atmos- 
phere teems  with  opaque  masses,  which 
conceal  the  azure  vault,  and  obstruct  even 
the  fiercest  rays  of  a  meridian  sun.  Here 
they  float  in  majestic  dignity,  the  atrial 
leviathans  of  the  sky,  veiling  and  unveiling 
the  luminary  which  gave  them  birth.  There 
they  marshal  their  rounded  fleeces,  or  ar- 
range their  woolly  ringlets,  or  extend  their 
tapering  locks — now  shining  like  the  new- 
fallen  snow — now  flushed  with  the  red  of 
the  setting  sun  ;  but  ever  in  pleasing  har- 
momy  with  the  blue  expanse  which  they 
adorn,  and  the  purple  landscape  which  they 
crown. 

Over  this  lovely  portrait  of  afirial  nature, 
the  curtain  of  night  falls — and  rises  but  to 
exhibit  scenes  of  varied  terror  and  desola- 
tion. While  the  solar  heat  is  converting 
into  vapor  the  water  and  moisture  of  the 
earth,  electricity  is  freely  disengaged  during 
the  process.    The  clouds  which  this  vapor 
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forms  exhibit  different  electrical  conditions, 
though  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere, 
when  serene,  is  invariably  the  same.  Hence 
the  descent  of  clouds  towards  the  earth, 
their  mutual  approach,  the  force  of  atmos- 
pheric currents,  and  the  ever-varying  agen- 
cies of  heat  and  cold,  convert  the  atrial 
envelope  of  our  globe  into  a  complex  elec- 
trical apparatus,  spontaneously  exhibiting, 
io  a  variety  of  forms,  the  play  and  the 
conflict  of  its  antagonist  powers.  As  St. 
Elmo's  (ire,  the  slightly  liberated  electricity 
tips  the  yard-arms  and  mast-tops  of  ships 
with  its  brilliant  star,  its  ball  of  fire,  or  its 
lambent  flame.  At  the  close  of  a  sultry 
day,  and  above  level  plains,  the  opposite 
electricities  of  the  earth  and  the  air  effect 
their  reunion  in  noiseless  flashes  of  light- 
ning,— illuminating  as  it  were,  in  far-spread 
sheets,  the  whole  circuit  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  entire  canopy  of  its  clouds.  At 
other  times  the  same  elements  light  up  the 
Arctic  constellations  with  their  restless 
wildfires — now  diffusing  their  phosphoric 
flame,  and  flitting  around  in  fitful  gleams, 
as  if  keeping  time  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres — and  now  shooting  up  their  auroral 
columns,  advancing,  retreating,  and  con- 
tending, as  if  in  mimicry  of  mortal  strife. 

But  these  various  displays  of  the  power 
of  electricity,  however  much  they  may 
startle  ignorance  and  alarm  superstition, 
are  always  unattended  with  danger ;  and 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  full  de- 
velopment of  its  unbridled  and  unbalanced 
fury.  When,  after  a  long  drought,  the 
moisture  of  an  overloaded  atmosphere  is 
accumulated  in  massive  clouds,  animated 
by  opposite  electricities  and  driven  by  an- 
tagonist currents,  the  reunited  elements 
eompress,  as  it  were,  in  their  flery  embrace 
their  tenements  of  sponge  ; — and  cataracts 
of  rain,  and  showers  of  hail,  and  volleys 
of  stony  meteors  are  thrown  down  upon  the 
earth,  desolating  its  valleys  with  floods,  and 
crushing  its  vegetation  by  their  fall.  Even 
in  our  temperate  zone,  but  especially  under 
the  raging  heats  of  a  tropical  sun,  this 
ferment  and  explosion  of  the  elements  is 
more  terrific  still.  As  if  launched  from  an 
omnipotent  arm,  the  red  lightning-bolt  cuts 
its  way  to  the  earth,  now  transfixing  man 
and  beast  in  its  course ;  now  rending  the 
smitten  oak  with  its  wedges  of  livid  fire  ; 
now  shivering  or  consuminor  the  storm-tossed 
vessel ;  now  shattering  cloud-capt  towers 
and  gorgeous  dwellings — nor  even  sparing 
the  holy  sanctuary,  the  hallowed  dome,  or 
the  consecrated  spire.    And  no  sooner  has 
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the  bolt  crushed  its  victim,  and  the  forked 
messenger  secured  his  prey,  than  the  peals 
of  its  rattling  artillery  rebound  from  cloud 
to  cloud,  and  from  hill  to  hill,  as  if  the  God 
of  Nature  were  pronouncing  the  perdition 
of  ungodly  men,  and  as  if  the  Heavens, 
*  waxed  old  as  a  garment,'  were  .about  to 
be  wrapped  up  in  the  fervent  heat  of  the 
elements.  During  this  rehearsal  of  the 
day  which  is  to  come  '  as  a  thief  in  the 
night,'  heaven  seems  to  be  in  fierce  conflict 
with  earth — man  the  sufferer — and  God  the 
avenger.  The  warrior  turns  pale  ; — the 
priest  stands  apalled  at  his  altar;  —  the 
prince  trembles  on  his  throne.  Even  dumb 
life,  sharing  the  perils  of  its  tyrant,  is 
stricken  with  fear.  The  war-horse  shakes 
under  his  rider  ; — the  eagle  cowers  in  his 
clefl  of  rock ; — the  sea-bird  screams  in  its 
flight,  and  universal  life  travails  with  one 
common  dread  of  the  giant  arm  which  thus 
wields  the  omnipotence  of  the  elements. 

That  phenomena  such  as  these,  so  de- 
structive of  life  and  property,  should  have 
been  imperfectly  studied  and  described  by 
the  ancients,  cannot  fail  to  surprise  us; 
but  our  surprise  becomes  somewhat  abated, 
when  we  consider  how  little  has  been  done 
in  modern  times,  after  electricity  became  a 
science,  either  in  studying  its  destructive 
agencies,  or  in  providing  against  their  ag- 
gressions. The  carelessness  of  individuals 
in  protecting  their  property  against  light- 
ning has  doubtless  arisen,  in  many  cases, 
from  a  distrust  in  the  resources  of  science; 
but  it  may  have  originated  also  in  a  suspi- 
cion, that  some  unwise  minister  might  tax 
this  species  of  protection  as  an  insurance 
against  fire ;  or,  perchance,  punish  it  as  an 
insidious  invasion  of  the  window  duty, 
through  a  light  borrowed  from  above.*  But 
however  plausibly  we  may  account  for  the 
skepticism  and  improvidence  of  individuals, 
we  cannot  make  the  same  apology  for  the 
ignorance  and  negligence  of  public  men, 
intrusted  with  the  property  and  wielding 
the  powers  of  the  state.  If  we  must  not 
expect  to  have,  like  the  Romans,  our  ^diles 
plebeii  minores,  and  still  less  their  ^diles 
rereaies.f  to  keep  the  poor  from  starvation, 
why  should  we  be  deprived  of  jEdiks  ma' 

*  A  hundred  yours  bence,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
v«carcely  believed,  that  a  government  existed  in 
the  niiuitrenth  century  which  prevented,  by  tax- 
ation, the  light  of  heaven  from  entering  our  dwell- 
ing!!, and  the  free  air  from  ventilating  and  cleans- 
ing them  ;  and  which  also  prohibited  by  impost 
the  possessors  of  property  from  insuring  it  againii 
destruction  by  fire ! 

t  Hibemice^  *  keepers  of  corn  in  bond.' 
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joreSf  who,  in  their  curule-chairs  on  cha- 
.riots,  might  look  after  our  palaces,  our 
temples,  and  our  public  monuments?  Rath- 
er than  that  the  obelisks  of  our  heroes  and 
sages  should  be  dislocated  or  thrown  down, 
and  our  towers  and  spires  shivered  by  the 
thunderbolt,  we  would  tolerate  any  Edile 
from  the  Treasury  or  the  Home-office,  any 
Verres,  even  though  he  might  insist  upon 
forcing  into  the  perpendicular  the  elegantly 
sloping  coli^mns  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,* 
or  effecting  an  equitable  adjustment,  aplomb, 
of  the  pillars  and  buttresses  of  the  state. 

After  Britain  had  become  a  great  naval 
power,  covering  the  ocean  with  her  ships 
of  commerce  and  of  war.  we  might  have 
expected  some  energetic  measures  for  pro- 
tecting the  adventurous  mariner  and  his 
far-floated  cargo,  when  fire  and  tempest 
simultaneously  assailed  them; — but  when 
great  interests  on  shore  were  committed  to 
inefficient  hands,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  great  interests  at  sea  would  be 
better   managed.    If  boards  of  longitude 
consisted  of  rear-admirals  who  had  forgotten 
their  Lunars,  and  politicians  who  had  visit- 
ed only  one  side  of  the  Asses'  Bridge ; — if 
fishery  boards  consisted  of  notables  who 
ate  fish,  but  could  not  catch  them ; — if  trus- 
tees for  manufactures  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  was  intrusted  to  them ; — and  if  light- 
house  boards  were  composed  of  lawyers 
and  burgh  baillies,  who  could  hardly  choose 
a  pair  of  spectacles — we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  hapless  seaman  was  allowed  to 
perish  at  his  mast-foot,  and  our  '  hearts  of 
oak'  to  be  rent  by  the  lightning,  or  con- 
sumed by  its  fires. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  ought  to 
congratulate  the  public  on  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Harris's  work;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
on  Mr.  Harris's  success  in  compelling  a 
reluctant  government  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject, as  a  national  question  demanding  na- 
tional encouragement  and  support.  As  in 
all  other  great  improvements,  some  previous 
steps  had  been  taken  for  the  protection  of 
ships  and  buildings,  and  officers  of  scien- 
tific acquirements  had  pointed  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  perfect  system  of  protec- 
tion. Even  the  ancients  themselves,  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  electricity,  seem  to 
have  exercised  some  ingenuity  in  warding 
off  the  thunderbolt;  and,  though  it  may  not 
be  admitted  by  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  underrate  their  scientific  achievements, 

•  CicvRO,  Orai.  in  Vtrrem.     Act  II.  cap.  li. 
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we  are  persuaded  that  they  not  only  used 
metallic  conductors,  but  employed  in  some 
of  their  temples  a  more  efficacious  system 
of  protection  than  we  ourselves  have  yet 
introduced. 

It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  scientific 
literature  of  our  own  country,  that  so  little 
has  been  done  in  collecting  and  examining 
the  notices  and  opinions  of  the  ancients 
respecting  the  more  remarkable  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Watson,  indeed, 
has  gathered  from  Pliny,  Seneca,  Cesar, 
and  Livy,  several  passages  descriptive  of 
the  electrical  light  which  often  tipped  the 
masts  of  vessels,  and  the  spears  and  lances 
of  soldiers ;  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
has  been  gleaned  respecting  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  thunderstorms,  and  the  pre- 
cautions which  were  taken  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property. 

In  his  commentaries  on  Virgil's  sixth 
Eclogue,  Servius,*  a  writer  in  the  time  of 
the  younger  Theodosius,  observes  that  Pro- 
metheusi  discovered^  and  revealed  to  men 
the  method  of  bringing  down  lightning  from 
above,  and  that  it  was  from  this  that  he  was 
said  to  have  stolen  fire  from  heaven.  Among 
the  possessors  of  the  art  he  enumerates 
Numa,  who  had  used  it  with  impunity  be- 
cause he  had  employed  it  only  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Gods;   and  TuUus  Hostilius, 
who,  in  consequence  of  having  made  an 
improper  use  of  it,  was  struck  dead  with 
lightning,  and  all  his  property  destroyed. 
The  mythological  history  of  Numa,  as  given 
by  Ovid  in  his  Fasti,  has  some  analogy 
with  the  theft  of  fire  by  Prometheus.   Aided 
by  Mercury,  Prometheus  is  said  to  have 
stolen  fire  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun ;  but, 
what  is  more  interesting,  the  theft  was  ef- 
fected by  bringing  down  the  celestial  Jire  ai 
the  end  of  a  ferula  or  rod.     In  1  ike  m  anner , 
Numa,  prompted  by  his  wife,  the  goddess 
Egeria,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same 
prize ;  by  a  species  of  robbery  perpetrated 
on  the  sylvan  deities  Faunus  and  Martius 
Picus.     Having  placed  in  their  way  caps 
of  perfumed  wine,  the  thoughtless  Gods 
partook  too  freely  of  the  beverage,  and, 
when  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  were  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  Roman  king.    While 


Sea  alio  thli  Journal,  Vol.  LXXVIII.  p.  381,  Dote.  |  Edit.  Burman,  torn.  i.  p.  99. 


*  *  Deprehendit  preterea  rationem  fijlroinum 
e]iciendorain,et  hominibuiindicavit;  nnde  cele«- 
tem  ignem  dicitur  este  furatus :  nam  quadam  arte 
ab  eodem  roonstratA  supernos  ignia  elicinbatur, 
qui  mortalibus  profuit,  aonec  eo  bene  uai  aant : 
nam  postea  malo  hominum  u«a  in  perniciem  eoram 
verat  aunt.'— Sbrtivs  in  Virgil^  Eel.  vi.  line  48. 
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Struggling  ia  rain  to  free  themselves  from 
their  chains,  Numa  apologises  for  the  liber- 
ty he  has  taken — tells  them  he  meant  to  do 
them  no  harm,  and  hints  at  the  condition 
of  their  deliverance— 

'  Qaoqae  modo  possit  fulmen  monstrate  piari.* 

To  this  bold  request  to  know  the  method 
of  expiating,  or  bringing  down,  or  carrying 
off  the  impending  lightning,  Faunus  gives 
a  favorable  answer : — 

*■  Di  ramoB  agreites,  et  qui  dominemur  in  altis 
Montibua :  arbitrium  est  in  sua  tela  Jovi. 
Hunc  tu  non  poterie  per  te  deducere  cobIo  : 
At  poteria  noetri  forsitan  asus  ope.* 

Picas  also  admits  their  possession  of  the 
valida  ars^,  and  their  willingness  to  com- 
mnnicate  it.  The  bargain  is  completed — 
the  secret  is  conveyed — and  a  day  fixed  for 
patting  it  in  practice.  Numa  and  his  at- 
tendants assemble  in  state.  The  sun's  upper 
limb  had  just  touched  the  horizon,  when 
Numa,  with  his  head  veiled  with  a  white 
covering,  lifts  up  his  hands  and  demands 
the  fulfilment  of  the  heavenly  promise. 

•  Dam  loquitur,  totum  jam  Sol  emerserat  orbem  : 
Et  gravis  etherio  venii  ab  axe  fragor. 
Ter  tonuit  aine  nube  Deua,  tria  fulgura  inisit.' 

The  sun  threw  his  light  over  the  whole 

earth a    tremendous    crash   was    heard 

through  the  heavens.  In  a  sky  without  a 
cloud,  Jupiter  sent  forth  three  peals  of 
thunder  and  three  flashes  of  lightning.  The 
heavens  opened,  and  the  sacred  shield  fell 

from  above. 

On  the  authority  of  Lucius  Piso,  an  an- 
cient annalist,  both  Livy  and  Pliny  have 
given  an  account  of  the  transmission  to 
Tullus  Hostilius  of  Numa's  secret  of  bring- 
ing  down  lightning  from  heaven.  Pliny 
says,  that  Tullus  learned  the  art  from  the 
books  of  Numa,  but  having  practised  it  in- 
correctly {parum  ritt)  he  was  struck  with 
lightning.*  PHny  repeats  nearly  the  same 
words  in  another  place ;  but  he  there  states 
also,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  annals, 
that  lightning  could  be  forced  from  heaven 
by  certain  sacred  rites,  or  obtained  by 
prayer;  and  he  adds,  that  lightning  had 
been  thus  evoked  by  Porsenna,  king  of  the 
Volsci,  and  before  his  time  repeatedly  by 

*  •  L.  Piso  primo  annalium  auctor  est,  Tullnm 
Hostilium  regem  ex  Numie  libris  eodein,  quo  ilium 
saerificio  Jovem  codIo  devocare  conaturo,  quouiam 

Pimm  rite  qundam  fecisset,  fulmine  ictum.' — 
Liir.  lib.  zxviii.  cap.  2 


Numa.*     Livy  makes  a  similar,  but  a  fuller 

statement.t 

It  is  evident,  firom  various  passages  in  an- 
cient authors,  that  sovereigns  who  were  am- 
bitious of  receiving  divine  honors,  attempt- 
ed to  deceive  their  subjects  by  pretending 
to  bring  down  lightning  from  heaven.  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid  and  Dionysius  Halicarnas- 
sus,  Romulus,  the  eleventh  king  of  Alba, 
invented  a  method  of  counterfeiting  thun- 
der and  lightning.  According  to  Eusebius, 
he  effected  this  deception  by  making  his 
soldiers  strike  their  bucklers  with  their 
swords.  The  gods,  however,  were  affront- 
ed at  this  usurpation  of  their  weapons,  and 
Romulus  fell  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

(Fulmineo  periit  imiUtor  fuiminis  ictu/ 

« He  mock'd  the  lightning,— and  by  lightning  fell.' 

Salmoneus,  king  of  Elis,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  thunder  by  driving  his  chariot  over 
a  bridge  of  brass,  and  to  have  darted  burn- 
ing torches  on  every  side,  in  imitation  of 
lightning  ;  and,  as  a  punishment  of  his  im- 
pfety,  Jupiter  slew  him  by  a  thunderbolt. 
Eustathius,  in  his  commentaries  on  the 
Odyssey,  regards  Salmoneus  as  a  philosopher 
who  was  killed  while  carrying  on  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  or 
imitating  lightning ;  and  M.  Salverte  be- 
lieves  that  the  king  of  Elis  was  actually 
bringing  down  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
and  that  the  process  he  employed  was  the 
coactive  one  referred  to  by  Pliny.  Accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius  and  John  of  Antioch, 
Caligula  employed  a  machine  for  imitating 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  for  that  purpose 
discharged  a  stone  upwards  to  the  sky 
during  the  time  of  a  thunderstorm. 

The  earliest  indication  of  a  method  of 
protecting  houses  from  lightning,  is  referred 
to  by  Columella.}     He  distinctly  states  that 

•  Extat  annalium  memoria,  sacris  quibusdaro, 
et  precationibufl,  vel  eogi  fulimna,  vel  impetrari. 
Vetus  fama  Etruriae  est,  impetratum  Volscinios 
urbem,  agris  depopulatis  subeunte  monstro,  quod 
Yocavere  Voltom.  Evocatum  et  a  Porsenna  suo 
rege.  Et  ante  eum  a  Numa  sajpius  hoc  factitatum, 
in  primo  annalium  suorum  tradit  L.  Piso,  gravis 
auctor,  quod  imitatum  parum  rite  Tullum  Hostil- 
ium ictum  fulmine.— Pliw.  Hist.  Kai.  lib.  ii.  cap. 

54. 

t  Ipsum  regem  (Tullum  Hostilium)  tradunt, 
Tolventem  commentaries  Numie,  quum  ibi  quiedam 
occulta  soUemnia  sacrificia  Jovi  Elicio  facta  inve- 
nisset,  operatum  his  sacris  se  abdidisse  :  sed  non 
rite  initum  aut  curatum  id  sacrum  esse :  nee  solum 
nullam  ei  oblatam  celestium  speciem,  sed  ira 
Jovis,  sollicitati  prava  religione,  fulmine  ictua 
cum  domo  conflagrasse. — Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  31. 

\  Dt  Rt  Rusticd^  Hb.  x. 
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Tarchon,who  was  the  disciple  of  the  magi- 
cian Ta^es,  and  the  founder  of  the  Theurgy 
of  the  Etruscans,  protected  his  house  by 
surrounding  it  with  white  vines. 

*  Utque  Jovis  niavni  prohiberet  fulinina  Tarcbon, 
Ssepe  suas  sedes  percinxit  vitibus  albis.* 


With  the  same  view,  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
was  surrounded  with  laurels,*  which  were 
supposed  to  have  the  pFoperty  of  keeping 
off  lightning  ;  and  in  Hindostan,  fat  or  suc- 
culent plants  were  planted  round  houses,  in 
order  to  defend  them  from  lightning.  M. 
Salvertef  ridicules  these  methods  as  ineflS- 
cacious,  and  considers  them  as  put  forward 
by  their  authors,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
true  method  which  they  possessed  of  pro- 
tecting their  temples  and  dwellings  from 
the  effects  of  lightning ;  but  we  are  dis- 
posed to  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 
If  the  trees  which  surround  a  house  or  a 
temple  are  sufficiently  high,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  will  exercise  a  protective 
power  not  inferior  to  a  regular  system  of 
conductors ;  but  even  if  the  temple  exceeds 
them  in  height,  they  will  operate  as  so 
many  points  or  conductors  in  discharging 
silently  the  free  electricity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. If  a  house  covered  with  succulent 
creepers  were  struck  with  lightning,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  electricity  would  be  car- 
ried off  by  the  conducting  juices  of  the 
plant,  and  would  not  force  its  way  into  the 
walls  of  the  building. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  in  consequence  of 
all  the  high  towers  between  Terracina  and 
the  Temple  of  Feronia  having  been  destroy- 
ed by  lightning,  the  inhabitants  ceased  to 
build  them  in  times  of  war.  He  states  also 
that  the  lightning  never  descends  into  the 
ground  deeper  than  five  feet ;  and  that,  on 
this  account,  timid  persons  either  seek  for 
shelter  in  deep  caverns,  or  cover  their  houses 
with  the  skins  of  seals,  the  only  marine  ani- 
mal which  the  lightning  does  notstrike.| 

Without  referring  to  the  practices  in 
Esthonia,  of  placing  two  knives  upon  a  win- 
dow to  turn  away  the  lightning — of  putting 

*  It  18  a  curinofl  fact  that  Pliny  mentions  the 
iaurd  as  the  only  earthly  production  which  light* 
ning  does  not  strike.  *  Ex  iis  quae  terra gignuntur 
lauri  fruticem  non  icit.' — Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  TtG. 

\  Da  Sciences  O-cuItes,  torn.  ii.  p.  151. 

X  Ideo  pavidi  altiorifs  spfcus  tutissimosputant ; 
aut  tabernacula  e  pellibiis  belluaruro  quaa  vituloA 
apullant :  quoniam  hoc  solum  animal  ex  marinis 
non  percutiat. — pLitf.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  i.  cap.  56. 
See  also  Joaephus,  AiUiq.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ti.  §  4, 
ad  fin. 
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a  piece  of  iron  into  nests  where  eggs  are 
hatching ;  or  to  a  practice  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  protecting  ships  by  fixing  a 
drawn  sword  on  the  mast, — we  may  adduce 
the  historical  fact  mentioned  by  Ktesiaa, 
that  iron  collected  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  shaped  like  a  sword  or  pointed  rod,  had 
the  property,  when  stuck  in  the  ground,  of 
turning  away  clouds,  hail,  and  lightning. 
Ktesias*  informs  us,  that  he  saw  the  exper- 
iment performed  twice  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  of  Persia.  Imperati,  a  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  states,  that '  at  the 
castle  of  Duino  it  was  an  ancient  practice, 
in  the  time  of  a  storm,  to  sound  the  iight' 
ning.  The  sentinel  touched  with  his  iron 
pike  a  b<xr  of  iron  raised  upon  a  wall,  and 
when  he  obtained  a  spark  at  the  instant  of 
contact,  he  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and 
warned  the  shepherds  of  their  danger.' 

Striking  as  these  facts  are,  we  have  still 
more  unequivocal  evidence  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  thunder- 
rods.  M.  La  Boissiere,t  quoted  by  Sal- 
ver te,  discusses  this  subject  in  a  learned 
Memoir,  '  on  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
in  the  art  of  evoking  and  absorbing  light- 
ning.' He  mentions  a  medal  described  by 
Duchoul,j:  on  which  the  temple  of  Juno, 
the  godddess  of  air,  has  its  roof  armed  with 
pointed  rods  ;  and  other  medals  are  referred 
to  by  the  same  author,  with  the  inscription, 
*  XV.  Viri  sacris  faciundis,'  and  represent- 
ing a  fish  covered  with  spines,  and  placed 
on  a  globe  or  on  a  patera.  M.  La  Boissiere 
conceives  that  a  fish  on  a  globe  armed  with 
points,  was  the  conductor  employed  by 
Numa  to  bring  down  lightning  from  the 
clouds.^ 

In  a  correspondence  with  M.  Lichten- 
berg,  '  on  the  effect  of  points  placed  on 
the  temple  of  Solomon,'  Michaelis||  ob- 
serves, that  during  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  seems  never 
to  have  been  struck  by  lightning  ;^  that  a 

*  Ktcsias  in  Indie,  apad  Photium,  Bibl.  Cod. 
Ixxii.,  qooted  by  Salverte. 

t  Notice  sur  Us  Travaux  de  VAeadimit  du 
Gard,  de  1812-1821.    Nismes,  1822. 

t  Sur  la  Religion  des  Romains. 

§  M.  La  BoissiKre  mentions  another  medal  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  described  and  engraren  by 
Pellerin,  which  bore  the  legend,  Jupiter  Elieias. 
Jupiter  held  the  lightning  in  his  hand,  and  below 
was  represented  a  man  directing  a  flying  kite  ! 

II  Magaxin  Snientjigue  de  Gottingue,  1783,  III. 
Ann^e;  5  cah.,  edited  by  M  Lichteoberg. 

If  This  statement,  of  course,  does  not  admit  of 
being  proved.  M.  Araco  justly  observes,  that  if 
we  consider  how  careAiTly  ancient  authors  record* 
ed  the  cases  in  which  their  public  buildings  wer« 
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forest  of  spikes  gilt,  or  pointed  with  gold, 
and  very  acute,  covered  the  roof  of  this  tem- 
ple ;  and  that  this  roof  must  hare  com- 
municated with  the  cisterns  and  subter- 
raneous excavations  in  the  hil]  on  which  the 
temple  stood,  by  means  of  metallic  water- 
pipes  placed  in  connection  with  the  thick 
gilding,  iron  spikes,  and  lead  which  covered 
the  exterior  of  the  roof  Independently, 
therefore,  of  the  gilding  of  the  roofs,  walls, 
beams,  floors,  and  doors  of  every  apartment, 
we  have  here  a  system  of  conductors  not 
only  more  complete  than  those  on  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno,  but  more  complete  than  any 
system  that  has  been  employed  in  modern 
times.  In  his  description  of  the  exterior  of 
the  temple,  Josephus*  says  that  it  was  every 
where  covered  with  very  heavy  plates  of 
gold — TtXa^t  yaq  /^virov  aiipaqatq  xfxaXvfi/Aevog 
ncarto&tp;  and  that  there  rose  upon  the  roof 
very  sharp  golden  or  gilt  spikes  or  rods,  to 
prevent  the  birds  from  defiling  it — xcrra 
KOffiKfTiV  dt  x^VfTiovg  oPtXovg  ot««jjfe  le&riyfiryovg, 
btgfiti  rtri  n^ovxa^  1^0/4 ivoj  fioXwoiTo  TbjroQVftay. 
In  describing  the  attack  made  by  the  priests 
upon  the  Romans,  after  the  burning  of  the 
temple,  Josephus  says  that  they  tore  up  the 
sharp  spikes  of  the  temple,  and  also  their 
foundations  {jag  idgag  avruv^)  which  were 
made  of  lead,  and  threw  them  as  missiles 
against  the  enemy ;  and  Reland,  in  his  an- 
notations on  the  passage,  says,  that  these 
were  the  iron  spikes  (obelos  ferreos)  placed 
on  the  roof  of  the  temple  to  keep  oflfbirds.f 
It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  read  the  pre- 
ceding details  without  a  strong  conviction, 
that  the  ancients  possessed  the  secret  of 
bringing  down  fire  from  heaven ;  and  were 
acqainted  with  the  general  principles  of 
protecting  buildings  from  lightning,  by  me- 

injured  by  lightning,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  Rilence  of  historians  on  this  point, 
unless  by  admitting  that  Solomon's  Temple 
never  suffered  from  lightning. 

A  case  of  protection  of  an  analogous  nature 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  cathedral  of  Geneva. 
Although  the  most  elevated  in  the  city,  its  great 
central  tower  has  never  been  damaged  by  light- 
ning for  three  hundred  years,  although  the  bell- 
tower  of  St.  Gervaise,  situated  on  a  much  lower 
level,  has  been  frequently  injured.  Saussure,  in 
1771,  discovered  the  cause  of  this.  The  tower  in 
question,  which  was  built  of  wood,  was  entirely 
covered  from  its  highest  point  with  tinned  iron 
plates,  which  were  connected  at  the  base  of  the 
tower  with  different  masses  of  metal  on  the  roof, 
and  these  again  communicated  with  the  ground  by 
means  of  metallic  pipes,  ad  In  the  case  of  the  tem- 
pto  at  Jerusalem. 

•  De  Bell.  Jud.,  Lib.  Y.  cap.  v.  §  6. 

f-  lb.,  Lib.  VI.  cap.  v.  §  1. 
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tallicor  other  conductors.  This  knowledge, 
however,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
amount,  was  possessed  only  by  kings  and 
priests,  who  never  scrupled  to  wield  it  in 
support  of  despotism  and  superstition.  The 
secret  of  the  thunder-rod,  like  that  of  the 
other  machinery  of  heathen  worship,  was 
completely  concealed  from  the  vulgar ;  and 
'  hen,  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  had  lost  its  power  as  an  instru- 
ment for  deceiving  the  people,  it  seems  also 
to  have  lost  its  value  as  an  instrument  for 
their  protection.  When  the  system  of  reli- 
gious imposture  which  consecrated  the 
Pagan  temples  fell  to  the  ground,  many  of 
its  secrets  perished  with  the  priests  to  whom 
they  had  been  entrusted  ;  and  the  few  which 
modern  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  trace 
during  their  traditional  disappearance,  had 
been  either  appropriated  by  the  magician,  or 
formed  the  germ  of  those  unhallowed  illu- 
sions by  which  a  Christian  priesthood 
sought  to  sustain  and  extend  its  power. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  even  when  elec- 
tricity had  assumed  a  scientific  aspect,  and 
had,  to  a  certain  degree,  been  identified 
with  lightning,  the  art  of  protection  by  con- 
ductors was  utterly  unknown.  It  was  not 
till  Franklin  had  demonstrated  the  identity 
of  these  two  powerful  agents,  and  had  actu- 
ally brought  down  lightning  from  the  clouds 
by  the  conducting  string  of  his  electrical 
kite,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  applying 
a  thunder-rod  to  the  protection  of  buildings. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1752,  that  he 
performed  that  celebrated  experiment,  by 
which  he  became  the  Prometheus  of  mod- 
ern times,  and  earned  a  branch  of  the  dou- 
ble laurel  with  which  the  democratic  poet 
has  crowned  him — 

*  Arripuit  fulmen  coelo — sceptrumque  tyrannis.' 

A  kite  formed  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  to 
enable  it  to  bear  the  wet  and  violence  of  a 
thunderstorm,  was  raised  in  the  usual  man- 
ner with  a  line  of  twine,  which  terminated 
below  in  a  silk  riband,  at  the  junction  of 
which  with  the  twine,  a  key  was  suspend- 
ed. With  the  non-conducting  riband  in 
his  hand,  Franklin  watched  with  impatience 
the  approach  of  his  kite  to  the  thunder 
cloud.  At  last  he  saw  with  delight  the 
loose  filaments  of  the  twine  rising  from  it 
in  all  directions.  His  knuckle  attracted 
them,  and  received  a  spark  when  applied  to 
the  key.  When  the  conducting  power  of 
■the  string  was  increased  by  being  wetted 
with  rain,  the  electricity  descended  in  a  co- 
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pious  stream  ;  a  Leyden  jar  was  charged  at 
the  key,  and  electrical  experiments  of  vari- 
ous kinds  performed  with  the  celestial  fire. 
While  the   achievement  of  Prometheus 
was  thus  repeated  in  the  New  World,  the 
fate  of  Tullus  Hostilius  was  about  to  be  suf- 
fered in  the  Old.     The  fame  of  Franklin's 
sublime  experiment  passed  rapidly  through 
Europe,  and  various  philosophers  had  the 
courage  to  repeat  it, — some  with  kites,  and 
some  with  thunder-rods.     In  1753,  M.  Ro- 
mas received  a  severe  shock  from  the  string 
of  his  kite ;  and  two  French  philosophers 
were  struck  down  by  the  lightning,  when 
they  were  drawing  sparks  from  their  appa- 
ratus.    In  the  same  year.  Professor  Rich- 
man  of  St.  Petersburg,  erected  a  metallic 
rod  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  strength 
of  the  electricity  which  it  might  bring  down 
in  a  thunderstorm.     When  he  was  stooping 
to  observe  the  effect  of  the  electricity  thus 
obtained,  M.  Sokolof,  his  companion,  ob- 
served a  globe  of  blue  fire  leap,  with  a  re- 
port like  that  of  a  pistol,  from  the  iron  rod, 
and  strike  the  head  of  the  Professor,  who 
was  then  about  a  foot  distant  from  it.   The 
Professor  was  instantly  killed,  and  M.  So- 
kolof fell  upon  the  ground  stifled  and  be- 
numbed with  a  sort  of  steam  or  vapor  which 
accompanied  the  fiery  globe.     There  was  a 
red  spot  on  the  forehead  of  Professor  Rich- 
man,  where  the  lightning  seems  to  have  en- 
tered, and  a  blue  mark  on  the  foot,  from 
which  it  seemed  to  have  made  its  escape. 

No  sooner  had  Franklin  performed  his 
experiment,  than  he  applied  conductors  to 
the  protection  of  public  and  private  build- 
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in  this  and  in  other  thunderstorms,  the  light- 
ning was  seen  diffused  near  the  stake,  cov- 
ering two  or  three  yards  of  the  pavement 
even  when  it  was  wet  with  rain. 

The  subject  of  protecting  public  build- 
ings from  lightning  now  excited  a  general 
interest  throughout  Europe ;  and  nowheie 
more  intensely  than  in  England,  where  the 
new  science  was  studied  with  much  ardor 
and  success.     Dr.  Watson,  one  of  the  most 
active  cultivators  of  electricity,  when  con- 
sulted by  Mr.  Calandrini  respecting  the  best 
method  of  protecting  powder  magazines, 
recommended  that  the  conducting  appara- 
tus should  be  detached  from  the  buildings 
themselves,  and  connected  with  the  nearest 
pool  or  current  of  water ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  or  any  other  method  of  pro- 
tection was  adopted,  even  to  a  small  extent. 
The  ignorant  world  seldom  extends  its  faith 
to  scientific  principles,  even  when  self-in- 
terest is  their  counsellor ;  and,  though  at 
this  time  the  advantages  of  lightning  con- 
ductors were  publicly  discussed  in  London, 
and  an  accident  occurred  which  might  have 
occasioned  their  general  adoption,  yet  the 
public  and  its  advisers  nevertheless  looked 
on  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  the  event 
had  happened  in  another  hemisphere.     In 
the  year  1760,  the  steeple  of  St.  Bride's 
Church  in  London  had  been  damaged  by 
lightning ;  and  in  June  1764,  it  was  again 
struck  by  a  powerful  shock,  which  threw 
about  seventy  pounds  of  stone  to  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  yards,  and  broke  in  two  and 
bent  one  of  the  series  of  iron  bars,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  which  bound  together 


ings.    An  apparatus,  constructed  according  the  stone  work  of  the  spire.     Entering  the 
.    L-    J.       •  i___j  ?_.i_.L  ..  gilded  vane  at  the  summit  of  a  vertical  bar 

twenty  feet  long,  the  lightning  made  suc- 
cessive leaps  from  its  extremity  to  the  dif- 
ferent horizontal  bars  which  tied  the  differ- 
ent courses  of  stones,  rending  and  tearing 
up  the  intermediate  masonry  in  its  course. 
So  great  was  the  damage,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  eighty-five  feet  of  the 
spire,  and  yet  neither  the  church-wardens 
nor  the  rate  payers  ever  thought  of  provid- 
ing against  a  similar  disaster.  '  My  read- 
ers at  a  distance  from  London,'  says  Dr. 
Priestley,*  (writing  in  1767,)  'will  hardly 
believe  me  when  I  inform  them,  that  the  ele- 
gant spire,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  great  part  of  this  section,  and  which  has 
been  twice  damaged  by  lightning,  is  now 
repaired  without  any  metallic  conductor  to 
guard  it  in  case  of  a  third  stroke.' 


to  his  directions,  was  placed  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  West,  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  this 
conductor  was  actually  struck  with  light- 
ning, as  if  to  display  the  value  of  the  inven- 
tion. An  iron  rod,  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  tapering  to  its  upper  end, 
was  raised  about  nine  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  chimneys  of  the  house.  Its  upper  end 
terminated  in  a  sharp  pointed  brass  wire 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick ;  and  its  lower  end  was  connect- 
ed with  an  iron  stake,  which  was  driven  in- 
to the  ground  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
feet.  After  being  struck  with  lightning, 
Mr.  West  found  that  the  top  of  the  pointed 
rod  was  melted,  and  the  brass  wire  reduced 
from  ten  to  seven  and  a  half  inches  in 
length ;  and,  what  was  interesting  and  in- 
structive, the  iron  stake  did  not  carry  off 
the  electricity  with  sufficient  quickness,  for 


•  History  and  PrueiU  SUUeqfEluirieay,  p.  407. 
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It  would  not  be  an  easy  task,  nor  would 
it  be  a  profitable  one,  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  introduction  of  lightning  conductors  in- 
to different  civilized  states.  Even  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  and  in  countries 
where  science  has  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress, they  have  been  used  to  a  very  limited 
extent ;  while  in  some,  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  were  roused  against  them.  The  first 
conductor  used  in  England  was  erected  in 
1762,  at  Payne's  Hill,  by  Dr.  Watson.  In 
the  year  1766,  a  lightning  rod  was  put  up 
in  order  to  protect  the  fine  tower  of  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice.  This  tower,  which  is 
above  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  alti- 
tude, terminates  in  a  pyramid  eighty-seven 
feet  high,  surmounted  with  the  figure  of  an 
angel  made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  cop- 
per. In  1388,  when  it  was  formed  of  wood, 
it  was  severely  injured.  In  1417,  it  was 
consumed  by  lightning.     In  1489,  it  was 
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The  attention  of  the  public,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Continent,  was  not  practically 
directed  to  the  subject  of  conductors  till 
some  striking  accident  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  general  discussion.  A  remarkable 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  French  Flan- 
ders in  1774.  On  the  24th  February,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  portentous  cloud  passed  to  the  north- 
west of  the  city  of  Arras,  and  emitted  some 
feeble  claps  of  thunder.  On  the  following 
day  it  struck  two  spires,  one  at  the  abbey 
of  Hennin-Lietard,  and  the  other  at  Rou- 
vroi.  M.  Buissart  of  Arras,  having  had  oc- 
casion some  months  a.terwards  to  be  at 
Rouvroi,  examined  minutely  the  track  of 
the  lightning,  and  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced, and  he  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
spire  of  Rouvroi  was  damaged  by  the  os- 
cending  or  returning  stroke  of  the  lightning. 
The  two  spires,  which,  according  to  the 


again  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  after  it  was  testimony  of  several  credible  witnesses,  it 


rebuilt  in  stone,  it  was  injured  by  lightning 
in  1548,  1565,  and  1653;  and  in  1745,  it 
was  struck  with   such  a  tremendous  bolt, 
that  the  whole  tower  was  rent  in  thirty-sev- 
en places,  and  almost  destroyed.    The  ex- 
pense of  repairing  it  amounted  to  8000  du- 
cats.    In  1761  and  1762,  it  was  again  se- 
verely injured  ;  but  since  the  erection  of 
the  conductor  in  1766,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  suffered   from  any   of  the  effects  of 
lightning.     In   1768,  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  Society  was  appointed  for  protecting 
St.  Paul's  from  lightning ;  and  they  recom- 
mended  iron  bars  not  less  than  an  inch 
square  for  securing  the  lantern.     In  1769, 
^  lightning-rod  was  erected  in  the  great 
tower  of  Hamburg ;  and  after  the  beautiful 
tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sienna  had  been 
repeatedly  damaged  by  lightning,  a  conduc- 
tor was  raised  upon  it.     The  ignorant  in- 
habitants regarded  the  apparatus  with  ter- 
ror and  dismay,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
heretical  rod     On  the   10th  April,  1777, 
however,  a  heavy   discharge  of  lightning, 
which  struck  the  tower,  was  safely  carried 
downwards  by  the  conductor,  without  in- 
juring even    the   gilded  ornaments  near 
which  it  passed ;  and  after  this  experience 
of  its  value,  the  good  Catholies  of  Sienna 
became  reconciled  to  the  new  heresy  of  sci- 
ence.    In  the  year  1772,  Signor  Beccaria 
applied  conductors  to  the  principal  roofs  of 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Turin,  which  had  pre- 
viously suffered  much  damage  from  light- 
ning ;  and  though  since  that  time  frequent- 
ly menaced  by  thunderstorms,  it  has  never 
suffered  from  them. 


struck  at  the  same  instant,  were  less  than 
a  league  from  each  other.  The  weather- 
cock of  the  spire  of  Rouvroi  was  carried 
away  by  the  stroke  and  thrown  about  260 
yards  to  the  east,  while  that  of  Hennin- 
Listard  remained  in  its  place,  and  no  trace 
of  an  ascending  stroke  was  observed  in  this 
spire.  In  the  case  of  Rouvroi,  the  whole 
pavement  under  the  spire  was  lifted  up^ 
and  three  or  four  stones  of  the  tower  were 
damaged  on  that  side,  which  would  not 
have  been  touched  had  the  progress  of  the 
lightning  been  downwards. 

Another  very   curious   and    instructive 
case  has  been  described  by  M.  Lichten- 
berg,  on  the  authority  of  Ingenhouas.*     At 
the  country  seat  of  Count  Orsini  of  Rosen- 
berg, in  Carinthia,  the  spire  of  a  church, 
built  on  a  mountain,  had  been  on  many 
occasions  struck  with   lightning;    and  so 
very  frequently  and  with  such  loss  of  life, 
that  during  summer  divine  service  was  not 
performed  in  the  church.      In  1730  the 
spire  was  entirely  demolished  by  lightning, 
and  after  it  was  rebuilt  it  was  struck  four 
or  five    times  every  year.     In  the  same 
thunderstorm,  the  lightning  fell  upon  it  no 
fewer  than  ten. times,  and  afterwards  in 
1778  it  was  ^ve  times  struck  with  light- 
ning.    The  fifth  stroke,  on  this  occasion, 
was  so  violent  that  the  spire  began  to  give 
way,  and  Count  Orsini  was  obliged  to  take 
it  down.    It  was  rebuilt  a  third  time,  and 
protected  with  a  pointed  conductor;  and 
up  to  1763,  when  Lichtenberg  writes,  it 

*  Vermischte  Sekriften^  p.  J60. 
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had  received  no  injury  in  thunderstorms. 
The  lightning  had  struck  it  only  once, 
and  its  electricity  was  carried  cff  without 
even  fusing  the  sharp  point  of  the  con- 
ductor. 

Another  interesting  example  of  the  value 
of  conductors  occurred  at  Glogau  in  Silesia, 
in  May  17^2.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  8ih,  a  thunderstorm  from 
the  west  approached  the  powder  magazine 
established  in  theGalgnuburg.  A  brilliant 
flash  of  lightning  took  place,  accompanied 
with  such  a  dreadful  crash  of  thunder  that 
the  sentinel  was  stupified,  and  was  for  a 
while  senseless.  Some  laborers  employed 
&t  the  works  of  the  fortress,  and  about  250 
paces  from  the  magazine,  saw  the  lightning 
issue  from  the  cloud,  and  strike  the  point 
of  the  conductor.  '1  his  case  of  successful 
protection  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
others,  in  which,  from  the  want  of  con- 
ductors, dreadful  explosions  and  loss  of  life 
have  ensued.  A  large  quantity  of  gun- 
powder, belonging  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  had  been  deposited  in  the  vaults 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nazaire  at  Brescia. 
The  tower  of. the  church  was  struck  with 
lightning  in  August  1767  ;  the  electric 
fluid  descended  to  the  vaults  and  exploded 
above  2D7,<)0U  pounds  of  gunpowder.  About 
three  thousand  persons  perished  by  this  ca- 
tastrophe^ and  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  fine 
city  of  Brescia  was  destroyed.  Owing  to 
the  same  want  of  protection,  a  magazine  of 
400  barrels  of  gunpowder  was  blown  up  in 
Sumatra  in  17ti2,  by  an  electrical  dis- 
charge ;  and  at  Luxembourg,  in  1807,  a 
magazine  with  twelve  tons  of  gunpowder 
was  exploded  by  lightning,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  laid  in  ruins. 

But  while  facts  such  as  these  indicated 
the  value  of  thunder-rods,  cases  frequently 
occurred  where  the  thunderbolt  fell  upon 
objects  in  low  situations,  while  higher 
objects  in  their  immediate  vicinity  were 
spared ;  and  in  such  cases  it  was  always 
inferred  that  the  theory  of  conductors  was 
in  fault.  M.  A  chard,  in  a  Memoir  read  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  men- 
tions two  cases  of  this  kind.  In  one  of 
them,  the  two  objects  were  equally  good 
conductors  of  electricity.  In  the  other,  the 
elevated  object  which  escaped,  was  the 
tower  of  a  church  surmoonted  by  a  weather- 
cock of  iron ;  while  the  object  which  the 
lightning  struck  was  a  cottage  very  near 
the  tower  without  any  iron  on  its  roof,  and 
thatched  with  straw.  But  though  cases  of 
this  kind^  which  M.  Acbard  confesses  hin^ 


self  unable  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of 
conductors,  prevented  their  general  intro- 
duction, as  it  does  in  our  own  day,  yet  in 
almost  all  the  larger  cities  of  Europe  and 
America,  thunder-rods  were  gradually  em- 
ployed for  the  protection  of  powder  maga- 
zines and  elevated  public  buildings. 

So  early  as  the  year  1762,  Dr.  Watson 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Anson,  then  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  recommending  the 
application  of  lightning  conductors  to  the 
Royal  Navy.  These  conductors  were  com- 
posed of  long  links  of  copper  rod,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  joined  by 
small  eyes  turned  in  the  extremities  of 
each.  The  chains  thus  formed  were  at- 
tached to  a  hempen  line,  and,  being  fixed 
to  the  head  of  the  mast,  passed  over  the 
ship's  side  into  the  sea.  Each  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships  was  supplied  with  a  conductor 
of  this  kind.  It  was  packed  up  in  a  box, 
and  was  only  to  be  erected  on  the  approach 
of  a  storm.  These  conductors,  however, 
though  capable  of  protecting  ships  from 
lightning  which  falls  upon  the  mast  to 
which  they  were  properly  attached,  never 
proved  efficacious.  The  erection  of  them 
was  often  neglected ;  they  were  frequently 
out  of  order;  and  many  cases  occurred  in 
which  the  sailors  were  killed  by  the  light- 
ning while  in  the  act  of  raising  the  con- 
ducting chain  to  its  place.  From  these 
causes  the  conductors  introduced  by  Lord 
Anson  fell  into  disuse;  and  the  British 
navy  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
exposed  during  the  last  seventy  years  to 
the  ravages  of  the  most  tremendous  of  the 
elements.  Its  ships  have  been  severely 
disabled  or  set  on  fire,  its  seamen  have 
been  struck  dead  at  the  mast  foot ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
ships  lost  in  thunderstorms  have  suffered 
from  the  want  of  suitable  protection  against 
lightning.  The  Journals  of  the  East  India 
Company's  ships  '  furnish  appalling  state- 
ments of  the  damage  and  loss  of  life  caused 
by  electrical  explosions ;'  and  our  mercan« 
tile  marine  has  suflfered  to  an  equal  extent ; 
some  vessels  having  been  rent  to  the  keel 
by  an  electrical  discharge,  others  set  on 
fire  and  shattered,  and  some  scarcely  saved 
from  sinking  or  from  total  destruction. 
*  Within  a  few  years,'  as  Mr.  Harris  re- 
marks, '  the  merchant  ships  Tanjore,  Po- 
land, Logan,  Ruthelia,  Bolivar,  Boston, 
Lydia,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  known 
to  have  been  entirely  consumed.'  The  fol- 
lowing factS|  drawn  from  the  official  Jour- 
nals deposited  at  the  Admiralty,  will  afford 
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a  better  idea  of  the  damage  done  by  light-  f 
ning  to  her  Majesty's  ships.  ' 

^  In  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases,'  says  Mr. 
Harris,  *•  the  majority  of  which  occurred  be- 
tween 1799  and  1815,  nearly  one  hundred 
lower  masts  of  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates, 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  top-masts, 
together  with  various  stores,  were  wholly  or 
partially  destroyed.  One  ship  in  eight  was 
set  on  nre  in  kome  part  of  the  rigging  or  sails ; 
upwards  of  seventy  seamen  were  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  wounded,  exclu- 
sive of  nineteen  cases  in  which  the  number  of 
wounded  is  returned  as  "many,"  or  "several." 
In  one-tenth  of  these  cases  fourteen  ships  were 
completely  disabled,  and  they  were  compelled 
in  many  instances  to  leave  their  stations,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  critical  period  of  our  history. 
The  expenditure  in  these  few  cases  could  not 
have  been  far  short  of  £100,000  sterling ;  so 
that,  if  the  whole  amount  of  loss  to  the  public 
in  men,  in  money,  and  in  services  of  ships, 
could  be  ascertained,  it  would  prove  to  oe 
enormous,  more  especially  when  we  take  into 
account  the  expense  of  the  detention  and  refit 
of  the  damaged  vessels,  the  average  cost  of  a 
■ingle  line-of-battle  ship  being  £100  per  day 
and  upwards.  Now,  between  the  veais  1809 
and  1815,  a  period  of  six  years,  fully  thirty 
sail  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates  were  more 
or  less  disabled. 

*  A  very  considerable  portion  of  this  mass 
of  destruction  occurred,  it  is  true,  at  a  time 
when  a  great  number  of^  ships  were  required ; 
but  at  a  more  recent  period,  in  time  of  peace, 
when  the  navy  has  been  greatly  reduced,  we 
find  a  large  amount  of  these  casualties  tp  be 
constantly  occurring.  On  the  Mediterranean 
station  alone,  between  1838  and  1840,  the 
Rodney^  Powerful,  Ceylon^  Tribune,  Scorpion^ 
Waspi  Tyne,  and  Blazer  were  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  many  of  them  severely  damaged. 
The  Rodney,  in  addition  to  the  destruction  of 
her  mainmast,  was  set  on  fire.  In  little  more 
than  twelve  months,  about  the  year  1830, 
three  line-of-battle  ships,  a  frigate,  and  a  brig, 
were  also  more  or  less  disabled.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  we  have  lately  had  the 
Rkadamanlhm^  Gorgon,  Snake,  Racehorse, 
Piquey  and  many  others,  damaged  by  light- 
ning; and  in  1832,  the  jSou//^amp/o7i,  of  fifty 
guns,  narrowly  escaped  being  blown  up  in  the 
Downs.'— (Pre/acc,  p.  7-9.) 

Afler  the  application  of  conductors  to 
the  British  navy  had  almost  fallen  into 
disuse  in  England,  other  nations  began  to 
use  them  to  protect  their  ships  of  war  and 
commerce.  The  Republic  of  Venice,  by 
a  decree  of  the  30th  July  1778,  ordered 
conductors  to  be  applied  to  all  their  ships 
and  powder  magazines.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  time  when  the  French  govern- 
ment took  the  same  precaution,  or  the 
exact  method  of  protection    which  they 
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employed  ;  but  about  17B4,  M.  Le  Roi 
visited  the  seaports  of  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  improved  conductors  to 
all  departments  of  the  navy.  In  order  to 
make  them  more  permanent,  *  he  proposed 
to  lead  links  of  copper,  joined  by  interme- 
diate rings,  ill  divided  stages  along  the 
rigging,  fixing  each  stage  to  the  successive 
masts,  one  over  the  other,  and  finally  to 
the  copper  in  the  ship's  bottom.'  The 
ships  VEtoile,  Astrolabe,  Resolution,  Ex- 
periment, and  Boussole  are  thus  equipped ; 
but  as  the  chains  did  not  stand  the  working 
of  the  rigging,  he  at  last  '  led  them  along 
by  the  mast,'  and  in  many  thunderstorms 
they  seem  to  have  been  efiective.  So  re- 
cently, however,  as  1821,  wires  twisted 
like  cordage  were  applied  to  French  ships 
'  along  the  rigging,  from  the  vane  rod  to 
the  ship's  side,  where  they  were  connected 
with  a  plate  reaching  to  the  sea,  as  had 
been  proposed  by  M.  Le  Roi.' 

One  of  the  first  individuals  whose  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
ship  conductors,  was  the  late  William  Lord 
Napier.  This  active  and  highly  intelligent 
Naval  Officer,  whose  too  early  fate  his 
country  has  had  occasion  to  bewail,  had, 
when  at  sea,  witnessed  several  accidents 
from  lightning.  He  was  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ship  Kent  of  seventy- four  guns, 
off  Toulon,  in  the  month  of  July  1811, 
when  her  main  and  mizen  masts  were 
shattered  by  lightning  from  her  truck 
downwards.*  *  Furling,'  says  his  Lordship, 
'  the  maintop-gallant  sails,  the  fiuid,  deviat- 
ing partially,  killed  one,  and  scorched 
three  or  four  others  then  upon  the  yard. 
Had  there  been  a  conductor  up  at  that  time,' 
he  adds,  '  these  brave  men  might  have  been 
saved;  but  it  does  not  actually  follow  that 
the  tnizen-mast  would  have  been  equally 
secure.'  Hence  he  concludes  that,  in 
order  to  secure  the  masts  and  booms,  a 
conductor  should  be  attached  to  each, '  which 
would  comprise  in  all  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  gear  not  reconcilable  to  the  trim 
and  gallant  order  of  a  British-man-of-war.' 
The  following  observations  by  his  Lordship 
point  out  the  insi>fficiency  of  the  con- 
ductors then  employed  ;  the  want  of  regu- 

*  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  account  of  this  disaster, 
states  that  the  conductor  had  been  taken  down 
from  the  roainmast  for  repair,  having  been  dam- 
aged by  the  working  or  the  mast  and  rigging. 
He  informs  us,  also,  on  the  authority  of  the  Rt- 
port  of  Evideiue  on  Shipwreck  by  lAgkining^  (p. 
92,)  that  scvtral  men  on  this  occasion  lost  their 
Uvea. 
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lations  enforcing  the  use  of  them  ;  and  the 
propriety  of  an  inquiry  into  the  amount  of 
loss  sustained  by  lightning  at  sea,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  been 
sustained  :•— 

'  This  apparatus  (the  usual  chain  conductor) 
is  of  course  attached  to  the  maintop-gallant 
mast-head,  as  being  the  most  lofty;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  lightning  is  to  strike 
in  that  direction,  having  once  had  the  dreadful 
opportunity  of  witnessing,  with  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  them  at  the  moment,  not  less  thdiujifteen 
mo9t  valuable  men,  all  upon  the  bowsprit  and 
jib-boom,  killed  or  dreadfully  scorched,  as  it 
were  in  the  '^  twinkling  of  an  eye.-'  Some 
were  precipitated  into  the  water,  and  others, 
lying  dead  across  the  boom,  continued  in  the 
posture  they  had  assumed  before  the  accident 
took  place.  This  happened  on  board  a  seven- 
.ty-four  at  Port  Mahon,  at  a  time  when  all  her 
yards  were  manned  in  the  operation  of  furling 
sails.  It  does  not  accord  with  my  recollection 
whether  her  conductor  was  in  use  or  not ;  but 
if  any  real  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  such 
a  contrivance,  it  appears  probable  that  one 
only  is  insufficient 

^  There  are.  however,  opposite  opinions  as 
to  the  merit  ot  this  apparatus,  as  well  as  of  the 
propriety  of  its  being  used  at  all ;  and  I  do  not 
remember,  in  spite  of  repeated  accidents,  that 
either  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  or  those  great 
seamen  and  commanders  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  Lords  Nelson,  Colling  wood,  and  Ex- 
mouth,  ever  did  enforce  any  general  regulation 
on  the  subject 

<A  conductor  at  the  maintop-gallant  mast- 
head can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  agent 
more  powerful  than  the  mast  itself;  but  by  no 
means  calculated  positively  to  draw'within  its 
own  influence  every  portion  of  electric  matter 
which  may  have  come  first  in  contact,  or  in 
near  appulse,  with  any  other  point;  and  al- 
though the  mast  head  is  almost  invariably  the 
first  to  suffer,  yet  it  is  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, though  I  was  not  nctually  present,  that 
several  men,  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  their 
washed  clothes  from  the  main  rigging,  were 
killed  and  scorched  by  the  descent  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid. 

<  It  would  be  not  only  curious,  but  useful  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  following  circum- 
stances:— 1.  How  many  ships  have  been  struck 
with  lightning,  out  of  a  given  number  in  a  given 
time?  2.  What  has  been  the  loss  of  lives,  the 
extent  of  damage,  and  the  expense  of  repairs? 
3.  How  many  of  these  ships  were  habitually 
in  the  practice,  of  using  conductors?  and  4. 
Did  any  of  the  ships,  having  them  in  use,  suffer 
from  the  eflects  otlightnin^,  and  in  what  man- 
ner?' 


These  valuable  observations  and  sugges- 
tions Lord  Napier  was,  in  1823,  advised  to 
communicate  to  the  public ;  and  it  must  be 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  this 
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modest  and  unassuming,  but  well-informed 
nobleman,  to  find  that  they  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  carried  into  effect*  -^^i^ 

Without  any  knowledge  of  Lord  Napier's 
views,  Mr.  Harris  had  been  directing  his 
attention  to  this  important  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  electrical  knowledge;  and,  so 
early  as  1820,  he  subnritted  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  through  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Navy,  a  proposal  to  *  make  the  masts 
*  themselves  virtually  lightning-conductors, 
by  incorporating  with  them  a  double  set 
of  copper  plates,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce an  elastic  metallic  line  along  their 
surface,  capable  of  resisting  any  strain 
which  the  spars  themselves  could  support; 
and,  finally,  to  connect  these  plates  with 
bands  of  copper,  leading  through  the  side 
under  the  deck-beams,  and  with  the  large 
bolts  leading  through  the  keels  and  keel- 
son, and  including  all  the  principal  metal- 
lic masses  in  the  hull.' 

This  proposal  attracted  little  notice,  per- 
haps as  being  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
Navy  of  Great  Britain  was  intrusted.     Mr. 
Harris,  however,  and  his  scientific  friends, 
influenced  by  a  love  of  science,  as  well  as 
by  a  regard  for  human  life,  continued  to 
press  his  invention  upon  a  reluctant  Board  ; 
and  after  a  favorable  Report  by  a   Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  siege  of 
nearly  nine  years,  the  Admiralty  was  induc- 
ed,' chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Sir  T.  Byam  Martin  and  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  to  make  trial  of  Mr.  Harris's  conduc- 
tors.    They  accordingly,  after  lt30,  fitted 
up  above  thirty  ships  with  pointed  conduc- 
tors fixed  in  all  their  masts,  which  were 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  East 
Indies,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,   in   South  America,   in 

• 

*  Mr.  G.  J.  Singer  appears  {Elements  of  Elec- 
tridtVj  published  in  ltil4,  Part  III.  chap.  i.  pp. 
225-6)  to  have  entertained  similar  views.  *  Con- 
ductors,' says  he,  *■  for  ships  have  been  made  of 
chains,  (which  are  highly  improper,)  and  of  cop- 
per wires,  which  are  easily  attached,  but  they 
are  with  equal  ease  detached ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  by  several  captains,  that  many  ships 
furnished  with  such  conductors  keep  them  in  «n 
inactive  sU  te,  packed  up  belov)  during  long  snd 
hazardous  voyages.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be 
better  thRifiied  conductors  should  be  employed  : 
they  might,  I  should  conceive,  be  attached  to  th« 
mast^  and  where  motion  is  required,  an  inter- 
ruption might  be  made  in  the  inflexible  condtie- 
tor,  and  iis  parts  be  connected  together  by  a 
length  of  spiral  wire,  which  would  be  at  once 
per  fectly  continuous,  and  sufiiciently  flezibl?  fo 
yield  to  erery  Deoenary  movement. 
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North  America,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and 
in  the  Channel,  and  on  general  service. 
These  ships  have  been  exposed  to  severe 
thunder-storms ;  and  though  heavy  dis- 
charges of  electricity  have  fallen  upon  them, 
yet  in  no  instance,  between  1829  and  J 842, 
have  they  experienced  any  damage  or  in- 
convenience. One  of  them,  furnished  with 
Mr.  Harris's  conductors,  the  Dryad  frigate, 
was  in  1830,  when  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
struck  by  lightning  in  a  tornado.  'The 
discharge  fell  on  both  the  fore  and  main 
masts  with  a  loud  whizzing  sound,  and 
the  ship  appeared  enveloped  in  flames.' 
In  other  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  Asia  and 
Druid  frigates,  struck  in  1831  and  1832, 
the  electrical  explosion  passed  safely  along 
the  conductors  into  the  sea. 

During  the  same  period  in  which  these 
thirty  ships  have  been  protected  by  their 
lightning-conductors,  about  forty-one^  not 
similarly  defended,  are  known  to  have  been 
struck  and  injured.  We  may,  therefore, 
consider  this  great  experiment  as  establish- 
ing beyond  a  doubt  the  practical  value  of 
Mr.  Harris's  system  of  protection.  The 
Admiralty,  however,  still  declined  to  intro- 
duce these  conductors  into  the  Navy,  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  each 
ship  of  war.  A  line-of-battle  ship  has  been 
valued  at  ^120,000,  and  yet  ^100  was 
grudged  for  defending  this  noble  and  costly 
machine,  and  protecting  the  lives  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  brave  and  skilful  men 
employed  in,  and  necessary  to  its  uses ! 

In  1839,  however,  a  great  step  was  made 
in  the  promotion  of  this  desirable  object. 
Lord  Eliot  had  the  honor  of  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  month  of  April ;  and  after  a  short  dis- 
cussion, it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  Naval 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  best  method 
of  applying  conductors  to  our  ships  of  war. 
This  Commission  was  composed  of  men  of 
science,  naval  officers,  and  other  qualified 
persons;  and,  after  a  careful  investigation, 
they  drew  up  a  very  valuable  Report  on 
the  subject,  full  of  useful  evidence,  both 
oral  and  documentary.  The  Report  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  in  February  1840,  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. It  contains  much  important  informa- 
tion, and  establishes,  beyond  all  question, 
the  propriety  of  supplying  every  vessel  with 
suitable  conductors.  '  Every  search,'  says 
the  Report,  '  has  been  made  for  cases  of 
injury  sustained  by  ships  fitted  with  (Mr. 
Harris's)  conductors,  and  though  several 
statements  to  that  effect  have  been  brought 
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under  our  notice,  not  one  has  been  sub- 
stantiated.' 

In  the  very  year  before  the  appointment 
of  this  Commission,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  been  led  to  believe,  upon  most 
erroneous  representations  made  to  them  by 
some  of  their  officers,  that  buildings  fur- 
nished with  conductors  were  more  frequent- 
ly struck  with  lightning  than  those  which 
had  no  such  protection;  and,  on' the  faith 
of  these  representations,  they  actually  or- 
dered  the  Ughtning'^onductors  to  he  removed 
from  their  powder-magazine s,  and  .  other 
public  buildings !  This  took  place  in  1838 ; 
and,  as  if  to  give  them  a  practical  example 
of  their  folly,  one  of  their  powder-magazines 
at  Dum  Dum,  and  a  corning-house  at  Maza- 
gon,  were  struck  with  lightning  and  blown 
up.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
an  ignorant  and  superstitious  observer  should 
regard  a  conductor  as  inviting  or  attracting 
the  dangerous  element  into  his  dwelling, 
when,  if  allowed  to  take  its  own  way,  it 
might  have  remained  in  its  thunder-cloud, 
or  pursued  a  different  path;  but  when  a 
series  of  well-authenticated  cases,  within 
the  reach  as  well  as  the  apprehension  of 
ordinary  men,  clearly  establish  the  general 
fact,  that  buildings  which  had  been  fre- 
quently damaged  by  lightning,  never  expe- 
rienced any  of  its  effects  after  they  had 
been  properly  protected ;  and  'that  ships 
with  conductors  defy  the  thunderbolts  even 
of  the  tropical  regions,  it  must  be  supersti- 
tion, and  not  knowledge,  that  refuses  to 
receive  their  aid.  There  are  thunderbolts, 
doubtless,  which  pursue  their  determined 
course,  and  strike  a  building  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  conductors;  but  this  very 
fact,  while  it  proves  the  inability  of  the 
conductors  to  divert  the  fire-ball  from  its 
course,  proves  also  their  inability  to  attract 
or  invite  the  meteor.  In  place  of  being 
active  instruments  which  drive  or  draw  the 
lightning  into  their  substance,  they  are  but 
passive  fire-drains  which  afford  it  a  free  and 
hospitable  channel — carrying  it  off  slowly 
and  silently  when  it  is  slowly  and  silently 
evolved,  or  allowing  it  to  rush  along  when 
this  is  the  shortest  and  readiest  passage  to 
the  unchained  and  accumulated  electricity. 
'  Such  conductors,'  as  Mr.  Harris  well  ob- 
serves, '  can  no  more  be  said  to  attract  or 
invite  a  discharge  of  lightning,  than  a 
water-course  can  be  said  to  attract  the 
water  which  flows  through  it  at  the  time 
of  heavy  rain.' 

The  Naval   Commissioners,  deemed    it 
proper  to  dispel,  by  means  of  factS|  the  vu] 
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gar  prejudice  that  conductors  attract  to 
themselves  lightning,  which,  had  they  been 
absent,  would  not  have  been  elicited.  They 
state,  *  that  the  instances  of  accidents  to 
ships  without  conductors^  and  the  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence  of  lightning  being 
observed  to  strike  on  a  conductor,  negative 
the  above  supposition.'  The  instances, 
too,  of  ships  without  conductors,  having 
been  strilck  by  lightning  in  the  presence  of 
ships  furnished  with  them,  which  were  not 
so  struck,  are  so  numerous,  that  we  have 
the  most  complete  evidence  both  '  of  the 
little  influence  excited  by  such  conductors 
in  inducing  or  attracting  an  explosive  dis- 
charge, and  of  their  efficacy  in  harmlessly 
and  imperceptibly  conveying  away  electri- 
city to  the  water.' 

The  Commissioners  conclude  this  inter- 
esting Report  with  the  following  words : — 
*  We  again  beg  to  state  our  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  great  advantages  possessed 
by  Mr.  Harris's  conductors  above  every 
other  plan;  affording  permanent  security, 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 
against  the  injurious  effects  of  lightning; 
effecting  this  protection  without  any  nauti- 
cal inconvenience  or  scientific  objection 
whatever ^  and  we  therefore  most  earnestly 
recommend  their  general  adoption  in  the 
Royal  Navy.' 

One  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Harris's 
difficulties  were  now  over.  A  Royal  So- 
ciety Committee — nay,  an  Admiralty  Com- 
mission, acting  under  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, had,  with  one  voice,  recommended 
his  conductors;  and  yet  some  counter-in- 
fluence was  at  work,  striving  to  resist  au- 
thority as  well  as  to  subvert  truth.  AH  the 
ships  fitted  up  with  the  new  conductors  had 
returned  safe,  and  uninjured  by  the  thun- 
derbolts to  which  they  had  been  exposed ; 
yet,  when  these  ships  were  paid  off,  the 
conductors  were  torn  from  the  spars  and 
thrown  aside  as  old  copper,  instead  of  being 
replaced  in  other  ships  I  This  summary  and 
practical  rejection  of  the  new  conductors 
happened,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  under  a  Whig 
administration,  when  Sir  James  Graham 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr. 
Harris,  however,  renewed  his  application 
when  Lord  Minto  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  that  Board,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
defective  state  of  our  finances,  his  plans 
would,  we  believe,  have  been  instantly 
adopted;  Although  Lord  Minto  could  not, 
in  the  then  state  of  the  treasury,  press  the 
introduction  of  an  improvement  involving 
a  considerable  expenditure,  he  freely  ac* 
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knowledged  the  value  of  the  invention ;  and 
ordered  the  conductors  to  be  replaced  in 
some  of  the  large  class  ships.  In  order  to 
save  expense,  we  presume,  '  the  plan  was 
(most  improperly)  taken  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  inventor ;'  and  about  the  same 
time,  a  sort  of  cheap  modification  of  it  by  a 
Mr.  Edye,  patronised  by  the  Surveyor  of 
the  Navy,  was  ordered  to  be  submitted  to 
trial.  "The  Commission,  however,  decided 
against  its  adoption ;  and  in  1842,  the  Ad- 
miralty may  be  said  to  have  been  compelled 
to  save  the  British  navy  from  lightning. 
Mr.  Harris's  plans  were  adopted ,  he  was 
allowed  to  superintend  their  execution ;  and 
his  conductors  are  now  constructed  in  a 
cheap,  expeditious,  and  effectual  manner 
in  all  her  Majesty's  dockyards. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  some  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of 
lightning-conductors,  and  of  Mr.  Harris's 
successful  attempt  to  introduce  his  new 
system  of  protection  into  the  British  navy, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  popular 
account  of  the  nature  of  thunderstorms; 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  best  method 
of  defending  buildings  and  ships  against 
their  destructive  assaults. 

The  production  of  free  electricity  during 
the  conversion  of  water  into  vapor  or  steam 
is  so  rapid  and  abundant,  that  an  apparatus 
called  the  hydro-electric  machine  has  been 
recently  constructed,  in  which  the  electri- 
city is  derived  from  steam.  The  earth's 
atmosphere  is,  therefore,  in  reality  a  huge 
hydro-electric  apparatus,  by  which  free 
electricity  is  constantly  generated  during 
the  conversion  of  water  into  vapor;  and 
the  electricity  thus  liberated  is  increased 
or  modified  by  the  condensation  of  vapor 
into  rain,  by  its  congelation  in  the  form  of 
hail  or  snow,  and  by  the  sudden  variations 
of  temperature  with  which  these  changes 
are  accompanied.* 

Atmospheric  air,  and  all  dry  gases,  are 
very  perfect  non-conductors  or  insulators  of 
electricity;  and  hence  when  a  cloud  or 
mass  of  vapor,  charged  with  free  electri* 
city,  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  its  electricity 
is  not  carried  off,  or  conducted  to  the  earth, 
by  the  air  which  is  interposed.  The  cloud, 
therefore,  retains  its  electricity  in  virtue  of 
the  insulating  medium  which  surrounds  it ; 
but  when  its  quantity  becomes  great,  it  in- 
duces an  electric  state  opposite  to  its  own 

*  If  pr.  Faraday  be  correct  in  ascribiDg  the 
electricity  in  the  hydro-electric  machine  to  the 
friction  of  the  escaping  steam,  tliese  viewi  will 
admit  of  lome  modification. 
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in  the  particles  of  the  air,  making  them 
negative  when  it  is  positive,  and  positive 
when  it  is  negcttive  ;  just  as  a  loadstone  or 
magnet  produces  by  induction  in  a  bar  of 
soft  iron,  boreal  magnetism  in  one-half,  and 
austral  magnetism  in  the  other.  The  par- 
ticles of  the  air  in  this  state  are  said  by  Dr. 
Faraday  to  be  polarized;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  Ihis  state  is,  that  the  earth's  sur- 
face finally  assumes  an  electrical  state  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  cloud.  The  cloud, 
therefore,  the  air,  and  the  earth,  are  all  in 
an  unnatural  or  constrained  state ;  and  the 
tendency  of  the  two  electricities  to  unite, 
is  a  force  which,  when  it  becomes  irresisti- 
ble, terminates  in  what  Dr.  Faraday  calls  a 
disruptive  discharge.  The  free  electricity 
of  the  cloud  rushes  to  the  earth,  acting 
principally  on  the  bodies  through  which  it 
passes;  or,  what  is  not  uncommon,  the  free 
electricity  of  the  earth  passes  into  the  cloud, 
and  both  of  these  violent  discharges  is  ac- 
companied with  the  well-known  phenomena 
of  thunder  and  lightning. 

This  sudden  interchange  of  powers  is 
often  prevented  or  modified  by  local  causes. 
If  the  electrified  cloud  and  the  insulating 
medium  are  not  in  a  state  of  extreme  con- 
straint, and  if  a  pointed  metallic  rod  pro- 
jects into  the  medium,  a  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity will  take  place  from  the  particles  of 
air  touching  the  metallic  point,  and  a  beau- 
tiful brush  of  licrht  will  be  produced,  ac- 
companied with  a  rushing  noise.  The 
whole  electricity  of  the  cloud  may  thus  be 
quietly  carried  off,  and  a  disruptive  dis- 
charge completely  prevented. 

The  very  same  phenomena  take  place 
when  one  charged  cloud  induces  an  oppo- 
site state  in  another  cloud,  through  the 
intermedium  of  the  air ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  maintained  by  Beccaria,  that 
more  complex  discharges  take  place  be- 
tween '  such'  distant  clouds  when  the  earth 
lies  between  them  in  the  line  of  discharge. 

The  following  account  of  a  thunderstorm 
in  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  a  very  instructive 
illustration  of  the  preceding  views.  It  was 
given  by  a  passenger  on  board  the  splendid 
packet-ship  New  York,  which  was  dam- 
aged by  lightning  on  the  I9th  of  April 
1827,  on  her  voyage  to  Liverpool : — 

*  About  half-past  five  In  the  morning,  we 
were  roused  b)'  a  sound  like  the  report  of 
heavy  cannon  clo^e  to  our  ears.  From  the 
deck  the  word  was  quickly  pas!<ed  that  Ihe 
ship  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  was 
on  fire.  Every  one  ran  on  deck:  there,  all 
the  elements  were  in  violent  commotion;  it 
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had  been  broad  day,  but  so  dark,  so  densei 
and  so  close  upon  us  were  the  clouds,  that 
they  produced  almost  the  obscurity  of  night 
There  was  just  sufficient  light  to  give  a  bold 
relief  to  every  object  in  the  appalling  scene. 
The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  mingled 
with  hailstones  as  large  as  filberts:  these  lay 
upon  the  deck  nearly  an  inch  thick.  Overhead 
blazed  the  lightning  on  all  sides,  accompanied 
by  simultaneous  reports:  the  sea  ran  moun- 
tains high,  and  the  ship  was  tossed  rapidly 
from  one  sea  to  another.  One  appearance 
was  peculiarly  remarkable :  the  temperature 
of  the  sea  was  74  deer.  Fahrenheit,  while  that 
of  the  air  weis  only  43  deg.  This  caused,  by 
evaporation  and  condensation,  immense  clouds 
of  vapor,  which,  ascending  in  columns  all 
around  us,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  innur 
merable  pillata  supporting  a  massive  canopy 
of  clouda.  In  all  directions  might  be  seen 
waterspouts,  which,  rising  fearfully  to  the 
clouds,  seemed  actually  to  present  to  the  eye 
a  comliiuation  of  all  the  elements  for  the  de- 
struction of  every  thing  on  the  face  of  the 
deep.'— (P.  54.) 

This  storm  has  been  instanced  by  Mr. 
Harris  as  a  case  of  stationary  disturbance 
of  electrical  equilibrium ;  but  there  are 
various  other  types  of  a  thunderstorm 
arising  from  the  motion  of  clouds.  The 
following  is  an  instance  of  *  a  charged 
cloud  driven  by  an  upper  current  upon  a 
comparatively  tranquil  air,  possibly  in  a 
polarized  stjite.'  His  Majesty's  frigate 
Clorinde  was  damaged  by  lightning  on  the 
coast  of  Ceylon  in  the  spring  of  1813. 
Captain  firiggs  gives  this  account  of  it : — 

•  77t«  weather  was  moderate.  About  three 
in  the  afternoon  a  dark  cloud  approached  the 
ship  from  the  vnndward  quarter.  This  in- 
duced me  to  clue  up  the  topsails.  About  an 
hour  afterwards  the  ship  was  struck  by  light- 
ning. The  cloud  was  charged  with  electrici- 
ty, and  had  burst  upon  the  ship.  The  main- 
mast was  shivered  in  pieces;  three  men  were 
killed,  and  many  hurt.' — (P.  60.) 

When  highly  electrified  clouds  are  pass- 
ing over  the  earth's  surface,  'we  may,' 
says  Mr.  Harris,  'trace  in  their  progress 
deliberate  discharges  of  a  passing  kind, 
few  in  number,  in  some  instances  not  ex- 
tending beyond  one  or  two.'  Such  thun- 
derstorms, if  they  deserve  the  name,  bear 
scarcely  any  relation  to  those  wide-spread 
disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  which  pass 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  destroying 
life  and  property  in  their  career.  In  these 
cases  the  atmosphere  appears  to  receive  an 
intense  charge  of  electricity  from  the  elec- 
trified masses  of  clouds,  as  they  are  hurried 
along  by  the  wind. 
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*  Such  storms,'  says  Mr.  Harris,  *  have  been 
observed  to  pass  from  the  southern  shores  of 
England  to  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
A  thunderstorm  of  this  kind  occurred  in  July 
1827.  It  be^an  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Devon- 
shire on  Sunday  eveninsf,  reached  Chelten- 
ham  the  same  night,  and  Glasgow  the  next 
morning,  the  atmosphere  throughout  this  ex- 
tent appearing  to  undergo  a  rapid  and  pro- 
gressive change.' — (P.  62.) 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  case  of 
a  thunderstorm  produced  by  the  distant 
and  oppositely  electrified  masses  of  clouds 
and  air,  in  which  '  the  surface  of  the  earth 
becomes  involved  as  a  line  of  discharge 
between  them  ;'  but  as  this  case  is  only  a 
hypothetical  one,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  Harris's  brief  notice  of  it. 

The  returning  stroke,  discovered  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  and  which  has  been  considered 
as  finely  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
spire  of  Rouvroi,  (see  p.  47,)  is  Etill  beset 
with  difficulties.  The  example  given  of  it 
by  his  Lordship  occurred  in  Scotland,  and 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Brydone  in  the 
Philosophical  TVansactions  for  1787,  to 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

There  is  another  class  of  thunderstorms, 
of  an  exceedingly  interesting  nature,  to 
which  Mr.  Harris  has  not  directed  his  at- 
tention in  this  work,  from  the  circumstance, 
no  doubt,  of  their  leading  character  being 
that  of  the  hurricane  and  the  tornado. 
We  have  previously*  treated  of  the  sta- 
tistics and  philosophy  of  this  class  of  storms, 
and  have  described  many  of  the  principal 
electrical  phenomena  which  accompany 
them.  In  the  Barbadoes  hurricane  of  the 
Idth  and  19th  August  1831,  these  phe- 
nomena were  so  awfully  grand  in  their 
nature,  and  so  new  and  inexplicable  in 
their  character,t  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  study  the  electrical  separately  from  the 
mechanical  phenomena  of  such  hurricanes, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  some  general  ex- 
planation of  them.  The  meteors  and  light- 
ning which  accompany  the  gales  of  the 
Bast  and  West  Indies  have  been  overlooked 
amid  the  appalling  dangers  of  the  tempest, 
and  in  very  few  of  the  Mauritius  gales, 
except  in  that  of  the  Boyne  in  1835,  have 
the  electrical  phenomena  been  at  all  ob- 
served. So  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  part 
which  thunder  and  lightning  plays  in  these 
tremendous  convulsions  of  nature,  that  at 
Montego  Bay,  in  the  hurricane  of  the  3d 

*  See  thif  Journal,  January  183D,  Vol.  LXVIII. 
p.  406. 

t  Ibid,  pp.  418, 419. 
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October  1780,  when  an  earthquake  added 
its  awful  contingent  to  the  general  horrors 
of  the  scene,  the  '  prodigious  flashes  of 
lightning,'  which  followed  in  regular  suc- 
cession, were  regarded,  not  as  a  source  of 
danger,  but  as  '  a  real  blessing,  amid  the 
midnight  darkness  which  brooded  over  the 
general  desolation.' 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us' to  pursue 
this  interesting  subject  further;  and  we 
must,  therefore,  devote  our  few  remaining 
pages  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  best  method 
of  protecting  buildings  from  lightning,  and 
of  Mr.  Harris's  system  of  conductors  for 
ships. 

Were  our  houses,  powder-magazines,  and 
ships,  built  of  iron,  or  did  they  consist  of  a 
framework  of  iron,  filled  up  with  stone, 
brick,  or  wood,  they  might  bid  defiance  to 
the  ravages  of  accidental  or  wilful  fire,  as 
well  as  to  all  the  lightning  of  the  tropics. 
Strike  where  it  might,  the  deadly  fluid  would 
be  conducted  quietly  to  the  ground.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  a  less  perfect  system  of  protection,  till 
advancing  knowledge  and  receding  preju- 
dice shall  have  introduced  iron  buildings 
and  iron  ships,  as  well  as  iron  ploughs,  iroD 
roads,  and  iron  bridges. 

As  the  conducting  powers  of  lead^  tin, 
iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  are  as  the  Nos.  1 — 
2 — ^2'4 — 4  and  12,  copper  is  the  best  mate- 
rial for  conducting-rods.  The  quantity  of 
metal  in  the  rod  should  not  be  less  than 
what  is  contained  in  a  cylinder  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  If  iron  is  used,'  the  cyl- 
inder should  be  nearly  an  inch  and  two- 
tenths  in  diameter.  The  metallic  rod  should 
be  flattened  rather  than  round,  so  as  to 
have  the  greatest  surface  that  is  consistent 
with  strength.  The  conductor  thus  formed 
should  communicate  with  all  the  detached 
masses  of  metal  in  the  building,  such  as 
leaden  ridges,  gutters,  and  metallic  pipesw 
It  should  be  placed  as  near  the  wall  as  pos- 
sible, and  pass  directly  into  the  ground. 
It  should  be  attached  to  the  ■  most  elevated 
point  of  the  building,  and  if  the  structure 
is  to  consist  of  numerous  ranges,  such  as 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,*  long  point- 
ed rods  should  project  from  the  most  prom- 
inent parts  into  the  atmosphere. 

*  We  earnestly  hope  that  thig  splendid  national 
structure,  which  is  to  be  adorned  internally  by 
the  genius  of  our  Artist**,  will  be  protected  exter- 
nally by  the  science  of  our  Philosophers.  We 
fear,  however,  that  the  expression  of  this  hope  is 
not  sufficiently  early  to  enable  the  architect  U> 
embody  a  system  of  metallic  conductors  in  tbo 
very  walls  of  the  edifice. 
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In  place  of  adopting  the  asual  method  of 
external  conductorn,  we  would  recommend 
the  introdaction  of  a  vertical  iron  bar  into 
the  thickness  of  the  principal  walls  of  the 
baildtng.  These  bars  should  communicate 
with  a  horizontal  wall  plate  of  iron  uniting 
the  whole ;  and  from  this  wall  plate  should 
rise  all  the  external  conductors  which  are 
to  project  into  the  atmosphere.  These  iron 
plates  and  bars  might  be  so  united  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  carpentry,  which  would  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  edifice.* 

The  protection  of  ships  from  lightning  is 
more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  that  of 
buildings;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  method  invented  by  Mr. 
Harris  far  surpasses  all  others,  and  com- 
pletly  fulfils  all  the  objects  of  its  application. 
These  conductors  consist  of  parallel  plates 
of  copper,  about  twihieniha  of  an  inch  thick, 
from  Ij-  to  5  inches  wide,  and  4  feet  long. 
They  are  placed  in  a  shallow  groove,  plough- 
ed out  of  the  after  side  of  each  mast, 
and  are  fixed  there  by  short  copper  nails. 
The  plates  are  inserted  in  the  groove  in  a 
double  series  in  contact,  so  that  the  joints 
of  the  plates  of  one  series  are  opposite  to  the 
middle  of  the  plates  of  the  other  series ;  and 
this  series  of  plates  is  so  turned  over  the 
heads  of  their  respective  spars,  and  also 
round  the  termination  of  the  mast  in  the 
step  on  the  keelson,  that  a  continuous  me- 
tallic line  is  maintained,  notwithstanding 
the  sliding  or  even  removal  of  the  spars. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  masts,  the  metallic 
plates  extend  to  the  copper  sheathing  of  the 
ship,  and  all  the  metallic  bands  terminate 
in  the  sea,  by  bolts  clenched  on  the  copper 
sheathing.  When  a  ship  is  thus  defended, 
it  is  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  secure  against  the  attacks 
of  lightning.  The  conductors  are  always 
where  they  ought  to  be,  independent  of 
the  officers  and  the  crew.  When  the 
top-masts  or  topgallant-masts  are  partially 
lowered,  the  continuity  of  the  metallic  line 
is  kept  up,  although  the  inferior  part  of  the 
conductor  of  the  lowered  mast  is  thrown 
out  of  its  place.  The  system  of  protection, 
indeed,  is  fixed  and  permanent,  notwith- 
standing the  change  of  position  or  even  the 
removal  of  the  moveable  or  sliding  masts. 

In  order  to  exhibit  more  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly the  national  value  of  this  system  of 

*  Bell  wires  and  metallic  pi^ea  for  water  and 
gai,  in  modern  houses,  require  to  be  carefuly  con- 
nected with  the  principnl  conductors.  Without 
fhis  precaution,  they  are  rifles  directed  against 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 
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protection,  Mr.  Harris  hits  just  published 
an  interesting  pamphlet,*  in  which  he  has 
detailed  the  damacre  done  by  lightning  to 
210  ships  of  the  British  Navy.  Of  these, 
133  occurred  in  time  of  war,  between  1793 
and  1816,  when  69  ships  of  the  line,  49 
frigates,  and  ^  sloops  were  disabled ;  and 
55  in  peace,  when  8  sail  of  the  line,  14 
frigates,  and  32  sloops  suffered.  In  estimat- 
ing the  loss  sustained  by  these  vessels, 
Mr.  Harris  finds  it  to  be  about  <£125,000  ; 
or  about  jf  10,000  annually  in  war,  and 
<£2500  in  time  of  peace.  Now  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  established  by  the  official  Jour- 
nals of  the  Navy,  that  not  one  of  the  vessels 
fitted  with  Mr.  Harris's  conductors  suffered 
the  slightest  injury  from  lightning;  and  we 
miisi  therefore  regard  his  plan  of  protection 
as  producing  a  saving  to  the  country,  of 
j&  1 0,000  per  annum  in  time  of  war,  and 
<£2500  in  time  of  peace ;  without  attempt- 
ing to  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by  our 
commercial  marine,  or  presuming  to  apr 
praise  human  suffering,  or  to  put  a  value 
upon  human  life.  The  man  who  thus  pro- 
tects the  national  property — who  adds 
strength  and  security  to  the  national  bul- 
warks, and  saves  the  lives  of  the  brave 
men  to  whose  guardianship  they  are  in- 
trusted— is  well  entitled  to  be  viewed  as  a 
national  benefactor,  and  as  having  earned 
the  noble  praise  that  he  served  his  species 
whilst  serving  his  country.  Yet  true  it  is, 
as  we  believe,  that  he  has  not  received  any 
special  reward  for  labors  attended  with 
such  ever-enduring  and  beneficent  results 
— prolonged  as  these  labors  have  been 
through  nearly  half  a  century. 

We  would  not,  by  any  means,  wish  to 
be  understood  as  ready  to  espouse  any 
claim  for  recompense  that  might  be  prefer- 
red, on  the  ground  merely  of  some  consid- 
erable addition  having  been  made  to  the  ez- 
isling  sum  of  scientific  knowledge.  But 
the  case  where  the  labors  of  a  life  have 
been  devoted  to,  and  realized  in,  a  discov- 
ery or  plan  productive  of  results  most  pre- 
cious to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  of 
Humanity,  and  evidently  incapable  of  being 
adequately  compensated  but  throngh  the  in- 
tervention of  the  State  receiving  the  benefit, 
is  one  which  presents  itself  under  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect ;  and  we  humbly  conceive  that 
the  case  before  us  is  of  this  description. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  Lord  Melbourne, 

*  7%e  Meteorology  of  Thunderstorms^  with  m 
History  of  the  Efffcts  of  Lightning  on  210  Ships 
of  ths  British  Jfavy,    1844. 
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before  leaving  office,  judiciously  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Harris  a  scientific  pension  of 
;^dOO  a-year  which  had  become  vacant: 
but  this,  we  must  presume,  was  conferred, 
not  as  a  remuneration  for  a  particular  in- 
vention or  service,  but  as  a  distinction  due 
to  general  eminence  in  science,  and  shar- 
ed with  others  similarly  honored.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  but  a  just  and  becoming  exer- 
cise of  public  beneficence,  were  a  proper 
compensation  awarded  to  Mr.  Harris  for 
the  time,  labor,  and  anxieties  consumed 
and  endured,  in  maturing,  and  energetical- 
ly prosecuting  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
protection  so  vastly  beneficial  to  the  Nation 
and  to  Mankind. 


SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY. 

From  the  North  BritUh  Revtaw. 

This  is  probably  from  the  pen  of  Sir  David 
Brewster.  It  will  be  found  an  insfruclive  and 
bewitching  article.  Some  pages  mniy  be  dry 
to  some  readers,  but  there  are,  every  now  and 
then,  passages  of  light  and  glory  to  relieve, 
and  the  last  ten  or  twelve  pages  are  splen- 
didly eloquent. — Ed. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  Foreign  As- 
sociate of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc. 
Edited  by  his  Brother,  John  Davy,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  3  Vols.     London:  1839. 

It  will  be  sixty-six  years  next  seven- 
teenth of  December  since  Humphry  Davy 
was  born  at  the  homely  and  secluded  little 
town  of  Penzance,  among  the  mines  of 
Cornwall.  It  is  a  county  of  classical  an- 
tiquity for  commerce  with  the  world  in  its 
metallic  riches.  It  is  streaked  with  beauty. 
It  spurns  the  tides  of  both  St.  George's  and 
the  English  Channels  with  its  Plutonic 
cliflfs.     The  Atlantic  is  beyond. 

His  mother,  Grace  Millett,  was  lefl  an 
orphan  child,  in  company  with  an  elder 
and  a  younger  sister.  They  were  not  in 
want,  however ;  and  they  were  kindly 
guided  by  a  good  man,  Tonkin,  a  surgeon- 
apothecary  of  the  place,  who  had  lodged 
with  their  parents.  She  was  a  mild  and 
reflective  woman,  and,  to  have  done  so  well 
by  her  family,  must  have  been  eminently 
steady  of  purpose.  She  had  five  children, 
yet  never  made  a  favorite  of  Humphry,  her 
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first-born  and  her  stay;  and  happily  she 
lived  to  see  his  honorable  labors  crowned 
with  success  by  God  and  man. 

His  father  Robert  was  bred  in  London 
to  the  liberal  old  handicraft  of  wood-earr- 
ing. He  did  not  do  much  work  at  Pen- 
zance, but  farmed  the  little  copyhold  of 
Varfell,  some  two  miles  out  of  the  town. 
He  was  venturous  upon  a  little  scale,  and 
apt  to  lose  his  money.  A  man  of  social 
temper,  if  not  of  jovial  dispositions,  Mr. 
Davy  seems  to  have  walked  through  the 
world  as  becomingly  as  possible.  He  was 
short-lived  like  his  son,  and  died  when 
Humphry  was  only  sixteen. 

The  name  of  Davy  stands  on  the  old 
church-tablets  of  the  neighborhood  as  that 
of  the  proprietors  of  Varfell,  a  small  estate 
in  Mountsbay.  One  of  these  is  so  far  back 
in  date,  indeed,  as  1635 ;  but  the  lineage 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Baronet,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Society » 
can  be  traced  no  farther  up  than  to  his 
grandfather,  a  substantial  house-builder  in 
the  west  of  Cornwall.  The  Milletts,  too» 
one  of  his  biographers  is  careful  to  tell  the 
enlightened  world,  were  originally  '  aristo- 
cratic and  wealthy;'  but  alas!  their  for* 
tunes  had  so  crumbled  down  as  to*  leave 
little  Grace  and  her  sisters  the  heirlings  of 
a  mercery-}»hop  in  a  place  with  no  more 
than  2000  inhabitants.  Let  the  Milletts 
and  the  Davys,  however,  have  been  in  an- 
cestry what  they  may,  so  small  a  considera- 
tion can  never  affect  the  simple  fact  that 
the  one  Davy,  whom  history  cares  about, 
was  born  and  bred  amid  the  influences  of 
what  may  be  called  the  trades-professional 
sphere  of  the  society  composing  the  most  - 
primitive  and  isolated  of  English  mining 
towns,  and  that  in  somewhat  needy  and 
afflictive  circumstances.  It  is  more  inte- 
resting to  know  that  from  the  Last  of  the 
Carvers,  as  the  people  of  Penzance  called 
his  skilful  father,  he  inherited  a  contriving 
head  and  learned  hands ;  while  to  his  gentle 
mother  he  owed  the  temperament  and  the 
habits  of  serious  contemplation. 

His  boyhood  was  in  no  way  remarkable. 
He  learned  his  letters  quickly ;  read  iE^jop's 
fables  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  like  other 
British  lads;  preferred  the  perusal  of  his- 
tory books  to  learning  his  lessons:  was  an 
idle  schoolboy  in  fact;  used  to  harangue 
his  companions,  as  well  as  tell  them  stories; 
made  verses,  tiAnder-powder,  and  turnip- 
lanthorns ;  caught  grey  mullet  at  the  pier 
better  than  his  playmates,  by  the  help  of  a 
device  of  his  own ;  organized  and  headed 
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troops  of  poerile  soldiers,  with  pasteboard 
shields  and  wooden  swords ;  and,  as  he 
grew  bigger,  shot  birds  among  the  lanes, 
as  well  as  got  up  some  sort  of  play  for  his 
school-fellows  and  himself  to  act  in  char- 
acter. Consequently,  there  is  no  wonder 
that  when  sent  to  Cardew's  school  at  Truro, 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  Doctor  '  found 
him  very  deficient  in  the  qualifications  for 
the  class  of  his  age,'  and  '  could  not  dis- 
cern the  faculties  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards so  distinguished ;'  although  '  his  turn 
for  poetry '  was  both  noticed  and  encour- 
aged. In  a  word,  living  more  with  old 
Tonkin  than  with  his  parents,  the  amiable 
yet  wilful  boy  was,  as  he  long  after  rejoiced 
to  remember,  led  very  much  to  himself, 
was  put.  on  no  particular  plan  of  study,  and 
enjoyed  much  idleness  :  a  noble  education 
in  those  rare  conjunctions  where  aSeclion- 
ate  yet  indulgent  friends,  and  the  simple 
manners  of  a  country-town,  conspire  with 
magnificent  and  multiform  displays  of  Na- 
ture to  kindle  and  unfold  a  young  charac- 
ter, in  which  the  elements  are  so  sweetly 
tempered  as  they  were  in  Davy. 

Lieaving  the  Truro  school  at  fifteen,  he 
idled,  played  billiards,  fished,  fowled,  swam 
and  took  lessons  in  French ;  till,  two  years 
after,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  medical 
practitioner  of  the  name  of  Borlase.  His 
father  having  died  the  year  before,  he  now 
displayed  that  determination  to  succeed 
which  not  only  never  forsook  him,  but 
conducted  him  from  victory  to  victory ;  as 
it  did  Napoleon,  and  as  it  shall  lead  every 
roan  of  prow^ess  that  is  yet  to  act  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  world.  His  faithful  brother 
and  biographer  has  recorded  a  plan  of  study 
composed  by  the  future  discoverer  at  this 
time;  embracing  theology  natural  and  re- 
vealed, geography,  six  professional  studies, 
logic,  physics,  rhetoric  and  oratory,  history, 
mathematics,  and  seven  languages.  This 
pitch  of  cultivation  he  never  reached,  and 
never  flew ;  but  how  aspiring !  In  truth 
he  was  too  spontaneous  to  be  a  plodder, 
and  had  not  yet  acquired  that  nobler  way 
of  usina  books  which  is  never  learned  but 
by  a  few.  Connected  with  this  was  the 
amazing  rapidity  with  which  he  would  rush 
through  a  book  from  his  very  boyhood.  A 
youth  of  sinewy  faculty,  rather  than  of 
craving  capacity,  he  felt  the  noble  necessity 
of  discharging  his  bursting  but  imprisoned 
force  in  repeated,  and  still  repeated,  acts 
of  original  production.  Accordingly,  he 
was  for  ever  writing;  on  religion,  describ- 
ing the  arc  of  declension  into  solid  mate- 
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rialism  and  of  reascension  into  the  more 
mobile  elements  of  a  kind  of  rational  or- 
thodoxy;  on  government;  on  climate;  on 
friendship  and  love;  on  the  ultimate  end 
of  being:  and  such  subjects.  He  wan- 
dered alone  by  the  shore,  oppugning  the 
all-eloquent  sea  in  order  to  practise  his 
ambitious  oratory :  alone  he  sought  and 
loved  all  the  great  and  beautiful  objects 
around  him,  and  wooed  them  too,  for  his 
muse  was  still  awake  in  spite  of  meta- 
physics and  medicine :  and  he  sat  live-long 
hours  alone  upon  the  cliffs  of  '  Majestic 
Michael,'  dreaming  of  glory;  the  master- 
passion  of  his  life  already  asserting  her 
royal  prerogative.  Then  we  are  told  how 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  French 
stranger,  and  wrote  impassioned  sonnets 
in  her  praise :  and  we  believe  it,  love  being 
an  almost  unfailing  element  of  genius;  for 
genius  is  nothing  but  a  thorough  self-reli- 
ant manliness  after  all,  resolute  to  do  and 
become  all  that  manhood  may.  Be  these 
fine  things  about  love  and  genius  as  they 
may,  however,  poor  Davy's  early  passion 
must  have  been  very  transitory.  Did  we 
not  know  that  women  generally  smile  upon 
the  fervid,  and  that  Dr.  Paris  is  a  gossip, 
we  should  say  that  probably  the  youthful 
savant's  unheeded  and  ungainly  figure  de- 
feated him  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  foreigner, 
maugre  his  fine  hair,  his  sparkling  eyes 
and  his  eloquence.  At  all  events,  his 
young  heart  was  already  on  fire  for  plory ; 
and  on  he  pressed  to  feed,  if  not  to  quench, 
the  avidity  of  its  rage  by  conquests  of 
another  kind.  Ambitious  of  graduating 
one  day  in  medicine,  at  Edinburgh,  he  ad- 
vanced from  his  crude  but  bold  disquisi- 
tions in  metaphysics  to  professional  studies 
with  the  same  ardor,  and  speculated  there 
also  like  a  young  Titan.'  About  nineteen 
he  began  the  study  of  chemistry  ;  after  a 
year  of  geometry  and  other  branches  of 
mathematics,  won  from  the  hand  of  Time 
by  his  own  arm.  Now  commenced  his  life 
for  the  world.  He  had  not  been  many 
months  studyinsf  Lavoisier's  lucid  Ele- 
ments and,  in  his  self-tuitive  way,  experi- 
menting with  glasses  and  cups,  plates  and 
saucers,  tobacco-pipes  and  bladders,  old 
barometer-tubes  and  a  syringe,  when,  with 
the  audacity  of  an  eaglet,  he  surveyed  the 
science  from  his  own  point  of  view ;  . 
thouorht  he  could  'overthrow  the  French 
chemistry  in  half  an  hour;'  and  propiiund- 
ed  a  new  theory  of  heat  and  light  for  him- 
self, doing  his  little  best  to  support  it  by  a 
series  of  rude  and  inapplicable,  but  inge- 
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nious  experiments.     Thea-a-days  one  could  i  of  composition :  That  the  earth  is  made  up 
acquire  a  very  complete  book-knowledge  of  metals   and  other    combustible  solids, 


of  chemistry,  as  a  theory  of  one  part  of 
nature,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.    The 
erroneous  theory,  devised  by  Beccher  and 
propounded  by  Stahl,  which  referred  all 
chemical  phenomena  to  the  agency  of  an 
invisible,  inseparable,  and  imaginary  sub- 
stance, called  Phlogiston,  had  enough  of 
truth  in  it:    (viz.,  the  recognition  of  the 
essential  resemblance  that  exists  between 
the  natural  operations  of  the  rusting  and 
fixation  of  metals  and  the  burning  of  bodies, 
as  well  as  the  analogy  in  composition  of 
acids,  alkalis,  earths  and  metalic  calces) 
this  doctrine  of  phlogiston  had  enough  of 
truth  in  it  to  have  enabled  Neumann,  rott, 
and  Margraaf;    Reaumur,  Duhamel,  and 
IVfacquer  ;  Bergmann  and  Scheele ;  Black, 
Priestley,  and  Cavendish,  to  collect  a  com- 
pacted   body  of  well-ascertained   and   far 
from  ill-arranved  observations.     These  the 
labors  of*LAvoisiBR  and  his  countrymen 
Berthollet,  Morveau,  M onge,  and  Fourcroy 
had  rendered  still  more  definite  and  indu- 
bitable :    and    then,   to  consummate   the 
movement  (which  the  doctrine  of  Stahl 
did,  let  it  never   be  forgotten,  in   reality 
originate)  those  facts  had  been  disenchant- 
ed of  the  talisman  that  had  hitherto  held 
them  together,  in  charmed  bondage  to  the 
idea  of   the    whimsical    but    magnifipent 
Joachim    Beccher,   during    the.  space  of 
nearly  a  hundred  years ;  and  been  drawn, 
as  orderly  and  almost  as  easily  reckoned 
as  the  planets,  around  the  central  thought 
of  the  lucid  and  organ i fie  Lawgiver.     Ac- 
cordingly,  all  that  Davy  could  find  in  his 
Elementary    Treatise*    we   undertake   to 
describe  in  a  single  sentence.     If  we  fail 
it  shall  not  be  our  fault,  but  our  courteous 
reader's  pleasure; 'inasmuch  as  we  shall 
not  break  it  down  except  for  the  sake  of 
returning  his  courtesy  in  not  only  accom- 
panying us  so  far  as  we  have  come,  but  in 
now  resolving  to  go  forward,  in  defiance  of 
the  technical  barbarities  and  sterner  diffi- 
culties that  may  seem  to  beset  the  way,  to 
flee  what  our  fearless  young  Cornish  giant 
really  did  for  this  curious  science. 

Well,  from  Lavoisier  he  learned  that 
the  earth,  the  water  and  the  air,  with  rII 
that  they  include,  are  the  objects  of  the 
chemist's  fond  investigation  :  That  he  in- 
quires  into  the  composition  of  each  of  them 
in  particular,  in  quest  of  their  general  law 

*  Trait6  Elimentaire  de  Chimie,  presents  dan«i 
nn  ordre  nouveou  et  d'apros  les  decouvertes  mo- 
iernes,  Ac.    Fat  M.  Lavoisier,  dtc.    1789. 


oxides  of  metals,  acids,  alkalis  and  earths; 
the  air,  of  three  kinds  of  air,  oxygen  about 
29  parts  and  nitrogen  80  parts  in  101),  with 
but  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in 
1000  parts ;  and  the  water,  of  oxygen  nearly 
8  parts  and  hydrogen,  another  kind  of  air, 
1  part  by  weight,  holding  dissolved   in   its 
substance  varying  quantities  of  such  of  the 
soluble  ingredients  of  the  earth  and  the  air 
as  have  been  exposed  to  its  action :  That 
according  to  the  new  principle  regarding 
the  material  elements,  viz.,  that  every  sub- 
stance, not  resolved  by  the  skill  of  the  che- 
mist into  two  or  more  simpler  ones,  is  for 
the  time  being  to  be  counted  for  an  element, 
the  world  in  gross  is  produced  by  the  com- 
binations and  mixtures  of  seventeen  metals, 
from  antimony  down  to  zinc ;  of  six  non- 
metalic  oxidable  bodies,  three*  known  and 
threet  only  inferred ;  of  five  earths ;  of  two 
alkalis  ;|  of  three  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  the  first  of  these  being  the 
most  important  in  the  actual  operat  ons  of 
nature,  at  least  in  this  planet ;  and  of  two 
imponderable  but  not  inseparable  creatures, 
heat  and  light,  which  cannot  be  procured 
apart  from  the  more  substantial  forms  of 
matter,  either  singly  or  together:  That  as 
the  mechanical  phenomena  of  the  globe, 
such  as  the  tides^  the  flow  of  rivers,  the 
descent  of  avalanches,  the  fall  of  rains  and 
the  sweep  of  winds,  result  from  chani^es  in 
place  among  the  mingled  sensible  compo- 
nents of  creation,  produced  by  the  force  of 
gravitation;  so  the  chemical  phenomena  of 
the  same,  such  as  combustion,  phosphores- 
cence, lightning,  the  quickening  of  the  blood 
of  animals  by  respiration,  the  vegetition  of 
plants  and  animals,  (so  far  as  that  i^  uncon- 
nected with  a  higher  force,  above  chcnistrj 
as  well  as  superior  to  gravitation)  the  cor- 
rosion of  metals,  the  weathering  of  rocks, 
putrefaction,  fermentation,  with  all  sorts  of 
decay  and  renovation  in  short,  result  from 
changes  in  pUce  among  the  combined  in- 
sensible ingredients  of  sensible  shapes,  that 
is  amon:7  the  pirticles  of  matter,  produced 
by  the  force  of  affinity,  a  word  introduced 
by  Barchusen,  and  first  defined   by  Boer- 
hiave :  That  the  differences  between  t^ravi- 
tation  and  affinity  are,  first,  that  the  former 

*  Carbon,  milphur,  and  phosphoras. 

t  The  muriatic,  fluoric  and  boracic  radicals 
they  were  called. 

t  Altht>iigh  (2i  edition,  1793,)  Lavo«»ier  does 
not  put  tUem  among  the  elements,  on  account  of 
their  being  so  obviously  compound. 
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moves  masses,  the  latter  particles  of  matter ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  former  draws  and 
binds  all  kinds  of  masses  to  each  other,  but 
the  latter  only  different  kinds  of  particles; 
so  that  particles  of  oxygen  do  not  combine 
chemically  together,  nor  hydrogen  parti- 
cles together,  but  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or 
(circumstances  being  favorable)  any  other 
two  kinds  do  unite  so  as  to  produce  a  third 
new  species  of  matter,  (in  this  instance  it 
is  water,)  possessing  none  of  the  specific 
properties  of  either  of  its  ingredients :  That 
gravitation  operates  upon  particles  precisely 
as  upon  masses,  that  is  on  all  kinds  indif- 
ferently, so  that  particles  of  brimstone  grav- 
itate and  cling  to  each  other,  although  they 
do  not  chemically  combine;  and  gravitation 
is  then  conveniently  distincrnished  by  the 
name  of  cohesion :  That  all  other  bodies 
are  combined  with  quantities  (!)  of  heat 
and  light,  each  body  with  a  specific  quan- 
tity peculiar  to  itself,  so  that  when  one  sub- 
stance (say  charcoal)  combines  with  an* 
other  (say  oxygen)  and  produces  a  third 
(in  this  instance  carbonic  acid,)  which  can- 
not hold  so  much  matter  of  liglit  and  heat 
as  were  summed  up  in  the  charcoal  and 
oxygen  that  produced  it,  then  the  superfluity 
of  heat  and  light  are  given  out;  in  other 
words,  the  charcoal  burns  in  the  air,  or 
unites  rapidly  with  the  oxygen,  the  two 
betwixt  them  setting  free  and  projectincr 
into  space  the  quantity  of  heat  and  light 
that  is  over  and  above  what  is  needful  to 
the  material  composition  of  carbonic  acid : 
That  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  as 
well  as  carbon,  produce  acids  when  united 
with  oxygen,  so  that  oxygen  is  a  generator 
of  acids,  whence  its  name;  while  the  metals 
by  union  with  oxygen  produce  oxides  which 
greatly  resemble  the  undecompounded  al- 
kalis, the  earths  being  intermediate  links 
of  analogy,  so  that  oxygen  might  be  a  sort 
of  principle  of  alkalinity  also  :  whence  La- 
▼oisieR  hinted  that  the  earths  should  one 
day  be  found  to  be  oxides  of  metallic  bases 
then  unknown :  That  when  the  process  of 
oxidation  is  slowly  undergone,  there  is  less 
manifest  extrication  of  heat,  hut  exactly  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  for  the  same  quantity 
of  matter  oxidized :  That  in  many  such  in- 
stances of  slower  oxidation  there  appears 
no  light  at  all,  that  is,  there  is  no  high  com- 
bustion, and  it  was  hence  inferred  by  the 
majority  that  light  is  not  a  substance  by 
itself,  but  only  a  form  of  heat,  or  even  only 
an  effect  produced  by  the  rapid  motion  of 
quickly  liberated  particles  of  heat,  although 
Lavoisier  retained  it  in  the  Elementary  | 
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Treatise,  resting,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  on 
the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  light ;  That  the 
respiration  of  animals,  and  many  familiar 
natural  alterations,  are  instances  of  this 
kind  of  slow  combustion,  and  that  by  this 
kindly  glow  of  a  gentle  chemical  action  of 
the  •  breath  of  life'  upon  the  *  blood  which 
is  the  life,'  is  the  animal  frame  kept  alive 
and  warm :  And,  to  conclude  at  last,  that 
all  the  experimental  and  speculative  minor 
consequences  that  are  fairly  and  authori- 
tatively deducible  from  these  greater  propo- 
sitions, with  all  their  amplifications  by  suc- 
ceeding laborefs  in  new  paths  of  research, 
shall  be  the  creed  of  the  true  chemist  now 
and  forever!  Reader,  rest  awhile  and 
breathe :  and  then  go  round  again  to  the 
wicket,  where  you  entered  the  labyrinth* 
from  which  you  have  just  escaped  into  the 
open  country  and  freer  air.  It  is  no  Rosa- 
mond's bower,  indeed ;  yet  it  is  a  pleasant 
coil ;  and  we  entreat  you  to  try  it  thrice, 
before  you  either  give  it  over  in  despair  or 
condemn  us  for  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. 

Such  was  the  definite  and  orderly  science 
the  novice  had  to  study  and  contemplate, 
but  it  did  not  satisfy  his  aspiring  thought 
so  long  as  half  a-year.  The  sagacious 
Black's  doctrine  of  the  materiality  of  heat, 
which  bears  the  same  historical  relation  to 
the  system  of  Lavoisier  as  the  speculations 
of  Beccher  sustain  to  that  of  Stahl,  he  saw 
at  once,  with  that  keen  glance  into  the  deep 
analogy  of  nature  which  was  destined  to 
descry  the  secret  art  of  decomposing  the 
obdurate  alkalis  and  earths,  to  be  not  only 
inconsistent  with  well-known  though  neg- 
lected facts,  but  unnecessary  for  the  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  such  as  certainly  ap- 
peared to  afford  it  illustration.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  right  in  this  daring 
dissent,  although  he  never  did  much  directly 
to  establish  a  better  solution  of  the  theo- 
rem, having  been  soon  withdrawn  from  the 
prosecution  of  such  subtle  inquiries  by  tri- 
umphs of  another  kind.  But  the  strange 
thing  about  these  youthful  speculations  is 
the  fact  thai  our  voluntary  Coryphaeus  dif- 
fer red  as  stoutly  from  the  majority  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  light,  and  that  in  a  diamet- 
rically opposite  direction  ;  for  he  maintain- 
ed experimentally  and  otherwise  that  light 
is  a  chemical  substance  which  is  productive 
of  vision  only  when  its  particles  are  uncom- 
bined  and  in  projection.  Then  during  all 
that  happy  year,  reposing  with  inexperienc- 
ed confidence  upon  his  clever  though  rude 
and  inconclusive  experiments,  correspond* 
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ing  with  the  quixotic  Dr.  Beddoes  on  the 
subject,  talking  and  talking  over  it  with 
Gregory  Watt,  who  had  gone  to  lodge  at 
Mrs.  Davy's  house  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
health,  and  encouraged  by  Davies  Gilbert, 
he  wove  himself  such  a  fantastic  theory  of 
the  wonder-work  in  V  functions  of  this  Luci- 
fer  of  his  in  the  economy  of  the  universe ! 
Among  other  things  he  concluded  that  oxy- 
gen, as  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  is  a 
compound  of  real  oxygen  and  the  matter  of 
light ;  that  when  a  taper  burns  this  light  is 
set  free,  while  the  wax  unites  with  the  actual 
oxygenous  principle  of  oxjfgen  and  melts 
'into  thin  air:'  That,  when  a  man  in- 
spires, this  phosoxygen  (such  was  the  name 
be  put  upon  the  ordinary  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere) is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  carried 
to  the  brain,  and  there  decomposed  into 
true  oxygen  and  light :  And  that  the  light 
thus  liberated  within  the  most  intimate  j'e- 
cesses  of  the  *  golden  bowl,'  from  which  the 
stream  of  higher  life  appeared  to  permeate 
the  body,  is  the  norvous  energy  and  the 
proximite  cause  of  sensation,  perception 
and  emotiou.  Think  of  the  marvellous  pro- 
jector, nineteen  summers  old,  inhaling  the 
radiance  of  the  sun,  nourishing  his  life 
upon  the  glory  of  the  world,  and  rendering 
it  bnck  to  the  inexhaustible  shekinah  in  the 
sublimated  form  of  grateful  sensations, 
brave  thoughts  and  pious  contemplations  1 
In  sad  and  sober  truth,  the  enthusiast  was 
then  a  materialist,  and  this  dazzling  vision, 
which  sinctified  the  divinity  of  nature  to 
his  kindled  imagination,  was  a  compromise 
between  his  impersonal  piety  and  the  emi- 
nently, practical  but  brilliant  science  by 
which  he  was  taken  captive.  Old  Beddoes 
was  a  convert  to  the  dream  ! 

Dr.  Beddoes,  once  an  Oxford  professor 
of  chemistry,  was  the  most  benevolent  but 
least  effective  of  projectors.  Soon  after  the 
labours  of  the  pneumatic  chemists,  Black 
and  Scheele,  Priestley  and  Cavendish,  had 
conducted  to  the  conclusion,  one  day  unex- 
pected, that  there  are  many  kinds  of  air,  as 
there  are  numerous  species  of  liquid  and 
solid  matters,  the  primary  relations  to  ani- 
mal life  of  the  kinds  that  are  in  the  atmos- 
phere were  discovered.  The  earliest  dis- 
tinctions in  pneumatic  chemistry,  indeed, 
were  connected  with  these  very  relations. 
Scheele  called  Priestley's  dephlogisticated 
air  by  the  name  of  empyreal  air,  and  Con- 
dorcet  by  that  of  vital  air,  both  of  them  on 
account  of  its  necessity  to  the  sustenance 
of  life:  and  when  the  associated  French 
chemists  gave  it  the  systematic  appellation 
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of  oxygen,  they  fixed  that  of  azote  upon 
nitrogen,  in  orner  to  intimate  that  it  is  pri- 
vately destructive  of  animal  organization. 
The  poisonous  quality  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
chokedamp  of  the  miner  ;  the  pungency  of 
ammonia;  the  acridity  of  sulphurous  and 
nitrous  acids ;  the  insipidity  and  negative 
properties  of  hydrogen,  were  all  known; 
and  it  became  desirable  to  investigate  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  these  new  and  subtle 
agents.  The  excellent  Beddoes,  with  the 
help  of  subscriptions  from  the  Wedgewoods, 
and  a  few  other  amiable  knight-er rants  in 
the  cause  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  by  the  applications  of  phys- 
ical science,  established  the  Pneumatic  In- 
stitution of  Bristol  for  this  purpose.  Know- 
ing young  Davy  of  Penzance  by  correspon- 
dence, and  admiring  him,  he  offered  him 
the  situation  of  director  of  the  laboratory  : 
and  the  ingenious  visionary  was  thus,  ere 
he  completed  his  20th  year,  launched  into 
the  world  from  the  quaint  solitudes  of 
Mount's  Bay ;  where,  by  the  kindliest  se- 
cret influences  and  without  noise  of  ham- 
mer, he  had  been  built  up  into  the  buoyant 
and  exulting  form  we  have  just  admired, 
'  with  sails  full  set  to  catch  the  gale  of 
praise.' 

A  happy  launch  it  was.  At  Bristol  now  ; 
animated  by  the  unfeigned  admiration  of 
poor  Beddoes ;  ennobled  by  the  friendship 
of  his  beautiful,  gracious  and  amiable  lady  ; 
introduced  to  the  companionship  of  the 
graceful  and  melodious  Southey;  become 
a  darling  *  thing  of  hope,'  of  more  hope  than 
even  himself  or  any  other,  to  the  wondrous 
Coleridge ;  within  easy  reach  of  his  first 
scientific  friend,  the  accomplished  Gregory 
Watt,  and  of  Keir  of  Birmingham,  the 
relic  of  another  age;  in  the  way  of  meet- 
ing with  famous  philosophers  on  a  kind  of 
equality  of  terms ;  in  a  well-appointed  la- 
boratory at  last,  and  nothing  else  to  do  but 
investigate :  what  a  delicious,  and  even  per- 
ilous, change  for  the  gallant  explorer  1  yet 
wisely  and  bravely  he  held  on  his  course. 
A  few  weeks  before,  with  no  propitious 
breeze  behind  and  no  bounding  prospect 
before  him,  he  had  written  in  his  solitary 

notebook '  I  have    neither   riches,    nor 

power,  nor  birth  to  recommend  me  ;  yet  if 
I  live,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  of  less  service 
to  mankind  and  to  my  friends  than  if  I  had 
been  born  with  these  advantages.' 

Accordingly,  during  the  two  years  he 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  Pneumatic  In- 
stitution, he  labored  at  his  ordained  calling 
of  discovery  like  a  genuine  apostle.     First 
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of  a]],  he  made  some  more  experiments  on 
beat  and  light,  writing  out  his  opinions  on 
205  pages  ofBeddoes'  Contrihutions  in  the 
shape  of  essays.  The  severity  of  critics 
conspired  with  his  growing  knowledge  of 
irreconcilable  facts  very  soon  to  emanci- 
pate him  from  his  delusions  about  phosoxy- 
gen,  and  he  hastened  to  publish  himself  a 
skeptic  in  his  own  doctrine.  According  to 
both  Paris  and  Dr.  Davy,  he  was  wofuily 
mortified  by  the  arrogance,  precipitation 
and  errors  of  this  maiden  work ;  but  we 
heartily  concur  with  his  adoring  brother  in 
the  opinion  that  he  had  little  need,  for  it  is 
an  eloquent  production,  and  full  of  that 
Icily  kind  of  promise  which  is  real  per- 
formance. 

This  misadventure  told  well  upon  his 
subsequent  labors  as  a  memorable  warning. 
Accordingly,  his  nex^  or  rather  his  first 
discovery  was  of  another  order  of  preten- 
sion. He  found  that  the  skin  or  epidermis 
of  the  canes,  the  reeds,  and  the  grasses  is 
pervaded  by  a  delicate  web  of  flint,  which 
supports  their  tall  and  shapely  stems  like  an 
cater  skeleton. 

He  did  not  dally,  however,  with  dainty 
themes.  In  connexion  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Institution,  he  wished  to  inhale 
Priestley's  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air,  in 
order  to  put  to  the  test  a  foolish  conjecture 
of  one  Mitchell,  an  American,  that  it  is  a 
principle  of  contagion  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary power.  In  contempt  for  this  vaga- 
ry, he  at  once  exposed  wounds  to  the  action 
of  the  gas,  and  breathed  it  among  common 
air.  It  was  necessary  to  invent  a  method 
of  preparing  it  in  purity  and  plenty,  before 
the  investigation  could  be  brought  to  a  pur- 
pose-like conclusion.  After  a  laborious  se- 
ries of  trials,  he  devised  the  very  beautiful 
one  that  is  now  universally  employed ;  viz., 
the  decomposition  by  heat  of  the  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  are  thereby 
resolved  into  watery  vapor  and  the  deside- 
rated gas.  Under  the  famous  name  of  ni- 
trous oxide,  he  minutely  examined  and  re- 
corded its  properties  for  the  first  time.  He 
then  proceeded  to  breathe  it,  and,  to  his  rap- 
turous delight,  discovered  the  rapid  and  de- 
lectable intoxication  which  it  produces  on 
the  majority  of  people.  He  breathed  it 
from  bags,  and  within  a  box,  and  always 
were  the  effects  uncontrollable  and  sweet 
on  his  glowing  temperament.  In  his  note- 
books he  wrote — '  I  seemed  a  new  being ;' 
'  I  seemed  a  sublime  being  newly  created ;' 
'  as  if  possessed  of  new  organs:'  and,  best 
of  ally  this  line  of  beauty,  which  fills  and 
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satisfies  the  ear  of  every  genuine  bacchanal 
in  these  atrial  orgies,  because  it  is  true, 

'  Yet  is  my  mouth   ({.Icib  with  n  urmuring  sound.' 

He  tried  its  effect  on  Mr.  Tobin,  Mr.  Clay- 
field,  Dr.  Kinglake,  Southey  and  Coleridge, 
with  similar  results.  In  no  instance  did  the 
inhalation  do  any  material  harm,  although 
it  seemed  to  revive  old  rheumatisms  in  the 
joints  of  Kinglake.  Not  even  did  any  de- 
pression follow  the  extravagant  but  transi- 
tory excitement.  In  connexion  with  a  kind 
of  homceopathic  theory  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing which  he  cherished  at  that  time,  the  dis- 
coverer was  sanguine  of  its  useful  applica- 
tion to  medicine.  It  might  be  the  pctable 
gold  of  Geber,  the  vivifying  quintessence 
of  the  elements  of  Raymond  Lully,  the 
water  of  life  of  Basil  Valentine,  the  elixir 
of  Paracelsus,  or  at  least  some  purified  and 
attempered  supporter  of  vitality,  for  its  com- 
positidn  was  almost  identical  in  ingredients 
with  that  of  the  atmosphere !  yet,  in  spite 
of  this  sudden  appeal  to  his  imagination  and 
of  his  inexperience  in  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic, he  never  for  a  moment  overstepped  the 
modesty  of  nature;  but  faithfully  recorded  iis 
inutility,  and  pointed  out  the  fallacies  atten- 
dant on  the  trial  of  so  strange  and  novel  a 
medicinal  agent.  He  proceeded  to  make 
certain  daring  experiments  on  carbonic  acid, 
carbu retted  hydrogen,  nitric  oxide  and  other 
poisonous  airs;  which  nearly  cost  us  his 
invaluable  life.  Afler  ten  months  of  inces- 
sant labor,  interrupted  only  by  an  elated 
run,  in  quest  of  squandered  health,  to  Corn- 
wall, he  published  his  first  considerable 
work  ;  the  '  Researches,  chemical  and  phi- 
losophical, chiefly  concerning  nitrous  oxide 
and  its  respiration ;'  in  the  summer  of  1800. 
He  did  not  wear  his  laurels  with  content. 
His  passion  for  discovery  was  too  irrepres- 
sible, and  his  '  look  towards  future  great- 
ness' had  been  too  blasting  for  repose. 
Convinced  that  '  the  most  sublime  and  im- 
portant part  of  chemistry  (was)  yet  un- 
known,* he  cast  an  eager  glance  at  the  very 
penetraliaof  the  science,  and  devised  plans 
for  the  decomposition  of  those  bodies  which 
were  known  to  be  compound,  but  had  never 
been  forced  to  yield  up  their  elements,  viz. 
the  muriatic,  fluoric  and  boracic  acids ;  in 
order  that  he  might  grasp  those  secret  radi- 
cals, which  the  Lavoisierians  had  ventured 
to  anticipate.  These  mistaken  devices  did 
ultimately  conduct  to  one  of  the  two  great- 
est achievements  in  his  subsequent  career. 
Meanwhile  he  more  successfully  laid  hold 
of  the  galvanic  pile  of  Voha,  which  was 
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afterwards  to  work  such  wonders  in  his  fa- 
vored hands,  and  communicated  five  brief 
accounts  of  experiments  to  the  pages  of 
Nicholson's  Journal,  in  the  six  months  be- 
fore his  removal  to  London.  Nor  is  this 
all  that  is  to  be  told  of  his  singular  activity 
during  the  two  admirable  years  he  spent  at 
Bristol.  He  must  have  read  a  good  deal  of 
science  and  general  literature;  but  he  was 
forever  writing,  forever  projecting ;  writing 
magnificats  of  nature  in  blank  verse;  es- 
says on  education,  luxury,  genius,  and 
dreaming ;  and  fragments  of  metaphysical 
fiction  and  desultory  notes ;  and  projecting 
philosophical  narratives,  romances,  and  an 
epic  in  six  books,  relating  the  deliveranee 
of  the  Israelites  under  the  guidance  of 
Moses !  Let  us  refresh  ourselves  with  a 
single  little  extract  from  the  abstract  of  a 
disquisition  on  Luxury,  before  we  follow  the 
sage  of  two-and-twenty  years  to  the  vortices 
of  London  life.  It  is  this :  '  Native  and 
domestic  attachments  the  true  sources  of 
happiness.  Cosmopolitanism,  the  love  of 
notoriety,  (not  fame,)  the  love  of  pleasure, 
all  fatal  to  the  first  and  strongest  feeling  of 
our  nature.' 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 
originated,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  be- 
tween the  committee  of  a  I^ndon  Society 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Poor,  and 
that  well-known  soldier  of  fortune  and  ef- 
fective man  of  practical  science.  Count 
Rumford.  It  was  to  be  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  members ;  to  bring  science 
into  closer  contact  with  the  useful  arts  by 
committees  of  research  on  baking,  cooking, 
and  the  like;  to  shed  the  light  of  science 
among  the  higher  classes  by  morning  lec- 
tures: and  it  had  been  providentially  ap- 
pointed to  become  the  scene  of  the  next 
twelve  years  of  Davy's  life  and  labors. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  late  accom- 
plished Professor  Hope,  of  Edinburgh, 
Rumford  invited  Davy,  already  known  to 
him  by  reputation,  to  fill  the  place  of  assist- 
ant lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  director  of 
the  Laboratory,  with  the  prospect  of  soon 
being  made  professor  in  the  room  of  ill-used 
Dr.  Garnett. 

It  is  said  that  Rumford  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed when  he  saw  him,  so  rustic  was  he 
in  his  air.  His  success  as  a  lecturer,  how- 
ever, was  instantaneous.  Every  thing  was 
propitious.  The  Continent  was  closed 
against  the  Aristocracy.  The  Institution 
was  highly  patronized,  and  it  was  a  novelty. 
The  Chemistry  of  Lavoisier  was  easy, 
clear  and  captivating,  as  has  been  ahown.  | 
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Davy  himself  was  young ;  simple  as  a  child, 
yet  daring  as  a  man ;  with  an  actual  and  a 
strange  discovery  already  under  his  feet; 
a  decisive  experimentalist;   and   glowing 
with  the  fervor.of  a  rude  native  eloquence, 
which  assumed  a  metropolitan  polish  with 
only  too  much  rapidity.     His  friend  Purkis 
says  that  the  enthusiastic  admiration,  with 
which  he  was  hailed,  can  hardly  be  imagined 
now.     Not  only  men  of  the  highest  rank, 
men  of  science,  men  of  letters,  and  men  of 
trade;    but  women   of  fashion   and   blue- 
stockings, old  and  young,  pressed  into  the 
theatre  of  the  Institution,  to  cover  him  with 
applause.     '  CcTmpliments,  invitations,  and 
presents,  were  showered  upon  him  in  abun- 
dance from  all  quarters.'     His  acquaintance 
and  society  were  eagerly  sought.     At  length 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon  set  her  '  gracious, 
graceful,  graceless  grace's'  eye  upon  the 
prodigy  :  and  it  dre^v  him  into  the  charmed 
circle  of  fashion ;  there  to  shine,  and  shining 
burn,  and  burning  waste  the  exhaustible 
fund  of  force  that  was  in  his  well-knit  frame. 
How  he  changed  in  the  focus  of  such  un- 
measured and  ungenial  approbation !     At 
the  sound  of  the  plaudits  of  the  brilliant 
crowds,  that  surrounded  him  in  the  spacious 
lecture-room,  he  erected  his  somewhat  car&. 
less  shape;  and  the  will  quickly  took  that 
neglected  possession  and   conscious  com- 
mand of  every  muscle  of  his  ffame,  which 
is  essential  to  the  graceful  movements  of 
the  human  body.     His  clear  outlooking  eye^ 
that  had  hitherto  beamed  only  with  intelli- 
gence, began  to  light  up  his  heavier  features 
with   an    unhidden   sense  of  superiority. 
His  rich  light- brown  hair  glistened  amid 
the  incense   of  the  drawing  room.     His 
largish  but  eloquent  mouth  was  soon  accus- 
tomed to  pronounce  with  both  elegance  and 
precision.     In  a  word,  his  countenance  and 
figure  expanded  in  the  sunshine.     It  was 
natural.     Habitual  emotion,   especially  of 
the  aspiring  kind,  is  more  capable  of  modi- 
fying the  form  and  bearing  of  a  man  than 
one  is  apt  to  think  for.     This  it  is  that 
draws  one  natural  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  many  different  orders  of  society, 
producing  the  most  delicate  distinction  of 
varieties    in   demeanor.     Davy  is  an  in- 
stance.    He  went  farther  than  nature  led 
him,  it  is  true ;  and  '  assumed  the  garb  and 
manners  of  a  man  of  fashion.'     What  ano- 
ther change  for  the  Bristol  chemist  and  the 
solitary  rhapsodist  of  Penzance ! 

Distant  ones  trembled  for  his  safety,  and 
warned  him  of  his  danger.  If  in  peril, 
however,  he  was  not  subdued ;  and  in  his 
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fiTe-and  twentieth  summer  he  assured  his 
excellent  and  unfailing  friend,  Mr.  Poole, 
of  Nether  Stowey,  that  *  the  age  of  danger 
bad  passed  away.'  '  There  are/  says  be, 
*  in  the  intellectual  being  of  all  men  para- 
mount elements,  certain  habits  and  passions 
that  cannot  change.  I  am  a  lover  of  na- 
ture, with  an  ungratified  imagination.  I 
shall  continue  to  search  for  untasted  charms, 
for  Iridden  beauties.  My  real,  my  waking 
existence  is  amongst  the  objects  of  scientific 
research.'  This  confidence  in  the  persist- 
ency of  genius  in  general,  and  his  own  pas- 
sion for  the  glory  of  discovery  in  particular, 
was  stout,  but  not  overweening. 

He  was  at  his  place  in  the  laboratory  from 
ten  or  eleven  till  three  or  four,  day  after 
day,  just  as  he  had  been  at  Bristol ;  and  the 
world  knows  what  he  accomplished  there. 
In  preparing  his  lectures  never  was  a  man 
so  extravagantly  laborious.  Rarely  or 
never  spending  the  evening  in  his  rooms  at 
the  Institution,  he  confined  himself  entirely 
the  day  before  each  lecture ;  wrote  it ;  and 
rehearsed  with  his  assistants,  .experiments 
and  all,  in  order  to  ensure  their  dexterity 
and  his  own  felicity  of  delivery.  '  He  used,' 
says  Dr.  Davy,  '  at  this  recital,  to  mark  the 
words  which  required  emphasis,  and  study 
the  effect  of  intonation,  often  repeating  a 
passage  two  or  three  different  times  to  wit- 
ness the  difference  of  effect  of  variation  in 
the  voice.'  Notwithstanding,  however,  of 
this  theatrical  finicism,  he  was  always  him- 
self again  before  an  audience  ;  nothing  be- 
ing strong  enough  to  stifle  or  repress  his 
native  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  soul. 
We  have  been  told,  indeed,  by  one  of  the 
greatest  men,  and  certainly  the  ablest  critic 
now  alive  in  Britain,  that  while  he  was  ex- 
press and  admirable  bO  long  as  he  expounded 
scientific  details,  he  would  plume  himself 
without  taste,  and  swell  without  discrimina- 
tion, when  he  diverged  into  subjects  of 
general  reflection,  or  rather  declamation ; 
a  kind  of  composition  in  which  he  was  far- 
fetched, pompous  and  somewhat  puerile  to 
the  very  last.  Yet  Cavendish  and  Banks, 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  listened  to  him  with 
pleasure.  Such  critics  as  had  no  sympathy 
with  a  many-gifled  nature,  that  knew  ano- 
ther language  than  that  of  science  and  had 
the  good  sense  to  speak  it  on  occasion,  con- 
demned his  luxuriance  of  imagery  as  in- 
compatible with  the  matter  in  hand.  Others 
sneered  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
bended  and  dilated  over  a  beautiful  crystal ; 
incapable  of  conceiving  how  much  of  his 
dearest  history  was  associated  with  such 
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tiny  forms.  Once  for  all,  the  discoverer, 
who  is  bound  to  be  as  precise  as  a  mathe- 
matician in  defining  his  terms,  as  discipli- 
narian as  a  genera]  before  a  fight  in  de- 
ploying his  details,  and  as  dry  as  a  chancel- 
lor in  summing  up  his  evidence  for  the  final 
deduction,  has  a  right  to  be  a  man  again, 
with  all  his  faculties  and  sensibilities  erect 
within  him,  when  he  leavesthe definition,  the 
muster  and  the  decision ;  else  how  shall  the 
apprehension  of  the  manifold,  confluent,  in- 
terweaving, and  unspeakable  synpathies  of 
nature  with  the  whole  heart  and  mind  of  man 
be  insinuated  into  the  awaiting  soul  ?  Now 
that  the  press  has  become  so  good  a  substi- 
tute for  the  professorial  chair  as  to  have  pro- 
duced a  Davy  without  its  aid,  it  were  well 
that  there  were  far  more  of  Davy's  style  of 
speaking  about  nature  in  the  Universities; 
for  it  is  only  by  the  conflict  and  collision 
of  kindled  spirit  with  their  unawakened 
thought  and  emotion,  that  young  men  shall 
ever  be  fired  with  the  passion  for  a  life  of 
valorous  endeavor,  and  excited  to  achieve- 
ments worthy  of  their  manhood. 

Such  was  Davy's  life  for  some  twelve 
years  of  as  substantial  work  as  was  ever 
done  by  a  man  of  science ;  adorned  by  a 
splendid  succession  of  lectures  on  Chemis- 
try, Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  Chem 
istry  in  connexion  with  Geology,  Agricul  \ 
tural  Chemistry,  and  his  own  Electro-chemi- 
cal theory;  arid  relieved  by  travels  into 
•Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  quest  of 
mineralogical,  geological  and  agricultural 
information,  as  well  as  of  trout  and  game ; 
for  he  was  both  an  angler  and  a  sportsman, 
though  he  always  preferred  the  rod  to  the 
fowling-piece.  In  1803  he  investigated 
the  process  of  tanning  at  the  request  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  produced  a  corrected 
theory  of  the  art.  He  increased  his  obser- 
vations on  the  combinations  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen ;  erected  a  eudiometer,  for  de- 
termining the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the 
air,  on  the  new  fact  that  nitric  oxide,  con- 
densed by  sulphate  of  iron,  imbibes  oxygen 
with  more  facility  and  regularity  than  any 
other  substance ;  made  an  analysis  of  wav- 
ellite,  a  mineral  from  Devon,  finding  it  to 
be  a  hydrate  of  alumina,  or  compound  of 
water  and  the  pure  matter  of  clay ;  and, 
above  all,  advanced  with  unprecedented 
success  in  that  wonderful  career  of  electro- 
chemical research,  which  he  had  begun  at 
Bristol,  and  which  he  never  relinquished 
till  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the 
contemporary  chemical  discoverers  of  Eu- 
rope. 
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It  was  in  1789  that  Galvani  observed  the 
startling  fact  that  the  leg  of  a  dead  frog  is 
convulsed,  as  if  the  animal  were  yet  alive, 
when  a  piece  of  metul  is  made  to  unite  the 
muscles  with  the  nerve  of  the  limb.  So 
extraordinary  a  thing  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  people  thought  the  principle 
of  life  itself  was  about  to  be  laid  bare.  Vol- 
ta  at  once  referred  the  phenomenon  to  the 
electricity  developed  by  the  contact  of  two 
metals ;  and,  in  order  to  increase  by  multi- 
plication the  amount  of  force  to  be  elimi- 
nated in  that  way,  he  piled  couples  of 
pieces  of  copper  and  zinc  one  above  another, 
wetted  cloth  being  put  between  each  cou- 
ple. The  original  theory  of  this  remarka- 
ble instrument  was  this :  that  by  induction 
the  copper  pieces  are  thrown  into  a  nega- 
tive-electric condition,  and  the  zinc  ones 
into  a  positive  state,  so  that  when  the  up- 
permost zinc  one  is  brought  into  contact, 
either  directly  or  by  the  medium  of  a  third 
body  capable  of  conducting  electricity,  with 
the  lowest  copper  one,  there  takes  place  a 
discharge  similar  to  the  detonation  of  a 
common  electrical  battery.  The  restora- 
tion of  electrical  equilibrium,  however,  is 
only  momentary,  on  account  of  the  contin- 
ual new  development  of  force  by  the  con- 
tinued contact  of  the  metallic  pieces;  so 
that  the  current  of  a  Voltaic  circle  is  made 
up  of  an  endless  series  of  little  electric 
shocks  following  each  other  in  swifl  suc- 
cession, like  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the 
air.  One  hand  having  been  placed  on  the 
zinc  piece  at  the  top  of  this  Voltaic  ar- 
rangement, the  instant  the  other  hand 
touches  the  copper  one  at  the  bottom,  the 
arms  and  chest  sustain  a  convulsive  shock, 
proportionably  violent  to  the  size  of  the 
pile.  The  ordinary  method  of  submitting 
minute  objects  to  the  influence  of  this  shock 
is  to  attach  a  free  wire  to  the  top  and  anoth- 
er to  the  bottom  of  the  instrument.  As 
long  as  these  wires  do  not  come  near  each 
other  the  galvanism  is  latent.  When  their 
points  are  approximated  so  as  not  to  touch, 
at  a  particular  distance  for  each  apparatus 
an  electric  spark  passes  from  point  to  point  : 
and  if  the  points  of  the  wires  be  inserted 
into  mercury,  water  or  any  of  many  other 
substances  called  conductors,  the  conduc- 
tor in  question  is  submitted  to  a  galvanic 
shock  or  current ;  precisely  like  the  body 
of  one  who  touches  both  ends'  of  the  pile  at 
once.  The  effect  of  this  current  was  ea- 
gerly tried  upon  all  sorts  of  bodies. 

In  1800  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  dipping 
these  two  wires  into  some  water,  were  as- 
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tonished  to  observe  that  oxygen  was  evoh- 
ed  at  the  posUive  pole  and  hydrogen  at 
the  negative  one. 

Ritter  made  the  same  observation,  and 
found  that  if  two  glasses  of  water,  connected 
by  a  bent  tube  full  of  vitriol,  be  employed 
one  for  each  wire,  the  effect  is  not  prevent- 
ed. He  inferred  that  water  is  a  simple 
body,  which  becomes  oxygen  when  com- 
bined with  positive  electricity,  and  hydro* 
gen  when  united  to  an  equivalent  propor- 
tion of  negative  electricity.  These  two 
kinds  of  electricity  are  imaginary  absurdi- 
ties invented  by  Dufay,  who  called  them 
vitreous  and  resinous  electricities,  to  render 
electrical  phenomena  intelligible.  Franklin 
believed  in  only  one  electricity;  a  body 
being  in  a  state  of  positive  electricity  when 
possessed  by  an  excess  of  the  fluid,  and  In 
a  negative  condition  when  deficient  of  that 
equipoised  amount  which  he  supposed  to 
be  necessary  to  the  neutral  and  quiescent 
existence  of  all  bodies.  On  so  unsubstan- 
tial a  foundation  did  Ritter  build  his  infer- 
ence. 

In  1803  Hisinger  and  Berzelius  of  Swe- 
den determined  that  many  compound  bo- 
dies are  resolved  into  their  proximate  ele- 
ments, when  a  current  of  galvanism  is  sent 
through  them  in  a  state  of  solution ;  and 
made  the  important  generalization  that 
acids  invariably  gather  round  the  positive, 
and  alkalis  appear  at  the  negative,  wire  of 
the  pile. 

So  early  as  1800,  Davy  had  repeated  and 
varied  the  experiment  of  the  discoveries  of 
this  decompounding  force  of  galvanism; 
and  had  constructed,  the  year  after,  an  ap- 
paratus with  two  liquids  and  one  metal :  in 
imitation  of  the  muscle,  nerve  and  single 
metal  of  Galvani's  accidental  arrangement. 
After  he  arrived  in  London,  and  found  him- 
self the  possesser  of  every  thing  his  heart 
could  wish  to  follow  this  captivating  new 
train  of  dynamical  research,  he  plunged, 
with  his  wonted  decision  and  success,  into 
a  laborious  and  masterly  investigation  of  the 
whole  scope  of  the  subject.  The  greater 
part  of  his  victories  in  this  well-fought  field 
are  recorded  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture,  to 
be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1806,  and  the  fifth  volume  of  his  collect- 
ed works.  He  had  first  to  clear  the  ground, 
which  had  already  become  obstructed  by 
certain  perplexing  observations.  When 
water  had  been  decomposed  in  glasses  and 
porcelain  cups,  even  when  organic  connect- 
ing matters  had  been  discarded  and  the 
water  had  been  distilled,  there  had  always 
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appeared  both  acid  and  alkaline  matter  at 
the  poles.  This  was  distracting ;  inasmuch 
as  every  one  believed  that  Cavendish  had 
demonstrated  water  to  be  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  alone.  Persuaded 
that  Cavendish  was  not  in  error,  but  not 
utterly  rejecting  the  possibility  of  some  un- 
expected decomposition  of  the  substances 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  themselves,  he 
calmly  proceeded  to  rid  the  common  exper- 
iment of  every  imaginable  source  of  fallacy, 
aDd  inexorably  disentangled  the  c^uestion  of 
its  complications.  In  glass  he  traced  the 
alkali  to  the  potash  of  the  vessels;  and  he 
had  recourse  to  agate  cups,  united  by  fila- 
ments of  purified  asbestos.  In  these,  too, 
he  found  alkali  extracted  from  the  stone ; 
bat  less  and  less  every  succeeding  time  he 
used  the  same  agates.  This  looked  like 
the  quick  approach  of  land;  and  he  em- 
ployed the  same  cups  again  and  again,  in 
order  to  exhaust  all  the  alkaline  matter  that 
was  in  them.  But  the  acid  and  alkali, 
though  they  reached  a  minimum,  never 
ceased  to  come,  and  once  more  the  experi- 
mentalist was  at  sea  ;  although  he  had 
meanwhile  observed  that  the  alkalinity  of 
the  negative  water  was  diminished  by  heat 
He  substituted  little  gold  cups,  and  found 
(hat  the  alkaline  water  in  the  negative  cup 
lost. its  alkalinity  altogether  when  heated. 
It  was  the  volatile  alkali,  ammonia:  and 
the  mystery  was  all  but  out. 

.Distilled  water  absorbs  a  portion  of  nitro- 
gen from  the  air,  and  if  that  portion  be  di- 
minished^ by  any  secret  cause  of  removal, 
the  water  compensates  itself  by  withdrawing 
more  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.  Again, 
auBiiDooia  is  composed  of  nitrogen  and  hy- 
dri^en ;  and  nitric  acid  of  nitrogen  and 
osygen.  Ammonia,  then,  appeared  in  the 
negative  gold  cup,  where  hydrogen  was 
being  eliminated;  nitric  acid  in  the  posi- 
tive, where  oxygen  was  in  the  course  of 
evolution :  these  resulting  from  the  union 
of  nitrogen,  absorbed  from  without,  with 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  respectively.  Finally, 
he  galvanized  purest  water  in  cleanest  gold 
in  a  vacuum,  as  well  as  in  certain  gaseous 
atmospheres  that  were  free  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  tantalizing  forms  of  acidity  and  alkalin- 
ity vanished  altogether. 

The  essential  point  thus  placed  at  rest, 
he  confirmed  the  experiments  of  Hisinger 
and  Berzelius;  made  a  multitude  more  of 
bis  own,  on  the  decomposition  of  compounds 
into  their  known  ingredients;  found  that 
the  iosoliible,  earthy  and  metallic  salts  yield 
to  the  same  force ;  descried  the  important 
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part  this  agency  must  play  among  the  mas- 
ses, strata  and  beds  of  the  earth,  in  the  for- 
mation of  mineral  veins  and  deposits;  andv 
in  conclusion,  mounted  to  the  sublime  prop- 
osition that  chemical  affinity  is  nothing  else 
than  electric  energy.  Among  masses  of 
matter  an  electro-negative  body  repels  an 
electro-negative  one,  but  attracts  an  electro- 
positive substance ;  and  Davy  conceived 
that  a  particle  of  acid  attracts  and  combines 
with  a  particle  of  alkali,  the  former  bei^g 
electro-negative,  and  the  latter  electro-posi- 
tive. In  virtue  of  the  same  mutual  relattoo, 
oxygen,  which  is  electrc-negative,  unites 
with  the  metals  which  are  electro-positive ; 
and  so  on.  Happily  for  Davy's  fame,  how- 
ever, as  a  sound  reasoner,  he  states  his 
electro-chemical  theory  in  such  general 
terms  that  half-a-dozen  modifications  of  it, 
that  is,  half-a-dozen  electro-chemical  views, 
which  all  spring  from  this  first  generaliza- 
tion of  the  relations  between  electrical  dis- 
turbance and  the  decomposition  of  chemical 
compounds,  have  been  given  to  the  world 
since  its  publication.  For  example,  Berze- 
lius, Ampere  and  Faraday  difier  from  each 
other ;  but  equally  agree  with  Davy,  in  their 
respective  statements  of  the  electrical  theory 
of  chemical  combination.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  accept  none  of  them,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  one  and  all  mistake  the  con- 
tingent for  the  essential,  while  they  substi- 
tute identity  for  partial  coincidence.  Mean- 
while the  great  researches  of  Faraday  have 
amazingly  multiplied  the  data  firom  which 
a  more  comprehensive  theory  of  nature 
shall  eventually  be  constructed.  It  shall 
never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  as  Lavoi- 
sier imparted  to  the  world  the  inductive 
element  of  chemistry  for  all  time  to  come ; 
and  as  Dalton  has  laid  down  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  statics  for  that  coming  era  of  the 
science,  in  which  the  mathematical  element 
shall  be  infused  into  its  structure ;  so  Davy 
has  given  the  first  impulse  towards  a  dyna- 
mical theory  of  combination,  composition 
and  decomposition,  in  preparation  for  the 
time  we  thus  venture  to  prophecy.  It  is 
curious,  in  connexion  with  this  historical 
fraternity  of  Davy  with  Dalton,  that  the 
former  did  not  very  speedily  embrace  the 
atomic  hypothesis  even  as  a  theory  of  defi- 
nite and  equimultiple  proportions.  Thom- 
son relates  how  Davy  stood  out  after  Wol- 
laston  and  he  had  capitulated  and  (to  their 
honor  be  it  spoken)  contributed  their  yeo- 
man service  to  the  cause.  He  covered  it 
with  good  humored  ridicule  in  the  company 
of  Daviea  GUbert    The  excellent  Gilbert 
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waited  on  Wollaston  to  warn  him  of  his 
folly ;  but  came  away  himself  convinced. 
DaYy  yielded  to  Gilbert. 

To  return :  Davy,  ever  greater  in  deed 
than  in  abstractive  thought,  and  abler  at 
contriving  relentless  experiments  than  con- 
structing definitions,  hastened  to  apply  this 
great  instrument  of  decomposition  to  the  so- 1 
lution  of  questions  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance,  and  of  vital  significance  to  the 
growing  science.  Remember  j^hat  a  gree- 
dy eye  he  cast  at  Bristol  upon  the  three 
bodies  which  had  been  recognized  to  be 
compound,  but  had  not  been  analyzed,  in 
the  system  of  Lavoisier ;  and  the  avidity 
with  which  he  had  invented  stratagems  for 
dragging  to  light  the  muriatic,  fluoric  and 
boracic  radicals,  as  they  were  called.  It 
was  next  to  impossible,  however,  to  apply 
the  taxis  to  the  fluoric  and  muriatic  acids 
in  circumstances  calculated  to  secure  suc- 
cess, and  we  seem  now  to  understand  why 
the  boracic  one  should  not  yield  so  readily 
to  the  convulsive  wrench.  But  there  were 
other  substances  in  the  elemental  scale  of 
the  day,  evidently  not  simple  bodies,  and  at 
the  same  time  incapable  of  eluding  Uie  dex- 
terous and  determined  manipulation  of  the 
indomitable  electro-chemist.  The  alkalis, 
alkaline  earths  and  earths  are,  in  fine  gra- 
dation, so  analogous  to  the  metallic  oxides, 
both  in  chemical  and  sensible  characterise 
tics,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion that  they  should  one  day  be  found  to 
resemble  them  in  composition.  Accord- 
ingly Lavoisier,  in  a  kind  of  vain  oppug- 
nancy  to  whom  British  chemists  are  too 
fend  of  advancing  Davy's  totally  different 
claims,  had  distinctly  announced  the  proba- 
bility of  these  bodies  being  bases  already 
saturated  with  oxygen  in  that  very  IVaite 
Elkmeniaire  which  initiated  his  admirable 
disciple  into  the  wonders  of  the  science. 

*II  seroit  poteible  iila  rigueur  que  toutrs  lea 
fubBtances  auxquelles  nous  donnons  le  nom  de 
lerrps,  ne  fussent  que  des  oxides  mitalliques, 
irr^ductibles  par  les  moyens  que  nous  eroploy- 
ons.** 

Again, 

*  II  est  4  pr^sumer  que  les  terres  ceeseront 
bientOt  d'etre  compt6es  au  nombre  des  sub- 
stances simples ;  eues  sent  les  seules  de  toute 
cette  classe  qui  n'aient  ]H>int  de  tendance  k 
s'onir  k  l'oxyff|dne,  et  je  suis  bien  port£  k  croire 
que  cette  indinftrence  pour  I'oxyg^ne,  q}il  m'est 
permia  de  me  servir  de  cette  expression,  tient  k 
eaqa'elles  en  sont  dftjk  saturtet.    Les  terres, 
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dans  cette  main^re  de  voir,  seroient  des  sub- 
stances simples.  peut-£tre  des  oxides  ro6talli- 
ques  oxyg^D^s  jusqu'k  un  certain  poiot'* 

Once  more, 

^  Je  n'ai  point  faitentrer  dans  ce  tableau  les 
alkah's  fixes,  tels  que  la  potasse  et  la  soude, 
parce  que  ces  eubstances  sent  ^videmmeot 
compoe^es,  quoiqu'on  ignore  cependant  encore 
la  nature  des  principes  qui  entrent  dans  leur 
combinaison.'f 

Consequently,  a  eulogist  in*  the  Edtn* 
burgh  Review  is  mistaken  and  unjust  when, 
in  reference  to  the  discovery  about  to  be 
explained,  he  says  that  '  no  prophetic  saga- 
city had  placed  it  among  the  probabilities 
of  science.'  Davy  knew  the  conjecture  of 
his  master  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  that 
eye  for  analogies  remoter  far  than  any  so 
obvious  as  these,  so  keen,  so  true,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  all  the  chemists  that 
have  ever  yeit  appeared,  at  once  approved 
the  verisimilitude  of  the  conception. 

He  commenced  the  investigation  on  pot- 
ash. He  dissolved  the  alkali  in  water,  and 
employed '  the  highest  electrical  power  (he) 
could  command,'  '  produced  by  a  combina* 
tion  of  voltaic  batteries,'  'containing  24 
plates  of  copper  and  zinc  of  twelve  inches 
square,  100  plate  of  six  inches,  and  150 
of  four  inches  square ;'  but  in  vain»  Some 
solid  potash,  now  known  to  be  a  compound 
of  true  potash  and  water,  was  then  melted 
in  a  platinum  spoon.  The  spoon  itself  was 
made  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery;  and 
while,  with  the  potash  it  contained,  it  was 
kept  red  hot  in  a  well  urged  flame,  the  neg- 
ative wire  was  dipped  into  the  molten  alkali. 
He  says, '  the  potash  appeared  a  conductor 
in  a  high  degree,  and  as  long  as  the  commu- 
nication was  preserved,  a  most  intense  light 
was  exhibited  at  the  negative  wire,  and  a 
column  of  flame,  which  seemed  to  be  owing 
to  the  development  of  combustible  matter, 
arose  from  the  point  of  contact.'  The 
spoon,  with  its  fused  and  glowing  alkali, 
was  next  made  the  negative  pole ;  the  pos- 
itive wire  was  dipped  into  the  potash;  but 
no.' column  of  flame'  arose  at  its  touch; 
only  'a  vivid  and  constant  light;'  while 
from  the  inside  of  the  spoon,  there  rose 
through  the  potash '  aeriform  globules,'  like 
the  bubbles  of  champagne,  which  burst  into 
flame  the  instant  they  reached  the  air.  This 
was  the  first  flush  of  victory ;  but  these 
beautiful  phenomena  were  still  susceptible 
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of  more  explanations  than  one ;  and  this 
'combustible  matter'  had  to  be  handled 
and  examined  by  an  Englishman,  instead 
of  merely  flashing  like  an  atomic  meteor 
before  the  eye  of  an  impotent  theorist. 

Solid  and  dry  potash  is  a  non-conductor. 
It  requires  to  be  fused,  so  as  to  entail  the 
disadvantage  of  executing  a  delicate  exper- 
iment at  a  high  heat.  Having  found  that 
the  alkali,  very  slightly  moistened  on  the 
surface  by  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  va- 
por, becomes  a  conductor;  he  placed  a 
small  piece  upon  a  disc  of  platinum  con- 
nected with  the  negative  side  of  a  '  battery 
of  250  of  six  and  four  in  a  state  of  intense 
activity.'  Whenever  the  positive  wire  was 
brought  round  and  its  point  laid  like  the  tip 
of  a  magic  wand,  on  the  top  of  the  potash, 
the  solid  alkali  began  to  fuse  at  both  its 
points  of  *  electrization.'  *  There  was  a  vi- 
olent effervescence  at  the  upper  surface; 
at  the  lower  or  negative  surface  there  was 
DO  liberation  of  elastic  fluid,  but  small 
globales,  having  a  high  metallic  lustre,  and 
being  precisely  similar  in  visible  characters 
toquicksilver,  appeared,  some  of  which  burst 
with  explosion  and  bright  flame,  as  soon  as 
they  were  formed,  and  others  remained, 
and  were  merely  tarnished,  and  finally  cov- 
ered by  a  white  film,  which  formed  on  their 
surface.' 

This  was  the  sixth  of  October,  1807 : 
how  memorable  a  day ! 

His  assistant  relates,  that '  he  could  not 
contain  his  joy,'  but  '  bounded  about  the 
room,'  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight.  It  was  not 
alone  that  some  paltry  potash  had  been  de- 
composed by  his  hand  into  oxygen  and  a 
new  metallic  substance :  but  the  theory  of 
chemistry  was  justified  and  enlarged ;  the 
decomposition  of  soda,  lime,  barytes,  stron- 
tian,  magnesia  and  alumina,  would  soon  be 
forced  to  follow,  as  indeed  they  were ;  a 
new  reactive  power,  so  potent  as  to  remind 
iiim  of  the  universal  solvent  of  the  alchy- 
mist,  was  almost  within  his  grasp,  with  which 
he  might  decompose  silica  and  boracic  acid, 
as  they  were  eventually  decomposed,  if  not 
edulcorate  the  muriatic  and  fluoric  radi- 
cals ;  in  fine,  for  the  present,  the  analogy  of 
harmonious  nature  was  magnified,  and  for 
the  future,  might  not  the  very  metals,  royal 
ones  and  all,  be  compelled  by  this  pile  of 
Volta,  to  unroll  themselves  before  the  world 
into  thin  hydrogenous  air  and  some  one 
unknown  constituent?  and  all  by  rim! 
It  was  a  glorious  day  of  prophecy  and  pow- 
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There  was  still  much  to  do.    It  was  ne- 


cessary to  procure  the  new  body  in  larger 
quantities ;  to  examine  its  curious  proper- 
ties and  proportions ;  to  render  it  evident 
that  its  origin  had  no  connexion  with  the 
platinum  apparatus ;  to  prove  that  nothing 
but  oxygen  resulted  along  with  it  from  the 
galvanic  action  on  potash;  to  show  that 
potash,  and  only  potash,  is  reproduced  by 
the  combination  of  the  new  substance  with 
oxygen :  and  there  were  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude  in  the  way.  The  ne- 
cessity of  moistening  the  potash  gave  occa- 
sion to  some,  whom  it  is  better 'not  to  per- 
petuate, to  maintain  that  the  new  body  was 
a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  potash ;  while 
the  entry  of  water  into  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  potash  rendered  the  first  speci- 
mens of  potassium  (for  such  was  the  name 
affixed  to  the  metal)  more  or  less  charged 
with  hydrogen.  But  the  labors  of  the  dis- 
coverer, and  of  Gay-Lussac,  who  invented 
a  reactive  process  for  the  purer  preparation 
of  the  substance,  soon  disentangled  the 
matter,  and  made  the  natural  history  of 
both  potassium  and  the  tt^etal  of  soda, 
which  was  discovered  by  Davy  a  few  days 
afier  that  of  potash,  as  clear  as  day. 

Potassium  is  a  sofl  silver-white  metal, 
that  melta  at  136<^,  can  be  distilled  at  a  low 
red  heat,  and  kindles  in  the  air  at  the  tem- 
perature where  it  begins  to  vaporize.  Klap- 
roth,Dalton  and  others  objected  to  its  being 
called  a  metal,  on  the  score  of  its  levity. 
The  judgment  of  chemists  has,  however, 
been  decisive  that  its  other  metallic  quali- 
ties entitle  it  to  the  rank  it  claims.  There 
should  be  an  end  to  all  such  disputes.  The 
number  of  the  elements  is  not  a  formally 
graduated  scale  running  up  and  down,  but 
an  interwoven  piece  of  work  in  which  there 
is  no  transition  but  by  a  kind  of  flow;  al- 
though many  of  the  parts  are  still  invisible, 
and  there  accordingly  appear  to  be  inter- 
ruptions and  divisions  to  the  unexpectant 
eye.  Metal  or  not  metal,  in  the  dry  air  it 
quickly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  is  soon 
covered  whh  a  white  rust.  This  oxide  is 
potassa.  Potassa  attracts  the  aqueous  va- 
por of  the  atmosphere  and  becomes  pot- 
ash; which  draws  down  more  and  more 
moisture,  till  the  original  bright  bead  have 
become  a  little  pool  of  alkali  dissolved  in 
water.  This  solution  combines  rapidly 
with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and,  if  it 
be  subsequently  boiled  to  dryness,  there  is 
lefl  the  carbonate  of  potash ;  the  pearl-ash 
of  the  housewife. 

Potassium   is  lighter  than    water.     It 
breaks  into  flame  the  moment  it  touches 
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water  or    ice.      If  pluoged  under  water  |  himself  a  poet,  adjudge  the  relationship  of 

kind  between  the  august  fraternity  of  Mil- 
ton and  that  humbler  guild  of  which  his 
gifted  friend  was  at  once  the  ornament  and 
the  master :  '  If  in  Shakspeare  we  find  na- 
ture idealized  into  poetrj,  through  the  cre- 
ative power  of  a  profound  yet  obser?ant 
meditation,  so  through  the  meditative  ob- 
servation of  a  Davy,  a  Wollaston  or  a 
Hatchett, 


there  is  no  combustion,  but  hydrogen  is 
discharged  with  turbulence  and  resistless- 
ness.  These  remarkable,  but  far  from  an- 
omalous, properties  suggested  to  the  teem- 
ing mind  of  the  electro-chemist  the  conjec- 
ture thp.t  the  solid  body  of  the  world  is  com- 
posed of  potassium  and  the  metals  that  re- 
semble it ;  and  that  volcanic  eruptions  are 
produced  by  the  occasional  incursion  of 
the  waters  of  the  deep,  or  of  the  great 
mountain  Aanks,  on  the  still  domain  of  these 
atlantic  metals.  The  far  greater  part  of  the 
investigated  crust  of  the  earth  is  certainly 
composed  of  such  oxidated  metals,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  whole  globe  is  sup- 
posed to  be  less  than  that  of  even  the  rocks ; 
so  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that  there  may 
be  more  of  sound  prediction  in  this  sublime 
conception  than  the  majority  are  inclined 
to  th'mk. 

In  the  most  serio-comical  connexion  with 
the  memoir  of  1806,  out  of  which  all  these 
great  discoveries  arose,  the  prostrate  Dr. 
Paris  exclaims  with  the  nalvet6  of  a  boy  :  '  a 
great  poetic  genius  has  said,  '*  If  Davy  had 
not  been  the  first  chemist,  he  would  have  been 
the  first  poet  of  his  age."  Upon  this  ques- 
tion I  do  not  feel  myself  a  competent  judge : 
but  where  is  the  modern  Esau  who  would 
exchange  his  Bakerian  lecture  for  a  poem, 
though  it  should  equal  in  design  and  exe- 
cution the  Paradise  Lost!'  We  should 
certainly  not  have  alluded  to  this  amusing 
escapade,  but  that  Davy  himself  all  along 
cherished  the  opinion,  which  is  more  com- 
mon than  enthusiasm  in  their  own  pursuits 
among  men  of  science,  that  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only  aim,  of  poetry  is  to  amuse; 
the  function  of  science,  or,  as  it  is  more  or- 
dinarily misnamed,  philosophy,  being  to 
instruct  mankind.  They  do  not  discrimi- 
nate between  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  nor 
know,  alas  for  them !  that  it  is  goodness 
and  harmony  the  poet  is  sent  into  the  world 
to  teach.  Far  from  enviable,  indeed,  is  he 
who  can  rise  from  the  thoughtful  study  of 
an  original  investigation  into  nature,  like 
this  of  Davy's,  without  the  thankful,  though 
diffident  and  tremulous  hope,  that  he  is  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man  for  the  perusal ;  but 
surely  the  student  who  finds  only  amuse- 
ment and  delicious  titillation  of  his  sensi- 
bilities, in  a  book  of  Iliads,  a  Divina  Gom- 
media,  an  Othello,  a  Paradise  lost,  or  even 
a  Dream  of  Mary  in  Heaven,  has  yet  to  im- 
bibe the  primitive  and  the  nobler  elements 
of  humahity.  Differently  fVom  Paris  does 
Coleridge,  the  true  admirer  of  Davy  and 


By  some  connatural  force. 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite, 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind, 

we  find  poetry,  as  it  were,  substantiated 
and  realized  in  nature — yea,  nature  itself 
disclosed  to  us,  gtminam  istam  naturam, 
qua  fit  tt  facit^  tt  treat  et  creatur,  as  at 
once  the  poet  and  the  poem  V* 

A  word  about  Davy's  own  poetry,  for 
there  will  not  be  another  opportunity,  so 
muoh  is  there  to  say  about  his  natural  work. 
Too  much  has  been   made  of  it  by  his 
brother,  Paris,  Cuvier  and  certain  anonym 
mou8  writers;  for  the  reported  conversa- 
tional observations  of  Southey  and  Cole- 
ridge are  negative,  and  refer  only  to  what 
in  their  opinion  he  might  have  been  in  lit- 
erature, if  he  had  not  assumed  the  warfare 
for  which  alone,  in  our  opinion,  he  was  in- 
tended and  accoutred.     Now,  in  such  of 
his  versiBed  effusions  as  have  been  publish- 
ed, we  are  able  to  descry  little  humanity, 
beyond  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  most  ordi- 
nary, if  not  inferior  attachment  to  home. 
Then  the  writer  appears  to  love  even  nature 
solely  as  nature  ministering  to  discovery ; 
and  he  imitates  her  mechanical  eraotiooB 
alone.    Not  only  does  he  never  sob  as  his 
mother  must  have  sobbed;  but  he  never 
sighs,  nor  heaves,  nor  pants,  nor  in  fury 
rages,  like  the  sea.    For  a  q>ontaneooB 
bard,  never  yet  was  wight  so  curbed,  so 
straining  to  be  great,  so  turgid,  and,  in  one 
fatal  word  or  two,  so  artificial  and  scien- 
tific.    You  listen  for  the  murmur  of  his 
natal  stream,  the  Boye,  or  the  wave  and 
hush-again  of  the  ever-haunted  woods,  or 
the  carol  of  singing  birds,  in  vain.    Follow 
his  devious  and  eager  footstep  to  the  rug- 
ged beach,  and  his  veree  will  never  mew 
and  heavily  stagger,  as  if  in  pain,  like  the 
plovers  on.  the  way ;  nor  shriek  in  the  wind 
like  the  sea^fowl,  that  deafen  the  eaves-drop- 
piug  air  around  his  dreamy  head.    1^9kj, 
aspiring  though  he  ever  was,  and  confident 
as  a  full-fledged  falcon  in  his  undaazlad 
strength  of  sweep  and  eye,  neither  in  k^ 
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poetry,  nor  ia  any  of  his  prose-poetical  fic- 
tions on  the  physical  theory  of  a  future 
state,  given  in  the  Consolations  in  Travel, 
does  he  ever  soar  towards  'the  highest 
heaven  of  invention/  bearing  the  awe-struck 
reader  in  sudden  triumph  to  the  sky.  He 
1  ills  himself  alod  like  a  crag,  that  warms 
and  glitters  only  in  the  sun. 

*  Bt  the  orient  gleam 
Whitening  the  foam  of  the  bloe  wave,  that  breaka 
Around  his  granite  feet,  bat  dimly  seen, 
Majeatic  Michael  rises ;  be  whose  brow 
Is  crown*d  with  castles,  and  whose  rocky  sides 
Are  clad  with  dusky  ivy ;  he  whose  base. 
Beat  by  the  storm  of  ages,  stands  unmoved 
Amidst  the  wreck  of  tbiogs,  the  change  of  time.* 

In  reality,  with  the  temperament  and  the 
talents  of  a  considerable  poet,  he  was,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  intellectual  ca- 
reer, too  forward  in  the  conscious  pursuit 
of  acquaintance  with  the  particular  parts  of 
nature  to  be  the  poet  of  her  secret  heart. 
His  was  a  constant  sense  of  antagonism  to 
creation ;  and,  though  it  was  the  antago- 
nism of  a  brother's  love  devout,  yet  it  was 
a  brother's,  and  ever  too  solicitous  of  dis- 
playing her  capabilities  and  varied  resour- 
ces. Accordingly,  his  muse  Vas  neither  an 
ever-revealing,  ever-withdrawing  shape  of 
pale  celestial  beanty,  like  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante ;  nor  a  pulsing  form  of  kindly  flesh 
and  blood  like  the  Eve  of  Milton ;  but  a 
iiard  automaton  of  brilliant  metals,  precious 
stones  and  clay,  himself  her  Frankenstein, 
and  the  glow  in  her  mimic  bosom  a  chem- 
ical combustion. 
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*  Hence,  she  scom'd 
The  narrow  laws  of  custom  that  control 
Her  feeble  sex.     Great  in  her  energies, 
She  roamM  the  fields  of  Nature,  scann'd  the  laws 
Thst  more  the  ruling  atoms,  changing  still, 
8filt  rising  into  life.    Her  eagle  eye. 
Piercing  the  blue .  immensity  of  spaee. 
Held  converse  with  the  lucid  sons  of  Heaven, 
The  day-stars  of  creation,  or  pursued 
The  dusky  planets  rolling  round  the  snn. 
And  drinking  in  his  radiance,  light  and  lifet 
Saob  was  the  maiden  V 

No,  we  do  not  think  Davy  was  a  poet; 
these  descriptions  of  St.  Michael's  cliflTand 
the  lady  Theora  are  not  poetic;  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  he  has  not  penned  a  single 
verse  the  world  does  not  very  '  willingly  let 
die.'  His  sphere  and  the  proper  home  of 
his  mind  was  the  laboratory.  His  work  and 
the  proper  delight  of  his  heart  was  discov- 
ery. There  he  never  faltered.  From  his 
last  successful  toils  he  pressed  forward  to 
fresh  investigations.  After  several  some- 
what less  satisfactory  experiments  npon  the 


elemental  radical  of  boracic  acid,  his  next 
important  inquiry  was  into  the  relations  of 
chlorine  to  muriatic  acid.     This  green  and 
pungent  air  Seheele  discovered  in  1774. 
In  consonance  with  the  doctrine  of  Stabl 
he  named  it  dephlogisticated  marine  acid, 
and  believed  it  to  be  a  simple  body.     Ber- 
thollet,  however,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Lavoisierian  theory,  reversed  this  correct 
and  simple  view  of  its  nature,  and  did  for 
it  exactly  what  the  Stahlians  had  done  for 
the  metals.     Chlorine  results  from  the  ac^ 
tion  of  muriatic  acid  upon  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, there  being  nothing  else  produced 
but  what  was  called  muriate  of  the  protox- 
ide of  that  metal ;  that  is,  a  part  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  peroxide  had  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  Berthollet  inferred  that  it  had  com- 
bined with  the  free  muriatic  acid  so  as  to 
produce  chlorine,  or,  according  to  his  no- 
menclature,  oxymuriatic   acid.      Muriatic 
acid  itself,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  was 
classified  by  Lavoisier  as  an  oxide  of  some 
unknown  base,  to  be  named  for  the  time 
the  muriatic  radical.    Gay-Lussac  and  The- 
nard  published  a  notice  of  some  experiments 
in   1809,  which  subsequently  appeared  at 
length  in  their  Physico-Chemical  Research- 
es, in  which  they  pointed  out  that  oxymu- 
riatic acid  may  be  quite  as  well  considered 
a  simple  body ;  but  they  continued  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  doctrine  of  Berthollet. 
It  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  French  theory  of  Chemistry,  that 
no  acid  substance  should  be  by  any  means 
permitted  not  to  contain  oxygen,  the  acidi- 
fying principle  of  nature ;  and  Cuvier  hints 
that  the  physico-chemical  researchers  dared 
I  not  run  counter  to  the  persuasion  of  their 
countrymen.    It  was  accordingly  reserved 
for    Davy,   with   his   battery,   unshackled 
thooglii  and    decisive  experimentation,  to 
demonstrate  that  muriatic  acid  is  composed 
of  hydrogen  aud  oxymuriatic  acid,  instead 
of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen  being  the  in- 
gredients of  oxymuriatic   acid :   that   the 
green  air  or  chlorine,  as  he  called  it,  is  as 
elementary  a  form  of  matter  as  oxygen  it- 
self: and  that,  consequently,   the  theory 
and  terminology  of  a  large  department  of 
chemical  facts  must  be  completely  changed. 
Berzelius  was  at  first  averse  to  the  Davian 
view,  and  Murray  of  Edinburgh  waged  a 
puny  warfare  in  favor  of  that  of  Berthollet; 
but  the  exposition  of  the  beautiful  analo- 
gies to  chlorine  presented  by  iodine,  an  in- 
decomponible   substance   accidentally  dis- 
covered in  1812;  and  the  discovery  of  bro- 
mine, another  body  of  the  same  order,  by 
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Balard  in  1836,  soon  combined  to  establish 
the  truth.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  reformer  entered  on  this  inquiry  in  the 
hope  of  decomposing  oxymuriatic  acid,  and 
extracting  oxygen  from  the  muriatic ;  but 
he  bowed  to  the  authority  of  nature,  though 
it  reversed  his  expectation. 

This  achievement  has  been  loudly  vaunt- 
ed, especially  by  his  own  countrymen,  as  a 
victory  over  Lavoisier.  It  was  no  such 
thing.  It  made  known  a  multitude  of  facts, 
of  which  that  great  lawgiver  of  the  science 
was  ignorant ;  but  they  arrayed  themselves 
under  his  theory,  as  naturally  as  the  parti- 
cles of  a  chemical  solution  round  an  enlarg- 
ing nucleus  of  crystallization.  Lavoisier 
and  his  followers  put  the  appellation  of  oxy- 
gen upon  the  dephlogisticated  air  of  Priest- 
ley, because  it  was  an  ingredient  of  all  the 
acids  the  composition  of  which  had  been 
ascertained ;  and  they  were  bound  to  infer 
that  the  muriatic  acid,  not  then  methodi- 
cally decomposed,  contained  it  too.  It  was 
not  named  oxygen  because  of  any  peculiar, 
inherent  and  inseparable  relation  to  the 
property  of  acidity  ;  for  it  was  known  to  be 
a  common  and  invariable  constituent  of 
those  metallic  oxides,  which  were  recog- 
nized to  be  the  proper  antitheses  in  idea  to 
the  acids;  and,  as  has  been  intimated  al- 
ready, Lavoisier  himself  descried  the  pro- 
bability of  its  being  yet  found  to  be  the  in- 
variable and  common  ingredient  of  the  al- 
kalis and  earths,  the  conjecture  which 
Davy  has  so  admirably  realized.  Every 
chemist  is  aware,  moreover,  that  it  is  not 
the  so-called  muriatic,  hydriodic  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids  that  are  the  real  acids  after 
all,  (if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  word 
whatever,)  but  chlorine,  iodine  and  bro- 
mine, the  salt-radicals  of  these  compounds. 
So  much  did  chemists,  for  one  example  Dr. 
Turner,  unconsciously  feel  the  force  of  this, 
that,  when  it  was  found  that  solutions  in 
water  of  muriates  of  the  oxides  of  metals 
evaporated  to  dryness  leave  only  compounds 
of  chlorine  with  the  metals,  the  hydrogen 
of  the  muriatic  acid  having  produced  water 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxide  and 
been  dissipated  by  the  heat,  there  arose  the 
question  whether  the  chloride  of  a  metal 
becomes  the  muriate  of  its  oxide  when  re- 
dissolved  in  water.  Thanks  to  Liebig  and 
what  is  called  the  sulphatoxygen  theory  of 
saline  constitution,  such  aimless  considera- 
tions are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  forever  in  abey- 
ance. At  all  events  we  rejoice,  hetfrt  and 
hand,  to  coincide  with  the  indignant  Dumas 
in  the  reiterated  assertion  ihat  Lavoisier 
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is  yet  intact :  for  we  love,  more  than  any 
other  thing,  to  see  man's  discovery  of  Na- 
ture harmoniously  opening  out  and  lifting 
its  shady  head  like  a  tree  ;  the  names  of  the 
hahsa-dryads,  who  have  forced  the  juices  to 
ascend,  meanwhile  murmuring  without  a 
jar  among  the  leaves.  '  They  have  often 
told  you  that  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  is 
modified,  is  overthrown.  It  is  an  error, 
Gentlemen,  an  error  I  no,  that  is  not  true  I 
Lavoisier  is  intact,  impenetrable,  his  ar- 
mor of  steel  is  now*here  beaten  in.'* 

By  this  unrivalled  series  of  practical  dis* 
coveries  Davy  acquired  sach  a  reputatioD 
for  success  among  his  countrymen  that  his 
aid  was  invoked  on  every  great  occasion. 
In  1812  there  took  place  so  dreadful  a  de- 
tonation of  fire-damp,  within  a  coal-mine  in 
the  north  of  England,  that  it  destroyed  more 
than  a  hundred  miners  at  a  blow.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  proprietors  besought  our  che- 
mist to  provide  a  method  of  preparing  for 
such  tremendous  visitations :  and  he  did  it. 
Still  more  is  it  to  his  honor  that  he  was 
himself  the  means  of  introducing  the  safety* 
lamp  into  the  mines  of  Hungary,  personally 
overseeing  its  construction  and  directing 
its  employment.  In  truth,  none  of  his  vic- 
tories seems  to  have  afforded  him  so  much 
heartfelt  satisfaction.  In  reporting  this 
beautiful  invention  to  the  Royal  Society,  he 
says : — *  I  shall  now  conclude.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  speculative  part  of 
this  inquiry,  I  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
practical  results,  or  as  to  the  unimpassion- 
ed  and  permanent  judgment  of  the  public 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
developed  and  communicated ;  and  no  fear 
that  an  invention  for  the  preservation  of 
human  life  and  the  diminution  of  human 
misery,  will  be  neglected  or  forgotten  bj 
posterity.'  '  I  value  it,'  he  used  to  say  with 
the  kindliest  exultation,  '  more  than  anj 
thing  I  ever  did  :  it  was  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  investigation  and  labor ;  but  if  my 
directions  be  attended  to,  it  will  save  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  poor  men '  How 
gladly  should  we  have  taken  down  and  put 
reverently  up  again  the  simple  mechanism 
of  this  exquisite  device,  if  our  allotted  space 
had  admitted  of  more  particular  expatiation  ; 
this  device  which  has  eluded,  with  the  sub- 
tlety of  a  kindly  genie,  a  sublime  and  gi- 
gantic evil  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
braved  but  with  despair ;  this  device  whieh» 
working  like  the  warning  ring  of  Harouo 

*  7th  May,  1836.    Le^onn  sur  la  PhilosopJiio 
Chimiqae,  profbi«6cs  au  ColUge  de  France. 
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Alraschid,  has  protected  a  multitude  of  in- 
trepid workmen  from  instant  destruction ; 
this  device  which  gladdened  the  philanthro- 
pic spirit  from  which  it  sprang,  '  more  than 
any  thing  (he)  ever  did !'  Posterity  will 
be  grateful  for  these  generous  words ;  for 

He,  who  works  me  good  with  unmoved  face, 
Does  it  but  half.    He  chills  me,  while  he  aids, — 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man. 

In  1823  the  Admiralty  requested  him  to 
prevent  the  sea  from  corroding  the  copper- 
sheathing  of  the  British  navy ;  and  he  has- 
tened to  apply  those  principles  of  electro- 
chemical induction,  which  he  had  so  main 
a  share  in  bringing  to  light,  and  that  with 
complete  success,  so  far  as  the  mere  chem- 
ieal  preservation  was  concerned.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that,  but  for  the  endea- 
vor to  thwart  and  disconcert  his  plans  on 
the  part  of  invidious  men,  his  labors  would 
not  have  terminated  till  every  incidental 
objection  should  have  been  conquered  or 
evaded. 

Some  years  before,  he  had  been  engaged 
in  unrolling  the  manuscripts  of  Hercula- 
nenm ;  but  the  conservators  at  Naples, 
though  they  thanked  him  for  his  suggestions, 
soon  threw  impediments  in  the  way  of  pros- 
eenting  the  undertaking.  The  opportunity, 
however,  was  seized  of  examining  the  col- 
ors used  by  the  ancients,  as  found  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and 
the  results  were  duly  recorded  in  the  Phi- 
loBophicai  'fransactions.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  analyze  any  or  all  of  these  his 
anceasing  and,  as  it  were,  supernumerary 
labors ;  for  every  European  student  of  chem- 
istry is  a  student  of  the  works  of  Davy,  and 
the  general  reader  cannot  be  supposed  to 
accord  enough  of  interest  to  the  considera- 
tion of  scientific  details,  not  more  deeply 
related  to  the  progress  of  human  investiga- 
tion in  the  theory  of  nature. 

We  have  not  followed  his^  private  for- 
tunes farther  than  his  union  with  the  Roy- 
mi  Institution ;  because  our  interest  is  always 
concentrated  on  the  struggle  of  life,  while 
Davy  so  early  shone  in  ihe  eye  of  the  world, 
and  was  by  nature  so  much  more  than  equal 
to  the  kind  of  researches  he  undertook, 
that  he  needs  not  be  looked  back  upon  as 
one  of  those  heroic  spirits  whose  whole  ca- 
reers have  been,  like  the  lives  of  Columbus, 
Galileo  and  Kepler,  but  '  a  battle  and  a 
march'  from  end  to  end.  Honors  were 
showered  upon  him.  A  fellow  of  the  Roy- 
al Society  at  five-and-twenty,  he  was  elected 
^secretary  at  twenty-nine.    For  his  Bake- 
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rian  lecture  he  received  Napoleon's  prize 
for  the  advancement  of  Galvanic  research- 
es from  the  French  indiitute,  at  a  time 
when  national  hostilities  were  at  their 
height.  In  his  three-and-thirtieth  year 
Trinity  College  of  Dublin  created  him  a 
doctor  of  laws,  and,  the  year  afler  this  acap 
demical  distinction,  he  received  what  is 
called  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the 
hand  of  George  IV.,  who  had  just  entered 
on  his  regency  as  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  proud  of  it,  because  it  had  been  worn 
bj  Newton.  A  day  or  two  thereafter,  hav« 
ing  first  resigned  his  professorship  in  the 
Institution,  he  married  Mrs.  Appreece,  the 
rich  widow  of  a  diplomatist ;  a  lady  re- 
markable for  intelligence  and  activity  of 
mind.  A  few  years  later,  the  invention  of 
the  safety-lamp  brought  him  the  public 
gratitude  of  the  united  colliers  of  White- 
haven, of  the  coal  proprietors  of  the  north 
of  England,  of  the  grand  jury  of.  Durham, 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mons,  of 
the  coal  miners  of  Flanders ;  and,  above 
all,  of  the  coal  owners  of  the  Wear  and 
the  Tyne,  who  presented  him  (it  was  his 
own  choice)  with  a  dinner  service  of  plate, 
worth  i£2500.  On  the  same  occasion  Alex- 
ander, the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  sent 
him  a  vase  with  a  letter  of  commendation ; 
and  the  Royal  Society  of  his  own  country 
bestowed  on  him  their  biennial  medal.  In 
1817  he  was  elected  to  the  dignity  of  an  as- 
sociate of  the  Institute  of  France.  Next 
year,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  was  created  a 
baronet ;  but  he  was  never  so  happy  as  to 
produce  an  heir  to  the  title.  At  length,  in 
1820,  he  was  elevated  by  a  large,  majority 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  ;  an  honorary  and  laborious  office^ 
which  he  filled,  with  somewhat  more  pomp 
and  pride  than  was  either  necessary  or  be- 
coming, till  he  resigned  it  in  1827. 

Out  of  a  life  of  so  many  labors  and  so 
many  honors  few  men  could  have  contrived 
to  distil  so  many  pleasures.  Fond  of  travel, 
geology  and  sport,  he  seems  to  have  visited, 
for  the  purposes  of  mineralogy  and  the  an- 
gle, almost  every  county  of  England  and 
Wales.  In  the  summer  of  1804,  when  lit- 
tle more  than  the  brilliant  professor  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  he  was 
in  Scotland  and  among  the  Western  Islands. 
The  foUowinv  season  he  made  a  descent  on 
the  North  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  basaltic  formations  of  the  coast. 
In  1806  he  was  again  in  Ireland,  from  June 
to  October.  &\t  years  after  this  he  under- 
took a  tour  of  pleasure  in  Scotland  with 
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Lady  Davy  after  their  marriage,  leaving 
London  in  July,  purposing  to  return  in 
December,  but  getting  back  by  the  end  of 
October.  He  was  provided  with  a  portable 
laboratory ;  that  he  might  experiment  when 
he  chose,  as  well  as  fish  and  shoot,  '  which 
he  almost  as  much  delighted  in,'  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Davy.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  was  at  Tunbridge, 
and  there  his  eye  was  damaged  by  an  ex- 
periment on  the  explosive  chloride  of  nitro- 
gen. The  following  year,  1813,  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  French  Government  to 
visit  the  continent ;  lefl  London  in  October ; 
and  spent  two  months  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  received  with  signal  politeness  and 
eclat,  forming  the  acquaintance  of  almost 
every  remarkable  person  in  that  concentra- 
ted metropolis.  Proceeding  to  Rome,  Na- 
ples and  Milan,  where  he  saw  Volta,  the 
godsire  of  his  principal  discoveries,  he  went 
round  to  Geneva  and  resided  there  from 
June  till  September,  when  he  returned  to 
winter  at  Rome ;  and  next  spring,  return- 
ing through  part  of  Germany,  he  reached 
London  again  in  April  1815.  Between 
this  date  and  the  same  months  in  1818,  he 
made  several  journeys  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  partly  in  connexion  with 
his  inquiries  into  the  chemistry  and  natural 
history  of  fire-damp,  but  chiefly,  it  would 
appear,  for  the  sake  of  his  favorite  sports. 
In  one  of  his  Scottish  runs  he  went  to  Ork- 
ney. In  May  1818,  he  proceeded  a  second 
time  to  the  continent,  visiting  Austrian 
Flanders,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  11- 
lyria,Carinthia,  Carniola,  Istria;  and  reach- 
ing Rome,  in  October,  whence  he  soon  has- 
tened to  Naples,  in  order  to  unroll  the  Her- 
culanean  manuscripts.  After  residing  at 
the  baths  of  Lucca  and  elsewhere,  he  was 
once  more  in  England  in  the  June  of  1820 ; 
and  away  to  the  lowland  Scottish  moors  in 
ever  welcome  August.  It  was  this  autumn 
he  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford, 
and  wetted  his  line  in  the  Tweed.  Having 
become  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  November  1820,  as  soon  as  the  duties  of 
the  session  were  over,  he  betook  himself  to 
Ireland,  he  says  himself,  for  sport  in  the 
Bush  and  the  Bahn ;  and  then  to  the  west  of 
Scotland,  it  is  presumed,  for  grouse.  At 
last,  in  winter,  he  found  himself  once  more 
at  Mount's  Bay,  the  scene  of  his  boyhood, 
and  wrote  to  Poole,  '  an  uncontrollable  ne- 
cessity has  brought  me  here.'  At  Penzance 
tbey  received  our  baronet  and  president 
wit  h  every  publ  ic  honor.  He  stayed  a  week 
and  more  among  them.    Next  summer  and 
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autumn  away  again  to  fish  and  shoot  among 
the  distant  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  his  lady 
not  appearing  to  have  accompanied  him  very 
much  in  his  travels  after  their  return  from 
their  first  residence  upon  the  Continent. 
The  following  season  he  went  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland  with  Wollaston,  whom  he  seems  to 
have  infected  with  as  fond  a  love  of  angling 
as  his  own.  In  the  summer  of  1824  he 
coasted  Norway,  and  travelled  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holstein  and  Hanover;  visiting 
crown  princes  and  philosophers ;  fishing  in 
strange  northern  lakes  and  rivers;  shooting 
snipes ;  eating  capital  dinners,  ewery  item 
of  more  than  one  of  which  is  registered  by 
him,  and  published  by  his  brother  with  be- 
coming enthusiasm  and  gratitude ;  and  stor- 
ing up,  for  the  use  of  his  friends  and  the 
British  public  at  large,  certain  culinary 
hints  concerning  cucumbers  and  the  roast- 
ing  of  fowls  with  parsley  in  their  beHies. 
The  wines  they  gave  him  to  drink  in  those 
ungenial  but  hospitable  climes  were  good  I 
Yes,  the  baronet  had  a  taste  in  wines :  the 
president  was  a  gourmet.  It  whs  a  safer 
and  even  a  more  aristocratic  way  of  escape 
than  almost  any  other  for  that  superfluous 
stream  of  animality  which  is,  indeed  ao  in- 
ferior, but  yet  a  very  frequent  excess  in  the 
constitution  of  the  man  of  prowess.  Al- 
most every  great  man  is  a  voluptuary  by  na- 
ture. Even  Newton  smoked  himself  into  a 
state  of  absolute  etiolation.  Your  true 
consumers  of  tobacco,  your  genuine  gour- 
mets, your  consummate  lovers  of  wine, 
your  most  absolute  of  gallants,*  and  your 
only  suflerable  opium-eaters  are  such  men 
of  genius  as  really  do  toil  like  heroes  when 
they  are  at  work.  Doubtless,  men  of  genius 
are  endued  with  the  most  sensitive  and  quiv- 
ering of  corporeal  frames.,  and,  if  their 
characters  be  at  the  same  time  strong  and 
vigorous,  that  swiftly  responsive  constitu- 
tion to  the  play  of  every  sensuous  delight 
is  invariably  accompanied  by  the  fiercest 
manifestations  of  turbulent  human  passion ; 
and  these  are  the  chief  ingredients  of  the 
less  brutish  man  of  vice.  Then  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that  the  alternation  of  activity 
among  all  the  elements,  which  constitute  a 
man  complete,  fnrnishes  the  best  conditions 
for  the  full  activity  of  each  of  them  in  suc- 
cession. The  mind,  which  is  overstrained, 
instinctively  seeks  and  finds  its  natural  re- 
pose in  the  pleasures  of  sensation  ;  and  the 
wearied  sense  aspires  to  hide  itself  in  the 
kindlier  bosom  of  emotion ;  whence  the 
intellect  springs  up  anew  in  renovated 
strength.    Happily  for  the  world,  the  great 
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leaders  of  its  spiritual  history  have  been  for 
the  most  part,  men  of  principle  and  wisdom, 
who  have  known  the  blessed  art  of  guiding 
these  irrepressible  out-bursts  of  their  earth- 
born  characters  into  the  beautiful  and  fer- 
tilizing channels  of  ?irtue.     Happy  the  man 
of  capacious  intensity  who,  in  the  midst  of 
temptations  like  those  that  surrounded  Davy 
from  first  to  last,  succeeds  in  living  so  well 
as  never  once  to  call  a  blush  upon  the  face 
of  purity ;  for  such  an  one  can  well  afford 
totolerate  the  smile  of  affectionate  criticism 
regarding  the  ludicrous  pleasures  of  the 
table.     But   happier   he   whom,   with  the 
highest  work  to  do  and  ability  to  do  it  in 
the  highest  spirit,  Providence  shall  early 
withdraw  from  the  fascinations  of  the  world 
ifldo   some    sweet   and    solemn    seclusion 
where,  away  from  both  the  promotions  and 
the  hindrances  of  such  inconstant  men  as 
easily  extol  and  straightway  too  easily  fall 
into  censure ;  in  the  eiihilarating  and  whole- 
some company  of  a  quiet  few,  who  love  him 
fer  the   heart  that  warms   his  unwearied 
brain;  surrounded  only  by  the  simplest 
pleasures,  and  these  the  lawful  dalliances 
of  his  human  nature ;  and  interrupted  only 
by  the  weekly  sabbath  of  creation,  he  might 
spend  his  unambitious  days  in  the  serener 
toils  of  investigation,  destined  not  only  to 
enrich  but  to  ennoble  the  general  mind  of 
humanity  for  every  century  to  come,  long 
after  his  indifferent  name  shall  be  more  than 
mythic,  or  even  be  pronounced  at  all :  as 
the  continental  river,  covering  many  a  gor- 
geous plain  with  wealth  and  beauty  as  it 
roUs  its  waters  to  the  ocean,  whence  they 
originally  arose,  owes  its  skyey  sources  to 
the  homely  solitudes  of  some   mountain 
range.     Not  unlike  this  ideal  would  have 
been  the  even  tenor  of  time-honored  Dal- 
Toif ,  had  he  not  been  held  to  the  ground  in 
the  cold  gripe  of  poverty  almost  all  his  gen- 
erous   days.     Amid  influences  somewhat 
like  these  did  Bacon  end  his  busy  years, 
and  execute  his  full-orbed  works  on  method- 
ology ;  having,  by  the  light  that  shone  in- 
ettinguishably  within  him,  transformed  the 
rural  prison-home,  to  which  he  was  ban- 
ished by  the  sapient  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  into  a  true  and  long-resound- 
iag  oracle  of  the  omniscient  God  of  nature. 
Similar  were  the  propitious  fortunes  that 
followed  the  remote  and  indefatigable  foot- 
steps of  Herschel ;  all  honor  to  the  consid- 
erate bounty  of  George  the  Third.     But 
above  all,  not  far  from  such  was  the  sainted 
life  of  Newton,  awful  shade ! 
Sir  Humphry  had  soon  to  undertake  tra- 
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vols  of  a  more  sacred  character,  and  of  the 
most  momentous  consequences  to  himself 
and  the  world.    '  Whatever  burns  consumes 
...ashes  remain.'     From  the  period  of  his 
excellent    mother's   death,   in   September 
1826,  his  vigor  had  declined.     Pain  and 
numbness  invaded  his  right  limbs,  and  his 
strong  heart  began  to  flutter.     His  last 
oration  before  the  Royal  Society  was  deliv- 
ered on  St.  Andrew's  day  in   1826,  with 
painful  exertion,  as  if  he  were  about  to  be 
stricken  down  by  apoplexy.     The  skill  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Babhigton  did  little  for  him ; 
but  he  rallied,  and  early  in  1827  he  was^ 
able  to  withdraw  to  the  Continent  from  the 
toils  and  annoyances  of  office.     It  was  an 
inclement  season ;  but  he  arrived  at  Rav- 
enna by  the  20th  of  February,  where  an 
accomplished  young  vice-legate  did  all  '  he 
could  have  done  for  a  brother.'     'I  have 
chosen  this  spot  of  the  declining  empire  of 
Rome,'  he  wrote,  '  as  one  of  solitude  and 
repose...!  ride  in  the  pine  forest,  which  is 
the  most  magnificent  in  £urope...The  pine 
wood  partly  covers  the  spot  where  the  Ro- 
man fleet  oncf  rode.     Such  is  the  change 
of  time  I'    Here  his  brother,  who  had  at- 
tended, lefl  him.     He  was  as  diligent  as  his 
strength  would  permit  in  taking  exercise 
on  horseback,  among  the  avenues  of  Pineta 
and  the  marshes  of  La  Classe,  with  his  gun 
and  his  dogs;  amused  himself  by  reading; 
penned  '  Hints  and  Experiments  in  Physical 
Science,'  for  he  experimented  to  the  very 
last:  wrote  reflections  on  life,  full  of  ex- 
perience, both   in  verse   and  prose;   and 
engaged  his  powerful  mind  with  contempla- 
tions of  a  higher  order  still. 

We  cannot  follow  him  closely  in  the 
weary  track  that  eventually  led  this  con- 
queror of  the  elements  out  of  nature;  the 
subject  and  th6  sphere  of  all  his  victories. 
It  was  a  sore  struggle.  Throughout  his 
journals  there  are  scattered  exclamations  of 
valde  miserabilis.  Poor  Davy  !  with  none 
but  servile  hands  to  tend  him ;  no  one  to 
lean  upon  in  the  hour  of  weakness ;  home- 
less and  alone ;  he  wandered  bravely  on  in- 
voluntary pilgrimage  to  shrine  of  seques- 
tered beauty  after  shrine,  avoiding  the 
interference  of  physicians,  taking  counsel 
of  his  own  heart,  and  sporting  like  a  natu- 
ralist when  he  could,  from  April  to  October : 
when  he  returned  to  London,  the  arena  of 
his  glory,  for  the  last  time,  '  neither  deci- 
dedly better  nor  worse.'  Vnfii  for  the  ex- 
citements and  the  cares  of  society,  as  well 
as  for  the  active  labors  of  research,  he 
wished  to  buy  some  warm-lying,  beautifiil 
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estate,  happily  sttaated  for  the  rural  sports 
he  followed  with  unabated  zeal.  There, 
gazing  with  a  fond  proprietary  sense  upon 
the  landscape,  watching  the  weather  and 
the  varying  year  with  the  eye  of  a  genuine 
naturalist,  deceiving  the  finny  people  with 
the  quaint  solicitude  of  another  Walton, 
and  looking  back  with  triumphant  sighs 
upon  his  exulting  life;  his  life  would  have 
oozed  away.  It  was  not  to  be  so.  His 
wishes  were  not  met ;  his  health  would  not 
improve ;  and  he  longed  for  his  South  Aus- 
trian solitudes  again.  Bidding  farewell  to 
London  at  the  end  of  March  the  following 
spring,  he  spent  the  summer  as  he  had 
spent  the  last;  and  then  withdrew  from  the 
sublime  Styrian  haunts,  which  he  loved  so 
truly,  to  reside  once  more  in  Rome. 

In  this  premature  winter  of  the  year  of 
his  life  the  Discoverer  turned,  with  the 
trusting  love  of  a  child,  for  solace  in  the 
summery  bosom  of  nature.  '  Nature  never 
deceives  us'.. .is  his  plaint...' The  rocks,  the 
mountains,  the  streams,  always  speak  the 
same  language... Her  fruits  are  all  balmy, 
bright  and  sweet ;  she  affords  none  of  these 
blighted  ones  so  common  in  the  life  of  man, 
and  so  like  the  fabled  apples  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  fresh  and  beautiful  to  the  sight,  but, 
when  tasted,  full  of  bitterness  and  ashes.' 
Davy  too,  the  brilliant  and  successful,  had 
been  encountered  by  disappointment,  the 
entailed  inheritance  of  human  nature.  His 
whole  life  was  calculated  to  work  him  up 
to  an  exorbitant  pitch  of  expectation.  He 
was  never  very  well  fitted  by  nature,  add 
totally  unfitted  by  experience,  for  misfor- 
tunes. It  is  well  for  the  world  that  his  early 
path  was  easy  and  open,  for  success,  and 
applause  were  the  necessary  stimulus  of  so 
sanguine  and  sympathetic  a  being.  Accord- 
ingly, when,  a(ler  all  that  he  had  done  and 
enjoyed,  they  endeavored  to  rob  him  of 
the  dearer  honor  of  his  invention  of  the 
Safety-Lamp  by  a  base  and  ignorant  cabal, 
fomented  by  men  whom,  now  that  the  ques- 
tion is  forever  put  contemptuously  at  rest, 
it  were  too  much  honor  ever  to  name 
again,  there  is  no  wonder  that  he  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  insult.  Then  the 
impediments  that  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  copper- 
sheathing  question  by  certain  underlings  of 
office,  for  the  weightiest  and  most  selfish 
of  purposes,  and  the  taunts  that  were  in- 
vidiously bandied  about  concerning  the 
apparent  failure  of  his  admirable  plan  for 
protection,  vexed  and  filled  him  with  just 
indignation.     We  men  are  crael  usurers ; 
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for  if  a  man,  making  himself  over  to  as  for 
better  for  worse,  half-accomplish  a  difficult 
discovery  in  our  behoof,  we  immediately 
hoot  him  for  his  unneighborly  bravery  in 
attacking  so  impregnable  a  stronghold,  and 
persecute  him  into  solitude,  because  his 
victory  is  not  complete :  and  so  we  abandon 
him  to  complete  it  by  himself!  Not  that 
this  of  Davy's,  vexatious  though  it  was,  is 
an  instance  very  strongly  in  point ;  yet  it 
serves  for  illustration,  while  it  must  have 
stung  a  man  of  his  unfailing  resources  and 
invariable  success  to  the  very  quick.  Nor 
was  Sir  Humphry  happy  in  his  elevation  to 
the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society ;  except  In 
the  profaned  consideration  that  it  was  once 
the  chair  of  Newton,  profaned  by  the  una- 
voidable remembrance  of  the  intermediate 
nonentities  that  had  occupied  the  sacred 
seat.  We  are  incompetent  to  the  disca»- 
sion  of  this  question ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
his  administration  was  far  from  giving  satis- 
faction. The  responsibility  of  every  disa- 
greeable thing  that  transpired  in  the  private 
transactions  of  the  Society  was  thrown  on 
him.  He  was  annoyed  by  a  hundred  im- 
pertinent trifles.  Above  all,  he  was  disap* 
pointed  in  his  life-long  foolish  hope,  of  one 
day  moving  the  Government  of  Britain  to 
patronize  the  cause  of  science.  Things 
did  not  so  so  sweetly  with  him  as  they  did 
in  the  rising  and  ascent  of  his  climbing 
sun.  Other  sorrows  he  may  have  suffered ; 
others  he  did,  although  we  cannot  well  say 
what.  But  to  a  spirit  of  such  inexhaustible 
activity,  it  was  sorrow  enough  to  feel  that 
cold,  slimy  and  relentless  clutch  of  palsy, 
creeping  slowly  over  him ;  the  palm  upon 
his  heart,  and  the  chilly  fingers  over  his 
limbs,  to  squeeze  him  leisurely  to  death. 

It  was  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  February, 
when  he  was  finishing  the  Last  Days  of  a 
Philosopher,  that  he  received  the  final 
warning  to  prepare.  By  dictation  he  wrote 
to  his  brother,  who  was  at  Malta  with  the 
British  troops, '  I  am  dying  from  a  severe 
attack  of  palsy,  which  has  seized  the  whole 
of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  intel- 
lectual organ... I  shall  leave  my  bones  in  the 
Eternal  City.'  But  he  was  to  die  neither 
then  nor  there.  Within  three  weeks  his 
brother  was  by  his  bed-side ;  and  found  him 
as  much  interested  in  the  anatomy  and 
electricity  of  the  torpedo  as  ever,  though 
he  bade  Dr.  Davy  *  not  be  grieved '  by  his 
approaching  dissolution.  Yet  after  a  day 
of  150  pulse-beats,  and  only  five  breathings, 
in  a  minute,  and  of  the  most  distressing 
particular    symptoms,   he    again    revived. 
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Shortly  after  this  Ladjr  Davy  arrived  at 
Rome  from  England,  with  a  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  Salmonia,  which  he  re- 
ceived with  peculiar  pleasure.  After  some 
weeks  of  melancholy  dalliance  with  the 
balmy  spring  air  of  the  Gampagna,  the  Al- 
hula  Lake,  the  hills  of  Tivoli  and  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  they  travelled  quietly  round 
by  Florence,  Genoa,  Turin,  slowly  thread- 
ing the  flowery  sweet-scented  alpine  valleys, 
to  Geneva :  where  he  suddenly  expired. 
It  was  three  hours  beyond  midnight:  his 
servant  called  his  brother :  his  brother  was 
in  time  to  close  his  eyes.  It  was  the  5^th 
of  May  in  1829. 

They  buried  him  at  Geneva.  In  truth 
Geneva  buried  him  herself,  with  serious 
and  respectful  ceremonial.  A  simple  monu- 
ment stands  at  the  head  of  the  hospitable 
grave.  There  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  on 
the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey.  There 
is  a  monument  at  Penzance.  His  public 
services  of  plate,  his  imperial  vases,  his 
foreign  prizes,  his  royal  medals,  shall  be 
handed  down  with  triumph  to  his  collateral 
posterity,  as  trophies  won  from  the  deeps 
of  nescience.  But  his  work;  desFgned  by 
his  own  genius ;  executed  by  his  own  hand, 
tracery  and  all;  and  every  single  stone 
signalized  by  his  own  private  mark,  indeli- 
ble, characteristic  and  inimitable ;  his  work 
is  the  only  adequate  record  of  his  name. 
How  deeply  are  its  foundations  rooted  in 
space,  and  how  lasting  its  materials  for 
time!  It  is  solid,  yet  its  substantial  utility 
is  almost  every  where  flowered  into  beauty. 
It  is  mingled  in  its  style,  but  it  is  unique. 
It  is  the  tomb,  not  of  the  palsy-stricken 
body,  which  has  returned  to  the  dust  as  it 
was,  but  of  the  empyreal  soul  that  is  with 
God  who  gave  it,  so  that  the  erection  knows 
DO  place,  and  can  be  assimilated  to  our 
conceptions  only  by  the  figures  of  fancy  and 
imagination. 

^he  monumental  fane,  then,  which  this 
great  investigator  has  raised  in  honor  of 
nature,  for  the  benefit  of  man  and  to  his 
own  glory,  is  not  a  earner a-obscur a,  like 
the  Work  without  a  Parallel  of  old  Beccher, 
or  the  Foundations  of  Chemistry  by  Stahl  ; 
in  which  the  figures  are  but  dim  and  up- 
side-down,  though  lying  luminous  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness :  nor  yet  a  camera-lucida,  like  the 
faultless  work  of  his  cotemporary  Wollas- 
lon ;  where  the  images  are  almost  painfully 
distinct,  minute  and  suffused  with  the  light 
of  day.  It  is  not  a  crystal  edifice,  like  the 
palace  of  ice  upon  the  Neva,  as  is  the  sys- 
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tem  of  Lavoisier  ;  not  yet  dissolved  by  the 
glowing  and  ascending  year :  nor  a  mosque, 
like  the  heretical  but  prophetic  Chemical 
Statics  of  the  metaphysical  Berthollet ;  in 
which  it  will  ere  long  be  manifest  that 
^ '  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye.'  It  is 
not  a  European  museum,  like  the  substan- 
tial fabric  which  the  long  day's  work  of 
Berzelius  has  slowly  builded  over  his  future 
bed  of  rest,  and  filled  with  all  that  is  rich 
and  rare  from  Icelandic  caldrons,  Ural 
mines.  Tropical  woods,  and  the  heights  of 
Andes  and  the  Himmaleh,  for  the  useful 
instruction  of  mankind  :  nor  a  half-lit,  un- 
finished but  magnificent  orrery,  like  the 
New  Philosophy  of  Dalton,  in  which, 
when  the  undiscovered  planets  and  the  un- 
expected comets  shall  ha^e  been  found,  and 
when  the  central  idea  shall  have  been  kin* 
died  into  a  blaze  of  light  and  force  by  the 
Prometheus  of  another  day,  the  movements 
and  the  sheen  of  all  the  stars  shall  be  held 
up  to  the  astonished  eye  as  one  completed 
microcosm  of  creation.  Yet  there  is  some* 
thing  of  all  these  together  in  the  work  of 
the  London  Discoverer.  There  are  the 
neighboring  shadows  of  Stahl,  and,  as  it 
appears  from  the  researches  of  Faraday, 
something  also  like  the  inverted  representa- 
tion of  the  truth.  There  is  the  brightness 
of  Wollaston,  in  the  great  facts  he  has  won 
from  their  enchanted  holds.  There  is  the 
sound  logic,  if  not  the  translucent  concep- 
tion, of  Lavoisier.  There  is  the  breadth, 
if  not  the  subtlety,  of  Berthollet.  There  is 
the  wealth,  both  of  matter  and  resources, 
without  the  infallible  accuracy  of  Berzelius. 
And,  last  of  all,  there  is  the  independence, 
and  the  essential  vitality  of  glorious  promise 
for  posterity,  of  our  own  immortal  Dalton  : 
but  over  the  great  proportions  of  the  fabric 
there  is  shed  that  brilliancy  which  is  all  his 
own,  a  lustre  partly  derived  from  the  acci- 
dental character  of  his  particular  discove- 
ries, and  partly  from  the  original  endow- 
ment of  his  mind,  by  that  only  Potentate, 
whose  'minister  he  was.'  Such  is  the 
elaborate  and  richly  laden  mausoleum  of 
Humphry  Davy. 


Trk  New  CoMKT — Mentioned  in  oar  Paris 
letter  lut  Saturday  (p.  595)  has  also  been  obaerr- 
ed  at  Hamburgh  on  the  6th  inet.  by  Mr.  Melhop  : 
it  WBB  seen  by  Sir  James  South  at  Kensington  oa 
Sunday  night. — UUrary  Ga%ette. 
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THE   BSCBNT   MEETING   OF  THE   GOINAOB    AT  THE   HOTAL  MIVIT. 


THE  RECENT  MEETING  OF  THE    COIN- 
AGE AT  THE  ROYAL  MINT. 

XXCLU8IVX    SBPOBT, 
PMn  the  New  MoDlhly  Mfefexlne. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  upon  tlie  completion 
of  the  Half-farthing  in  the  Royal  Mint, 
a  full  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Coinage  of  Great  Britian  was  therein  con- 
vened, for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and 
installing  that  newly-created  diminutive. 
TW  general  body  assembled  early,  but  the 
higher  coins  arrived  late ;  and  although 
they  were  received  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect by  their  humbler  brethren,  it  was 
clear  that  they  were  by  no  means  delighted 
with  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  sum- 
moned. The  double  and  treble  Sovereign 
caused,  on  their  entrance,  a  profound  sen- 
sation; but  when  the  Five-pound  piece 
made  'his  appearance,  the  vast  weight  of 
that  coin,  and  the  broad  flood  of  golden 
light  which  he  diffused,  invested  him  with 
a  dignity  and  splendor  truly  dazzling. 
Having,  with  *  a  look  of  heavy,  haughty 
grandeur  surveyed  the  mixed  assembly,  he 
took  the  chair,  which  shook  as  he  sunk 
into  it. 

The  coins  present  being  called  over  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  were  duly  weighed, 
approved,  and  admitted,  and  took  their 
seats  in  council.  The  Half-farthing  was 
then  summoned,  that  he  might  be  examined, 
weighed,  named,  and  then  received  into 
the  Coinage.  Previous  to  these  proceed- 
ings— 

The  Sovereign  rose,  and  was  greeted 
with  repeated  rings  of  applause.  He  pre- 
sumed (he  said)  to  address  a  few  words  to 
the  assembled  Coinage,  of  which  he  had 
the  honor  to  be  an  unworthy  member, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  that  new  coin 
which,  he  believed,  had  been  just  created — 
some  strange  coin,  of  such  excessive  minute- 
ness, that  diflicuhy  had  been  found  in  des- 
ignating it.  He  spoke  without  prejudice ; 
he  had  much  respect  for  both  his  silver  and 
copper  brethren ;  but  was  such  an  addition 
to  their  illustrious  order  required?  Was 
the  coin — whatever  its  value,  of  which  he 
absolutely  knew  nothing — wanted?  The 
question  could  not  possibly  affect  him.  As 
the  first  practical  coin  of  Britain,  he  was 
as  far  above  its  influence,  as  were  his  noble 
and  ancient  friend  the  Gdinba,  and  those 
other  elder  coins  who,  though  practically 
useless,  he  was  always  happy  to  see  admitted 
into  that  high  council,  as  gold  coins  in  their 
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own- right  Thus  diaiRterested,  be  would 
ask,  were  the  heads  of  the  Coinage  to  be 
troubled  about  such  a  trifle  ?  Might  not 
the  installation  be  dispensed  with  altogeth- 
er ?     (Sensation.) 

The  Guinea  (who  spoke  from  the  side 
benches)  here  craved  the  courtesy  of  the 
Modern  Coinage,  for  permission  to  say  one 
word,  but  admitting  he  had  no  right.  His 
noble  friend  had  alluded  to  him  as  "  prac- 
tically useless  :"  that  remark  was  of  rather 
more  interest  to  him  than  the  creatioD 
of  a  Half-farthing.  (A  laugh.)  He  was 
a  very  old  coin ;  he  had  been  called  in ; 
but  he  had  yet  work  to  do,  and  he  did  ii-^ 
did  it  daily,  thank  Heaven !  (Hear.)  His 
young  friend,  the  Sovereign,  was  a  practi- 
cal coin,  true ;  very  useful  in  trading  and 
commercial  affairs^  But  where  was  he 
on  the  great  occasions  which  ennobled 
man  ?  Who  was  the  munifioent  contributor 
to  public  charities  ?  (Cheers.)  It  was  the 
Guinea!  (Loud  cheers.)  Let  the  Sove- 
reign go  to  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  and 
test  with  him,  aAer  dinner,  the  popularity* 
of  the  two  coins.  (Hear.)  Let  him  look 
to  the  long  tables  battered  with  applauding 
knife-handles,  and  say,  who  is  the  author 
of  those  honorable  scars,  the  practical 
Sovereign  or  the  unforgotten  Guinea! 
(Cheers,  and  "  order.") 

The  Sovereign  must  interfere  with  one 
word  more.  He  knew  his  venerable  pr^ 
decessor  was  popular  with  the  benevolent — 
and  with  persons,  too,  who  were  not  benev- 
olent. Authors,  for  example,  were  par- 
tial to  that  coin,  and  he  wished  they  might- 
al ways  get  it ;  so,  too,  were  physicians  and- 
barristers.  But  it  was  no  less  an  injustice 
to  him  (the  Sovereign).  As  the  leading 
coin  of  the  realm  he  did  complain,  that  he 
could  rarely  attend  at  the  London  Tavern 
or  the  Freemason's,  though  for  the  noblest 
purposes,  without  having  a  vulgar  shabby 
shilling  clapped  to  his  back — (order  and 
great  excitement) — as  though  he  was  short 
weight !     (Cheers  and  order.) 

The  Guinea  again  rose  to  say — (Sjpoke ! 
spoke!  chair!) 

The  Sovereign  would  not  be  interrupt- 
ed by  his  noble  friend.  He  would  insist  it 
was  not,  in  fact,  guineas  that  were  given» 
but  a  hundred  and  five  sovereigns — or,  as 
the  case  might  be,  one  sovereign  and  a 
shilling.     (Cries  of  order.) 

Here  the  Penny  came  foward  in  a'frank, 
bold  manner,  and  said  he  was  a  plain  but 
useful  coin,  and  had  a  right  to  speak.  He 
thought  this  personal  altercation  between 
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Mro  ooins  of  liigh  rank  disrepatable,  and 
•aly  worthy  of — (the  names  mentioned  were 
drowned  in  laughter  and  applause.) 

The  Shilling  now  started  up,  and  was 
received  with  a  loud  clatter  by  the  silver 
and  copper  coinage,  marking  his  great 
-popularity.  He  looked  paler  than  usual, 
and  demanded  to  know  what  he  had  done 
that  he  should  be  insulted,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  collected  coinage,  by  the 
Sovereign?  (Hear.)  He  had  been  describ- 
ed as  a  vulgar,  shabby  coin,  tacked  to  a 
•orereign's  back  to  make  up  weight — to 
make  a  sham  Guinea.  (Shame.)  It  was  for 
'him  (the  Shilling)  to  complain ;  for  in  all 
those  donations,  hewas  roughly  cast  in  as 
a.makeweight,  and  treated  with  scorn.  But 
he  was  cast  up  in  the  sum  total !  (Cheers.) 
The  treasurer  always  counted  the  insulted 
coin!  (Cheers.)  He  wished  to  nail  the 
•Sovereign  to  the  argument. 

The  Sovereign  said,  in  a  low  tone,  that 
ihe  honorable  coin  might  be  nailed  to  the 
counter  for  what  he  cared.  (Shame,  and 
great  confusion.) 

The  Penny  again  came  foward  from  the 
low  benches,  amidst  a  cry  of  "  Spoke."  He 
said,  in  very  loud  tones,  I  am  too  sturdy  to 
mind  that  cry.  The  Shilling  is  of  the 
middle  class,  and  not  of  mine ;  but  he  has 
been  unworthily  treated,  and  I  propose  three 
cheers  for  him.  (Cheers  from  the  silver 
and  copper  coins.)  And  now.  Sir  Presi- 
dent of  the  Coinage,  I  say,  as  a  coin  second 
to  none  in  antiquity,  and  the  head  of  my 
Copper  order,  that  we  have  a  duty  to  di»> 
charge  this  day  towards  a  new  member  of 
the  British  Coinage— towards  a  little  strang- 
er of  my  own  honest  though  humble  metal  ; 
and  I  now  -move  that  the  Half-farthing  be 
aommoned  to  appear  in  this  honorable  Court 
of  Coins.  (Cheering,  and  cries  of  "  Bravo, 
'Pennypiece,") 

President,  in  a  rich,  heavy,  golden  tone, 
«*  Call  in  the  Hal^farthing !" 

The  Half-farthing  here  briskly  slipped 
in  while  the  door  was  yet  only  ajar.  The 
whole  meeting  bent  forward  to  look  at  their 
new  brother,  and  seemed  greatly  amused 
at  his  smallness.  The  higher  members 
pretended  they  could  not  see  him  at  all. 
As  the  pretty  little  coin,  perfect  in  all  his 
parts,  and  fresh  from  the  die,  bowed  to  the 
oonrt,  A  general  laugh  ran  round.  It  was 
observed  that  the  Farthing  especially  could 
not  restrain  his  laughter,  though  be  was 
bright-red  with  anger  all  the  time. 

"The  .^question  was  then,  after  some  cere* 
RKKiy,  put  to  the  meeting,  *'  Had  any  coin 
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of  the  realm  an  objection  to  the  admission 
of  the  Hal^farthing?"  For  a  minute  no 
coin  spoke.  The  Sovereign  was  silent,  and 
all  downwards — all  down  to  the  Farthing 
himself,  who  now  rose  to  oppose  the  intro- 
duction. 

There  was  commotion  in  the  court,  and 
some  disgust.  The  Farthing  rose,  he  said, 
as  an  independent  Member  of  the  Coinage. 
He  was  delighted  with  what  the  noble  Sov- 
ereign had  said,  and  was  hurt  and  surprised 
at  the  disloyal  feeling  shown  to  that  truly 
splendid  coin.  (No,  no.)  He  said,  yes. 
He  was  for  ejecting  the  Half-farthing  with 
scorn — (a  laugh);  he  spurned  him  as  a 
pretender,  and  would  have  no  half>measnres 
in  his  ancient  fami)y !  Poor  little  misera- 
ble aspirant.  (Laughter.)  Well,  it  was 
laughable!  Himself  and  the  Five-pound 
piece  had  hitherto  been  the  boundaries  of 
the  Coinage.  (Hurrah  !)  This  was  a  dem- 
ocratic innovation — an  extension  of  the 
copperage!  (A  laugh)  The  race  of  Far- 
things should  not  be  disgraced  !  (Never.) 
(The  Five-pound  piece,  who  had  hitherto 
been  unmoved,  here  shook  his  yellow  solid 
sides  with  laughter.) 

The  Penny  now  jumped  up  with  a  great 
sound.  He  said,  Coins  of  the  three  metals. 
Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  I  ^  I  can  only  say 
with  Falstaff,  'an  I*m  not  ashamed  of  my 
company,  Fm  a  soused  gurnet.'  (Laughter.) 
And  I  pray  you,  notwithstanding  what  the 
Farthing  has  said  about  the  two  boundaries 
of  the  Coinage,  at  once  to  admit  as  a  legiti- 
mate British  coin,  my  bright,  promising, 
useful  little  friend,  the  'Half>farthing. 

Before  the  question  was  put,  the  Halv^ 
PENNY  humbly  asked  leave  to  speilk,  as 
the  matter  related  to  his  metal.  Re 
hailed  with  pleasure  the  introduction  of  ^ 
minute  ally,  and  was  sure  that  the  new  coin 
would  live  to  be  a  friend  to  the^poor,  with 
reference  to  trading  transactions.  He 
would  not  believe  that  charity  would  avail 
itself  of  such  an  expedient  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  its  contributions.  He,  the  fiittC- 
penny,  had  a  right  to  speak  to  this  point ; 
being  a  coin,  and  betook  pride  in  it,  very 
oiten  bestowed  by  a  poor,  worn  mechanio 
on  a  beggar  still  worse  off.  (Hear:)  He 
never  felt  ashamed  of  himself  on  such  occa- 
sions. (Cheers  for  the  Halfpenny — civen 
by  the  ill-paid  artisan  to  the  destitute.^ 

The  motion  was  then  carried  by  acciv 
mation ;  and  the  Court  of  Coins,  after  some 
formal  business,  was  about  to  break  op,  the 
principal  body  of  the  members  being  desit- 
oas  of  going  at  once  into  circulation,  when 
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order  was  restored,  and  every  seat  resumed 
on  the  SovERRiGN  presenting  himself  to 
address  the  assembly.  That  shining  mem- 
ber of  the  court  could  not  permit  it  to  sep- 
arate without  the  apologetic  remark,  that 
if  he  had  turned  a  bilious  countenance  to 
his  fellow-coins,  or  looked  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  upon  the  Guinea,  it  was  but  the  error 
of  a  moment.  He  knew  his  friend's  sterling 
worth  and  renown,  and  it  was  clear  there 
never  could  be  any  great  difference  between 
a  Guinea  and  a  Sovereign  ! 

The  Guinea  gracefully  bowed.  He  mere- 
ly ventured  to  regard  himself  as  a  Sove- 
reign with  a  silver  shadow  at  his  side.  A 
knight  was  equally  grand  whether  formally 
attended  by  his  esquire  or  not.  And  the 
two  coins  exchanged  the  yellowest  looks  of 
confidence  and  friendship. 

Other  members,  however,  indicated,  by 
restless  motions,  and  much  ringing  and 
rattling,  a  disposition  to  prolong  the  discus- 
sion; and  one  of  the  nimblest  of  them  all, 
being  also  the  smallest,  leaped  higher  than 
the  rest,  and  obtained  a  moment's  hearing. 
This  was  the  FotJRPENCE.  He  briefly  com- 
plained of  having  been  designated  a  "  four- 
penny  bit"  as  though  he  were  incomplete, 
and  had  no  independent  existence.  He 
claimed  to  be  received  by  the  whole  world 
cm  the  terms  accorded  to  his  elder  brother, 
the  Sixpence.  Asserting  his  respectability, 
he  contended  that  into  low  hands  it  was 
rarely  his  fate  to  fall.  Cabmen,  for  exam- 
ple; was  a  cabman  ever  known  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  Fourpence?    (Hear.) 

Here  the  leading  member  of  the  Silver 
Coinage  presented  himself  to  the  notice  of 
the  court.  What  coin,  he  asked,  if  per- 
sonal complaints  were  to  be  permitted,  had 
greater  grievances  than  he  had  I  As  the 
ROWN-piECE  he  was  entitled  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  whole  Coinage.  He  exceeded 
all  in  bulk;  he  would  yield  to  none  in  so- 
lidity and  weight  of  character ;  but  he  knew 
of  no  brother  of  the  high  patrician  class,  or 
of  the  copper  tribe  below,  that  had  been  so 
ill-used.  (Explain.)  Was  there  a  steadier 
coin  going?  And  yet  he  was  associated 
every  where  with  convicted  drunkenness. 
(Hear.)  Five  shillings  had  become  insep- 
arably connected  with  intoxication,  and  his 
name  was-  thus  identified  with  a  nusiance. 
(No.)  Though  his  lustre  might  be  tarnish- 
ed, his  value  should  be  undiminished. 

The  Half-crown  ventured  to  suggest 
that  his  great  leader  a  little  exaggerated  these 
evil  consequences.  Look  to  the  ill-associ- 
ation in  which  he  (the  Half-Crown)  had 
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fallen ;  see  how  he  had  been  treated  by  the 
medical  men.  Why,  a  Half-Crown  was 
but  another  word  for  "  the  mixture  as  be- 
fore ;"  and  yet  he  found  people  extremely 
well  disposed  to  take  him.     (Laughter.) 

The  Shilling,  with  great  deference  to 
his  two  silver  seniors,  begged  to  ask  if  their 
cases  were  as  grievous  as  his  own  ?  See 
what  aspersions,  what  imputations  were  by 
like  usages  cast  upon  him.  He  had  been 
degraded  to  the  price  of  an  oath,  as  though 
his  honest  word  was  not  to  be  taken ;  as 
though  he  were  a  rank  counterfeit,  and 
required  to  be  so  nailed  down.  He  was  the 
pet  coin  of  the  oath-taker,  of  the  perjurer. 
(Shame.)  No  lawful  piece  of  silver  could 
like  that ;  he  would  take  his  oath  of  it,  al- 
though he  had  to  pay  himself  into  court  the 
next  minute.     (A  laugh.) 

Here  it  was  announced  that  several  com- 
binations of  coins,  or  odd  sums  of  money, 
hearing  that  a  court  was  being  held,  were 
waiting  outside  the  door,  anxious  to  repre- 
sent their  grievances  to  that  tribunal,  and 
praying  to  be  admitted  for  such  purpose. 
Severed  of  the  court  rose  in  succession  to 
protest  against  this  irregularity ;  but  other 
coins  of  ample  value  contended  that  the 
whole  discussion  was  too  irregular  to  per- 
mit such  a  ground  of  objection ;  and  a  reso- 
lution that  a  specimen  of  this  class  of  com- 
plainants be  called  in  was  carried. 

Hereupon  a  miscellaneous  and  suspicious 
looking  set  of  pieces  were  admitted,  and 
announced  as  Messrs.  Six  and  Eight- 
pence,  amidst  a  cry  of  hear,  and  much 
mock  gravity.  They  complained  that  a 
stigma  had  been  cast  upon  their  characters. 
It  was  their  destiny,  they  said,  to  have  be- 
come associated,  at  an  early  period,  when 
the  oldest  inhabitant  was  a  little  boy,  with 
the  common-law  of  their  country,  and  bit- 
terer they  believed  were  their  injuries  than 
those  of  any  individual  coin  in  that  pure 
metallic  presence.  They  were  the  victims 
of  the  law,  or  of  those  who  warped  the  law 
to  the  purposes  of  costs.  They  were  inno- 
cent instruments  in  the  hands  of  lawyers 
for  plundering  the  community  according  to 
the  best  precedents.  They  were  them- 
selves looked  upon  as  swindlers^  and  their 
reputation  was  irretrievably  ruined,  fo( 
nobody  heard  of  Six  and  Eightpence  bat 
with  disgust.  Now  they  were  ready  to  at- 
tend, consult,  and  advise — 

The  Penny  once  more  appeared,  and 

moved  that  these  complaints  were  irrelevant. 

The  Coinage  had  evils  of  their  own,  and 

I  could  not  redress  the  grievances  of  partici^ 
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lar  sums  of  money.  They  might  next  ex- 
pect the  Half-Guinea  to  complain  of  dam- 
age to  his  moral  character,  he  being  the 
price  of  admission  to  the  Opera  pit.  For 
himself  he  had  no  complaints;  but  he  had 
one  boast  It  was  his  pride  and  glory  to 
have  his  name  in  later  days  associated  with 
the  Postage !  That  was  honor  enough  for 
him,  and  he  begrudged  neither  to  gold  nor 
silver  a  just  popularity. 

Loud  cheers,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Court  of  Coins  finally  broke  up ;  and  the 
chief  members,  hurried  into  circulation, 
were,  in  a  very  short  period,  miles  away 
from  the  Royal  Mint. 
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SCRIPT10N8  OF  ARABU. 

Fron  the  DoUin  UniTvniCy  MagasiiM. 

This  is  decidedly  a  better,  truer,  more  icholar- 
Itke  article  on  the  sabject,  than  the  one  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view.— Ed. 

The  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia ;  or 
the  Patriarchal  Eviiknties  of  Revealed 
Religion;  a  Memoir,  with  illustrative 
Maps ;  and  an  Appendix^  containing 
Translations,  with  an  Alphabet  and 
Glossary,  of  the  Hamyaritic  Inscrip* 
turns  recently  discovered  in  Hadramaut, 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.  D.  Two 
volumes.  8vo.  London.  1844. 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  first  book 
of  "  the  wild  and  wondrous  song  "  of  Tha- 
laba,  or  Mr.  Sale's  notes  to  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Coran,  from  which  part  of 
it  was  versified,  will  recollect  the  tribe  of 
Ad,  and  the  account  of  its  destruction  by 
"  the  icy  wind  of  death,"  which  brake  forth 
firom  the  cloud,  that,  when  suflTering  under 
a  protracted  famine,  it  obtained  by  prayer 
as  a  boon  from  the  idols  of  Mecca.  There 
is  some  fine  poetry  in  the  late  Laureate's 
description  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Shedad,  which,  having  been  preserved 
through  countless  generations  from  the  in- 
trusion of  mankind,  were  permitted  to  re- 
ceive *'  the  doomed  destroyer  "  for  an  hour 
or  two;  in  order,  it  would  appear,  that, 
when  the  assembled  "  masters  of  the  spell " 
made  inquiry  as  to  his  whereabouts,  the 
magic  head  which  they  consulted,  might 
be  compelled  to  answer  that  "  not  on  earth 
his  steps  are  seen."    There  is,  we  repeat 


it,  some  fine  poetry :  we  will  give  a  speci- 
men, in  the  hope  that  it  will  send  some  of 
our  readers,  though  not  now,  to  the  volume 
from  which  it  is  taken : — 

'*  Amid  a  grove  eifnbowered 

Stood  the  prodigious  pile. 

Trees  of  such  ancient  majesty 

Towered  not  on  Yemenis  happy  hill, 
Nor  crowned  the  stately  brow  or  Lebanon. 
Fabric  so  vast,  so  lavislily  enriched. 
For  Idol,  or  for  tyrant,  never  yet 

Raised  the  slave  race  of  men. 
In  Rome,  nor  in  the  elder  Babylon, 

Nor  old  Persepolis, 
Nor  where  the  family  of  Greece 

Hymned  Kleutherian  Jove." 

This  is  good ;  and  there  is  more  like  it ; 
and  along  with  good  poetry  there  is  some 
good  morality  ;  the  prophet  Houd  is  made 
to  talk  like  a  real  prophet ;  but  somehow 
or  other,  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  he 
1005  one.  We  were  in  the  habit,  in  com- 
mon, we  believe,  with  most  persons,  of  re- 
garding the  whole  story  as  one  of  those  fic- 
tions, of  which  the  Arabians  have  in  all 
ages  been  so  fond;  as  having  no  greater 
authenticity  than  the  legend  of  Sinbad  the 
sailor,  or  of  the  Callenders  sons  of  kings. 
It  now  appears,  however,  that  we  lay  under 
a  sad  mistake  on  this  poiut  The  people 
of  Ad  were  a  real  people,  and  what  is  more, 
they  have  been  grossly  libelled  by  Mr. 
Southey,  and  his  Arabian  authorities.  They 
were  not  idolaters;  they  professed  the  pure 
patriarchal  faith  of  Houd  or  lieber,  of 
whom  they  were  not  the  persecutors,  bat 
the  descendants;  "they  believed  in  the  re- 
surrection mystery,  in  the  miracle-mystery, 
in  the  nostril-mystery."  Nor  was  Sbeddad 
their  only  king,  as  Mr.  Southey  represents 
him  to  have  been  ;  nor  was  his  character  al 
all  such  as  he  describes. 

**  He  did  but  speak  his  will, 
And  like  the  blasting  Siroo  of  the  East, 
The  ruin  of  the  royal  voice 
Found  its  way  every  where.'* 

On  the  contrary,  over  these  Adttes  "  pre- 
sided kings  far  removed  from  baseness,  and 
stern  chastisers  of  reprobate  and  wicked 
men."  And  as  for  the  terrible  catastrophe 
that  terminated  the  existence  of  this  people, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  four  years' 
famine,  and  the  blast  of  the  Sarsar  which 
followed  it,  were  a  judgment  upon  an  idola- 
trous nation  for  its  sins.  Away  with  such 
a  foul  calumny !  The  story  of  the  Sarsar 
is  a  pure  fiction ;  it  was  the  ^rnine  that  cat 
them  ofi*;  and  the  true  history  of  that  famp 
ine,  and  the  cause  of  its  proving  so  fatal, 
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are  now  at  length  brought  to  light.  The 
*four  years  of  the  Adite  famine  were  the  first 
four  of  the  seven  years  of  scarcity,  that  oc- 
curred under  the  administration  of  Joseph. 
This  scarcity  was  not  confined  to  Egypt 
and  the  neighboring  countries,  as  has  been 
generally  thought.  It  extended  over  the 
whole  world ;  or  at  any  rate  over  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Arabia;  and  under  this  visita- 
tion the  righteous  nation  of  the  Adites  per- 
ished ;  owing  to  the  Machiavelian  policy  of 
Joseph,  who  refused  to  sell  them  any  corn, 
in  order  to  relieve  Egypt  from  their  com- 
mercial rivalry  by  this  piece  of  wholesale 
cruelty.  Thenceforth  the  commerce  of  In- 
dia ceased  to  be  interrupted  by  the  people 
of  Ad ;  and  was  transferred  to  the  Red  Sea, 
«od  to  the  Egyptians. 

And  now  our  readers  will  naturally  ask, 
how  have  these  new  facts  been  brought  to 
light?     In  this  simple  and  natural  manner. 
Before  the  Adites  perished,  they   carved 
•ome  poetry,  containing  a  confession  of  their 
•faith,  and  some  particulars  respecting  their 
history,  on  ''  the  imperishable  rock  at  Hisn ! 
Ghorab,"  and  on  a  great  stone  over  the 
gate  of  another  of  their  castles.     This  is 
ftrietly  analagous  to  what  was  done  by  those 
^XsrBelites,  who,  after  wandering  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Bhering's  straits,  and  then  cross-. 
lAg  to  North  America,  divided  themselves 
into  two  parties,  which  made  war  upon  each 
other,  and  in  true  Kilkenny  fashion  sue- 
seeded  in  annihilating  each  other.     Before 
'Chej  became  extinct,  we  know  that  they 
-<wreie  their  history,  and  certain  prophecies, 
which  were  delivered  to  them  in  America, 
^^oo-golden  tablets,  which  they  hid  in  a  cave 
under  the  bill  Camorah.     Our  readers  are, 
*mo  doubt,  aware,  that  the  contents  of  these 
tablets  have  been  translated  and  published 
by  that  highly  respectable  American  citi- 
leHi  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  of  Nauvoo;  who, 
within  the  last  few  months,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  Lynch  law,  which  prevails  in  the  back 
settlements   of   the   United    States.     Our 
readers,  we  say,  are  no  doubt,  aware  of 
-this.     Consequently  it  ought  not  to  occa- 
■ion  them  any  surprise,  if  they  are  told  that 
'the  former  document,  that  of  the  Adites, 
hwB  been  translated  also.    The  translator  is 
an  'English  clergyman ;  or  rather,  as  he  in- 
forms us  in  his  dedication,  an  Irish  clergy- 
man   who  has  settled   in  England ;    and 
we  assure  our  readers,  and,   if  they  will 
attend  to  what  we  are  going  to  mj,  we 
think  we  shall  demonstrate  to  their  com- 
l^lete  satisfaction » that  Mr.  Forster's  trans*- 
lalhNi  is  entitled  to  preciselj  the  same  de- 
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gree  of  confidence  as  that  of  his  American 
contemporary. 

We  must,  however,  be  more  serious ;  for 
this  is  too  important  a  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  ironically.     Seriously,  then,  it  is  .with 
great  regret,  that  we  have  read  those  parts 
in  Mr.  Forster's  work   on  the  Historical 
Geography  of  Arabia,  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  inscriptions  found  in  Hadramaut,  and 
gives  what  he  calls  translations,  an  alphabet 
and  a  glossary  of  them.    We  regret  it,  first, 
for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Forster's  own  reputa- 
tion ;  for  which,  as  he  is  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen, we  feel  some  interest.     We  regret, 
that,  having  nearly  completed  a  work«  which 
required  a  good  deal  of  research,  and  which 
he  has  executed  in  a  manner  highly  credit- 
able to  him,  he  should  have  disfigured  it 
by  additions,  which  are  calculated  to  ren- 
der it  absolutely  ridiculous.     We  regret, 
that,  when  he  had  almost  reached  the  ter- 
mination of  a  prosperous  journey,  he  should 
have  been  turned  aside  by  an  ignis  fatuus, 
which  crossed  his  path,  and  should  bare 
sunk  into  so  miserable  a  quagmire.    We 
regret  this,  again,  for  the  sake  of  literature, 
and  of  that  branch  of  it  in  particular,  which 
consists  in  recovering  the  lost  languages  of 
antiquity,  and  which  has  been  of  late  years 
so  successfully  cultivated.     We  regret  it, 
because  every  absurd  attempt  that  is  made 
to  decipher  an  unknown  language,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  unreflecting,  (who  will 
ever  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the 
reading  public,)  calculated  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  all  successful  attempts  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.     The  mode  of  reasoning  adopt- 
ed by  most  persons  is  this ;  it  is  a  miserably 
bad  one,  indeed ;  but  still  experience  teach- 
es lis  that  from  most  persons  nothing  better 
is  to  be  expected.   "  Professor  Rcdigerlias 
published  an  alphabet  and  partial  transla- 
tions of  certain  inscriptions ;  Mr.  Forster 
has  published  a  different  alphabet  and  full 
translations  of  the  same  inscriptions,  of  a 
totally  different  tendency  from  the  Profes- 
sor's.     Mr.    Forster    ridicules    Professor 
Rcdiger  for  the  blunders  that  he  has  made ; 
Professor  Rcdiger  regards  Mr.  Forster's 
translations  with  the  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt.    Consequently,  nothing  is  known 
on  the  subject  of  these  inscriptions;  nothieg 
can  be  known  respecting  them ;  or  respect- 
ing any  inscriptions  in  lost  languages,  such 
as  various  learned  persons  have  of  late  pre- 
tended to  decipher." 

From  their  own  incapacity  to  distingoiih 
troth  from  error,  ihey  infer  that  they  can- 
nqt  be  distinguished  at  all;  and  spin,  firoen 
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the  truth  being,  as  they  suppose,  indiscov- 
erable  on  one  subject,  they  infer  that  it  is 
iDdiscoverable  on  all  similar  subjects. 

But,  lastly  and  principally,  we  regret  this 
publication  for  the  sake  of  religion.  The 
original  object  of  Mr.  Forster's  work  was 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  peopling  of  Arabia,  by  showing  its 
consistency  with  the  statements  of  Greek 
and  Roman,  and  of  Oriental  Geographers, 
and  with  the  existing  names  of  tribes  and 
localities.  This  task  he  executed  in  a  very 
smtisfactory  manner ;  and  we  regret  that  the 
authority  of  his  statements  should  be  weak- 
ened, not  to  say  destroyed,  as  it  will  be  in 
the  estimation  of  most  persons,  by  the  ill- 
adf  ised  additions,  which  he  was  tempted  to 
make,  as  the  work  was  passing  through  the 
press.  It  will  naturally  be  said,  and  with 
too  much  reason,  that  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  judgment  of  a  person, 
who  could  be  betrayed  by  an  over  ardent 
imagination  into  such  monstrous  absurdi- 
ties, as  those  which  disfigure  the  appendix 
to  the  present  work.  But  it  is  not  only 
from  its  tendency  to  discredit  what  Mr. 
Forster's  own  book  may  contain  in  support 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch, 
that  we  regret  the  publication  of  this  appen- 
dix. We  think  that,  of  itself,  it  is  calculated 
to  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion.  We 
do  not  mean,  on  account  of  the  imputations 
which  the  truth  of  Mr.  Forster's  pretended 
discoveries  would  cast  upon  the  character 
of  Joseph  ;  who  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  was  honored  by  being  an 
eminent  type  of  the  Saviour ;  or,  what  is 
far  worse,  upon  that  of  the  Almighty  him- 
self; who  is  represented  as  interposing  by 
an  extraordinary  providence  for  the  des- 
truction of  a  righteous  nation.  We  do  not 
fear  this  ill-consequence,  as  we  have  not 
the  slightest  apprehension,  that  these  al- 
leged discoveries  will  be  generally  credited. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  put  forth  as  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  revelation,  as  they  have  been  by 
Mr.  Forster  and  his  injudicious  friends, 
may  have  a  bad  effect  on  some  weak  minds. 
When  a  bad  argument  in  support  of  any 
proposition  has  been  adopted  by  its  defend- 
ers generally,  or  even  by  any  large  portion 
of  them,  without  a  disclaimer  on  the  part 
of  the  rest,  the  exposure  of  its  fallacy  is 
very  apt  to  strike  inconsiderate  persons  as 
a  positive  argument  against  the  proposition, 
in  support  of  which  it  was  adduced.  In 
theory,  it  ought  to  leave  matters  as  they 
were  before  the  argument  was  first  brought 
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forward ;  but  thoujh  this  will  be  its  ulti- 
mate effect,  it  in  the  first  instance  always 
produces  a  recoil ;  which  is  the  more  vio> 
lent,  and  consequently  the  more  injurious^ 
the  longer  and  the  more  generally  the  bad 
argument  has  been  acquiesced  in. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  point  out,  with  as  little  delay  as 
we  could,  the  several  circumstances,  which 
render  it  impossible  that  Mr.  Forster's  pre- 
tended discoveries  should  be  real.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  duty,  by  any  means ;  and  if 
the  discoveries,  said  to  have  been  made, 
were  not  likely  to  attract  attention  other- 
wise, we  should  certainly  never  have  drawn 
them  into  notice  by  our  censure.  But,  as 
an  article  in  one  of  our  leading  reviews 
has  represented  them  as  real,  and  as  highly 
important,  we  consider  it  of  great  conse- 
quence, that  the  public  mind  should  be  dis- 
abused on  the  subject  at  as  early  a  period 
as  possible;  and  that  it  should  be  so  by  a 
statement  originating  in  this  country,  rather 
than  by  one  imported  from  the  continent. 
It  would  greatly  increase  the  regret,  which 
this  ill-advised  publication  must  under  any 
circumstances  cause  us,  if  the  question  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Forster's  Adite 
records  were  to  be  considered,  or  could  be 
represented  with  any  plausibility,  as  a  ques- 
tion between  the  believers  and  unbeliefcra 
in  divine  revelation,  or  even  as  between  the 
literati  in  this  country  and  those  abroad. 

This  being  premised,  we  shall  proceed 
to  examine  the  discoveries,  which  Mr.  Fors- 
ter alleges  he  has  made,  and  to  show  that, 
from  first  to  last,  they  are  altogether  imagi- 
nary. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  we  do  not  consider  the 
circumstance  of  their  purporting  to  con- 
tain an  explanation  of  what  has  been  writ- 
ten in  a  lost  language  to  be  in  itself  a  proof 
of  their  being  unreal.  Lost  languages  have 
been  deciphered  by  others.  The  Rosetta 
inscription  furnished  a  key  to  two  out  of 
the  three  kinds  of  Egyptian  writing  men* 
tioned  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  by 
help  of  which,  and  with  some  little  assist- 
ance from  Coptic  lexicons,  a  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  deciphering  what  is  writ* 
ten  in  both  those  characters ;  while  the  third 
kind  mentioned  by  St.  Clement,  the  Hie- 
ratic, has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  mere, 
modification  of  the  Hieroglyphic  writing; 
its  characters  bearing  the  same  relation  lo- 
those  of  the  latter,  as  our  manuscript  let- 
ters bear  to  the  corresponding  printed  ones ; 
its  interpretation  is  consequently  reduced 
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to  that  of  the  Hieroglji^hic  writing,  which 
is  Id  a  great  degree  Known.    Three  other 
kinds  of  writing  are  found  on  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  the  same  rojal  legends  being 
fi^xpressed  in  them  all.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  were  those  in  use  in  the  Persian, 
the  Median  and  the  Babylonian  provinces 
of  the  empire  of  Khshiarsha,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  wrote  the  name,  Xerxes,      The 
alphabet  of  the  first  of   these   has  been 
obtained  bj  comparing  the  proper  names 
expressed  in  it  with  their  representations 
ih  Greek,  Hebrew,   Egyptian,  and  Zend 
characters;    and  the  language,   in  which 
some  important  historical  inscriptions  are 
preserved,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  almost 
identical  with  the  Zend ;  a  language,  which 
was  first  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Anquitil 
de  Perron,  and  has  since  been  very  fully 
explained  by  Bopp  and  Buroouf.    The  third 
kind  of  Persepolitan  writing,  which  is  also 
found  on  the  Babylonish  bricks,  and  on  a 
curious  monument  in  the  museum  of  the 
East  India  Company,   has  been  partially 
interpreted.     Of  the  second,  we  believe, 
no  specimen  has  been  found,  except  in  tri- 
linguar  inscriptions  along  with  the  others. 
Another  lost  language  is  preserved  on  a 
variety  of  monuments  in  Lycia;  the  pow- 
ers of  meet  of  the  letters  have  been  ascer- 
tained ;  and  the  meaning  of  several  words 
and  grammatical  inflections  has  been  dis- 
covered.    A  like  progress  has  been  made 
in  deciphering  the  Etruscan  language,  of 
which  some  specimens  are  found  in  the 
tombs  of  that  country.     Another  ancient 
alphabet  has  been  found  on  coins  that  have 
been  dug  up  in  Affghanistan  and  the  Pun- 
jab.    Some  of  these  are  bilinguar,  con- 
taining the  same  roval  names  and  titles  in 
Greek  and  in  the  language  used  in  this 
country  daring  a  few  centuries  after  Alex- 
ander.   The  adjectives  and  the  termina- 
tions of  cases,  used  on  these  coins,  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Zendj  and  of  the 
ancient  Pali  language  of  India,  in  which  cer- 
tain inscriptions  have  been  found.     There 
are  other  sorts  of  ancient  characters^  which 
Kavebeen  found  to  be  modifications  of  those 
belonging  to  the  different  Semitic  languages 
•8  they  have  been  called.    Such  for  example 
i^e  those  which  occur  in  the  Maltese  and 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  the  alphabets  of 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  roodifioations 
of  the  Hebrew,  or  Syrian;  and  such,  it 
seems  quite  obvious,  are  the  characters  of 
the  inscriptions  found  in  sputbera  Arabiai 
whatever  DO  their  true  interpretation. 
Up  to  the  year  1838,  there  were  publiahed 
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inscriptions  in  these  characters,  which  had 
been  found  in  three  places.  At  Ssan'a(N. 
lat.  15  deg.  22  min.,  E.  Ion.  44deg.  30  min.) 
four  inscriptions  were  found  on  blocks  of 
stone ;  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  all  these  blocks 
had  been  brought  there  from  Marab,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Saba,  which  lay  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  to  the  E.  N.  E.  A  single 
inscription  was  found  on  stones  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  ruins  of  Nacbu  '1  Uajar  (N. 
lat.  14  deg.  24  min.  E.  Ion.  47  deg.  40  miu.) 
These  ruins  appear  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Mcepha  of  Ptolemy,  lying  at  a  distance  of 
forty-eight  miles  from  the  coast,  up  a  rich 
and  thickly  peopled  valley.  Lastly,  there 
were  three  or  four  inscriptions  (one  of  them 
scarcely  deserving  the  name)  found  on  an 
almost  isolated  rock  called  Hissan  Ghor&b, 
(N.  lat.  14  deg.  E.  long.  48  deg.  25  min.) 
containing  the  ruins  of  a  fort.  The  long- 
est of  these  inscriptions,  in  ten  lines,  is 
carved  in  the  face  of  the  solid  rock,  which 
had  been  smoothened  in  order  to  siidmit  it 
The  ruins  on  this  rock  are  evidently  tlie 
Cane  Emporium  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Perip* 
10s.  These  inscriptions  were  copied  and 
published  by  Lieut.  Wellsted,  Dr.  Button 
and  Mr.  Cruttenden  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  Company's 
surveying  ship  Palinurus.  Another  inscrip- 
tion in  the  same  character  was  afterwards 
discovered  in  'Aden ;  and  other  specimeos 
in  red  paint  are  said  by  Mr.  Cruttenden  tit 
have  been  found  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Hissan  Chor^b,  or 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along 
the  coast  line  from  'Aden.  That  is  to  say, 
inscriptions  have  been  met  with  in  these 
characters  throughout  a  tract  •of  country 
which  extends  from  west  to  east  about  three 
hundred  miles,  and  from  north  to  south,  in 
the  western  or  widest  part^  about  two  hund- 
red miles. 

When  these  inscriptions  were  found, 
which  was  from  1834  to  18;)6,  copies  of 
them  were  sent,  before  they  were  regularly 
published,  to  Professors  Rodiger  and  Ge- 
senius,  who  were  thought  to  I&  the  moot 
likely  persons  to  he  able  to  interpret  then. 
Considering  that  the  inscriptions  were  dis- 
covered and  copied  by  British  officers,  we 
should  hav^  thought  that  at  least  equal 
opportunities  of  deciphering  them  shouM 
have  been  afforded  to  the  literati  of  ouf 
own  country.  But  this  bv  the  way.  The 
former  of  the  two  professors,  we  have 
named,  appears  to  have  applied  himself 
with  great  diligence  to  the  subject;  in  1837 
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he  published  a  paper,  coDtaining  hia  firat 
impressiona,  in  a  G6ttigen  periodical ;  and 
in  1841,  he  gave  his  matured  Tiewa  to  the 
world  in  an  "  essay  en  the  Hanijaritic 
monumental  writing/'  It  is  probable  that 
he  may  be  led  to  modify  his  opinions  in 
re^)ect  to  some  of  the  words,  and  even 
letters,  in  the  course  of  his  further  re> 
searches,  in  which  he  will  be  aided  by  the 
copies  of  other  inscriptions  in  the  same  char- 
acter, which  he  will,  no  doubt,  firom  time 
to  time  receive.  Similar  modifications  of 
the  opinions  first  adopted  have  occurred  in 
the  case  of  all  the  other  unknown  languages, 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  been 
partially  recovered.  But,  that  Professor 
Rodiger  was  right  in  regarding  the  lang- 
D«ge  of  these  inscriptions  as  belonging  to 
the  class  which  is  commonly  called  Semitic, 
and  in  explaining  the  ten-line  inscription 
at  Hisaan  Ghorab,  as  containing  for  the 
most  part  a  speech,  with  verbs  and  pro- 
nouns in  the  first  person  plural ;  and  in  the 
firat  line  describing  the  speakers  as  one 
Sumaic  and  his  sobs  ;  cannot,  we  think,  be 
reasonably  doubted.  Mr.  Forster  speaks 
of  Professor  R<kliger'8  attempt  to  interpret 
the  inscriptions  as  a  failure.  It  must  be 
so,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Forster's  own  attempt  be 
not  one;  for  they  do  not  agree  aa  to  the 
interpretation  of  a  single  word,  not  as  to 
the  power  of  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
letters.  It  is  quite  certain  that  one  or  other 
of  the  two  must  have  greatly  deceived  him- 
self; but  it  does  not  follow  that  both  should 
have  done  so.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Professor  is  at  least  partially  riffht ;  but,  as 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  ahow,  Mr.  Forster 
is  aniforsnly  and  totally  wrong. 

We  must«begin  with  describing  the  mode 
by  which  Mr.  Forster  was  conducted  to 
what  he  calla  bis  discoveries.  Taking 
down  Schultens's  *^  Historia  Imperii  Vetus- 
tisaimi  Joktanidorum,"  in  order  to  find  in 
it  materials  for  his  own  work  on  Arabia,  he 
happened  to  look  Into  another  work  of  the 
same  author,  which,  fortunately,  as  he 
aays;  but,  aa  we  say,  most  unfartunaiBly^ 
happened  to  be  bound  op  with  has  copy  of 
tliat  work.  This  was  the  '^Monumenta 
Vetnstiora  Arabic ;"  and  on  looking  over 
the  ancient  pieces,  which  are  published  in 
it,  he  waa  inalantly  struck  with  one,  which, 
**  from  the  equal  length  of  the  two  docu- 
flsCBto^  asd  the  apparent  identity  of  their 
locality,"  he  imagined  to  be  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  ten-Tine  inscription  at  Hisaan 
Ghor&b.  The  correctness  of  this  asaump* 
tion  IB  the  basis,  on  which  the  whole  edi- 
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fice  of  Mr.  Forster  has  been  built ;  and  we 
will  show  that  it  is  demonstrabfy  fahe  ;  that, 
firom  the  statements  made  respectiag  this 
poem — for  such  it  is — by  the  Arabic  writer, 
from  whom  Schultens  copied  it,  it  is  ab§f^ 
lutely  impossible,  that  it  could  be  a  traual#- 
tion  from  the  Hissan  Ghor&b  inscription. 

Assuming,  however,  that  this  fiction  of 
an  ardent  imagination  waa  a  fact.  Ml*. 
Forster  proceeded  t<f  resolve  the  inscription 
into  words^  assigning  vaiues  to  the  several 
charactera  of  which  it  was  composed.  He 
proposed  to  himself  to  find  Arabic  words, 
synonymous  with  those  in  the  supposed 
translation,  into  which  the  inscription  could 
be  decomposed ;  and  this  he  has  eflected  to 
his  own  complete  satisfaction,  hot,  we  wilt 
venture  to  say,  to  that  of  no  other  person,  - 
competent  to  form  an  opinion,  who  has 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  examine  that 
series  of  etymological  assurdities  which  he 
calls  a  glossary.  From  this  he  proceeded 
to  interpret  other  inscriptions;  using  the 
same  key,  by  which  Geueral  Valiancy,  ut 
former  days,  resolved  the  Punic  of  Plautus 
into  Irbh,  and  by  which,  we  verily  belierey 
any  thing  may  be  translated  into  any  thingi 
By  the  same  key  we  understand  that  ht  has 
since  interpreted  the  inscriptions  foood  ibF 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai ;  which 
he  finds,  aa  might  be  expected,  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
when  wandering  in  that  country !  Finally^ 
Mr.  Forster  has  persuaded  himself  and  aome 
other  persons,  including  a  Quarterly  Re* 
viewer,  that  the  inscriptions  at  Hissan 
Ghor&b,  which  he  thinks  he  has  translated, 
and  two  other  pieces  given  by  Schultens, 
the  originals  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
found,  are  genuine  monumentsof  the  Adites, 
composed  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  and  testify- 
ing to  those  facts  respecting  Joseph  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Adites  by  famine, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the 
commencement  of  this  article. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider 
the  several  links  in  this  chain  of  reasoning, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  in  a  reverse  order. 
We  propose,  then,  to  establish  in  succession 
the  following  propositions. 

First — ^The  three  Adite  monuments  quot- 
ed by  Mr.  Forster  are  not  genuine  relics 
of  antiquity. 

Secondly — the  mode  of  deciphering  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Forster  is  unsound ;  so  much  so, 
that,  admitting  his  ten-line  inscription  to 
be  the  original,  fi'om  which  Schulteus'  ten 
stanzas  were  translated,  still  his  resolution 
of  it  into  words,  and  the  alphabet,  by  which 
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he  pretends  to  read  them,  cannot  be  sas- 
tained. 

Thirdly  —  There   is   not   the    slightest 

ground  for  supposing  that  the  poem,  which 
e  assumes  to  be  a  translation  of  the  ten 
line  inscription,  was  really  so. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  three  Adite 
monuments,  which  Mr.  Forster  has  transla- 
ted from  Schultens  and  Pocock.  We  deny 
that  they  are  genuine  Relics  of  antiquity. 
In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
form  a  better  judgment  on  this  point,  we 
think  it  right  to  copy  the  three  documents, 
ts  they  are  given  in  Mr.  Forster's  work ; 
Vol.  II.  pp.  90,  92,  102.  "Poems  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  found  on  marbles  amidst 
the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  on  the  coast  of  Ha- 
dramaut,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Emporium 
of  Aden.''  We  should  here  observe,  that 
the  two  poems,  which  we  are  going  to 
copy,  were  in  fact  found,  or  said  to  have 
been  found,  in  different  fortresses.  This 
superscription,  which  is  SchuUens*,  is  in 
this  respect  inaccurate ;  but  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  subject,  and  will 
•how  what  Al*kazwini,  from  whom  Schul- 
tens took  these  poems,  really  says  as  to 
their  locality.  Here  we  will  only  add,  that 
Schultens  was  quite  right  in  stating,  that 
these  poems  themselves  were  found  on  the 
■tones.  The  idea  of  their  being  translO' 
turns  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  stones,  is 
an  original  one  of  Mr.  Forster's;  neither 
Al-kazwini  nor  Schultens  gives  any  hint  of 
the  kind. 
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8  When  enemies  descended  npon  oor  soil,  to  in* 

▼ade  OS, 
We  went  forth  together  with  straight  and  dusky 

spears; 

9  Ardent  and  strenuous  defenders  of  our  children 

and  our  wives, 
On  long-necked  steeds,  gray  and  duncoloured, 
and  bright  bay ; 

10  Wounding  those  who  fell  upon  us,  and  would 

do  us  violence, 
With  our  swords,  until  they  turned  their  backs." 


POEM  II. 

1  «( We  dwelt  at  ease  in  this  castle  a  long  tract  of 

time ; 
Nor  had  we  a  desire  but  for  the  region  lord  of 
the  vineyard. 

2  Hundreds  of  camels  returned  to  as  each  day  at 

evening, 
Their  eye  pleasant  to  behold  in  their  resting 
places. 

3  And  twice  the  number  of  our  camels  were  our 

sheep, 
In  comeliness  like  white  does;  and  also  the 
slow  moving  kine. 

4  We  dwelt  in  this  castle  seven  years  of  good  life 

how  difficult  from  memory  iu  de- 
scription ! 

5  Then  came  years  barren  and  burned  up ; 
When  one  evil  year  had  passed  away,  there 

came  another  to  succeed  it. 

6  And  we  became  as  though  we  had  never  seen 

a  glimpse  of  good. 
They  died ;  and  neither  foot  nor  hoof  remained. 

7  Thus  fares  it  with  him  who  renders  not  thanks 

to  God ; 
His  footsteps  fail  not  to  be  blotted  from   his 
dwelling." 


POEM   I. 

t  '*  We  dwelt  at  ease  for  oges  within  the  courts 
of  this  castle, 
A  life  without  straits  and  above  want. 

3  Rolled  in  upon  us  the  sea  with  brimming  tide ; 
Our  rivers  no  wed  with  copious  fall 

8  Among  the  lofty  palms :  their  keepers 

Sowed  fresh  dates  by  the  winding  currents  of 
the  valley  streams,  and  also  Hie  drv. 

4  And  we  hunted  the  game  by  land,  with  ropes 

and  reeds ; 
And  we  drew  forth  the  fishes  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea. 

5  And  we  walked  proudly  in  silks  richly  broider- 

ed  with  the  needle. 
And  in  whole  silks,  .and  in  green  striped  robes. 

6  Kings  reigned  over  us,  far  removed  from  base- 


-  And  vehement  agunst  the  people  of  perfidy 
and  fraud. 
7  They  sanctioned  for  us,  from  the  religion  of 
llud  [Qeber]  right  laws; 
And  we  believed  in  miracles,  the  resurrection, 
and  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  by  the 
breath  of  God. 


^  Ebn  Hesham  relates  that  a  flood  of  rain 
laid  bare  to  view  a  sepulchre  in  Yemen,  in 
which  lay  a  woman,  having  on  hc^  neck  aevcn 
collars  of  pearls ;  and  on  ner  hands  and  her 
feet  hraceiets  and  ankle  rings,  and  armlets, 
seven  on  each ;  and  on  every  finger  a  riDg«  in 
which  was  set  a  jewel  of  irreat  price ;  and  at 
her  head  a  coffer  filled  with  treasure,  and  a 
tablet  with  this  inscription  lit  *on  which  was 
written.'  Here  again  we  have  not  a  transla- 
tion, but,  as  the  story  goes,  the  original  Adite 
inscription,  in  modem  Arabic  ! 

**  In  thy  name,  O  God,  the  God  of  Hamyar. 

I  Tajah,  the  daughter  of  Dzu  Bfaefar,  sent  my 
steward  to  Joseph. 

And  be  delaying  to  return  to  me,  I  sent  my  hand- 
maid, 

With  a  measure  of  silver,  to  bring  me  back  a 
measure  of  flour ; 

And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  sent  her  with 
a  measure  of  gold ; 

And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  sent  her  with 
a  measure  of  pearls ; 

And  not  being  able  to  procnre  it|  I  commanded 
them  to  be  groond ; 
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Aq4  fiodinf  oo  profit  in  th^m,  I  am  shut  op  here. 
Whoever  may  bear  of  me,  let  them  commiserate 

me. 
And  should  aoj  woman  adorn  herself  with  an 

ornament 
From  my  ornaments,  may  she  die  by  no  other 

than  my  death.*' 

"  We  have  here,"  eays  ^od,  credolous  Mr. 
Forater,  "  the  record  or  a  negociation  opeaed 
by  a  Hamyarite  princess  with  Bgypt,  .  .  . 
and  of  ineaaenger  afler  meaaeDffer  (ieapatched 
by  her  to  Joaefii  (in  the  hope  puiinly  of  avert- 
ing the  last  horrors  of  famine)  with  proffers  to 
purchase  corn  at  the  rates  successively  of  a 
measure  of  silver,  or  of  gold,  or  of  pearls,  for 
the  same  weight  in  flour;  in  other  words,  at 
any  price :  and  on  her  measengera  failing  to 
procure  a  supply,  of  her  perishing  by  famine." 

But  who  does  not  see  that  this  pretended 
record  is  oo  other  than  an  apologue,  invent* 
ed  by  Firazabuadi  or  Ebn  Hesham,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  worthlessness  of  gold  and 
silver  and  pearls  to  a  person  perishing  with 
hanger  t 

Were  we  to  point  out  the  many  absurdi- 
ties in  this  extract  from  Firazabuadi,  when 
regarded  as  a  real  narrative,  we  should  be 
apprehensive  that  our  readers  would  consi- 
der that  we  had  very  poor  opinion  of  their 
understandings.  A  few  of  them,  however, 
we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  mention. 
A  princess  in  distress  for  food,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  her  steward  to 
execute  the  commission  with  which  be  was 
charged,  would,  we  should  think,  in  place 
of  sending  a  second  messenger,  who  might 
prove  equally  unfaithful,  have  gone  Rerself, 
taking  her  treasure  with  her.  The  pretend- 
ed princess  Taja,  however,  prefers  sending  a 
female  servant,  to  travel  from  Yemen  to 
Egypt  and  back,  a  three  months' journey  of 
2750  miles  at  the  least,  lor  a  measure  of 
flour,  twenty  ounces  or  two  handfuls;  a 
poor  provision  for  even  a  single  day  !  How 
this  handmaid,  and  her  attendants,  and  her 
camels  (for  of  course  she  could  not  travel 
across  the  desert  alone  or  on  foot)  were 
supported  through  the  journey  to  Egypt, 
we  are  left  to  conjecture.  But  the  journey 
is,  we  are  told,  repeated  forwards  and  back- 
wards three  times.  The  handmaid  is  faith- 
ful enough  to  bring  back  to  Yemen  the 
treasures  which  she  cannot  convert  into 
food ;  and  when  the  poor  princess  at  length 
dies  of  hunger,  her  attendants,  before  they 
Mlow  her  example,  are  careful  and  honest 
eaough  to  bury  her  with  her  treasures,  and 
to  carve  the  epitaph  which  she  composed 
for  herself  when  dying,  And  to  crown  the 
whole,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  2,300 
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years,  this  epitaph  having  been  accidentally 
brought  to  light  is  found  to  be  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  then  inhabiting  the 
country,  and  is  read  without  any  difliculty, 
Mr.  Forster  and  the  Quarterly  Reviewers 
may  believe  this ;  but  we  have  not  the  hap- 
piness to  be  so  very  credulous. 

The  absurdity  which  we  have  last  men- 
tioned, the  identity,  which,  on  Mr.  For- 
ster's  theory  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
suppose,  between  the  language  of  the  ex- 
tinct race  of  the  Adites,  and  one  which  was 
spoken  in  Arabia  two  thousand  years  after, 
attaches  itself  equally  to  the  two  poems. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  notion  of 
these  poems  being  translations  from  Adite 
originals,  is  one  of  Mr.  Forster's  own ;  his 
authorities  give  no  countenance  to  iL  Ac- 
cording to  them,  these  very  poems,  in  Ara- 
bic metre  and  rhyme,  were  carved  on  stones 
at  the  two  Adite  castles.  We  do  not  see, 
however,  that  the  matter  is  at  all  mended, 
if  we  concede  to  Mr.  Forster,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  these  poems  are  only 
translations  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  cas- 
tles. There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  in 
support  of  this  hypothesis ;  but  we  will,  for 
the  present,  admit  it  Some  poet  in  the 
suite  of  the  viceroy  of  Yemen  translated 
these  inscriptions  into  Arabic  verse.  Of 
course  he  was  able  to  read  and  understand 
them.  The  characters  in  which  they  were 
written,  must  have  been  such  as  he  was  fa- 
miliar with;  and  the  language  of  them 
must  have  been  a  language  that  was  then 
understood.  And  that  this  should  have 
been  the  case  with  the  characters  and  lan- 
guage used  by  a  people,  who  had  been  ex- 
tinct for  above  2300  years,  is  to  us  just  as 
diflicult  to  be  believed,  as  that  these  extinct 
Adites  actually  spoke,  and  rhymed,  and 
wrote,as  the  people  who  inhabited  their  coun- 
try in  the  seventh  century  would  have  done. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  Mr.  Forster 
be  a  reader  of  this  Magazine,  or  of  any 
similar  one.  If  he  be,  however,  he  must 
have  frequently  observed,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  sundry  tales  and  series  of  papers, 
accounts  of  the  places  where,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  they  are  found* 
We  presume  that  he  does  not  imagine  that 
all  these  accounts  are  literally  true ;  and  if 
not,  why  should  he  hesitate  to  admit,  that 
an  Arabic  poet  of  the  seventh  century,  liv- 
ing in  the  favorite  region  of  fiction,  should 
have  practised  a  little  innocent  mystifies 
tion,  as  well  as  an  Irish  novelist  of  the  nine- 
teenth. It  appears  to  us  to  be,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  most  probable  suppositioOy 
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that  the  poems  in  question  were  the  original 
compositions  of  an  Arabic  poet ;  and  that 
they  never  existed,  in  any  language  at  the 
two  castles.  We  see  no  reason  to  doabt 
that  two  such  castles  as  Alkazwini  de» 
scribes,  really  existed  in  the  south  of  Arabia, 
and  that  the  viceroy  of  Yemen  visited  them 
on  the  occasion  mentioned ;  but  we  look 
upon  the  whole  story  of  the  finding  of  the 
Adite  poems  at  these  castles  as  a  pure  fic- 
tion. It  is  likely  enough,  indeed,  judging 
from  what  we  know  of  the  ruins  at  Hissaii 
Ohoritb  and  Nacbu'l  Hajar,  that  there  were 
some  inscriptions  at  these  castles,  and  that 
this  poet  may  have  heard  of  their  being 
there.  But  that  he  understood  them,  and 
was  able  to  give  translations  of  them,  we 
consider  extremely  improbable ;  and,  if  it 
could  be  proved  to  be  the  fact,  we  should 
need  no  other  demonstration  that  the  in- 
■criptions  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
Ignite  modern.  No  Arab  of  that  day  could 
have  understood  inscriptions,  that  were 
above  a  few  centuries  older  than  the  time 
of  Mohammed. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  must  notice 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  "strain- 
ing at  a  gnat,"  and  "  swallowing  a  camel," 
which  we  have  noticed  in  Mr.  Forster's 
work.  He  finds  it  very  hard  to  believe, 
that  the  poems  published  by  Schultens 
could  be  translations  executed  in  the  seventh 
century.  **  In  the  two  poetical  translations 
published  in  the  monuments,"  he  says,  "we 
have,  probably,  only  the  version  of  a  ver- 
sion ;  the  original  translations  in  the  Arabic 
of  the  seventh  century,  being,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, (as  Chaucer  by  Dryden)  modernised 
by  Novairi,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  four- 
teenth, and  to  harmonize  with  his  own  style. 
Indeed,  the  uniformity  of  style  observable 
iu  a//  the  ancient  pieces  published  in  the 
monumenta  clearly  indicates,  that,  in  the 
whole  of  these  relics,  in  their  present  forms 
we  possess  only  translations."  How  does 
it  indicate  ikai  f  If  the  fact  be  as  Mr. 
Forater  states,  the  inference,  which  we 
thoold  draw,  would  be,  that  they  were, 
none  of  them,  translations  at  all ;  that  they 
were  original  compositions  of  some  one 
Arabic  poet,  who  amused  himself  with  as- 
suming the  characters  of  different  individu- 
als, who  lived  in  different  ages.  "The 
first  of  these  remains,"  Mr.  Forster  goes  on 
to  say,  "  the  lament  of  the  last  Djoramite 
king  of  Hedjaz,  ascribed  by  Schultens  to 
the  age  of  Solomon,  is  obviously  in  Arabic 
of  the  same  date  with  that  of  Novairi's  two 
HadraimOtic  inscriptions."     Very   likely. 
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It  was  in  all  probability  an  original  compo- 
sition of  the  same  poet  who  composed  the 
two  pretended  inscriptions ;  and  who,  a(ter 
being  so  many  ages  in  his  grave,  has  been 
just  now  quizzing  poor  Mr.  Forster  so  nn- 
mercifully.  We  cannot  see,  however,  why 
Mr.  Forster  should  doubt  his  having  lived 
in  the  seventh  century.  If,  as  he  must  sup- 
pose, there  was  so  little  change  in  the  lan- 
guage during  the  twenty-three  centuries 
preceding  Mohammed,  that  inscriptions 
graven  in  the  patriarchal  age  could  be  un- 
derstood in  the  days  of  the  false  prophet ; 
surely,  what  was  written  in  his  days,  would 
be  understood  at  the  end  of  twelve  centuries 
more.  Does  Mr.  Forster  mean  to  deny  that 
the  Cor&n  which  we  now  have  is  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  the  impostor  ?  was  tf ,  too, 
modernized,  "as  Chaucer  by  Dryden f 
and  are  the  poems  which  go  now  under  the 
name  of  "  the  Mo'allacats,"  not  the  actual 
poems,  which  were  suspended  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Mecca,  but  translations  of  them  into 
the  language  of  a  later  age  t  If  these  be 
Mr.  Forster's  opinions,  we  can  only  say, 
that  he  differs  from  all  Arabic  scholars,  na- 
tive and  European,  that  we  ever  heard  oil 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  admits  the  genu- 
ineness of  these  works,  who  does  he  hesitate 
to  admit  that  the  Adite  poems  may  be  of 
the  same  age  f  The  first  of  them  is  com- 
posed in  the  same  metre  and  rhymes  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  three  first  Mo'allacats; 
and  it  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  much 
the  s^me  dialect  and  style.  The  foct  is, 
that,  when  a  language  is  once  settled,  by 
having  a  popular  literature,and  especially  1^ 
having  a  religious  work  of  general  accepta- 
tion composed  in  it,  it  will  change  less  in 
five  hundred  years,  than  it  would  change 
in  one  hundred  previously.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  Cor&n  fixed  the  Arabic  language. 
It  had  thenceforth  one  leading  dialect, 
which  scarcely  admitted  any  change ; 
whereas  before  Mohammed's  time,  there 
were  many  dialects,  none  preferred  to 
others,  and  all  continually  changing. 

To  sum,  then,  the  matter  up — we  be- 
lieve that  these  "  most  ancient  poems  "  of 
Schultens  were  the  original  compositions 
of  some  Arabic  poet,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventh,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.  We  regard  the  story  of 
their  having  been  found  inscribed  on  stone 
at  the  Adite  castles,  as  a  mystification  of  the 
author.  We  consider  the  supposition  that 
they  were  translations  from  originals  that 
were  so  inscribed,  as  an  unwarranted  conceit 
of  Mr.  Forster.    It  is  barely  possible,  that  it 
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waB  the  case ;  but  if  it  was,  the  inscriptions 
mast  be  referred  to  the  last  ages  of  the 
Hamjarttic  kingdom,  two  thousand  years 
after  the  time  to  which  Mr.  Forster  refers 
them.  The  allusions  to  the  traditions  re- 
specting Ad,  which  they  contain,  must,  in 
that  case,  be  the  mystification  of  a  Hamy- 
aritic,  instead  of  an  Arabic  poet.  As  for  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  originals  of  these  two 
poems,  and  the  epitaph  of  Tajah,  (which, 
of  course  will  stand  or  fall  along  with  them,) 
are  genuine  monuments  of  the  extinct 
people  of  Ad,  we  regard  it  as  an  absurdity, 
almost  too  gross  to  be  seriously  argued 
against 

We  proposed  to  show  in  the  second 
place,  that,  admitting  that  the  longer  of  the 
two  poems  was  translated  fVom  an  inscrip- 
tion at  a  castle,  (which  we  ha?e  shown  to 
be  highly  improbable,)  and  admitting  that 
the  inscription  at  Hissan  Ghor&b  was  that 
original,)  which  we  shall  presently  show  to 
be  impossible,)  Mr.  Forster's  attempt  to 
resol?e  it  into  words,  and  to  assign  their 
proper  powers  to  the  letters,  is  a  complete 
failure.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  prove 
this ;  and,  as  the  detailed  proof  of  it  could 
not  be  ?ery  interesting  to  our  readers,  we 
will  dispose  of  it  very  briefly. 

We  begin  with  a  short  notice  of  what  is 
called  *'the  alphabets."  We  have  here 
five  columns;  the  first  contains  the  **  Adit- 
ic  alphabet,  from  the  inscriptions  at  Hissan 
Ghor^b;"  the  last  contains  '*the  double- 
letter  Hamyaritic  alphabet,  from  the  inscrip- 
tion at  Nakabel  Hajar ;"  in  which,  he  says, 
may  be  clearly  traced  the  origin  of  the 
Uter€B  dmpKces  of  theSyriac  alphabet  We 
can  see  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  we  can 
perceive,  very  clearly,  that  the  letter,  which 
Mr.  Forster  rightly  calls  an  M  at  Hissan 
Ghorftb,  is  called  a  B  at  Nakabel  Hajar ; 
and  that  what  he  calls  an  I  at  the  former 
place,  is  made  to  pass  for  an  N  at  the  lat- 
ter. The  two  alphabets,  when  properltf 
arranged^  are  as  like  one  another,  as  the 
Greek  alphabets  of  two  different  inscrip- 
tions, or  manuscripts,  of  the  very  same  age. 

Between  the  columns  containg  these  two 
alphabets,  is  a  column  of  Arabic  equiva- 
lents, another  of  Hebrew  equivalents,  and 
a  third  of  powers,  that  is,  English  equiva- 
lents. Gpnsidering  that  Mr.  Forster  pre- 
tends to  translate  the  Adite  words,  by 
means  of  an  Arabic  dictionary,  we  expected 
to  find  a  pretty  close  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Aditic  characters  and  the  Arabic 
equivilents.  But,  what  are  the  facts? 
The  Fa  is  one  of  the  most  common  letters 
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in  the  Arabic  alphabet.  It  is  part  of  B 
common  preposition  ;  It  is  itself  a  comrooB 
conjunction ;  and  it  forms  a  part  of  several 
roots  that  are  frequently  met  with.  It  has 
no  Aditic  equivalent !  Mr.  Forster  ac- 
counts for  this  in  rather  a  singular  manner. 
The  Arabic  Fa  is,  he  says,  the  equivalent 
for  the  Greek  Digamma.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  not  true;  but,  if  it  were,  what 
then?  Because  the  Greeks  of  a  late  age 
dropped  a  harsh  sound,  which  their  ance^ 
tors  had  used,  may  we  infer  that  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  Arabs  dropped  that  sound, 
and  that  the  Arabs  revived  it?  Another 
very  common  Arabic  letter  is  the  Lam.  It 
is  itself  a  preposition ;  it  forms  a  part  off 
the  article,  and  of  the  negative  particle^ 
aiid  of  many  very  common  roots.  Mr* 
Forster  gives  it  an  equivalent,  which  occurs 
once  in  the  long  inscription  at  Hissan  Gho- 
r&b!  The  character  which  Professor 
Rodiger  rightly  supposes  to  be  a  Lam^ 
occurs  near  thirty  times!  Four  other 
Arabic  letters  are  without  Adite  equiva- 
lents. On  the  other  hand,  Gaf  and  Kaf, 
letters  which  decidedly  differ  in  all  the 
Semitic  alphabets,  (including  this,  as  Rod- 
iger  has  shown,)  are  placed  together  as 
homophones  of  the  same  Aditic  letter ;  and 
with  these  there  is  confounded  in  the 
"glossary,*'  though  distinguished  from 
them  in  the  "alphabet,"  another  Arabic 
letter,  Kha — and  a  fourth,  Hha;  which, 
again,  is  confounded  with  a  fifth,  He.  In 
like  manner,  the  Ta  and  Tta,  and  their 
equivalents,  the  Hebrew  Tau  and  Teth, 
are  expressed  by  the  one  Aditic  character; 
which,  whatever  Mr.  Forster  may  do,  we 
are  unable  to  distinguish  from  that  whidi 
he  gives  as  equivalent  to  Shin.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  given  three  forms  of 
Ya,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  so  many  dis- 
tinct letters;  and  in  the  case  of  severiil 
other  letters  he  seems  to  have  confounded 
two,  or  even  three  forms.  In  short,  we 
think  that  a  worse  attempt*  at  an  alohabbt 
could  scarcely  have  been  made,  in  t^e 
few  instances  in  which,  having  followed 
Rodiger,  he  is  not  altogether  astray,  fie 
has  contrived  to  commit  blunders;  either 
by  giving  wrong  values  to  the  characters 
along  with  the  right  ones,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gaph;  or  by  accompanying  the  charactei's 
with  others,  which  he  falsely  represents  as 
equivalent  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Nttn 
and  Sin. 

With  respect  to  the  glossary,  the  best 
mode  of  showing  its  utter  absurdity,  in  an 
etymological  point  of  view,  is  to  go  over  a 
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few  of  the  words  in  succession,  and  show 
the  wretchedness  of  the  attempts  that  Mr. 
Forster  has  made  at  their  interpretation. 
We  shall  take  those  on  the  first  page. 

The  first  word  is,  according  to  the 
alphabet,  Smac,  or  Smak.  He  gives,  as 
the  translation  of  this,  from  Golius,  (we 
should  have  thought  he  might  have  referred 
to  a  better  authority,)  '*  tectum,  domus ;'' 
and  he  translates  it  "  we  dwelt."  Here  is 
a  double  blunder;  for,  first,  the  pronoun 
"  we ''  is  not  expressed,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  by  an  afiformative ;  and  secondly,  the 
meaning  of  the  Arabic  root,  Samaka,  is 
not  "  to  dwell,"  but  "  to  elevate,"  or  "  be 
high."  One  of  its  derived  nouns  signifies, 
among  other  things,  not  "  a  house,"  as 
11t.  Forster's  quotation  would  seem  to  im- 
ply, but  *'  tectum  domus,"  the  roof,  or 
ceiling  of  a  house.  This  is  no  authority 
lor  assigning  to  the  verb  the  signification 
of  dwelling. 

The  next  word  is  given  by  Mr.  Forster 
as  Wash  (Was'a) ;  but,  according  to  his 
*'  alphabet,"  the  second  letter  is  not  a  Sin, 
but  a  Shin,  Ta  or  Tta.  This  he  interprets, 
*'  Commode  comprehensus  fuit,  atque  laxe 
satis  consedit  in  aliquo  loco ;"  and  he 
renders  it  in  English,  "  living  long,  luxuri- 
ouslj^."  Mr.  Forster  forgets  to  state,  that 
the  meaning  which  he  gives  to  the  root 
belongs  to  it  in  the  fifth  conjugation,  which 
has  Ta  prefixed  to  the  radical  letters,  and 
the  second  radical  doubled.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  trifle.  If  the  change  in  the 
second  letter  be  admissable;  and  if  the 
simple  root  can  be  considered  the  plural 
form  of  the  participle,  we  will  not  quarrel 
with  this  rendering  on  any  other  grounds. 
But,  it  should  be  recollected,  that,  in  the 
corresponding  place,  the  pretended  trans- 
lation gives  a  quite  different  word — Ze- 
m&n^n,  "  for  a  long  time." 

Next  comes  i,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Arabic  preposition  fi,  "  in."  It  will  be 
qnite  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  Mr. 
Forster  considers  the  vowel  to  be  the  '  Vai- 
tca/  element  of  the  preposition ;"  the  con- 
aonant  is  only  a  digamma. 

Zn&n  is  the  fourth  word,  which  is  ren- 
dered "  the  Zenanas."  This  ancient  Adite 
word  has  disappeared  from  the  Arabic 
language ;  but  has  been  retained,  (or,  query, 
revived  ?)  by  the  Persians,  who  apply  it  to 
their  women's  apartments.  The  learned 
men  of  Persia  are  ignorant  enough  to 
iccoant  it  a  native  word,  and  to  suppose 
that  it  is  derived  from  a  root  in  their  own 
language. 
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Here  again,  the  "  translation"  differs  from 
the  *'  original."  Mr.  Forster  translates  the 
"  corresponding"  Arabic  word  "  courts."  It 
is,  however,  none  of  the  other  forms  given  by 
Freytag,  for  either  the  singular  or  plural  of 
the  noun,  'arssat,  "  a  court ;"  and  we  think 
it  by  no  means  improbable,  that  there  should 
have  been  a  diacritical  point  over  the  third 
letter,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  poet 
was,  *'  the  parts  adjacent  to  this  castle." 

We  have  next  W&ib  (wa'ih,)  *'  ampla  do- 
mus," rendered  "  of  this  spacious  mansion." 
The  two  first  of  these  four  words  have  cer* 
tainly  nothing  to  correspond  to  them  ;  and 
neither  has  the  fourth ;  for  "  domus"  is  no 
part  of  the  explanation.  Wa'ib  is  an  ad- 
jective. Freytag  explains  it,  "  amplus,  de 
domo"  and  afterwards  he  gives  it  as  an  epi- 
thet of  "  saltus."  Mr.  Forster  has  indeed 
made  a  wide  jump  here. 

Next  comes  Dzal  (Dhal)  Mr.  Forster 
translates  this  "our  condition;"  (why 
"  our  ?"  no  pronoun  has  hitherto  appeared 
in  the  sentence),  because  Adhl&l  is  inter- 
preted *'  conditio,  status."  The  prevailing 
meaning  of  the  root  is,  however,  "  vileness, 
humility,  submission ;"  and  this  is  the  mean- 
ing which  Adhl^l  itself  most  properly  has. 
Adhl^lo  'In&si  is  not  "  the  condition  of 
mankind,"  but "  the  vileness  of  mankind," 
f.  e.  "  men  of  the  vilest  and  lowest  condi- 
ton."— See  Freytag,  II.  92,  a. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  make  a  full 
exposure  of  the  absurdity  of  this  "  glos- 
sary" in  a  few  instances,  than  to  write  with 
less  detail  of  a  greater  number.  We  will 
tire  the  patience  of  our  readers  no  longer. 
We  shall  only  say,  that  we  are  willing  to  back 
Sir  William  Betham  at  two  to  one,  for  bring- 
ing the  presupposed' meaning  of  the  inscrip- 
tion out  of  it,  by  the  help  of  an  Irish  diction- 
ary, in  a  better  manner  than  Mr.  Forster  has 
done  by  the  help  of  "  Golius."  Of  course, 
Sir  William  will  be  at  liberty  to  assign  his 
own  values  to  the  letters. 

But  we  have  now  to  show,  in  the  third 
place,  that  Mr.  Forster  was  quite  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  inscription  at  Hissan 
Ghor&b.  could  be  the  original  from  which 
the  first  poem  of  Schultens  was  translated. 
If  it  be  a  translation  at  all,  which  is  highly 
improbable,  and  if  the  original  be  still  in 
existence,  it  will  have  to  be  sought  for  at 
some  other  castle. 

Afler  the  confident  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Forster  on  this  subject,  and  after  the 
implicit  credence  given  to  them  by  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer^  this  will  probably  ap- 
pear to  many  of  our  readers  h  bold  asser- 
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tsoD.  It  is  one,  nevertheless,  which  we 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  making. 
Mr.  Forster  has  stated,  that,  after  he  had 
not  only  completed  his  deciphering  of  the 
inscriptions  at  Hissan  Ghor^b  and  else- 
where, but  had  actually  received  proofs  of 
his  alphabet  and  glossary,  he  applied  for  "  a 
fresh  collation  and  a  corrected  copy  of  the 
two  Arabic  poems,  which  Schultens  informs 
us  he  took  from  the  Leyden  manuscripts  of 
the  work,  '  Kitab  al  Belad  wa  Akbar  al 
A  bad.  Liber  regionnm  eum  historiis  homi- 
num.'  "  He  added  a  request  for  a  copy  of 
the  context.  Both  requests  were  complied 
with  by  the  authorities  at  Leyden,  with  a 
zeal  and  promptness  which  are  highly  com- 
mendable ;  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  Forster 
should,  however  unintentionally,  have  made 
them  so  bad  a  return  for  their  courtesy.  He 
has  held  them  forth  to  the  public  as  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  accomplices  with  him,  in  what 
we  must  pronounce  to  be  one  of  the  gross- 
est literary  impositions  that  has  been  prac- 
ticed for  many  years.  We  might  almost  call 
it  ^forgery  ;  but  we  refrain  from  the  word, 
as  it  implies  subjectivity^.  We  regret  that, 
as  Locke  justly  remarked,  there  are  often 
no  other  names  to  express  mixed  modes, 
than  those  which  express  moral  relations 
also.  We  want  to  express  on  this  occa- 
sion the  mtTned  mode  alone ;  to  speak  okjec* 
tivefy  only.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Mr.  Forster  has  acted  with  perfect 
good  faith,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  first 
person  imposed  on;  but,  looking  to  his 
sixth  appendix,  which  is  now  lying  before 
us,  the  mildest  term  which  we  can  apply  to 
it,  is  a  gross  imposition  on  the  ptibUc. — 
When  Mr.  Forster  received  from  Leyden  a 
copy  of  an  Arabic  manuscript,  bearing  on 
the  subject,  to  one  view  of  which  he  had 
already  so  deeply  committed  himself — we 
think  that  it  was  clearly  his  duty,  not  to 
have  relied  on  his  own  knowledge  of  Ara- 
bic, and  his  own  soberness  of  judgment,  for 
the  translation.  He  should  have  consulted 
some  other  Arabic  scholar  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  his  text.  He  should  have  done  this 
the  more  especially,  as  he  was  told  by  the 
librarian  at  Leyden,  that  he  had  *'  transcrib- 
ed all  the  vowels  and  diacritical  points,  as 
they  occurred  in  the  MS.,  though  a  great 
narober  of  them  were  decidedly  errors ;" 
that  "  he  had  omitted  them,  where  he  found 
them  omitted ;"  thus  complying  with  Mr. 
Forster's  desire  to  have  the  passage  without 
any  corrections.  We  repeat,  that  Mr.  Fors- 
ter should  have  taken  council  with  some 
other  Arabic  scholar  as  to  the  additions  and 
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corrections  of  diacritical  points,  Which  he 
was  told  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make; 
he  should  not  have  relied  on  his  own  judg- 
ment ;  biassed  as  that  was  by  the  convic- 
tion which  he  entertained,  that  the  castle, 
where  the  ten-line  inscription  was  said  to 
have  been  found,  must  be  Hissan  Ghor&b. 
Mr.  Forster  has  not  published  the  text  as 
he  received  it  from  Leyden.  We  are,  there- 
fore, unable  to  say  in  how  many  instances 
he  has  disguised  it,  by  improper  insertion 
of  diacritical  points.  We  shall  presently 
notice  a  few  obvious  ones,  in  which  he  has, 
by  a  slight  change  in  the  diacritical  points^ 
substituted  words  which  have  no  meanings 
(though  he  attempts  to  find  meaning  for 
them,)  in  place  of  good  Arabic  words, 
which  conveyed  a  meaning  opposed  to  his 
wishes.  There  are  other  instances  besides 
these,  in  which  we  think  it  probable  that 
he  has  erred  in  a  similar  way;  but  in 
which  we  only  venture  to  guess  at  the 
sense.  It  is,  however,  not  the  diacritical 
points  only,  with  which  Mr.  Forster  haa 
tampered.  He  admits  having  substituted 
four  words  for  others.     He  says  : 

^  On  the  other  side  will  be  seen  an  exact  ^t) 
representation  of  the  two  inscriptions,  with 
the  notices  by  which  ihevare  prefaced,  as 
they  stand  in  the  Leyden  MS. ;  the  only  aHer- 
ations  admitted  being  the  insertion  and  cor- 
rection of  the  diacritic  points  essential  to  ihe 
senile;  ihe  insertion  between  brackets  of  ttoo 
vxyrds  abridged^  and  of  two  more  correcied  by 
the  Persian  copyist;  and  sufficient  spacing 
between  the  prefatory  notice  and  the  inscrip- 
tions." 

Now,  it  so  happens,  that  the  four  words 
which  Mr.  Forster  has  substituted  for  four 
others,  are  some  of  the  most  important 
words  in  the  whole  passage ;  and  that  three, 
at  least,  of  the  four  words  which  have  been 
cashiered,  convey  a  clear  meaning,  but  one, 
which  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Forster's  hypothesis.  They  were,  there- 
fore, in  that  gentleman's  opinion,  to  be  re- 
jected as  abridgements  and  corruptions  of 
words,  which  better  suited  the  favorite 
hypothesis.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that 
no  unprejudiced  Arabic  scholar  would  have 
acquiesced  in  these  changes.  But,  over 
and  above  his  falsifications  of  the  diacriti- 
cal points,  and  of  these  four  words,  we  have 
to  accuse  Mr.  Forster  of  a  series  of  mis- 
translations, such  as  we  could  scarcely  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  any  one  could 
commit.  By  all  these  means,  he  has  total- 
ly altered  the  sense  of  the  passages  which 
treat  of  the  castles,  where  the  poems  are 
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said  to  hare  been  found.  Re  has  made  the 
first  of  these  passages  to  convey  a  meaning 
in  harmony  with  ihe  description  of  Hissan 
Ghor&b,  which  he  found  in  Mr.  Wellsted's 
book ;  whereas  its  real  meaning  is  totally 
diftrent !  He  has  removed  the  castle  in 
question  from  the  interior  of  the  country 
to  the  coast ;  and  he  has  brought  down  the 
inscription  from  a  stone  over  the  gate  of 
the  castle,  to  a  rock  on  the  side  of  the  as- 
cent to  the  castle !  Then,  because  there 
was  no  second  castle  on  the  coast,  within 
four  parasangs  of  Hissan  Qhor&b,  he  has 
removed  the  one  spoken  of  by  Al-kazwini 
to  a  distance  of  forty  parasangs.  Of  tk%$ 
change  he  has  condescended  to  inform  his 
readers ;  and  he  has  justified  it  as  well  as 
he  could ;  but  he  has  given  them  no  inti- 
mation of  the  other  "  abridged  and  cor- 
rupted" words,  which  he  has  corrected  by 
conjecture.  We  will  supply  this  •mission. 
We  will  copy  Mr.  Forster's  translations  of 
the  account  of  these  two  castles,  bracket- 
ing the  three  first  words,  which  he  has  in- 
troduced, in  the  same  manner  as  he  has 
himself  bracketed  the  fourth,  and  placing 
outside  the  brackets  translations  of  the 
words  found  in  the  MS.,  according  to  the 
plan  pursued  by  himself.  We  will  also  dis- 
tinguish by  italics  those  parts  of  the  trans- 
lation which  we  impeach  as  incorrect.  We 
shall  follow  this  by  brief  notices,  explana- 
tory of  the  various  blunders  which  Mr. 
Forster  has  made,  giving  references  to  the 
best  authorities,  namely,  De  Sacy's  Gram- 
mar, and  Freytag's  Dictionary.  We  shall 
then  give  a  true  version  of  the  passages 
which  Mr.  Forster  has  so  shamefully  per- 
verted ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  gives  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance to  his  hypothesis.  All  the  senten- 
ces on  which  he  relies,  as  having  reference 
to  Hissan  Ghor&b,  are  the  offspring  of  his 
own  imagination  exclusively. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Forster's  version, 
as  given  in  page  450  of  his  second  vol- 
ume:— 

"  And  in  that  region  are  two  castles  of  the 
castles  of  Ad  ;  and  when  Moawiyah  sent  Ab- 
derrahman,  the  son  of  Al  Hakero,  into  Yemen 
as  vieeroy,  Ke^  arrived,  on  the  shore  [».  e.,  says 
Mr.  Forster,  in  a  progress  along  the  southern 
coast]  mt  two  castles  of  the  castles  of  Ad.  (In 
thai  sea  are  treasures  hidden  amd  goldyfor  ike 
space  of  A  hundred  horsemen  Qmrasangs] 
along  the  shore  of  Aden^  as  fir  as  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  two  castles  TKeswin].)  He 
saw  also  the  quality  of  the  soil,  whose  saltness 
made  the  palme  moet  fruitful;  and  be  saw  a  cas- 
tle built  upon  the  rock,  and  lime  [two  poru7;  and 
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upon  the  aecent  of  the  height,$L  great  roek^partfy 
washed  avay,  on  which  was  ensrraven  a  song. 
'<  [Here  follows  in  the  MS.  the  ten-line  in- 
scription.] Then  he  proceeded  to  the  other 
castle,  distant  four  [forty]  parasangs.  He  be- 
held its  state,  battered  by  winds  and  men.  He 
says  they  ap]iroacbed  the  south  side  x»f  the 
castle,  when  it  proved  of  stone.  And  the 
waves  of  the  sea  bad  left  violent  vestiges  upon 
it  And  he  saw  over  its  gate  a  great  stone, 
and  engraven  on  it— [Here  follows,  in  the  MS., 
the  seven-line  inscrsption]." 

We  have  not  inarked  the  errors  in  tlie 
latter  passage,  because  they  do  not  affect 
the  question  at  issue,  as  to  the  identity  of 
Hissan  Ghor&b  with  the  first  of  the  castles. 
We  will  content  ourselves  with  giving,  with- 
out comment,  what  we  believe  to  be  a  cor- 
rect version.  We  will  do  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  unimportant  clauses  of  the 
first  passage.  But,  where  the  error  which 
Mr.  Forster  has  committed  has  any  bearing 
on  the  above  question,  we  will  refer  to  the 
great  work  of  Freytag,  which  does  so  much 
honor  to  the  University  of  Halle,  and  to 
De  Sacy's  grammar.  The  latter  will  be 
quoted  by  the  volume  and  paragraph ;  Ihe 
former  by  the  volume,  page,  and  column. 

"  He  arrived  at."  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  Mr.  Forster  could  imagine  this  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  words  here  used, 
disguised  as  the  former  of  them  Is  by  the 
improper  addition  of  two  diacritical  points 
to  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  The 
pronoun,  (ho),  as  an  affix,  camuft  6e,  as  Mr. 
Forster  makes  it,  the  subject  of  the  verb ; 
it  is  always  its  object  or  complement.  The 
subject  is  the  following  sentence,  begin nii^ 
with  the  conjunction,  an,  thai, — De  S.  L 
1292.  Mr.  Forster  has  not  translated 
this  conjunction  at  all ;  and  he  has  intro> 
duced  the  preposition  at,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  in  his  original.  The 
verb  here  used,  with  the  affix  of  the  first 
person  instead  of  the  third,  is  rendered  by 
Freytag  (I.  154  a)  mihi  relatum  est  It  ap- 
pears from  what  he  says  in  the  next  column, 
that  it  is  used  of  reports  which  have  good 
foundation,  and  are  credited,  in  opp«isitioQ 
to  flying  rumors.  As  for  the  explsnatory 
clause,  which  Mr.  Forster  has  inserted,  we 
will  only  observe,  that  it  is  a  pure  fiction. 
The  viceroy  went  to  these  castles  by  laud. 

''In  that  sea  are."  Mr  Forster  has 
omitted  to  translate  the  conjunction,  waan, 
etnd  thai,  which  connects  this  clause  with 
the  preceding,  as  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
or  the  tidings  which  reached  the  viceroy. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  or  with 
the  following  sentence,  he  has  put  them 
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together  as  a  parentheeis.  The  aflx,  ha, 
d<>es  not  signify  that,  but  of  it,  and  it 
«iU8t  refer  to  'Aden^the  only  feminine  nonn 
in  the  sentence. 

*'  Hidden  and  gold."  This  is  Mr.  For- 
flier's  version  of  three  Arabic  words ;  the 
first  and  last  of  which  are  rerbs,  each  with 
a  conjonction  prefixed,  while  the  middle 
one  is  a  preposition,  with  a  pronoun  affixed ! 
The  first  verb,  md  the  preposition  after  it, 
are  rendered  by  Freytag,  (III.  71,  f.)  (oH' 
ctifuM)  poHundi  desiderio  exarsii.  The  pro- 
noun is  tf ,  that  is,  the  treasure  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  clause ;  and  the  second 
verb  is  rendered,  (11. 97,  a)  praieriii,  abiit, 
Mr.  Forster  knew  there  was  a  gold  coast  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Arabia,  else  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  hare  found  *'gold" 
here ;  though,  compared  with  others,  this 
»  a  pardonable  error. 

**  For  the  space  6f."  Among  the  six 
meanings  which  De  Sacy  assigns  to  the 

Keposition  here  used,  we  can  find  none 
Le  this.  We,  however,  read  (I.  1067) : 
-— -''  Qnelquefois  il  repond  h  la  proposition 
aoe«,  comme  dans  cette  phrase — ilpariit 
ATEC  dnmtante  mile  hammes,'*  If  Mr.  For- 
ster had  looked  to  this,  he  would  have  seen 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  substi- 
tuting the  word  parasangs  for  the  word 
horsemen;  except  the  supposed  necessity 
for  maintaining  his  hypothesis  by  transfer- 
ring these  castles  fi'om  'Aden,  or  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  far  eastward,  to  Hissan  Oho- 
r&b,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  be- 
yond it. 

**  Along."  The  preposition  here  used  is 
the  same  as  that  which,  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, is  translated,  as  far  as  to.  It  never 
signifies  along  (De  Sacy,  I.  1058).  Mr. 
Forster  is  certainly  consistent  in  his  devia- 
tions fi'om  his  original.  He  substitutes,  on 
all  occasions,  words  referring  to  a  voyage 
abmg  the  coast,  eastward,  for  such  as  refer 
to  a  journey  on  horsebaei,  to  the  coast, 
s&nikward.  We  ought  to  mention  here, 
that  there  is  no  town  on  this  coast  called 
Keswin,  i.  e.  Casswin.  There  is  a  small 
town,  about  "  a  hundred  parasangs"  from 
'Aden,  called  Keshin,  sometimes  improper- 
ly spelled  Kesem ;  but  the  radical  letters  of 
this  word  are  different  irom  those  in  the 
word  which  Mr.  Forster  has  foisted  into  the 
text.  Besides,  he  has  allowed  the  article 
to  remain  before  it,  which  was  properly 
prefixed  to  the  real  word,  '*  the  two  ca»> 
ties,"  they  having  been  previously  men- 
tioned, but  which  is  quite  out  of  place  be- 
fore a  non-significant  proper  name. 
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We  will  pass  lightly  over  Mr.  Forster*s 
ridiculous  blunder  about  the  palms  and  their 
fruitfulness.  The  preposition  which  he  ren- 
ders "  upon**  has  no  such  meaning  (De 
Sacy,  1. 1036) ;  but  may  signify  the  instru- 
ment or  material.  The  word  translated 
"  rocks*'  is  a  plural,  or  collective  noun,  and 
should  rather  be  rendered  "  stones."  The 
next  word,  for  which  Mr.  Forster  has  sub- 
stituted a  correction  within  brackets,  has 
no  meaning  that  we  can  discover.  The 
simplest  correction,  however,  is  to  remove 
the  diacritical  points,  with  which  Mr.  For- 
ster has  sprinkled  it,  reducing  the  Ya  and 
NOn  to  a  Sin.  We  have,  then,  the  word 
in  Freytag,  (IV.  54,  a)  where  it  is  inter- 
preted calx.  Of  course,  Mr.  Forster  thought 
that  the  bracketed  word  was  the  accusative 
dual  of  Kalla,  navium  statio ;  but  on  turn- 
ing to  De  Sacy,  (I.  904,  906),  he  will  see 
that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  so. 

"The  ascent  of  the  height"  We  cannot 
find  in  Freytag  the  principal  word,  which 
occurs  in  this  place,  in  Mr.  Forster's  copy 
of  the  text.  Nor  do  we  believe  there  is 
such  a  word  in  the  Arabic  language.  We 
are  ignorant  to  what  root  Mr.  Forster  would 
refer  it,  and  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  discovered  its 
meaning  to  be  that  given  above.  By  dter- 
ing  one  diacritical  point,  however,  we  getp 
in  place  of  a  non-existing  word,  one  which 
makes  most  excellent  sense,  but  which 
strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  Mr.  Forster's  theory. 
For  n,  we  read  b ;  this  gives  us  the  ord 
abw&biho,  (1. 17,  a),porlamfli  ejus  ;  which 
comes  in  very  well  after  the  preceding  word 
(I.  136  b),  rendered  quidam.  It  was  on 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  castie,  not  on  the  oi- 
cent  of  the  height,  that  the  stone  (not  rock — 
it  is  the  same  word  that  is  used  in  speaking 
of  the  second  castle)  was  found,  on  which 
the  first  poem  was  inscribed. 

We  will  make  no  further  comment  on 
Mr.  Forster's  version,  but  will  proceed  to 
give  our  own.  It  may  be  inaccurate  in 
many  points :  but  on  the  whole  it  gives  the 
substance  of  what  Al-kazwini  reaUy  says 
of  those  castles. 

<<  And  in  it  are  The  Two  Castles,  which  are 
nmong  the  castles  of 'Ad ;  and  when  Mo'awi- 
yah  sent  'Ahdorrahman,  the  son  of  Al  Hakenu 
into  Yemen  as  viceroy,  an  account  reached 
him  that  there  were,  on  the  coast  of 'Aden,  two 
cHsdes  of  the  castles  of  'Ad ;  and  that  in  the  sen 
thereof  there  w^  treasure.  And  he  greafly  de- 
sired to  posseps  it  And  he  went  away,  with 
one  hundred  horsemen,  ro  tlie  coast  of  ^  A  den. 
to  the  neighborhood  of  The  Two  Castles.  And 
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he  saw  the  wretched  etate  thereof  by  reason 
of  ttie  soil,  the  saitness  of  which  spoiled  the 
wella.  And  be  saw  a  castle,  built  with  sionea 
^md  lime,  and  upon  one  of  its  gates  a  great 
stone  was  elevated,  on  which  was  engraved  a 
poem.  [Then  follows  ibe  first  poem,  contain- 
ing ten  0011  pie ts.l  Aflerwards  he  passed  on 
to  the  other  castle,  which  was  at  the  distance 
of  four  parasangs ;  and  he  saw  its  wretched 
state,  beinff  ruined  by  the  doennons  and  neglect. 
He  desired  them  to  approach  tho  south  side  of 
the  castle ;  and  behola !  it  was  of  stone  and 
lime,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  filled  it  And 
we  saw  upon  the  gate  of  it  a  ?reat  stone,  upon 
which  was  engraved — "  [Then  follows  the 
second  poem,  consisting  of  seven  couplets.] 

Here  we  have  nothing  about  "  the  two 
ports,"  or  *'  the  rock  partly  washed  away 
oo  the  ascent  of  the  height."  Mr.  Forster 
found  these  in  Mr.  Wellsted's  description 
of  Hissan  Ghor&b,  and  he  would  have  his 
readers  suppose  that  they  occur  also  in  Al- 
kazwini*8  description  of  the  first  Adite 
castle.  They  are,  however,  the  mere 
4reams  of  his  own  excited  imaginiitioii. 

Mr.  Forster  is  anxious  that  the  second 
inscription  should  be  soughi  for  at  the  eas- 
tern one  of  the  two  messana'ats,  castles  so 
called  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  one 
hundred  and  eight,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  miles  eastward  of  Hissan  Ghor&b, 
or  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  of  'Aden.  There  can  be  no  harm 
in  a  search  being  made  here,  or  any  where 
else,  for  inscriptions;  but  we  have  no  ex- 
pectation thai  either  of  these  inscriptions 
will  be  found  there.  If  it  be,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  look  for  the  other  at  some  ruin 
about  fifteen  miles  distant.  We  believe, 
however,  thai  both  the  castles,  if  they  exist 
at  all,  would  be  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  'Aden — one  of  them  probably  at  the 
town  itself;  as  it  appears  to  us  quite  evident 
that  the  author  of  the  abore  narrative  iden- 
tified the  'Ad  of  Arabian  fable  with  the 
'Aden  of  reality.  As  for  the  inscriptions 
mi  the  castles,  we  have  already  expressed 
our  conviction  thai  they  never  existed  at 
all;  but  thai  those  given  by  Al-kazwini 
were  the  original  compositions  of  some 
Arabic  poet. 

We  have  now  performed  the  unpleasant 
task  to  which  we  felt  ourselves  called.  We 
have  shown  that  in  all  that  Mr.  Forster  has 
advanced  respecting  the  pretended  patri- 
archal inscriptions  of  Arabia,  which  he 
boasts  of  having  translated,  there  is,  from 
first  to  last,  not  one  particle  of  truth.  He 
has  begun  with  assuming  an  identity,  which 
certainly  does  not  exist,  betweea  the  real 
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inscription  and  the  supposed  original  of  an 
Arabic  poem.  In  order  to  establish  this 
assumed  identity,  he  has  falsified  the  accoani 
of  the  place,  where  this  poem  is  aaid  to 
have  been  found,  in  the  processes  of  both 
transcription  and  translation,  to  an  extent 
that  is,  we  believe,  without  a  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  literary  imposture.  He  has  next 
attempted,  on  the  supposition  that  this  pre- 
tended identity  was  real,  to  resolve  the  in* 
scription  into  its  component  words  and  let- 
ters. He  has  done  this  in  a  manner  that 
no  orientalist  or  etymologist  can  tolerate 
for  a  moment ;  his  alphabet  is  an  impossible 
one ;  his  glossary  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 
And,  lastly,  he  has  gone  on  to  interpret 
other  inscriptions,  without  having  any 
known  principles  from  which  to  start,  or 
any  settled  method  on  which  to  proceed. 
Or,  if  he  have  principles,  they  are  such  aa 
can  be  proved  false ;  if  he  have  method,  it 
is  what  past  experience  has  shown  to  lie 
absurd.  We  have  no  doubt  thai  he  is  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  reality  of  his  discov* 
eries;  and  the  same  lively  imagination 
which  makes  him  to  be  so,  will  naturally 
cause  him  to  give  credit  to  other  discove- 
ries of  the  same  sort.  If  not  checked,  he 
will,  we  fear,  go  on  from  one  absurd  inter- 
pretation to  another,  till  he  perhaps  lights 
upon  something  which  is  calculated  to 
bring  contempt  on  divine  revelation,  of 
which  he  fondly  imagines  thai  his  pretended 
discoveries  are  a  confirmation. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  pass  so 
unfavorable  a  judgment  on  the  work  of  a 
countryman ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  litera- 
ture of  our  common  country,  which  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  exposed  to  the  contempt  of 
the  German  universities,  as  it  will  be,  if  the 
judgment  of  the  Quarterly  Review  goes 
forth,  without  a  protest,  aa  that  of  the  n^ 
tion ;  and  for  the  sake  of  what  is  far  dearer 
to  us,  religion,  whc^e  sacred  cause  can 
only  receive  injury,  when  supported,  as  it 
is  in  this  instance,  by  arguments  based  on 
delusion;  we  have  felt  it  an  absolute  duty 
to  expose  the  true  character  of  thai  part  of 
Mr.  Forster's  book,  which  treats  of  these 
inscriptions.  Against  the  remainder  of  it, 
let  it  be  observed,  we  say  nothing.  There 
is  much  in  it  of  which  we  approve ;  and,  if 
it  had  not  come  before  us  in  such  bad  com- 
pany, we  might  have  pointed  out  its  merits ; 
but,  to  do  so  after  what  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  inscrij^ 
tions,  would,  ve  fear,  bie  considered  out  of 
place. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following 
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poetical  fersion  of  the  first  of  the  two  poems 
mentioned  to  this  article  : — 

We  dwelt  a  leagtb  of  time  at  ease  within  tfaia 

eaetle*e  walU; 
Strangen  to  waot,  which  never  reached  theae 

now  deaerted  balia ; 
Tbe  aea  rolled  in  upon  na  with  ita  fully  flowing 

tide, 
And  the  riYera  hurried  on  to  meet  it,  adown  the 

mountain  aide; 
Amid  the    loAj  palm-treea— for,  where'er  the 

water  flowed, 
Through   fertile  yalley  or  through  plain,  freah 

datea  the  keepera  aowed. 
There  waa  game  upon  the  land,  which  with  our 

bowa  and  anarea  we  aought ; 
And  the  acaljr  Ireaanrea  of  the  deep  with  neta  to 

ahore  we  brought. 
Proadly  we  walked  in  'broidered  ailka,  the  work 

ofakilfiil  banda. 
And  aatin  robea  of  divera  colore,  atriped  with 

bright  green  banda. 
There  were  monarcha  who  ruled  over  na,  from 

baaeneaa  far  removed, 
Who  all  the  work  era  of  iniqaity  with  ateadfaatneaa 

reproved ; 
Jnat  lawa  they  aaoctioned  for  ua,  which  firom 

Uud'a  pure  faith  were  given ; 
And  we  believed  the  dead  ahould  riae,  reatored 

bv  breath  from  heaven. 
At  length,  aaainat  thia  land  of  ouni  came  down 

invadera  fierce ; 
And  then  we  took  the  atraight,  dark  apeara,  their 

cruel  hearta  to  pierce. 
To  aave  our  wivea  and  little  onea,  our  blood  we 

freely  abed ; 
On  long-necked  ateeda  of  grey  or  dun,  full  faat 

and  fleet  we  aped ; 
And  met  tbe  proud  invadera,  with  hearta  and 

•worda  ao  keen. 
That  awiA  they  fled,  and  aoon  they  aank,  aa 

though  they  ne'er  had  been. 

M.  B. 
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FIVE  M1NUTF8*    GOSSIP  OVER  THE  AN- 
NUALS. 

Pko«  TUt*t  MafAsiae. 

TBB  xxsraAxc     heath's  book  of  beautt. 

We  had  thought  that  the  days  of  the 
Amtuah  were  fairly  at  an  end.  One  by  one 
have  we  seen  them  gradually  dropping  off 
from  the  ahining  circle,  that  whilom  crown- 
ed the  browa  of  Old  Cbriatroaa.  The  Am' 
iilrf  had  lost  its  charm ;  the  Oem  its  lustre ; 
the  Tekem^  like  other  tokens— -alas,  for  the 
fickleness  of  fashionable  love!— had  been 
iking  aside  neglected ;  the  Souvenir,  with 
its  hundred  memories  of  Alaric  Attila 
Watts,  was  remembered  no  more ;  the  Bi- 
jem  was  found  too  much  of  a  trifle  even  for 


triflers ;  yea,  the  yery  Amaranth  had  con- 
fessed itself  as  mortal  as  The  Wrtaih, 
All  these  had  vanished.  Every  December 
brought  its  return  of  killed.  Tbe  race 
was  dying  rapidly  out;  and  we  were  pre- 
paring to  sing  their  requiem  with  what 
tranquillity  we  could  command  under  so 
heavy  a  privation.  But  this  melancholy 
satisfaction  is  denied  us  for  yet  a  little  space. 
Poetical  M.  P.'s,  literary  gentlemen  cu 
half  pay,  and  ladies  suffering  under  a  ple« 
thora  of  sentiment  and  indifferent  rhyme^ 
are  not  prepared  to  abandon  this  agreea- 
ble medium  for  securing  the  iti  mortality  of 
a  month.  Volumes,  it  seems,  are  still 
wanted,  level  to  the  insipidity  of  an  even- 
ing party;  and,  accordingly,  cur  old 
friends,  The  Keepsake  and  The  Book  of 
Beauip,  have  onc6  more  visited  us  along 
with  the  November  rains. 

We  confess  the  convenience  of  such 
volumes  under  certain  circumstances. 
What  a  world  of  quiet  compliments,  for 
example,  may  be  dexterously  paid  to  a 
pretty  girl,  in  running  over  the  Book  of 
Beauty,  in  the  corner  of  a  drawing-room : 
or,  better  still,  on  a  summer  evening,  sit- 
ting in  some  embayed  window,  with  no 
more  dangerous  witness  of  looks  and 
blushes  than  tbe  westering  sun!  The 
face  of  this  beauty  or  that  is  either  so 
like  or  so  unlike  the  one  only  face  which, 
under  auch  circumstances,  exists  for  you 
on  earth !  Again,  it  can  only  be  seen 
properly  in  such  or  such  a  light !  You  must 
draw  closer  to  point  out  the  beauty  of  this 
smiling  lip,  or  that  tapering  arm,  till  per- 
haps the  solid  curls  of  the  fair  student  fall 
warmed  by  her  breath  upon  your  trem- 
bling hand.  In  auch  circumstances  elo- 
quence warms,  and  tbe  moon  is  admonish- 
ing you  from  the  sweet  heavens,  before  you 
awaken  from  tbe  Elysium  into  which  you 
have  been  innocently  led  by  a  discussion 
on  the  pictured  charms  of  the  Honorable 
and  Noble  Lady  Julia  Fitz-Faddle.  Or, 
again,  how  seasonable  a  relief  do  they  af- 
ford in  those  appalling  lulls  that  Ml  hap- 
pen in  that  impr^xticable  hall-hour  before 
dinner,  or  during  the  drawing-room  chill 
into  which  one  is  occasionally  elevated  from 
the  geniality  of  the  dining-room  and  Cock- 
burn  and  Campbell's  claret!  With  the 
roost  monosyllabic  of  Eve's  daughters  you 
may  contrive  to  make  yourself  agreeable, 
or  at  least  to  think  yourself  so,  over  some 
of  Stephanhoff's  prettinesses,  or  Chalon's 
fashionable  vulgarities.  But  here  our 
praise  of  these  volumes  stops. 
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That  men  and  women  gifted  with  dis* 
course  of  reason,  nay,  some  of  them  with 
some  little  literary  reputation  to  lose,  should 
be  found  so  foolish  as  to  contribute  to  these 
receptacles  of  insipidity  and  bad  taste,  is 
strange.  Time  was  when  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Macaulay,  and  writers 
of  that  stamp,  might  throw  some  lighter 
products  of  their  fancy  into  these  fiiiry 
barks,  assured  that  they  were  mingling  only 
with  companions  whose  society  was  no 
disgrace.  But  that  day  has  long  been 
gone ;  and  it  is  full  time  for  all  men  and 
women  who  hold  literatnre  in  due  rever- 
ence, to  withhold  their  names  from  such 
trumpery.  Genius  should  keep  no  terms 
with  folly.  It  is  quite  true,  that,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  what  in  the  volumes  before  us 
bears  the  names  of  those  whom  we  are  ao* 
customed  to  respect,  we  should  say  that 
they  possessed  a  marvellous  power  of  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  their  society. 
The  ass's  head  sits  naturally  upon  their 
shoulders.  But  this  is  no  grateful  sight 
If,  regarding  the  vehicle  as  worthless,  they 
have  written  without  care,  so  much  the 
worse.  The  excuse,  that  they  have  writ- 
ten down  to  the  level  of  their  compeers,  is 
treason  to  their  own  gifts,  the  greatest  trea* 
son  of  which  genius  can  be  guilty.  The 
world  should  never  see  the  froth  and  fiiil- 
ures  of  the  minds  which  seek  to  be  its  guides. 

One  very  prominent  instance  in  point 
occurs  in  one  of  the  volumes.  Benjamin 
D'Israeli  is  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood, 
— a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
has  strengthened  his  high  imaginings  by 
contact  with  busy  life,  and  earnest  grai^- 
pling  with  its  concerns.  As  a  prose  writer, 
for  concinnity  and  force  of  style,  he  is  in 
his  own  walk  surpassed  by  none.  His  iro« 
pulses  are  under  the  control  of  that  rare 

Duality,  good  taste :  and  in  the  power  of 
elineating  some  of  the  more  subtle  phases  of 
character— of  female  character  especially, 
*-his  place  is  with  the  highest.  Yet  observe 
in  what  absurdities  the  author  of  "  Coninm- 
by"  disports  himself  in  The  Keepsake  for 
1846! 

FANTASIA. 

By  tiM  AaUior  uf  "  Cooiaiiby.'* 
I. 

Tia  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonli^ ;  never- 
i^eaaing  sereimdes;  groops  of  gliding  lefvdr 
lera;  gydens,  foqntaina»  palases ! 

There  are  four  green  vistas,  and  from  each 
vista  comes  forth  a  damsel ;  each  damsel  in  a 
white  raiment,  each  with  a  masque,  fashioned 
and  glittering  like  a  star. 
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They  meet  and  curtsy  to  the  moon. 

^^O.^  Lady  Artemis,"  the  thrilling  voices 
cried ;  "  O  Liady  Arteniis,  £ndy  nilon  slumbers 
in  thy  bower ;  but  whv  are  we  alone  ?" 

There  are  four  bright  statues,  bright  heroic 
statues,  mounted  on  emerald  pedestulsi 
around  the  plot  where  the  star-faced  ladies 
sing. 

^  O !  Lady  Artemis,  why  are  we  alone  P 

Lo !  each  statue  from  its  pedestal  leaps  to 
the  earth,  bends  before  a  maiden,  extends  to 
her  his  hand,  and  leads  her  with  a  stately 
grace.    Nymphs  and  heroes  dance  together. 

Yes !  'lis  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight ; 
never  ceasing  sereoHdee ;  groups  of  gliding 
revellers ;  gardens,  fountains,  paJaces ! 

IL 

A  thousand  bright-eyed  pagea,  swinging 
baskets  full  of  flowers,  ffit  about  in  all  direo< 
tions,  and  present  each  shadowy  reveller  with 
a  lily ;  asking  and  responding  all  the  time  in 
chorus— 

'<  What  is  night  like  V 

*♦  Like  a  lily.'^ 

<<  What  is  morn  like  ?" 

*'  Like  a  rose." 

"  Yes !  night  is  like  a  lily,  and  momiug  like 
a  rose." 

Oh!  *tis  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight; 
never-ceasing  serenades ;  groups  of  gliding 
revellers ;  gardens,  Ibuntams,  palaces ! 

III. 

It  was  a  grove  remote  from  the  noisier  port 
of  the  demesne  $  the  music  so  distant,  that  it 
was  almost  overpowered  by  the  aeatle  voice 
of  the  fountain,  by  the  side  of  wKich  a  liero 
whispered  to  one  of  the  star-fared  maidens. 

'*My  heart  is  tender,  my  voice  is  hushed, 
mjr  thoughts  are  wild  (1)  and  beautiful  as  the 
twilight.    It  is  the  hour  of  love!" 

The  maiden  slowlv  removed  her  stany 
masque,  and  exhibited  the  crested  head  of  a 
splendid  serpent.  Its  eyes  glittered  with  pris- 
matic fire,  and  its  tongue  of  blue  and  arrowy 
flame  played  between  its  delicate  and  ebon 
jaws. 

"  You  are  alarmed  ?"  said  the  serpent 

**  Only  fascinated  I"  said  the  hero. 

"  Yet  yours  is  the  common  lot  of  premature 
passion,"  said  the  serpent ;  "  you  have  fallen 
m  love  with  a  majM|ue^  and  obtained  a 
monster." 

The  heroi  to  cover  his  confgsiont  placed 
the  masque  to  his  face ;  but  in  a  moment,  an 
almost  rude  grasp  tore  the  covering  from  his 
conntenance. 

<^A  maid  of  honor  of  itteetn  Artemis  is> 
niasiiig,"  said  a  kw^  Fbbd^  '^maii  yam  ara 
foQoil  intb  her  masqoe«" 

»  But  a  masque  is  not  a  maid,"  expostulated 
the  hero. 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances,^  said 
the  Faun,  ^  Hark!  her  Majesty  passes.  We 
most  foUiMi.'* 
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Thev  emerged  from  the  grove.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  procesBion  was  paMuig 
over  the  lawn ;  bands  of  youth  blowing  silver 
horns,  their  long  hair  dishevelled  or  their  tres- 
ses braided  with  lilies.  Strange  riders  on 
white  horses  followed  them  bearing  mystic 
banners.  A  wild,  yet  subdued  chorus,  a  clash 
of  cymbals,  and  a  chariot  drawn  by  an  ecstaiic 
troop  of  nymphs  and  satyrs.  Upon  its  iofiy 
throne  was  a  regal  form,  h^  melancholy 
beauty  like  the  eettin^  moon,  [ T h  is  is  happily 
saiil.J  As  tlie  chariot  passed,  the  countless 
windows  of  the  palaces  wt^re  illumined  by  a 
bright  blue  flame,  and  tongues  of  pallid  fire 
rose  from  the  roofs — like  tlie  tongue  of  the 
maid  of  honor. 

The  rout  has  paraed;  the  tinkle  of  the 
guitars  is  again  heard,  and  in  the  fair  and  un- 
disturbed light,  groups  of  dancers,  with  twink- 
ling yet  soundless  feet,  seem  to  sail  over  the 
ground.  All  is  mystery;  and  so  is  life. 
Whither  do  they  go?  and  where  do  we? 

Yet  it  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight; 
never-ceasing  serenades;  groups  of  gliding 
reveilers ;  gardens,  fountains,  palaces  1 


Now,  will  any  Christian  or  Israelitish 
gentleroan  help  us  to  the  meaning  of  this 
jumble  of  moonlight,  lilies,  star-faced  ladies, 
silver  horns,  blue  fire,  and  guitars  ?  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  Mr.  iPlsraeli  had  a 
meaning,  and  that  this  rhapsody  is  meant 
to  lead  the  fancy  somewhere;  but,  like 
Old  Gobbo's  road  to  Shykick's  bouse,  as 
pointed  out  by  his  son,  good  Master  Lan- 
celot Gobbo,  "'Ifaith,  'tis  a  marvellous 
hard  way  to  hit."  It  may  be,  nay,  it  must 
be,  that,  after  all,  k  is  merely  a  baU  set  for 

gudgeons  by  its  satirical  author,  in  the 
ope  of  hearing  it  ecstatically  exclaimed 
over,  as  undoubtedly  it  will  be,  by  ladies 
of  extreme  sensibilities,  and  Werter4aced 
young  gentlemen  in  white  crarats,  upon 
the  strength  of  the  liberal  allowance  of 
moonlight  with  which  the  '*  Ftrntoiic^*  is 
fltKided,  and  the  old  Roman's  principle, 
Oswe  ign0tum  pro  magnifico.  To  ue, 
much  pondering  its  import,  '*  all  is  myste- 
ry" indeed. 

In  running  over  the  pages  of  these  vol* 
umes,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  only  glancing 
at  that  which  we  are  already  familiar  with 
to  satiety.  The  Greek  islands,  with  their 
daughters  all  beauty  and  stupidity,  Italy, 
with  its  alternate  spriiUclings  of  love  and  as- 
sassination, piety  and  poisou,  furnish  forth 
the  usual  amount  of  tides.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  too,  ve  have  beautiful  Venice, 
with  laguoea,  gondolas,  breaches  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment,  and  ratafia  bis- 
cuit in  abundance.  The  Rhine,  with  a 
libera]  drench  of  Freiherra,  fat  canons, 
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and  fair  and  corpulent  Uebeskinder,  is  too 
good  a  thing  to  be  suffered  to  rest,  even 
now,  when  sober  people  think  no  more  of 
going  to  Coblentz,  than  they  do  of  a  pick- 
ling excursion  to  Hastings  or  Kirkcaldy. 
Neither  is  the  modern  English  domestic 
tale  forgotten  ;  and  it  is  served  in  the  good 
old,  well  understood  fashion — strongly  sen- 
timental, and  highly  spiced  with  Puseyism 
and  asterisks.  Let  us  extract,  for  an  illus- 
tration, a  few  specimens  of  a  tale  from 
The  Keepsake,  entitled — 


CLAftfCE  DEVEREUX. 

It  begins,  like  every  Annual  tale  which 
we  'can  remember  at  this  moment  to  have 
read  at  any  period  of  our  lives, — 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the  month  of  June. 
The  sun  had  scarce  sunk  beneath  the  horizon, 
when  seated  under  a  wide-spreading  oak.  in 
silence  enjoying  this  scene  of  summer  bright- 
ness, was  one  whose  remains  of  beauty  told 
that  that  form  had  once  been  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes.  Brighter,  alas  1  and  better  days  had 
been  hers ;  but  deep  sorrow  had  been  there. 
[  Quaere,  where  ?]  Tlie  gaze  of  melancholy  told 
she  had  quafied  the  cup  of  misery  to  its  dregs. 

At  her  feet  was  seated  a  bright  ibrm — 

This  is  Clarice,  of  course.  The  reader 
will  at  once  imagine  black  hair,  blue  eyes, 
a  figure  for  Raphael  to  paint,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  pass  on  with  us  to  the 
verge  of  the  first  grove  of  asterisks. 

Clarice  had  attained  her  seventeenth  year, 
ere  thoughts  of  her  marriage  had  entered  the 
mind  of  either  mother  or  daughter — " 

Very  remarkable,  certainly.  We  enter 
the  thickest  of  asterisks,  and  emerge  into 
this  novel  style  of  description. 

The  eve  was  dark  and  lourinff :  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  A  horseman,  muffled  in  a  cloak, 
souffht  shelter  in  a  cottage  in  the  lovely  neigh- 
borhood of .  His  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned form,  his  mild  and  polished  manner, 
bespoke  nobility  of  birth.  He  started,  on  enter- 
ing, to  behold  the  figure  of  a  surpassingly 
beautiful  girl  kneeling  by  the  bedside  of  a  dy- 
ing woman. 

The  stranger  paused^  as  if  to  gaze  upon  Ae 
bright  scene  oefore  him  of  beauty  heightened 
by  the  aet  of  piety. 

The  stranger  is  Lord  CliflTord,  who  is  at 
once  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Clar^ 
ice,  who,  OB  the  other  hand«  is  aboqt  to  be 
married  to  Sir  Charles  Everard,  lor  whom 
she  entertains  no  feeling  which  even  the 
oioet  fashionable  wife  might  be  ashamed  to 
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disown.     Asterisks  again  come  to  the  au- 
thor's aid. 

The  marriage  was  over ;  the  honeymoon  was 
paat ;  and  the  health  of  Clarice  was  fust  de- 
clining from  the  dissipation  of  London.  The 
feelinss  of  Clifford  towards  Lady  Everard  had 
daily  become  more  rooted  and  strengthened. 
He  would  ^aze  upon  her  with  a  depth  of  mel- 
ancholy that  told  he  too  clearly  beheld  the  fin- 
ger of  death  upon  that  brow  of  marble ;  and 
then  he  would  sigh  and  turn  away,  as  if  fearful 
lest  that  gaze  might  have  been  perceived  by 
her  all-seeing  eye. 

But  the  eye  is  keen  where  love  is  in  the 
heart ;  and  Clarice  reflected  with  delight  upon 
the  heartfelt  conduct  of  Lord  Cliflbrd,  which 
lost  none  of  its  value  by  being  compared  with 
the  vain  and  foolish  bearing  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded her.  All  was  cold  save  his  kindness, 
dtc.  &c.  His  manner  was  of  that  species, 
which,  by  its  captivating  softness,  deeply  pene- 
trates the  inmost  recess  of  woman's  heart,  and 
even  (?)  engages  the  afl'ections  of  that  being  to 
whom  its  homage  is  offered.  There  was  a 
sweetness  in  his  smile,  a  deep  tone  in  his  voice, 
which  is  ever  endearing  to  woman's  fond  and 
wretched  spirit. 

Clarire  had  never  repressed  any  feeling  to- 
wards Lord  Clifford.  Assured  of  her  own 
strength, — scorning  the  idea  of  danger,  she  had 
never  endeavored  to  subdue  the  growing  evil 
when  alone  it  was  to  be  subdued. 

We  make  another  bound,  and  cleariDg 
another  chevauz  defrise  of  asterisks,  alight 
on — 


Italy^  bright  Italy !  In  solitude  Claiice 
gazes  from  her  casement  upon  a  scene  of  sur- 
passing beauty ;  her  cheek  has  lost  its  bloom ; 
ner  eye  its  brightness;  her  work  lies  untouched ; 
her  book  unopened !  her  flowers  die  of  neglect, 
and,  as  she  kneels  in  prayer,  one  image  stands 
between  her  soul  and  heaven !  One  form  too 
dearly  and  too  madly  loved  ! 

We  are  into  the  asterisks  again,  and  lo ! 
what  follows. 

The  sun's  last  rays  gild  a  room  which  clearly 
demonstrates  by  its  elegance  and  comfort,  that 
the  hand  of  woman  has  been  there !  The  eve 
is  soft  and  lovely. 

*'  Do  you  love  me,  Clarice  7"  said  Walter, 
as  he  smoothed  her  pillow.  She  answered 
not,  but  gazed  on  his  manly  brow,  and  that 
gaze  was  sufllcient 

**  Bless  you,  Grod  bless  you,  mine  own,"  he 
replied. 

A  ^God  bless  you  "  that  oh  rang  in  her  ears 
when  he  was  not  by ;  that  to  her  was  sweeter 
than  anyearthly  melody  I  Who  has  not  felt 
thus?  What  woman  has  not  cherished  in 
her  heart  the  loved  one's  deep  solemn  "  God 
bless  yoo,"  even  (7)  amid  long  years  of  mieery 
and  absence?  Woman  alone  knows  how 
deeply  one  unkind  expression,  or  one  afiee- 
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tionate  regard  may  forever  influence  her  des- 
tiny! 

•  *  •  •  « 

The  sound  of  music  and  revelry  rent  the 
air:  mirth  and  laughter  echoed  through  the 
spacious  halls. 

Once  their  eves  met  with  an  expression,  that 
spoke  but  of  misery  and  deep  devotion.  I^ord 
Clifford  sighed  and  turned  away.  She  heard 
that  sigh,  she  watched  his  departure,  and  dark- 
ness to  her  impassioned  eye  overspread  the 
brilliant  apartment  as  his  loved  form  vanished. 

''You  are  tired,"  said  a  voice  behind  her. 

**  No,  no,"  she  replied,  ^  but  I  am  faint,  and 
I  would  breathe  the  fresh  air."  They  sought 
the  garden. 

And  there  we  may  leave  them.  It  is 
quite  plain  how  this  story  is  to  go.  A  de- 
claration, a  see-saw  between  inclination  and 
duty, — the  husband  dies,  a  good  deal  of 
love  and  agony  fills  up  a  page  or  two,  when 
an  incurable  consumption  comes  in  to  the 
aid  of  a  stumbling  morality,  and  carries  off 
the  heroine.  We  have  seen  the^ame  sort 
of  thing  so  oflen,  that  we  can  trace  the 
course  of  the  story,  as  plainly  as  we  can  do 
that  of  the  Thames  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's.  The  finale  has  long  been  stereo- 
typed for  the  use  of  all  romancers.  The 
reader  shall  judge. 

He  rose — he  gazed,  and  wildly  pressed  that 
hand  to  his  lips — he  gazed  agam  and  called 
aloud  after  ^  that  vainly  echoed  name  I"  He 
threw  himself  upon  that  still  lovely  form !  he 
clasped  the  corpse  of  Clarice  Everard! 

It  is  surely  time  that  this  style  of  thing, 
which  even  country  boarding  schools  are 
beginning  to  repudiate,  should  be  aban- 
doned. 

One  is  so  surprised  to  light  upon  any 
thing  which  shows  a  glimpse  of  originality 
and  self-dependence  amid  the  mass  of  vapid 
morality,  and  meaningless  maudlin,  which 
pervade  these  volumes,  that  its  merit  is  apt, 
for  the  moment,  to  be  over-estimated.  Yet, 
we  do  not  think  we  arc  doing  more  than 
justice  to  the  following  poem  when  we  say, 
that  it  is  a  graceful  expression  of  a  high- 
toned  strain  of  sentiment. 

THB   FAITH   OF   LOVB. 
Bf  UtM/Tom  HMoM. 

I 

I  blame  thse  not,  my  peerless  bride, 

Though  envy  hints  in  sneerins  tone. 
That  to  thy  beauty's  gnceftil  pride 

More  hearts  are  eaptive  than  my  own ; 
'Tis  so  perebaoce,  vet  not  a  pain 

Or  doabt  such  idle  taunts  can  move : 
The  force  of  calumny  is  vain 

Before  the  steadfiut  Faitk  tffLovw, 
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I  blam€  thee  not — Oh  !  who  would  blame 

A  ]ily*8  chaste  and  snowy  flower, 
Because  some  wanton  breeze  that  came 

To  steal  the  soft  and  scented  shower 
Of  its  delicious  breath,  should  claim 

The  treasure  of  that  love-fraught  sigh. 
Regardless  it  bestowed  the  same 

On  every  Zephyr  wandering  by. 

III. 

I  blame  thee  not — ^Oh,  who  would  blame 

A  star  that  glittered  pure  and  bright, 
If  flome  enthusiast  loved  its  flame, 

And  madly  deemed  the  gentle  light 
Stole  from  the  cold  and  distant  sky 

For  his  enamored  glance  alone. 
Forgetting  that  to  every  eye 

With  equal  charm  its  beauty  shone. 

IT. 

I  blame  thee  not,  if  some  who  meet 

That  centle  voice's  magic  song 
May  vainly  hope  that  sounds  so  sweet 

Must  breathe  a  passion  like  their  own — 
Unconscious  that  a  guardian  spell 

Some  blessed  angel  casts  o*er  thee, 
Within  whose  circle  nought  may  dwell, 

Save  Honor  and  Fidelity. 

T. 

1  blame  thee  not — no  thought  of  blame — 

No  coward  doubt — no  jealous  fear — 
Sullies  the  brightness  of  a  name 

My  inmost  soul  exults  to  hear ; 
No — if  before  my  idol's  shrine 

The  incense  of  the  world  is  thrown. 
There  let  it  burn — the  form  divine 

Is  marble,  save  for  me  alone. 

These  lines,  had  they  been  more  concise 
and  firm  in  expression,  would  not  have  been 
unworthy  of  a  strong-hearted  man.  But  we 
are  not  sorry  to  take  the  lesson  which  they 
convey  from  woman,  who  is  evermore  the 
best  teacher  of  unselfishness  and  chivalrous 
faith. 

The  poem  above  cited  occurs  in  Tht 
Keepsake,  We  extract  another  by  the  same 
lady  from  The  Book  of  Beauty,  which  we 
admire  for  its  truthfulness  and  the  tender- 
ness of  its  sentiment : 

A   PORTRAIT. 

She  stood  amid  the  crowded  hall. 

Forlorn — yet  oh,  how  fair ! 
Though  many  a  beauty  graced  the  hall, 

To  me  the  loveliest  there. 

Yet  guilt  and  wo  a  shade  had  cast 

Upon  her  youthful  fame, 
And  scornful  murmurs  as  she  passed, 

Were  mingled  with  her  name. 

M  She  was  not  beautiHil,"  they  said — 

1  felt  that  she  was  more  ; 
One  of  those  women  women  dread, 

Men  fatally  adort. 
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I  looked  into  her  languid  eyes, 

So  dark  and  deeply  set, 
And  read  such  thrilling  mysteries 

Of  passion  and  regret. 

I  thought  of  Eve  when  taught  to  sin, 

Fresh  from  the  serpent's  lore. 
Though  tutor'd  to  seduce  and  win, 

Yet  lovelier  than  before. 

In  truth  it  was  a  painfhl  sight. 

As  former  friends  parsed  by, 
To  see  her  quivering  lips  grow  white, 

Beneath  each  altered  eye. 

Oh  !  how  I  wished  some  angel  then 
His  pitying  wings  should  spread. 

To  shelter  from  the  scorn  of  men 
That  fair  defenceless  head. 

With  none  to  strengthen  or  sustain, 

Alas !  why  came  she  there. 
Amid  the  selfish  and  the  vain. 

Alone  in  her  despair ! 

Perchance  she  long*d  to  see  once  moris 

Some  dear  familiar  face — 
Some  vanished  friendship  to  implore, 

Some  enmity  efface. 

I  know  not :  for  our  first  and  last 

Sad  meeting  was  this  one. 
Tearful  I  gazed ;  but,  midnight  past, 

I  looked,  and  she  was  gone. 

In  a  volume  like  this  Book  of  Beauty, 
where  the  verses  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  panegyrics  on  the  charms  of  the  ladies 
whose  portraits  form  the  attraction  of  the 
volume^  we  do  not  expect  to  find  any  of  thai 
fer?id  energy  which  can  alone  make  such 
verses  tolerable.  Men  do  not  now-a-days 
give  to  the  world  their  tributes  to  the  Laih 
ras  and  Beatrices  of  their  hearts,  but  verj 
properly  reserve  their  erotics  for  the  eyes  of 
their  ladye-loves  alone.  Or,  if  thej  do  pub- 
lish them,  the  most  astute  of  gossips  wouJd 
be  perplexed  to  trace  the  "  rare  pale  Mar- 
garet," or  "  imperial  Eleanore,"  of  their 
canzonets  either  to  a  boudoir  in  Belgraire 
Square,  or  to  a  villa  in  Brompton.  The 
publishers  should,  however,  exercise  soBoe 
discrimination.  We  do  not  doubt  that  er* 
ery  one  of  these  pictured  beauties  is  con- 
sidered  by  somebody  or  other  as  creation's 
paragon  ;  but  when  we  find  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  graces  in  the  couplets  addressed 
to  nearly  every  one  of  them,  and  look  upon 
their  "counterfeit  presentments"  in  Tain 
for  a  glimpse  of  these  graces,  the  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable,  that  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  they  have  been  grossly  belied.  It  is 
quite  enough  to  have  a  very  indifferent  face 
presented  to  qs  as, beauty,  without  being 
told  in  b%h  fantastical  verses  that  it  is  per- 
fection* 
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The  authors  of  the  verses  generally,  apart 
from  those  alluded  to,  seem  to  be  ambitious 
of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Tennyson, 
and,  like  all  other  imitators,  they  make  a 
sad  mess  of  it.  Locksley  Hall  meets  us, — 
and  not  in  these  volumes  alone,  hut  on  every 
hand, — in  every  variety  of  perverted  shape. 
Every  body  seems  to  have  discovered,  all  at 
once,  that  he  or  she  has  been  jilted,  and 
that  jilting  (we  loathe  the  word)  is  a  crime 
of  the  blackest  die.  The  ballad,  too,  for 
which  Macaulay,  Praed,  and  Smythe,  have 
done  so  much  in  England,  and  which  our 
own  Aytoun  is  applying,  in  Blackwood,  to 
the  more  romantic  incidents  of  Scottish  his- 
tory, with  power  superior,  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, to  them  all,  is  also  in  high  favor.  But 
it  is  not  for  every  stripling  to  shoot  with  the 
bow  of  Ulysses.  Least  of  all  can  an  Eng- 
lishman tread  with  a  firm  foot  on  Scottish 
poetical  ground.  Mr.  Bayley  Cochrane  has 
essayed  his  strength  on  the  Battle  of  Sher- 
ra-Muir,  and  failed  ludicrously.  The  stir- 
ring cry,  "  Oh  for  an  hour  of  Dundee !" 
which  was  raised  by  old  Gordon  of  Glen- 
bucket,  in  the  shame  of  that  ill-conducted 
field,  is  worthy  of  verse  far  different  from 
■uch  hobbling  commonplace  as  this, — 

*^  For  one  hoar  of  Dundee  !  for  one  hqar  of  Dun- 
dee !" 
Then  should  the  fight  be  ours.    The  pibroch 
swell  afar. 
Curse  on  the  craven  c*e.     Charge  over  mount  and 
lea! 
Dash   through  the  thickest  fight !      Onward, 
Mar! 

This  is  Cockney  Gaelism  with  a  vengeance ; 
and  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  bard 
plunges  deeper  into  absurdity  in  every  verse. 
Histories  of  Scotland  are  surely  not  so 
scarce,  as  to  warrant  even  a  bard  of  the 
Annuals,  in  making  men  fight  for  "  Prince 
Charlie,"  as  Mr.  Cochrane  does,  before  the 
Chevalier  pretended  even  to  existence.  In 
fact,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Cochrane  is  not  confounding  Sheriff-muir 
with  Bonniemuir,'  for  a  note  to  the  poem 
informs  us  that  the  battle  in  question  took 
place  on  11th  November,  1815. 

We  have  too  much  regard  for  our  readers 
to  detain  them  longer  over  the  inanities  of 
these  volumes,  or  to  invite  them  to  themes 
BO  novel  as  that  mercilessly  persecuted  lady, 
Egaria,  or  to  lines  with  the  promising  title, 
"  Written  after  a  BalV*  Nay,  we  roust 
even  resist  the  attractions  of  Paolina  Gen- 
narot  by  Lord  William  Lennox,  although  it 
presents  the  strong  interest  of  a  married 
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lady's  elopement,  fragments  of  opera-house 
Italian,  and  a  couple  of  assassinations,  be- 
sides a  characteristic  amount  of  petty  lar- 
ceny. Such  trash  as  this  has  long  ceased 
to  be  even  a  legitimate  subject  of  mirth ; 
which,  under  a  repetition  of  the  nauseous 
dose,  has  changed  into  disgust.  It  is  time 
that  such  rubbish  were  swept  from  our  lit- 
erature altogether ;  and  that  publishers 
should  Bee  that  public  taste  has  advanced, 
while  the  producers  of  these  expensive  toys 
have  been  standing  still.  The  elegance 
and  finish  of  the  engravings  which  adorned 
the  earlier  Annuals,  as  well  as  their  then 
comparative  cheapness,  attracted  many  to 
the  observation  of  works  of  art  to  whom 
such  studies  had  previously  been  wholly 
unknown.  Where  the  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful exists  in  any  degree,  however  small,  a 
taste  for  art,  once  engendered,  is  evermore 
advancing.  Mere  neatness  of  execution  will 
not  long  delight.  The  passions,  the  imagi- 
nation, the  whole  inner  sense  mifst  be  grati- 
fied. But  to  a  mind  in  this  state  the  engrav- 
ings of  the  Annuals  present  nothing  which 
it  can  regard  with  pleasure.  The  class  for 
whom  they  were  intended  has  outgrown 
them,  as  the  public  generally  will  soon  out- 
grow the  hasty  and  soulless  illustrations  of 
such  papers  as  The  Pictorial  Times.  Their 
eye  and  taste  are  too  well  tutored  to  be 
caught  by  smooth  engravings  of  sleepy  Hai- 
d6es  and  sentimental  brigands.  There 
must  be  meaning  and  purpose,  expression 
and  suggestiveness,  in  any  work  of  art 
which  is  to  draw  money  from  their  purses. 
There  is  a  public  in  England  now,  and  a 
large  one,  who  look  to  quality,  not  to  quan- 
tity, in  their  purchase  of  the  luxuries  of  art. 
Let  the  publishers  look  to  this.  Let  them 
employ  the  powers  of  their  engravers  upon 
works  of  true  genius,  doing  itself  justice  bj 
taking  time  to  mature  its  thoughts  ;  or,  let 
them  expend  in  the  production  of  masterly 
transcripts  of  great  works  on  which  immor- 
tality has  already  set  its  seal,  the  immense 
sums  which  are  spent  in  the  production  and 
purchase  of  the  contemptible  art  and  not 
less  contemptible  literature  of  the  Annuals ; 
and,  while  enriching  themselves,  they  will 
elevate  their  country,  by  diffusing  that  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  exalted  in  art,  which 
is  at  once  the  parent  and  the  companion  of  all 
those  qualities  which  give  grace  to  life,  and 
refinement  to  society. 
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Correspondence  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Edmund  Burke.  Edited  by  Earl  Fitz- 
william  and  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  K.  C. 
B.  4  vols.   8?o.     Rivingtons,  London. 

Burke  died  in  1797,  and  yet,  after  the 
lapse  of  almost  half  a  century,  the  world  is 
eager  to  treasure  every  recollection  of  his 
name.  This  is  the  true  tribute  to  a  great 
man,  and  the  only  tribute  which  is  worth 
the  wishes  of  a  great  man.  The  perishable 
nature  of  all  the  memorials  of  human  hands 
has  justly  been  the  theme  of  every  moralist, 
since  tombs  first  bore  an  image  or  an  in- 
scription. Yet,  such  as  they  are,  they 
ought  to  be  given ;  but  they  are  all  that 
man  can  give.  The  nobler  monument 
must  be  raised  by  the  individual  himself, 
and  must  be  the  work  of  his  lifetime  \  its 
guardianship  must  be  in  the  hands,  not  of 
sacristans  and  chapters,  but  in  those  of  the 
world ;  his  panegyric  must  be  found,  not 
in  the  extravagance  or  adulation  of  his 
marble,  but  in  the  universal  voice  which 
records  his  career,  and  cherishes  his  name 
as  a  new  stimulant  of  public  virtue. 

We  have  no  intention  of  retracing  the 
steps  by  which  this  memorable  man  grad- 
ually rose  to  so  high  a  rank  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  own  times.  No  history  of  intel- 
lectual eminence  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  ninenteeth  century — the  most  troubled, 
important,  and  productive  period  of  human 
annals  since  the  birth  of  the  European 
kingdoms— can  be  written,  without  giving 
some  testimonial  to  his  genius  in  every 
page.  But  his  progress  was  not  limited  to 
his  Age.  He  is  still  progressive.  While 
his  great  contemporaries  have  passed  away, 
honored  indeed,  and  leaving  magnificent 
proofs  of  their  powers,  in  the  honor  and 
security  of  their  country,  Burke  has  not 
merely  retained  his  position  before  the  na- 
tional eye,  but  has  continually  assumed  a 
loftier  stature,  and  shone  with  a  more  radi- 
ant illumination.  The  great  politician  of 
his  day,  he  has  become  the  noblest  philoso- 
pher of  ours.  Every  man  who  desires  to 
Inow  the  true  theory  of  public  morals,  and 
the  actual  causes  which  influence  the  rise 
and  fall  of  thrones,  makes  his  volumns  a 
study  ;•  every  man  who  desires  to  learn  how 
the  most  solemn  and  essential  truths  may 
not  merely  be  adorned,  but  invigorated,  by 
the  richest  colorings  of  imagination,  must 
labor  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  compo- 


sition ;  and  every  man  who,  born  in  party, 
desires  to  emancipate  his  mind  from'  the 
egotism,  bitterness,  and  barreness  of  party, 
or  achieve  the  still  nobler  and  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  turning  its  evils  into  good,  and 
of  making  it  an  instrument,  of  triumph  for 
the  general  cause  of  mankind,  must  mea- 
sure the  merits  and  success  of  his  enter- 
prise by  its  similarity  to  the  struggles,  the 
motives,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Edmund  Burke. 

The  present  volumes  contain  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  correspondence  which 
Burke  carried  on  with  his  personal  and 
public  friends  during  the  most  stirring  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  The  papers  had  been  put 
in  trust  of  the  late  French  Lawrence  the 
civilian,  and  brother  to  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  with  whom  was  combined  in  the 
trust  Dr.  King,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, both  able  men  and  particular  friends 
of  Burke.  But  Lawrence,  while  full  of  the 
intention  of  giving  a  life  of  his  celebrated 
ftriend,  died  in  1809,  and  the  papers  were 
bequeathed  by  the  widow  of  Burke,  who 
died  in  1812,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  Elliot,  and  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  for  the  publication  of  such  parts 
as  had  not  already  appeared.  This  duty 
chiefly  devolved  upon  Dr.  King,  who  had 
been  made  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1808. 
Personal  infirmity,  and  that  most  distress- 
ing of  all  infirmities,  decay  of  sight,  retard- 
ed the  publishing  of  the  works;  but  six- 
teen volumes  were  completed.  The  Bishop's 
death  in  1828,  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes 
which  had  been  long  entertained,  of  an 
authentic  life  from  his  pen. 

On  this  melancholy  event,  the  papers 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  from  whom  they  devolved  to 
the  present  Earl,  who  with  Sir.  Richard 
Bourke,  a  distant  relative  of  the  family,  aiid 
personally  intimate  with  Burke  during  the 
last  eight  years  of  his  life,  has  undertaken 
the  present  collection  of  his  letters.  Those 
letters  which  required  explanation  have 
been  supplied  with  intelligent  and  necessary 
notes,  and  the  whole  forms  a  singularly 
important  publication. 


Many  of  Burke's  earliest  letters  were 
written  to  a  Richard  Shackleton,  the  son 
of  a  Quaker  at  whose  school  Burke  with 
his  two  brothers  had  been  placed  in  1741. 
In  1743,  he  was  placed  in  the  college  of 
Dublin,  and  then  commenced  bis  corres- 
pondence with  Shackleton.    Even   those 
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letters  exhibit,  at  the  age  of  a  little  more 
than  fifteen,  the  sentiments  which  his  ma- 
ture life  was  spent  in  establishing  and  en- 
larging. He  says  of  sectaries,  and  this 
was  to  a  sectary  himself  ''  I  assure  you,  I 
don't  think  near  so  favorably  of  those  sec- 
taries you  mentioned,  (he  had  just  spoken 
of  the  comparative  safety  of  virtuous  hea- 
thens, who,  not  having  known  the  name  of 
Christianity,  were  not  to  be  judged  by  its 
law,)  many  of  those  sectaries  breaking,  as 
they  themselves  confessed,  for  matters  of 
indifference,  and  no  way  concerned  in  the 
only  affair  that  is  necessary,  viz.,  salvation; 
and  what  a  great  crime  schism  is,  you  can't 
be  ignorant.  This,  and  the  reasons  in  my 
last,  and  if  you  consider  what  will  occur  to 
yourself,  together  with  several  texts,  will 
bring  you  to  my  way  of  thinking  on  that 
point.  Let  us  endeavor  to  live  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel ;  and  he  that 
prescribed  them,  I  hope,  will  consider  our 
endeavors  to  please  him,  and  assist  us  in 
our  designs. 

"  I  don't  like  that  part  of  your  letter, 
wherein  you  say  you  had  the  testimony  of 
well«doinff  in  your  breast.  Whenever  such 
notions  rise  again,  endeavor  to  suppress 
them.  We  should  always  be  in  no  other 
than  the  state  of  a  penitent,  because  the 
roost  righteous  of  us  is  no  better  than  a 
sinner.  Read  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican  who  prayed  in  the  temple." 

We  next  have  a  letter  exhibiting  the  ef- 
fect of  external  things  on  the  writer's  mmd, 
and  expressed  with  almost  the  picturesque 
power  of  his  higher  days.  He  tells  his 
friend,  that  he  will  endeavor  to  answer  his 
letter  in  good-humor,  ''  though  every  thing 
around,"  he  says,  *'  conspires  to  excite 
in  him  a  contrary  disposition — the  melan- 
choly gloom  of  the  day,  the  whistling  winds, 
and  the  hoarse  rumbling  of  the  swollen 
Liffey,  with  a  flood  which  even  where  I  write 
lays  close  siege  to  our  own  street,  not  per- 
mitting any  to  go  in  or  out  to  supply  us 
with  the  necessaries  of  life." 

After  some  statements  of  the  rise  of  the 
river,  he  says,  "  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see 
nature  in  those  great  though  terrible  scenes ; 
it  fills  the  mind  with  grand  ideas,  and  turns 
the  soul  in  upon  herself.  This,  together 
with  the  sedentary  life  I  lead,  forced  some 
reflections  on  me,  which  perhaps  would 
otherwise  not  have  occurred.  I  considered 
how  little  man  is,  yet,  in  his  own  mind,  how 
great  He  is  lord  and  master  of  all  things, 
yet  scarce  can  command  any  thing.  What 
«  ell  laidy  and  what  better  executed  scheme  of 
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his  is  there,but  what  a  small  change  of  nature 
is  entirely  able  to  defeat  and  abolish.  If 
but  one  element  happens  to  encroach  a  lit- 
tle upon  another,  what  confusion  may  it 
not  create  in  his  affairs,  what  havoc,  what 
destruction  :  the  servant  destined  to  his  use, 
confines,  menaces,  and  frequently  destroys 
this  mighty,  this  feeble  lord." 

One  of  those  letters  mentions  his  feel- 
ings'on  the  defeat  of  the  luckless  Charles 
Edward,  whose  hopes  of  the  British  crown 
were  extinguished  by  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  (April  16,  1746.)  "  The  Pretender 
who  gave  us  so  much  disturbance  for  some 
time  past,  is  at  length,  with  all  his  adhe* 
rents,  utterly  defeated,  and  himself  (as 
some  say)  taken  prisoner.  'Tis  strange  to 
see  how  the  minds  of  the  people  are  in  a 
few  days  changed.  The  very  men,  who, 
but  a  while  ago,  while  they  were  alarmed 
by  his  progress,  so  heartily  cursed  and 
hated  those  unfortunate  creatures,  are  now 
all  .pity,  and  wish  it  could  be  terminated 
without  bloodshed.  I  am  sure  I  share  in 
the  general  compassion.  It  is,  indeed, 
melancholy  to  consider  the  state  of  those 
unhappy  gentlemen  who  engaged  in  this 
affair,  (as  for  the  rest  they  lose  but  their 
lives,)  who  have  thrown  away  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  and  destroyed  their  families 
for  ever,  in  what,  I  believe,  they  thought  a 
just  cause."  Those  sentiments  exhibit  the 
early  propensity  of  Burke's  mind  to  a  gen* 
erous  dealing  with  political  opponents. 
He  was  a  Protestant,  a  zealous  admirer  of 
the  constitution  of  1688,  as  all  Irish  Protes- 
tants were  of  his  day,  whether  old  or 
young;  and  yet  he  feels  an  unequivocal,  as 
it  was  a  just  compassion  for  the  brave  men, 
who,  under  an  impulse  of  misapplied  loyalty, 
and  in  obedience  to  a  mistaken  sense  of 
duty,  went  headlong  to  their  ruin,  for  a 
prince  who  was  -a  Papist,  and  thus  would 
have  been,  like  his  father,  a  most  hazardous 
sovereign  to  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
England. 

In  allusion  to  his  collegiate  career,  lie 
describes  himself  as  having  taken  up  every 
successive  subject,  with  an  ardor  which, 
however,  speedily  declined. 

"  First,  I  was  greatly  taken  with  natural 
philosophy,  which,  while  I  should  have 
given  my  mind  to  logic,  employed  me  in- 
cessantly, (logic  forming  a  principal  part 
of  the  first  year's  studies.)  "This  I  call  my 
furor  mathematicus.  But  this  worked  off 
as  soon  as  I  began  to  read  it  in  the  college. 
This  threw  me  back  to  logic  and  metaphy»> 
ics.    Here  I  remained  a  good  while,  and 
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with  mach  pleasure,  and  this  was  mj  furor 
logicus — a  disease  ?erj  connnion  in  the  days 
of  ignorance,  and  very  nncommon  in  these 
enlightened  times.  Next  sncceeded  the 
furor  historicusy  which  also  had  its  day, 
hut  is  now  no  more,  being  absorbed  in  the 
furor  poeiicus,  which  (as  skilful  physicians 
assure  me)  is  difficultly  cured.  But  doc- 
tors differ,  and  I  don't  despair  of  a  cure." 
Fortunately,  he  at  last  accomplished  that 
cure,  for  his  early  poetry  gives  no  indica- 
tions of  future  excellence.  His  prose  is 
much  more  poetic,  even  in  those  early  let- 
ters, than  his  verse.  A  great  poet  unques- 
tionably is  a  great  man  ;  but  Burke's  great- 
ness was  to  be  achieved  in  another  sphere. 
It  is  only  in  the  visions  of  prophecy  that  we 
see  the  Lion  with  wings.  Burke  entered 
his  name  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  April 
1747,  and  went  to  London  to  keep  his  terms 
in  1750.  He  was  now  twenty-two  years 
old,  and  Jiis  constitution  being  delicate, 
and  apparently  consumptive,  he  adopted, 
during  this  period  of  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, a  habit  to  which  he  probably  owed 
his  strength  of  constitution  in  afler-life. 
During  the  vacations,  he  spent  his  time  in 
travelling  about  England,  generally  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend  and  relative,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Burke.  Though  his  finances  were  by 
BO  means  narrow — his  father  being  a  man 
of  success  in  his  profession — Burke  proba- 
bly travelled  the  greater  part  of  those  jour- 
neys on  foot.  When  he  found  an  agreea- 
ble country  town  or  village,  he  (ixed  his 
quarters  there,  leading  a  regular  life,  ris- 
ing early,  taking  frequent  exercise,  and 
employing  himself  according  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  hour.  There  could  be  no 
wiser  use  of  his  leisure;  exercise  of  the 
frame  is  health  of  the  mind,  open  air  is  life 
to  the  student,  change  of  scene  is  mental 
vigor  to  an  inquiring,  active,  and  eager 
spirit ;  and  thus  the  feeble  boy  invigorated 
himself  for  the  most  strenuous  labors  of  the 
man,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  career 
of  en[iinent  usefulness  and  public  honor  for 
nearly  half  a  century  of  the  most  stirring 
period  of  the  modern  world. 

Some  of  his  letters  touch,  in  his  style  of 
grave  humor,  on  these  pleasant  wanderings. 
— "  You  hive  compared  me,  for  my  ram- 
bling disposition,  to  the  sun.  Sincerely,  I 
can't  help  finding  a  likeness  myself,  for 
they  say  the  sun  sends  down  much  the  same 
influences  whenever  he  comes  into  the  same 
signs.  Now  I  am  infltienced  to  shake  off 
my  laziness,  and  write  to  you  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year,  and  from  the  same  west 
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country  I  wrote  my  last  in.  Since  I  had 
your  letter  I  have  often  shifted  the  scene. 
I  spent  part  of  the  winter,  that  is  the  term 
time,  in  London,  and  part  in  Croydon  in 
Surrey.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer,  finding  myself  attacked  with  my  old 
complaints,  I  went  once  more  to  Bristol, 
and  found  the  same  benefit."  Of  his  ad- 
ventures at  Monmouth,  he  says  they  would 
almost  compose  a  novel,  and  of  a  more 
curious  kind  than  is  generally  issued  from 
the  press.  He  and  his  relative  formed  the 
topic  of  the  town,  both  while  they  were  there 
and  after  they  left  it.  "  The  most  inno* 
cent  scheme,"  said  he,  "  they  guessed,  was 
that  of  fortune- hunting ;  and  when  they 
saw  us  quit  the  town  without  wives,  the 
lower  sort  sagaciously  judged  us  spies  to 
the  French  king.  What  is  much  more 
odd  is,  that  here  my  companion  and  I  puz- 
zled them  as  much  as  we  did  at  Monmouth, 
[he  was  then  at  Turlaine  in  Wiltshire,]  for 
this  is  a  place  of  very  great  trade  in  mak- 
ing fine  clothes,  in  which  they  employ  a 
great  number  of  hands.  The  first  conjec- 
ture they  made  was,  that  we  were  authors, 
for  they  could  not  fancy  how  any  other  sort 
of  people  could  spend  so  much  of  their  time 
at  books ;  but  finding  that  we  receive  from 
time  to  time  a  good  many  letters,  they  con- 
clude us  merchants.  They  at  last  began  to 
apprehend  that  we  were  spies  from  Spain 
on  their  trade."  Still  they  appeared  mys- 
terious ;  and  the  old  woman  in  whose  lodg- 
ings they  lived,  paid  them  the  rather  ambig- 
uous compliment  of  saying,  "  I  believe  that 
you  be  gentlemen,  but  I  ask  no  questions." 
**  What  makes  the  thing  still  better,"  says 
Burke,  "  about  the  same  time  we  came 
hither,  arrived  a  little  parson  equally  a 
stranger ;  but  he  spent  a  good  part  of  his 
time  m  shooting  and  other  country  amuse- 
ments, got  drunk  at  night,  got  drunk  in  the 
morning,  and  became  intimate  with  every 
body  in  the  village.  But  he  surprised  no- 
body, no  questions  were  asked  about  him, 
because  he  lived  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  that  two  men  should  come  into  a 
strange  country,  and  partake  of  none  of  the 
country  diversions,  seek  no  acquaintance, 
and  live  entirely  recluse,  is  something  so 
inexplicable  as  to  puzzle  the  wisest  heads, 
even  that  of  the  parish-clerk  himself." 

About  the  year  1756,  Burke,  still  with- 
out a  profession — for  though  he  had  kept 
his  terms  he  was  never  called  to  the  bar — 
began  to  feel  the  restlessness,  perhaps  the 
self-condemnation,  natural  to  every  man 
who  feels  life  advancing  on  him  without  an 
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object.  He  now  determined  to  try  his 
strength  as  an  author,  and  published  his 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society — a  pam- 
phlet in  which,  adopting  the  showy  style  of 
Bolingbroke,  but  pushing  his  arguments  to 
the  extreme,  he  shows  the  fallacy  of  his 
principles.  This  work  excited  considera- 
ble attention  at  the  time.  The  name  of  the 
author  remained  unknown,  and  the  imitation 
was  so  complete,  that  for  some  time  it  was 
regarded  as  a  posthumous  work  of  the  in- 
fidel lord.  Burke,  in  one  of  his  later  pub- 
lications, exclaims — Who  now  reads  Bo- 
lingbroke  ?  who  ever  read  him  through  ? 
We  may  be  assured,  at  least,  that  one  read 
him  through;  and  that  one  was  Edmund 
Burke.  The  dashing  rhetoric,  and  head- 
long statements  of  Bolingbroke  ;  his  sin- 
gular affluence  of  language,  and  his  easy 
disregard  of  fact ;  the  boundless  lavishing 
and  overflow  of  an  excitable  and  glowing 
mind,  on  topics  in  which  prejudice  and 
passion  equaJly  hurried  him  onward,  and 
which  the  bitter  recollections  of  thwarted 
ambition  made  him  regard  as  things  to  be 
trampled  on,  if  his  own  fame  was  to  survive, 
was  incomparably  transferred  by  Burke  to 
his  own  pages.  The  performance  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  sensation  amongst  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  and  literature. 
Chesterfield  pronounced  it  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Bolingbroke.  Mallet,  the  literary 
lord's  residuary  legatee,  was  forced  to  dis- 
claim it  by  public  advertisement ;  but  Mal- 
let's credit  was  not  of  the  firmest  order, 
and  his  denial  was  scarcely  believed  until 
Burke's  name,  as  the  author,  was  known. 
But  his  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
brought  him  more  unequivocal  applause. 
His  theory  on  this  subject  has  been  disput- 
ed, and  is  obviously  disputable ;  but  it  was 
chiefly  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  it 
has  never  been  wholly  superseded,  and,  for 
elegance  of  diction,  has  never  been  equal- 
led. It  broucrht  him  into  immediate  inter- 
course  with  all  that  may  be  called  the  fash- 
ion of  literature — Lyttleton,  Warburton, 
8oame  Jenyns,  Hume,  Reynolds,  Lord 
Bath,  Johnson,  the  greatest  though  the  least 
influential  of  them  all,  and  Mrs.  Montague, 
the  least  but  the  most  influential  of  them 
all.  There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  called  fortune  in  this  successful  in- 
troduction to  the  higher  orders  of  London 
society ;  for  many  a  work  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  more  important  originality  has 
been  produced,  without  making  its  author 
known  beyond  the  counter  of  the  publisher. 
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But  what  chance  began  his  merits  com- 
pleted. The  work  was  unquestionably  fit 
for  the  hands  of  blue-stockingism;  the  topic 
was  pleasing  to  literary  romance;  the  very 
title  had  a  charm  for  the  species  of  philoso* 
phy  which  lounges  on  sofas,  and  talks  met- 
aphysics in  the  intervals  of  the  concert  or 
the  card-table.  It  may  surprise  us,  that  in 
an  age  when  so  many  manly  and  muscular 
understandings  existed  at  the  same  time  in 
London,  things  so  infinitely  trifling  as  con- 
versaziones should  have  been  endured ;  but 
conversaziones  there  were,  and  Burke's 
book  was  precisely  made  to  their  admira- 
tion. It  is  no  dishonor  to  the  matured  abil- 
ities of  this  great  man,  that  he  produced  a 
book  which  found  its  natural  place  on  the 
toilet-tables,  and  its  natural  praise  in  the 
tongues  of  the  Mrs.  Montagues  of  this 
world.  It  might  have  been  worse ;  he 
never  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  make  it 
better;  the  theory  is  worth  nothing,  but 
the  language  is  elegant;  and  theVhole,  re- 
garded as  the  achievement  of  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  does  honor  to  the  spirit  of  his 
study,  and  the  polish  of  his  pen. 

A  change  was  now  to  take  place  io 
Burke's  whole  career.  He  might  have  per- 
ished in  poverty,  notwithstanding  his  gen- 
ius, except  for  the  chance  which  introduced 
him  to  Fitzherbert,  a  graceful  and  ac- 
complished man,  who  united  to  a  high  tone 
of  fashionable  life  a  gratification  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  intelligent  society.  Partly 
through  this  gentleman's  interference,  and 
partly  through  that  of  the  late  Earl  of  Char- 
lemont,  Burke  was  introduced  to  William 
Gerard  Hamilton,  who  shortly  afler  went 
to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant, Lord  Halifax.  However,  this  connex- 
ion, though  it  continued  for  six  years,  was 
evidently  an  uneasy  one  to  Burke ;  and  a 
letter  written  by  him  in  the  second  year  of 
his  private  secretaryship  to  Hamilton,  shows 
how  little  they  were  fitted  for  cordial  associ- 
ation.  A  pension  of  <£300  a-year  was  as- 
signed to  Burke  as  a  remuneration  for  big 
services,  which,  however,  he  evidently 
seemed  to  regard  in  the  light  of  a  retaining 
fee.  In  consequence  of  this  conception, 
and  the  fear  of  being  fettered  for  life,  Burke 
wrote  a  letter,  stating  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  pub- 
lication on  his  own  account. 

"  Whatever  advantages,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  acquired,  have  been  owing  to  some 
small  degree  of  literary  reputation.  It 
would  be  hard  to  persuade  me  that  any  fur- 
ther services  which  your  kindness  may  pro- 
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pose  for  me,  or  any  in  which  my  friends  may 
co-operate  with  you,  will  not  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  doing  something  to  cultivate 
and  keep  alive  the  same  reputation  I  am 
fully  sensible  that  this  reputation  may  be  as 
much  hazarded  as  forwarded  by  a  liew  pub- 
lication ;  but  because  a  certain  oblivion  is 
the  consequence  to  writers  of  my  inferior 
class  of  an  entire  n^Iect  of  publication,  I 
consider  it  such  a  risk  as  must  sometimes 
be  run.  For  this  purpose  some  short  time, 
at  convenient  intervals,  and  especially  at 
the  dead  tiitie  of  the  year,  it  would  be  re- 
quisite to  study  and  consult  proper  books. 
The  matter  may  be  very  easily  settled  by  a 
good  understanding  between  ourselves,  and 
by  a  discreet  liberty,  which  I  think  you 
woald  not  wish  to  restrain,  or  I  to  abuse.'' 

However,  it  will  be  seen  that  Gerard 
Hamilton  thought  differently  on  the  subject. 
We  break  off  this  part  of  the  correspond- 
ence, for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  frag- 
ment of  that  wisdom  which  formed  so  early 
and  so  promising  a  portion  of  the  mind  of 
Burke.  In  writing  of  his  brother  Richard 
to  his  Irish  friend,  he  says — "  Poor  Dick 
sets  off  at  the  beginning  of  next  week  for 
the  Granadas,  [in  which  he  had  obtained  a 
place  under  government.]  He  goes  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  which  are  all  but  little 
enough  to  battle  with  a  bad  climate  and  a 
bad  season.  But  it  must  be  submitted  to. 
Providence  never  intended,  to  much  the 
greater  part,  an  entire  life  of  ease  and  qui- 
et. A  peaceable,  honorable,  and  affluent 
decline  of  life  must  be  purchased  by  a  labo- 
rious or  hazardous  youth  ;  and  every  day,  I 
think  more  and  more  that  it  is  well  worth 
the  purchase.  Poverty  and  age  suit  very  ill 
together,  and  a  course  of  struggling  is  mis- 
erable indeed,  when  strength  is  decayed  and 
hope  gone.      Turpe  senex  miles  !" 

Burke's  quarrel  with  Hamilton  ended  in 
his  resigning  his  pension.  His  feelings  ap- 
pear to  have  been  deeply  hurt  by  Hamilton's 
superciliousness,  and  his  demand  for  the 
right  to  employ  the  whole  time  of  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  In  a  long  explanatory  let- 
ter to  Hutchinson,  a  leading  member  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  father  of  the  late 
Lord  Donoughmore,  he  says,  indignantly 
enough — "  I  flatter  myself  to  let  you  see 
that  I  deserved  to  be  considered  in  another 
manner  than  as  one  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  cat- 
tle, or  as  a  piece  of  his  household  stuff.  Six 
of  the  best  years  of  my  life  he  took  me  from 
every  pursuit  of  literary  reputation,  or  of 
improvement  of  my  fortune.  In  that  time 
he  made  his  own  fortune,  a  very  great  one ;  | 
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and  he  has  also  taken  to  himself  the  very 
little  one  which  I  had  made.  In  all  this 
time  you  may  easily  conceive  how  much  I 
felt  at  being  left  behind  by  almost  all  mj 
contemporaries.  There  never  was  a  season 
more  favorable  for  any  man  who  chose  to 
enter  into  the  career  of  public  life ;  and  I 
think  I  am  not  guilty  of  ostentation  in  sup- 
posing my  own  moral  character  and  my  in- 
dustry, my  friends  and  connexions,  when 
Mr.  H.  first  sought  my  acquaintance,  were 
not  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  several  whose 
fortune  is  at  this  day  upon  a  very  different 
footing  from  mine." 

It  is  eviident  that  Burke's  mind  was  at  this 
period  turned  to  authorship,  and  that  his 
chief  quarrel  arose  from  the  petty  and  prag- 
matical demand  of  Hamilton,  that  he  should 
abandon  it  altogether.  Burke  soon  had  am- 
ple revenge,  if  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  ob- 
scurity into  which  Hamilton  rapidly  fell,  and 
the  burlesque  which  alone  revived  his  name 
from  its  obscurity.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  must  have  been  a  lesson  to  the  vani- 
ty of  the  one,  as  pungent  as  was  its  triumph. 
If  ever  the  fate  of  Tantalus  was  realized  to 
man,  it  was  in  the  perpetual  thirst  and  per- 
petual disappointment  of  Hamilton  for  pub- 
lic name.  'The  cup  never  reached  his  lips  but 
it  was  instantly  dry ;  while  Burke  was  seen 
revelling  in  the  full  flow  of  public  renown — 
buoyant  on  the  stream  into  which  so  many 
others  plunged  only  to  sink,  and  steering  his 
noble  course  with  a  full  mastery  of  the  cur- 
rent. ''  Single-speech  Hamilton"  became  a 
title  of  ridicule,  while  Burke  was  pouring 
forth,  night  afler  night,  speech  after  speech, 
rich  in  the  most  sparkling  and  most  solid 
opulence  of  the  mind.  He  must  have  been 
more  or  less  than  man,  to  have  never  cast  a 
glance  at  the  decrepitude  of  the  formal  cox- 
comb whom  he  once  acknowledged  as  his 
leader,  and  compared  his  shrunk  shape  with 
the  vigorous  and  athletic  proportions  of  his 
own  intellectual  stature.  Hamilton,  too, 
must  have  had  many  a  pang.  The  wretched 
nervousness  of  character  which  at  once 
stimulated  him  to  pine  for  distinction,  and 
disqualified  him  from  obtaining  it,  must 
have  made  his  life  miserable.  If  the  magni- 
ficent conception  of  the  poet's  Prometheus 
coiild  be  lowered  to  any  thing  so  trivial  as  a 
disappointed  politician  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  its  burlesque  might  be  amply  shown 
in  a  mind  helplessly  struggling  against  a 
sense  of  its  own  inferiority,  gnawed  by  envy 
at  the  success  of  better  men,  and  with  only 
sufficient  intellectual  sensibility  remaining 
to  have  that  gnawing  constantly  renewed. 
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Burke's  letters  to  the  chief  Irishmen  with 
whom  his  residence  in  Dublin  had  brought 
him  into  intercourse,  long  continued  indig- 
Qflnt  "  Having  presumed/'  said  he  in  one 
of  those  explanatory  letters,  "  to  put  a  test 
to  me,  which  no  man  not  born  in  Africa 
ever  thought  of  taking,  on  my  refusal  he 
broke  off  all  connexion  with  me  in  the  most 
insolent  manner.  He,  indeed,  entered  into 
two  several  negotiations  afterwards,  but 
both  poisoned  in  their  first  principles  by  the 
same  spirit  of  injustice  with  which  he  set 
out  in  his  first  dealings  with  me.  I,  there- 
fore, could  never  give  way  to  his  proposals. 
The  whole  ended  by  his  possessing  himself 
of  that  small  reward  for  my  services  which, 
I  since  find,  he  had  a  very  small  share  in 
procuring  for  me.  Afler,  or,  indeed,  rather 
daring  his  negotiations,  he  endeavored  to 
slain  my  character  and  injure  my  future 
Ibrtune,  by  every  calumny  his  malice  could 
sDggest.  This  is  the  case  of  my  connexion 
with  Mr  Hamilton." 

If  all  this  be  true — and  who  ever  impeach- 
ed the  veracity  of  Burke  in  any  thing  ? — 
the  more  eflfectually  his  enemy  was  trampled 
the  better :  malice  can  be  punished  suffi- 
ciently only  by  extirpation. 

A  powerfol  letter  to  Henry  Flood,  then 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  shows  how  deeply 
Burke  felt  the  vexation  of  Hamilton's  con- 
duct, and  not  less  explicitly  administers  the 
moral,  of  how  much  must  be  suffered  by 
every  man  who  enters  into  the  conflicts  of 
pablic  life. 

Flood,  too,  had  his  share  of  those  vexa- 
tions ;  perhaps  more  of  them  than  his  cor- 
respondent. Henry  Flood  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  whom  Ireland  had 
produced.  Commencing  his  career  with  a 
bandsome  fortune,  he  had  plunged  into  the 
dissipation  which  was  almost  demanded  of 
men  of  family  in  his  day ;  but  some  acci- 
dental impression  (webelive  a  fit  of  illness) 
suddenly  changed  his  whole  course.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  public  life,  entered 
tbe  House  of  Commons,  and  suddenly 
astonished  every  body  by  his  total  transfor- 
mation from  a  mere  man  of  fashion  to  a 
vigorous  and  brilliant  public  orator.  He 
was  the  most  logical  of  public  speakers, 
without  the  formality  of  loj^ic,  and  the  most 
imaginative,  without  the  flourish  of  fancy. 
For  ten  years.  Flood  was  the  leader  of  the 
House,  on  whichever  side  he  stood.  He 
was  occasionally  in  opposition,  and  the 
champion  of  opposition  politics  in  his  ear- 
ner career;    but  at  length,  unfortunately 
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alike  for  his  feelings  and  his  fame,  he  grew 
indolent,  accepted  an  almost  sinecure 
place,  and  indulged  himself  in  ease  and 
silence  for  full  ten  years.  A  loss  like  this 
was  irreparable,  in  the  short  duration  allots 
ted  to  the  living  supremacy  of  statesmas- 
shipi  No  man  in  the  records  of  the 
English  parliament  has  been  at  his  highest 
vigor  for  more  than  ten  years;  he  may 
have  been  rising  before,  or  inheriting  a 
portion  of  his  parliamentary  distinctions- 
enough  to  give  dignity  to  his  decline ;  but 
his  true  time  has  past,  and  thenceforth  he 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  reflection  of  his 
own  renown.  Flood  had  already  passed 
his  hour  when  he  was  startled  by  the  new- 
born splendor  of  Grattan.  The  contest 
instantly  commenced  between  those  ex* 
traordinary  men,  and  was  carried  on  for 
a  while  with  singular  animation,  and  not 
less  singular  animosity.  The  ground  of 
contest  was  the  constitution  of  1782.  The 
exciting  cause  of  contest  was  the  wrath 
of  Flood  at  seeing  the  laurels  which  he 
had  relinquished  seized  by  a  younger 
champion,  and  the  daring,  yet  justified 
confidence  of  Grattan  in  bis  own  admirable 
powers  to  win  and  wear  them.  Flood,  in 
the  bitterst  pungency  of  political  epigram, 
charged  Grattan  with  having  sold  himself 
to  the  people,  and  then  sold  the  people  to 
the  minister  for  prompt  payment.  (A  vote 
of  0^50,000  had  been  passed  to  purchase 
an  estate  for  Grattan.)  Grattan  retorted, 
that  "  Flood,  after  having  sold  himself  to 
the  minister,  was  angry  only  because  he 
was  interrupted  in  the  attempt  to  sell  him- 
self to  the  people."  The  country,  fond  of 
the  game  of  partizanship,  ranged  itself 
under  the  banners  of  both,  alternately  hiss- 
ed and  applauded  both,  and  at  length  aban- 
doned both,  and  in  its  new  fondness  for 
change,  adopted  the  bolder  banners  of 
revolution.  Both  were  fighting  for  a  sha- 
dow, and  both  must  have  known  it;  but 
the  prize  of  rhetoric  was  not  to  be  given 
up  without  a  struggle.  The  **  constitu- 
tion "  was  rapidly  Airgotten,  when  Flood 
retired  into  England  and  obscurity;  and 
Grattan,  who  had  been  left,  if  not  vic- 
tor, at  least  possessor  of  the  field,  grew 
tired  of  struggles  without  a  purpose,  and 
plaudits  without  a  reward.  The  absurdity 
of  affecting  an  independence  which  could 
not  exist  an  hour  but  by  the  protection  of 
England,  and  the  burlesque  of  a  parlia- 
ment into  which  no  man  entered  but  in 
expectation  of  a  job;  the  scandal  of  an 
Irish   slave-market,  and  the  costliness  of 
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parehasing  representatives,  only  to  be  sold 
by  tbem  in  turn,  became  so  pnlpable  to  the 
national  eye,  that  the  nation  contemptuous- 
ly cashiered  the  legislature.  The  gamblers 
who  had  made  their  fortunes  off  the  people, 
and  had  amused  themselves  with  building 
a  house  of  cards,  saw  their  paper  fabric  fall 
at  the  first  breath ;  and  the  nation  looked 
on  the  fall  with*  the  negligent  scorn  excited 
in  rational  eyes  by  detected  imposture. 
The  attempt  is  once  more  prepared,  but 
Ireland  will  have  no  house  of  cards,  still 
less  will  she  suffer  the  building  of  an  hos- 
pital for  decayed  fashion  and  impotent 
intrigue — a  receptacle  for  political  incura- 
bles— and  meritorious,  in  the  sight  even  of 
its  projectors,  simply  for  affording  them 
snosc  stewardships,  showy  governorships, 
and  the  whole  sinecure  system  of  emolu- 
ment without  responsibility. 

Burke  again  repeats  to  Flood  his  wrath 
at  Hamilton's  provocation. — "  The  occasion 
of  our  difference  was  not  any  act  whatso- 
ever on  my  part,  it  was  entirely  on  his — 
by  a  voluntary,  but  most  insolent  and  in- 
tolerable demand,  amountincf  to  no  less 
than  a  claim  of  servitude  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.*'  He  then  alludes  to  the 
position  of  political  parties,  and  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  which 
shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  "  Nothinof 
bat  an  intractable  temper  in  your  friend 
Pitt  can  prevent  an  admirable  and  most 
lasting  system  from  being  put  together; 
and  this  crisis  will  show  whether  pride  or 
patriotism  be  predominant  in  his  character, 
for  you  may  be  assured  that  he  has  it  now 
in  his  power  to  come  into  the  service  of 
his  country  upon  any  plan  of  politics  he 
may  choose  to  dictate ;  with  great  and 
honorable  claims  to  himself  and  to  every 
friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  with  such 
a  stretch  of  power  as  will  be  equal  to  every 
thing  but  absolute  despotism  over  king  and 
kingdom.  A  few  days  will  show  whether 
he  will  take  this  part  or  that  of  continuing 
on  his  back  at  Hayes,  (his  country  seat,) 
talking  fustian,  excluded  from  all  ministe- 
rial, and  incapable  of  all  parliamentary 
service ;  for  his  gout  is  worse  than  ever, 
but  his  pride  may  disable  him  more  than 
his  ^out." 

We  then  have  an  odd  rambling  letter 
from  Dr.  Lei  and,  the  author  of  a  History 
of  Ireland,  a  heavy  performance  but  an 
honest  one,  and  by  far  the  best  and  the 
least  unfortunate  of  the  unfortunate  attempts 
to  rationalize  the  caprices  and  calamities 
of  that  unhappy  country.     Leiand's  letter 
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IS  written  in  congratulation  to  the  two 
brothers,  Edmund  and  William  Burke,  the 
former  having  been  appointed  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in 
July  1765,  the  latter  one  of  the  under  sec- 
retaries of  state.  In  speaking  of  Ireland, 
this  writer  says,  sensibly  enough,  "  Let 
who  will  come  to  govern  us  poor  wretches, 
I  care  not,  provided  we  are  decently  gov- 
erned. I  would  not  have  his  secretary  a 
jolly,  good-humored,  abandoned  profligate, 
(the  most  dangerous  character  in  society,) 
or  a  sullen,  vain,  proud,  selfish,  cankered- 
hearted,  envious  reptile — though  what  mat- 
ter who  is  either  lieutenant  or  secretary  V* 

Burke  was  not  at  this  time  in  Parlia^ 
ment,  nor  until  the  26th  of  December  in 
this  year,  when  he  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Wendover,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Verney.  A  letter  from  Dr. 
Markham,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York, 
shows  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which 
his  abilities  were  held,  and  the  expectations 
which  he  excited  among  able  men,  at  a 
period  when  his  parliamentary  faculties 
were  still  unknown.  He  says  to  William 
Burke, — "  I  was  informed  of  Ned's  cold 
by  a  letter  from  Skynner.  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  it  is  so  much  better.  I  should  be 
grieved  to  hear  he  was  ill  at  any  time,  and 
particularly  at  so  critical  a  time  as  this. 
I  think  much  will  depend  on  his  outset.  I 
wish  him  to  appear  at  once  in  some  impor- 
tant question.  If  he  has  but  that  confidence 
in  his  strength  which  I  have  always  had, 
he  cannot  fail  of  appearing  with  lustre.  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  he  feels 
his  own  consequence  as  well  as  the  crisis 
of  his  situation.  He  is  now  on  the  ground 
on  which  I  have  been  so  many  years  wish- 
ing to  see  him.  One  splendid  day  will 
crush  the  malevolence  of  enemies,  as  well 
as  the  envy  of  some  who  of\en  praise  him. 
When  his  reputation  is  once  established, 
the  common  voice  will  either  silence  ma- 
lignity or  destroy  its  effect." 

This  was  written  three  days  after  Burke's 
entrance  into  Parliament.  It  is  curious  to 
see,  in  the  letters  of  those  early  correspond- 
ents, most  of  them  accomplished  and  prac- 
tical men,  how  fully  they  were  possessed 
with  a  sense  of  his  promised  superiority. 
"  You  are  now,  I  am  certain,"  saysLeland, 
'*  a  man  of  business,  deeply  immersed  in 
public  affairs  commercial  and  political. 
You  will  show  yourself  a  man  of  business 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  will 
not,  I  am  certain,  build  your  reputation 
and  consequence  there  upon  a  single  stud- 
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ied  manufactured  piece  of  eloquence,  and 
then,  like  the  brazen  head,  shut  your  mouth 
for  ever.  I  trust  I  shall  hear  of  your  rising 
regularly,  though  rapidily ;  that  1  shall  hear 
of  ministers  begging  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  accept  of  being  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland,  and  then  of  your  soaring  so  high 
as  to  be  quite  out  of  view  of  such  insects  as 
I — and  so  good  night,  my  dear  Ned.  If 
ever  chance  should  bring  us  together,  we 
are  quite  ruined  as  companions.  The 
saunterings,  the  readings,  the  laughings, 
and  the  dosings  in  Mount  Gallagher  (his 
country  seat)  are  all  over.  Your  head  is 
filled  with  questions,  divisions,  and  major- 
ities. My  thoughts  are  employed  on  Louth 
and  Warburton." 

Burke  began  his  parliamentary  triumphs 
with  but  little  delay.  The  colonies  were 
the  grand  subject  of  the  time,  and  Burke 
instantly  devoted  himself  to  that  subject 
with  the  whole  force  of  his  capacious  intel- 
lect. He  was  regarded  by  the  House,  on 
the  first  speech  which  he  made  on  this  volu- 
minous topic,  as  exhibiting  extraordinary 
knowledge,  combined  with  a  power  of  lan- 
guage unequalled  save  by  Chatham  himself. 
One  of  the  letters  of  congratulation  is  from 
Dr.  Marriott,  who  was  afterwards  judge  of 
the  court  of  admiralty.  *^  Permit  me  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  the  person  the  least 
sensible  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  how  much  glory  you  acquired 
last  Monday  night ;  and  it  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional satisfaction  to  you  that  this  testimo- 
ny comes  from  a  judge  of  public  speaking, 
the  most  disinterested  and  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  it.  Dr.  Hay  assures  me  that  your 
speech  was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
speaker  on  the  colonies  that  night.  I  could 
not  refrain  from  acquainting  you  with  an 
opinion,  which  must  so  greatly  encourage 
you  to  proceed,  and  to  place  the  palm  of 
the  orator  with  those  which  you  have  al- 
ready acquired  of  the  writer  and  philoso- 
pher." Hay  was  afterwards  judge  of  the 
admiralty.  At  his  death  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Marriott.  He  was  of  the  Bedford 
party,  which,  as  it  was  wholly  opposed  to 
the  Rockingham,  made  the  testimony  more 
valuable. 

Burke's  seeond  speech  was  equally  the 
subject  of  admiration.  A  second  letter 
from  Marriott,  with  whom  he  had  had  some 
conversation  expressive  of  his  own  diffi- 
dence, at  least  as  to  his  manner  in  address- 
ing the  House,  mentions  once  more  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Hay,  for  whose  taste  Mar- 
riott seems  to   have  bad  great  deference. 
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**  His  opinion,"  he  writes,  "  is  that  nothing 
could  be  more  remote  from  awkwardness 
or  constraint  than  your  manner ;  that  your 
style,  ideas,  and  expressions,  were  peculiar- 
ly your  own;  natural  and  unaffected,  and 
so  different  from  the  cant  of  the  House,  or 
from  the  jargon  of  the  bar,  that  he  could 
not  imagine  any  thing  more  agreeable; 
that  you  did  not  dwell  upon  «  point  till  you 
had  tired  it  out,  as  is  the  way  of  most  speak- 
ers, but  kept  on  with  fresh  ideas  crowding 
upon  you,  and  rising  one  out  of  another,  all 
leading  to  one  point,  which  was  constantly 
kept  in  view  to  the  audience ;  and  although 
every  thing  seemed  a  kind  of  new  political 
philosophy,  yet  it  was  all  to  the  purpose  and 
well-con  necied,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect; 
and  that  he  admired  your  last  speech  the 
more  as  it  was  impromptu.  I  thought  he 
was  describing  to  me  a  Greek  orator,  whose 
select  orations  I  had  translated  four  times 
when  I  first  went  to  the  university,  and 
therefore  marked  the  traits  of  this  charac^ 
ter.  It  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  com- 
municate to  you  a  decision  from  so  great 
a  master  himself,  though  differing  from  you 
in  party,  that  you  may  go  on  in  a  way  you 
have  begun,  with  such  glory  to  yourself^ 
and  to  which  you  add  so  much  by  being  so 
little  sensible  of  it. 

In  1766  the  Rockingham  ministry  was 
suddenly  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  all  its 
connexions,  of  course,  went  down  along 
with  it.  The  marquis  was  a  man  of  great 
estate  and  excellent  intentions,  but  hi^ 
ministry  realized  th&  Indian  fable  of  the 
globe  being  planted  on  a  tortoise — the  mer- 
it of  the  political  tortoise  being,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  stand  still,  while  its  ambition  un- 
fortunately was  to  move.  The  consequence 
naturally  followed,  that  the  world  took  ita 
own  course,  and  left  the  tortoise  behind. 
But  Burke  had  distinguished  himself  so 
much  that  offers  of  office  were  made  to  him 
from  the  succeeding  administration.  Those 
he  declined,  and  commenced  that  neutral 
existence  which,  with  the  majority  of  poli- 
ticians, is  worse  than  none.  There  was  a 
weakness  in  Burke's  character  which  did 
him  infinite  mischief  for  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  political  life.  We  shall  not  call 
it  an  affectation  in  the  instance  of  so  great 
a  man,  but  it  paid  all  the  penalties  of  folly 
— and  this  was  his  propensity  to  feel,  or  at 
least  to  express,  a  personal  affection  fbr  the 
men  whom  he  politically  followed.  Even 
of  Hamilton,  the  most  supercilious  and  least 
loveable  of  mankind,  Burke  speaks  with  a 
tenderness   absolutely  ridiculous  amongst 
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politicians.  Of  Lord  Rockingham  he  sel- 
dom speaks  but  in  a  tone  of  romance,  sin- 
gularly inapplicable  to  that  formal  and  fri- 
gid figure  of  aristocracy.  Of  Fox,  in  latter 
days,  he  spoke  in  a  sentimental  tone  worthy 
only  of  a  lover  on  the  French  stage;  and, 
in  all  these  instances,  he  was  doubtless 
laughed  at,  notwithstanding  all  his  sensibil- 
ities. With  the  highest  admiration  of  his 
genius,  we  must  believe,  for  the  sake  of  his 
understanding,  that  he  adopted  this  style 
merely  for  fashion's  sake ;  for  familiarity, 
which  is  akin  to  fondness,  as  we  are  told 
by  the  poets  that  pity  is  akin  to  love,  was 
much  the  foolish  fashion  of  the  day.  Men 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  doubtless  of  the 
haughtiest  arrogance,  were  called  Tom, 
and  Dick,  and  Harry ;  and  this  silliness  was 
the  language  of  high  life,  until  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  democratic  war  at  home 
taught  them,  that  if  they  adopted  the  phra- 
seology of  theic  own  footmen,  their  footmen 
would  probably  take  possession  of  their  title- 
deeds. 

The  hollowness  of  public  life  is  as  .soon 
discovered  as  the  haughtiness  of  public  men. 
A  man  of  heart  like  Burke  ought  to  have 
disdained  even  the  language  of  courtier- 
ship,  and  while  he  observed  the  decorums  of 
society,  scorned  to  stoop  even  to  the  phra- 
seology of  humiliation.  But  one  of  the  most 
curious  features  of  this  obsolete  day  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  country  was  disposed 
of.  No  game  of  whist,  in  pne  of  the  lordly 
clubs  of  St.  James's  Square,  was  ever  more 
exclusively  played.  It  was  simply  a  question 
whether  his  Grace  of  Bedford  would  be  con- 
tent with  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  the  cabinet, 
or  whether  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
would  be  satisfied  with  two-fiflhs,  or  the 
Earl  of  3helburne  should  have  all  or  should 
share  power  with  the  Duke  of  Portland.  In 
all  those  barterings  and  borrowings  we 
never  hear  the  name  of  the  nation.  ^ 
whisper  announces  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  in  existence  as  the  people.  No  allu- 
sion ever  proceeds  from  the  stately  lips,  or 
offends  the  "  ears  polite,''  of  the  embroidered 
conclave,  referring  to  either  the  interests, 
the  feelings,  or  the  necessities  of  the  nation. 
All  was  done  as  in  an  assemblage  of  a  high- 
er race  of  existence,  calmly  carving  out  the 
world  for  themselves — a  tribe  of  Epicurean 
deities,  with  the  cabinet  for  their  Olympus, 
stooping  to  our  inferior  region  only  to  en- 
joy their  own  atmosphere  afterwards  with 
greater  zest,  or  shifl  their  quarters,  like  the 
poet's  Jupiter,  when  tired  of  the  dust  and 
clamor  of  war,  moving  off  on  his  clouds  ^nd 
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with  his  attendant  goddesses,  to  the  tran- 
quil realms  of  the  Hippomolgi. 

And  this  high-bred  condition  of  affairs 
was  the  more  repulsive,  from  the  fact  that 
the  greater  number  of  these  disposers  of 
office  and  dividers  of  empire  were  among 
the  emptiest  of  mankind.  The  succession 
of  ministers,  from  the  days  of  Walpole, 
(unquestionably  a  shrewd  though  a  coarse 
mind,  and  profligate  personage,)  with  the 
exception  of  Chatham,  was  a  list  of  silken 
imbeciles ;  very  rich,  or  very  high-born,  or 
very  handsomely  supplied  with  boroughs, 
but,  in  all  other  senses,  the  last  men  who 
should  have  been  intrusted  with  power. 

We  have  to  thank  the  satirists,  the  pub- 
lic misfortunes,  and  even  the  demagogues, 
for  extinguishing  this  smooth  and  pacific 
system.  Junius,  with  his  sarcastic  pen, 
the  American  war,  and  even  the  gross  im- 
pudence of  Wilkes,  stirred  the  public  mind 
to  remember  that  it  had  a  voice  in  the  state. 
A  manlier  period  succeeded ;  and  we  shall 
no  more  hear  of  the  government  being  di- 
vided among  the  select  party,  like  a  twelflh 
cake,  nor  see  the  interests  of  a  nation  which 
represents  the  interests  of  the  globe,  com- 
promised to  suit  the  contending  claims  of 
full-dressed  frivolity. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  courtly  affair,  we 
give  a  few  fragments  from  a  confidential 
letter  of  Burke  to  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham. **  Lord  Shelburne  still  continues  in 
administration,  though  as  adverse  and  as 
much  disliked  as  ever.  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton continues,  I  hear,  his  old  complaints  of 
his  situation,  and  his  genuine  desire  of  hold- 
ing it  as  long  as  he  can.  At  the  same  time. 
Lord  Shelburne  gets  loose  too.  I  know 
that  Lord  Camden,  who  adhered  to  him  in 
these  late  divisions,  has  given  him  up,  and 
gone  over  to  the  Duke  of  Grailon.  The 
Bedfords  are  horribly  frightened  at  all  this, 
for  fear  of  seeing  the  table  they  Had  so  well 
covered,  and  at  which  they  set  down  with  so 
good  an  appetite,  kicked  down  in  the  scuf- 
fle. They  find  things  not  ripe  at  present 
for  bringing  in  Grenville,  and  that  any  cap- 
ital move  just  now  would  only  betray  their 
weakness  in  the  closet  and  the  nation." 
Thus  those  noble  personages  had  it  all  to 
themselves.     Again — 

**  If  Grenville  was  peculiarly  exceptiona- 
ble, another  middle  person  might  have  the 
Treasury.  I  fancy  their  middleman  to  be 
the  same  they  had  in  their  thoughts  this 
time  twelvemonth — Lord  Gower.  They 
talked  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  as  a 
proper  person  for  the  Treasury,  in  case  of 
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the  Duke  of  Grafton's  going  out.  The  truth 
is,  the  Bed  fords  will  never  act  any  part,  ei- 
ther fair  or  amiable,  with  your  lordship  or 
your  friends,  until  they  see  you  in  a  situa- 
tion to  give  the  law  to  them."  No  doubt 
all  this  was  perfectly  true  ;  the  whole  was 
•elfish,  supercilious,  and  exclusive;  one  red 
riband  matched  against  another,  one  garter 
balanced  against  a  rival  fragment  of  blue ; 
the  whole  a  court-ball,  in  which  the  nation 
had  no  more  share  than  if  it  had  been  danc- 
ed in  the  saloon  of  Windsor ;  a  masquer- 
ade in  which  the  political  minuet  was  grave- 
ly danced  by  the  peerage  in  character,  and 
of  which  the  nation  heard  scarcely  even  the 
fiddles.  But  those  times  have  passed  away, 
and  for  the  honor  of  common  sense,  they 
have  passed  never  to  return. 

The  long  contested  authorship  of  "  JuA- 
ius's  Letters"  makes  the  subject  of  a  brief 
portion  of  his  correspondence.  A  letter 
from  Charles  Townshend,  brother  of  Lord 
Sidney,  says, ''  I  met  Fitzherbert  last  night, 
and  talked  to  him  on  the  subject  of  our  late 
conversation.  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard 
that  he  had  asserted  that  you  were  the  au- 
thor of  Junius's  Letters,'  for  which  I  was 
very  sorry,  because,  if  it  reached  your  ears, 
it  would  give  you  a  great  deal  of  concern. 
He  assured  me,  that  he  had  only  said  that 
the  ministry  now  looked  upon  you  as  the 
author,  but  that  he  had  constantly  contra- 
dicted the  report  whenever  it  was  mention- 
ed in  his  company,  particularly  yesterday 
and  the  day  before,  to  persons  who  affirmed 
that  you  were  now  fixed  on  as  the  writer  of 
those  papers.  He  declared  that  he  was 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  you  were 
not  concerned  in  the  publication,  and  that 
he  had  said  so."  This  letter  was  written  in 
177L  Burke  replies  to  it,  in  two  days  af- 
ter, in  a  letter  of  thanks,  unequivocally  de- 
nying that  he  had  any  share  in  those  letters. 
**  My  friends  I  have  satisfied  ;  my  enemies 
shall  never  have  any  direct  satisfaction  from 
me.  The  ministry,  T  am  told,  are  convinc- 
ed of  my  having  written  Junius,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  miserable  bookseller's  preface, 
in  which  there  are  not  three  lines  of  com- 
mon truth  or  sense.  I  have  never  once 
condescended  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
their  invectives,  or  publicly  to  deny  the  fact 
on  which  some  of  them  were  grounded. 
At  the  same  time,  to  you  or  to  any  of  my 
friends,  I  have  been  as  ready  as  I  ought  to 
be  in  disclaiming,  in  the  most  precise  terms, 
writinsrs  that  are  as  superior,  perhaps,  to 
my  talents,  as  they  are  most  certainly  differ- 
ent in  many  essential  points  from  my  regards 
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and  my  principles."  Burke  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  bored  on  this  subject,  for  he 
writes  an  angry  letter  to  Markham,  then  bish- 
op of  Chester.  Charles  Townshend  writes 
to  him  again  to  say  that  the  Public  requires 
a  more  distinct  disclaimer.  Burke  answers, 
**  I  have,  I  dare  say  to  nine-tenths  of  my  ac» 
quaintances,  denied  my  being  the  author 
of  Junius,  or  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
author,  whenever  the  thing  was  mentioned, 
whether  in  jest  or  earnest.  I  now  give  you  my 
word  and  honor  that  I  am  not  the  author  of 
Junius,  and  that  I  know  not  the  author  of  that 
paper,  and  I  do  authorize  you  to  say  so." 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
which  Burke's  disclaimer  has  been  made 
public ;  but  our  only  surprise  in  the  matter 
is,  how  he  could  at  any  time  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  Junius.  We  should 
have  rather  said  that  he  was  the  last  man  in 
the  kingdom  who  ought  to  have  been  sus- 
pected. The  styles  of  Burke  and  Junius 
are  totally  different :  the  one  loose  and  flow- 
ing, the  other  terse  and  pungent ;  the  one 
lofty  and  imaginative,  the  other  level  and 
stern ;  the  one  taking  large  views  on  every 
subject,  and  evidently  delighting  in  the 
largeness  of  those  views,  the  other  fixing 
steadily  and  fiercely  upon  the  immediate 
object  of  attack,  and  shooting  every  arrow 
point-blank.  Of  course,  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  wandering  into  a  topic  so  thorough- 
ly beaten  as  that  of  the  authorship  of  Juni- 
us ;  but  we  must  acknowledge,  if  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  not  the  man,  no  other  nominal 
candidate  for  the  honor  has  been  brought 
forward  with  equal  claims.  The  only  ob- 
jection which  we  have  ever  heard  to  his  ti- 
tle as  author  is,  his  not  making  it  in  per- 
son ;  for  he  was  said  to  be  a  man  of  such 
inordinate  admiration  of  his  own  'powers, 
that  he  could  not  have  kept  the  secret.  It 
has  been  said,  too,  that  no  fear,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  could  have  prevented 
its  being  divulged.  But  there  are  other 
motives  than  fear  which  might  act  upon  a 
proud  and  powerful  spirit.  The  author  of 
a  work  I  ike  Junius  was  clearly  contemptuous 
of  mankind,  and  more  contemptuous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  f  ank  of  his  victims.  To  such 
a  man  even  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  general  inquiry  into  the  authorship 
might  be  a  triumph  in  itself  Though  a 
solitary,  it  might  be  a  high  gratification  to 
a  morbid  spirit  of  disdain,  to  see  himself  a 
problem  to  mankind,  to  hear  perpetual  argu- 
ments raised  on  his  identity,  and  see  the 
puzzled  pens  of  the  pamphleteering  world 
all   busy  in  sketching  an  ideal   likeness 
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which  each  fancied  to  be  the  original.  If 
we  could  imagine  the  shade  of  Swift  or 
Shaftesbury^  of  Scarron  or  Rabelais,  to  walk 
invisibly  through  the  world,  playing  its  bit- 
ter and  fantastic  tricks  in  the  ways  of  men, 
stinging  some,  astounding  others,  and  start- 
ling all,  we  perhaps  would  approach  near- 
est to  the  feelings  which  might,  now  and 
then,  ha?e  indulged  the  habitual  scorn  and 
stimulated  the  conscious  power  of  Junius. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  Sir  Philip 
Francis  wais  not  equal  to  the  composition 
of  those  masterly  letters;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  though  he  made  some 
very  powerful  and  pointed  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  wanted  the  pene- 
tration and  the  polish  of  Junius.  But  there 
are  several  letters  by  Sir  Philip  Francis  in 
these  volumes,  which,  though  evidently 
written  in  the  haste  and  desultoriness  of 
private  correspondence,  exhibit  conceptions 
strongly  resembling  the  sarcastic  strength 
and  high-wrought  point  of  Junius. 

The  Hastings  trial  IJ^ought  Francis  full 
before  the  public ;  and  we  have  a  letter 
from  Burke  describing  one  of  his  speeches 
on  this  subject,  which,  with  his  usual  good 
nature,  he  sent  to  the  orator's  wife.  It  is 
dated  April  20, 1787. — "  My  dear  madame, 
I  cannot,  with  an  honest  appetite,  or  clear 
conscience,  sit  down  to  my  breakfast,  un- 
less I  first  give  you  an  account,  which  will 
make  your  family  breakfast  as  pleasant  to 
yon,  as  I  wish  all  your  family  meetings  to 
be.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  telling  you, 
that,  not  in  my  judgment  only,  but  in  that 
of  all  who  heard  him,  no  man  ever  acquit- 
ted himself,  on  a  day  of  great  expectation, 
wo  well  as  Mr.  Francis  did  yesterday.  He 
waB  clear,  precise,  forcible,  and  eloquent, 
in  a  high  degree.  No  intricate  business 
was  ever  better  unravelled,  and  no  iniquity 
ever  placed  so. effectually  to  produce  its  nat- 
ural horror  and  disgust.  •  *  •  •  All 
who  heard  him  were  delighted,  except  those 
whose  mortification  ought  to  give  pleasure 
to  every  good  mind.  He  was  two  hours 
and  a  half  on  his  legs,  and  he  never  loet  at- 
tention for  a  moment." 

We  give  a  curious  specimen  of  the  dar- 
ing criticism  which  this  applauded  person- 
age now  and  then  ventured,  even  on  the  au- 
thorship of  Burke.  In  1790,  Burke  had 
prepared  his  celebrated  work  on  the  French 
Revolution  for  the  press  early  in  the  year, 
and  appears  to  have  sent  fragments  of  it  to 
several  of  his  firiends.  Casilal  circumstan- 
ces delayed  the  work  until  October.  Fran- 
ck'a  letter  was  wriUen  in  February.    It  be^ 
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gins — **  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  the 
trouble  of  sending  tor  the  printed  paper  you 
lent  me  yesterday,  though  I  own  I  cannot 
much  regret  even  a  fault  of  my  own,  that 
helps  to  delay  the  publication  of  that  paper. 
[This  was  probably  a  proof  sheet  of  the  Re" 
fUciions.]     It  is  the  proper  province,  and 
ought  to  be  the  privilege,  of  an  inferior  to 
criticise  and  advise.      The  best  possible 
critic  of  the  Iliad,  would  be,ip8ofaclOf  and 
by  virtue  of  that  very  character,  incapable 
of  being  the  author  of  it.     Standing  as  I 
do  in  this  relation  to  you,  you  would  re- 
nounce your  superiority,  if  you  refused  to 
be  advised  by  me.     Remember  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  singular,  that  it  may  be  the 
most  distinguished,  and  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  most  deliberate  acts  of  your  life.  Your 
writings  have  hitherto  been  the  delight  and 
instruction   of  your  own    country.     You 
now  undertake  to  correct  and  instruct  an- 
other nation ;  and  your  appeal  in  efiect  is 
to  all  Europe."      After  then  objecting  to 
Burke's  exposure  of  Price  and  his  fellow 
pamphleteers,  as  beneath  the  writer  and  his 
subject,  he  attacks  him  for  his  panegyric  on 
the  Queen  of  France.     He  then  sneering- 
ly  asks,  **  Pray,  sir,  how  long  have  you  felt 
yourself  so  desperately  disposed  to  admire 
the  ladies  of  Germany  V*    This  was  in  al- 
lusion to  QrUeen  Charlotte,  whom  Burke's 
particular  friends  had  long  regarded  as  one 
of  their  impediments  to  power.     He  pro- 
ceeds— **  The  mischief  you  are  going  to  do 
yourself,  is  to  my  apprehension,  palpable. 
It  is  visible.     It  will  be  audible.     I  snuff  it 
in  the  wind.     I  taste  it  already.     I  feel  it 
in  every  sense  :  and  so  will  you  hereafter." 
This  letter  certainly  wants  the  polish  of 
Junius,  but  it  has  the  power  of  bitter  thought, 
and  it  sneers  with  practised  piquancy.     Of 
course,  a  broad  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
a  work  of  study  and  the  work  of  the  mo- 
ment— between  the  elaborate  vigor  which 
prunes  and  purifies  every  straggling  shoot 
away,  and  exhibits  its  production  for  a 
prize-show,  and  the    careless   luxuriance 
which  suffeis  the  tree  to  throw  out  its  shoots 
under  no  direction,  but  that  of  the  prolific 
power  of  nature.    Yet  the  plant  is  the  same 
and  thoiigh  we  by  no  means  say,  that  even 
this  letter  gives  demonstration,  yet  the  ar- 
rogant ease  of  the  style  is  such,  as  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  familiar  cor- 
respondence of  Junius.     His  letter  obviouB- 
ly  excited  in  Burke  a  mixture  of  pain  and 
indignation. 

He  answered  it  the  next  day  in  a  long 
and  eloquent  vindication^  which  was  oddlj 
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enough  inclosed  in  a  letter  from  his  son, 
scarcely  less  than  menacing.  It  begins — 
"  My  dear  sir,  You  must  conceive  that  your 
letter,  combating  many  old  ideas  of  my 
father's,  and  proposing  many  new  ones, 
could  not  fail  to  set  his  mind  at  work,  and 
to  make  him  address  the  effect  of  those 
operations  to  you.  I  must,  therefore,  en- 
treat you  not  to  draw  him  aside  from  the 
many  and  great  labors  he  has  in  hand,  by 
any  further  written  communications  of  this 
kind,  which  would,  indeed,  be  yery  useful, 
because  they  are  valuable,  if  they  were  con- 
veyed at  a  time  when  there  was  leisure  to 
settle  opinions."  Those  are  hard  hits  a^ 
the  critic,  but  harder  were  still  to  come. 
*'  There  is  one  thing  of  which  I  must  in- 
form you.  It  is,  that  my  father's  opinions 
are  never  hastily  adopted,  and  that  even 
those  ideas  which  have  often  appeared  to 
me  only  the  effect  of  momentary  heat,  or 
casual  impression,  I  have  afterwards  found, 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  systematic  meditation,  perhaps  of 
years.  •  ♦  •  •  The  thing,  I  say,  is 
a  paradox,  but  when  we  talk  of  things  supe- 
rior to  ourselves,  what  is  not  paradox  V 

He  strikes  harder  still.  "  When  we  say, 
that  one  man  is  wiser  than  another,  we  al- 
low that  the  wiser  man  forms  his  opinions 
upon  grounds  and  principles  which,  though 
to  him  justly  conclusive,  cannot  be  compre- 
hended and  received  by  him  who  is  less  wise. 
To  be  wise,  is  only  to  see  deeper,  and  fur- 
ther, and  differently /rom  others** 

Yet  this  strong  rebuke,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  letter  from  Burke  himself, 
half  indignant,  half  argumentative,  does  not 
seem  to  have  disturbed  the  temper  of  Fran- 
cis, proverbially  petulant  as  he  was,  if  it  did 
not  rather  raise  his  respect  for  both  parties. 
He  tells  Burke,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  that 
he  has  looked  for  his  work,  his  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution,  with  great  impatience, 
and  read  it  with  studious  delight.  He  pro- 
ceeds— '*  My  dear  Mr.  Burke,  when  I  took 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  liberty  of  oppos- 
ing my  thoughts  and  wishes  to  the  publico" 
Hon  of  yours,  on  the  late  transactions  in 
France,  I  do  assure  you  that  I  was  not 
moved  so  much  by  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject,  as  by  an  apprehension  of 
the  personal  uneasiness  which,  one  way  or 
other,  I  thought  you  would  suffer  by  it.  I 
know  that  virtue  would  be  useless,  if  it 
were  not  active,  and  that  it  can  rarely  be 
active  without  exciting  the  most  malignant 
of  all  enmity,  that  in  which  envy  predomi- 
nates, and  which,  having  no  injury  to  com- 
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plain  of,  has  no  ostensible  motive  either  to 
resent  or  to  forgive."  (How  like  Junius  is 
all  this !  The  likeness  is  still  stronger  as  it 
proceeds.)  **  I  have  not  yet  had  it  in  my 
power  to  read  more  than  one  third  of  your 
book.  I  must  taste  it  deliberately.  The 
flavor  is  too  high — the  wine  is  too  rich  ;  I 
cannot  take  a  draught  of  it."  In  another 
passage  he  gives  a  powerful  sketch  of  pope- 
ry. In  speaking  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  its  presumed  mildness  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  attributes  the  cessation  of  its  severi- 
ties to  the  European  change  of  manners. 
"  We  do  not  pillage  and  massacre  quite  so 
furiously  as  our  ancestors  used  to  do.  Why  ? 
Because  these  nations  are  more  enlightened 
— because  the  Christian  religion  is,  dt  fac- 
to, not  in  force  in  the  world  !  Suspect  me 
not  of  meaning  the  Christian  religion  of  the 
gospel  I  mean  that  which  was  enforced, 
rather  than  taught,  by  priests,  by  bishops, 
and  by  cardinals ;  which  laid  waste  a  pro- 
vince, and  then  formed  a  monastery ;  which, 
after  destroying  a  great  portion  of  the  hu- 
man species,  provided,  as  far  as  it  could, 
for  the  utter  extinction  of  future  population, 
by  instituting  numberless  retreats  for  celi- 
bacy ;  which  set  up  an  ideal  being  called 
the  Church,  capable  of  possessing  property 
of  all  sorts  for  the  pious  use  of  its  ministers, 
incapable  of  alienating,  and  whose  property 
its  usufructuaries  very  wisely  said  it  should 
be  sacrilege  to  invade;  that  religion,  in 
short,  which  was  practised,  or  professed, 
and  with  great  zeal  too,  by  tyrants  and  vil- 
lains of  every  denomination." 

These  volumes  show,  in  a  strong  light, 
the  energy  with  which  Burke  watched  over 
his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  importance  of  his  guardianship.  He 
seems  to  have  been  called  on  for  his  advice 
in  all  great  transactions,  and  to  have  watch- 
ed over  its  interests  during  the  period  of 
Fox's  absence.  In  1788  the  mental  illness 
of  George  III.  became  decided,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  regency  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  its  head,  awoke  all  the  long  ex- 
cluded ambition  of  the  Whigs.  Fox  was 
at  that  period  in  Italy,  and  he  was  sent  for 
by  express  to  lead  the  party  in  the  assault 
on  office.  He  immediately  turned  his  face 
to  England,  and  arrived  on  the  ^th  of  No- 
vember, four  days  after  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, which  had,  however,  immediately 
adjourned  to  the  4th  of  the  following  month, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  health 
of  his  majesty.  On  this  occasion  Burke 
addressed  to  Fox  a  long  and  powerful  letter, 
marking  out  the  1  ine  which  the  parties  should 
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take,  giving  his  opinion  with  singular  dis- 
tinctness, and  expressing  himself  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  felt  his  authority.   He  begins — 
"  My  dear  Fox,  If  I  have  not  been  to  see 
you  before  this  time,  it  was  not  owing  to 
my  not  having  missed  you  in  your  absence, 
or  my  not  having  much  rejoiced  in  your 
return.     But  I  know  that  you  are  indiffer- 
ent to  every  thing  in  friendship  but  the  sub- 
stance, and  all  proceedings  of  ceremony 
have,  for  many  years,  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion between  you  and  me."     In  allusion  to 
the  probable  formation  of  a  new  ministry, 
he  observes — "  I  do  not  think  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  allowed  you.     Perhaps  it  is 
not  for  your  interest  that  this  state  of  things 
should  continue  long,  even  supposing  that 
the  exigencies  of  government  should  suffer 
it  to  remain  on  its  present  footing ;  but  I 
speak  without  book.     I  remember  a  story 
of  Fitzpatrick  in  his  American  campaign, 
that  he  used  to  say  to  the  officers  who  were 
in  the  same  tent,  before  they  were  up,  that 
the  only  meals  they  had  to  consider  how 
ihey  were  to  proctire  for  that  day,  were 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.    I  am  worse 
oiT;  for  there  are  five  meals  necessary,  and 
I  do  not  know  at  present  how  to  feel  secure 
of  one  of  them.    The  King,  the  Prince,  the 
Lords,  the  Commons,  and  the  People."  He 
then  urges  a  bold  line  of  policy — the  public 
examination  of'  the  physicians,  the  acting 
independently  of  the  ministers,  and  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  prince  worthy  of 
his  station ;  but  which,  unhappily  for  the 
Whigrs,  was  neither  adopted  by  Fox,  nor 
was  consistent  with  the  courtly  indolence  of 
the  future  king.    '*  Might  it  not  be  better," 
says  Burke  boldly,  "  for  the  prince  at  once 
to  assure  himself,  to  communicate  the  king's 
melancholy  state  by  a  message  to  the  Houses, 
and  to  desire  their  counsel  and  support  in 
such  an  exigency  7     It  would  put  him  for- 
ward with   advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people ;  it  would  teach  them  to  look  upon 
him  with  respect,  as  a  person  possessed  of 
the  spirit  of  command  ;  and  it  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  stifle  a  hundred  cabals,  both  in 
parliament  and  elsewhere,  which,  if  they 
were  cherished  by  his  apparent  remissness 
and   indecision,  would  produce  to  him  a 
vexatious    and    disgraceful    regency    and 
reign." 

Lord  Thurlow  seems,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  have  given  offence  to  every  re- 
markable man  of  his  day.  At  once  crafly 
and  insolent,  he  toiled  for  power  with  an 
indefatigable  labor,  as  he  indulged  his 
sense  of  authority  by  an  intolerable  arro- 
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gance.  Among  the  multitude  of  distin- 
guished men  whom  this  legal  'savage  irri- 
tated, was  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Orien- 
talist. He  thus  writes  to  Burke,  *'  I  heard 
last  night,  with  surprise  and  affliction,  that 
the  Ottgiov  (the  wild-beast — Thurlow)  was 
to  continue  in  office.  Now,  I  can  assure 
you,  from  ray  own  positive  knowledge,  and 
I  know  him  well,  that  though  he  hates  our 
species  in  general,  yet  his  particular  hatred 
is  directed  against  none  more  virulently, 
than  against  Lord  North,  and  the  friends  of 
the  late  excellent  marquis.  He  will,  in- 
deed, make  fair  promises,  and  enter  into 
engagements,  because  he  is  the  mort  inter- 
ested of  mortals ;  but  his  ferocity  in  oppos- 
ing the  Contractor's  Bill,  may  convince  you 
how  little  he  thinks  himself  bound  by  his 
compacts.  He  will  take  a  delight  in  ob- 
structing all  your  plans,  and  will  never  say, 
'Aha,  I  am  satisfied,'  until  he  has  over- 
thrown you.  In  fact,  you  will  not  be  min- 
isters, but  tenants  by  copy  of  court-roll  at 
the  will  of  the  lord.  If  you  remove  him, 
and  put  the  seal  in  commission,  his  natural 
indolence  is  such,  that  he  will  give  you  lit- 
tle trouble,  because  he  will  give  himself 
none;  but,  if  he  continue  among  you,  his 
great  joy  will  be,  and  you  may  rely  upon  my 
intelligence,  to  attack  the  reports  of  your 
select  committee,  to  support  all  those  whom 
you  condemn,  and  to  condemn  all  the  mea- 
sures which  yoii  may  support.  In  a  word, 
if  Caliban  remain  in  power,  there  will  be 
no  Prospero  in  this  fascinated  island." 

At  this  period,  Jones  was  panting  for  an 
Indian  judgeship,  which  he  obtained  shortly 
afler,  and  proceeded  to  Calcutta.  It  may 
be  doubted,  whether  his  career  would  not 
have  been  happier  and  loftier  had  he  re- 
mained at  home.  Ilis  indefatigable  dili- 
gence must  have  soon  conquered  the  diffi- 
culties of  legal  knowledge,  and  his  early  in- 
tercourse with  the  leading  men  of  his  time, 
would,  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
have  raised  him  to  distinction.  He  died  at 
forty-seven,  too  early  to  accomplish  any 
work  of  solid  utility,  but  not  too  early  to 
spread  his  reputation  through  Europe,  for 
an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guages of  India.  Later  scholars  speak 
lightly  of  this  multifarious  knowledge,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  probable,  than  the  at- 
tainment of  many  languages,  with  any  ap- 
proach to  their  fluent  use,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man.  But  his  diligence  was  ex- 
emplary, his  memory  retentive,  and  his 
understanding  accomplished  by  classical 
knowledge;     with  those  qualities,   much 
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might  be  done  in  any  pursuit ;  and  though 
mc^ern  orientalists  protest  against  the  su- 
perficiality of  his  acquirements,  their  variety 
has  been  admitted,  and  still  remain  unri- 
Tailed. 

Jones  had  his  fits  of  despondency,  like 
less  fortunate  men,  and  concludes  his  letter, 
by  intimating  a  speculation,  not  unlike 
that  of  Burke  himself  in  his  earlier  time: — 
**  As  for  me,  I  should  either  settle  as  a  law- 
yer in  Philadelphia,  whither  I  have  been 
invited,  or  retire  on  my  small  independence 
to  Oxford ;  if  I  had  not  in  England  a  very 
strong  attachment,  and  many  dear  friends." 

One  of  Burke's  most  anxious  efforts  was 
to  make  his  son  Richard  a  statesman.  The 
efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Richard  was  a 
good  son,  and  willing  to  second  the  desires 
of  his  father ;  but  nature  had  decided  other- 
wise, and  he  remained  honest  and  amiable, 
bat  without  advancing  a  step.  Burke  first 
sent  him  on  a  kind  of  semi-embassy  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  emigrant  princes  at  Co- 
blentz,  and  he  there  carried  on  a  semi-ne- 
gotiation. But  success  was  not  to  be  the 
fate  of  any  thing  connected  with  these  un- 
fortunate men,  and  failure  was  scarcely  a 
demerit,  from  its  universality.  The  next 
experiment  was  sending  him  as  a  species  of 
private  envoy  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  ; 
but  there  his  failure  was  even  more  con- 
spicuous, though  perhaps  it  was  equally  in- 
evitable. Burke's  imagination  was  at  once 
his  unrivalled  gift  and  his  perpetual  impedi- 
ment. Like  a  lover,  his  eye  was  no  sooner 
caught,  than  he  invested  its  charmer  with 
all  conceivable  attractions.  This  suscepti- 
bility made  him  irresistible  in  a  cause  wor- 
thy of  his  powers,  but  plunged  him  into  dif- 
ficulties where  the  object  was  inferior  to  his 
capacity,  and  unworthy  of  his  heart.  His 
earljr  admiration  of  Fox,  of  Whiggism,  and 
Reform,  was  the  rapture  of  an  innamorato. 
He  could  discover  no  defects ;  he  disdained 
all  doubts  as  a  dishonorable  skepticism,  and 
challenged  all  obstacles,  as  evidences  of  his 
energy,  and  trophies  of  his  success.  His 
prosecution  of  Hastings,  a  bold  piece  of 
patriot  honesty,  rapidly  fermented  into  a 
splendid  blunder.  The  culprit,  who  ought 
to  have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was 
elevated  into  a  national  criminal ;  arid  the 
assembled  majesty  of  the  legislature  was 
summoned  to  settle  a  case  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  which  would  have  been  decided  in  a 
day  by  "  twelve  good  men  and  true,"  in  a 
box  in  the  city.  It  was  in  this  ardor  of 
spirit  that  he  adopted  the  Romish  cause. 
No  man  knew  more  thoroughly  the  mea- 
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sureless  value  of  an  established  church,  the 
endless,  causeless,  and  acrid  bitterness  of 
sectarianism,  and  the  mixture  of  unlearned 
doctrine  and  factious  politics  which  consti- 
tute their  creeds.  Against  Popery  in  pow- 
er, Italian,  German,  or  French,  in  the  days 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  he  would  have  pledged 
himself  on  the  ancestral  altar  to  perpetual 
hostility.  But  the  romance  of  popery  in 
Ireland  struck  his  fancy  ;  he  saw  nothing 
but  a  figure  drooping  with  long  travel  in 
pursuit  of  privilege ;  a  pious  pilgrim,  or  ex- 
hausted giant.  Sitting  in  his  closet  at  Be- 
consfield,  he  pictured  the  downcast  eyes 
and  dishevelled  hair;  the  limbs  loaded  with 
fetters,  and  the  hands  held  up  in  remediless 
supplication.  He  grew  enamored  of  his 
portraiture,  and  without  waiting  a  moment 
to  inquire  whether  it  in  the  slightest  degree 
resembled  the  reality,  he  volunteered  the 
championship  of  Irish  popery.  His  son  was 
commissioned  to  represent  him  in  this  dis- 
astrous connexion.  But  Richard,  once  oo 
the  spot,  was  instantly  and  completely  un- 
deceived. Instead  of  his  '*  fair  penitent," 
he  found  a  brawny,  bustling  Thalestris, 
wild  as  the  winds,  and  fierce  with  the  intox- 
ication of  impunity.  The  mild  tempera- 
ment of  the  plodding  missionary  was  baffled, 
burlesqued,  and  thrown  into  fever :  he  la- 
bored with  humble  diligence,  but  labored 
in  vain ;  he  talked  of  conciliation,  while 
popery  talked  of  conquest;  he  proposed 
concession,  while  faction  shouted  triumph ; 
and,  when  he  suggested  the  suppression  of 
the  old  and  sharp  acerbities  of  the  sects,  he 
was  answered  by  universal  laughter. 

Burke,  awakened  at  last  to  the  truth  of 
things,  recalled  him,  in  a  long  despatch, 
concluding  in  these  words — "  If  you  find 
the  Roman  Catholics  irreconcilable  with 
each  other,  and  that  government  is  resolved 
to  side  with  them,  or  rather,  to  direct  those 
who  would  betray  the  rest,  then,  my  clear 
opinion  is,  that  you  ought  not  to  wait  the 
playing  the  last  card  of  a  losing  hand.  It 
would  be  disreputable  to  you.  But  when 
you  have  given  your  instruction  to  the  oerjf 
few  in  whom  you  can  place  confidence  for 
their  future  temperate  and  persevering  pro- 
ceeding, that  you  will  then,  with  a  cool  and 
steady  dignity,  take  your  leave."  So  ended 
the  attempt  of  this  man  of  genius  tflid  sensi- 
bility to  guide  an  Irish  faction  in  the  paths 
of  public  tranquillity.  He  had  forgotten 
that  clamor  was  their  livelihood,  and  griev« 
ance  their  stock  in  trade.  In  the  simplicity 
of  a  noble  spirit,  he  had  eloquently  implored 
quacks  to  take  their  degrees  and  follow 
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practice,  and  solemnly  advised  travelling 
showmen  not  to  disturb  the  public  ear  by 
the  braying  of  their  cracked  trumpets,  and 
he  succeeded  accordingly.  Great  as  he 
unquestionably  was,  he  could  not  make 
bricks  without  straw  ;  and  after  wondering 
at  the  perversity  of  fortune,  and  lavishing 
his  indignant  soul  on  a  hundred  splendid 
perplexities  touching  the  nature  of  politi- 
cians in  general,  and  of  Irish  politicians  in 
particular,  he  gave  up  Ireland  as  a  problem 
too  profound  for  his  analysis,  and  to  be  post- 
poned till  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

Richard  remained  in  Ireland  for  a  few 
months,  until  he  saw  the  Romish  petition 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
an  immense  majority.  He  then  returned 
to  London,  and  with  the  rather  forward  air 
of  an  accredited  minister,  applied  for  an 
interview  with  the  ministry.  He  was  an- 
swered by  a  prompt  note  from  Dundas,  sar- 
castically informing  him  that  there  was  a 
riceroy  in  Ireland,  whom  his  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment had  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  public  business ;  that  they  con- 
sidered him  a  very  proper  person  for  the 
purpose,  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  saw 
no  positive  necessity  for  managing  Irish  af- 
fairs  through  any  other.  "If,"  sajs  this 
quiet  rebuff,  '*  any  of  his  Majesty's  Catho- 
lic subjects  have  any  requestor  representa- 
tion which  they  wish  to  lay' before  his  Ma- 
jesty, they  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  the  means 
of  doing  so,  in  a  manner  much  more  proper 
and  AUTHENTIC,  than  through  the  channel 
of  private  conversation.  Having  stated 
this  to  you,  I  shall  forbear  making  any  ob- 
strvaiions  an  the  contents  of  your  letter." 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1794,  his  favorite 
son  died,  and  Burke  received  the  blow  with 
the  feelings  of  one,  who  regarded  the  hand 
of  destiny  as  uplifted  against  him.  His 
excessive  sensibility  was  agonized  by  an 
event  melancholy  in  its  nature  to  all,  but 
which  a  wise  man  will  regard  as  the  will  of 
the  Great  Disposer,  and  a  religious  man 
will  believe  to  be  a  chastisement  in  mercy. 

Burke  was  both  wise  and  religious,  but 
his  feelings  habitually  bewildered  him.  All 
the  images  of  desolation  rushed  across  his 
creative  mind.  He  was  "  an  uprooted  tree," 
a  stream  whose  course  was  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake,  a  wanderer  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  world,  a  man  struck  down  by  a 
thunderbolt !  From  those  fearful  fantasies, 
however,  the  emergency  of  public  affairs 
soon  summoned  him  to  the  exercise  of  his 
noble  powers;  and  he  gave  his  country  and 
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the  world,  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  cer- 
tainly  the  most  superb  and  imaginative,  of 
all  his  works,  the  fiery  pamphlets  on  the 
**  regicide  peace." 

On  this  unhappy  occasion  for  the  condo- 
lence of  friendship,  he  received  many  tri- 
butes ;  but  we  cannot  help  quoting  one 
from  the  celebrated  Grattan,  which,  though 
characterized  by  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style,  seems  to  us  a  model  of  tenderness 
and  beauty. 

*•  Avgu$t  26,  1794. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"May  I  he  permitted  to  sympathize 
where  I  cannot  presume  to  console. 

**  The  misfortunes  of  your  family  are  a 
public  care.  The  late  one  is  to  me  a  per- 
sonal loss.  I  have  a  double  right  to  afflic- 
tion, and  to  join  my  grief,  and  to  express 
my  deep  and  cordial  concern  at  that  hide- 
ous stroke  which  has  deprived  me  of  a 
friend,  you  of  a  son,  and  your  country  of  a 
promise  that  would  communicate  to  poster- 
ity the  living  blessings  of  your  genius  and 
your  virtue.  Your*  friends  may  now  con- 
dole with  you,  that  you  should  have  now  no 
other  prospect  of  immortality  than  that 
which  is  common  to  Cicero  and  to  Bacon ; 
such  as  never  can  be  interrupted  while 
there  exists  the  beauty  of  order,  or  the  love 
of  virtue,  and  can  fear  no  death  except 
what  barbarity  may  impose  on  the  globe. 

**  If  the  same  strength  of  reason  which 
could  persuade  any  other  man  to  bear  any 
misfortune,  can  administer  to  the  proprietor 
a  few  drops  of  comfort,  we  may  hope  that 
your  condition  admits  of  relief.  The  great- 
est possible  calamity  which  can  be  imposed 
on  man,  we  hope  may  be  supported  by  the 
greatest  human  understanding.  For  com- 
fort, your  friends  ipust  refer  you  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  faculties,  and  to  the  contem- 
plation of  its  gigantic  proportions — Dura 
solatia — of  which  nothing  can  deprive  you 
while  you  live.  And,  though  death  should 
mow  down  every  thing  about  you,  and 
plunder  you  of  your  domestic  existence, 
you  would  still  be  the  owner  of  a  conscious 
superiority  in  life,  and  immortality  after  if. 
— I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  highest  re- 
spect and  regard, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  H.  Grattan." 

We  must  hastily  conclude. 

The  threatened  ruin  of  Europe  awaken- 
ed Burke  from  this  reverie  at  the  tomb  o  ' 
his  son.     He  required  strong  stimulant  ^ 
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and  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
shock  of  nations,  he  found  them.  He  now 
put  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  and 

'« Blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  drend, 

Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe." 

His  appeal  pierced  to  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion. England  had  never  succumbed^  hut 
an  indefatigable  faction  had  played  every 
art  of  quackery  to  set  her  faculties  asleep, 
with  the  appearance  of  having  her  eyes 
more  open  than  ever.  Whiggism,  by  its 
tricks,  was  mesmerising  the  common  sense 
of  the  country.  From  this  adventitious 
torpor  Burke  recalled  her  to  her  natural 
temperament,  restored  sight  to  her  eyes, 
taught  her  to  resume  the  sword,  and  sent 
her  forth  to  commence  that  career  of  vic- 
tory which  was  consummated  in  the  Tuil- 
leries. 

His  advocacy  of  the  Popish  question  was 
one  of  his  romances.  Popery  was  his 
**  Jane  Shore,"  fainting  and  feeble,  wan- 
dering through  the  highways  with  those 
delicate  limbs  which  had  once  been  arrayed 
in  silk  and  velvet,  and  soliciting  the ''char- 
ity of  all  good  Christians"  to  her  fallen  con- 
dition. His  nature  was  chivalric,  and  he 
at  once  unsheathed  his  sword  for  so  affect- 
ing a  specimen  of  penitence  and  pauperism ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  from  this  hazardous 
compassion,  and  left  the  pilgrim  to  litter 
protectors.  But  if  he  had  lived  till  our  day, 
what  would  Burke  have  thought  of  his  de- 
lusion now?  with  what  self-ridicule  must 
he  not  have  looked  upon  the  burlesque 
grievances  and  the  profitable  privations  T 
what  an  instructive  lesson  must  not  his 
powerful  scorn  of  charlatanry  have  given  to 
us,  on  the  display  of  the  whole  system  of 
aleight-of^hand,  the  popular  cups  and  balls, 
the  low  dexterity  and  the  rabble  plunder  ? 
or,  to  sum  all  in  one  word,  the  reduction  of 
all  the  claims,  the  rights,  and  the  efforts  of 
a  party  pronouncing  itself  national,  to  the 
collection  of  an  annual  tribute ;  the  whole 
huge  and  rattling  machinery  of  pop- 
ular agitation,  grinding  simply  for  the 
"  rint."  How  would  this  lion  of  the  de- 
sert, shakina  the  forest  with  his  roar,  have 
looked  on  Jackoo,  going  round,  shaking 
the  penny  box !  Woe  be  to  Jackoo  if  he 
bad  come  within  reach  of  his  talons  I 

The  volumes,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  account  altogether  too  brief  and  too  ra- 
pid for  their  importance,  deserve  to  be  stud- 
ied, as  containing  some  of  the  richest 
transcripts  of  the  richest  mind  of  England. 
Letters  from  Tarioaa  eminent  persoiis  direr- 
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sify  them,  but  the  staple  is  Burke.  If  their 
sty  le  seldom  rises  to  the  elated  ardor  and 
buoyant  strength  of  his  speeches  and  pam- 
phlets, they  exhibit  all  his  wisdom  :  they  dis- 
play the  entire  depth  of  that  current  which 
public  difficulties  and  obstructions  swelled 
into  a  cataract.  We  have  the  image  of 
Burke  reposing,  but  still  we  have  dl  the 
proportion,  all  the  dignity,  and  all  the  c<k 
lossai  grandeur  of  the  form,  ruling  senates, 
and  marshalling  the  mind  of  nations  for  the 
greatest  of  their  fields. 

Various  notes  illustrate  the  volumes,  and 
the  edition  does  every  credit  to  Lord  Fitz- 
William  and  General  Bourke. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  IRISH  UNIVER- 

SITIES. 

From  the  Doblin  Univeraity  MtfaKiiM. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  article  than 
might  be  inferred  from  the  title — some  whole- 
some truths.    Read  it. — Ed. 

The  English  Universities.  From  the  Ger^ 
man  of  V.  A,  Huber,  Professor  of  WeS' 
tern  Literature  at  Marburg.  An  abridge 
ed  Translation^  edited  by  JFVancis  Wl 
Newman,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics  at  Manchester  New  Col' 
lege,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  BaUiol  Col- 
lege, Oxford, — 3  vols,  octavo.  London, 
William  Pickering.  Manchester,  Sirams 
and  Dinham.     1843. 

Lectures  on  National  Education,  By  Fred" 
erick  Dennison  Maurice,  M.  A.  Chaplain 
of  Guy*s  Hospital,  Sj^c,  Professor  in 
Kings  College,  London. — London,  J.  G. 
F.  and  J.  Rivington.  1842. 

On  the  Principles  of  English  University 
Education.  By  the  Rev.  WilHam  Whc- 
well,  B.  D.  ^c,  4'c. — London,  J.  W. 
Parker.  1838. 

There  is  probably  not  one  of  our  readers 
who  has  not  crossed  the  channel.  They 
must  have  been  very  much  more  fortunate 
navigators  that  ourselves,  if  they  do  not  r^ 
member  the  agitation  of  the  waters,  the 
rolling  and  heaving  and  lurching  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  uncomfortable  consequences 
to  themselves,  which  we  only  thus  delicately 
hint  at,  (for  we  desire  as  little  to  be  conjur- 
ers up  of  the  past,  as  prophets  of  future 
misfortunes;)  all  of  which  were  produced 
when  the  tide  was  met  by  a  strong  counler- 
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current.  The  universal  intelligibility  of 
the  illustration  roust  atone  for  its  offen- 
siveness  to  the  hyper-squeamiRh.  Our 
voyage  of  life  traverses  a  spot  iu  time's 
mighty  ocean,  where  the  tide  of  innovation 
has  been  met  by  a  strong  counter-current 
of  reverence  for  antiquity.  No  uonder  then 
that  the  "  sea  makes  a  noise ;"  "  the  waters 
rage  and  swell/'  and  we  ourselves,  as  we 
toss  upon  the  agitated  surface  of  our  day, 
feel  at  tiroes  our  "whole  head  sick,  our 
whole  heart  faint." 

The  spirit  of  the  age  which  **  went  forth 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none,"  desiring 
change,  and  changing  only  to  blacken  the 
winter  of  its  discontent,  has  at  length  called 
forth  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  itself  Too 
subtle  to  be  comprehended  by  the  Utilita- 
rian philosophy  of  the  day,  and  too  weak  to 
oppose  itself  in  any  embodied  shape  against 
the  living,  breathing,  energetic  evils  of  the 
times,  it  has  nevertheless  roade  itself  felt ; 
and  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  felt,  it  has  act- 
ed as  a  drag  upon  the  chariot-wheels  of 
Revolution.  The  cry  of  reformation,  and 
the  march  of  intellect,  has  been  answered 
not   by  a  rival  shout,  but   by  deep-toned 
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warniugs — 


(I 


stare    super    vihs   antiquas 


While  the  worob  of  literature  labors  with 
ten  thousand  monstrous  and  fantastic 
births — •*  Saeculuro  Pyrrhse,  nova  monstra 
questae  ;"  while  libraries  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  Cyclopedias  "  to  make  one  wise," 
and  catechisms  of  physical  science,  all  orna- 
mented with  this  common  motto,  r,fi?i$noTc- 
Qtav  fityy  afiiUovfg,  are  following  each  other, 
budding,  blooming,  and  falling  like  the  gene- 
rations of  the  leaves,  contemporaneously 
the  folios  of  the  *'  Fathers,"  reproduced  in 
the  more  attractive  form  of  elegant  octavos, 
are  rapidly  issuing  from  the  presses  o^ 
England,  of  Germany,  of  France,  and, 
more  wondrous  still,  of  semi-barbarous 
Russia.*       Nor  are.  there  wanting  even 

*  Mr.  Blackmore,  in  the  preface  to  bis  transla- 
tion of  MouravieiTa  history  of  the  Church  ofRua- 
aia,  furnishes  a  most  interesting  detail  of  the  active 
exertions  now  taaking  in  Russia  both  to  eitend 
the  Church  amongst  the  heathen  subjects  of  the 
Autocrat,  and  to  improve  its  efficiency  at  home. 
Amongst  many  other  symptoms  of  activity,  he 
mentions  that  a  aeries  of  translations  of  the  fathera 
into  the  Russian  language  is  now  coming  out, 
under  the  direction  of  Philaret,  the  Metropoli- 
tan of  Moscow,  and  of  Mouravieff,  Chamberlain 
to  the  Emperor,  and  under- Procurator  of  the 
Moat  Holy  Governing  Synod.  *«  Their  witness,'* 
•av«  Mr.  Hiackmore,  '^has  thus  become  gener- 
ally accessible  to  the  people,  and  they  have  been 
tbuB  taught  to  look  btfck  to  the  earlier  and  purer 
of  oar  religioo.'* 


amongst  the  innumerable  novelties  of  fash- 
ionable roodishness,  some  traces  of  this  re- 
currence to  antiquity.  Our  very  chairs  are 
antiques,  our  jugs  smell  of  palaeology  ! 

This  growing  reverence  for  the  mighty 
dead  might  be  considered  perhaps  by  some 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  very  striking 
fact  that  almost  contemporaneously  the 
study  of  Plato  has  either  sprung  up,  or  re- 
vived, in  Germany,  in  France,  and,  though 
last  not  least,  in  our  own  Alma  Mater.* 
Some  who  considered  this  general  respect 
for  antiquity  an  insufficient  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon,  might  be  satisfied  by  re- 
ccllecting  the  peculiar  veneration  in  which 
Plato  was  held  by  the  most  glorious  lumi- 
naries of  the  ancient  Church.  He  was 
with  A robrose, "  maximus  Philosophoruro ;" 
with  Augustin,  "  ille  qui  non  iromerito  ex- 
cellentissima  gloria  claruit;"  with  Jerome, 
"  prudentissimus  philosophoruro  ;"  with 
Lactantius,  "  omnium  sapientissimus."  A 
widely  diffiised  revival  of  patristic  learning 
roight  seem  very  naturally  attended  by  an 
awakened  interest  in  the  works  of  him 
whom  the  fathers  thus  delighted  to  honor. 
More  especially  as  in  ages  more  near  our 
own,  the  same  connexion  has  been  preserv- 
ed between  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and 
the  greiit  movements  of  the  Christian 
mind. 

At  the  revival  of  letters,  it  was  in  the 
school  of  Platonism  that  the  new  philoso- 
phical spirit  was  nursed,  which,  when  it 
gained  strength,  disenthralled  so  fair  a  part 

*  Amongst  the  various  improvements  for  which 
we  have  to  thank  the  heads  of  our  University, 
none  is  of  more  importance  than  the  introduction 
into  the  College  course  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
and  of  Aristophanes.  We  doubt  not  that  many 
will  feel  in  alter  life  that  they  have  derived  from 
the  study  of  that  **  mazimua  philosopborum,'*  the 
beat  antidote  against  the  poiaon  of  an  infidel 
Latitudinarianiam,  which  makes  every  individual 
his  own  measure  of  truth,  and  answers  Pilate's 
question  by  another  sneering  interrogatory — 
^*  Why  trouble  ourselves  by  trying  to  settle  what 
is  truth,  when  this  is  the  only  certain  thing  about 
it,  that  whatever  truth  Ip,  itc«n  nowhere  be  found, 
and  we  must  act  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing.** 
No  one  but  a  student  of  Plato  is  competent  to  un- 
derstand the  scope  of  Aristophanes,  and  no  one 
else  can  derive  any  thing  but  injury  from  his  pe- 
rusal.  But  the  scholar  of  Plato  has  a  clue  to 
guide  him.  He  sees  a  deep  meaning,  and  a  prac- 
tical purpose,  in  all  the  coarsest  ribaldry  of  the 
comedian.  His  object  was  the  same  as  his  great 
fellow-worker,  to  break  down  the  fatal  influence 
of  the  Sophists,  and  reform  the  degraded  and  de- 
based democracy  of  Athens.  Hence  his  very  bru- 
tality, an  indefensible  but  not  entirely  unexten- 
uated example  of  *'  becoming  all  things  to  all  men, 
in  order  to  win  some." 
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of  Christendom  from  RomiBh  fetterii.  It 
was  from  the  armory  of  Plato  that  Cud- 
*  worth  and  Smith  selected  the  weapons  with 
which  they  prostrated  the  Goliath  of  philo- 
sophical infidelity,  and  slew  that  *'  Levia- 
than" (the  title  of  Hobbe's  great  work)  to 
which  "  darts  were  as  stubble,  and  which' 
laughed  at  the  shaking  of  apears." 

But  for  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Plato 
in  the  present  age  there  is  a  cause  which 
lies  far  deeper.  We  know,  indeed,  full 
well  how  oAen  ingenuity  runs  into  absur- 
dity when  it  begins  to  draw  a  parallel.  We 
remember  Flueilen's*  celebrated  compari- 
son between  Macedon  and  Monmouth^  a 
warning  held  out  by  Shakspeare  to  all  com- 
ing generations  of  parallelists.  We  also 
have  fresh  in  our  recollection  a  parallel 
from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  living  au- 
thor, drawing  with  a  most  minute  and  cti- 
rious  particularity  the  resemblance  between 
popery  and  the  manufacturing  system ! 
But  we  have  no  fear  of  being  charged  with 
fancifulness,  when  we  profess  to  discern  an 
extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  cur- 
rent doctrines  of  this  age  and  that  terrible 
school  of  sophistry  against  which  Plato's 
efforts  were  directed.  Every  one  compe- 
tent to  form  a  judgment  will  acknowledge 
that  the  likeness  is  but  too  exact — 

"The  head  of  this  sophistical  monster," 
says  Mr.  Sewell,  in  his  admirable  Inlrodiiction 
to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  ''was  furnied  of 
minds  cool,  penetrating,  and  com mnnding,  pro- 
vided with  a  fair  array  of  various  accomplish- 
ments, and  aided  by  a  perpuadve  eloquence. 
The  intellectual  error  raised  as  the  standard 
of  the  parly  was  the  uncertaistv  or  know- 
ledge. But  it  branched  out  into  a  muliitude  of 
others,  which  may  easily  be  anticipated  ;  and 
fur  from  being  primary  itself,  it  was  a  conse- 
quence of  a  whole  train  of  faUelioods  lying 
hid  in  a  disordered  imagination.  Its  conclu- 
sions are  easily  deduced.  And  we  have  only 
to  take  up  a  newspaper,  or  look  over  a  debate 
in  parliament,  to  find  ample  illustration  of  the 
practical  logic,  which  forced  this  metaphysical 
principle  through  all  the  veins  and  channels  of 
Athenian  life,  private  or  public.  The  argu- 
ment ran  thus:  if  there  is  no  certainty  in 
knowledge  in  the  individual,  there  is  to  him  no 
truth;   it   no  truth,  no  falsehood;   if  neither 

*  **  I  tell  yon  captain — if  you  look  in  the  rospfl 
of  the  *orld,  I  warrant  you  shall  find  in  the  com- 
parisooB  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that 
the  situations,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is 
a  river  in  Mncedon,  and  there  it  also  mareorer  a 
river  at  Monmouth,  It  is  called  Wye  at  Mon- 
mouth, but  it  is  out  of  my  praina  what  ia  the  name 
•fthe  other  river ;  but  'tii  ao  like  aa  my  fingers  is 
to  my  fingers;  and  there  is  salmofis  in  both.'* — 
Henry  V.  activ.  sc  vii. 
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truth  nor  falsehood,  neither  also  is  there  right 
or  wrong,  which  are  but  intellectual  percep- 
tions of  agreement  or  disagreement  with  some 
fixed  standard  of  law.  Therefore  there  is  no 
law  eternal  to  our  own  feelings.  Our  own 
feelings  imperatively  bid  us  pursue  pleasure 
and  avoid  pain.  Pleasure  and  pain,  therefore, 
are  the  only  rule  of  moral  action,  and  the  cri* 
terion  of  goodness." — p.  44. 

Even  this  licentiousness  upon  principle, 
this  open  immorality  founded  on  abstract 
reasoning,  has  reared  its  head  amongst  us : 
and  the  Socialist  of  Birmingham  has  re- 
ceived the  torch  of  error  from  the  Sophist 
of  Athens.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  our 
practical  ethics  of  daily  life  are  in  no  great 
danger  from  this  false  philosophy.  Every 
one  who  has  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
imbued  with  Christian  doctrine  has  been 
trained  to  look  up  to  a  moral  law,  which 
judges  actions  to  be  right  and  wrong  by  a 
standard  intrinsic  to,  and  independent  of 
the  feelings  and  perceptions  of  the  indivi- 
dual. The  principle  of  the  uncertainty  of 
knowledge  will  therefore  shrink  from  devel- 
oping itself  (except  amongst  those  who  have 
utterly  rejected  revelation)  in  licentious 
practice,  defended  upon  the  ground  that 
the  uncertainty  of  truth  and  falsehood  nul- 
lifies the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  But  the  philosophic  observer  will 
find  all  around  him  hut  too  many  evidences 
of  the  wide-spread  diffusion  of  the  poison. 
He  will  trace  it  in  the  latitudinarianisni 
which  professes  to  make  e^ery  man  his  own 
standard  of  truth,  and  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge any  measure  of  right  and  wrong  be- 
sides the  conscientious  conviction  of  the 
individual. 

"  Our  legislation,  year  after  year,  is  a  series 
of  concessions  to  the  people  ;  because  no  one, 
it  is  said,  but  the  people  has  a  right  to  pro- 
nounce on  their  own  interests  or  duties.  The 
state  is  to  be  desecrated  and  unchristianized, 
because  no  human  power  may  decide  between 
contending  opinions  in  religion.  The  polity  of 
the  church  is  set  aside,  becf^use  man  must  not 
bend  to  man,  but  roust  be  left  in  independence 
and  solitude  to  judge  of  the  mysteries  of  hea- 
ven by  the  taper-light  of  his  own  reason  alone, 
and  to  worship  his  Maker  as  he  chooses.  Our 
old  schemes  of  education  are  to  be  remodelled, 
to  meet  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  those,  to 
correct  and  control  whose  opinions  all  educa- 
tion is  appointed.  And  when  a  new  system  is' 
established,  ae  in  Ireland^  for  a  whole  nation 
to  be  won  over  to  the  truth,  the  same  fatal 
idea  rises  up,  and,  as  if  by  special  contrivance^ 
the  very  notion  of  authority  is  extinguished  io 
the  minds  of  the  young,  by  bringing  tlieir 
teachers  before  them  in  direct  and  perpetual 
collision,  on  the  roost  solemn  subjects,  and  by 
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exhibiting  in  their  daily  taake  a  conflict  of  dlf- 1 
ficulties  and  doabCs/  which  can  end  but  in  an 
alternative  of  evils — either  absolute  unbelief 
on  the  one  hand,  or  absolute  subjection  on  the 
other,  to  the  boldest  assumer  of  a  spiritual 
despotism.  We  are  admitting  into  our  philo 
Bophtcal  schools,  coM,  feeble,  undigested  nov 
elties,  to  engross  apd  mislead  tht;  public  mind. 
if  the  word  ieadijig  can  be  applied  to  an  in> 
fluence  which  only  retards  and  embarrasses — 
because  we  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  our 
adherence  to  the  guides  of  antiquity.  We  are 
directing  both  public  measures  and  private  du 
ties,  measuring  our  politics  and  our  ethics,  by 
the  most  false  and  fatal  standard  that  human 
ingenuity  ever  devised — the  stemdard  of  expe- 
diency ;  cutting  off  all  reference  to  the  past ; 
denying  the  providence  of  Him  who,  in  mak- 
ing goodness  the  law  of  the  world,  made  it 
also  the  preservation  of  the  world ;  stifling  our 
natural  afiections;  annihilaling  the  very  es- 
sence of  virtue ;  converting  life  into  a  business 
of  calculation,  and  of  calculation  without 
data  or  end ;  as  if  nothing  was  true  which  did 
not  come  within  the  range  of  our  knotv ledge ; 
nothing  to  be  admitted  as  the  witness  of  a 
power  above  ourselves — nothing  believed  until 
proved.*'! 

In  opposition  to  exactly  such  Yiews  as 
these  did  Plato  rear  the  splendid  structure 
of  his  philosophy.  It  was  his  glorious  de- 
sign to  refute  the  sophistical  doctrine  of  the 
ancertainty  of  knowledge,  by  fixing  immu- 
table distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  of  right 
and  wrong.  It  was  his  aim  to  destroy  the 
polytheism  which  turns  each  man's  own 
conscience  into  a  god,  by  establishing  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  One  Divine  Being, 
and  showing  that,  as  God  is  one,  so  there  is 
one  right,  one  goodness,  one  truth.  And 
to  introduce  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  a 
system  of  objective  truth,  eternal,  immuta- 
ble, independent  of  the  individuars  judj^- 
ment,  was  the  motive  which  induced  this 
greatest  of  moralists  to  devote  his  first  les- 
sons to  mathematical  abstractions,  and  place 
over  the  portal  of  the  academy,  the  celebrat- 
ed, but  often  misunderstood  inscription  : — 
or  J  BIS  AVESIMETPHTOS  EI2ITSI. 

It  is,  then,  not  wonderful  that  there  should 
be  a  strong  disposition  amongst  thinking 
men  to  become  the  students  of  a  system 
which  the  mightiest  mind  probably  ever 
vouchsafed  to  man,  thought  out  as  the  anti- 
dote to  the  very  evils  of  our  days.  But  no 
fubject,  perhaps,  is  so  fruitful  of  analogies 
between  our  times  and  his,  as  the  vexed, 

*See  Seripture  Lessons  of  the  Irish  Education 

Board. 
1 8«weirs  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of  Pla- 
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and  beaten,  and  yet  unquieted  subject  of 
education — 

"  The  same  problems  regarding  education 
meet  us  now  as  in  the  days  of  Plato ;  whether 
it  is  education  or  instruction,  a  discipline  for  the 
whole  man,  or  a  pouring  in  of  facts  into  the 
sieve  of  his  memory ;  whether  it  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  Old  maxims  of  our  forefathers, 
or  new-modelled  by  some  sophist  of  the  day ; 
whether  it  must  be  connectea  with  religion  or 
torn  from  it ;  whether  truth  be  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  it,  or  practical  knowledge  only  be 
required — that  is,  so  much  knowledge  as  may 
serve  to  fill  a  man's  pocket  in  the  world,  as  the 
rhetoric  of  Gorglas  enabled  the  young  Athe- 
nian to  become  the  pampered  demagogue  of 
Athens.  If  oral  instruction  is  diminishing,  so 
it  was  at  Athens :  if  books  are  multiplying  up- 
on us,  and  books  of  the  most  frivolous  kind,  so 
it  was  at  Athens ;  if  a  shifting  and  changing 
opinion  has  destroyed  all  confidence  in  public 
men,  so  it  was  at  Athens ;  if  the  infection  has 
been  spread  from  abroad,  and  smuggled  in, 
like  other  diseases,  through  the  wares  of  (Ger- 
many and  France,  so  it  was  at  Athens.  Their 
sophists  were  also  foreigners ;  and  if  their 
young  men  were  the  first  to  catch  the  plague, 
we  may  well  look  to  ours."  * 

Various,  almost  infinitely  various,  as  seem 
at  first  sight  the  diflerent  theories  of  educa- 
tion— theories  not  merely  different  from,  bat 
apparently  inconsistent  with,  each  other, 
yet  this  confused  multitude  of  opinions  can- 
not defy  the  classifying  power  of  a  far-see- 
ing and  profoundly-investigating  mind — 

'^  I  cannot  find" — says  Mr.  Maurice,  one  of 
the  deepest  thinkers  of  the  age — "I  cannot 
find,  and  I  do  not  think,  the  most  laborious  stu- 
dent of  different  systems,  or  the  person  who 
has  most  diligently  examined  his  own  thoughts 
upon  them,  will  be  able  to  find  that  more  than 
three  distinct  doctrines  respecting  the  object  of 
education  are  prevalent  amongst  us.  One  of 
these  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  last 
century,  and  by  far  the  most  common  opi- 
nion in  this :  the  one  which  we  all  of  us  hold, 
unless  we  have  been  led  out  of  it  bv  reflection. 
It  is  the  doctrine  that  education  is  the  giving  of 
informaium.  The  ouestions—what  informa- 
tion should  be  given  ? — to  whom  it  should  be 
given? — by  whom  it  should  be  given?-- how 
it  should  oe  given  ?— call  forth,  of  course, 
the  most  difierent  answers.  But  you  will 
find,  that  a  tacit  assumption  of  this  as  the 
purpose  which  we  are  to  keep  in  view  in 
our  education,  is  most  jreneral  in  the  writers 
upon  it  since  the  time  ofLocke,  and  till  a  very 
late  period-  was  all  but  universal." — "  Lectures 
on  National  Education,"  p.  3. 

The  second  theory  of  education  is,  that 
its  grand  object  is  the  development  of  the 

*  Seweirs  Dialogues  of  Plsto,  p.  75. 
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faculties.  Of  this  view,  in  its  modern  ex- 
pression, the  amiable  enthusiast,  Pestaloz- 
zi,  is  the  most  earnest,  and  certainly  the 
most  practical  defender — 

"What these  faculiies  are?— whether  ihey 
exist  in  the  same,  or  in  different  degrees,  in 
different  individuals,  or  classes,  or  races  ? — 
who  are  the  persons  marked  out  for  the  work 
of  calling  them  out  in  their  brethren? — by 
what  instruments  they  are  to  be  called  forth  ? — 
these  are  the  questions  to  which  this  opinion 
gives  rise." — ^Ib.  p.  3. 

The  third  doctrine,  which,  although  very 
ancient,  as  we  shall  see,  yet  in  its  present 
development,,  may  be  regarded  as  drawn 
out  in  re-action  against  the  preceding  the- 
ory, is  this,  that  '*  not  development  but  re- 
straint is  the  end  of  all  sound  education." 
A  whole  tribe  of  controversies  issue  from 
this  parent  source.  What  are  we  to  re- 
strain 7 — to  whom  is  the  restraining  power 
to^be  intrusted  ? — and  what  is  the  restrain- 
ing power  ? 

Those  various  systems,  like  most  errone- 
ous systems,  are  not  so  much  positively 
false,  as  imperfect  and  incomplete  devel- 
opments of  truth.  They  all  propose  worthy 
and  necessary  objects  for  education  to  endea- 
vor after ;  they  become  dangerous  and  false 
when  they  represent  any  of  these  objects 
as  the  enJ  of  education.  Education,  which 
deserves  the  name,  must  doubtless  apply  it- 
self to  curb  the  will  of  the  individual,  to 
bridle  the  passions  and  restrain  the  appe- 
tites of  our  lower  nature.  Again,  we  can- 
not fail  to  perceive  truth  in  the  principle  of 
development — that  man's  several  powers 
and  faculties  are  talents  bestowed  on  him 
by  God — talents  which  should  not  be  buri- 
ed in  a  napkin,  but  developed,  and  cultivat- 
ed, and  employed.  Nor  will  the  testimony 
of  conscience  to  the  truth  of  this  principle 
be  silenced  by  the  many  practical  difficul- 
ties which  arise  out  of  its  application.  The 
belief  even  that  the  development  of  their 
faculties  will  make  the  mass  of  mankind  far 
more  unhappy  than  if  they  had  remained 
in  their  natural  proximity  to  the  brutes,  no 
more  disproves  that  this  development  should 
be  attempted  by  a  just  scheme  of  education, 
than  the  melancholy  conviction — a  convic- 
tion, alas  I  based,  not  upon  probabilities, 
but  on  God's  own  word — that  of  profess- 
ing Christians  few,  comparatively,  will  be 
saved,  proves  to  us  that  it  is  notour  positive 
duty  to  endeavor  to  Christianize  the  world, 
and  to  bring  mankind  within  the  operation 
of  that  y^Tj  system,  whose  final  issue  will 
prove  to  the  mcQority  a  catastrophe  as  tr- 
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remediable  as  it  is  e^palling.  And  again , 
those  who  are  as  much  disgusted  as  we 
ourselves  are,  with  the  Encyclopedists  of 
the  day — the  cant  of  the  universal-know- 
ledge men,  who  imagine  that  in  the  coming 
gnostic  millennium  each  precocious  young- 
ster will  suck  in  *'  the  (j^ogies"  with  the 
sickly  milk  of  its  blue-stockinged  mother — 
even  those  who  most  repudiate  such  absurdi- 
ties, are  the  most  fully  sensible  of  the  real 
dignity  of  knowledge,  and  the  roost  ready 
to  allow  that  the  communication  of  true 
knowledge  to  the  immortal  mind  is  the 
most  glorious  part  in  the  education  of  that 
wondrous  race,  which  was  formed  'Uo  know, 
to  reason,  and  to  act." 

None  will  question,  we  believe,  that  these 
are  worthy  objects  of* education.  Nor  will 
any  one  refuse  to  admit  that  the  cndo^  edu- 
cation is  so  to  train  the  individual  as  that 
he  may  become  noionXy  good  in  his  private 
capacity f  but  also,  useful  as  a  member  of 
the  social  system  in  which  be  is  placed. 

We  do  not  affect  any  precision  or  accu- 
racy of  deBnition,  but  practically  every 
one  feels  that  this  is  the  great  end  of  edu- 
cation. The  relations  which  each  mai^ 
bears  to  society,  to  the  nation  or  fraternity 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  are,  in  truth,  as 
much  attributes  of  himself,  as  much  part  of 
the  compound  which  forms  him,  as  any  of 
his  powers  or  faculties  whatsoever.  To  fit 
him  for  right  action  under  these  more  ex- 
tended relations,  is  part  of  the  end  of  edu- 
cation. No  theory  of  education  can  be 
just  whose  practical  working  has  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  make  men  usekss  or  danger^ 
ous  as  citizens. 

This  twofold  end  of  education  supplies  a 
double  test  by  which  to  ascertain  its  effi- 
ciency and  success.  Does  it  fit  the  educated 
for  their  duties  as  private  individuals  and 
as  citizens  ?  To  determine  the  first  of  these 
questions  would  require  an  examination  of 
the  moral  condition  of  all  the  individuals 
composing  a  nation,  or  at  least  a  very  ex- 
tensive induction  of  particulars.  But  the 
other  test  admits  of  a  more  easy  applica- 
tion. We  can  know  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation,  when  we  are  wholly  igno- 
rant about  the  private  character  of  its  com- 
ponent members.  In  history,  nations  are 
personified,  and  they  become  persons ;  not 
least,  on  this  account,  that  they  are  impress- 
ed with  a  definite  character.  And  in  this 
character  we  can  discover  traits  of  integrity, 
or  generosity,  or  philanthropy,  or  magna- 
nimity ;  or  again,  of  falsehood,  or  treachery , 
or  cruelty,  or  pusillanimity,  which  will  give 
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us  sorae  reasonable  data  for  determining 
whether  or  no  they  have  learned  the  duties 
which  devolve  on  man,  considered  not  as 
an  individual,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  great 
world. 

In  the  history  of  Greece,  that  history  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  familiar 
to  every  cultivated  mind,  we  have  a  me- 
morable example  of  the  trial,  upon  the  scale 
of  nations,  of  two  of  the  above-mentioned 
theories  of  education.  The  attempt  was 
perfectly  successful,  if  we  consider  the  im- 
mediate object  at  which  they  aimed  ;  but  it 
was  a  failure  if  we  regard  the  true  and  ulti- 
mate end  of  education.  Mr.  Maurice  has 
traced  with  singular  ingenuity  the  influ- 
ence, upon  Sparta  and  Athens,  of  their 
several  ideas  of  education.  To  restrain 
the  individual,  to  make  him  act  habitually 
under  stringent  rule,  and  offer  to  the.  com- 
mon good  the  daily  sacrifice  of  all  his  own 
private  inclinations,  was  the  object  at 
which  the  wonderful  system  of  Lycurgus 
aimed — 

"  To  root  this  thought  in  !hem — power  and 
$elf 'gratification  do  not  mean  the  same  things 
but,  on  the  contrary,  arc  incompatible  with 
each  other ;  to  make  it  the  principle  upon  which 
they  acted  in  childhood  and  grew  up  to  man- 
hood ;  to  crush  in  infancy  nil  seeds  which 
might  hereafter  produce  the  fruits  of  individual 
peculiaritiep,  habits,  or  tempers;  to  remove 
from  them  every  temptation  which  should  lead 
them  to  feel  themselves  any  thing,  or  to  be 
any  thing,  but  members  of  a  compact,  organ- 
ized state ;  these  were  the  Spartan's  object" — 
Maurice,  p.  10. 

Wonderfully  contrived,  even  to  its  minut- 
est details,  was  the  Lycurgan  system  to 
carry  out  this  restraining  process.  The 
timidity  of  the  child — the  tenderness  of 
womanhood — the  idiosyncrasies  of  individ- 
ual feeling,  were  all  swallowed  up  in  a 
common  Spartanism.  But  this  restraining 
affxi^o-K,  although  perfectly  efficient  in 
bringing  about  the  object  at  which  it  aimed 
immediately,  failed  in  producing  the  great 
end  of  education.  It  did  not  meliorate  and 
elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  individ- 
ual, ^nofii^fixi  TS  joiofonrnov  to)  vofiod-ixji  xov 
avfiffiQovTO^  r^y  ^i'  yaq  noliv  nfnoitjxtv  nxQV' 
fuiTov  tovg  d* idifujag  q>doxQi^fioTovc.  (Arist. 
Polit.  Book  IL,  c.  6.)  And  if  it  hardened 
the  substance,  it  certainly  stunted  the 
growth  of  the  national  character.  The  re- 
straints of  Chinese  horticulture,  in  a  few 
successions,  diminish  the  towering  oak 
into  a  dwarfish  garden  shrub.  Where  the 
mind  is  hemmed  in  by  the  enclosure  of 
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strict  constraint,  genius  cannot  dart  forth 
its  luxuriant  branches,  nor  feeling  roll  forth 
its  impetuous  tides.  And  where  genius  is 
cramped,  and  feeling  repressed,  there  can 
be  no  greatness,  of  character.  So  it  was 
at  Sparta. 

"It  must  be  allowed,"  says  Mr.  Maurice, 
"  that  nearly  the  whole  interest  of  Spartan  his- 
tory is  gathered  up  iu  the  pass  of  Thermopylas. 
Talce  away  that  one  f<xc(,  and  all  their  pro- 
ceedings during  the  Persian  war  are  poor, 
selfish,  and  contemptible.  Before  that  time, 
though  their  polity  must  have  lasted  for  centu- 
ries, they  had  certainly  not  produced  one  great 
man.  The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  their 
history,  up  to  the  Persian  invasion,  is  Cleome- 
nes,  a  madman,  who,  in  all  his  conduct  at  home 
and  abroad,  seemea  to  show  what  a  tremen- 
dous reaction  the  Spartan  system  must  pro- 
duce in  any  mind  that  was  not  wholly  formed 
by  it  A  still  more  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  same  truth,  on  another  side,  is  furnished  by 
the  history  of  the  period  immediately  after  the 
Persian  war.  During  that  time,  when  the 
other  principal  state  of  Greece  was  pouring 
forth  remarlcable  men  almost  in  multitudes, 
Sparta  produced  one  of  whom  history  lakes 
any  notice.  This  man,  Pausaniue,  affords  us 
an  instance  of  a  Spartan  brought  into  contact 
with  oriental  luxury.  We  find  that  it  imme- 
diately turns  his  brain;  he  cannot  the  least 
resist  the  impression  of  splendid  costume  and 
imperial  dainties ;  he  must  attempt  the  most 
absurd  and  awkward  imitations  of  them  in  his 
own  republic." 

The  development  of  the  faculties  was  the 
Athenian  idea  of  education  ;  and  assuredly 
never  was  an  object  more  fully  and  com- 
pletely attained.  Amidst  all  our  boastings 
of  enlightenment  and  knowledge,  we  are 
still  compelled  to  form  ourselves  upon  the 
model  of  the  philosophers,  poets,  historians, 
orators,  and  critics,  which  shone  forth  like 
frequent  meteors  from  this  little  corner  of 
the  world.  Like  a  mind  which  is  too  much 
for  a  feeble  frame,  the  intellect  of  At  heat 
stimulated  the  body  politic  into  a  feverish 
excitement.  The  artisan,  who  should  have 
been  toiling  for  his  bread,  could  not  tear 
himself  from  the  intellectual  treat  which  the 
rhetorician  afi*orded  him.  But  alas  1  in- 
stead of  furthering  individual  happiness, 
and  building  up  national  greatness,  their 
intellectual  energies  became  the  ruin  of 
both.  The  private  citizens  became  im- 
moral upon  philosophical  principle.  The 
democracy  became  a  "  many-he adbb 
monster."  The  circuits  of  their  discursive 
and  developed  faculties  all  came  round  to 
that  TT^oiroy  tpivdog,  that  all  knowledge  wai 
uncertain. 
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*^  It  is  the  testimony,  not  of  one  g^reat  Athe- 
nian writer  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  but  ol 
those  whose  opinions  and  feelings  were, 
in  all  respects,  the  most  opposite  to  each 
other,  that  sophists  and  rhetoricians  were  the 
destroyers  of  the  Athenian  nation,  and  that 
they  destroyed  it  by  appealing  to  those  pow- 
ers, and  that  sense  of  power,  which  the  eauca- 
tion  of  the  nation  had  imparted  to  it.  The 
great  comedian  of  Athens  saw  this :  he  saw 
that  the  feeling  of  their  own  insight  and  pro- 
fundity made  his  countrymen  a  prey  to  the 
vulgarest  delusions.  The  great  philosopher 
of  Athens,  whom  that  comedian  ridiculed,  saw 
still  deeper  into  the  meaning  of  the  same  fact: 
saw  that  the  most  clever  and  enlightened  of 
the  youth  of  Attica  knew  about  all  manner  of 
things,  could  talk  about  all  manner  of  things, 
but  knew  nothing  whatever  of  themselves.  He 
saw  how  the  feeling  of  their  own  powers  had 
made  them  believe  the  sophist's  lie,  from  which 
every  other  lie  flows  by  necessary  inference ; 
that  a  man  is  his  own  stanjjird ;  that  nothing 
18  but  what  he  creates.  He  saw  how,  by  this 
means,  truth  was  confounded  with  opinion — 
how  law  became  self-will,  and  morality  acci- 
dent. He  saw  how  all  the  crimes  which  his 
nation  was  committing,  in  its  public  transac- 
tions, had  their  root  in  this  want  of  faith  in 
right  and  wrong ;  in  this  belief  that  nothing  is 
but  all  things  seem  ;  in  this  denial  of  what  is 
immutable  and  eternal.  All  this  he  traced 
home  to  the  education  of  their  youth,  which 
had  brought  forth  the  faculties,  indeed,  into 
most  wonderful  activity,  but  had  left  the  great 
problems — Who  is  to  rule  these  faculties  ? 
For  what  end  are  they  given  ?  On  what  ob- 
jects are  they  to  be  exercised? — utterly  un- 
■olved.  He  saw,  as  others,  with  not  half  his 
elearness  of  vision,  could  see,  that  Athens  was 
full  of  energies,  but  had  little  life ;  abounded 
in  intellect^  but  was  wilkotU  wisdom;  possess- 
ed great  power,  but  was  not  a  nation." — Mau- 
rice, p.  22. 

In  the  nomenclature  of  the  past  genera- 
tion, the  communication  of  knowledge  was 
■ynonymous  with  education — it  still  con- 
tinues so  in  the  vocabulary  of  many.  To 
diffuse  knowledge  amongst  the  people  is  the 
darling  idea  of  our  modern  educators.  It 
is  almost  as  much  the  current  notion  of 
education  amongst  us,  as  restraint  among 
the  Spartans.  •  •  For  its  sake,  the  most  es- 
tablished principles  have  been  abandoned 
— ^the  most  sacred  alliances  have  been  dis- 
solved. To  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  use- 
fal  knowledge,  man  has  put  asunder  what 
Qod  has  joined  together.  Because  the 
Church,  whom  its  Lord  commanded  to 
teach  all  nations,  refused  to  teach  its  chiU 
dren  in  ignorance  of  CkrisVs  religion,  its 
inalienable  rights  must  be  invaded  by  sec- 
olar  power — its  heaven-derived  charter 
must  be  cahcelled^ts  claims  of  eternal 


right  must  be  scoffed  at  and  trampled  on, 
as  the  dreams  of  antiquated  superstition. 
The  state  usurps  ther  office  of  teacher;  but 
the  fundamental  truth,  the  philosophia  pri» 
ma,  must  be  suppressed,  because  it  would 
make  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  diffusing 
useful  knowledge  !  Useful  knowledge ! — 
t.  e.  knowledge  from  which  is  systemati- 
cally excluded  thai  knowledge  which  is 
eternal  life — to  know  thbb  the  only 
TRUE  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 

HAST  SENT. 

This  idea  of  education  is  not  a  mere  im- 
age of  the  mind — it  is  an  energetic,  all-per- 
vading, active  principle.  It  is  embodied 
in  a  thousand  forms,  and  a  thousand  novel 
institutions.  From  the  Gower-street  Uni- 
versity College,  which  has  oast  off  all  those 
time-honored  principles  which  have  made 
our  universities  what  they  are,  that,  un- 
shackled, it  may  inundate  the  metropolis 
with  useful  knowledge  from  the  lips  of  siz- 
ty'-nine  professors  of  different  arms,  down 
to  the  Irish  National  School,  where  the 
pupils  are  employed  in  acquiring  a  smatter- 
ing of  more  subjects  than  were  ever  con- 
tained in  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  com- 
bined— where  all  unite  in  the  common  pur- 
suit  of  vsEFVh  K-NOWLEDOE.  All  must  be 
unanimous  while  useful  knowledge  is  their 
business.  There  must  be  no  private  judg- 
ment about  grammar,  no  schisms  about 
geography.  But  when  useful  knowledge 
is  thus  harmoniously  acquired,  there  is  one 
subject  upon  which  they  are  taught  that  it 
is  right  to  differ.  Religion  they  may  have 
none,  or  of  just  what  quality  they  please. 
Afler  they  have  learned  what  is  reality  use- 
ful, then  differ  about  what  does  not  much 
matter.  But  if  they  wish  to  learn  some  re- 
ligion, the  parish  clergyman,  or  the  Rom- 
ish priest,  or  the  orthodox  Presbyterian 
minister,  or  the  Arian  minister,  or  the 
Methodist,  or  the  Baptist,  or  the  Indepen- 
dent, or  the  Socinian — Ihey  are  all  equally 
authorized  to  come  and  teach  religion  to 
such  as  please.  It  is  your  own  fault,  there- 
fore, if  you  do  not  learn  some  reliscion. 

But  some  will  object,  "  Is  it  then  possi- 
ble that  you,  a  Univbksitt  Magazine,  can 
be  guilty  of  such  treason  against  the  repub- 
lic of  letters  and  of  science,  as  to  express  your 
opposition  to  the  spread  of  knowledge? 
How  can  vou  educate,  without  communi- 
eating  knowledge?  We  reply,  we  are  not 
opposed  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  nor  are 
we  such  simpletons  as  to  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  education  implies  the  comma- 
nication  of  knowledge.    But  this  is  our 
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position.  To  commuoicate  knowledge,  is 
a  part,  but  only  a  part  of  education.  If, 
theo,  this  part  usurp  totality,  if  all  other 
parts  of  education  are  left  uncultivated, 
while  this  alone  is  nurtured,  it  must  natur- 
ally follow,  that  the  great  end  of  education 
cannot  be  attained.  To  tell  only  a  part  of 
the  truth  is  often  e^ivalent  to  a  positive 
falsehood.  To  carry  out  only  one  principle 
of  education,  in  itself  however  good  and 
necessary,  is  attended  by  consequences,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  as  calamitous  as  if 
that  principle  were,  in  se,  mischievous,  and 
destructive  of  private  and  public  welfare. 

Lord  Bacon  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an 
objector  (Theologorum  Zelotypia)  the  fol- 
lowing words :  '*  Scientiam  inter  ea  esse, 
qus  parce  cauteque  admittenda  sunt.  Scien- 
tisB  nimium  appetitum  fuisse  primum  pec- 
catum,  unde  hominis  lapsus,  hodieque  A«- 
rere  serpentinum  quid  in  ed.  Siquidem 
ingrediens  tumorem  inducit  Scientia  in- 
flat."  His  answer  to  this  objection,  so  far 
from  being  against  our  position,  directly 
supports  it.  "  Nullum  esse  periculum  a 
qnantitate  scientie,  ut  diffusa,  ne  aut  tu- 
morem indttcat  aut  excessum ;  a  qualitate 
tantum,  qus  quantulacunque  sit,  si  absque 
antidoto  sua  sumatur,  malignum  quid  habet 
atque  venenosum,  flatuosis  symptomatis 
plenissimum.  Hac  antidotus,  sive  aroma, 
(cujus  mixtio  temperat  scientiam,  eamque 
saluberrimam  effi6it)  est  cuaritas.  Scien- 
tia inflat ;  charittss  autem  tBdificat"  We 
require  but  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the 
boastful  swelling  language  of  a  generation, 
whose  vaunt  it  is,  that  they  are  so  much 
better  than  their  fathers,  to  perceive  that 
the  knowledge  current  in  society  is  not 
without  some  tendency  to  produce  "  tumo- 
rem et  excessum."  But  such  knowledge, 
according  to  Lord  Bacon,  requires  an  anti- 
dote.  If  it  be  necessary  to  communicate 
such  knowledge,  it  must  produce  harm,  un- 
less it  is  accompanied  by  a  tempering  aroma. 
An  education  which  is  conducted  on  the 
plan  of  only  giving  this  knowledge,  is  a 
machinery  of  mischief.  And  what  is*  the 
meliorating  accompaniment?  It  is  charity. 
That  most  abused,  most  misunderstood, 
most  perverted,  but  still  heavenly  word! 
It  is  not,  observe,  the  charity  of  which  the 
latitudinarians  among  us  speak,  which  em- 
braces truth  and  error  like  twin  sisters, 
and  shows  its  amplitude  by  removing  the 
land-marks  which  divide  orthodoxy  from 
heresy,  Christianity  from  deism.  It  is  cha- 
rity— but  it  is  the  charity  of  St.  Paul :  that 
charity   which    haieth    iniquity,   but   bb- 
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uXthtriJog :  the  very  key-stoife  of  that  glo» 
rious  edifice  which  is  *'  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner- 
stone." 

We  may  be  told  that  the  present  diffusion 
of  knowledge  is  but  the  commencement  of 
what  will  be  the  regeneration  of  the  world, 
that  our  present  state  is  but  the  beginning 
of  an  end,  and  that  we  can  have  nothing  to 
ground  melancholy  vaticinations  upon  re- 
specting its  final  issue.  Certainly,  no  hu- 
man wisdom  can  foretell  precisely  the  result 
of  these  hurry ings  to  and  fro  in  search  of 
knowledge.  But,  as  far  as  it  has  been  d^ 
veloped,  has  the  prevailing  idea  really  work- 
ed towards  the  great  end  of  education,  the 
moral  training  of  men  for  their  duties  as 
private  persons,  and  the  building  up  a  na- 
tion composed  of  such  materials  ?  Or  what 
does  reasoning  suggest  respecting  the  pro- 
bability of  this  end  being  eventually  brought 
about  bj  its  further  development  ? 

First,  then,  for  the  individual.  Has  the 
spread  of  the  current  knowledge  tended 
much  to  improve  the  moral  condition  and 
the  happiness  of  our  people,  regarded  as 
members  of  private  families,  not  of  the  great 
public  family  1  We  arc  not  afraid  to  give 
our  answer — that  we  are  convinced  it  has 
not.  In  England,  we  suppose  no  one  will 
question  that  the  troubles  of  the  peace,  the 
unhappy,  discontented,  uneasy  spirits,  those 
who  find  home  vapid  and  flat,  compared 
with  the  excitement  of  the  Socialist  lecture, 
or  the  Chartist  club,  are  just  the  class  who 
have  read,  and  learned  a  good  deed  more 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  persons  in  their 
rank.  And  in  Ireland,  we  speak  without 
fear  of  contradiction  from  our  own  know- 
ledge— that  vast  Aceldama,  the  county  of 
Tipperary,*  is  not  inferior  in  the  education 
of  its  inhabitants  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  Scotland.  Not  merely  are 
the  acquisitions  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  possessed  by  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  population  them  could  be 
found  in  any  district  of  England,  but  be- 
sides, a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
sons  of  the  humblest  farmers  are  both  ex- 
pert mathematicians,  and  well-grounded 
Qreek,  Latin,  and  sometimes  even  Hebrew 
scholars.  The  country  abounds  with  peda- 
gogues, of  the  very  lowest  class,  and  in  the 

*  Our  readers  haye  not  forgotten  the  very  strik- 
ing observations  upon  this  point,  which  occurred 
in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Ban,  at  the  last  Ne* 
nagh  asaizei. 
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direst  penurj^but  often  admirable  scholars, 
and  enthusiasts  in  the  pursuit  and  love  both 
of  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  And  yet, 
the  innral  state  of  that  district  remains, 
alas!  but  too  fearfully  the  same.  The  Cal- 
culus and  the  Digamma  have  no  tendency 
to  prevent  assassination.  The  schimlmas- 
ters  are  riot  only  the  centres  of  knowledge, 
but  often  the  nucleus  around  which  gather 
the  demons  of  incendiarism,  burglary,  and 
murder ! 

But  if  the  present  diffusion  of  knowledge 
does  not  much  avail  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  individual,  neither  is  its  tend- 
ency, we  fear,  to  build  up  the  true  great- 
ness of  nations  on  stable  foundations.  If, 
indeed,  it  teaches  the  masses,  individually, 
to  know  that  *'  they  are  naked"  of  ten 
thousand  comforts,  without  supplying  one 
consohtion  as  an  antidote;  the  discontent 
which  is  thus  likely,  and  almost  sure  to  be 
gendered  in  the  minds  of  the  lettered  poor, 
is  a  dangerous — well,  if  it  prove  not  a  de- 
structive— element  in  a  social  system. 

To  make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
the  paramount  object,  and  the  great  end, 
instead  of  one  amongst  many  means,  of 
education — has,  we  maintain  it,  a  direct 
tendency  not  to  consolidate  a  nation,  but  to 
widen  that  fearful  chasm  which  already 
yawns  alarmingly  between  the  higher  and 
lower  classes.  A  system  of  restraint,  or  of 
development,  might,  in  some  measure,  tend 
to  counteract  the  dan^erousness  of  this  di- 
▼ision  by  employing  itself  about  that  com- 
mon humanity  which  underlies  all  the  in- 
equalities of  situation.  But  if,  to  acquire 
knowledge,  be  the  great  business  of  educa- 
tion— and  if,  in  the  glowing  language  of 
science-struck  enthusiasm,  the  public  mind 
is  continu'illy  stimulated  to  this  as  the  glo- 
rious end  for  which  the  humin  intellect  was 
designed — ^then  that  very  education  which 
should  be  the  bond  of  peace,  becomes  the 
very  source  of  new  division.  It  serves  but 
to  widen  more  frightfully  that  gulf,  which 
it  ought  rather  to  bridge  over.  The  pofir 
man  is  taught  that,  to  acquire  knowledge  is 
the  greit  business  of  education,  and  the 
end  of  intellectual  life.  But,  alas,  how  can 
he  ienrn  wisdom*,  whose  life  is  among  bul- 
locks !  His  necessary  business  takes  up 
all  that  time  which  his  envied  superiors  can 
bestow  on  useful  studies.  Or  if  fatigue 
allows  him,  afler  his  diily  toils,  to  give  to 
knowledge  some  hurried,  languid  homage, 
yet  what  can  this  avail,  but  just  to  give  him 
a  taste  fir  what  he  sees  plainly  iron  fate 
forbids  him  to  attain  ?    The  more  ardent 
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in  his  love  for  knowledge,  and  the  more 
lelighted  by  the  paradise  of  science,  which 
^eems  just  to  open  one  view  throui^h  her 
Tates,  that  on  him  they  may  close  for  ever — 
io  much  the  more  likely  is  he  to  bewail  his 
ill-stnrred  fortune,  and  to  fret  against  the 
barriers  which  separate  his  order  from  those 
whom  his  education  has  taught  him  now  to 
envy,  not  alone  for  their  sumptuous  fare,  or 
splendid  equipage,  but  chiefly  for  their  su- 
periority in  leisure,  and  their  facilities  in 
acquiring  knowledge. 

Such  feelings  would  naturally  be  engen- 
dered in  the  minds  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
society,  by  the  idea,  that,  to  acquire  know- 
ledge is  the  grand  business  of  education. 
If,  indeed,  the  higher  orders  preserved  a 
superiority  in  intellectual  improvement  pro- 
portionate to  their  superiority  in  advantages, 
these  murmurings  of  discontent,  however 
wide-spread  and  deep-toned,  might  be  re- 
strained by  the  moral  force  of  intellect,  and 
by  the  power  of  knowledge,  amongst  the 
classis  prterogatiua.  But  what,  if  this 
should  not  be  the  case?  What,  if  the  lower 
ranks  get  ahead  of  their  superiors,  despite 
of  all  their  advantages,  in  that  knowledge 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  venerate  as 
the  true  dignity  of  man  ?  What  if  they  see 
wasted  in  debasing  frivolities,  or  shapeless 
idleness,  those  golden  hours  of  leisure, 
which  the  clever  artisan,  in  his  imagination, 
fills  with  awholecycleofmanly  and  elevating 
employments?  And  thij  is  no  imaginary 
case.  The  petty  shopkeepers  in  our  coun- 
try towns,  and  the  footmen  behind  their 
chairs,  often  suppress  a  smile  at  the  sole- 
cisms in  grammar,  or  the  ludicrous  blun- 
ders about  not  very  recondite  matters,  which 
are  perpetrated  by  those,  who  count  their 
hunters  by  the  dozen,  their  green  acres  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands. 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  is 
power,  among  the  inferior  orders  of  society, 
where  their  superiors  do  not  keep  at  the 
head  of  the  intellectual  movement,  is  not 
likely,  most  assuredly,  to  consolidate  or  se- 
cure the  social  edifice.  But  it  may  be  said, 
*'  principles  should  be  judged  of  by  their 
true  tendency,  not  by  their  perversions. 
To  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion we  are  now  discussing,  you  must  sup- 
pose all  ranks,  according  to  their  measure 
of  leisure,  and  proportion  of  advantages, 
applying  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge." Let  it  be  so.  Suppose  the  aris- 
tocracy as  much  elevated  above  the  plebeian 
crowd  in  mental  riches  as  in  dignity  of 
station — and  suppose  the  universal  mind 
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filled  with  the  idea  that  to  acquire  know- 
ledge is  the  business  ttf  education — is  there 
promise  here  of  something;  which  will  build 
up  a  nation's  greatness?  We  roust  an- 
swer in  the  words  of  Mr.  Maurice — words 
which  so  felicitously  clothe  thoughts  so 
philosophical  and  so  profound  : — 

"When  our  knowledge  is  parcelled  out 
into  a  roiiltiinde  of  subjects,  when  it  is  the 
supposed  business  of  our  hvea  to  acquire  in- 
formation about  astronomy,  and  about  ^eoloi?^ 
and  mineralogy,  and  all  tlie  rest;  when  this 
becomes  the  sense  that  ynu  put  upon  the  word 
education,  you  raice  a  barrier  between  one 
clara  of  sociew  and  another,  which  all  the  talk 
in  the  world  about  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 

rr,  does  not  in  the  slightest  deii^ree  diminish ; 
(here  must  be  a  portion  of  the  information 
which  the  higher  cIhss  has  leisure  to  receive, 
which  the  middle  class   has  not    Iri^ure   to 
receive,  and  a  portion  which  the  middle  class 
has  leisure  to  receive,  whirh  the  lower  class 
has  not  leisure  to  receive ;  and  that  which  is 
communicated  to  all,  the  higher  class  will 
have  leisure  to  receive  well,  the  middle  class 
indifferently,  the  poor  class  very  ill.     Here 
then  education,  which  we  want  as  the  great 
bond  to  connect  the  classes  together;  which 
we  want  as  the  means  of  buildini?  up  a  nation, 
becomes  the  very  instrumeTit  of  dividing  t«,  of 
makinir  one  feel  that  his  great  possession  is 
that  of  which  those  beneath  him  have  only 
the  most  miserable  shadow  and  counterfeit. 
And  what  if  all  this  distinction  of  classes  were 
abolished — what   if  you    secure    the    same 
amount  of  leisure  to  all — then  would  come  in 
the  difference  in  powers  of  acquisition ;  a  dis- 
tinction not  recognized  any  longpr  as  part  of 
an  order  of  society,  would  soon  establish  itself 
again  by  the  force    of  individual  skill  and 
prowess;  intellectual  skill  would  be  worship- 
ped, intellectual  tyranny  established,  and  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Athens,  and  as  it  will  be  in 
the  like  case  all  over  the  world,  there  will  be 
needed  a  set  of  slaves,  ignorant,  disorganized, 
degraded — as  a  foil  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
masters,  and  a  witness  for  the  necessity  of 
preserving  iU" — pp.  32, 33. 

The  communication  of  knowledge,  then, 
although  an  important 'and  necessary  par/ 
of  education,  is  only  a  part.  And  if  sub- 
stituted for  the  whole,  it  becomes  inimical 
to  private  welfare,  and  to  the  public  pros- 
perity, just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of 
restraint  and  development  of  the  faculties. 
To  see  one  truth  or  some  truths  indepen- 
ent  of  otliers  which  are  connected  insepa- 
rably with  them,  is  in  reality  the  same  as 
to  hold  views  positively  false.  The  tenet 
that  our  blesssed  Lord  1005  a  perfect  man 
is  a  fundamental  verity,  when  held  in  the 
analogy  of  faith ;  1/  becomes  rank  heresy 
and  blctsphemy  when  disjoined  from  the  be- 
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Uefthat  he  was  perfect  God.  These  vari- 
ous schemes  of  education  have  failed  of 
their  great  end,  not  because  they  are 
absolutely  erroneous  in  themselves,  but 
because  they  made  a  part  of  truth  usurp 
the  place  of  its  whole.  Restrainment  will 
not  satisfy;  and  yet  it  is  true  that  restrain- 
ment is  indispensable  ;  development  is  not 
enough,  and  still  manifestly  education  im- 
plies the  calling  out  of  the  faculties;  the 
communication  of  knowledge  cannot  suffice, 
and  yet  to  acquire  knowledge  is  the  most 
glorious  employment,  next  to  devotion,  of 
man's  immortal  mind.  But  can  no  central 
system  be  found,  which  gathers  into  itself 
these  dissevered  principles?  The  fathers 
of  philosophy  were  not  the  patrons  of  error  ; 
they  had  each  of  them  some  ray  of  truth, 
which  reached  them  through  the  clouds 
from  the  sun  of  the  Divinity.  We  have  ia 
revelation  the  gloriotis  edifice  which  con- 
tains each  goodly  stone  which  they  sever- 
ally prized  as  their  summum  bonum, 

"Christianity."  says  Mr.  Knox,  ^ia  that 
centre,  where  intellect,  judgment,  taste,  inter- 
est^ prudence,  principle,  the  firmness  of  the 
Stoic,  the  elevation  of  the  Platonist,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Epicurean,  the  archetypal  reali- 
ties, to  which  all  earthly  objects,  in  the  shape 
of  pleasure,  profit,  or  nonor^  correspond,  as 
gilded  clouds  do  to  the  sun-^all  meet;  and  is 
of  course  that  identical  chief  sood,  which  hu- 
man naturet  so  soon  as  its  higher  faculties 
have,  at  any  time,  come  into  action,  has  inva- 
riably panted  after,  and  which  the  wisest  sages 
have  so  agreed  in  describing,  that  even  by 
their  marks  alone,  we  might  be  satisfied  of  its 
genuine  existence  in  the  gospel." — Remains, 
vol.  iii.  p.  74. 

And,  doubtless,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Christian  Education,  combining  within 
itself  those  excellencies,  which,  from  de- 
fective composition,  have  proved  as  injuri- 
ous as  positive  and  intrinsic  falsehoods. 
In  Christianity — not  nominal,  but  real 
Christianity — are  to  be  found  harmoniously 
combined  those  principles  of  education, 
which  other  schemes  tore  asunder,  and  di»- 
toned  as  they  severed  them  from  the  body  of 
truth.  In  the  gospel — not  what  is  popu- 
larly styled  gospel-teaching — but  in .  that 
divine  philosophy  which  dropt  from  the 
lips  of  Incarnate  Deity,  live  have  a  restraint 
extending  not  only  to  words  and  actions, 
but  to  the  half-born  thoughts — a  restraint 
so  pervading  and  refined,  that  the  bonds  of 
all  other  asceticism  are,  compared  to  it, 
but  partial  and  imperfect,  and  easily  evaded 
restrictions.  We  have  communications  of 
knowledge,  high  as  heaven,  and  profound 
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as  hell  ;v  knowledge,  with  whose  magnifi- 
cence in  speculation  and  importance  in 
tractice,  the  discoveries  of  a  Newton  or  a 
«a  Place  bear  no  more  competition  than 
the  prattiings  of  an  unweaned  child.  And 
we  have  development  of  faculties,  because 
each  man's  endowments  are  regarded  as 
only  80  many  talents,  for  the  due  improve- 
of  which  he  must  give  account.  Christian 
Education  is  the  only  National  Education, 

"  It  is  not,"  again  to  quote  from  Mr.  Maurice, 
"it  ia  not  an  education  which  makes  self- 
restraint  the  privilege  of  one  class,  for  it  makes 
the  thing  to  be  restrained  the  same  in  aiL  It 
is  not  an  education  which  makes  development 
the  privilege  of  one  class,  tor  it  makes  the 
great  thing  to  be  developed  in  all  the  same. 
ft  is  not  an  education  which  limits  all  high 
information  to  one  class,  and  gives  to  other 
classes  only  a  poor  parody  of  that  information ; 
for  it  makes  the  stupendous  information 
which  Is  the  foundation  of  it,  the  same  to  all." 

• 

Here  we  have  the  restraining  discipline 
of  Lycurgus,  the  development  of  Athens, 
the  encyclopedic  communication  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  all  united,  but  subser- 
vient, each  in  its  own  proper  place,  to  the 
one  great  end  of  training  up  men  in  the 
perfection  of  their  being,  to  bless  their 
families,  and  to  ornament  their  country. 

Of  this  idea  of  Christian  education,  let 
moderns  sneer  as  they  please — the  only  ez- 
t€Mt  copy  is  to  be  seen  in  our  Univbrsitibs. 
Yes,  it  is  the  Christianity  of  which  they 
are  living  witnesses — it  is  the  immutability 
of  this  Christianity  which  has  preserved 
them  amid  the  shocks  of  revolution  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  opinion.  Institutions 
founded  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  to  work  on  Christian  principles,  reli- 
gion has  imparted  to  them  her  indestructi- 
bility, Christianity  her  life,  independent  of 
and  above  this  world !  Amidst  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  varying  scene,  these 
reverend  structures  are  the  ark  which  pre- 
serve, in  hallowed  integrity,  "  old  truths  in 
religion,  old  institutions  in  politics,  old 
maxims  in  education." 

"  There  is  nothing."  says  an  eloquent  writer 
in  the  Qiarferly  Review,  (Vol.  59,  p.  445,) 
"there  is  nothing  in  this  lilb  permanent  but 
Christianity,  and  those  who  live  within  it  can- 
not change  with  the  changes  of  the  world. 
And,  thus  protected  against  a  levity  and  fee- 
bleu'^ss  of  mind,  the  universities,  even  in  such 
a  revolution  of  opinion  as  is  now  taking  place, 
may  long  remain,  and  God  grant  they  may  re- 
main, relics  of  a  system  which^has  passed  away 
— irelics,  like  those  noble  buildings  which  that 
old  system  raised  among  us,  so  massive  in  their 
eoostruction,  and  so  strongly  cemented  in  all 
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their  parts,  that  nothing  but  a  barbarian  vio- 
lence can  overturn  them,  and  no  art  adapt  them 
without  absurdity  to  the  false,  frivolous,  perni- 
cious purposes  of  modern  innovation.  Let  them 

uphold,  in  all  their  practice,  and  in  all  their 
teaching,  that  great  principle  of  faith,  which  is 
the  only  security  against  the  vices  and  evils  of 
this  day.  Let  them  maintain,  and  not  beasham- 
ed  to  avow,  that  which  is  the  main  element  of 

faith,  and  sheet-anchor  of  society — ^thcir  rever- 
ence for  antiquity." 

The  system  of  restraint,  the  engrossing 
idea  of  Spartan  education,  still  retains  its 
proper  place  in  our  universities.  '^  Aca- 
demic freedom"  is  the  motto  of  the  conti- 
nental universities — a  freedom  which  de- 
generates into  the  ferocious  licentiousnesB 
and  the  reckless  insubordination  of  the 
bruschen.  But  our  urriversities  are  living, 
acting  workers-out  of  that  great  maxim, 
which  every  philosopher  must  allow,  how- 
ever inconsistent  may  be  his  conduct  with 
the  concession,  that  the  mere  training  of  the 
intellect  is  not  sufficient  to  prepare  man  for 
his  position  in  society,  or  for  the  higher 
purposes  of  his  glorious  destination :  thai 
to  educate,  we  must  infuse  not  merely 
knowledge,  but  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  mor* 
al  responsibility.  The  youth,  when  he 
takes  up  his  residence  at  one  of  these  ven- 
erable.seats,  finds  himself  a  member  of  a  so- 
ciety whose  daily  habits  are  regulated  by 
stated  discipline.  A  scheme  of  life  is  ap- 
pointed him.  His  attendance  is  required 
at  common  exercises,  a  common  table,  and 
a  common  worship.  His  own  private  in- 
clinations are  accustomed  to  bend  to  laws  ; 
and  duty,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  appears  to 
remind  him  of  a  rule  eternal  to  himself. 

"  This  lesson,"  says  Mr.  Whewell,  "  which 
cannot  be  taught  through  the  memory  alone, 
is  conveyed  by  the  position  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  placed  at  the  English  universities.  For 
ho  is  subjected  to'  many  rules,  and  put  under 
tutors  and  monitors  who,  by  their  mstitution. 
are  invested  with  a  combmation  of  parental 
and  official  authority.  And  hence  he  acts  in 
a  little  world,  which  is  constituted  of  definite 
relations  and  duties,  and  requires  a  certain  self- 
restraint  and  self-regulation  at  every  step; 
and  thus  is  a  fit  school  to  prepare  him  for  the 
world  of  real  action.  Whereas,  without  such 
a  constitution  of  the  university,  the  student's 
academical  career  is  a  period  of  unbounded 
freedom  from  restraint  and  responsibility, 
which  maybe  full  of  enjo^rment,  and,  to  many, 
the  occasions  of  great  intellectual  develop- 
ment; but  which,  to  the  greater  number,  must 
be  a  portion  of  life  perfectly  heterogeneous 
with  all  I  he  rest — a  scene  governed  by  its  own 
principles,  these  being  such  as  can  by  no  means 
be  admitted  into  the  general  business  of  socio- 
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t^"— Principles  oTBoglifih  University  Educa- 
UOD,  p.  80. 

Nor  18  the  idea  of  development  without 
its  appropriate  place  in  our  university  sys- 
tem. While  the  eccentric  sallies  of  capri- 
cious individuality  are  restrained  by  whole- 
some discipline,  the  common  faculties  which 
underKe  these  varying  surfaces  are  elicited 
and  strengthened  by  common  exercise.  In 
these  intellectual  gymnasia,  the  muscles 
and  sinews  of  the  mind  are  called  into  play, 
corroborated  by  action  and  invigorated  by 
practice.  By  their  indirect  teaching,  t.  e. 
by  their  examinations,  disputations,  and 
public  trials  of  their  students'  acquirements, 
they  stimulate,  by  the  most  powerful  ex- 
citements, tlie  fullest  developmtntofthefac' 
uUies,  They  summon  forth  the  emulation 
of  ardent  youthful  minds,  striking  sparks  by 
collision,  and  tired  with  the  *'  laudum-  im- 
Bieosa  cupido." 

**■  Hi  proprium  devot,  et  par  turn  indignantur 

bonorem, 
Ni  teneaot,  Titamque  volunt  pro  laude  pacisci ; 
Uoa  succeasus  alit ;  possont  qaia  posse  yiden- 

tar ; 
Acrior  ad  pognam  r«dit,  ac  vim  suscitat  ira  \ 
Turn  pudor  incendit  vires,  et  conscia  virtus." 

It  is  plain  how  powerfully  a  machinery, 
thus  working  by  the  power  of  rewards  for 
success  in  literature  and  science,  must  avail 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  But  our 
university  system  is  not  content  with  this 
indirect  system.  The  lovt  of  knowledge  is 
a  principle  far  nobler  than  the  hoe  of  dis' 
Unction,  The  desire  of  investigating  truth, 
for  truth's  own  sake,  is  a  vastly  higher  tone 
of  mind  than  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  some  extrinsic  reward.  Our 
Muv^rsity  system  employs  the  proemia  laudi 
as  an  oceanonal  stimulus  ;  it  strives  by 
its  direct  instr  uction ^  io  form  such  tastes 
as  will  find  io  knowledge  its  own  reward. 
It  coiUfUNicATEB  to  tfac  developing  facul- 
ties the  germs  of  knowledge. 

«^  In  every  breast  implanting  the  desire 
With  unremitting  labor  to  pumue, 
Those  sacred  stores  that  wait  the  ripening  aoul 
In  truth's  ezhaustlesa  boaQm." 

Our  alma  mater  not  only 
^  Invitat  jrreliw  animoe^et  trmmia  ponit,'* 

bnt  also  teaches  us,  by  experience,  the 
pleasure  which  learniug  for  learning's  sake 
brings  with  it.  **  Felix  qui  potuil  rerum 
oognoscere  cansas."  The  importance  of 
this  direct  teaching,  which  has  no  immedi- 
ate reference  to  any  future  competition, 
but  whick  claims  the  student's  atteBtion  on 
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the  ground  of  its  own  value,  is  thus  lumin- 
ously pointed  ont  by  Professor  Whewel: — 

^  In  the  English  Universities  there  has  al- 
wayp,  I  believe,  been  a  combination  of  these 
two  kinds  of  teaching,  and  such  a  combination 
is,  I  conceive,  the  best  scheme  of  education.  In 
the  selection  and  management ofeach  ofthe»e 
two  elements,  however,  there  are  some  con- 
siderations which  appear  to  me  of  great  im- 
portance, and  which  1  will  briefly  state.  The 
college  lectures,  and  mher  college  instructions, 
appear  to  have  been,  till  recently,  of  the  na- 
ture of  direct  teaching.  The  studies  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  pupil  were  considered  as  sul- 
ficiently  recommended  by  the  injunctions  of 
the  college,  and  the  parental  authority  of  the 
tutois,  without  reference  to  ulterior  objects. 
The  public  disputations  and  theses,  which 
most  be  performed  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree, 
formed  a  scheme  of  indirect  teaching ;  and  the 
college  teaching  was  consistent  with  this,  but 
was  far  Irom  being  considered  as  merely  min- 
isterial to  it.  Several  subjects  were  introduc- 
ed in  the  courses  of  college  instruction,  and  in- 
deed are  still,  which  have  no  reference  to  these 
public  university  trials,  and  which  were  se- 
lected by  the  authorities  of  the  college  because 
they  were  considered  as  valuable  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  proper  parts  of  a  liberal  education. 

'^A  comoination  of  direct  and  indirect  in- 
struction seems  to  be  desirable.  The  love  of 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  distinction,  with  the 
fear  of  disgrace,  are  the  two  mainsprings  of 
all  education,  and  it  does  not  appear  wise  or 
safe  to  try  to  dispense  with  eitner  of  them. 
Moreover,  the  University  must,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  proper  functions,  nave  tests  of 
proficiency,  to  be  applied  before  her  degrees 
and  honors  are  granted.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  University  examinations.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  must  always  be  recollected  that  ex- 
aminations are  a  means,  not  an  end ;  that  a 
good  education— a  sound  and  liberal  cultivm-  * 
tion  of  the  faculties,  is  the  object  at  which  we 
ought  to  aim ;  and  that  examinations  cease  to 
he  a  benefit  where  they  interfere  with  this  ob- 
ject. 

**  That  such  a  danger  is  possible,  a  very  lit- 
tle reflection  will  show.  The  knowledge 
which  is  acquired  for  tlie  purpose  of  an  exam- 
ination merely  is  oHen  of  little  value  or  efiect 
as  mental  culture,  compared  with  that  know- 
ledge which  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 
When  a  man  gives  his  mind  to  any  subject  of 
study  on  account  of  a  genuine  wish  to  under- 
stand it,  he  follows  its  reasonincs  with  care 
and  thought— ponders  over  its  difficulties,  and 
is  not  satisfied  till  all  is  clear  to  his  mental  vis- 
ion. On  the  other  hand,  when  he  studies  for 
an  examination  only,  he  does  not  wish  to  un- 
derstand, but  to  appear  to  understand ;  he  cares 
not  for  unsolved  difliculties  in  his  mind  if  the 
examiner  detect  them  not ;  he  wishes  to  see 
clearly  only  in  order  that  he  may  express  him- 
self clearly.  He  may  thus  lose  much  of  what 
is  best  in  the  influence  of  those  studies,  which, 
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when  more  faithfully  pursued,  tend  to  educe 
distinct  ideas  and  sound  reasoning  habits. 
Again,  what  is  acquired  for  an  examination  is 
likeiy  to  be  soon  forgotten ;  the  mind  is  bent 
upon  it  with  an  etibrt  which,  though  strong  at 
the  time,  is  felt  to  be  temporary,  and  is  follow- 
ed by  a  relapse  into  comparative  apathy  and 
obliviousness.  The  student  oHen  lets  slip  what 
he  has  thus  collected  for  a  special  purpose, 
just  as  the  busy  advocate  forgets  the  circum- 
stance s  of  his  client's  case  almost  as  soon  as 
he  has  pleaded  it  Again,  the  habit  of  prepar 
ing  ibr  examinations  makes  the  studies  which 
are  not  recommended  by  an  obvious  reference 
to  such  an  object,  appear  flat  and  insipid. 
The  mind  craves  for  the  excitement  to  which 
it  has  become  accustomed ;  it  becomes  restlefss 
and  volatile;  loses  the  appetite  for  quiet 
thought  and  patient  study,  and  the  trust  in  ad- 
vantages which  must  be  waited  for.  Again, 
if  examinations  become  too  frequent,  all  good 
courses  of  study  are  interfered  with;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  arrange  public  exaii  inations  so 
as  to  point  out  a  succession  of  subjects  which 
forms  a  good  system  ibr  all." — *' Principles  of 
English  University  Education."— pp.  53,  54. 

Thus  does  the  Eclectic  Idea  of  our  Chris- 
tian University  education  combine  within 
itself  the  three  great  schemes. 

"  Here,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  **  is  informcdion 
not  of  a  limited  specific  quality,  but  that  which 
belongs  to  men :  here  is  Uecelopment,  not  of 
some  particular  faculties,  but  ol  that  which  is 
universal  in  man  :  here  is  a  diadpline^  not  for 
that  which  interleres  with  the  power  and  Lap- 
piness  of  some  men,  but  with  the  power  and 
happiness  of  all :  here  ia  not  a  Spartan,  not  an 
Athenian,  not  a  modern  education,  but  a  Chris- 
tian education,  which  comprehends  them  and 
reconciles  them  all." 

Such  is  our  University  Education  in  the 
abstract  idea;  we  shall  soon  return  to  the 
contemplation  of  it  in  the  concrete. 


MAKING  PRESENTS. 

BT  LAMAK  BLANCHABD,  CS^. 

From  tb«  New  Monthlj  lft(axiD«. 

One  of  the  charms  of  Christmas  is  in  the 
bounty  it  brings.  It  is  an  old  constant  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  season  to 
exhibit  a  soul  too  broad  and  embracing  to 
be  shut  in  by  the  narrow  though  equitable 
boandaries  of  commerce;  too  lavish  to 
throw  its  heart's  wealth  into  a  scale  and 
weigh  it  out  in  scruples.  It  is  no  period 
for  scant  measures,  or  for  bare  justice ;  the 
cap  must  overflow.     Who  ever  said  at 
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Christmas,  "  But  can't  you  take  ha!f  a 
mince-pie?"  The  spirit  of  the  time  is  un- 
grudging, hcFpitable,  generous.  Jt  is  not 
the  meal  of  Euuugh,  but  the  festival  of  Ex- 
cess. People,  who  throughout  the  long 
year  had  given  not  a  cruntb,  now  give  dain- 
ties and  luxuries  rarely  tasted.  Pec  pie  who 
never  knew  any  body  to  send  them  a  brace 
of  sparrows,  now  receive,  free  of  carriage, 
real  turkeys,  now  get  an  actual  goose  with 
seductive  and  liberal  acconipaiiiments. 
Piles  of  presents  heaped  up  past  all  fornier 
prodigality;  hampers  bursting  with  their 
fat  bounties;  boxes,  baskets,  bags  innumer- 
able, blocking  up  the  way  on  all  sides,  con- 
stitute at  such  a  time  a  niuliitudinous  mon- 
ument to  our  mortal  love  of  good  cheer. 
The  reading  now  runs — 

Man's  generosity  to  man 
Makea  countless  thousands  glad. 

At  such  a  season  the  common  law  of  debt- 
or and  creditor  is  repealed.  It  is  all  give 
and  take.    The  simple  rule  ii 


That  they  should  give  who  have  the  power. 
And  ihey  siiouici  take  who  can. 

Less  than  happy  be  his  new  year,  who 
could  carp  and  cavil  at  the  large,  tree,  boun- 
tiful, opeu-hearted,  full-handed,  gilt-scatter- 
ing philosophy  of  Christmas. 


When  last  I  called  on  Sir  Jasper — (this 
was  said  by  a  friend  the  other  day,  who 
talks  for  hours,  and  had  then  started  off 
upon  an  allusion  of  mine  to  the  Art  of 
Making  Presents) — Sir  Jasper,  yc  u  know^ 
is  of  the  old  family  of  the  Thiuskynnes, 
some  of  whom  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
county — he  was  evidently  much  ruffled  and 
disturbed.  It  was  a  slight  expression  that 
betrayed  this,  and  few  would  have  noticed 
it  under  his  gay,  frank  manner. 

"  Something  has  annoyed  you,"  said  I. 

He  laughed  and  frowned. 

**  Yes,"  replied  he,  **  I  am  annoyed ; 
much  mortified, — almost  insulted  :  and  yet 
I  can  sec  no  road  to  redress.  I  can't  send 
you  with  a  message." 

•*To  whom,  Ibr  what!" 

"  No !"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  laughing 
through  a  flush  of  anger,  *'  ihat  would  be 
too  absurd.  So  much  Ibr  the  duel  remedy. 
A  man  shall  be  injured  and  aflronted  every 
day,  and  deeply  too,  with  such  insidiou»- 
ness  and  dexterity,  that  satisfaction  ia  im- 
possible." 

Sir  Jasper  Thinskynne  thought  very  little 
of  himaelf,  but  a  great  deal  of  bis  lamUy. 
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He  was  not  proud  of  a  fine  mind,  a  genial 
and  winning  disposition,  handsome  accom- 
plishments, and  large  possessions;  but  he 
was  proud  of  an  old  vault  full  of  illustrious 
bones  in  Dorsetshire.  He  never  valued 
himself  upon  the  purity  and  fire  of  the  blocd 
that  bounded  through  one  of  the  mcf  t  kind 
and  gallant  hearts  in  the  world ;  but  he  did 
plume  himself  upon  the  antiquity  of  its 
spring.  Sir  Jasper  was  intensely  alive  to 
the  honors  associated  with  him ;  but  he 
himself  was  as  the  humblest  and  meekest 
of  the  un honored,  without  a  particle  of 
conceit  or  fuUe  dignity.  Whatever  seemed 
to  affect  his  independence,  though  touch- 
ing it  but  with  a  needle-point,  awakened  in 
him  the  wildest  suspicion  and  alarm.  All 
kindness  in  his  acts,  a  kindness  shown  to  him 
cften  kindled  a  jealous  impatience,  and  fell 
chillingly  upon  his  heart,  like  patronage.  He 
shrank  from  it,  as  if  it  could  cloud  his  hon- 
or. To  confer  upon  him  a  favor,  was  to 
wound  his  sensitiveness  with  the  most  cruel 
and  piercing  of  weapons. 

Still,  knowing  all  this  well,  I  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  nature  of  his  grievance, 
and  accordingly  inquired  the  oflence  and 
the  offender.  His  look  deepened  from  seri- 
ousness to  sternness,  and  resentment  flash- 
ed steadily  in  his  eyes,  as  he  now,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  a  man  who  resided  on  the 
other  side  of  his  county,  inquired  if  I  knew 
any  thing  of  him. 

**  Yes  i  did ;  knew  him  for  a  good  sort 
of  fellow,  with  a  good  many  odd  ways; 
having  a  good  estate,  and  a  liking  for  doing 
good  after  his  own  fashion." 

And  what  did  I  suppose  he  had  been 
doing  to  Sir  Jasper  Thinskynne? 

"  Well  my  good  friend,  having  said  all 
that,  what  do  you  imagine  this  man,  whom 
I  never  saw  six  times  in  iny  life,  has  been 
doing  with  regard  to  roe 7' 

It  was  long  before  I  was  told  ;  and  then 
it  was  in  a  tone  of  pride  and  bitterness,  and 
with  a  tinge,  whether  of  shame  or  anger, 
spreading  up  to  the  temples,  that  Sir  Jasper 
slowly  uttered  the  words,  **  Sir,  he  has  been 
making  me  presents-^nd  1  am  sorry  to 
add,  ill  the  most  liberal  and  gentlemanlike 
spirit*" 

*'  Making  presents  1"  I  screamed  out,  to 
save  a  burst  of  laughter,  which  would  never 
have  been  forgiven. 

*'  Yes,  twice — this  morning  is  the  sec- 
ond time.  What  am  I  to  do?  I  never 
harmed  him,  yet  he  heaps  his  kindnesses  at 
my  door.  Never  have  I  spoken  ill  of  him, 
never  thought  an  injury — yet  he  insists  on 
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laying  me  under  these  mortifying  obliga- 
tions." 

On  inquiring  what  shot  the  enemy  had 
fired,  it  appeared  that  all  the  rarities  of  park, 
pinery,  and  preserves,  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  unoffending  Sir  Jasper,  and  what 
was  worse,  every  thing  was  managed  with 
an  art  so  nice,  that  refusal  or  resentment 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

*'  After  all,"  I  ventured  to  suggest, 
'*  these  are  not  offences  to  quarrel  with  very 
seriously." 

"  Nor  to  submit  to  unconditionally,"  re- 
turned Thinskynne,  "  assure  as  he  is  at  this 
moment  my  benefactor,  I'll  send  him  up  a 
prize  ox  to  his  town-house  at  Christmas. 
How  else  can  I  relieve  myself  from  this 
new  persecution  ?  The  list  of  my  torn:ent- 
ors  was  long  enough  before.  I,  who  abhor 
favors,  am  doomed  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
them.  I,  who  need  none,  am  rendered 
miserable  with  a  profusion  of  kindnesses. 
What  return  is  to  be  made,  except  the  re- 
turn of  the  gifls  that  so  humiliate  roe ! 
Nobody  goes  abroad,  (proceeded  Sir  Jas^per) 
without  bringing  me  something  over.  No- 
body can  make  purchases  without  buying 
me  what  I  don't  want.  Nobody  can  possess 
any  thing  that  he  wants  himself,  without 
sending  it  to  me.  Defenceless  as  I  am,  I 
make  a  show  of  resistance  oiicasionally, 
and  lock  my  doors  against  the  assaults  of 
some  particular  offender ;  but  he  defeats 
me  at  last.  That  stupid  thing  there  from 
India,  was  twice  rejected,  yet  you  see  it 
on  the  table.  Look  at  these  prints,  my 
dear  friend,  and  pity  me.  Those  prints 
are  from  a  persecutor,  against  whom  I  in- 
veterately  set  my  face.  I  evaded  with  skilly 
declined  with  delicacy,  refused  with  a  point- 
blank  explicitness,  and  a  courage  that  as- 
tounded me;  but  he  was  untireable  in  his 
artifices,  he  baffled  me  at  last,  and  the 
prints  are  unfortunately  mine.  See  this 
wretched  nic-nac ;  from  no  rich  giver,  but 
literally  forced  upon  me  by  a  needy  hand, 
in  spite  of  prayers  and  protestations. — 
Now  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  cannot  be  al- 
ways getting  the  rascal's  son  into  the  Cus- 
toms." 

"  In  this  case  then,"  said  I,  with  a  grav- 
ity under  which  the  ridiculous  struggled 
for  the  mastery,  "  you  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect an  object — *' 

"  Object  1"  cried  Thinskynne,  "  why 
each  has  his  object,  such  as  it  is ;  and  if  il 
should  happen  to  be  the  pure  one  of  devo- 
tion and  gratitude,  the  obligation  is  no  less 
I  vexatious,  the  gift  no  less  unacoeptabh 
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without  a  return,  which  b  oflen  rather 
costly.  Do  you  remember  the  contest  be- 
tween Salvator  Rosa  and  the  constable 
Colonna  ?  The  painter  sent  him  as  a  pres- 
ent one  of  his  beautiful  landscapes,  and 
the  prince,  in  raptures  with  the  gift,  sent 
Salvator,  a  purse  of  gold.  The  painter,  re- 
inspired  by  such  generosity,  set  his  genius 
to  work  upon  a  finer  picture,  and  prayed 
acceptance  of  it  by  the  constable,  who  was 
again  delighted,  and  returned  a  second 
purse.  Salvator's  enthusiasm  kindled  once 
more  upon  the  canvass ;  but,  unhappily,  for 
another  noble  landscape  another  purse  of 
gold  was  returned.  He  was  not  to  be  out- 
done in  generosity,  nor  was  his  princely 
friend  :  until,  when  the  sixth  landscape  was 
left  at  the  palace  the  constable  sent  back 
two  purses,  and  said  he  gave  in." 

'*  With  persecutors  like  yours,  my  dear 
Sir  Jasper,"  replied  I,  laughingly,  "  such 
contests  would  be  ruinous.  You  would 
ha?e  a  dilemma  per  diem.  Take  this  ad- 
vice therefore:  treat  these  gifts  as  waifs 
and  strays;  torture  yourself  no  more  about 
obligations,  meditate  no  returns,  but  let  the 
bountiful  zeal  of  this  provoking  generation 
of  givers  burn  out  of  itself.  You  will  find  the 
generous  disease  not  incurable  when  you 
cease  to  stimulate  it  with  gifts,  measured 
according  to  your  own  jealous  sense  of 
honor  and  independence." 

"  Burn  out,"  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper, "  nev- 
er while  there's  trash  to  give.  You  do  not 
know  this  persevering  and  pernicious  race 
of  present  makers,  lean  rarely  be  intro- 
daced  to  a  new  acquaintance,  but  in  three 
weeks'  time  he  takes  liberty  to  be  vastly 
obliging,  and  has  the  effrontery  to  lay  one, 
who  never  provoked  him,  under  an  insuffer- 
aMe  obligation.  He  is  repelled,  flung  back, 
but  of  course  prevails  in  the  end  over  a 
weary  antagonist.  Does  he  leave  off  then  t 
Not  while  there  is  a  civility  to  be  shown. 
You  roust  continue  to  'honor  the  roan  by 
your  polite  acceptance :  he,  he  is  the 
obliged  party,  and  be  never  can  be  grateful 
enough.  It  is  a  rule  with  him.  To  prove 
this,  he  sends  you  the  identical  glove  worn 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  shaken  hands  with 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  he  expects  in  return 
a  handsome  salver,  but  possibly  puts  up 
with  a  teapot  No,  no,  my  friend,"  pur- 
sued Thinskynne, ''  the  fire  upon  their  al- 
tars never  burns  out,  and  we  victims  must 
be  content  to  burn  our  fingers  at  it  again 
and  again.  They  have  never  any  lack  of 
that  smaller  kind  of  fish  with  which  herrings 
are  caught.    They  treat  you  at  if  you  could 
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only  live  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  a 
system  of  barter  always  settling  in  their  fa- 
vor ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if,  in  a  short 
time,  you  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  differ- 
ence, between  making  presents  and  making 
bargains  " 

Sir  Jasper's  indignation  was  as  little 
likely  to  burn  out  as  the  interested  bounty 
of  his  acquaintances,  but  I  broke  in  here, 
with  the  desire  to  give  him  advice  in  his 
whimsical  distresses. 

"  Give  me  nothing,"  he  cried,  "  the 
smallest  donations  are  thanklessly  receiv- 
ed." 

*'  Advice  is  next  to  nothing ;  and  as 
mine  is  not  worth  having,  take  it." 

"  Agreed,  on  that  condition,"  returned 
Sir  Jasper,  "  though  I  never  thought  to 
have  willingly  accepted  any  thing  again." 

**  Are  these  oddities  around  us  all  pres" 
ents  ?  These  queer  curiosities,  these  strange 
looking  pictures,  this  uncouth,  ugly  speci- 
men of  furniture,  those  scraps  and  fragments 
of  something  once  valuable,  perhaps,  but 
worthless  now  at  all  events,  and  so  exhibit- 
ed to  view  on  walls  or  in  corners,  as  though 
their  owner  would  fain  have  thero  all  out  of 
sight,  and  make  a  clearing  of  the  lumber  ; 
— are  they  presents  t" 

They  were  presents,  chiefly  presents. 
In  library  and  drawing-room  were  crowds 
of  these  testimonials  of  Sir  Jasper's  popu- 
larity, the  munificence  of  his  friends,  and 
his  incapability  of  refusing  a  gift.  Similar 
tokens  of  the  world's  kindness  and  par- 
tiality were  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the 
house. 

"  Presents,  principally,"  sighed  Sir  Jas- 
per, "  but  paid  for  at  an  extravagant  rate. 
That  broken  Mercury  cost  me  a  diamond- 
ring.  Substituted  for  Washington's  brass 
buckle  in  its  former  owner's  house,  stands 
a  suberb  clock ;  and  in  exchange  for  that 
sham  Cuyp,  value  three  guineas  and  a  half, 
I  had  the  honor  of  ordering  a  rather  ele- 
gant breakfast-service.  Some  of  the  rub- 
bish, however,  I  bought ;  but  the  purchases 
are  by  far  the  cheapest  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion. Upon  those  precious  articles  which 
came  to  me  by  legitimate  sale,  which  are 
my  own  by  independent  purchase,  which  I 
obtained  upon  an  established  principle  of 
commercial  exchange  known  to  all  men — 
namely,  trash  for  cash—- on  these  I  can  look 
without  shame,  and  I  never  desire  my 
housekeeper  to  stow  them  somewhere  out 
of  the  way  :  as  is  the  case  with  roy  gratuit- 
ous treasures ;  those  given  curiosities,  which 
have  swallowed  up  half   a    fortune— the 
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presents,  whereon  some  friends  of  mine 
have  grown  fat,  the  generous  fellows!" 

I  could  not  now  conceal  my  surprise  at 
this  account  of  my  friend  Thinskynne's 
purchases.  What  on  earth,  I  asked,  could 
hare  induced  him  to  buy  voluntarily,  the 
very  same  kind  of  incumbrances,  which  he 
accepted  from  bountiful  donors  so  relu&- 
tantly !  Why  add,  at  his  own  cost,  to  his 
useless  store  of  odds  and  ends,  and  thus 
seem  to  justify  the  zealous  contributions  of 
the  beneficent  tribe!  On  what  principle 
had  he  become  a  willing  purchaser  of  what 
he  had  no  liking  for,  and  was  already  over- 
stocked with! 

"  You  may  well  wonder,"  laughed  Sir 
Jasper.  **  It  was  on  the  principle  of  self" 
defence—of  protection  against  my  friends. 
I  was  obliged  to  become  a  dabbler  to  de- 
feat the  donors.  Take  an  illustration.  A 
remark  had  escaped  me,  perhaps  in  con- 
versation with  some  acquaintances,  that  I 
had  only  a  modern  copy  of  a  favorite  au- 
thor's works,  and  had  never  seen  the  edi- 
tion of  1712.  It  was  one  of  those  casual 
observations  made  daily  by  thousands  of 
English  gentlemen  without  the  slightest 
risk  of  insult  or  persecution ;  without  re- 
mark, without  notice.  Sir,  such  was  never 
my  fate  in  this  free  country.  Within  eight 
and  forty  hours  of  my  uttering  that  careless, 
that  unhappy  admission — innocent  of  all 
intent — behold  my  servant  entering  the  li- 
brary, and  bearing  a  most  obliging  note 
from  a  dear  friend  very  slightly  known  to 
me,  accompanied  by  a  mouldy  copy  of  the 
edition  of  1712,  which  he  was  so  eminently 
fortunate  as  to  possess,  and  of  which,  with 
every  assurance  of  >asting  esteem,  he  hand- 
somely entreated  my  acceptance  1" 

I  sympathized  as  seriously  as  passible, 
and  comforted  Sir  Jasper  with  the  assurance 
that  he  was  the  most  ill-used,  the  most  in- 
delicately treated  person,  figuring  in  the 
records  of  generosity. 

"  But  still,  my  dear  Thinskynne,  how 
does  this  lead  to  your  policy  of  buying  in 
self-defence,  and  purchasing  yourself  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  persecutor  1" 

"  How !"  said  Sir  Jasper ;  "  why,  by  a  di- 
rect road,  a  short  cut,  but  an  expensive  one 
to  be  sure.  My  dear  friend,  what  in  the 
world  was  I  to  do  with  this  civil  person's 
musty  copy  of  the  edition  of  1712  ?  How 
could  I,  with  common  self-respect,  with  the 
most  ordinary  pride,  and  the  feeling  of  a 
gentleman,  consent  to  become  the  recipient 
of  sach  a  favor,  or  any  favor  in  fact,  from 
an   ordinary  acquaintance    unknown  the 
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Other  day  ?  Should  I  at  once  have  sent  baek 
the  present,  and  peremptorily  forbidden  a 
recurrence  of  such  eccentricities  7  As- 
suredly ;  but  alas !  I  never  had  the  courage 
to  take  the  instant  step,  lest,  by  chance,  I 
should  grievously  offend  against  a  courte- 
ous spirit,  and  wrong  a  disinterested  inten- 
tion. Well,  then,  what  was  I  to  do  with 
the  giil  which  I  could  neither  keep  nor  re- 
turn 7  See  my  expiedient !  I  sent  instant- 
ly in  all  directions  to  buy  what  I  did  not 
want,  and  no  stall  was  unransacked  till  the 
book  was  found.  There  on  ray  shelf,  the 
next  day,  stands  the  old  edition,  and  joyful- 
ly thanking  my  new  friend,  I  escape  the 
degrading  obligation  by  exultingly  pointing 
to  a  copy  of  my  own." 

It  would  have  been  ungracious  not  to  fall 
in  with  my  friend's  humor,  by  admiring  this 
excellent  expedient  for  baffling  the  present- 
makers. 

"  And  so,  my  dear  Sir  Jasper,  you  have 
actually  procured  all  these  odd  editions  and 
black-letter  rarities,  in  this  same  way,  and 
for  these  sole  ends ;  not  to  be  ranked  with 
the  literary,  but  to  be  saved  from  the  gen- 
erous !" 

"All  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  you  see 
there,  and  those  few  were  from  remorseless 
donors,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  with  ludicrous 
bitterness. 

*^  And  if  an  old  volume  cost  you  gold, 
still  it  was  cheap  to  you  who  would  have  had 
a  present  to  return." 

**  To  be  sure,"  cried  he,  with  his  gayest 
chuckle  at  the  recollection.  "None  of 
them  cost  me  much,  except  the  score  that 
were  given  to  me.  I  have  sometimes  pick- 
ed up  for  three-and-sixpence,  a  tract  which 
1  must  have  paid  for,  in  a  friendly  way,  at 
the  rate  of  six  volumes  of  a  fine  modern 
author  bound  in  morocco;  and  the  moth- 
eaten  to  me,  lawfully  obtained  for  fifteen 
shillings,  would,  as  a  gift  from  a  thoughtful 
and  attentive  friend,  have  cost  me  a  set  of 
somethings  for  little  Julia,  and  perhaps  a 
bracelet  for  mamma.  My  dear  fellow,  there 
is  no  gift  so  cheap  as  a  purchase ;  but  if  you 
have  a  taste  for  being  ruined,  encourage 
your  acquaintance  to  give.  Do  you  vvant 
to  get  things  for  nothing  ?—  buy.  Do  you 
want  them  at  an  expensive  rate?  Ah,  then 
we  must  make  you  a  few  presents  I 

Thinskynne  had  now  talked  himself  so 
far  out  of  the  mental  distemper  into  which 
the  unexpected  present  M  the  morning  had 
thrown  him,  to  join  cordially  with  me  in  a 
laugh  oiver  his  advice.  '*  But  come,"  said 
I,  "  it  is  you  who  are  advising  me,,  and 
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declining  my  advice  before  I  can  give 
it." 

"  Give,  then/'  cried  he  "  while  you  may, 
the  only  thing  I  would  allow  you  to  give  me." 

*'  You  wish  to  extinguish  for  ever  this 
spirit  of  munificence?  You  desire  to  get 
rid  at  once  of  all  your  benefactors  " —    * 

**  Yea,  and  of  their  benefactions !"  groan- 
ed Sir  Jasper. 

"Stop,"  cried  J,  are  you  for  ejecting, 
scattering  and  flinging  abroad,  the  gifts 
you  have  already  received,  these  tokens 
you  have  lodged — " 

"  Every  one,"  exclaimed  he.  Can  I  have 
a  moment's  tranquility  or  independence 
until  they  are  all  gone!  I  see  that  you 
don't  know  half  the  agonies  of  my  condi- 
tion. The  shock  to  my  feelings,  and  the 
drain  on  my  fortune,  you  have  heard  some- 
thing about;  but  think  of  the  assaults  on 
my  daily  peace.  What  man  can  live  in  se- 
renity with  presents  in  the  house !  Why 
the  right  of  ownership  never  seems  to  desert 
those  people  quite.  They  esteem  them- 
selves privileged  to  drop  in,  and  see  how 
you  have  disposed  of  their  presents :  wheth- 
er the  daub  is  in  a  good  light,  and  the  label 
(with  the  donor's  name)  still  attached  to 
Newton's  tobacco  stopper.  Sir,  this  is  far 
from  being  all ;  they  are  privileged  by  the 
same  law  (written  somewhere  on  brass)  to 
bring  in  an  acquaintance  as  they  pass  by 
on  their  rambles,  just  to  show  him  the  tri- 
fle they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  your 
acceptance  of.  All  this  is  true;  these  do- 
nors, by  the  act  of  giving,  gain  a  key  to 
your  private  apartments  for  ever.  One  of 
them  came  yesterday  to  show  his  compan- 
ions that  impostor  on  a  bracket  yonder. 
He  walked  about,  crying, '  Yes,  there  it  is  1 
A  fine  work ;  a  thing,  sir,  that  our  friend 
here  once  did  me  the  great  honor  to  accept !' 
But  the  scoundrel  never  hinted  that  a  few 
days  after  he  had  fastened  it  upon  me,  he 
did  me  the  great  honor  to  accept  a  hunter." 

Here  was  another  feature  of  the  compli- 
cated distress,  but,  luckily,  this  new  griev- 
ance, like  the  rest,  was  removable  by  the 
same  plan. 

"i^ow,  Sir  Jasper,"  I  began,  "  you  must 
perceive  that  these  generous  people  have 
been  drawn  about  you  chiefly  by  the  tact 
which  you  have  unhappily  evinced  in  your 
gratitude.  Donors  sometimes  make  the  first 
point  of  consideration,  what  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  give,  not  what  it  may  be  desira- 
ble to  accept.  Unlucky  Sir  Jasper,  with 
your  native  delicacy  of  feeling,  you  have 
reversed  this  rule.    Shrinking  from  obliga- 
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tion,  you  gave  largely ;  and  bent  on  oblig- 
ing, in  place  of  being  obliged,  you  exactly 
fitted  your  presents  to  the  persons.  They 
brought  to  you  any  thing  they  happened  to 
have;  whatever  chanced  to  be  knocked 
down  without  competition  at  the  last  auc- 
tion for  vanities.  With  you,  therefore,  they 
left  what  was  useless,  and  from  you  they 
received  the  very  presents  they  most  wanted. 
Now,  Sir  Jasper,  we  must  act  upon  their 
plan,  though  we  shall  not  find  our  generosi- 
ty so  profitable.  You  must  give  them  what 
you  don't  want,  and  what  they  don't  want 
— and  what  nobody  does  want.  Give  them 
your  treasures!  Scatter  their  own  gif^s 
among  them !  only  taking  care  that  noUidy 
receives  back  that  identical  relic  amongst 
the  rubbish  which  he  himself  presented,  and 
which  now  entitles  him  to  a  bounty  com- 
mensurate with  his  own." 

Sir  Jasper,  for  a  man  of  some  claims  to 
refinement,  was  a  little  '*  uproarious,"  and, 
for  a  gentleman  rather  starched  in  manner, 
abundantly  elastic  and  pliable  of  limb. 
Perhaps  fte  dreamed  he  was  dancing.  But 
it  was  with  vigorous  arms  thai  he  embraced 
me,  and  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  I'll  do  it  to-morrow,  and  that  day  shall 
be  the  happiest  of  my  life !" 

How  politely  we  forwarded  the  shoe  of 
the  hind  foot  of  Bucephalus  to  the  man  who 
had  presumed  to  present  bad  claret  under 
the  pretence  of  its  being  nowhere  procura- 
ble— how  we  despatched  the  wig  of  Martin 
Luther  to  that  sweet,  shrewd  young  lady 
who  had  so  charmingly  condescended  to 
work  Sir  Jasper  a  cravat,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  working  it — how  we  sent  the 
screaming,  biting  maccaw  as  an  appropri- 
ate present  to  that  nervous  benefactor  who 
had  forwarded  the  patent  tooth-brush,  and 
was  spelling  for  a  twenty-guinea  chair — ^this 
is  not  to  be  dwelt  upon,  because  readily 
imagined.  Nothing  went  in  a  direction 
where  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  being 
desirable.  Every  present  was  of  course 
chosen  by  the  rule  of  unfitness ;  and  those 
who  were  most  ready  to  accept  were  sure 
to  get  what  was  least  acceptable.  The  relics^ 
curiosities,  and  furniture  which  Sir  Jasper's 
patrons  had  considered  so  valuable,  were 
now  estimated  at  their  true  worth,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  gift  which  he  bestowed,  but 
was  pronounced  to  be  *'  rubbish,"  and  re- 
garded as  something  approaching  to  an 
insult.  They  were  ^1  in  a  story — "  What 
could  he  mean  by  sending  such  vile  trash 
to  them  /"  Yet  these  were  their  own  dona- 
tions, lately  of  inestimable  value. 
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Thus  is  Sir  Jasper  giving,  with  every 
gift  he  makes,  secret  offence,  and  driving 
away  his  generous  persecutors.  He  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  breathe  at  last  in  perfect  inde- 
pendence, and  free  from  obligation.  But 
being  iu  high  spirits,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain 
him  from  expressing  his  gratitude  to  his  new 
Dorsetshire  benefactor,  by  sending  a  prize 
ox,  to  be  delivered  at  his  town-house  in 
Upper  Brook-street,  with  Sir  Jasper's  grate- 
ful regards. 
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NIEMCEWICZ'S  CAPTIVITY. 
From  Tait'i  Mifastoe. 

Nifies  of  my  Captivity  in  Russia^  in  the 
years  1794,  17SI5,  and  1796.  By  J.  U, 
Niemcewicz,  JSenator-Castelian  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland^  President  of  the 
Royal  Scientific  and  Literary  Society  of 
Warsaw^  S^c,  Translated  from  the 
Original,  by  Alexander  Laski,  Captain 
in  the  late  Polish  Army,  Fcap.  8vo. 
Edinburgh:  William  Tait;  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  6l  Co. 

We  have  perused  this  narrative  with  an 
interest  which  is  heightened  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  brought  before 
the  British  public.  In  it  the  author,  J.  U. 
Niemcewicz,  an  illustrious  Pole,  a  man  of 
science  and  of  letters,  the  friend  and  fel- 
low-soldier of  Kosciuszko,  recounts  the 
events  of  his  captivity,  from  the  fatal  battle 
of  Macieiowice,  in  which  both  he  and  Kos- 
ciuszko  were  severely  wounded  and  made 
prisoners,  until  they  were  released  by  the 
Emperor  Paul,  on  the  death  of  Catherine 
II.  Upon  the  release  of  Niemcewicz, 
after  a  visit  to  England,  he  accompanied 
Kosciuszko  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, where  he  married.  He  was  afterwards 
restored  to  Poland,  where  he  occupied  a 
high  station,  and  enjoyed  the  universal  love 
and  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  His  life  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  for  which 
he  at  different  periods  suffered  exile,  in 
which  he  at  last  died  in  Paris,  in  1841,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one.  Whether 
in  Poland  or  in  exile,  Niemcewicz  never 
ceased  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  national 
independence  by  his  writings,  his  personal 
inflaence,  his  eloquence^  and  his  popular 
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When  dying,  this  patriotic  Pole 
bequeathed  the  narrative  of  his  captivity, 
which  had  been  writen  in  America  nearly 
fifty  years  before,  to  the  Polish  Historical 
Society,  which  he  had  himself  instituted  in 
Paris.  It  is  with  peculiar  fitness  that  this 
work  is  given  to  the  British  public  by  Cap- 
tain Laski,  the  countryman  of  Niemcewicz, 
and  an  exile  and  fellow-sufferer  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Besides 
the  interest  belonging  to  the  personal  ad- 
ventures, the  narrative  is  of  value  for  the 
authentic  information  which  it  gives  con- 
cerning the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  prominent  actors  in  political  affairs  in 
hermetically-sealed  Russia. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  chapters, 
referring  respectively  to  The  Battle  of 
Macieiowice — Itinerary  of  the  Prisoners — 
Examination  of  the  Prisoners — Compan- 
ions in  Captivity — Prison  Life — and  The 
Release. 

As  the  Poles  are  all  admirable  linguists, 
we  need  hardly  say  that  the  translation 
bears  no  awkward  marks  of  having  been 
done  into  English  by  a  foreigner.  It  offers 
many  curious  extracts  ;  but  as  the  book  is 
a  cheap  one,  and  likely  to  circulate,  we 
shall  not  go  very  deeply  into  them.  As  it 
can  never  be  out  of  place  to  exhibit  the 
horrors  of  war,  we  stiect  this  account  of 
the  battle-field  of  Macieiowice  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

We  passed  again  through  the  battle-field; 
the  ground  was  covered  wiih  corprep,  already 
stripped  and  left  naked.  There  was  some- 
thing great  in  Xh'w  melancholy  eight,  in  epite  of 
its  horrors.  All  those  sold  it- rs,  most  of  whom 
were  six  feet  high,  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
their  hrcasis  pierced  with  bayonets,  their 
sinewy  limbs  covered  wiih  blood  already  coag- 
ulated, the  look  of  threatening  or  despair 
which  was  still  on  their  features,  livid  and 
frozen  by  death,  and  ahove  all,  the  idea  that 
all  those  gallant  men  died  for  their  country, 
covering  it  with  their  bodies,  filled  my  mind 
with  nn  impreRsion  painful  and  deep,  which 
can  never  be  efl'aced  from  my  memory. 

The  Russian  head-qunrters  were  becoming 
more  and  more  crowded.  Among  the  new 
arrivals  was  General  Chruszczew's  wife,  with 
her  two  daughters  and  niece.  These  ladies 
came  from  the  place  where  the  fight  had  been 
the  most  bloody;  and  nothing  could  better 
prove  how  much  they  were  accustomed  to 
wari  than  seeing  them  jumping  lightly  over 
the  naked  bodies  of  grenadiers,  which  ob- 
structed their  passage  at  every  step. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, we  saw  a  detachment  of  soldiers  ap- 
proaching head-Quarters,  and  carrying  upon 
a  hand-barrow,  nastily  constructed,  a  man 
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half  dead.  This  was  General  Kosciuszko. 
His  head  and  body  covered  with  blood,  con- 
trasted in  a  dreadful  manner  with  the  livid 
paleness  of  his  (ace.  He  had  on  his  head  a 
large  wound  from  a  sword,  and  three  on  his 
back,  abov6  the  loins,  from  the  thrusts  of  a 
pike.  He  could  scarcely  breathe.  This  was 
very  painful  to  me ;  the  silence,  or  rather  sul- 
len stupor,  was  at  last  interrupted  by  tlie  sobs 
and  cries  of  a  grief  as  violent  as  smcere.  I 
embraced  the  General,  who  had  not  yet  re- 
covered his  senses,  and  from  this  moment 
until  we  were  thrown  into  solitary  prisons,  1 
remained  with  him.  A  surgeon  dressed  his 
wounds,  but  did  not  venture  to  say  any  thing 
about  his  state.  The  General  still  showed  no 
sign  of  recovery  from  his  swoon.  They  re- 
moved him  into  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor, 
where  I  remained  by  his  bedside  weeping,  a 
grenadier  being  posted  at  each  door  within 
the  hall.  Towards  evening,  Fersen  wanting 
this  apartment  for  his  dinner  and  council,  the 
invalid  was  once  more  removed  into  a  room 
above  the  cellar.  The  night  which  succeeded 
that  unfortunate  day  was  the  most  painful  in 
my  life.  While  I  lay  on  a  heap  of  straw,  my 
mmd  was  suffering  a  thousand  times  more 
than  my  body.  Immediately  al'ier  the  hopt  uf 
oi&cers,  who  filled  all  the  house,  had  retired  to 
bed,  the  confused  voices, .  and  immoderate 
laughter  of  this  multitude,  gave  place  to  the 
groanings  and  imprecations  of  the  dying  and 
wounded. 

The  place  of  Niemcewicz's  imprison- 
ment was  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
and  as  he  had  made  himself  personally  ob- 
noxious to  the  Empress,  by  speaking  in  the 
Diet  against  her  and  the  Russianized  Poles, 
he  was  treated  with  greater  severity  than 
any  other  of  the  prisoners.  The  melan- 
choly dreams  of  his  icaptivity  are  relieved 
by  his  amusing  anecdote  of  the  profound 
ignorance  of  the  Russian  officials. 

The  other  prisoners  had  only  one  soldier  for 
their  guard;  as  a  very  flatlerintr  diatinciion.  I 
had  two  in  my  room.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  corporal  could  sleep,  and  that  the  soldier 
only  was  obliged  to  watch  me.  When  1  be- 
came acquainted  with  my  guards.  1  asked 
them  why  they  watched  me  so  strictly,  even 
during  the  night,  and  when  the  prison  was 
bolted  on  every  side.  **That  you  may  no? 
play  any  trick  to  your  soul,"  wns  their  answer 
Ah !  it  is  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  night 
that  the  imagination  of  a  poor  prisoner  work« 
most  actively ;  being  deprived  of  all  natural 
and  possible  means  of  escaping,  he  desires  im- 
|)08sible  onee.  How  many  times  during  these 
awful  and  sleepless  nights  I  wished  Tor  the 
days  of  miracles  and  fHiries !  How  often  I 
longed  to  be  able  to  render  myself  invisible, 
iind  to  transfer  myself  where  I  pleased.  By 
these  means  how  I  would  frame  plans  for  free- 
ing Poland ;  how  I  would  achieve  our  libera - 
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tion,  and  punish  thai  abominable  Catherine, 
rendering  her  a  hundred-fold  the  evils  which 
she  had  made  my  unhappy  country  endure. 
Towards  morninff  exhausted  nature  regained 
her  rights,  and- T  slept  until  seven  o^clock; 
then  1  dressed  myself,  combed  my  beard, 
washed  it  repeatedly  with  cold  water,  and 
breakfasted.  If  it  was  the  day  on  which  I  ex- 
pected books  from  my  friend  Mostowski,  with 
what  impatience  I  clung  to  my  window  to  see 
the  corporal  passing  who  should  bring  me  my 
parcel.  I  was  obliged,  however,  to  wait  two 
or  three  hours  until  the  subaltern  ofllcer  had 
examined  all  the  leaves  one  aAer  another. 
But  I  was  quite  easy  on  that  tcore,  the  small 

f)oint  of  the  pin  being  as  imperceptible  as  the 
etters  written  in  sympathetic  ink. 

They  brought  me  once  the  complete  works 
of  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  volume.  I  insisted  that  they 
should  give  me  it,  but  they  tried  to  evade  my 
request.  Two,  three  hours  passed  ;  no  book. 
At  length  the  officer  brought  it:  "Tell  roe," 
said  I  frankly,  taking  it,  "why  have  you  de- 
tained this  volume  ?"  "  There  was  something 
written  in  it,"  replied  he,  "  and  I  have  orders 
not  to  give  you  such  a  book.  Being  unable  to 
make  out  the  writing,  I  sent  it  ta  Alexander- 
Sieminnowicz,  the  Inspector  of  the  prison,  who 
also  finding  the  sentence  unintelligible,  took 
the  book  to  Procurator  General  Samoilow's, 
hut  he  understood  it  no  better,  and  this  in- 
creased his  suspicion.  In  short,  the  book 
passed  through  the  hands  of  many  great 
personages  of  the  empire,  who  all  agreed  that 
the  sentence  must  be  written  in  a  mysterious 
language,  and  as  they  at  last  remembered  that 
the  old  metropolitan  (Bishop)  of  St.  Peters- 
burg was  a  learned  philologer,  they  sent  him 
the  cabalistic  writing ;  and  it  was  he  who  at 
last  nnssed  the  definitive  sentence  in  this  mat- 
ter, ueclariog  that  the  words  in  question  were 
written  in  a  known  language,  and  that  they 
contained  nothing  dangerous  to  the  gracious 
Sovereign  of  all  the  Russias.  Being  anxious 
to  know  what  it  was  that  could  so  long  puzzle 
the  learned  and  great  of  the  realm,  I  took  the 
book,  opened  it,  and  found  to  my  great  surprise 
the  following  words :  ^*'Ex  Ixhru  Stanislat  So- 
kohticki .'"  For  the  first  time  since  my  im> 
prison ment  I  laughed,  and  laughed  heartily. 
This  then  is  the  empire  where,  according  to 
Voltaire,  the  arts  and  sciences  had  taken  reiuge ! 

The  following  scene  adds  another  to 
the  many  iragi-comic  death-beds  of  sove- 
reigns : — 

When  we  were  relieved  from  the  oppres- 
sive emotion  of  tenderness  and  joy,  my  friends 
communicated  to  me  the  following  particulars 
about  the  death  of  the  Empress.  She  had 
spent  the  night,  as  usual,  with  Zubow,  rose  on 
the  16th  November,  m  good  health  and  high 
spirits,  took  two  large  cups  ofcofiee,  and  ioked 
for  some  time  with  her  cnambermaid.  When 
she  began  to  write,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  go 
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to  her  closet  This  was  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  ministers  arrived  soon 
after  with  their  portfolios  to  work  with  her  as 
usual;  and  as  they  did  not  find  her  in  the 
apartments,  they  waited.  One  hour  passed ; 
the  great  Sovereign  did  not  appear.  Zatha- 
ria,  her  valet-de-chambre  and  confidant,  think- 
ing that  she  had  gone  to  the  Hermitage,  her  gar- 
den, went  to  look  for  her  among  those  magic 
bowers,  where,  though  the  thermometer  stood 
at  30  degrees  below  zero  out  of  doors,  the 
orange  tree,  jasmine,  and  tuberose  intertwined 
their  flowers,  and  embalmed  the  air  with  the 
sweetest  fragrance.  He  did  not  find  her  there. 
Uneasy,  distressed,  he  sought  her  in  all  the 
apartments,  and  at  last  opened  the  door  of  the 
eammodUis,  He  uttered  a  cry, — the  ministers 
rushed  forward.  The  immortal  Catherine,  the 
mistress  of  one  third  of  the  inhabited  fflobe, 
had  fallen  on  one  side  in  her  chaise  percie^  her 
garments  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and  scarce- 
ly affording  a  decent  concealment  from  the 
gaze  of  the  astonished  spectators.  They  re- 
moved her  to  bed  ;  she  opened  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  but  did  not  speak,  being  utterly  in- 
sensible. Soon  every  assistance  of  art  became 
useless ;  all  her  body  appeared  inanimate,  ex- 
cept the  abdomen,  which  moved  convulsively. 

As  soon  as  the  event  was  known,  the  cham- 
berlain Iltnski,  a  young  Pole,  who,  since  the 
partition,  was  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul  Petrowicz,  went  in  all  speed 
t^  carry  the  intelligence  to  this  prince  at  Uats- 
china,  his  country  seat-    This  eagerness  was 
the  source  of  many  favors  which  were  soon 
lavished  on  him ;  but  either  on  account  of  the 
fickleness  of  the  prince,  or  the  giddiness  of  the 
courtier,  they  did  not  last  lon^.    In  less  than 
two  hours  the  Grand  Duke  was  already  at  the 
bed-side  of  his  august  mother,  who  was,  as  I 
have  already  said,  motionless,  except  the  ab- 
domen, which  still  continued  to  heave.    Seve- 
rine  Potocki,  who  was  that  day  on  duly,  told 
rae  that  this  imperfect  death  of  Catherine  occa- 
sioned the  courtiers  the  greatest  perplexity; 
for  they  were  in  presence  of  two  sovereigns ; 
the  one  was,  a  few  hours  ago,  mistress  af  their 
fortunes  and  life,  and  might,  perhaps,  yet  re- 
cover, because  she  still  moved ;  the  other,  in 
the  vigor  of  life  and  health,  was  already  touch- 
ing with  the  end  of  his  fingers  the  sceptre, 
which  he  would  very  probably  hold  firmly  and 
long.    Now,  zeal  or  indifference  for  one  or  the 
other  might  equally  compromise  them,  and 
prove  equally  dangerous.    In  this  cruel  dilem- 
ma, they  took  the  abdomen  of  their  sovereign 
as  a  compass  to  guide  their  actions  and  move- 
ments.   It  moved  with  force,  they  quickly  sur- 
rounded the  bed  and  uttered  mournful  lamen- 
tations ;  its  motion  began  to  slacken,  and  still 
more  quickly,  with  an  air  half  joyful,  half  re- 
spectful, they  hurried  to  surround  the  Grand 
Duke.    This  manoeuvring  of  fear  and  flattery 
lasted  during  thirty  hours  without  intermission, 
as  the  abdomen  did  not  cease  to  move  until 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when 
the  immortal  Catherine  died  lor  good  and  all. 
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On  examining  the  body,  they  found  that  a 
vessel  had  burst  in  the  head,and  that  the  blood 
was  suffused  over  the  brain.  The  Grand 
Duke  was  immediately  proclaimed  £mperor, 
and  took  the  reins  and  whip  of  government, 
handling  them  with  the  impatience  of  a  young 
coachman,  who,  for  a  long  lime,  has  eagerly 
desired  to  drive  alone. 

The  prisoners  were  not  only  restored  to 
freedom  by  Paul,  but  were  treated  with 
kindness,  and  received  favors,  though  com- 
pelled yery  much  against  the  grain  to  take 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor  of  an  aw- 
ful description.  The  Emperor  and  his  son, 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  honored  Kos- 
ciuszko  with  a  visit.  His  friend  Niemce- 
wicz  found  the  General  in  a  very  depressed 
condition,  though  as  a  prisoner  he  had  not 
been  harshly  treated.  He  thus  affectingly 
describes  their  first  interview  :— 

I  did  not  fail  immediately  to  avail  myself  of 
my  liberty,  and  went  to  visit  my  friends  and 
companions  in  misfortune.    1  called  first  upon 
Marshal  Potocki,  whom  I  found,  if  possinle, 
still  more  broken  down  than  Mostowski.    This 
was  a  new  scene  of  emotion  and  tears;  he 
asked  me  to  show  him  the  scar  of  my  wound, 
and  kissed  it    Thence  I  went  to  Kosciuszko's ; 
I  found  him  lying  upon  his  chaise  longue,  with 
his  head  enveloped  in  bandages,  and  one  leg 
entirely  lifeless ;  but  I  was  still  more  affected 
on  perceiving  that  his  voice  was  almost  gone, 
and  that  there  was  great  confusion  in  his  ideas. 
He  seemed  struck  with  terror,  spoke  but  ia 
low  tones,  and  whenever  we  raised  our  voices, 
he  made  signs  with  his  finger  to  warn  us  thai 
the  servants  were  listening,  and  that  they  were 
all  spies.    A(ler  the  first  embraces  and  mutual 
congratulations  ;  ^^  I  know  that  you  have  suf- 
fered much,"  said  he,  '*  but  you  must  complete 
your  sacrifice ;  you  must  do  me  one  favor,  and 
promise  to  go  with  me  to  America." — "You 
are  aware  of  my  attachment  to  you,"  said  I, 
"but  aOer  so  many  misfortunes,  after  so  long 
an  absence  from  home,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
my  paternal  hearth,  and  to  settle  my  familjr 
affairs,  which,  as  you  know,  are  in  a  very  rui- 
nous state."    "But  have  I  not  enough  now," 
said  he,  "for  us  both?"— "1  should  be  kory," 
said  I,  "  to  be  burdensome  to  you,— I  will  nrst 
go  and  gather  the  remains  of  my  small  patri- 
mony."   "I  set  out  in  eight  days,"  said  he, 
"  look  at  the  state  in  which  I  am,  see  if  I  am 
able  to  go  alone,  if  I  am  not  in  need  of  a  friend 
to  take  care  of  me, — can  you  abandon  me  ?" 
And  he  began  to  shed  tears. — "  Enough,"  ex- 
claimed I ;  "  no,  I  will  not  abandon  you ;   I 
will  go  wi^you."   He  tenderly  embraced  me. 
Thus  the  very  same  day  on  which  I  broke  the 
fetters  with  which  my  enemies  had  loaded  me, 
friendship  laid  new  ones  on  me. 

The  released  prisoners  were  ordered  to 
present  themselves  at  Court.    This  cere- 
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inony,  and  the  obseqaies  of  the  Empress 
and  the  husband  whom  she  had  caused  to 
be  murdered  thirty  years  before,  are  thus 
graphically  described  by  Niemcewicz : — 

Next  Sunday  was  appointed  for  our  presen- 
tation to  the  Emperor  and  the  Empn^sa.  Ac- 
cording to  etiquette,  we  were  all  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,, which  consisted  of  a  coat  with 
three  buttons  in  front,  and  cufl's  varying  in 
breadth,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person, 
black  buckles,  sword  and  hat  covered  with 
crape ;  no  powder  on  the  hair.  In  this  attire 
we  were  pretty  nearly  like  chimney-sweeps. 
Lately  treated  as  a  criminal,  behold  me  now, 
all  at  once,  at  court  before  two  sovereigns; 
the  one  dead,  lying  in  state,  and  still  surround- 
ed with  all  the  imperial  pomp;  the  other  in  the 
full  exercise  of  supreme  power.  This  court 
seemed  to  me  more  strange  than  imposinir;  it 
exhibited  a  curious  assemblage  of  the  diO'erent 
representatives,  and  various  costumes  of  nu- 
merous nations  subject  to  the  Russian  sceptre. 
Here  might  be  seen  gentlemen  in  waiting, 
who,  though  iu  mourning,  looked  elegant  and 
graceful,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  Mo- 
Iidre's  Marquisses;  there,  a  Metropolitan  (a 
Bishop,)  with  his  lung,  gray  beard,  his  high 
cap,  his  stole  and  cross.  Who  is  that  dark 
man  with  black  moustache  and  beard,  caftan, 
wide  trowsers,  and  yellow  morocco  slippers  ? 
He  is  a  Tartar  from  the  Crimea.  And  those 
two  young  men  with  shaved  heads,  and  with 
rich  girdles  round  their  loins  ?  The  one  is  a 
Georgian  and  the  other  a  Circassian.  And 
yonder,  that  knot  of  deformed  monsters,  with 
two  small  boles  in  lieu  of  eyes?  These  are 
Kalmouk  officers.  I  also  met  there  my  ci-c/e- 
von/  countrymen  forming  part  of  this  motley 
multitude.  In  short,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
see  any  where  such  k  medley,  such  a  variegai* 
ed  mosaic. 

The  corps  of  chevaliers- ga)^e8  who  perform 
the  service  within  fhe  palace,  is  splendid;  it  is 
composed  of  nearly  one  hundred  gentlemen, 
selected  from  the  youngest  and  handsomest 
officers.  It  was  the  stud  of  Catherine  II. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  richness  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  uniform  in  which  these  ifentlemen 
are  attired.  They  wear  white  jusiaucorps. 
having  white  velvet  collars  and  facings,  with 
lace  upon  every  seam;  this  lace  is  surmounted 
by  broad  embroideries;  a  kind  of  light  silver 
breastplate;  massive  silver  chains  falling  from 
the  shoulders  upon  the  breast;  Roman  helmets 
of  gilded  silver,  with  large  ostrich  feathers ; 
and,  as  if  that  was  not  enougrh,  thick  massive 
silver  plates  adorning  both  sides  of  their  boots, 
all  the  length  of  the  Teg.  The  crowd  of  cour- 
tiers already  filled  the  apartments,  when  I  saw 
all  at  once  this  crowd  moving,  separating  left 
and  right,  and  opening  before  a  man  wearing 
five  ribbons  and  a  miniature  of  the  Empress  in 
his  button-hole,  set  with  laree  diamonds.  This 
was  Zuhow,  the  widowed  lover  of  Catherine 
II.,  rather  a  pretty  than  a  handsome  man,  with 
large  black  eyes,  but  an  exhausted  and  ex- 
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cessively  worn  out  countenance.  This  crea- 
ture, who  crawled  rather  than  walked,  was 
nobody  now;  such  is,  however,  the  force  of 
habit,  that  the  crowd  of  courtiers  still  bowed 
belbre  Zubow  as  at  the  lime  of  his  grandeur. 
He  bent  his  steps  to  the  large  hall,  where  the  . 
body  of  the  deceased  was  lying.  Curiosity 
drew  me  thither,  but  as  I  did  not  Tike  the  cere- 
mony, tind  was  not  inclined  to  throw  myself 
on  my  knees  and  kips  the  hand  of  a  corpse,  I 
stopt  at  the  door.  Upon  a  state  bed  above  a 
flight  of  twelve  steps,  lay  the  inanimate  re- 
mains of  her  who,  a  few  days  asro,  was  the 
absolute  sovereign  of  one-third  of  the  world. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  Russian  velvet  robe, 
trimmed  with  sables,  and  richly  embroidered 
around  with  gold.  Crown*  sceptre,  globe,  and 
a  quantity  of  ordera  and  ribbons  were  display- 
ed upon  the  steps  of  the  catafalque.  The 
deceased  Empress  had  still  her  court  as  in  her 
lifetime.  Chamberlains,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  waiting,  body-guards,  respectfully  surround- 
ed her,  and  stood  day  and  night,  being  only 
relieved  every  third  hour.  This  was  a  very 
hard  time  for  the  courtiers,  who,  besides  their 
service  at  the  court  of  a  living  monarch,  had 
to  guard  a  dead  Empress  and  the  body  of^  an 
Emperor  who  had  been  strangled  thirty  years 
ago. 

Paul  I.,  on  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  unable  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father 
Peter  III.,  resolved  at  least  to  make  amends 
for  the  injuries  done  to  his  memory.  It  was 
known  that  this  Emperor,  af\er  a  tragical  end, 
was  privately  buried  in  the  church  ofiSt  Alex- 
ander-Newski.  Paul  went  thither  immediately, 
accompanied  by  Bezborodko  and  only  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp.  There  was  but  one  monk 
who  knew  the  place  where  the  body  had  been 
deposited.  Paul  descended  with  him  into  the 
vault,  caused  the  coffin  to  be  opened,  and  saw 
nothing  but  ashes  and  some  remains  of  uni- 
form, buttons  and  boots.  Moved  to  tears  he 
gave  orders  for  a  state-bed  like  that  of  his 
mother,  to  be  immediately  erected  in  the  same 
church,  and  appointed  officers  of  his  court  to 
do  duty  there  as  in  the  palace;  then,  he  went 
twice  a-day,  in  the  rooming  and  evening,  to 
icarship  tfi'e  dead,  as  they  call  it,  bowing  re- 
spectfully three  times  before  them,  and  kissing 
his  mother's  hand.  The  Empress,  princes 
and  princesses,  courtiers,  and  after  them  all 
persons  decently  dressed,  were  admitted  to 
this  honor.  The  same  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed at  Catherine's  coffin  as  at  that  of  Peter  III., 
with  this  ditference,  that  as  there  was  nothing 
to  be  kissed  at  the  Emperor's,  a  genuflection 
was  made  instead.  The  air  of  weakness  and 
emotion  with  which  Zubow  prostrated  himself 
before  the  body  of  his  late  mistress  was  really 
a  curious  sight.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  first 
time  that  he  had  kissed  that  hand  gratuitously; 
formerly,  it  was  always  the  more  open  to  him 
the  more  he  pressed  it. 


BHPtau. 
The  ares  a  leaTU  ai  we  pua 
Lb]'  their  Tight  Gnisra  on  Ihea  Dnaware, 
Aod  by  ihy  lids  llie  hazlea  cluiter  fair. 


Alu  for  Ibee,  awset  mother,  (bou  ai 


:bliQd! 


Andnitureiiatlbrifiht; 
And  the  faint  graj  and  crimson  of  the  dawn. 
Like  folded  rurlains  from  the  d^ijare  drawn; 

And  erening'i  purple  light 
Qniren  in  tremuloui  lodnea*  on  the  sky  — 
Alu!  aweel  mother  !  for  thy  clouded  eye  ! 


The. 


abell 


TrembtM  above  thee 

In  the  blue  air,  and  the  rich  lulip'i  cup 

li  penclll'd  paising  well, 
And  the  awi Ft  birds  on  glorious  piniong  See — 
Aloa  !  iwetft  mother  '.  that  thou  can'it  not  >ee  ! 

And  the  kind  looks  of  friends 
Puraue  the  wd  eipresiion  in  thy  face. 
And  the  child  alopg  amid  hia  bounding  race. 

And  the  tall  (tripling  bends 
Low   to  thine  ear  with  duly  unTorgot — 
Alu<  iweet.  mother  !  that  ihou  eeeBl  them  Dot 

But  ihoia  can'it  hear  !  and  love 
Hay  richly  on  a  human  tone  bo  pour'd. 
And  tho  least  cadence  of  a  whispec'd  word 

A  daughii-.T's  loTB  may  prove — 
And  while  I  speak,  thou  knowesl  if  I  imile. 
Albeit  thou  canst  not  aee  my  face  the  while  ! 

Yes  thou  can'st  hear  I  and  He 
Who  on  thy  sighlles)  rye  its  darkness  hung, 
To  the  attentive  car,  like  harps,  hnlh  itiung 


atnst  tht  loul  may  Qvirfivje. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  LOVING  EYE. 

ProiB  Oh  HtlrapaHlu. 

Bt  the  light  ofa  toTing  eye. 

Oh  !  'tie  sweet  through  this  world  to  go  ! 
ll  dispela  the  dark  shadows  that  lie 

la  our  psth,  with  its  magical  glow : 


'Tia  the  first  light  in  life  that  we  aee, 
'Tie  ^e  last  to  desert  when  we  die; 

Oh  !  there's  nothing  'nealh  beaTeD  to  me, 
Like  the  light  ofa  loving  eje. 

To  the  light  ofa  loving  eye, 

Ahl  what  are  the  riches  of  earth  f 
What  the  girlands  that  fume  can  supply. 

Or  the  roses  and  revels  of  mirth  i 
Not  a  flower  that  in  beauty  I  see, 

Mot  a  gem  in  the  diadem 'd  skj. 
Oh!  there'snnlhingin  nature  tome. 

Like  tho  light  ofa  loving  aye. 

By  the  light  ofa  loving  eye 

I  have  gone  llirough  this  world  of  woe. 
And  oh  \  may  the  tipirit  on  high 

Still  grant  me  its  magical  glow  ! 
Till  Ihe  wings  of  my  soul  are  set  free, 

Till  my  heart  has  forgotten  to  sigh. 
Hay  that  light,  that  sweet  light  shine  for  in 

The  light  ofa  loving  eye  ! 


TO  A  SLEEPING  CHILD. 


"  Thar*  U  ■nut  IW  Irish  SD  oU,  Int.  toaa.vanbasatl- 
rul  lupanliliua,  iiinalr.  that  ahee  an  inruil  imilH  ii  Ita 
■IcEp,  SBftU  ars  eonrenlni  milh  il  "— TVwtti  ta  Inlm*d. 

aLsipon,  mybBsQtifiil! 

Shroud  the  blue  heaven  of  that  langhing  ej>  ;     . 
Bid  the  dark  fringes  that  in  fond  embrace 
Preaa  o'er  the  mantling  cheek,  droop  heaviljr, 
Sleep  on,  my  child! 

Then'rt  "mid  the  spirit  land  ! 
See,  by  thy  childhood's  happy  dreams  beguiled. 
The  full  lips  parlin  their  own  sunny  anib  ) 
Angels  are  wbiaperiug  to  thee,  my  child, 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on  1 

Again  thou  smilesi,  sweet. 
Sen  the  ■mall  lingers  close  in  eager  grasp. 
While  the  bright  flushing  deepens  on  ihy  brow, 
As  though  thou  wouldstsome  fairy  giCl  enclasp. 
Wake  not,  my  child  '■ 

What  is't,  my  golden  hair'd  ? 
Send  they  glad  music  on  the  gushing  breeie  ? 
Wafl  they  sweet  udon  from  the  enn-stor'd  founts 
That  orown'd  the  waving  tops  ofEden's  ireest 
Best  thee,  mine  own ! 
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What  seest  thou,  fairest  ? 
Come  they  in  floods  of  golden  light,  my  boy, 
That  thy  clear  arching  brow  expands  as  thoagh 
The  slumber-shrouded  eye  looked  forth  in  joy  ? 

Be  still,  be  still ! 

What  tell  their  whispers  low  ? 
Speak  they  of  fadeless  flowers,  of  suns  whose  rays, 
F%d  from  eternal  founts,  flow  on  in  one 
Bright,  ceaseless  course  of  still  unchanging  days. 

My  beautiful  ? 

Or  speak  they  not,  mine  own  ? 
Bat  nave  they  led  thee  *mid  the  spirit  throng  ? 
And  seest  thou  Asr,  the  fairy  child,  who  went 
Before  thee,  and  for  aye,  those  scenes  among  1 

O  wake  not,  then  ! 

Perchance  they  smile,  beloved  ! 
And  pour  upon  thine  eager,  outstretched  ear 
Sweet  words  of  love,  glad  promise  of  the  watch 
That  they,  untiring,  keep  beside  thee  here. 

Sleep  on,  fair  child ! 

Rest  in  thine  innocence ! 
Too  soonthou'lt  wake  unto  the  woes  of  life, 
Th'  undying  consciousness  of  pain  and  sin. 
And  the  fierce  workings  of  the  world's  wild  strife  ! 

Sleep  on,  then,  sleep  ! 

A.  C. 


POETRY.  [Jan. 

Though  they  oft  heave  the  sigh  for  their  wives 

and  their  home 
As  boldly  they  plough  through  the  ocean's  white 

foam. 
Mid  the  roar  of  the  wild  waves  no  danger  they 

feel, 
For  to  succor  despair,  launch   the  Boatmen   of 

Deal. 

As  the  load  thunder  bursts  o'er  the  darkness  pro« 

found. 
And  vivid-flamed  lightning  glares  awful  around. 
Still  true  ti  their  stations,  each   heart  cased  in 

steel, 
Determined  and  firm  are  the  Boatmen  of  Deal. 

As  their  well-managed  boat  cleaves  the  boistaroas 

wave. 
And  the  waters  rush  o'er  them  and  threaten  a 

grave. 
The  steersman  cries,  **  Steady  !" — let  the  squall 

show  her  keel. 
No  terrors  shall  daunt  the  brave  Boatmen  of  Deal. 

The  Goodwin  they  reach,  where  the  ill-fated 

wreck 
Presents  her  poor  crew  madly  pacing  the  deck ; 
At  the  shrieK  of  despair  doable  courage  they 

feel— 
For  humanity's  cause  arms  the  Boatmen  of  Deal. 

Through  the  breakers  they  press — now  the  vessel 

they  near — 
With  the  loud  hail  of  comfort  thesuflerers  cheer  ; 
Then,  oh  !  what  emotion — what  rapture  they  feel. 
When  rescued  fVom  death   by   the  Boatmen  of 

Deal! 


SONG.— THE  BOATMAN  OF  DEAL.^ 

From  the  JAttnij  Gasetto, 
Air — *'TiiB  Castlzs  op  EireLAirD." 

Wbek  dark-scowling  clouds,  charged  with  tem- 
pest and  rain, 

Cause  the  gale  of  destruction  to  sweep  o'er  the 
main. 

Then,  warn'd  of  distress  by  the  cannon's  hoarse 
peal, 

Tp  sink  or  to  save,  launch  the  Boatmen  of  Deal. 


*  A  fbw  weeks  ago  a  Dutch  barque  ran  upon 
the  fatal  Goodwin  Sands,  and  fired  signal  guns  of 
distress,  which  were  forthwith  re-echoed  from  the 
English  guardship  stationed  in-shore;  and  two 
Deal  and  two  Walmer  boats  immediately  pushed 
off  in  the  darkness  to  succor  the  stranger,  who 
was  got  clear,  and  by  the  light  of  morning  riding 
at  anchor  safely  in  the  downs.  Such  a  circum- 
stance was  well  calculated  to  make  us  relish  more 
freshly  this  local  song,  so  spirited  in  itself,  and  so 
sure  to  inspire  with  the  best  feelings  the  daring 
and  adventurous  class  of  men  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, and  among  whom  it  is  sung  with  prodi- 
gious effect.  It  reminds  us  of  the  days  of  Dibdin 
and  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  British  navy — days 
and  exploits  to  return  again  whenever  the  need 
mMT  arise  which  we  trust  is  far  distant.  It  is 
wntten  by  a  worthy  shopkeeper  and  bookbinder 
of  Deal.— £d.  LU.  Qax, 


On  the  beach  safely  landed,  delightful  to  view 
Is  the  tear-mingled  smile  of  the  poor  ship  wreck 'd 

crew — 
When,  with  gratitude  fraught,  they  to  Providence 

kneel. 
That  sent  to  their  aid  the  brave  Boatmen  of  Deal. 

Muy  reward  ever  crown,  then,  the  deeds  of  the 

brave! 
Long,  long  may  they  venture  the  drowning  to 

save; 
Ashore  or  afloat  may  they  happiness  feel, 
And  content  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  Boatmen  of 

Deal. 


THE  TWO  SPIRITS. 


BT  MBS.  ABDY. 


From  the  Metropolitan. 


)BB,  and 


Hk  comes  with  a  spell  soothing,  voicelei 

deep, 

He  comes,  gently  gliding,  the  Spirit  of  Sleep; 
Around  him  a  soft  healing  quiet  he  flings — 
There  is  peace  in  his  touch,  there  is  balm  on  bis 

wings. 
He  enters  the  dwelling  of  sickness  and  gloom^ 
And  comfort  is  breath'd  through  the  elose-eor* 

taio'd  room. 


1845.]  POITST. 

The  weary  onei  cease  their  sad  vipls  to  keep, 
And  the  sufferer  yields  to  the  Spirit  of  Sleep. 

To  the  sands  of  the  parch'd,  burning  desert  he 

flies, 
And  seals  in  sweet  slumber  the  wayfarer's  eyes ; 
He  speeds  where  the  wild  wares  roil  foaming  and 

fast, 
And  the  seammn  is  lulled  by  the  sound  of  the 

blast ; 
He  cheers  the  worn  miner  in  earth's  hidden 

cave ; 
He   lightens   the   fetters    that  cling  round   the 

slave  ; 
He  loves  human  woes  in  oblivion  to  steep ; 
Oh  !  kind  is  the  sway  of  the  Spirit  of  Sleep. 
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*'And  he  leads  his  glad  subjects  in   beautiful 

dreams 
To  the  green  rushy  margin  of  murmuring  streams, 
To  fresn   breezy   mountains,  to  glens    of  wild 

flowers. 
To  the  home  and  the  kindred  of  childhood's  blest 

hours. 
The  worldling,  long  busy  in    Mammon's   wide 

mart, 
Renews,  in  these  visions,  his  freshness  of  heart ; 
And  welcomes  soft  memories,  fervent  and  deep. 
Drawn  forth   from   their  cell    by   the  Spirit  of 

Sleep.  ' 


>t 


**  O  Mother  !  this  treacherous  Spirit,  I  fear, 
Not  always  is  friendly,  not  always  is  dear. 
How  well  I  remember  the  bright  summer  day 
When  our  neighbors'  fiiir  boy  fell  asleep  in  his 

He  sank  on  the  earth  with  one  faint  heavy  sigh. 
Then  mute  were  his  lips,  dim  and  glazed  was  his 

.  eye ; 
And  all  gather'd  round  him  to  wail  and  to  weep. 
Deploring  the  sway  of  the  Spirit  of  Sleep." 

"That  Spirit,  love,  wore  not  the  calm  poppy 

wreath  ; 
That  dark  fearftil  guest  was  the  Spirit  of  Death. 
All  quail  at   his  presence,  all  shrink  from  his 

power ; 
He  rules  in  the  palace,  the  cottage,  the  bower; 
He  strikes  the  fond  lover  while  pleading  his  truth  ; 
He  smites  the  fair  maid  in  the  pride  of  ner  youth  ; 
He  lays  the  sweet  infant  the  green  sod  beneath — 
None,  none  may  resist  the  dire  Spirit  of  Death  ! 

"  In  this  still  fragrant  grove  we  may  yield  to  his 

blow. 
Or  may  gaze,  ere  the  night,  on  our  lov'd  ones  laid 

low ; 
From  the   Spirit  of  Sleep  we  have  seen  them 

arise. 
With  bloom  on  their  cheeks,  and  with  light  in 

their  eyes. 
Bat  pale  is  the  aspect,  and  hush'd  is  the  tone 
Of  those  whom  the  Spoiler  has  mark'd  for  his 

own  ; 
Nor  summer's  warm  sunshine,  nor  spring's  fra- 

grant  breath. 
Can  break  the  cold  spell  of  the  Spirit  of  Death  !" 

**  Oh  !  mother  I  how  awful  this  Spirit  mast  be. 
How  I  dread  lest  his  glance  should  be  fixed  upon 
moi" 


**  Not  so,  love ;  he  Iwars  to  a  blissful  abode 

The  humble  believers  who  trust  in  their  God. 

He  smites  them,  but  soon  the  shar  >  struggle  is 
o'er, 

Then  leads  Ihem  where  trouble  can  harm  them  no 
more. 

They  guse  from  the  skies  on  the  sad  earth  be- 
neath. 

And  owe  their  bright  home  to  the  Spirit  of  Death. 

*<  The  Spirit  of  Sleep  a  brief  solace  bestows. 
Then  gives  thee  again  to  the  world  and  ita  woes. 
But  foes  may  not  injure,  nor  trial  molest. 
The  children  of  God  in  the  realms  of  the  blest. 
Oh !  live,  dearest  boy,  in  religion's  calm  ways. 
Devote  to  thy  Snviour  the  morn  of  thy  days; 
And  the  thought  of  his  mercy  shall  soothe  thy  laat 

breathy 
And  conquer  the  pangs  of  the  Spirit  of  Death  !" 


FROM  AN  ANCIENT  HEBREW  DIRGE. 
Prom  tbe  M«tropoHUo. 

"  Momn  for  the  tDoorneti  not  for  the  dead. 
He  ii  «ir<!ei,  hot  we  in  tean.'* 

**  He  is  at  rest,"  o'er  the  dim  eye 
Fringed  lids  lie  heavily ; 
Meekly  crossed  on  the  still  breast. 
Calm  the  slender  fingers  rest ; 
From  the  high  and  earnest  brow. 
Past  is  look  of  suffering  now. 
But  o'er  the  pale  lip  and  cheek, 
Flosheth  not  the  crimson  streak. 
From  the  varying  bounding  flood 
Of  the  heart's  ricn,  mantling  blood. 
Nought  of  earthly  grief  or  pain 
E'er  may  wring  that  breast  again. 

**  We  are  in  tears,"  alas !  to  roam 
Through  the  sad,  deserted  home  ; 
View  tne  riven  household  chain 
None  may  bind  on  earth  again  ! 
Fraught  with  many  a  well-loved  tone. 
Summer  breezes  wander  on. 
All  on  nature's  varying  face 
Beareth  of  the  lost  some  trace  ; 
Ever  the  sad  spirit  turning 
With  the  lone  heart's  fruitless  yearning. 
For  what  never  more  may  be 
Till  we  rest,  belov'd,  with  thee. 

'*  He  is  at  rest !"  no  more  shall  pain 
Wring  the  quivering  flesh  again, 
Or  the  sleepless,  anxious  eye 
Watch  beneath  the  midnight  sky. 
No  more  shall  the  fever  strife 
Wave  its  burning  war  with  life ; 
Or  the  strength  of  manhood  fling 
On  the  couch  of  languishing; 
No  more  shall  the  high  heart's  bearing. 
Or  the  spirit's  heav'nwsrd  soaring, 
Crush'd  be  'neath  the  deep  excess 
Of  the  body's  weariness. 

**  We  are  in  tears !"  the  light  is  flown, 
Mosic  hath  fbr  us  no  tone  ; 
Sad  on  every  spirit  lie 
Memories  of  days  gone  by  ; 
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POKTBT. 


[Jak. 


0*er  the  weary  bosom  prew 
Haanting  dreams  of  loneliness ; 
Deeply  dim  earth's  brightest  flowers, 
Shadows  ofdeparted  hours ; 
As  some  risen  memory  brings 
Thoughts  of  old  familiar  things — 
Hallowed  moments,  long  since  fled ; 
Sweet  communion  with  the  dead  ! 

*<  He  is  at  rest !"  attain'd  that  shore 
Where  the  weary  part  no  more  ; 
Where  the  crush'd  affection's  blight 
O'er  the  spirit  hath  no  might ; 
Where  th'  unbroken  rest  is  stirr'd 
By  no  yearning  hope  deferr'd. 
There  dims  not  the  beaming  eye 
Thought  of  lov'd  one's  asony ; 
There  temptation's  fear-fraught  hour 
O'er  the  freed  soul  hath  no  power. 
Warrior !  the  field  is  won ; 
Conqueror !  his  task  is  done. 

**  We  are  in  tears  !"  but  soon,  oh  !  soon 
May  our  weary  course  be  run. 
Holiest!  from  the  exile's  doom 
Call  thy  sorrowing  children  home. 
Are  not  purer,  sweeter  flowers 
Breath 'd  amid  eternal  bowers  ? 
Bid  us  join  the  ransom'd  band, 
In  thine  own  bright  starry  land. 
There  no  lovely  spirit  moumeth 
O'er  the  joy  that  ne'er  returneth, 
For  upon  that  radiant  shore 
Mourn 'd  and  mourner  part  no  more. 

A.  C. 


THE  MAID  OF  FINGAL,* 

(**  Or,  angela  watch  o'er  thee.'*) 
From  the  Metropolitao. 

AiroiLS   watch  o'er  thee,  young    daughter    of 
strangers ! 
Thy  beautiful  face  seems  to  ask  for  a  friend, 
And  where  is  the  man,  that  from  insult  or  dan- 
gers. 
His  life  would  not  peril  that  form  to  defend .' 
Thou  art  come  from  thy  mountaics,  all  guileless 
and  simple, 
And  woe  to  the  spoiler  that  dreams  of  thy  fall ! 
Oh !   long  may   that  lip  wear  its  joy-wreathing 
dimple. 
Young  Rose  of  the  mountain,  sweet  Maid  of 
Fingal ! 

Angels  watch  o*er  thee,  young  daughter  of  Cain  ! 
Thou  hast  wander'd  away  from  thy  wild  cabin- 
home. 
Too  bright  in  thy  vision  of  beauty  appearing, 

In  this  land  of  false  glitter  unfriended  to  roam. 
Oh !  beware,  lest  the  tongue  of  the  tempter  be- 
tray thee, 
A  spot  on  the  lily  shows  darker  than  all ; 
A  queen  might  be  proud  of  the  chains  that  array 
thee, 
Young  Rose  of  the  mountains,  sweet  Maid  of 
Fingal  !f 

*  **  The  fair  ftrit  of  Pinfal"  ere  mentioned  bj  an  oM  writer. 
The  Pini{%lian«  wnre  orifinall?  en  Enf lUh  oolnnj. 

t  Written  to  Hook'i  beautiful  melodj,  «•  Tk§  Omimd  af 
Ism,"  in  the  drama  of  FekelL 


MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  SEA. 


From  the  Literary  Oaxette. 


Like  a  broad  chain  of  glistenins  stars,  the  ray 
Of  moonlight  passeth  o'er  the  wide-stretch '< 


sea. 


As  the  bright  and  silvery  ripples  play 

Upon  that  burnish 'd  line,  it  seems  to  be 
A  pathway  on  the  restless  waters,  where 

An  angel's  step  hath  trod — so  pure  and  free 
From  earthly  shadows,  shineth  soflly  there 
The  night-queen's  beam  ! 

What  is  it  that  we  see 
Now  slowly  crossing  the  brigiit  line  of  licht.' 
A  lonely  vessel !     There  dim  eyes  are  seeking 
Perchance  some  distant  shore,  that  through  the 
night 
Fades  from  their  view,  and  yearning  heart-tones 
speaking 
Of  homes  away. — Oh,  traveller  o'er  the  deep, 
As  moonlight  on  the  sea  may  God  before  thee 
keep! 


FLOWERS  GROWING  BEFORE  THE  CITY 
PRISON'S  WALLS. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Thou  dim  dreary  place. 
The  sad,  pale  captive's  home. 
We  see  thee,  and  the  gladdening  sunshine's  trace 
Grows  dull  within  the  busy  streets  that  face 

Thy  walls  and  dome ! 

We  see  thee,  and  we  weep 
To  think  that  there  should  be 
One  whom  a  mother  once  hath  hush'd  to  sleep. 
O'er  whose  young  brow  she  loved  the  watch  to 
keep. 

Now  chain'd  in  thee. 

And  flowers — the  gay  and  bright — 
Are  springing  near  thy  bars, 
Casting  their  pure,  and  true,  and  holy  light 
Before  thee,  tike  the  stars  that  deck  the  night — 

The  deep,  clear  stars  ! 

Flowers  ! — and  should  they  grow  here, 
With  the  green  leaves  that  throne 
Round  their  pale  lily-cups,  all  shining  clear 
Beneath  that  sky  which  guilt  alone  doth  fear 

To  gaze  on  long  ? 

Yes,  let  them  here  be  seen, 
For  sad  and  weary  eyes 
Perchance  may  sometimes  watch  them  from  with- 
in, 
And  a  sweet  spell  o'er  many  a  mind  of  sin 

Ofl  in  them  lies ; 

And  they  may  seem  to  speak 
Of  hope,  and  truth,  and  trust. 
To  those  who  long  have  ceased  sweet  peace  to 

seek. 
And  many  a  flower  will  say,  in  accents  meek, 

*'  Look  up  from  dust." 
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MISCEIIANT. 


Freb  CnvRcn  iir  Eivot.ard. — A** New  Free 
Charch  in  Englnnd"  has  just  sprani;  ap  in  Exe- 
ter, ft  is  announced  that  it  is  an  Episcopal  es- 
tabliehment,  which  will,  however,  allow  of  no 
Bishop  to  interfere  in  its  concerns.  The  Rever- 
end S.  Shore  and  the  Reverend  H.  B.  Bulteel, 
Church  of  England  clergymen,  are  promoters  of 
this  new  schism.  Mr.  Shore  has  had  some  dis- 
putes with  the  Bishop  of  Ezetftr,  who  wanled  to 
prevent  him  from  preaching  in  his  church  :  this 
church  was  not  firmly  attached  to  the  Establish- 
ment, and  thus  Mr.  Shore  easily  foiled  the  Bish- 
op :  he  had  the  church  licensed  as  a  Dissenting 
place  of  worship  and  himself  as  a  Nonconformist 
preacher.  These  clergymen  have  issued  an  ad- 
dress in  which  they  say — 

**  It  has  long  been  felt  by  very  many  who  are 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  as  well  as  to  Episcopal  order  scrupulous- 
ly administered,  that  fur  the  preservation  and 
increase  of  Evangelical  religion,  in  these  days  of 
revived  superstition  and  arrogant  assumption,  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an 
Episcopal  Church,  distinct  from  the  Established 
Cburen,  on  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  basis  to 
effect  the  union  of  genuine  believers  in  Christ, 
who  may  not  object  to  Episcopal  discipline, 
though  otherwise  differing  in  some  unimportant 
points." 

[The  assertion  thit  no  bishop  is  to  interfere  in 
this  new  Episcopal  church  is  .odd  !] — Spectator. 

Spain. — According  to  letters  from  Madrid,  of 
the  3d  instant,  a  Ministerial  crisis  rapidly  ap- 
proached. Narvaez  is  alarmed  at  Queen  Cnristi- 
na*s  ultra-religious  tendencies,  and,  as  a  counter- 
poise, desires  to  liberalize  his  Cabinet.  S  Mon, 
the  Finance  Minister,  is  at  an  issue  with  his  col- 
'  leagues ;  Narvaez  would  pay  the  army  at  the  ex- 

f^ense  of  every  other  department ;  otners  do  not 
ike  Men's  honesty  and  thrift,  which  does  not 
favor  the  speculations  of  Madrid  money-dealers. 
The  Cabinet,  therefore,  is  expected  shortly  to 
break  up,  from  internal  dissension. — Spectator, 

Lord  Stavlkt's  elrvation  to  the  Peerage. 
— The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  order  a  writ  to 
be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  summoning 
the  Right  Honorable  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley 
(commonly  called  Lord  Stanleyyto  the  House  of 
Peers,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron  Stanley,  of 
Bickerstaffe  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster.'* 
— Spectator. 

Awkward  Affair. — An  **  awkward  affair" 
has  occurred  at  Mayence.  The  young  Prince  of 
Leiningen  crossed  the  Rhine  in  a  boat,  the  draw- 
bridge being  raised  to  allow  some  ships  to  pass  : 
the  wife  of  the  bridge-keeper  demanoed  toll  of 
the  Priiice ;  who  renised  to  pay,  as  he  had  not 
used  the  bridge  :  an  altercation  arose  ;  the  Prince 
raised  his  walking-stick,  and  struck  the  woman : 
the  blow  fell  on  her  breast,  and  she  fainted.  She 
has  prosecuted  the  Prince.  His  relatives  have 
offered  her  large  sums  of  money  to  forego  the 
prosecution  ;  but  she  persists  in  taking  the  law  of 
ner  assailant. — Spectator. 

EspARTERO. — Espartero  has  issued  an  address  to 
his  countrymen,  dated  in  London  on  the  10th 
instant.    He  reminds  them,  that,  on  that  day 


Queen  Isabella  the  Second  was  to  have  been  cal- 
led upon,  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental 
law  of^the  monarchy,  to  begin  to  govern  the  king- 
dom ;  and  on  that  day,  resigning  the  Regency,  he 
was  to  have  descended  to  the  quietude  of  domes- 
tic life.  He  declares  that  he  never  transgressed 
the  laws,  that  he  neglected  nothing  that  tended 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  he  was 
moved  by  nothing  but  the  desire  to  deliver  up 
to  the  Queen,  on  that  day,  a  nation  prosperous 
within  and  respected  abroad;  appealing  to  his 
tory  and  posterity  for  his  vindiration.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  revolution  which  rose  against 
him,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  war-cry,  but  because 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  safety  of  the 
crown  were  invaded  :  the  aim  of  his  protest  was, 
"  to  avoid  the  pernicious  precedent  of  counten- 
ancinei  ^^  ^^^  name  of  the  Throne,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Throne  itself"  Though  removed 
from  his  countrymen,  the  slightest  complaint  in 
the  kingdom  has  found  an  echo  in  his  breast ;  not 
a  single  victim  has  been  berefl  of  his  compassion. 
He  concludes  with  what  seems  to  betray  the  drift 
of  this  ostensibly  bootless  address — 

*^  When  circumstances  may  allow  me  to  return 
to  my  beloved  ciuntry^  I,  as  one  issued  from  the 
people,  shall  again  dwell  among  the  people ;  un- 
moved either  by  rancor  or  recollections,  satisfied 
with  the  share  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot  in  so- 
curing  public  freedom,  the  enjoyment  of  its  ad- 
vantages will  be  my  only  desire  in  my  private 
station :  but  if  the  institutions  recovered  by  the 
Spaniards  should  be  endangered,  the  nation^  to 
whose  call  I  have  ever  responded,  shall  find  me 
ready  to  offer  my  life  in  her  support.  If  Provi- 
dence, however,  in  its  inscrutable  decrees,  should 
doom  me  to  die  in  exile,  resigned  to  my  fate,  my 
last  and  most  fervent  prayers  will  be  for  the  in- 
dependence, the  liberty,  and  the  glory  of  my 
country." — Spectator. 

Blair  Athol  aitd  Glek  Tilt. — ^What  a 
change  in  a  century !  It  is  not  quite  a  century 
since  ^^  the  Forty- FieCf**  and  here  in  sylvan  re- 
treat and  Highland  sports  are  a  Queen  of  the  de- 
tested House  of  Hanover,  her  German  husband, 
and  her  child ;  in  the  very  heart  of  the  land  of 
Stuart  demoted ness — 
Down  by  Loch  Tummell  and  banks  o'the  Garey. 

A  hundred  years  ago  their  lives  would  not 
have  been  worth  a  pin's  fee ;  now  they  are  ail 
but  worshipped  bv  the  same  race  of  men,  guarded 
like  idols,  the  wild  deer  chased,  and  the  loveli- 
est green  of  all  the  Scottish  glens,  Glen  Tilt,  and 
the  romantic  falls  of  Bruar,  <*  promenaded"  like 
Kensington  and  St.  James.  What  voices  might 
the  walls  of  Carlisle  and  the  Temple-bar  of 
London  utter,  could  the  ghastly  heads  exhibited 
on  them  witness  this  strange  scene  !  Who  can 
look  forward  to  1944  .^— Literary  Gazette. 

Rotal  Philahthropt. — A  copy  of  a'pamphlet, 
"  On  Cases  of  extreme  Distress  among  the  Hum- 
bler Classes"  (noticed  in  the  Lit.  Gaz  on  its  first 
appearance,)  having  been  sent  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  king  has  returned  the  author  (Dr. 
John  Lhotsky)  a  present  of  100  francs  as  a  mark 
of  his  approbation.  The  subject  of  pauperism, 
and  its  remedies,  occupies  a  great  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  German  governments  and  writers 
at  the  present  moment ;  and  the  celebrated  Bet- 
tina  von  Aroim  is  engaged  in  a  work  upon  it. 
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MISCBLLAHiY. 


OcGUPATioM  OF  LouFt  XVI. — M.  F.  Barriere 

ffiyea,  in  bU  usual  graphic  and  graceful  manner, 
in  the  Journal  Des  DebaU^  the  following  picture 
of  the  occupations  of  the  weak  and  ill-starred 
Louis  XVI.,  on  the  very  margin  of  that  gulf  into 
which  his  empire  was  slipping,  from  beneath  his 
feet.  *<  Twenty  years  ago,'*  says  he,  "  I  fanoied 
my  fortune  was  made.  Such  moderate  and 
blameless  fbrtune  as  a  man  desires,  who  is  smitten 
with  the  lore  of  letters,  and  longs  only  for  a  la- 
borious leisure.  I  had  learnt  that  the  royal  ar- 
chives contained  many  manuscripts  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  I  obtained  permission  to  inspect  them. 
They  were  inclosed  in  an  inm  chesty  itself  con- 
nected with  historic  recollections,  that  encour- 
aged my  illusions.  In  this  iron  chest  had  been 
deposited  the  first  hundred  millions  of  assignats 
fiJiricated, — what  treasures,  then,  did  it  not  con- 
tain ?  First,  they  drew  out  a  little  red  coffer  of 
red  morroeco,  covered  with  fitur-iU'lis^  figured 
in  small  silver  nails ;  then  from  the  coffer  were 
extracted  some  twenty  paper  books,  written 
wholly,  and  very  carefully,  with  the  king's  hand. 
And  what  did  these  recording  pages  contain? — 
Day  by  day,  the  recital  of  the  hunts  which  the 
monarch  had  attended,  particularizing  the  points 
of  attack,  the  packs  engaged,  and  the  number 
and  quality  of  toe  game  destroyed.  I  reftd  them 
all — ah,  nited  chest!  Behold,  my  historical 
treasures  down,  in  a  moment,  like  the  assignalSy 
to  Zero  V'-^Aiknutum. 

RicU4RD  TBK  Sbcond. — We  read  in  the  i>s- 
5a£s,  *•*■  Acuriotts  and  interesting  discovery  in  histo- 
rical antiquities  has  lately  been  made  at  Bordeaux. 
Mr.  W.  Burke,  of  London,  bad,  a  short  time  ago, 
occasion  to  visit  on  business  the  house  of  a  Bor- 
deaux merchant.  No.  8,  Rue  des  Bahutiers.  Ob- 
serving among  other  curiosities,  several  coata  of 
arms  emblazoned  on  the  walls  or  wainscoatings, 
and  believing  the  bearings  to  belong  to  an  old 
English  family,  he  made  accurate  drawings  of 
them.  Taking  the  copies  with  him  to  London, 
he  consulted  several  persons  well  acquainted  with 
ancient  heraldry,  and,  afler  due  research,  it  was 
ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  that  they  represent- 
ed the  arms  of  Richard  II.,  and  his  family  alli- 
ances ;  and  as  Richard  II.  was  born  and  resided 
at  Bordeaux,  previous  to  his  ascending  the  throne 
of  England,  Mr.  Burke  and  his  friends  are  con- 
vinced that  the  house  in  question  was  the  resi- 
dence of  that  monarch's  family,  and  that  it  was 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Therefore  the  existence 
of  the  house  is  carried  back  by  them  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  at  which  period  the  ancestors  of  Rich- 
ard II.  first  resided  at  Aquitaine,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  English,  and  some  time  before  the 
reigii  of  King  Charles  VI.  of  France." — A(ke%. 

The  Norwkoian  RnirifCR. — The  readers  of 
the  JIthtnmum  have  already  been  introduced  to 
the  extraordinary  traveller  mentioned  in  the  fol. 
lowing  account : — A  wonder  has  lately  arrived  in 
India  in  the  shape  of  a  Norwegian  runner,  who 
'  is  about  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  the  source  of 
the  White  Nile,  on  foot,  and  unattended.  He 
expecta  to  be  absent  from  this  only  about  four 
months,  and  he  is  to  go  in  a  direct  lino,  crossing 
deserts,  and  swimming  rivers.  He  runs  a  degree 
in  twelve  taonra,  and  can  go  three  dsys  without 
food  or  water,  by  merely  taking  a  atp  or  two  of 


[Jan. 

syrup  of  raspberriev,  of  which  he  carries  a  small 
bottle;  and  when  he  does  procure  food,  a  very 
moderate  quantity  will  suffice ;  but  when  it  is 
plentiful  he  eata  enough  for  three  days.  Tliis 
wonderful  man  carries  with  him  only  a  map, 
a  compass,  and  a  Norwegian  axe.  Ue  has 
already  made  some  wonderful  journeys,  having 
l^one  from  Constantinople  to  Calcutta  and  back 
in  59  days,  for  which  the  Sultan  gave  him  3,000 
dollars ;  and  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburgb  in  13 
days.  He  has  certificates  from  the  authorities  at 
Calcutta  and  St.  Peterburgh  verifying  these  very 
extraordinary  facta.  He  is  about  45  years  of  age, 
and  slightly  made.  He  trusto  for  safety  in  peril* 
ous  journeys  to  bis  speed. — Atktuueum, 

An  untauoht  MscHAiric. — Our  readers  may 
remember  a  paragraph,  in  which  we  gave  them 
some  account  of  a  remarkable  work  of  ununglit 
mechanic  genius — a  clock,  with  a  variety  of  com- 
plicated movementa,  made  by  a  poor  French 
peasant,  on  mere  report  of  the  wonders  of  the 
famous  clock  of  Strasburgh.  As  in  too  many 
other  instances,  this  discovery  of  a  hidden  fgtfi 
has  been  but  a  snare  to  ita  possessor.  Abandon- 
ing spade  and  plough,  the  peasant  Sieurac,  took 
his  clock — on  tlie  materials  and  labor  of  whose 
execution  he  had  expended  a  small  patrimony 
and  all  his  earnings — to  Paris;  and  cheered  on  by 
men  of  science  and  the  press,  hired  a  room  for 
ita  exhibition  to  the  public.  But  the  clock  was 
lost  amid  the  exhibition  of  the  capital.  In  vain 
did  the  cock  flap  his  wings  at  the  quarters,  and 
the  four  Evangelisto  strike  them  on  the  bell ;  and 
vainly  did  the  whole  body  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
combine  to  proclaim  the  hour  of  noon-day  : — the 
time,  of  which  they  kept  the  reckoning,  passed 
unprofitably  away  for  the  poor  artist ;  and  as  we 
learn  from  the  Journal  Des  Dibats,  the  clock 
itaelf,  without  any  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
personases,  has  been  seized,  to  pay  the  rent  of 
their  lodging. — Athenceum. 

Laudable  Patroic age. — We  are  gratified  to 
hear  that,  on  ita  beine  recently  represented  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  that  Mr.  Peach,  a  very  meritori- 
ous officer  in  the  coast-guard  night-service,  in 
Cornwall,  with  a  very  large  family  and  small  pay, 
has  for  some  years  past,  during  the  intervals  of 
his  duty,  made  valuable  researches  in  marine  zoo- 
ology,  which  he  has  communicated  to  meetings 
of  the  British  A-ssociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science ',  and  that  he  has  also  made  collec- 
tions in  fossil  conchology,  which  have  been  of 
much  service  to  the  ordnance  geological  survey  of 
Cornwall ;  Lady  Peel  has  been  pleased  to  confer 
on  Mrs.  Peach  a  pension  for  her  life,  from  a  small 
and  limited  fund  which  long  usage  has  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  lady  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, in  consideration  of  the  scientific  merita  of  her 
husband,  and  the  testimony  borne  to  his  good 
character. — Ut.  Gaz. 

Southet's  Lirs  of  Cromwell. — An  an- 
nouncement of  a  Life  of  Cromwell,  in  the  name 
of  the  late  Mr.  Southey  and  Mrs.  Southey,  has, 
as  it  seems,  given  rise  to  a  literary/raca^.  The 
son  of  the  Laureate  denounces  the  publication, 
and  puta  the  worthy  publisher  (Mr.  Murray)  on 
his  purgation  as  (strange  to  imagine  possible  ?\)  a 
vamper-up  of  an  article  in  the  Quorteriy  into  a 
big  book.  Of  course  it  must  be  felt  that  Mr.  8. 
mu$t  be  in  eiror. — Literary  (Tasstts. 


SCIENCE  AND  ABT. 


II,  Hclinft  Place,  Si.  John's  Wood. 
HiTBOBoLOOt. — HiTing,  oiler  tlie  labor  Bod 
ilndj  of  Hveral  rnonLhi,  lUGceeded  in  the  con- 
■ttaction  ofs  meleoroloficBl  iDatruineDI,  deMsned 
Ibr  keeping  nil  iccurale  regiiter  uf  the  total  force 
of  wind,  which  paauts  over  any  itstion  in  a  given 

ing  Ihe  direction,  I  thought  a  '  slight  descrip- 
tion of  ill  object  and  nature  migbl  be  in- 
teresting to  your  meteorological  leaders.  The 
object  aought  in  the  Tatusble  and  ingenious 
■nemomeler  of  Mr.  Osier,  of  BirmiDihain,  se  is 
well  known,  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  force 
and  direclioD  of  the  wind  for  each  day;  noting 
the  time  to  a  minute  or  two  of  ever;  change  in 
ibe  force  and  direction  of  the  serial  currenti , 
ajid  for  this  pUTpose  it  is  the  most  perfoct  and 
elegant  instrument  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
meteorologist. 

The  instrument  bf  mine  however  is  intended  to 
show  the  collective  velocJtj  of  the  wind,  or  ra- 
ther the  number  of  miles  of  air  which  paseea  the 
vane  during  the  tweaty-fbur  houra,  ai  well  as  the 
reapaetiTe  directions.  By  this  means,  simply  by 
reading  offtbe  daily  teaulta,  without  calculation, 
■ad  laying  thero  donvn  on  ■  map  of  the  country, 
we  are  informed  of  Ihe  distance  and  extent  to 
which  n  wind  peaetr«les  into  the  interior  of  a 
targe  country,  thereby  giving  strictly  predictive 
reaulu;  at  the  eame  time  giving  every  fkcility 
to  the  inTestigalion  of  the  causes  which  atop  the 
pngreae  of  a  wind,  or  change  iu  direction,  in  the 
laleriar  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  Ending  nn- 
neiicalty  the  effect  of  a  given  surface  of  air  ex- 
panded fay  the  raya  of  the  aun.  It  it  eaiy  to  lee 
that  to  procure  similar  data  from  the  daily  aheeta 
of  Ofler'a  anemometer  would  require  a  very  In- 
befioua calculation.  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge 
oa  the  application  and  uses  of  aneh  an  inttfu- 
ment,  bj  aciantific  men  muat  perceive  that  the 
whole  hbric  of  meteorology  it  involved  in  the 
dii«etion  end  fbim  of  the  winds  and  clouds,  as  in 
isl  problem,  from  w 

=  bj 


one,  by  dint  of  accurate  and  eiieneite  observa* 
before  we  can  httpe  or  expect  to  ditcover 
jreat  lews  which  govern  the  moveiuenls  of 
the  Btmosphern.  Meteorology  is  at  present  lihe 
astronomy  belbre  the  time  of  the  immortal  New- 
ton, in  one  inexplicable  labyrinth  and  confusioa. 
Wfl  dare  not  lake  a  single  step  in  the  way  of 
predicting,  before  observation  elmoat  invariably 
conb^dicu  us,  and  throni  us  back  discoursged 
and  mortified ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  enter- 
luj  hopes  of  Ihe  future  progress  of  the  sci- 
without  we  take  the  same  means,  and  pur- 
aue  the  same  road,  viz.,  by  exlensive  observation 
of  those  terms  of  our  problem  most  largely  in- 
volved ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  muat  be  careliil 
0  aee  snch  ir  ' 


I  have  taken  great  care  to  render  my  eontriV' 
anee  free  fVom  errors  ofmalconetraclion  and  fric- 
tion. How  fer  I  have  gneceeded  remaina  to  be 
proved  by  observstion.  I  will  now  give  a  de- 
scription of  it,  hoping  that  your  readers  will  tug- 
getl  luch  improvements  at  mav  occur  to  them. 

The  vane  is  double,  similar  to  that  of  Hr. 
Osier's,  it  is  fixed  to,  and  therefore  turns  with, 
the  perpendiculoi  rod,  which  pierces  the  ceiling, 
reaching  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  re^ng 
on  the  end  or  lop  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  round 
Ihe  circumference  of  which  are  placed,  level  Willi 
the  lop,  a  series  of  Ihirlytwo  glass  cylindrical 
tubes  of  equal  hrire,  the  intercessei  being  filled  ap 


Each  t 


derably  lareer;  Ihey  sre  gradna 
;e  the  heiilil  of  the  fluid  wilhu 


neatly  with  petty  or 
sents  a  point  of  Ihe  compasi 
tended  lo  hold  a  colored  Hni( 
sealed   over   at  bottom,  i 
lubea,  only  ci 

them,  which  height  depends  Arectlyoi 
of  wind  which  has  passed  the  vane  in  thelwenlj 
four  hoars.  Above  the  circle  of  tubes  in  Ihe  ap- 
paratus which  depoaitt  the  liquid  into  Ihera, 
there  is  a  oontrivence  afCied  to  the  pressure  plata. 
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llie  pressure  plate  at  the  moment.  Thus,  if,  for 
ioBtance,  a  drop  per  minute  would  show  a  Telo- 
city of  two  miles  an  hour,  fifty  drops  a  minute, 
fit\y  miles  an  hour,  and  so  on ;  and  as  the  tubes 
collect  the  daily  deposit,  therefore,  by  simply 
reading  off*  the  daily  elevation  of  the  fluid,  and 
noting  the  respective  tube  or  tubes  in  which  it  is 
found,  we  have  at  once  the  number  of  miles  of 
air  which  has  passed  the  station,  as  well  as  the 
direction.  To  describe  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  quantity  of  fluid  is  regulated,  so  as  to  flow  in 
propurtiou  to  the  wind's  velocity,  would  require  a 
diagrUm ;  but  the  general  character  is  sufficiently 
obvious  to  give  the  meteorologist  a  good  idea  of 
it.  Mr.  Osier's  clock  is  superseded  by  a  clepsu- 
dra  arrangement,  and  the  spiral  for  the  pressure 
plate  is  replaced  by  the  natural  spring  oi  water, 
which  is  Ut  superior  to  any  artificial  apring 
I  remain,  &c.  i.  T.  Goddabd, 

Late  Assistant  in  Lord  Wrothesly's  Observa- 
tory . — Jithetumm, 


STRo-EGYPTi4if  SociKTT. — A  society  has  lately 
been  established  in  London,  called  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  supplying  information  on  all  matters  which 
can  interest  persons  who  travel  in  the  East,  and 
whose  attention  may  be  .specially  and  systemat- 
ically directed  to  objects  of  antiquity  and  histori- 
cal importance.  Hitherto,  from  the  want  of  co- 
operation and  system,  but  little  has  been  dune  to 
promote  our  acquaintance  with  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  al- 
though numerous  European  travellers  continually 
visit  tliem.  They  not  unfrequently  pass  by  the 
most  interesting  lucalitiesfrom  want  of  proper  in- 
structions :  many  of  them  are  able  and  willing 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  information  already  before 
the  public :  but  though  most  people  who  travel 
in  these  lands  write  letters  to  their  frit;nds,  de- 
tailing their  observations,  few  think  their  notes 
and  iiieoioranda  of  sufficient  importance  to  com- 
municate them  to  the  public,  and  others  will  not 
incur  the  expense :  yet  the  information  they  con- 
tain is  oAen  valuable ;  and  if  communicated  to 
persons  who  are  able  to  appreciate  it,  would  ena- 
ble others  following  in  their  track,  to  profit  by 
their  experience,  and  not  only  to  avoid  dangers 
and  difficulties,  and  (it  may  be)  an  unnecessary 
outlay, — but  to  economize  their  time  and  re- 
sources, visit  other  localities,  and  institute  new 
inquiries  in  districts  imperfectly  known,  or  per- 
haps never  explored.  Many  inscriptions  which 
are  already  befure  the  public,  might  thus  be  com- 
pared with  the  originals,  their  accuracy  be  con- 
firmed, or  their  errors  corrected  ;  whilst  others  of 
which  nothing  is  known,  might  be  copied :  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  society,  like  that  which  has 
now  been  established,  be  given  to  the  world. 
How  much  more  then  should  we  have  known  of 
these  countries,  their  antiquities,  and  natural  his- 
tory, had  any  system  been  adopted,  say,  only  ten 
years  ago,  by  which  the  experience  of  those  who 
bad  trodden  the  same  ground,  or  only  a  small  part 
of  it,  could  have  been  more  available !  By  the 
establishing  at  home  and  abroad  of  competent 
•gents  to  collect,  record,  and  diffuse  through  the 
medium  of  a  society,  authenticated  facts  which 
•re  ewential  to  the  inquirer  into  subjects  con- 
Bjcted  with  the  present  or  past  condition  of  any 


[Dec. 

part  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  globe,  our 
knowledge  of  them  may  be  advanced  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  and  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
anording  protection  to,  and  diminishing  the  ex- 
penses of,  travellers  who  place  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  society's  correspon- 
dents; so  that  persons  of  comparatively  small 
means  may  visit  the  scenes  of  those' events 
which  are  of  interest  to  all.  Some  agents  have 
been  already  appointed ;  and  the  publications  of 
the  society  will  be  open  to  original  contributions 
on  the  present  and  past  condition,  antiquities, 
institutions,  &c.,  of  the  East, — so  that  hence* 
forth  the  biblical  student,  the  antiquarian,  the 
philologist,  the  historian,  and  others  who  take 
pleasure  in  oriental  researches,  or  in  watching 
the  important  changes  which  are  now  going  on, 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  imparting  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  to  persons  who  are  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  their  labors,  and  of  turning 
ihem  to  some  practical  good.  The  society  have 
already  two  works  in  the  press,  and  are  prepar- 
ing a  catalogue  of  ancient  manuscripts,  inscrip- 
tions, books  and  maps.  Seyeral  donations  have 
been  received,  and  papers  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  members.  We  perceive  by  the 
prospectus,  that  there  are  to  be  lectures  and  con- 
versazioni, to  which  ladies  will  be  admitted. — 
^ihetUBum. 


Sunflower  Com  pant. — It  is  a  fact,  that  a 
company  is  actually  being  organized  for  promot  < 
ing  the  cultivation  of  sunflowers  to  supersede 
bread-corn,  flax,  and  other  vegetable  products 
hitherto  held  to  be  essential  to  the  wants  of  man. 
Mary -gold,  china-aster,  chrysanthemum,  and  Je- 
rusalem-artichoke companies  may  also  be  expect- 
ed to  issue  their  prospectuses  immediately.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  poet  Moore  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  sunfluweriats,  and  his  verse  on  that 
turning  plant  their  epigraph. 

'*  As  the  sun-flower  turns  to  her  God  when  he 
sets. 
The  same  look  which  she  turn'd  when  he  rote. 


Cardinal  Richxlieu*s  Letters. — From  Paris 
we  learn  thattheMinisterof  Public  Instruction  has 
determined  on  including  a  collection  of  the  letters 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  grand  collection  of 
the  hitherto  unpublished  Monuments  of  the  His* 
torv  of  France,  preparing  under  his  direction ; 
and  has  intrusted  the  task  to  M  Avenel,  putting 
at  his  disposal  all  the  public  archives  tor  the 
purpose.     We  find,  in  a  list  given,  as  that  of  the 
persons  about  to  be  included  in  a  new  creation 
of  peers,  by  the  King  of  the  French,  the  name  of 
Victor  Hugo. — From  the  same  capital,  we  learn 
that  the  naturalist,  M.  Delgorcue,  reported    to 
have   been   killed  by   the   natives  in  Southern 
Africa,  had  aAer  great  dangers  and  hardships  in 
penetrating  where  European  foot  had  neyer  be- 
fore trod,  retumfd  safe  to  the  Cape ;  which  he 
had  already  quitted  for  France,  by  way  of  Lon- 
d6n, — bringing  with  him  a  large  harvest  of  objeola 
of  natural  history,  of  great  rarity  and  Talue.— 
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Points  and  Pickings  of  Information  about  China 
and  the  Chinese.  By  the  Author  of  *  Soldiers 
and  Sailors,*  4^c.     LuDdon  :  1844. 

This  is  a  little  compendium  of  facts,  accurate 
in  the  maia,  and  amusingly  put  together,  respect- 
ing the  mighty  empire  of  China,  adapted  for  young 
readers.  "  No  one  can  put  the  world  in  a  walnut- 
shell,"  the  author  justly  observes,  and  *' China 
is  too  long,  too  wide,  too  full  of  curiosities,  too 
every  thing,  to  be  brought  into  a  small  compass :" 
be,  therefore,  points  out  and  picks  out  what  is 
likely  to  captivate  his  youns  readers'  attention. 
'We  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  he  has  de- 
spatched the  whole  history  of  China,  from  Pwan- 
koo  and  Fuh-he,  to  Taou-kwang,  some  5000 
years,  in  ten  pages  12mo. 

The  remarks  upon  Chinese  punishments  are 
jnst : — 

'*  To  expect  that  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  even  the  most  civilized 
on  the  earth,  could  be  kept  in  order  without  pun- 
ishment, would  be  somewhat  unreasonable ;  but 
to  entertain  any  hope  that  such  a  number  of  semi- 
barbarians  could  be  repressed  without  some  pro- 
vision being  made  to  punish  their  outbreaks,  would 
be  still  more  visionary.  Taou-Kwang,  the  ^  fa- 
ther of  his  people,'  at  the  head  of  such  a  hopeful 
family,  no  doubt  lays  his  account  in  being  called 
upon  to  order,  now  and  then,  a  little  salutary 
cnastisement. 

"  The  punishments  of  China  are  not  light,  but 
they  are  often  in  description  much  overdrawn  and 
caricatured.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  seen 
some  of  the  rice-paper  drawings  executed  by  Chi- 
nese artists,  wherein  culprits  are  represented  as 
undergoing  horrible  tortures  and  punishments,  the 
most  barbaious  instruments  of  cruelty  being  used. 
These  are,  to  a  great  extent,  monstrous  produc- 
tions, whereiu  the  truth  is  most  extravagantly 
distorted.  Whether  the  object  of  the  mandarins 
in  encouraging  these  outrageous  libels  on  the 
character  of  the  empire  be  to  frighten  the  people, 
or  to  alarm  foreigners,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that,  for  the  most  part,  these  punishments 
take  place  on  rice-paper  only. 

"In  uncommon  cases,  punishments  are  very 
heavy,  as  they  are  even  in  European  countries  ', 
nor  can  we  dispute  the  truth  that  the  Chinese  are 
habitually  uufeeling  and  cruel,  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  misrepresented.  For- 
eigners buy  up  these  pictures  of  imaginary  horror, 
too  ready  to  believe  tiiem  copied  from  life,  and 
thus  unfounded  tales  of  terror  get  abroad. 

*'  The  most  common  punishments  in  China  are 
those  of  the  bamboo,  the  cage  or  imprisonment, 
banishment,  and  death." — Asiatic  Journal. 


Introduction  to  a  Seient^  System  of  Mythology. 

By  C.  0.  MnUer.    Author  o/*  The  History  and 

Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race,'  ^c.    Translated 

from  the  German  by  John  Leitch.    London  : 

lti44. 

The  reputation  of  Mailer  is  so  well  established 
in  the  learned  world  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  do  more  than  announce  the  appearance  of  this 


work.  It  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  who  have 
any  taste  for  mythological  studies,  or  much  gen- 
uine admiration  for  the  poetical  literature  of 
Greece.  The  theories  new  and  strange,  pro- 
pounded in  it,  will  doubtless  excite  discussion ; 
for  they  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  Lein^  the  re- 
sult of  much  thought,  and  of  being  well  laid  down 
and  explained.  Muller  is  a  subtle  logician,  (he 
sometimes,  indeed,  degenerates  into  the  sophist,) 
and  maintains  bis  opinions  by  closely  connected 
chains  of  argument.  Every  page  bristles  with  syl- 
logisms false  or  true.  The  chapter  on  the  method 
of  determining  the  age  of  a  my  thus  is  really  ad- 
mirable ;  so  is  that  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
my  thus.  But  we  cannot  enter  into  any  critical  ob- 
servations. We  must  content  ourselves  with 
observing  that  this  brief  volume  will  rather  in- 
crease than  otherwise  the  already  well-earned 
reputation  of  Mailer.  It  is  translated  by  Mr. 
Leitch  with  elegance,  spirit,  and  great  correct- 
ness. In  one  or  two  places  the  German  has  been 
allowed  to  influence  the  censtruction  of  the  Eng- 
lish, but  this  fault,  a  general  one  with  translators, 
is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence..  Muller, 
from  his  partiality  for  abstract  expressions,  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  render  into  English  that 
shall  neither  be  crabbed  nor  dull.  Mr.  Leitch 
has  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  presented  us  with 
a  volume  of  important  discussions  in  a  pleasing 
and  lucid  style.  We  feel  assured  that  all  scholars 
will  duly  appreciate  his  labors,  and  encourage 
him  to  pursue  the  task  of  translation  on  which  he 
has  already  so  successfully  entered. — AIno  Month- 
ly  Magazine. 


Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline.      London  : 
1844. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of 
this  book.  It  is  well  written  j  and  its  anonymous 
author  is  not  only  a  roan  of  a  sober  and  pious,  but 
of  a  cultivated  mind  ;  alive  to  the  graces  and  ame- 
nities, as  well  as  to  the  duties  of  life.  The  work 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  young,  to  whom  the 
early  formation  of  good  habit  is  of  infinite  impor- 
tance. It  is  divided  into  three  great  heads  : — 1. 
On  the  Nature  of  Habit  and  Discipline ;  2.  On 
Bad  Habit;  and,  3.  On  Good  Habit;  of  which 
last  the  author  says,  "  Good  Habit  is  considered 
in  its  application,  first,  to  the  movements  and 
uses  of  the  body  ;  secondly,  to  art — that  useful  re- 
sult of  the  joint  exercise  of  body  and  mind ;  third" 
ty,  to  intellectual  capacities  and  pursuits;  fuurth 
ly,  to  morals;  and,  fifthly,  to  religion. — Tait*9 
Magazine, 


Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary.  By  Bobert 
Thom,  Esq.,  British  Consul  at  Mngpo.  Printed 
at  Canton. 

The  readers  of  Tait*s  Magazine  may  remember 
Mr.  Thorn's  translation  of  iGsop's  Fables  into  the 
Chinese,  and  of  a  Chinese  novel  into  English, 
which  performances  were  in: ended  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  language.  Mr. 
Thom,  since  that  period,  with  the  younger  Mor- 
rison, acted  as  intepreter  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
duriVig  his  necociations  with  the  Chinese  pleni- 
potentiaries. He  has  recently  produced  the  work 
mentioned  above,  which  we  are  assured,  on  com- 
petent authority,  is  one  of  great  value.  The  diffi- 
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culties  encountered  we  can  in  part  apprehend, 
though  we  are  not  sufficiently  ekilled  in  Chinese 
adequately  to  explain  them.  But  the  excellence 
of  the  object  of  the  work  is  apparent  to  every  one. 
It  is  to  enable  the  people  of  China  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  and  literature  of  Europe 
Uiroueh  the  medium  of  the  English  language,  and 
to  facilitate  commercial  and  social  intercourse  be- 
tween our  countrymen  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
celestial  empire,  in  those  ports  lately  opened  to 
British  enterprise. — Tail's  Mag. 


(Scriranj?. 

Skizzen  aus  dem  J^orden.  (Sketches  of  the  North.) 
Von  Theodor  Mugge.  2  Bande.  Hannover. 
1844.     London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  a  misnomer :  it  holds 
out  to  the  reader  a  promise  of  graphic  delinea- 
tions, and  the  work  is  lumpish  and  dull,  full  of 
tedious  disquisitions,  and  sadly  deficient  in  that 
penonal  interest  which  ought  surely  to  belong  to 
the  narrative  of  travels  in  such  a  land  and  among 
such  a  people  as  Norway  and  her  children.  But 
the  author  is  a  painstaking,  though  a  clumsy 
writer,  and  his  labors  are  not  without  their  value 
for  those  who  may  have  a  special  vocation  to 
study  the  actual  condition  of  the  Norwegians. 
Herr  Mugge  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having 
carefully  recorded  in  his  book  such  particulars 
as  may  render  it  a  useful  manual  for  future  trav- 
ellers ;  his  merits  iu  this  respects  are,  however, 
almost  neutralized  by  the  difficulty  of  sifting  out 
the  one  grain  of  fact  you  may  be  in  search  of 
from  the  bushels  of  chaff  in  which  it  is  hidden. 
A  thousand  pages  written  in  the  lumbering  stvle 
of  German  journalism,  and  having  neither  table 
of  contents,  index,  nor  page  or  chapter  headings, 
would  not  be  eligible  furniture  for  the  knapsack 
of  a  mountain  traveller. 


Vorsueh  einer  getreuen  Sehilderung  der  ReptAlik 
Mejico  besoruLers  in  Beziehung  auf  G'eographie^ 
Ethnographies  und  Statistik.  (An  attempt  at  a 
Faithful  Delineation  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
especially  in  regard  to  Geography ,  Ethnography , 
and  Statistics.)  Von  Eduard  Muhlenpfbrdt. 
2  Bande.  Hannover.  1844.  London;  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate. 

CoiBprebensive  in  plan,  and  copious  in  detail ; 
written  in  a  plain,  perspicuous  style ;  and  free 
alike  from  verbosity  and  from  pedantic  dryness, 
—this  work  must  take  a  prominent  place  among 
those  regarded  as  indispensable  by  the  assiduous 
inquirer  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Mex- 
ico. The  author,  a  civil  engineer,  spent  upwards 
of  seven  years  in  the  country  he  describes,  and 
appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  unwearied 
diligence  to  the  task  of  collecting  the  most  accu- 
rate and  trustworthy  information  on  all  things 
pertaining  to  its  physical,  moral,  and  political 
circumstances.  He  has  evidently  made  good  use 
of  his  time,  and  as  a  practical  man  he  has  a  due 
regard  for  the  time  of  his  readers,  giving  them 
in  two  moderato  sixed  volumes  an  amount  of 
multifarious  information,  rarely  equalled  in  works 
of  twice  the  bulk.  Wo  shall  return  to  this  book 
in  a  future  number. 
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1 ..  ••  •«••  tuuuguc  ntftculoua  in  me  to  coneeiTe, 
that  a  National  Church  might  inclode  jpenons 
uiing  a  differeat  ritaal,  and  iubforibiiif  omeraBt 
aiticlee.' 
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Fion  lbs  Edlilinrih  K**i«w. 

The  author  of  this  article,  holds 
pen.  Ixb  sentencea  flnw  on  like  the  notl  ripple 
of  a  moon-lit  atream.  He  that  reads  n  httle, 
will  wiih  to  read  more ;  and  well  he  may ;  for 
ii  will  nol  be  proStless  to  look  into  Arnold's 
inner  man.  D.  Appleton  it.  Co.  have  repub- 
liahed  tbi*  book  in  one  vol.  12mo.  at  S'l^- 
—Ed. 

This  is  a  atrikine  book — the  Life  of  our 
Eoglish  Arnaud,  It  is  not  only  delightful 
ID  Itself,  but  is  made,  if  possible,  ttill  more 
eo,  bj  the  reception  it  has  met  with.  A 
few  years  back.  Dr.  Arnold  was  misunder- 
stood, misrepresented,  and  proscribed.  Such 
journalists  as  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  miligned 
him  e?er]r  Sunday.  Sach  friends  as  Mr. 
Keble  disowned  bim  for  jears  together. 
The   Archbishop    of   Canterbury*    closed 

'  The  Arcbbishop'i  difficulty  woald  tppeu-  to 
tiBTa  b«fln  kgenertl  ■ppreheniion  of  penonoJ  un- 
populsrily,  rather  than  anj  objectioii  to  parlicutar 
opmioiu ;  aincv  Arnold,  la  IMS,  on  ackoowledg. 
ing  a  aermon  Trom  Dr.  Hawkina,  eipr«ifea  (Lel- 
tar  376)  kia  delight  U  their  *fT«eii]eQl  on  iha 
Prieat  qneation,  ('the  fbodamental  one  oT  the 
whole  matter,')  and  thai '  the  Arehbiabop  ahonid 
haTa  wiaind  a  aermon  to  be  printed,  contajalng 
so  maeb  tiath,  and  trnth  al  lUs  tiiaa  ••  mneS 
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against  him  the  Lambeib  pulpit,  on  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Stanley.  His  un- 
popularity with  the  clergy  was  so  intense, 
that  the  Whig  ministry  durst  not  elerate 
him  to  his  proper  place  in  his  profession. 
Allogelher,  the  '  burbarous  noise'  by  which 
be  was  environed,  was  as  much  of  a  mar- 
tyrdom as  modern  persecutors  can  well 
hope  to  see.  He  was  put  out  of  the  syna- 
gogues, and  those  who  reviled  him,  assumed 
that  they  did  God  service!  Yet  let  good 
men  be  of  good  cheer.  Sursum  corda! 
Arnold,  the  while,  never  baled  a  jot  either 
of  heart  or  hope,  and  his  praises  sre  now 
on  e»ery  tongue.  Whether  he  were  right 
or  wrong  in  his  schemes  of  '  ecclesiastiosl 
policy,'  we  care  comparatively  little.    On 

neaded.'  A  Ibw  monlba  befbra,  in  refereDCa  t«  ' 
Ibe  consecration  of  rhe  firat  Proteatanl  Biehop  of 
Jemaalt'D),  be  triumphantly  remarhi,  (Latter S67) 
— >  Thus  the  idea  of  my  Cbaich  Refbrm  pam- 
phlet, which  waa  bo  ridiculed  and  condennad,  m 
now  carried  into  practice  hj  the  Arehbiahop  oF 
Cantetburj  himMlf.  For  the  Prolaatast  Cboroh 
of  Jenualem  will  comprehend  peraona  using  dif- 
ferent lilargiei  and  aubecribiDg  diffenat  irtiolea 
of  Faith';  and  it  will  aanctien  these  differanoea, 
and  hold  both  parliaa  to  be  equally  its  mamban. 
Yet  it  was  ihonght  lidicnloui  in  me  M  eoDDaiTa, 
that  a  National  Church  might  inolude  peraona 
I  difiereat  ritnal,  and  aiibsoribiaf  dilbrsnt 
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the  other  hand,  we  are  scire  there  can  be 
no  truths  to  be  discovered,  upon  that  sub- 
ject, of  which  we  stand  halt'  so  much  in 
need  as  of  the  spectacle  which  he  has  ob- 
tained for  us — that  of  men  of  a  hundred 
different  opinions  bowing  down  in  reverence 
before  his  Christian  life  and  noble  nature. 
Truth  will  be  no  loser  by  it  in  the  end ; 
while,  from  the  very  first,  to  godliness  and 
to  charity  it  is  great  gain. 

A  partial  re-action  had  taken  place  a 
little  before  Arnold's  death.  This  was 
greatly  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  pu- 
pils.* They  came  up,  fresh  from  his  hands, 
to  Oxford,  and  brought  with  them,  in  their 
devoted  attachment  and  their  exemplary 
conduct,  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all 
testimonies  in  his  favor.  His  personal 
presence  there  as  Professor  of  History, 
must  in  time  have  effected  more.  But  he 
had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  experiment, 
when  his  death  transferred  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
a  friend  and  pupil,  the  gratifying  office  of 
vindicating  his  character  by  a  faithful  re- 
presentation of  hip  life. 

Few  persons  of  Dr.  Arnold's  station  have 
been  so  much  before  the  public  during  their 
lifetime,  and  in  so  many  ways.  He  was 
the  first  English  editor  of  Thucydides,  and 
the  first  accommodator  of  Niebuhr  to  Eng- 
lish tastes   and  understandings,     lie  was 

*  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Moberly,  head  master 
of  Winchester,  on  the  state  of  English  public 
schools  and  of  the  Universitj  of  Oxford,  till  with- 
ID  these  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  is  very  remark- 
able. What  would  they  have  said  of  us,  if  we 
had  said  only  half  as  much  against  these  cele- 
brated institutions— the  well-endowed  and  highly- 
favored  nurseries  of  the  English  aristocracy  and 
tb6  English  clergy  P  *  The  tone  of  young  men, 
whether  they  came  from  Winchester,  Eton, 
Rugby*  Harrow,  or  wherever  else,  was  univer- 
•ally  irreligious.  A  religious  under-graduate 
was  very  rare,  very  much  laughed  at,  when  be 
appeared;  and  I  think,  I  may  confidently  say, 
hardly  to  be  found  among  public  school  men.  .  . 
A  moflt  ■ingolar  and  striking  change  baa  come 

apon  our  public  schools This  change  is 

undoubtedly  part  of  a  general  improvement  of 
ov  naneration,  in  respect  of  piety  and  reverence ; 
bat  1  am  sure,  that  to  Dr.  Arnold's  personal  ear- 
neat  aimnlicity  of  purpose*  strength  of  character, 
pawer  of  influence  and  piety,  which  none  who 
•v«r  cane  jiear  him  could  mistake  or  question, 
elm  carrying  of  this  improvement  into  our  schools 
ia  .mainly  attributable.  He  was  tlu  first.*  Re- 
gretting that  *tbey  were  often  deeply  imbued 
witb  principles  which  we  disapproved,'  be  adds, 
*  itaooa  began  to  be  matter  of  observation  to  us 
in  th0  UnivaraitT,  that  his  pupils  brought  with 
them  quita  a  different  character  lo  Oxford  than 

wliat  wo  knew  elsewhere thoughtful, 

mqnly*mindedt  eonscious  of  duty  and  obligation.' 
— ^Vol.  i.  p.  172.) 
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also  for  some  fourteen  years  tbe  prince  of 
scboolmasters  on  tbat  most  trying  of  all 
stages — an  English  public  school.  And  he 
lived  to  stand  forward,  almost  as  long,  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  that  new  form 
of  Oxford  priestcraft,  which  (no  less  cun- 
ning than  audacious)  has  been  perplexing 
our  generation,  seeking  the  dishonor  of  the 
Reformation,  and  sowing  dissension  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Under  one  or  other 
of  these  titles,  as  a  scholar,  a  schoolmaster, 
or  a  polemic,  the  name  of  Arnold  was  fa* 
miliar  to  most  people :  while  that  in  him 
which  was  most  worth  knowing — what  he 
really  was  as  a  Man — continued,  notwith- 
standing, to  be  little  known  out  of  a  small 
circle,  beyond  his  family  and  school.  It 
might  have  been  learned,  to  be  sore,  in  his 
characteristic  sermons.  It  lay  there  open 
as  the  day.  But  people  cannot  be  compelled 
to  read  sermons ;  nor  (if  they  read  them) 
prevented  from  putting  a  preacher  whom 
they  hate,  on  the  awkward  list  of  those 
'ungracious  pastors'  who  have  a  lolly 
standard  for  their  congregations,  and  a 
very  moderate  one  for  themselves. 

A  genera]  ignorance  of  a  man's  charac- 
ter, such  as  we  are  supposing  to  have  been 
the  case  concerning  Arnold,  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  successful  calumny ;  but,  of 
itself,  it  does  not  supply  a  motive  for  the 
calumny,  or  account  for  its  success.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  explanation  of  both 
phenomena  lies  near  at  hand.  The  cry  was 
a  professional  one  at  first;  and,  in  such  a 
case,  the  public  at  large  are  seldom  at  tbe 
trouble  of  inquiring  into  particulars  /or 
themselves.  They  naturally  take  up  the 
impression  entertained  of  a  man  in  his  own 
profession  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  clerical 
prejudices  which  temporary  provocations 
raised  into  a  storm,  had  their  rise  in  too 
enduring  causes  entirely  to  subside  as  long 
as  Arnold  was  alive. 

"The '  Oxford  MalignanU,'  as  a  body,  bad 
an  immediate  interest  in  damaging  tha 
credit  of  their  most  formidable  antagonist. 
Knowing  little  of  Arnold  personally,  they 
might  satisfy  their  consciences  by  holding 
it  to  be  impossible  that  any  honest  man 
could  suspect*  Mr.  Newman  of  dishonesty. 

*  Arnold  had  not  one  measure  for  himself  and 
another  for  other  people.  His  quarrel  was  with 
Newmaniam,  not  I^ewmanites ;  with  the  eyalem 
and  the  partyi  not  with  individuala.  The  systera 
he  thought  most  mischievous,  *  sohismaticai,  un- 
christian, and  profime ;'  and  in  the  degree  whiefa 
it  altered  the  due  preportiena  of  our  moral  nature, 
approaching  te  a  meral  ftult.  To  denounce  ic, 
tMk  it  thr^agh  its.  wiadinyiy.and  psnne  it  to 
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Mr.  Reble  might  haTe  told  them  better. 
But  his  returning  kindness  scarceij  came 
in  time  to  disabuse  his  party  of  their  ill 


rpinion.  The  Newmanites,  however,  when' 
mosi  inveterate,  could  have  done  Arnold 
Jitile  injury  by  themselves.     Their  hostility^ 


the  death,  wa«  a  sacred  and  appointed  task.  The 
last  words  which  fell  froai  bis  pen  on  earth  were 
heavy  with  this  burden.  Bui,  before  he  could 
be  oflended  with  individual  ineroberii  of  the 
pariy,  they  must  have  been  guilty  of  whot  he 
considered  an  individual  offente.  Arnold  was 
far  too  generous  to  withhold  his  testimony  from 
an  adversary.  He  was  credulous  in  favor  of 
their  persons ;  and,  on  stripping  lo  fight,  shook 
hands.  Witness  the  tribute  paid  to  *  their  pure 
and  holy  lives'  in  his  pamphlet  on  Church  Re- 
form, (1833;)  and  his  public  declaration,  (Preface 
to  Vol.  iv.  of  Bermoos,)  that  he  nothing  doubted 
that  there  were  points  in  Mr.  Newman  in  which 
be  might  learn  truth  from  his  teaching,  and 
sbonld  be  glad  if  he  could  come  near  him  in  his 
practice;  as  well  as  his  assurance  to  Dr  Haw- 
kins, (1834,)  that  no  word  of  his  had  impeached 
the  sincerity  or  gt>neral  character  of  the  men,  and 
that,  in  this  respect,  he  would  carefully  avoid 
every  expression  that  might  be  thought  unchar- 
itable. * 

It  was  not,  therefore,  for  being  a  Newman ite 
that  Mr.  Newman  can  have  fallen  in  his  good 
opinion  ;  but  for  what  appeared  to  him  personal 
violations  of  truth  nnd  justice.  The  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Newmanite  parly  ag*iinsl  Dr. 
Hampden  were,  in  A  mold 'h  eyes,  so  glaringly 
unjust  that  it  altered  his  opini«in  of  all  coiicerr.ed 
in  them.~(Hia  article  in  this  Journal,  Vol  Ixiii. 
Id:i6.)  It  was  no  longer  a  question  how  he 
ought  to  feel  towards  perbons  holding  false  opin- 
ions, but  how  he  ought  to  feel  towards  persons 
guilty  individaally  of  unjust  and  oppressive  acts 

He  saw  in  the  priniUgUtm  voted  by  the  Con- 
vocation, nothing  but  Lynch  law.  In  the  place 
of  an  Oxford  couvocaiioo,  there  rose  before  him 
the  image  (which  Mr  StJinley  says  he  eould  nut 
pot  away  from  him,)  of  the  nonjurors  reviling 
Burnet — of  the  Council  of  Constance  condemning 
HttKs — of  the  Judaizers  banded  together  against 
St.  Piiul.  It  was  a  repetition  by  11  igh  Ciiurch- 
men  of  the  reception  given  by  t»«e  Catholics  lo 
Peter  Martyr,  when  he  wmt  *do%in  as  divinity 
profescor  to  Oxfird  in  Edward  the  Sixth*s  timi— 
tJ*6  same  outcry,  and  on  the  siioie  grounds.  •  No 
man'n  mind  can  be  fairly  judged  of  by  such  a 

specimen  as  N has  given  <»f  Hampden.'s. 

He  hns  in  several  places  omitted  sentences  in 


his  quotations,  which  give  exactly  the  soft  and 
CliriatiBD  effect,  to  what  without  them  lounds 
hard  and  cold.'-~(Let.  106 )  •  'J'here  was  down- 
right evil  acting  in  it,  and  the  more  I  con- 
sider It  the  more  does  my  sense  of  its  evil  rise. 
Certainly,  my  opinion  of  the  principal  actors  in 
that  affair  has  been  altered  to  them  personally. 
I  do  not  say  it  should  make  me  forget  all  their 

food  qaalities,  but  I  consider  it  as  a  very  serious 
lot  in  their  moral  character.' — (Let.  107-141.) 
*  I  do  not  think  that  John  Gersori  was  a  bad  man  : 
yet  be  was  a  principal  party  in  the  foul  treachery 
and  murder  committed  agunst  John  Huss  at  the 
Couacil  orConsiance.^--(Let.  108  ) 

It  would  take  a  volume,  at  least  the  size  of 
Pascal's  Letters,  to  expose  the  want  of  truth  of 
the  leaders  of  this  movement.  In  this  charge 
wa  implicate  the  leaden  only.     We  willingly 


separate    the   rednccrs    from   the    seduced—the 
false  sitepherd  fntm  the  deluded  sheep.    A  crowd 
of  followers  msy  be  innocent  enough.    Tie  iric4c 
was,  once  lo  get  them  on  the  stream— the  current 
would  do  the  rest,  and  carry  tbem  out  to  sea. 
The  unsuspecting  convertite  is  no  way  ansvier- 
able  for  the  cunning  mechoniKm  of  the  trapdoor* 
and  inclined  planen,  on  which,  if  he  can  be  only 
tempted  to  set  his  foot,  he  infallibly  slides  oo. 
Arnold  has  been  reproached  by  one  of  their  wri« 
ters,  for  his  foolish  wav  of  going  about  his  work 
with   his  pamphlet   »0n   Church  Reform.*     He 
made  a  clean  bosom  of  it ;  and  told  the  publie  at 
their  setting  off,  whet  was  to  be  their  journey**' 
end.     Very  foolish,  if  he  had  wanted  to  reonait- 
for  a  pnrlv  :  but  very  wifc  and  right,  if  he  meant 
honestly  by  others  and  by  himself.     The  course 
taken  by  Mr.  Newman  has  been  directly  the  re- 
verse from   the  first   to  last.      In    consequenoe 
of  i>T,  Wiseman's  exposure  of  the  impossibility 
of  reconciling  the   Newmanite   doctrines   witfc 
their  better  criticisms  on  the  Roman  fdith,  the 
author  of  Tract  90  published  an  apologetic  letter' 
in  the  Conservative  Journal  of  rebruary  1848. 
The    tract    and  the  letter   are    as   nniversally 
ascribcd  to  Mr.  Newman,  as  his  '  Lectures  on 
Romanism    and   Popular   Protestantism.'      The 
double  mask  worn  bv  Mr.  Newman  in  these  three 
publications   well   illusfrntes  the  tactics   of  htj 
policy.     The  profesited  object  of  Tract  !JU,  and  of 
the  Lectures,  was  to  kcftp  the  members  of  the* 
('hurch  of  tngland  tn<m  strangling  towards  Rome. 
The  two  wa}s  for  doing  this  are  very  character- 
istic.    There  is  the  Tract  90,  to  tell  them  that 
I  hey  may  sign  tine  Thirty-nine  Articleii,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  Decrees- of  the  Council  of  Trent—' 
because  the  Decrees  came  out  later !     I'hen  come 
iliH  Lettureii,  to  encouroge  the  timid  and  mystify 
the  simple,  by  »'mphutic  distir  ctions  between  tie 
doctrims  of  Newmnn'sm  and  the  doctrinfs  o£ 
Rome.     But,  set  a  Jesuit  to  catch  a  Jesuit.    First, 
then,  with  regard  to  Tract  IJO.     By  the  know- 
ledge  he  harl  acquired,  while  getting  up  his  pam- 
phlets sgainst   Komitn   Catholic    Lmancipntion, 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  enabled  (on  comparing 
the  dates  of  the  Articles  i^ith  the  dates  of  the' 
Decrees)  to  demonstrate  that  the  correctness  ef 
Mr.  Newman's  historical   npsertions  was   on  m 
level  with  tie  correctness  of  his  morality.     Next^ 
generally,  wlen  pn>sMd  by  Dr.  Wiseman  to  re- 
concile his  language  in  dif  credit  of  the  Church  of 
Rfime  with  the  Roman  doctrines,  which  he  wae 
in  effect  maintaining — what   was   his    answer f 
Did  he  retract  his  language,  or  recant  his  doe- 
trines  ?     No  such  thing.     But,   with  insidious 
cowardice,  he  distinguished  between  Mr.  New- 
man as  Mr.  Newman,  and   Mr.  Newman  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  ! — affecting  te 
give  to  a  constnsus  of  its  divines  an  authority 
over   private  judgment  and    belief,  which   the 
Church  of  England  never  gave  them  and  never 
could  give.    *I  am  not  speaking  my  own  word*. 
I  am  but  following  out  a  consenstts  of  the  divinee 
of  my  Church.    They  have  ever  used  the  strong*  - 
est  language  against  Rome— even  the  most  am 
and  learned  of  them.    I  wish  to  throw  myself 
into  their  system. .   While  i  say  what  they  sayi  | 
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nnfortuiiately  fell  in  with  the  ordinary  tem- 
per of  the  great  body  of  the  English  clergy. 
All  bodies  have  their  efprit  du  corps ;  and 
woe  to  the  member  of  a  corporation  who 
lacks  the  corporation  spirit !  He  loses 
oaste  at  once.  Arnold,  certainly,  had  no 
superstition  about  the  church — theological 
or  political.  Its  only  value,  in  his  eyes, 
was  a  channel  for  communicating  religious 
knowledge,  and  as  a  means  of  doing  more 
extensive  good.  His  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  institution  may  be  gathered  from  his 
posthumous  Church  Fragment — fragment 
though  it  be.  That  he  regarded  the  insti- 
tution, as  he  believed  that  God  intended  it 
to  be  regarded,  would  be  no  excuse  for  him 
with  those  who  reasoned  backwards — not 
8o  much  from  God  down  to  the  Church  of 
England,  as  from  the  Church  of  England 
up  to  God. 

All  professions  also  (including  the  ec- 
clesiastical) are  distinguished  by  their  pecu- 
liar faults  as  well  as  virtues.  It  is  almost 
as  unprofessional  to  want  the  one  as  the 
other.  Now,  Arnold  was  not  only  alto- 
gether without  the  common  faults  of  eccle- 
siastics; but  some  of  his  finest  qualities 
Wicre  at  limes  in  danger  of  appearing  un- 
clericaL  So  that,  instead  of  having  dulda 
niiia,  or  sacerdotal  weakness,  which  might 
have  been  a  recommendation  to  him,  his 
very  virtues,  were  of  a  kind  to  be  turned 
■gainst  him.  Then  as  to  his  politics.  The 
Church  of  England,  from  tradition  or  by 
instinct,  is  suspicious  of  the  Whigs.  We 
are  told  by  Guizot,  the  historian-statesman, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  some- 
times the  friend  of  freedom ;  but  the  Church 
of  England  never.     Whig  laymen  must  be 

•m  lafe/  Thus  Mr.  Newman  baa  two  charactera, 
and  can  put  them  on  according  to  circumatancea. 
It  ia  neceaaary  to  know  beforehand,  in  which  of 
tke  charactera  he  is  apeaking;  bince^  for  what  he 
■aya  aa  a  member  of  the  Church,  the  Church  ia 
anawerable,  not  hiroaelf.  It  mattera  little  to  hia 
▼ictima,  under  what  mask  and  by  what  quibblea 
Mr.  Newman  may  apeculate  upon  aecuring  hia 
own  safety ;  or,  on  hia  turning  out  to  be  mia- 
Uken,  to  which  of  hia  two  charactera  hia  rcapon- 
•ibility  may  attach.  In  caae  hia  apology  be  true, 
then  during  aeveral  years  waa  Mr.  Newman 
(while  he  allowed  himself  to  be  underatood  to  be 
speaking  in  hia  own  character)  guilty  of  treache- 

3r  towarda  hia  readers,  and  alander  towards  the 
hurch  of  Aome.  If  the  apology  be  not  true, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  thoae  who  make  it?  We 
believe  that  Arnold  would  have  died  a  thooaand 
deathai  before  he  would  have  written  each  a  pas- 
sage. No  wonder  that  hia  noble,  aimple-bearted, 
aod  tmth-loving  apirit  ahould  have  fired  at  last 
al  aach  a  ayatem  of  prevarications,  practised  in 

Soh  a  cauae.— -(See  Primary  charge  of  0*Brien, 
tfhop  of  Oasory  and  Ferna,  September  1848.) 
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endured  perforce.  But  Whig  clergymen 
are  more  within  their  power.  And,  when 
the  phenomenon  occurs,  his  brethren  are 
never  lorg  without  letting  him  understend 
one  way  or  other  that  he  is  considered  to  be 
but  half  a  clergyman.  The  readiness  with 
which  reports  to  his  disadvantage  are  re- 
ceived and  circulated,  in  effect  deprives  him 
of  the  benefit  of  those  presumptions  by  which 
in  other  cases,  reputations  are  protected. 
In  the  vulgar  sense  of  party,  nobody  could 
be  less  of  a  party  man  than  Arnold.  But 
he  was  more  than  a  stranger  to  the  doc- 
trine of  reserves ;  and  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  being  a  Whig  in  his  general  politics, 
any  more  than  that,  if  he  could  have  had 
his  way,  he  would  have  set  about  reforming 
the  Church,  as  vigorously  and  extensively 
(to  say  the  least)  as  Lord  Grey  had  reform- 
ed the  State. 

The  predisposition  against  him,  for  which 
we  have  been  accounting,  might  have  slum- 
bered in  a  semi-torpid  state,  or  might  have 
been  restrained  within  decent  bounds  by 
prudent  management  and  conciliating  lan- 
guage.    But  management  and  prudence, 
and   the   soft  answer   that  turneth    away 
wrath,  were  at  no  time  among  the  instru- 
ments with  which  Arnold  worked.    On  the 
publication  of  his  pamphlet  on   '  Church 
Reform,'  he  was  accordingly  turned  upon 
as  a  traitor  to  his  order.     The  excitement 
of  the  period  magnified  the  danger  and  the 
offence.     As  the  danger  passed  off,  the  tri- 
umphant Tories  felt  they  could  afford  to  be 
forbearing,  and  to  reduce  their   antipathy 
within  some  proportion  to  the  provocation 
he  had  given.     All  that  remained  of  posi- 
tive unkindness  and  injustice  went  down 
with  him,  we  doubt  not,  into  his  grave. 
Thatf  however,  although  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  in  most  cases,  was  not  enough  in 
this.    Mankind  should  know  the  sort  of  man 
that  Arnold  really  was ;  and  this  Mr.  Stan- 
ley has  told  us.     His  Memorabilia  contain, 
it  is  true,  no  new  philosophy.     They  will 
found  no  sect,  and  gather  around  them  no 
party.    We  shall  not  hear  of  *  Arnoldites* 
in  consequence.    To  our  mind,  they  are 
only  so  much  the  more  precious  and  more 
catholic.     Arnold,  we  are  certain,  would 
think  so  too.    For,  no  man  ever  lived,  less 
desirous  of  making  proselytes.    Witness 
his  kindly  letters  to  a  favorite  pupil,  who 
caught  the  Oxford  infection,  and  deserted 
his  following  for  that  of  Newman.    Once 
make  men  of  the  stamp  and  mould  of  Ar- 
nold— no  matter  under  what  names  after- 
wards they  subdivide  themselvea. 
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Before  proceeding  farther,  we  must  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  materials  of  this  bio- 
graphy. It  consists  of  saccessive  narratives, 
illustrated  by  correspondence  :  on  the  plan 
which  Mason  and  Hayley  have  made  so 
popular  by  their  lives  of  Grey  and  Cowper. 
Excellent  as  is  Mr.  Stanley's  narrative,  it 
is  the  vivid  picture  contained  in  Arnold's 
letters,  which  has  produced  the  effects  to 
which  we  have  referred  with  so  much  plea- 
sure ;  and  it  is  on  this  living  picture  only, 
that  we  rely  for  those  further  fruits  to  which 
we  are  sanguine  enough  to  look  forward. 
It  is  now  on  towards  two  hundred  years, 
since  Bishop  Sprat  had  the  folly  to  burn 
Cowley's  letters,  ('  the  language  of  his 
heart,')  on  the  score  of  taste,  as  things  too 
natural  and  familiar  for  the  world  I  tt  was 
a  piece  of  foppery  well  becoming  that  shab- 
by prelate ;  for  which  mo:3t  people  of  any 
taste  have  owed  him  a  grudge  ever  since. 
What  would  he  have  thought  of  Swii\*8 
Journal  to  Stella  t  or  of  Pepys,  or  of  Bos- 
well  ?  But  the  world  has  lately  been  ap- 
pealed to,  in  a  very  different  spirit,  on  the 
more  general  question.  According  to  this 
last  appeal,  the  burning  wlis  right,  but  the 
reason  wrong.  It  ought  to  have  been  done, 
not  as  a  matter  of  taste  but  of  principle — 
for,  this  is  the  burden  of  one  of  the  solemn 
and  pathetic  revelations  from  the '  sick- 
px)m'  al  Tynemouth.  Nobody  can  have 
heard  again  that  well-known  voice  without 
deep  and  melancholy  interest ;  but,  how- 
ever great  oar  sympathy  and  respect,  the 
peremptory  maxim,  that  any  publication  of 
private  correspondence  must  be  always  an 
immoral  act,  is  a  rigorism  and  refinement 
to  which  we  can  by  no  means  agree.  The 
question  is  one,  not  of  obligation  but  dis- 
cretion. There  will  occasionally  be  base 
booksellers,  and  weak  or  treacherous  ex- 
ecutors. We  are  willing  to  take  our  chance 
of  them.  Multiply  them  to  any  amount, 
yet  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  a  far  less  evil 
than  would  have  been  the  suppresion  of  the 
present  volumes.  We  have  a  difficulty  in 
believing,  that  Miss  Martineau,  on  reading 
them,  has  not  thought  so  too.  If  Arnold'? 
letters  were  merely  clever  letters,  there  is 
enough  of  pleasant  literature  in  the  world 
to  leave  us  indifferent,  or  nearly  so,  whether 
they  had  been  burned,  or  whether  they  had 
been  published.  But  they  embody  a  Life 
of  moral  greatness,  bright,  simple,  and 
original ;  and  at  the  same  time  admirably 
•uited  to  our  ave  and  country,  in  its  spirit 
and  appliance.  It  would  have  been  a  sin 
ttt  have  sacrificed  to  such  a  scruple,  a  book 
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which  certainly  we  nowhere  could  replace 
at  present;  and  which,  if  our  children 
should  be  less  in  want  of  it  than  we  are, 
will  probably  be  owing  as  much  to  charac- 
ters whom  it  shall  have  contributed  to  form, 
as  to  any  other  cause. 

Every  man,  it  has  been  said,  ought  to 
look  at  his  life  as  at  a  poem,  of  which  he 
himself  is  necessarily  the  hero.  Arnold 
made  his  so,  more  than  most  people.  It 
was  a  poem  of  a  severe  and  heroic  cast ; 
pregnant  with  character,  but  with  fewer 
incidents  in  it  than  even  a  Greek  play.  He 
was  born  at  Cowes  in  1795.  It  followed, 
almost  of  course,  that  he  should  be  brought 
up  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  These,  the 
places  of  his  birth  and  of  his  education  he 
loved  to  the  last  with  a  filial  love.  He  was 
elected  a  scholar  of  Corpus  at  sixteen — 
much  too  young;  and,  in  due  course,  a 
fellow  of  Oriel,  then  the  most  wide  awake 
of  the  Oxford  Colleges.  He  lingered  on  in 
the  University  for  three  or  four  happy  years, 
afler  taking  his  degree ;  after  which  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  took  leave  of  its  pub- 
lic libraries,  took  orders,  married,  and  set- 
tled down  to  tuition  as  the  business  of 
his  life.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  little  to 
distinguish  Arnold  above  his  contempora- 
ries, except  remarkable  freedom  and  hon- 
esty of  mind,  a  more  sanguine  temperament 
and  a  greater  capability  of  '  growth.'  His 
diamond  was  of  a  hard  grain,  and  did  not 
polish  readily.  The  two-and-twenty  years 
remaining  to  him  were,  in  their  outward 
circumstances,  equally  commonplace.  The 
first  nine  of  them  he  passed  at  Laleham 
with  private  pupils — the  last  thirteen  at 
Rugby  as  head  master.  Rapid  excursions 
across  the  Continent  in  the  summer,  or, 
latterly,  short  visits,  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer to  Fox  How,  (a  house  he  had  built 
himself  in  Westmoreland,  as  the  home  of 
his  holidays  and  his  old  age,)  was  all  the 
change  his  monotonous  existence  could  ad- 
mit of.  Now,  however,  the  period  was  at 
hand  to  which  he  had  from  the  first  looked 
forward  for  his  release  from  his  labors  as  a 
schoolmaster,  and  for  sufficient  leisure  to  do 
justice,  as  an  author,  to  himself,  and  to  the 
great  subject  of  Christian  politics,  the  idea  of 
his  life.  Alas !  not  so.  His  release  canie 
in  another  form.  In  the  summer  of  1842, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  the 
angel  of  death  stood  suddenly  before  him  1 
There  was  no  need  to  delay  to  strike,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparation.  If  it  had  given 
him  years  of  warning,  it  could  not  haye 
found  him  more  prepared. 
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Our  readers  must  pass  a  day  with  Ar-' 
nold.  They  will  see  of  how  homely  and 
plain  a  thread,  to  all  appearance,  it  was 
composed.  Only,  to  make  it  more  impres- 
Bive,  the  day  we  will  choose  shall  be  his  last. 
It  differs  in  itself  in  no  respect  from  other 
^ays,  except  as  it  is  more  of  a. holiday,  since 
it  happens  to  be  also  the  concluding  day 
of  the  half-year.  Oa  the  morrow  he  was 
to  shake  his  wings  for  Westmoreland. 
The  morning  is  taken  up  with  an  examina- 
tion of  *  Ranke's  History  of  the  Pope^.' 
Then  come  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the 
takin?  leave  of  the  boys  who  are  going, 
and  all  the  mechanical  details  of  finishinj^ 
for  the  holidays;  his  usual  walk  and  bathe 
follow;  dinner  next;  where  he  talked  with 
great  pleasure  to  several  guests  of  his  early 
geological  studies  under  Buckland,  and  of 
a  recent  visit  to  Naseby  with  Thomas  Car- 
]yle.  An  interval  in  the  evening  leaves 
room  for  an  earnest  conversation  with  an 
old  pupil,  on  somediiferences  in  their  views 
of  the  Tractarian  theology ;  after  which, 
the  day  rounds  off  with  an  annual  supper  to 
tome  of  the  sixth*form  boys.  Arnold  re« 
tired  to  bed,  apparently  in  perfect  health. 
But  before  laying  down  his  head  upon  the 
pillow,  from  which  he  was  never  more  to 
raise  it,  put  his  seal  upon  this  busy  and 
cheerful  day  by  an  entry  in  his  diary,  which 
(reading  it  as  we  now  read  it)  seems  of 
prophetic  import.  Yet,  in  truth,  these 
transitions  had  become  so  familiar  to  him, 
that  in  passing  frona  what  was  most  secular 
to  what  was  most  spiritual,  he  was  hardly 
conscious  of  the  change.  He  kept  the  co  n- 
munication  between  this  world  and  the  next 
80  freely  open^-angels  ascending  and  de- 
scending— that  he  blended  the  influences 
of  both — of  things  temporal  and  things 
eternal,  into  one  consistent  whole : — 

'  Saturdaif  Evening,  June  11.— The  day 
alter  to-morow  is  my  birthday,  if  I  am  per- 
mitted to  live  to  it — my  forty-seventh  birth- 
day afler  my  birth.  How  large  a  portion  of 
my  life  on  earth  is  already  passed.  And  then 
— what  is  to  follow  this  life?  How  visibly 
my  outward  work  seems  contracting  and 
softening  away  into  the  gentler  employ- 
ments of  old  age.  In  one  sense,  how  near- 
ly can  I  now  say,  "  Vixi  \"  and  I  think 
Ood  that,  as  fir  as  ambition  is  concerned, 
it  is,  I  trust,  fully  mortified.  I  have  no  de- 
sire other  than  to  step  back  from  my  pres- 
ent place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a 
higher.  Still  there  are  works  which,  with 
God's  permission,  I  would  do  before  the 
night  Cometh;  especially  that  great  worki 
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if  I  might  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  it. 
But,  above  all,  let  me  mind  my  own  per- 
sonal work,  to  keep  myself  pure,  and  zeal- 
ous, and  believing — laboring  to  do  God's 
will,  yet  not  anxious  that  it  should  be  done 
by  me,  rather  than  by  others,  if  God  dis- 
approves of  my  doing  it.' 

What  a  midnight  epitaph  !  How  ominous 
and  unconscious  I  How  tender  and  sublime ! 
He  woke  the  next  morning,  between  five 
and  six,  in  pain.  It  was  angina  pectoris. 
At  eight  o'clock  he  was  dead  ! 

It  is  the  combination  we  admire  so  much 
in  Arnold — the  moral  greatness,  which  was 
his  first  nature;  and  the  (christian  great- 
ness, which  was  his  second.  By  the  first 
he  was  born  more  allied  unto  St.  Paul ;  by 
the  second  he  became  of  kindred  with  Si. 
John.  Yet  did  they  n«>t  live  in  him  as  two 
natures,  but  were  most  truly  one.  On  the 
one  hand,  all  the  riches  of  the  Christian 
graces  being  so  cultivated  and  ploughed 
down,  as  it  were,  into  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  as  to  be  made  a  part  of  his  very 
self;  while,  on  the  other,  Christianity  itself 
was  seen  in  him  to  spread  its  branches 
wider,  and  to  lift  them  nearer  up  to  heaven, 
from  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil.  The 
religion  of  ordinary  men  is  either  a  form  of 
words — the  repeating  of  what  they  call  a 
creed — or  is  something  in  which,  when 
they  attempt  to  put  it  into  action,  we  find 
much  more  of  earth  than  heaven.  It  has 
raised  them  a  little.  They  hare  lowered  it 
a  great  deal  more.  Yet  it  may  have  made 
the  most  of  them,  and  they  of  it,  that  the 
case  allowed  of.  This  is  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  most  men— the  spirit  sadly  weaker 
than  the  flesh.  There  is  another  and  oppo> 
site  extreme;  one,  in  which  the  natural 
and  the  humane  altogether  disappear  in  the 
supernatural  and  superhuman;  in  which 
the  spirit  wrestles  with  the  natural  man  in 
aspirations,  dreams,  and  visioDS— shuts  him 
op  in  monasteries,  carries  him  to  solitary 
places  and  distant  lands ;  and  extinguishes 
human  afiections  and  obligations  by  the 
weight,  and  the  transport,  and  the  glory  of 
the  divine.  The  lives  of  the  saints  (Ro- 
man Catholic  or  Protestant)  are  usually  of 
this  description.  We  have  glimpses  of  their 
beatifications — or  full-length  portraits.  But 
they  belong  to  a  world  into  which  we  can 
no  more  follow  them,  to  live  there  with 
them,  than  into  fairyland.  Flights  above 
our  ken  (so  much  the  more  shame  to  us, 
perhaps)  are  beyond  our  sympathy.  We 
have  not  enough  in  common. 

In  the  vast  space  between  these  two  ex« 
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tfemeSy  there  ehoald  be  some  poitit  which 
will  be  the  proper  point  of  elevation  for  the 
most  advanced  Christian — that  is,  for  the 
best  form  of  haoian  natare  made  spiritual 
—•that  is,  incompatible  with  the  exigencies 
of  our  imperfect  state.  We  may  differ  with 
Arnold  in  the  view  he  took  of  this  or  that 
subject,  from  the  height  to  which  he  soared. 
But  the  height  itself  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  perfect  point  to  which  mortal  man  can 
safely  venture  to  aspire.  Never  so  high  as 
to  be  oot  of  sight  of  earth,  yet  always  high 
enough  to  be  in  sight  of  heaven.  If  the 
elements  with  which  Christian  philosophy  is 
most  immediately  concerned,  are  reduce- 
able  to  two — ^the  will  of  Man  and  the  will 
of  God — Arnold  did  not  endeavor  to  ap« 
proximate  them  to  each  other  by  metaphys- 
ical speculations.  It  is  intimated  he  was 
incapable  of  doing  this.  It  may  be  so.  But 
he  to<^,  we  think,  a  surer  course.  He  went 
at  once  to  Christ.  Not  seeming  to  have 
studied  Christianity  out  of  books,  but  to 
have  personally  known  and  dwelt  with 
Christ;  to  hhve  drawn  so  near  to  Ilim, 
that  in  the  abiding  sense  of  that  com- 
panionship, his  life  was  not  so  much  the 
life  of  a  follower  in  these  distant  times,  as 
that  of  a  disciple  who  had  waited  on  the 
very  ministry  of  our  Saviour ;  one  who 
listened  to  Him  on  the  Mount  and  in  the 
Temple,  and  had  stood  beside  Him  at  the 
Cross.  Arnold's  historical  imagination 
would  assist  him  here.  It  made  things 
past  re-appear  before  him  as  things  present. 
But  the  gifted  vision  would  have  only  been 
a  brilliant  day-dream,  unless  the  faculty  of 
moral  growth  and  assimilation  had  also 
been  of  equal  power.  For  instance,  he 
tells  us,  that  one  of  the  improvements  he 
bad  had  to  work  out  in  his  own  nature,  was 
to  enlarge  it  from  its  early  state — in  which 
he  might  have  made  idols  of  Truth  and 
Justice — into  a  more  perfect  temple,  where 
Tenderness,  Humility,  and  Reverence  were 
also  worshipped.  How  did  he  do  this? 
Less  by  setting  before  him  Christ's  pre- 
cepts as  a  system,  than  the  life  of  Christ  as 
an  example.  For  '  Christ  alone  cannot  be 
made  an  idol,  because  He  combines  all 
ideas  of  perfection  in  their  just  harmony.'* 

*  In  thii  lente,  in  the  Ditsertationi  which  he 
propoeed  aanexiog  to  an  edition  of  the  three  Pas- 
toral Epiatlea,  he  intendinf;  dwelling  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  the  proper  care 
and  positive  opposite  of  all  the  idolatries  of  the 
Oxford  JTudaizers : — *  Not  His  church,  not  His  sa- 
erameote,  not  His  teaching,  oot  even  the  truths 
aboat  Uim,  nor  the  virtaea  which  He  most  en- 
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In  the  same  manner,  when  seme  one  in  his 
family  placed  St.  Paul  above  St.  John,  he 
burst  into  tears  1  as  if  a  wrong  had  been 
done  in  his  presence  to  a  bosom  friend. 
'  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  and 
yet  have  believed,'  were  among  his  dying 
words ;  and,  by  believing  and  by  living'  as 
confidently  as  if  he  had  really  seen,  he 
can  only  have  made  the  blessing  mose 
surely  his. 

There  are  many  forms  of  moral  great- 
ness, natural  or  acquired :  the  natural  being 
rather  the  spontaneous  growth  of  an  inbevn 
genius  for  virtue— *the  acquired  being  the 
comparatively  slower  product  of  circum- 
stance and  of  effort.  Arnold  was  a  stout 
believer,  not  only  in  the  physical  distinotma 
of  race,  but  in  moral  breeds ;  and  willingly 
accounted  for  the  opposite  views  taken  by 
himself  and  some  of  his  friends  on  political 
and  religious  questions,  by  the  individual 
complexion  of  their  several  constitutions. 
The  natural  direction  of  his  own  genius 
lay  towards  the  sublimer  virtues.  By  the 
side  of  other  virtues,  those  of  Truth  and 
Justice  have  an  almost  colossal  air ;  and  he 
was  aware  himself  that  the  tendency  of  bis 
mind  ('  taken  at  its  best')  was  to  exaggerate 
these  Basaltic  virtues  even  beyond  thehr 
proper  grandeur,  liis  Laleham  sermeos 
(he  regrets)  were  thought  hard  and  severe. 
Upon  this  part  of  his  nature,  as  on  a  rock, 
were  built  the  strcmgholds  and  the  keep— the 
massive  walls  and  towering  battlements  of 
his  moral  structure.  Hence,  for  himself, 
his  readiness  to  leave  Laleham,  as  too  mueh 
and  too  soon  a  home ;  his  cry  of '  Forwards, 
forwards !' — this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for 
rest  but  energy ;  his  longing,  as  life  rose 
every  year  more  and  more  before  him  in  its 
true  reality,  to  have  intercourse  with  those 
who  took  it  in  earnest ;  his  protests  against 
the  strange  existence  that  he  would  have  to 
lead,  if  he  were  to  shape  his  conduct  to 
propitiate  gossip;  and  his  entire  indiffer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  people,  unless  he 
had  reasou  to  believe  them  good  and  wise. 
Hence,  for  his  children — his  craving  that 
they  might  have  a  strong  mind;  for  this 
reason,  that  it  would  give  them  a  better 
chance  of  appreciating  truth  keenly,  and 
consequently  of  finding  honesty  compara- 
tively easy :  his  prayer,  that  God  would 
grant  them  an  unshaken  love  of  truth,  and 
a  firm  resolution  to  follow  it  for  themselves, 
with  an  intense  abhorrence  of  all  party  ties 

forces,  but  Himself;  that  only  object  which  bara 
fanaticism  and  idolatry  on  the  one  hand,  and 
giToa  life  and  power  to  all  morality  on  the  other.* 
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thai  one  tie,  which  binds  them  to 
the  party  of  Christ  against  wickedness. 
Hence,  too,  with  regard  to  others — his  ex- 
alted estimate  of  thoughtful  characters;  his 
contempt  for  the  hangers  about  on  life ;  his 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  profession,  al- 
most for  keeping  a  man  honest ;  his  abhor* 
fence  of  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
opon  the  usual  maxims  of  English  lawyers ; 
his  compassion  for  neutral  minds,  incapable 
of  receiving  such  impressions  of  true  and 
right  as  can  overcome  our  natural  state  of 
indolence  and  fear ;  and  his  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  subordinating  literary  pur- 
suits, as  well  as  every  other,  to  a  clearly 
perceived  Christian  end.  '  The  house  is 
spiritually  empty,  so  long  as  the  pearl  of 
great  price  is  not  there ;  although  it  may 
be  hung  with  all  the  decorations  of  earthly 
knowledge.' 

The  basis  of  Arnold's  morale  reminds  us 
of  all  we  know  of  that  of  another  celebrated 
schoolmaster,  (not  very  popular  in  his  day, 
and  no  great  favorite  with  such  churchmen 
as  Mr.  Froude  in  later  times,)  we  mean  John 
Milton.  There  is  the  same  purity  and 
directness  about  them  both,  the  same  pre- 
dominance of  the  graver,  not  to  say  sterner 
elements,  the  same  confidence,  vehemence, 
and  elevation.  They  both  so  lived  in  their 
^  great  task-master's  eye,'  as  to  verify 
Bacon's  observation  in  his  £lssay  on  Athe- 
ism;' made  themselves  of  kin  to  God  in 
spirit,  and  raised  their  nature  by  means  of 
a  higher  nature  than  their  own.  If  men 
were  as  excitable  by  the  example  of  the 
sublime  in  character  as  by  the  sublime  in 
imagination,  they  would  rise  up  from  the 
contemplation  of  a  certain  greatness  of  soul, 
as  Bouchardon  the  artist  rose  from  Homer, 
when  he  rushed  to  the  Comte  de  Cay  Ins, 
his  eyes  on  fire,  declaring  every  body  he 
met  seemed  taller  than  before.  Were  we 
to  stop  here,  what  was  formerly  said  of 
Cato  would  be  equally  true  of  Milton  and 
of  Arnold.  Nobody  could  wish  either  of 
them  auifortior  autjustior  txut  temperantior 
— but  paulo  ad  lenitatem  propvnsior^  very 
possibly.  Yet  here,  we  are  afraid,  we  must 
stop  with  Milton's  portrait.  The  hardy 
virtues  make  only  half  a  character;  and 
his  countenance — from  the  first  '  severe  in 
youthful  beauty' — appears  to  have  grown 
more  formidable  as  he  grew  older,  and  to 
have  contracted  a  little  of  the  darkness,  if 
not  the  fierceness,  of  his  times.  We  dare 
not  venture  to  desire  a  fuller  picture  of  his 
domestic  life  than  has  come  down  to  us. 
How  different  in  this  respect  was  the  life  of 
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Arnold  1  And,  to  know  him  to  the  life,  we 
have  only  to  view  him  in  his  Letters.  Read- 
ing them  is,  for  the  time,  to  live  with  him, 
to  breathe  the  air  he  breathes,  to  follow  him 
at  his  goings  out  and  comings  in,  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  every- 
day thoughts  and  feelings. 

One  of  their  greatest  charms  is  the  hap- 
piness which  shines  out  in  them  at  every 
corner  of  his  transparent  being.  The 
groundwork,  which  from  a  distance. may 
have  looked  cold  and  rugged,  brightens  up 
as  we  approach — an  equal  warmth  and 
movement  being  diffused  through  every 
part  of  it,  and  a  singular  rariety  of  light 
and  color  passing  over  it.  We  have  seen 
it  objected,  indeed,  that  he  was  too  happy ! 
About  as  rational  an  accusation  as  that  of 
his  being  always  a  boy — except  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  imputed  to  the  Greeks.  If 
the  constitution  of  our  modern  Wicliffe 
can  with  truth  be  called  Lutheran  and  Ger- 
man, it  is  a  compliment  of  which  Luther 
need  not  be  ashamed,  and  of  which  Luther's 
country  may  well  be  proud.  There  coold 
be  no  fear  surely,  but  that  his  mirth  would 
be  of  a  sufficiently  sober  and  becoming 
kind.  He  himself  recurs  to  the  entire  hap- 
piness which  he  was  tasting  day  afler  day 
and  year  after  year,  as  something  startling, 
something  more  than  humbling,  at  times 
even  fearful.  On  one  occasion,  speaking 
of  five  weeks  passed  with  his  family  at  Am- 
bleside, he  calls  it  an  '  almost  awful  happi- 
piness.'  On  another,  he  observes  that  the 
word  happy ^  at  his  time  of  life,  must  have 
a  weighty  meaning.  To  the  mind  of  most 
people,  the  sight  of  innocent  happiness, 
however  simple,  is  always  loveable.  But 
great  happiness,  joined  to  a  life  of  great 
responsibility  and  goodness,  is  the  privilege 
of  that  wisdom  which  winneth  souls.  If 
the  austere  Dante  esteemed  it  no  light  form 
of  suicide,  to  be  unhappy  without  a  cause 
— we  cannot  be  wrong  in  feeling,  that  Ar- 
nold's character  would  not  have  been  com- 
plete, if,  on  coming  down  from  its  high 
places  and  mountain-tops,  we  had  not  found 
a  smiling  valley  at  the  bottom,  and  green 
pastures  and  running  streams.  The  effect 
of  both  is  increased  a  hundredfold,  when, 
side  by  side  with  his  more  serious  and  con« 
tentious  correspondence,  scenesof  a  livelier 
and  softer  kind  are  constantly  dropping  in. 
This  could  only  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  parts  of 
his  constitution ;  the  animal  and  intellec- 
tual drawing  well  together  with  his  general 
tastes  and  genial  afibctions.    His  body  tf 
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well    as    mind    were  eminently   healthy. 
Work,  under  which  less  vigorous  systems 
would  have  broken  down,  was  to  him  an 
exercise  and   a  pleasure— his    morning's 
gallop.     His  spirits,  too,  had  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning.     He  thought  liveli- 
ness one  of  the  first  qualifications  of  a 
schoolmaster.     His  time  was  passed  with 
boys  of  all  ages,  from  necessity.     But  it 
had  been  a  necessity  of  his  own  choosing ; 
and  he  would  have  chosen  it  again.     For, 
notwithstanding  his  sensitiveness  to  their 
faults,  he  had  a  thorough  fellow-feeling 
with  their  irrepressible  and  elastic  temper- 
ament, was  very  fond  of  the  society  of  young 
people,  and  lived  among  them,  himself  as 
young.     In  the  character  of  his  mind,  too, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  combine  some 
of  the  advantages  of  yoath  with  those  of 
maturer  years.     His  understanding  was  es- 
sentially progressive ;  and  at  the  same  time 
was  of  that  positive  and  manly  sort,  which, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other,  is  the  source 
of  personal  enjoyment  to  its  possessor.   He 
delighted   in   great  principles   and    large 
views ;  and,  without  stopping  to  clear  the 
ground  of  all  the  difficulties   by  which  a 
case  might  be  embarrassed,  came  rapidly 
to  a  conclusion  upon  its  substantial  merits. 
But,  what  was  more  than  this,  his  favorite 
pursuits  were  of  a  kind  to  keep  the  commn- 
nication  between  his  understanding  and  his 
moral  nature  always  open.     So  instanta- 
neous and  electrical  was  the  intelligence 
between  them,  that  (questionable  in  some 
instances  as  we  may  think  the  saying— 
*  Great  thoughts  come  from  the  heart,') 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  this  was 
the  case  with  him.     His  eloquence  was  in 
his  earnestness ;  from  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  being  upon  his  lips.     He  wrote  off  his 
sermons,  and  preached  them  while  the  ink 
was  almost  wet,  fresh  and  fresh — he  could 
preach  no  others  to  the  boys.     They  have, 
in  consequence,  a  more  distinct  and  perfect 
impress  of  the  preacher  on  them,  than  any 
we  ever  met  with ;  issuing  forth  in  their 
flovring  language  as  from  a  fountain,  with 
all  the  facility  and  fearlessness  of  spoken 
words.     As  Cowper's  sweetest  poems  are 
transcripts  in  verse  of  his  letters  and  daily 
life,  Arnold,  on  going  up  into  the  pulpit, 
put  on  no  new  person — he  had  only  to 
change  his  gown. 

The  fine  arts  did  not  contribute  much  to 
the  lightening  of  Arnold's  labors — music 
not  at  all.  But  among  the  pleasures  which 
he  received  so  vividly  into  his  vivid  nature 
that  they  became  almost  entitled  to  a  higher 
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name,  was  his  enjoyment  of  beautiful  scene- 
ry ;  and  not  only  of  that,  but  of  any  soit 
oi  country  rural  enough  to  find  him  in  wood 
anemones  and  wood  sorrel.  No  eztrava- 
granc  demand  this;  yet  more,  it  seems, 
than  Rugby,  with  its  fat  pastures  and  thi^ 
teen  catUe  fairs,  could  supply.  From  the 
outbreaks  of  delight  in  his  journals  and  his 
letters,  we  learn  the  working  of  the  charm 
by  which,  when  he  was  most  exhausted,  a 
few  weeks  in  Italy  or  Westmoreland  refitted 
him  for  the  drudgery  of  Rugby.  Whether 
it  was  the  poetical  beauty  of  Paris,  (?)  of 
Como,  or  the  Apennines,  which  enchanted 
him-^or  the  long  historical  tapestry  which 
unrolled  before  him,  as  he  descended  upon 
the  Rhine  and  the  Tiber,  at  Cologne  or  at 
Rome — or  whether  he  was  rambling  over 
Loughrigg,  '  more  beautiful  than  Epicu- 
rus's  garden,'  or  by  the  basin  on  the  sum- 
mit of  its  ridge,  *  the  very  image  of  the 
sakus  on  Cithcron,  where  CBdipus  was 
found  by  the  Corinthian  shepherd — 

"  His  were  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  bis. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers ;  his  to  enjoy. 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel 
But  who,  with  nlial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  liA  to  Heaven  an  unpresamptuoas  eye, 
And  smiling  say,  *  My  Fattier  made  them  all.' " 

How  much  of  the  softening  of  his  char- 
acter he  himself  attributed  to  the  reverence, 
humility,  and  tenderness  engrafted  on  it  by 
means  of  this  relationship,  and  how  much 
of  his  joy  it  constituted,  we  have  already 
seen.  And  God  forbid  that  a  syllable  of 
this  testimony  should  pass  away  I  But,  next 
to  this,  and  far  beyond  all  other  Causes,  the 
chastener  and  sweetener  of  his  more  grand 
and  imposing  attributes,  was  his  own  truly 
loving  and  human  heart.  Archbishop 
Whately  observes  (and  no  person  saw  more 
of  him  in  the  many  lights  in  which  he  might 
be  seen)  that '  he  was  attached  to  his  fami- 
ly as  if  he  had  no  friends,  to  his  friends  as 
if  he  had  no  family,  and  to  his  country  as 
if  he  had  no  friends  or  relations.'  We  call 
the  Archbishop  as  a  witness  only ;  for  we 
object,  as  Arnold  would,  we  think,  to  the 
moral  of  these  antitheses.  People  who 
knew  him  only  by  his  uncompromising 
steadiness  to  his  principles,  and  by  his  un- 
flinching moral  courage,  have  supposed  him 
imperturbable  and  of  iron.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  frequently  appears  in  his  Letters 
but  too  susceptible.  It  was  a  noble  error; 
but  his  religious  feelings  at  times*  obscured 

*  We  have  unconsciously  been  using  the  sams 
words  which  Arnold  assd  in  describing  Kebl»«»* 
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his  judgment ;  at  least  we  think  so.  The 
same,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  other  cases. — 
For  if  he  was  not  one  of  those  whose  words 
may  be  taken  literally,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  letter  and  the  spirit  will  truly  rep- 
resent the  space  to  which  his  feelings  some- 
times ran  ahead  of  his  more  deliberate  rea» 
son.  Since,  assuredly,  his  feelings,  more 
than  his  reason,  prompted  many  of  the  pas- 
sionate expressions  in  which  he  again  and 
again  repeats  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  the 
country — his  despair  about  the  Church — 
his  agony  of  sympathy  with  the  Poor— >his 
fe? erish  dread  of  Conservatism — his  fits  of 
despondency  when  the  school  goes  wrong-*- 
and  his  yearnings  to  be  reconciled  to  friends 
who  had  chosen  to  be  scandalized  at  his 
opinions.  Honorable  as  those  feelings  are, 
more  than  once  have  we  felt  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, '  These  things  must  not  be  thought 
of  after  this  fashion.'  None  of  them  thought 
about  so  vehemently ;  and,  perhaps,  the  last 
not  thought  about  at  all. 

While  we  think  Arnold  mistaken  in  more 
than  one  instance,  we  cannot  explain  his 
errors  by  attributing  them  (as  some  people 
have  done)  to  want  of  time  or  want  of  un- 
derstanding. It  was  not,  that  he  was  pre- 
occupied by  his  school ;  still  less  that  his 
mind  was  not  adapted  to  the  discovery  or 
appreciation  of  any  of  the  truths  he  miss- 
ed. For — admitting  that  every  case  has 
two  sides  to  it,  or  more — it  seldom  happens 
that  two  kinds  of  understanding  are  neces- 
sary for  seeing  them.   Nor  can  we  in  the 

an  infinitely  stronger  case,  apparently.  For,  al- 
though Arnold  could  probably  never  have  so  in- 
terchanged natures  with  any  body,  not  a  Christian, 
aa  to  make  them  complete  and  confiding  friends, 
yet  the  res  publiea  upon  which  this  idmn  tentire 
was  a  condition  to  his  friendship,  was  Christianity 
in  its  widest  meaning.  He  would  never  iiave  he- 
sitated in  making  a  new  friend,  far  less  have  been 
chilled  a  moment  towards  an  old  one,  by  differen- 
ces about  the  Church.  *  I  learned  (1841)  the  es- 
pecial grounds  of  Keble's  alienation  from  me  ;  it 
appears  that  he  says  that  ^*  T  do  not  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.'*  Now,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it,  in  Keble*s  sense,  is  most  true.  I  would 
just  as  soon  worship  Jupiter;  and  Jupiter's  idola- 
try is  scarcely  further  from  Christianity,  in  my 
jndgment,  than  the  idolatry  of  the  Priesthood.' — 
(Letter  235.)  But  differences  like  these,  however 
multiplied  and  exaggerated,  were,  in  his  judgment, 
no  proper  grounds  of  separation  between  friends. 
*  Keble,  I  am  sure,  has  ascribed  to  me  opinions 
which  I  never  held  ;  not,  of  course,  wilfully,  but 
because  his  sensitiveness  on  some  points  is  so  mor- 
bid, that  his  power  of  judgment  'iBpro  ianlo  utterly 
obscured.  The  first  shock  of  perceiving  some- 
thing that  he  does  not  like,  makes  him  incapable 
of  •xaraining  steadilr,  how  great  or  how  little  that 
SMMthiag  ts.'^(LetW  968.) 
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least  perceive,  how  one  species  of  capacity 
was  wanted  fat  the  instances  in  which  we 
think  him  right,  and  another  for  the  instan- 
ces in  which  we  tnink  him  wronv.  We 
could  wish  also,  that  Arnold  had  been  oc- 
casionally more  slow  and  skeptical,  more 
purely  intellectual  and  judicial,  in  both  the 
formation  and  the  delivery  of  his  opinions. 
But  there  was  not  an  atom  of  arrogance  in 
the  clearness  and  confidence  of  his  convic- 
tions ;  nor  of  personal  animosity  and  ill-will 
in  his  ardent  utterance  of  them.  The  ar- 
dor of  his  disposition  accounted  for  all  his 
faults.  Burke  was  not  more  governed  by 
his  imagination,  than  Arnold  often  by  his 
feelings.  It  must  hare  required  extraordi- 
nary rectitude  of  purpose  and  force  of  char- 
acter to  keep  them  right.  A  subject  soon 
got  possession  of  him.  His  first  impres- 
sions were  snre  to  be  deep  ones.  The 
views  with  which  he  became  familiar,  grad- 
ually grew  in  strength  and  acquired  ascen- 
dency over  him.  His  compact  and  united 
nature  (in  spite  of  all  the  help  he  might  get 
from  Aristotle)  could  do  nothing  by  halves, 
but  rushed  on  to  the  furthest  point.  He  was 
naturally  in  extremes.  Whatever  it  was  en 
which  he  was  engaged, he  threw  himself  head- 
long into  it,  almost  bodily,  as  into  a  volcano ; 
firom  whose  depths  forth  he  came  again — ar- 
gament  and  sentiment,  emotion  and  burning 
words^-rolling  and  thundering,  and  fused 
together  like  lava  down  a  mountain  side. 

Our  admiration  of  Arnold's  abilities  can- 
not blind  us  to  the  fact,  that  his  tempera- 
ment exposed  him,  more  than  usual,  to  the 
ordinary  infirmity  of  underrating  the  case 
of  his  opponent  and  overrating  his  own.  In 
anticipating  what  might  be  his  judgment 
upon  a  question,  we  should  always  choose 
therefore'  to  reserve  to  ourselves  a  right  of 
revision,  however  seldom  we  might  find  oc- 
casion for  reversal.  His  mind  had  so  many 
windows  open  in  it ;  he  travelled  so  fast, 
welcoming  all  impressions,  looking  fiom 
such  high  points,  and  stretching  over  such 
distances,  judging  for  and  speaking  from 
himself  rapidly  and  nnreserredly,  that  it  is 
impossible  he  should  not  have  wandered 
sometimes  into  speculations,  singular,  fan- 
ciful, and  crude.  But  his  motives  were  al- 
ways admirable,  and  his  opinions  entitled  to 
great  consideration ;  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  were  found- 
ed, but  also  from  the  logical  clearness  of 
his  deductions,  and  the  systematic  cohe* 
rence  of  his  conclusions.  Our  admiration 
of  the  integrity,  the  candor,  and  the  chan- 
ty of  Arnold,  is  even  greater  than  our  ad* 
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miralion  of  his  talenUi.  Nevertheless,  look- 
ing at  the  weakness  of  the  world,  and  at 
the  proneness  to  misapprehend,  we  would 
now  and  then  hare  interposed,  to  check  the 
torrent  of  his  indignant  expostulation,  and 
put  a  muzzle,  or  something  like  one,  on 
the  terrors  of  his  style.  Yet  the  bark  was 
worse  than  the  bite ;  or  rather,  there  was 
no  bite  at  all.  It  would  be  an  infinitely 
worse  mistake  than  Arnold  ever  fell  into, 
were  more  guarded  natures  to  interpret  the 
Tehemence  of  his  controversial  language 
into  bitterness  or  invective.  For  there  was 
no  spleen  of  temper,  or  art  of  rhetoric  in  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  one  of  the  natural 
effects  of  his  being  so  much  in  earnest.  It 
belonged  to  the  same  devotion  to  his  imme- 
diate subject,  and  to  the  same  mobility  and 
depth  of  feeling,  which  (as  is  'seen  in  cases 
without  number  throughout  these  Letters) 
were  characteristic  of  the  man,  whatever 
was  the  topic — whether  refutation  and  re- 
monstrance, or  tenderness  and  tears. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  soundness  and 
sobriety  of  some  of  Arnold's  opinions  were 
disturbed  by  the  intenseness  of  his  religions 
feelings,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  a 
little  further  on.     But  at  times  his  mind  was 
as  much  thrown  off"  its  balance  by  the  state 
of  public  affairs.     From  his  fondness  for 
history,  political  things  had  as  great  a  reali- 
ty to  his  mind  as  things  of  private  life ;  and 
the  life  of  a  nation  became  as  distinct  as 
that  of  an  individual.      What  then   must 
have  been  his  dismay,  when  he  saw  a  roll 
of  lamentations,  written  from  within  and 
from  without  with  woe,  hanging  over  the 
land  f    To  his  eye,  the  day  of  the  Lord  was 
coming — the  termination  of  one  of  the  great 
eum9§g  of  the  human  race,  a  period  of  fear- 
ful visitation,  to  terminate  the  existing  state 
of  things.    Ours  was  a  city  of  destruction 
— *  Too  late ! '  were  the  words  to  be  affixed 
to  every  plan  for  reforming  society  in  Eng- 
land.    The  state  of  the  times  was  so  griev- 
ous that  it  really  pierced  through  all  pri- 
vate happiness,  and  haunted  him  daily  like 
a  personal  calamity.     He  felt  the  state  of 
public  affairs  so  deeply,  that  he  could  not 
bear  either  to  read,  or  hear,  or  speak,  or 
write  about  them.   '  Only,  if  the  judgment 
was  not  now  as  surely  fixed  as  that  of  Baby- 
lon, he  would  commend  them  to  the  care 
and  deliverance  of  God. — (I8d9.) 

His  despair  about  the  Church  was  as  exu- 
berant. His  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  priesthood  had  been  proportioned  to  the 
earnestness  of  his  desire  for  the  revival  of 
the  Church,    But  the  Church,  in  his  view 
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of  it,  was  so  utterly  dead,  that  in  contrast- 
ing Easter-day  and  Whitsunday  as  the  res* 
pective  birthdays,  (the  one,  the  birth-day  of 
Christ's  religion — ^the  other,  that  of  the 
Christian  Church,)  he  celebrated  Easter- 
day  with  joyful  feelings,  as  the  birth-day  of 
a  living  friend — Whitsunday  in  sorrow,  as 
the  birth-day  of  one  deceased ;  and  of  a 
friend  so  dear,  to  whom  so  much  had  been 
committed,  and  on  whom  so  many  hopes 
had  rested,  that  it  was  grievous  to  survive. 
'  W^hen  I  think  of  the  Church,  I  could  sit 
down  and  pine  and  dtel' — (1840.)  No- 
thing at  last  seemed  left  but  to  adjourn  the 
idea  of  the  Church  sme  die ;  and  to  ding, 
not  from  choice  but  necessity,  to  the  Pro- 
testant tendency  of  laying  the  whole  stress 
on  the  Christian  religion. — (iH42.) 

His  sympathy  with  the  distresses  of  the 
lower  orders  ranged  as  wide.     The  diffi- 
culty of  making  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  what  free  citizens  ought  to  be,  was 
one  thing.     Our  monstrous  state  of  society^ 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  worlds 
was  another.     With  the  French  Revolution 
-—its  causes  and  effects — before  them,  the 
rich  in  England  had  made  themselves  and 
the  poor  two  orders ;  had  put  asunder  those 
whom  Qod  had  joined,  and  are  now  living 
among  a  miserable  and  discontented  popu- 
lation, whom  they  treat  with  all  the  haugh- 
tiness and  indifference  of  slaves — allow  to 
be  slaves  in  ignorance,  yet  whom,  since 
they  must  call  them  freemen,  they  cannot 
chain  or  watch   to  prevent   from  rising. 
From  accidental  circumstances,  the  condi- 
tion of  railway  navigators  and  cotton  opera- 
tives may  look  the  worst,  and  is  soonest 
seen ;  but  the  evil  exists  in  every  parish  in 
England ;  and  there  must  be  a  reform  in 
the  ways  and  manners  of  every  parish,  to 
cure  it.     With  these  social  evils  uncorrect- 
ed, it  is  wild  to  talk  of  schools  and  churches. 
'  No  one  seems  to  me,'  he  observes  in  a  let- 
ter  to  his  sister,  'to  understand  our  dan- 
gers, or  at  least  to  speak  them  out  manfully. 
One  good  man,  who  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Times  the  other  day,  recommends  that  the 
clergy   should    preach   subordination   and 
obedience.     I  seriously  say,  God  forbid 
they  should !      For  if  any  earthly  thing 
could  ruin  Christianity  in  England,  it  would 
be  this.    If  they  read  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah^ 
and  Amos,  and  Habakkuk,  they  will  find 
that  the  prophets,  in  a  similar  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Jndea,  did  not  preach  Subordina- 
tion only  or  chiefly,  but  they  denounced 
Oppression,  and  amassing  overgrown  pr<w 
pertiesi  and  grinding  the  laborers  to  dM 
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smallest  possible  pittance;  and  they  de- 
nounced the  Jewish  high-church  party  for 
countenancing  all  these  iniquities,  and  pro- 
phesying smooth  things  to  please  the  aris- 
tocracy. If  the  clergy  would  come  forward 
as  one  man,  from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall, 
exhorting  peaceableness  on  the  one  side, 
and  justice  on  the  other,  denouncing  the 
high  rents  and  the  game  laws,  and  the  care- 
lessness which  keeps  the  poor  ignorant,  and 
then  wonders  that  they  are  brutal,  I  verily 
beliere  they  might  yet  save  themselves  and 
the  state.' — {Letier  17.)  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples, he  summoned  every  individual,  still 
more  every  clergyman,  and  most  of  all, 
every  clergyman  in  a  public  situation,  to 
express  publicly  and  decidedly  their  admi- 
ration of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  their  hearty  sympathy  with  a  noble 
cause  and  a  noble  nation.  Unluckily,  in 
the  untoward  position  of  the  English  clergy, 
it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  answer  such  a 
call.  '  But  our  Church  bears,  and  has  ever 
borne,  the  marks  of  her  birth.  The  child 
of  Regal  and  Aristocratical  selfishness  and 
unprincipled  tyranny,  she  has  never  dared 
to  speak  boldly  to  the  great ;  but  has  con- 
tented herself  with  lecturing  the  poor.  "  I 
will  speak  of  thy  testimonies,  even  before 
Kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed,"  is  a  text 
which  the  Anglican  church,  as  a  national 
institution,  seems  never  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of.  Folly,  and  worse  than  folly  is  it, 
to  think  that  preaching  what  are  called  or- 
thodox doctrines  before  the  great,  is  really 
preaching  to  them  the  gospel.' — (Appendix, 
371.) 

Nobody  could  be  less  of  a  party  man  (in 
the  English  use  of  the  word)  than  Arnold. 
He  called  himself  an  absolute  political 
Ishmaelite ;  and  felt  not  only  that  our  rival 
parties  would  disown  him  ;  but  that,  if  he 
had  two  necks,  they  would  possibly  hang 
him  up  by  both.  The  soul  of  his  politics 
was  the  duty  of  development  and  of  pro- 
gress. Accordingly,  the  political  feeling 
most  predominant  in  him,  was  a  dread  of 
Conservatism,  and  of  the  violent  reaction 
which  must  follow  from  it.  The  dread  was 
grounded  upon  firm  and  eternal  principles ; 
but  we  cannot  think  the  consequences  so 
imminent  as  to  justify  all  his  terror.  Ac- 
cording to  his  philosophy  of  parties,  the 
two  real  parties  in  human  nature  were,  the 
Conservatives,  who  were  always  looking 
backward,  and  who  contented  themselves 
with  preserving  existing  things;  and  the 
Advancers,  who  were  always  looking  for- 
ward.   Of  these,  Advance  must  be  always 
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the  true  principle  in  a  corrupted  world, 
and    Christianity    its    most  perfect  form. 
Conservatism,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
always  wrong ;  so  thoroughly  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, that  even  when  a  particular  reform 
might  be  by  no  means  the  best  possible,  yet 
it  would  be  good  as  a  triumph  over  Con- 
servatism.     Conservatism    may  be  some- 
times ultra-democracy,  as  with  Cleon  at 
Athens  :  sometimes  aristoracy,  as  in  Rome 
and  England.     Advance  may  be  sometimes 
despotism,  (he   instances  Louis   Philippe 
and  Guizot,)  sometimes  aristocracy.     But 
it  will  always  keep  its  essential  character 
of  advance ;  will  always  be  taking  off  bonds, 
removing  prejudices,  altering  what  is  ex- 
isting. Conservatism,  therefore,  is  far  worse 
than  Toryism,  if  we  mean  by  Toryism  only 
a  fondness  for  monarchical,  or  even  for  des- 
potic government.     Under  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment it  is  equally  the  enemy  of  all  good. 
Yet,  of  all  its  forms,  aristocracy  was,  he 
thought,  the  worst.     As  a  predominant  el- 
ement in  a  government,  whether  it  be  aris- 
tocracy ^of  skin,  of  race,  of  wealth,  of  nobil- 
ity, or  of  priesthood,  it  was,  to  his  mind, 
the  greatest  source  of  evil  throughout  the 
world ;  for  it  had  been  the  most  universal 
and  most  enduring.     '  As  I  feel  that  of  the 
two  besetting  sins  of  human  nature — self- 
ish neglect  and  selfish  agitation — ^the  for- 
mer is  the  more  common,  and  has  in  the 
long  run  done  far  more  harm  than  the  lat- 
ter, although  the  outbreaks  of  the  latter, 
while  they  last,  are  of  a  far  more  atrocious 
character ;  so  I  have  in  a  manner  vowed  to 
myself,  and  prayed  that,  with  God's  bles»- 
ing,  no  excesses  of   popular  wickedness, 
though  I  should  be  myself,  as  I^expect,  the 
victim  of  them,  no  temporary  evils  produc- 
ed by  revolution,  shall  ever  make  me  forget 
the  wickedness  of  Toryism— of  that  spirit 
which  has,  throughout  the  long  experience 
of  all  history,  continually  thwarted  the  cause 
of  Qod  and  goodness.' — (Letter  A7,) 

He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  '  histor- 
ical liberty'  which  grew  out  of  the  system 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  the  child  of  ac- 
cident; never  ascended  to  general  princi- 
ples ;  saw  no  evils  till  the  time  for  remedjp- 
ing  them  was  past ;  and  left  us,  with  the 
P(x>r  and  the  Church  in  their  present  state 
— melancholy  proofs  of  the  folly  of  what  is 
called  '  letting  well  alone.'  He  poured  out 
his  fears  to  Archbishop  Whately  in  1831. 
'  If  I  were  indeed  a  Radical  and  hated  the 
Church,  and  longed  for  a  democracy,  I 
should  be  jolly  enough,  and  think  that  all 
was  plain  sailing ;  but  as  it  is,  I  verily  think, 
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thai  neither  my  spirits,  nor  my  occapation, 
nor  even  spearing  itself  (one  of  his  favorite 
amusements)  will  enable  me  to  be  cheerful 
under  such  an  awful    prospect  of  public 
evils  !'     Afterwards,  speaking  of  Peel's  ad- 
ministration of  1835,  he  says :  '  The  late 
extraordinary    revolution    has   shown  the 
enormous  strength  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
of  the  corrupt  and  low  Tory  party;  one 
aees  clearly  what  hard  blows  they  will  not 
only  stand,  but  require ;  and  that  the  fear 
of  depressing  them  too  much  is  chimerical. 
A  deeper  fear  is  behind  ;  that,  like  the  ver* 
min  on  the  jacket,  in  Sylla's  apologue,  they 
will  stick  so  tight  to  the  form  of  the  consti- 
tution, thai  the  constitution  itself  will  at 
last  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  a  military 
monarchy   succeed.     .     .     .     But  of  one 
thing  I  am  clear,  that  if  ever  this  constitu- 
tion be  destroyed,  it  will  be  only  when  it 
ought  to  be  destroyed  1     When  evils  long 
neglected  and  good  long  omitted,  will  have 
brought  things  to  such  a  state,  that  the  con- 
stitution must  fall    to  save  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  Church  of  England  perish 
for   the  sake  of  the    Church    of   Christ. 
Search  and  look  whether  you  can  find  that 
any  constitution  was  ever  destroyed  from 
within,  by  factions  or  discontent,  without 
its  destruction  having  been,  either  just  pe- 
nally; or  necessary,  because  it  could  not 
any  longer  answer    its    proper    purposes. 
And  this  ripeness  for  destruction  is  the  sure 
consequence  of  Toryism  and  Conservatism, 
or  of  that  base  system  which,  joining  the 
hand  of  a  Reformer  to  the  heart  of  a  Tory, 
reforms  not  upon  principle  but  upon  clam- 
or ;  and  therefore  both  changes  amiss,  and 
preserves  amiss — alike  blind  and  low-prin- 
cipled in  what  it  gives  and  what  it  with- 
holds;   and  therefore  I  would  oppose  to 
the  utmost  any  government  predominantly 
Tory,  much  more  one  exclusively  Tory, 
and  most  of  all  a  government  at  once  exclu- 
sively Tory  in  heart,  and  in  word  and  ac- 
Uon  stimulating    reform.      Conceive  the 
Dake  of  Ormond  and    Boling broke,  and 
Atterbury  and  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement.'— {Letter  82.) 

Again,  eighteen  months  later,  when  the 
Whigs  had  returned  to  power.  '  We  are 
threatened  by  a  most  unprincipled  system 
of  agitation— the  Tories  actually  doing  their 
beat  to  Jacohinize  the  poor,  in  hope  of 
Uuming  an  ootbreak  against  the  Whig  gov- 
ernment to  their  own  advantage^  ... 
'  It  is  nensense  to  talk  of  its  being  a  strug- 
l^e  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people ; 
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if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  over  in  a  week, 
provided  they  mean  by  the  aristocracy  the 
House  of  Lords.     It  is  really  a  great  con- 
test between  the  adherents  of  two  great 
principles,  that  of  preserving  and  that  of 
improving  :  and  he  must  have  studied  his* 
tory  to  very  little  purpose,  who   does  net 
know  that,  in  common  circumstances,  the 
former  party  is  always  the  most  numerous 
and  the   strongest.      It  gets  occasionally 
overpowered,  when  it  has  had  rope  enough 
given  it  to  hang  itself;  that  is,  when  it  has 
carried  its  favorite  conservatism  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  mass  of  unreformed  evil 
becomes    unendurable,     and    then    there 
comes  a  grand  reform.     But,  that  grand 
reform  once  efiected,  the  conservative  in- 
stinct again   regains  its  ascendency,  and 
goes  on  upon  another  lease :  and  so  it  will 
ever  do,  unless  some  rare  circumstance  en- 
ables a  thoroughly  enlightened  government 
to  remain  long  in  power :    and  as  such 
government  cannot  rely  on  being  popular 
— for  reform  of  evil  in  the  abstract  is  gall 
and  wormwood  alike  to  men's  indolence, 
and  love  of  what  they  are  used  to,  as  to 
their  propensities  for  jobbing — so  it  is  only 
accident  or  despotism  that  can  keep  it  on 
its  legs.     This  is  the  secret  of  the  Tory . 
reaction;  because  men  are  all  Tories  by 
nature  when  they  are  tolerably  well  off; 
and  it  is  only  some  monstrous  injustice  or 
insult  to  themselves,  or  some  atrocious  cru- 
elty, or  some  great  reverses  of  fortune,  that 
ever  make  them  otherwise.     Now  I  cannot 
foresee  any  question  likely  to  arise,  on 
which  the  government  can  strongly  interest 
the  public  mind  in  England  in  their  favor. 
Certainly  it  will  not  be  on  the  Irish  Church 
or  Corporation  questions,  because  the  Engw 
lish  people  do  not  care  about  Ireland,  nor, 
to  say  truth,  about  any  people's  rights  ex- 
cept their  own:    and   then  there  is  the 
whole  fanatical  feeling  against  the  goyern- 
ment-— and  fanaticism  is  a  far  stronger  feel- 
mg  than  the  love  of  justice,  when  the  wrong 
is  done  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  neiglw 
bor.     Therefore,  I  think  that,  as  it  always 
has  been,  the  Reformers  will  be  beaten  by 
the  Conservatives;  and  then  the  Conser- 
vatives will  again  go  on  coiling  the  rope 
round  their  own  necks,  till,  in  twenty  years 
time,  there  will  be  another,  not  reform  I 
fear,  but  convulsion.    For,  though  the  Re- 
formers are  a  weak  party,  the  Destructives 
are  not  so;  and  all  evils,  whether  arising 
fi-om  accident,  or  folly,  or  roisgovernment, 
serve  their  purpose.' — Letter  128. 
I     We  believe  all  this  to  be  as  true  in  pri»* 
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good  try  at  getting  her  about.  Bot  all  his 
moral  coarage  could  uot  preveDt  him  from 
exclaimiog — *  If  thia  goes  on,  it  will  end 
either  my  life  at  Rugby — or  my  life  alto- 
gether.  ...  I  look  round  the  school,  and 
feel  how  utterly  beyond  human  power  is  the 
turning  any  single  human  heart  to  God. 
Some  heed  and  some  heed  not,  with  the 
same  outward  means.  I  have  many  de- 
lightful proofs  that  those  who  have  been 
here,  have  found,  at  any  rate,  no  such  evil 
as  to  prevent  their  serving  God  in  after 
life ;  and  some,  I  trust,  have  derived  good 
from  Rugby.  But  the  evil  is  great  and 
abounding,  I  well  know ;  and  it  is  very 
fearful  to  think  that  it  may  to  some  be  irr^ 
parable  ruin.'— (Ze^/cr  227,  1840.) 

This  is,  by  no  means,  an  encouraging 
picture  of  a  public  school.  Yet  it  is  the 
picture  as  drawn  by  Arnold  ;  and  it  de» 
scribes  the  state  of  things  in  what  he  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  have  made  the  most 
moral  and  religious  school  in  England. 
There  had  been  some  favorable  circumstan- 
ces from  the  beginning.  On  his  first  ccm* 
ing,  in  1829,  he  characterizes  his  new  pu- 
pils (the  sons  of  quieter  parents  from  the 
with  living  creatures  for  pawns  and  pieces,   midland  counties)  as  having  far  less  vft^i^ 


ciple  as  the  Qr'spel.  But  we  trust  in  God 
for  a  better  issue.  The  danger  is  beginning 
to  be  tifeU  danger.  It  was  not  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  he 
thought,  would  do  the  harm  ;  but  the  base 
party  which  they  would  bring  in  their  train. 
The  head,  however,  for  once,  seems  likely 
to  be  roaster  of  the  tail.  And  the  tail  of 
lords,  country  gentlemen,  and  clergymen, 
of  whom  he  was  afraid,  is  by  this  time  ten 
times  more  apprehensive  of  its  head  than 
Arnold  was  himself.  Besides,  good  men 
are  stirring  themselves  without  regard  to 
party.  Above  all,  a  juster  feeling  about 
Ireland  is  making  way.  O'Connell  has 
created  it.  We  hope  he  will  not  destroy 
it. 

School  anxieties  disturbed  him  at  times 
Dsorek  eeuly  even  than  political  speculations. 
He  went  to  Rugby,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  and  with  a  stronger  impression  of 
the  '  wickedness  of  young  boys'  than  our 
own  experience  would  warrant.  The  man- 
agement of  them,  however,  had  all  the  in- 
terest, he  said,  of  a  great  game  of  che 


and  your  adversary,  in  plain  English,  the 
devil ;  who  truly  played  a  very  tough  game, 
and  was  very  hard  to  beat.  (1830.)     Still, 
in  spite  of  the  interest,  or  by  reason  of  it, 
htfl  heart  often  sank  within  him**wearied 
cot  by  the  exceeding  unpoeticalnessof  boys, 
(on  which  account,  we  suppose,  he  consid- 
ered showing  them  mountains  '  a  great  point 
in  education,')  and  by  their  low  average  of 
capacity  ;  by  their  growing  childishness — 
which  he  did  not  know  what  to  ascribe  to,  ex- 
cept to  the  growing  number  of  excitingbooks 
of  aniuesutent,  Pickwick,  Bentley's  Miscel- 
lanies, &c. ;  by  the  weaknesses  of  medi- 
ocrity and  duliiess — weaknesses  far  more 
perilous  in  youth  than  the  temptations  of 
intellect ;  by  that  careless  uninipressiveness, 
which  beat  him  all  to  pieces ;  by  the  pure 
cowardice  of  the  neutral  and  undecided, 
(the  great  majority,)  who  swam  with  the 
stream,  and  took  part  with  evil  on  any  trial. 
When  the  trials  came,  he  was  so  sickened 
by  them  as  to  feel  it  hard  not  to  throw  up 
the  cards  in  despair,  and  upset  the  table. 
The  nakedness  of  boy  nature  made  it  easy 
for  him  to  understand,  on  these  occasions, 
how  there  could  not  be  found  so  many  as 
ten  righteous  in  a  whole  city.    Neverthe- 
less, it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  give  way. 
At  the  cheering  sight  of  the  few  good,  he 
sUHk  to  ike  ship  agaiii»  and  had  aaolher 


and  more  iif(&uu  than  the  boys  of  any  other 
school  he  ever  knew ;  and  *  thus  were  more 
open  to  instruction,  and  had  less  repug* 
nance  to  be  good  because  their  master 
wished  them  to  be  so.'  Did  he  afterwards 
darken  the  coloring,  in  his  despondency  t 
Or,  is  his  latter  picture  (the  fruits  nf  his 
long  experience)  to  be  taken  for  a  true  ac» 
count  of  the  school,  as  represented  by  the 
majority  1  In  this  case,  must  not  the  re- 
ward of  Arnold's  singular  capacity  and  zeal 
be  understood  to  have  been  confined,  alter 
all,  to  a  certain  number  of  eminent  excep- 
tions, whom  it  would  be  a  gross  delusion 
to  designate  as  the  school  ? 

Some  people's  tears  lie  nearer  their  eyes 
than  those  of  others.  Arnold's  tenderueoe 
was  in  his  heart.  The  gushing  affection  of 
that  brave,  and  inifocent,  and  trusting 
heart,  was  surely  worth  the  having :  yet  so 
lightly  was  it  held  by  some  to  whom  he  felt 
most  warmly,  so  sorely  was  he  tried  by  their 
estrangement,  so  lowly  did  he  humble  him- 
self before  them  for  the  recovery  of  tlieir 
love,  that  many  of  the  Letters  in  which  be 
touches  upon  these  failing  friendships,  are 
the  saddest  in  the  book.  To  think  of  Ar- 
nold having  to  complain  of  men  who,  on 
account  of  his  opinions,  had  behaved  tio- 
wards  him  just  as  they  might  have  done 
(being  kisd^lieartjftd  anduiffectioBale  mea) 
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if  he  had  committed  some  great  crime, 
which  rendered  respect  and  friendship  im- 
possible, though  old  kindness  might  still 
survive  it ! 

We  must  give  one  or  two  of  these  letters. 
His  temper,  sense,  and  kindliness,  nowhere 
appear  to  more  advantage. 

'It  grieves  me  to  be  so  parted  as  I  am  from 
so  many  men  with  whom  1  was  once  intimaie. 
I  feel  and  epeak  very  strongly  against  their 
party,  but  1  always  consider  the  party  as  a 
mere  abstraction  of  its  peculiar  character  as  a 
party,  and  as  such  I  think  it  detestable;  but 
take  any  individual  member  of  it,  and  his  char- 
acter is  made  up  of  manv  other  elements  than 
the  mere  peculiarities  ol  his  parly.  He  may 
be  kind-hearted,  sensible  on  many  subjects, 
sincere,  and  a  good  Christian,  and  therefore  I 
may  love  and  respect  him,  though  his  party  as 
such — that  is,  the  peculiar  views  whicli  consti* 
tute  the  bond  of  union  amongst  its  members — I 
think  to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  Christian- 
ity. But  I  dare  say  njany  people,  hearinff  and 
reading  my  strong  concfemnalions  of  Tories 
and  Newmanites,  think  that  I  feel  very  bitterly 
against  all  who  belong  to  iho^e  parties; 
whereas,  unless  Uieyare  mereiy  Tones  and 
Newmanites,  I  feel  no  dislike  to  ihem  ;  and  in 
many  instances  love  and  value  tliem  exceed- 
iugly.'— (Z^tttr  142.) 

So,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge — 

*My  dear  Friend^— I  know  and  feel  the 
many  great  faults  ol  my  life  and  practice,  and 
grieve  more  than  1  can  say  not  to  have  more 
intercourse  with  those  friends  who  used  to  re- 
prove me,  1  think  to  my  great  benefit—-!  am 
sure,  witliout  ever  giving  me  otfence.  But  I 
cannot  allow  that  tbose  opinions,  which  I  ear- 
nestly believe,  uAer  many  years'  thought  and 
study,  to  be  entirely  according  to  Chriet's  mind, 
and  Hiost  lending  lo  His  glory,  and  the  good 
of  His  church,  shall  be  summarily  called  heret- 
ical ;  and  it  is  something  of  a  trial  to  be  tiixed 
with  perverting  my  boys'  religious  principles, 
when  I  am  laboring,  though  most  impertectiy, 
to  lead  them  to  Christ  in  true  and  devoted 
faith;  and  when  I  hold  all  the  scholarship  that 
ever  man  had,  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  com- 
parison with  even  a  very  humble  degree  of  spir- 
itual advancement.  And  I  think  that  I  have 
seen  my  work  in  some  instances  blessed ;  not, 
I  trust,  10  make  me  proud  of  it,  or  think  that  1 
have  any  thing  to  be  satisfied  with,  yet  so  fares 
to  make  it  very  painful  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  by  those  whose  master  1  would  serve 
as  heartily,  and  whom,  if  I  dare  s:iy  it,  I  love 
witli  as  sincere  an  affection  as  they  do. — (Let- 
ter 92.) 

Again — 

<  I  suppose  it  is  that  men's  individnal  censti- 
Aaiion  ot  mind  deiermiaes  them  greatty,  when 
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ereat  questions  are  brought  to  a  clear  issue. 
You  have  ollen  accused  me  oi'  not  enough  valu- 
ing the  Church  of  England— the  very  charge 
which  1  should    now  be    inclined   to  retort 
agamst  you.  And  in  both  instances  the  charge 
would  have  a  true  foundation.     Viewing  the 
Church  of  England  as  connecied  with  the 
Stuart  kings,  and  as  opposing  the  "good  old 
cause,"  I  bear  it  no  afleciion :  viewing  it  as  a 
great  reformed  institution,  and  as  proclaiming 
the  king's  supremacy,  and  utterly  denying  the 
binding  authority  ol  general  councils,  and  the 
ncceesily  of  priestly  mediation,  you  perhaps 
would  feel  less  attached  to  it  than  I  am.    For 
after  all.  tliote  differences  in  men's  minds  which 
we  express,  when  exemplified  in  English  poli- 
tics, by  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory,  are  very 
deep  and  comprehensive ;  and  I  should  much 
hke  to  be  able  to  discover  a  iormula  which 
w-ould  express  them  in  their  most  abstract 
shape.    They  seem  to  n.e  to  be  the  great  fun- 
damental ditterence  between  thinking  men  • 
but  yet  It  is  certain  that  each  of  these  two 
great  divisions  of  mankind  apprehends  a  truth 
strongly ;  and  the  kingdom  ol  God  will,  I  sup- 
pose, show  us  the  perliect  reconciling  of  the 
truth  held  by  each.    I  think  lha^  in  opinion, 
you  will  probably  draw  more  and  more  lowardi 
Keble,  and  be  removed  further  and  further 
from  me ;  but  I  have  a  most  entire  confidence 
timt  thw,  m  our  case,  will  not  atieitour  mutual 
friendahip,  as,  to  my  grief  unspeakable,  it  haa 
between  old  Keble  aiid  me ;  because  I  do  not 
think  that  you  will  ever  lose  the  consciousness 
of  the  fact,  that  the  two  great  divisions  of  which 
I  spoke  are  certainly  not  synonymous  with  the 
division  between  good  and  evjl ;  that  some  of 
the  best  and  wisest  of  mortal  men  are  to  be 
found  with  each ;  nay,  that  He  who  is  our  per- 
lect  example,  unites  in  Himsell,  and  sanctions 
the  truths  most  loved,  and  the  spirit  most  sym- 
pat  iized  in  by  each;  wherelore  I  do  not  think 
that  either  is  justified  in  denouncing  the  other 
altogether,  or  renouncing  friendbhip  with  it'— 
{Letter  249.)  ^ 

i^^K^fo  ?"]"  ^''".^  *°  ^^^  ?^"^™»  PJ-'nci- 
pie,  that  Oxford  elections  should  not  be  decided 

on  party  grounds.  But  then  this  Newmanism 
appears  to  me  like  none  of  ihe  old  parties  of 
our  youth.  Whig  and  Tory,  High  Church  and 
L.OW  Church  j  and  it  is  our  estimate  of  this,  I 
am  afraid,  which  is  the  great  diflerence  be- 
tween us.  I  do  not  know,  and  am  almost 
afraid  to  ask,  how  far  you  go  along  with  them : 
and  yet,  if  you  go  along  with  them  further 
than  1  thmk,  I  am  unconsiiously  saying  thinira 
which  would  be  unkind.  Only  1  am  sure  that, 
morally,  you  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  what  some 
ol  them  are ;  and  I  never  look  upon  our  diller- 
ences  as  by  any  possibility  diminishing  my 
love  for  you,  My  fear,  from  my  experience  ih 
other  cases,  would  have  been,  that  it  would  af- 
fect your  love  for  ine,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
delightiul  letter  of  yours  just  before  I  went 
abroad,  for  which  1  cannot  enough  thank  youi* 
—(Letter  262,  note.)  ^ 
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So  far  from  being  no  admirer  of  superi- 
orities, he  was  a  very  great  one :  holding 
nil  admirari  to  be  the  devil's  text,  not  merely 
for  boys,  but  men.  Only,  in  the  case  of  all 
superiorities  he  must  first  satisfy  himself 
that  the  superiority  was  real.  In  the  same 
way,  the  Church  would  not  have  had 
a  more  enthusiastic  and  more  submissive 
son,  had  he  but  found  a  Church  in  esse, 
which  he  could  believe  to  fulfil  its  true  con- 
ditions. As  it  was,  (in  conformity  to  his 
high  notions  of  law,  and  the  social  bond, 
and  canonical  obedience,)  he  taught  his 
children  the  catechisms  of  the  Church,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  referred  him- 
self to  his  Bishop  in  doubtful  cases.  But 
admiration  for  *  our  dear  mother,  the  Pan- 
Iher — the  mere  mock  queen  of  a  divided 
herd* — was  more  than  he  could  promise. 
Where  superiority  and  admiration  were  in 
question,  he  would  not  give  in  his  adhesion 
blindfold.  In  theology  he  was  not  able 
to  recognize  any  such  superiority  in  the 
early  fathers,  or,  subsequently,  any  such 
amsensus  ecclesia  as  could  supply  its  place. 
Of  English  divines  (with  the  exception  of 
Hooker  and  Butler)  he  thought  indiffer- 
ently :  both  from  not  finding  among  them  a 
really  great  man ;  and  from  there  appearing 
in  them  all  '  a  want  of  believing  or  disbe- 
Hng  any  thing  because  it  was  true  or 
false.'— (Z»e««r  129.) 

With  regard  to  Roman  history,  school- 
boy scholars  will  be  startled  at  the  irrever- 
ence which  he  proclaims  towards  the  clas- 
sical names  of  Polybius  and  Livy.  The 
first  is  a  dull  geographer,  and  an  overrated 
military  historian.  The  last  is  a  drunken 
helot,  showing  us  what  history  ought  n9t  to 
be ;  so  uniformly  careless,  as  to  make  the 
Punic  war  as  hard  in  the  writing  as  the 
fighting.  Besides,  the  times  of  which  he 
writes  were  so  uninteresting,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  particle  of  spirit  out  of  his 
many  gallons  of  vapid  water.  The  Greek 
tragedians  he  also  considers  greatly  over- 
rated. Second-rate  Latin  poets,  like  Tibul- 
lus  and  Propertius,  he  threw  overboard  en- 
tirely. '  I  do  really  think,  that  examiners 
incur  a  serious  responsibility  who  encour- 
age the  reading  of  these  books.  Of  all  use- 
less reading,  surely  the  reading  of  indiffer- 
ent poets  is  most  useless.'  Non-reading 
men  may  be  glad  to  hear,  that  books  in 
general  have  been  written  aforetime  with 
such  narrow  views  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge, as  to  leave  the  whole  thing  to  be 
done  over  again.  But  we  have  got  out  of 
the  wood  at  last.    For  it  is  the  immense 
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step,  which  our  generation  has  made  in 
critical  sagacity ,  which  prevented  Arnold 
from  ever  feeling  satisfied,  while  reading 
the  writings  of  a  former  age,  that  he  got  to 
the  bottom  of  a  question. — {Letter  91.) 

These  dicta  pile  up,  it  must  be  allowed, 
a  formidable  heap  of  proscribed  heads  at  the 
feet  of  one  triumvir.  The  standard  of 
literary  excellence  which  they  evince  is 
certainly  rather  high.  Nevertheless,  as  re- 
gards his  contemporaries,  he  was,  at  difier- 
ent  periods  of  his  life,  as  much  under  the 
influence  of  different  persons  in  succession, 
as  could  possibly -be  the  case  with  any  man 
who  means  also  to  keep  the  privilege  of 
thinking  for  himself.  Of  these,  he  has  given 
us  one  or  two  lists,  which  we  commend  to 
the  curious.  If  he  was  always  sufficiently 
indulgent  to  the  literary  merits  of  his  ad* 
versaries ;  the  bias  of  personal  attachment 
secured,  and  more  than  secured,  his  friends. 
We  cannot  help  setting  down  a  good  deal 
of  his  excessive  admiration  for  Samuel 
Coleridge  to  the  account  of  his  friendship 
with  the  nephew.  And  Archbishop  Whatelj 
and  M.  Bunsen  will  think  themselves  no 
losers  by  the  exchange,  on  their  accepting 
as  evidence  of  his  affection,  whatever  de- 
duction their  modesty  may  oblige  them  to 
make  from  the  pride  of  place,  which  he  has 
assigned  to  them  above  their  fellow-men. 
We  will  not  trespass  on  the  happiness  of  a 
family,  of  which  Arnold  was  the  husband 
and  the  father.  It  is  pictured  in  many 
sweet  domestic  scenes ;  and  it  reverentially 
looked  back  as  well  as  forward.  He  took 
along  with  him,  wherever  he  removed, 
shoots  of  ft  willow-tree  from  Sialtwoods,  his 
father's  home ;  and  he  has  piously  recorded 
his  deep  sense  of  the  blessings  that  came  to 
him  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a 
house  which  God  had  evidently  blessed. 

If  their  *  dear  old  friend'  were  right  in 
telling  them  that  happiness  consisted  iw 
ivi^yna,  Arnold  might  feel  as  certain  in 
his  own  case,  as  in  that  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  that  he  should  have  enough  of 
that.  But  we  have  greater  confidence  in 
his  own  prescription,  such  as  he  drew  it  up 
for  his  nephew  in  1832,  on  his  marriage. 
'  The  roost  certain  softeners  of  a  m^'s 
moral  skin  and  sweetness  of  his  blood  are, 
I  am  sure,  domestic  intercourse  in  a  happy 
marriage,  and  intercourse  with  the  poor.  U 
is  very  hard,  I  imagine,  in  our  present  state 
of  society,  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  God 
without  one  or  both  of  these  aids  to  foster 
it.  Romantic  and  fantastic  ignorance  waa 
the  fiiult  of  other  times  and  other  countries  i 
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here  I  crave  more  and  more  every  day  to 
find  men  unfavored  by  the  constant  excite- 
ment of  the  world,  whether  literary,  politi- 
cal, commercial,  or  fashionable ;  men  who, 
while  they  are  alive  to  all  that  is  around 
them,  feel  also  Who  is  above  them.  I  would 
give  more  than  I  can  say  if  your  Useful 
Knowledge  Society  Committee  had  this  last 
feeling,  as  strongly  as  they  have  the  other 
purely  and  beneficently.  I  care  not  for  one 
party  pr  the  other ;  but  I  do  care  for  the 
country,  and  for  interests  even  more  pre- 
cious than  that  of  the  country,  which  the 
present  disordered  state  of  the  human  mind 
seems  threatening.  I  hope  we  may  both 
manage  to  live  in  peace  with  our  families  in 
the  land  of  our  fathers,  without  crossing  the 
Atlantic' 

Arnold's  quiet  home,  on  whichever  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  was  a  port  of  refuge,  in 
which  he  would  hare  felt  it  criminal  pretno' 
turely  to  take  his  rest.    The  impractica- 
bilitv  of  his  favorite  opinions,  or  (what  is 
much  the  same)  the  impossibility  of  con- 
vincing other  people  that  they  were  practi- 
cable, made  it  difficult  for  him  to  find  a 
way  of  contributing  to  any  good,  except 
what  he  could  do  alone.     As  early  as  1832, 
we  find  him   complaining  to  Archbishop 
Whately  of  his  loneliness  from  without. 
'  I  have  no  man  like-minded  with  me :  none 
with  whom    I   can  cordially  sympathize.' 
Every  succeeding  year,  as  the  necessity  of 
his  own  nature  and  of  the  times  made  him, 
more  and  more,  a  public  man,  so  his  sense 
of  the  hopelessness  of  laboring  in  the  pub- 
lic service  to  any  useful  purpose  without  co- 
operation, and  of  its  being  at  least  equally 
hopeless  thai  he  should  obtain  co-operation 
<Hi  bis  own  terms,  must  have  become  more 
Mid  more  painful.     '  Many  men,  with  whom 
1  once  agreed,  have  been  scared  in  these 
l«ter  days ;  and  have,  as  I  think,  allowed 
their  fears  to  drive  them  to  the  wrong 
quarter  for  relief.    I  could  tell  yon  readily 
enough  with  what  parties  I  disagreed— 
namdy,  with  all.     My  own  ttUwxtnw  liXog 
I  shall  never  see  fulfilled  :  and,  what  is  the 
least  bad,  dtvtigos  nXovg,  I  hardly  know.' — 
(1838.)    In  the  concluding  words  of  this 
passage  lies  the  key  to  Arnold's  principal 
practical  infirmity.    When  what  mi^ht  have 
been  hypothetically  the  best — best  m  vacuo 
— ^was  dearly  unattainable,  he  could  not 
always  bring  himself  gracefully  to  submit, 
and  look  out  for  what  was  second-best ;  for 
wlM  indeed  alone  was  possible  to  be  done, 
in  conseqaence  of  the  friction  and  the  re* 
mUnce  firom  other  minds.    His  hand  fal» 
Vol.  lY.— No.  a  II 
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tered,  as  though  he  were  setting  it  to  posi- 
tive evil,  when  his  heart  turned  back  to 
his  ideal  good.  In  all  transactions  which 
touched  upon  his  scheme  of  '  Christian 
Politics,'  his  conduct  was  marked  with  this 
infirmity.  His  hypothesis  was  the  ChristiaH 
hypothesis;  and  he  would  entertain  no 
other.  To  take  away  from  the  universities 
their  sectarian  reproach,  and  nationalize 
them  by  the  free  admission  of  Dissenters, 
was  among  the  wishes  nearest  his  heart. 
In  case  of  the  public  being  unprepared  for 
a  measure  of  comprehension  so  extensive, 
he  was  equally  desirous  of  impressing  a 
Christian  character  on  any  such  institutions 
as  the  sectarian  exclusiveness  of  the  uni- 
versities might  call  into  existence.  With 
this  latter  view  he  had  joined  the  London 
University.  On  being  unable  to  introduce 
a  religious  examination  into  its  degrees,  all 
its  other  advantages  could  not  compensate 
for  this  one  omission,  and  he  retired.  Others, 
he  said,  might  naturally  think  most  of  the 
good  which  the  university  would  do ;  but 
he  was  estopped  from  taking  part  in  the 
good,  as  he  should  have  wished  to  do,  be- 
cause, to  his  apprehension,  it  would  be 
bought  too  dearly.  The  necessity  of  re- 
tiring *  was  one  of  the  greatest  disappoint- 
ments he  ever  met  with.'  And  he  never 
took  a  step  which  we  regretted  more.  But 
it  belonged  to  his  system.  On  the  same 
principles,  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  all  non-Christians 
from  all  public  offices  and  trusts ;  and  would 
have  even  added  a  more  definite  Christian 
declaration  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  amende 
ment  on  the  Marriage  bill. 

Notwithstanding  a  life  of  disappointment 
and  discouragement,  Arnold  would  not  quit 
the  field.  The  more  he  stood  alone,  the 
more  eagerly  he  continued  to  look  around 
him  on  every  side  for  light  and  help.  He 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Carlyle,. 
in  the  hope  that  the  historian  of  the  French 
Revolution  might  read  for  him  our  owit 
most  Sphinx-like  riddle, '  which,  if  not  read 
truly,  will  most  surely  destroy  us  all.'  He 
took  counsel  with  Mr.  James  Marshall,  a 
not  less  zealous,  but  more  practical  adviser. 
He  was  constantly  suggesting  magazines  or 
societies  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  was 
every  where  ready  with  his  purse  and  h\» 
pen  and  his  invaluable  time.  A  letter  from 
Fox  How,  January,  1840,  describes  h» 
feelings : — '  We  are  going  to  leave  this 
place,  if  all  be  well,  on  Monday;  and  I 
confess  that  it  makes  me  rather  sad  to  see 
the  preparations  for  our  departinre ;  for  it  is 
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like  going  out  of  a  very  quiet  cove  into  a 
yery  rough  sea ;  and  I  am  every  year  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  that  time  of  life  when 
rest  is  more  welcome  than  exertion.  Yet, 
when  I  think  of  what  is  at  stake  on  that 
rough  sea,  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  lie 
in  harhor  idly  ;  and  indeed  I  do  yearn  more 
than  I  can  say,  to  be  able  to  render  some  ser- 
vice, where  service  is  so  greatly  needed. 
It  is  when  I  indulge  such  wishes  most 
keenly,  and  only  then,  that  strong  political 
differences  between  my  friends  and  myself 
are  really  painful ;  because  I  feel,  that  not 
only  could  we  not  act  together,  but  there 
would  be  no  sympathy  the  moment  I  were 
to  express  any  thing  beyond  a  sense  of  gene- 
ral anxiety  and  apprehension,  in  which  1 
suppose  all  good  men  must  share.' 

In  the  same  spirit,  that  time  twelve 
months,  he  writes  to  M.  Bunsen  just  as  he 
was  again  leaving  Fox  How  for  Rugby. 
'  Truly,  the  gathering  of  the  nations  to  bat- 
tle, is  more  and  more  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem  ;  not  in  the  sense  in  which  our 
fanatics  look  at  the  war  in  Syria  as  likely 
to  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  their 
view  of  it,  but  because  political  questions 
more  and  more  show  that  the  Church  ques- 
tion lies  at  the  root  of  them.  It  is  Nie- 
buhr'a  true  doctrine,  that  1517  must  pre^ 
cede  1688,  and  so  that  for  a  better  than 
1688,  there  needs  a  better  than  even  1517. 
Some  of  the  Oxford  men  now  commonly 
revile  Luther  as  a  bold  bad  man;  how 
surely  would  they  have  reviled  Paul  1  how 
zealously  would  they  have  joined  in  stoning 
Stephen  I  true  children  of  those  who  slew 
the  prophets — not  the  less  so  because  they 
with  idolatrous  reverence  build  their  sepul- 
chres. But  I  must  stop;  for  the  sun  is 
■hining  on  the  valley,  now  quite  cleared  of 
juiow«  and  I  inust  go  round  and  take  a  fare- 
well look  at  the  trees,  and  the  river,  and 
the  mountains ;  ere  ^^feror  exul  in  altum" 
— into  the  wide  and  troubled  sea  of  life's 
bosinesa,  from  which  this  is  so  sweet  a  ha- 
ven. But  "  rise  and  let  us  be  going,"  is  a 
solemn  call,  which  should  for  ever  reconcile 
na  to  break  off  our  luxurious  sleep.' — {Let- 
tar  263,) 

Notwithstanding  all  his  cares  and  agita- 
tions, Arnold  led,  on  the  whole,  a  most 
happy  life.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with 
such  a  nature.  He  would,  however,  have 
■been  happier,  probably,  if  he  had  remained 
B  layman.  Milton  tells  us  that  he  was 
himself  designed  for  the  church ;  when,  on 
perceiving  that  to  take  orders  he  must  sub- 
jcribe  himself  slave,  he  Mopped  in  time. 
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Whatever  difficulties  Arnold  had  to  en* 
counter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  mas- 
tered them  conscientiously.  But  as  he 
mastered  them  in  his  own  way,  and  by  the 
working  of  his  own  mind,  he  had  no  party, 
in  case  of  any  difficulty,  upon  whom  he 
could  fall  back,  who  would  sympathize  with 
his  feelings,  or  have  an  interest  in  his  de- 
fence. Admitting  his  orthodoxy  to  have 
been  above  all  question,  his  opinions  on  the 
actual  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
of  all  that  wanted  doing  in  it  to  make  it  fit 
for  its  vocation,  made  his  membership  with 
it  as  essentially  a  false  position  (though  in 
an  honest  sense)  as  if  he  had  disbelieved 
half  its  Articles.  In  proportion  to  his  hon« 
esty  and  frankness,  he  was  certain  to  be 
disliked ;  and  (however  stoutly  he  might 
bear  up  against  it)  was  as  certain  of  being 
in  trouble.  The  unpopularity  his  profes- 
sional isolation  brought  upon  him,  we  have 
already  spoken  of.  It  must  have  been  an 
equal  drawback  from  his  happiness.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  that  it  should  have 
been  otherwise.  His  controversial  tenden- 
cies aggravated  the  peril  of  the  experiment. 
For  as  nobody  can  be  in  love  and  be  wise, 
nobody  can  be  in  controversy  and  at  the 
same  time  happy.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Arnold  was  a  gladiator 
in  grain.  Although  he  had  never  put  b 
black  coat  on,  he  probably  would  have 
jumped  down  into  the  polemical  arena  aa 
readily  as  Milton.  In  longing  for  the  theo- 
logical chair  at  Oxford,  (if  the  Whigs 
should  summon  courage  and  make  Hamp- 
den a  bishop,)  he  cheered  himself  with  the 
hope,  that  '  his  spirit  of  pugnaciousness 
would  rejoice  in  fighting  out  the  battle 
with  the  Judaisers,  as  it  were  in  a  saw-pit.' 
Nor  was  it  argumentativeness  only.  He 
had  this  further  likeness  to  Milton.  He 
consecrated  his  eagerness  for  conflict  by  the 
belief,  that  he  too  had  a  testimony  to  de- 
liver, which  he  must  speak  or  die.  All 
this  is  true.  Yet  the  turbid  atmosphere  is 
there.  And  society  has  darts  to  fling, 
against  which  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  is 
no  defence. 

Arnold's  Religion  was  at  once  attractive 
and  commanding.  We  never  recollect  a 
religious  life  which  so  much  affected  us ; 
which,  while  reading  it,  we  wished  so  much 
to  make  our  own;  revolving  which,  we 
can  so  little  justify  ourselves  that  it  should 
not  be  so.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  name 
of  rationalist.  He  would  trust  no  man  who 
had  turned  fanatic.  He  forcibly  reproved 
the  tyranny  of  opposing  faith   to  reason. 
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Yet  in  any  case,  in  which  his  Christian  af- 
fections could  possibly  be  moved,  there  was 
a  great  chance  of  his  not  allowing  sufficient 
weight  to  other  considerations;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, of  their  preventing  him  from 
seeing  the  case  in  all  its  lights  and  bear- 
ings, and  of  properly  judging  it  as  a  whole. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  private  or  public. 
Private  cases  must  turn  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  subject  is  one  which  will  be 
best  determined  and  expounded,  as  the  case 
may  be,  upon  grounds  of  its  own — or  by  a 
distinct  and  controlling  reference  to  Reli- 
gion. The  public  cases  will  generally  in- 
volve a  further  question — What  is  the  best 
manner  in  which  a  state  can  discharge  its 
highest  duties  to  its  members,  of  all  ranks 
and  aJl  opinions,  as  intellectual  and  moral 
beings  !  We  must  remember  that,  in  the 
first  case,  there  is  some  danger  to  ourselves 
in  applying  too  positively  and  universally  a 
Religious  test,  even  in  the  secret  and  soli- 
tary  silence  of  our  own  hearts.  As  long  as 
our  natures  go  along  with  an  endeavor  to 
Christianize  every  thought  and  feeling,  all 
will  be  well.  But,  the  moment  the  truth 
and  modesty  of  nature  are  overstepped,  the 
mischiefs  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  be- 
gin— or  those  of  hypocrisy  and  self-delusion, 
which  some  people  may  think  as  bad, 
or  worse.  The  same  dangers  belong,  of 
course,  to  religious  tests  when  applied  to 
others ;  but  in  a  still  greater  degree :  for 
a  test  is,  in  this  case,  necessarily  external 
only ;  while  it  has  the  further  characteris- 
tic evil  of  recognizing  a  principle,  which, 
in  all  times  and  climes,  has  been  the  cause 
or  pretext  not  only  of  religious  persecution, 
but  of  exclusions  and  degradations,  civil 
and  political.  We  think  of  religious  tests 
as  Arnold  thought  of  tradition  : — '  If  you 
let  in  but  one  little  finger  of  it,  you  will 
have  in  the  whole  monster — horns,  and  tail, 
and  all.' 

Arnold  assumed  it,  as  a  first  truth,  that 
in  all  voluntary  moral  actions,  there  could 
be  no  distinction  between  civil  acts  and  re- 
ligious acts,  between  things  secular  and 
things  spiritual.  And  yet  to  say,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  that  every 
voluntary  moral  action,  to  a  Christian, 
most  be  spiritual  as  well  as  secular,  is  sure- 
ly a  bard  saying.  Such  a  maxim  can  only 
have  proceeded  from  an  excess  of  religious 
feeling ;  and  in  its  logical  consequences,  it 
led  him  to  conclusions  against  which  we 
flhoald  strongly  protest  It  will  be  a  verity 
or  a  fallacy  according  to  the  application  of 
iL    Let  us  see  how  Arnold  applied  it    On 
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passing  from  the  death-bed  of  one  of  the 
boys  into  the  school-room,  he  was  so  troubled 
at  the  contrast  between  the  two  scenes,  that 
in  addition  to  the  general  prayer  before  the 
whole  school,  he  introduced  a  special  one 
for  the  sixth  form,  with  the  observation^ 
'  That  if  their  work  were  made  really  a  re- 
ligious work,  the  transition  to  it  from  a 
death-bed  would  be  slight'  Is  this  so? 
Can  it  be  a  true  interpretation  of  human 
nature,  or  of  God's  word,  that  we  ought  to 
go  about  our  ordinary  business,  and  stand 
by  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend,  with  almost 
the  same  feelings  7  It  is  scarcely  the  doc- 
trine of  Epictetus  and  La  Trappe ;  scarcely 
that  of  the  Quakers — to  whom  Arnold  paid 
the  well-earned  compliment,  of  being  nobly 
distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  fanatp 
ics,  by  seizing  the  true  point  of  Christian 
advancement  in  the  regulation  of  their 
daily  lives.  It  is  certainly  not  the  lesson 
we  should  have  drawn  from  Christ  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus. 

But  even  the  general  proposition — in 
what  reasonable  sense  can  it  be  true  that 
all  our  works  should  be  made  religions 
works  ?  Whether  a  proper  sense  of  Chris- 
tian obligation  may  be  satisfied  by  its  co- 
operating with  the  rest  of  our  nature,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  our  sense  of  moral  obligation  does, 
or  whether  it  must  be  infused  into  every 
specific  act  and  motive,  is  not  a  question  to 
be  arbitrarily  settled  in  favor  of  the  last  al- 
ternative, by  direct  assumption.  Other- 
wise, we  necessarily  sin  in  all  those 
thoughts  and  actions  for  which  the  com- 
mon moral  instincts  of  our  nature  are  suffi- 
cient motives,  unless  we  shall  have  spiritu- 
alized them  simultaneously  by  a  conscious 
reference  of  them  to  God.  We  think  that  Ar- 
nold himself  has  given  the  proper  answer  to 
any  such  requirement  {Leittr  186)  in  anoth- 
er place.  He  has  elsewhere  remarked  oo 
the  fearful  way  in  which  we  live,  as  it  were, 
out  of  God's  atmosphere ;  not  keeping  that 
constant  consciousness  of  His  reality  which, 
he  conceived,  we  ought  to  have,  and  which 
should  make  Him  more  manifest  to  our 
souls,  than  the  Shekinah  was  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Israelites.  But  is  it  possible  that,  if 
Arnold  had  heated  the  furnace  hotter,  he 
would  have  been  better^qualified  for  any  of 
the  duties  for  which  man  can  be  imagined 
to  be  here?  Admitting,  from  his  very  pe- 
culiar natiure,  he  might  have  made  the  ex- 
periment with  impunity,  we  are  not  the  lesa 
certain  that,  for  ordinary  persons,  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  it  oat  would  give  us  a  bun- 
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dred  hypocrites,  madmen,  or  fanatics,  for 
every  Christian  of  the  kind  that  he  himself 
could  have  cared  to  see. 

On  the  fullest  consideration  we  can  give 
the  subject,  another  of  Arnold's  applications 
of  this  first  tmtkis  almost  as  questionable. 
He  declares,  that  the  study  of  history  and 
moral  philosophy,  if  not  based  on  Christian- 
ity, must  be  Antichristian,  (Letters^  130, 
199,  146,  written  during  his  discussions  on 
the  London  University  ;)  and  that  their  views 
of  life  must  be  so  different,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  instruct  Jews,  Mahomedans, 
Hindoos,  and  Benthamites,  together  with 
Christians,  in  moral  science,  (Letter  103.) 
But  the  historian  ought  to  write  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  the  student  ought  to  study. 
To  look,  then,  at  histories.  We  agree  that 
Gibbon's  history  is  Antichristian.  As  far 
as  it  is  so,  it  is  false  and  offensive.  By  his 
imperfect  representation  of  the  importance 
of  Christianity,  as  one  of  the  peculiar  ele- 
ments in  our  civilization,  he  has  lefl  an 
enormous  chasm  to  be  filled  up  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  Europe.  We  can  easily 
conceive,  also,  that  a  life  of  Christ  might 
be  written  in  a  tone  so  purely  historical — 
a  neutrality  so  pregnant  with  indifference — 
as*  to  deserve  the  character  of  Antichristian. 
But  beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  '  The  his- 
toricaltone/  to  which  Arnold  objected  in 
the  case  of  a  life  of  Christ,  we  should  have 
understood,  ex  vi  termini,  to  be  the  proper 
tone  in  ordinary  history.  And  thus  Arnold 
himself  practically  treated  it.  For,  al- 
though one  of  his  reasons  for  engaging  on 
the  Roman  history  was,'  in  order  to  prevent 
the  subject  from  being  taken  op  by  some 
one  who  might  not  write  it  like  a  Christian, 
yet,  so  little  is  (the  historical  tone  of  his 
work  affected  by  this '  specific  object,  that 
we  have  heard  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  his  sermons  and  the  spirit  of  his 
history  gravely  stated  as  a  disgraceful  and 
irreconcilable  contradiction.  We  thought 
the  charge  a  most  absurd  one ;  but  it  would 
cease  to  be  absurd  were  the  purely  histor- 
ical tone  of  a  general  history  really  Anti- 
christian. In  that  case,  we  roust  be  pre^ 
pared  to  go  the  whole  length  6f  Foster's 
essay  on  the  aversion  of  men  of  taste  to 
evangelical  religion.  On  any  such  suppo> 
sition,  Arnold  would  find  it  as  hard  to  jus- 
tify his  passion  for  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
his  profession  of  a  classical  teacher,  as  his 
Roman  History^-or  his  appeal  from  the 
evil  habits  of  his  school,  to  its  great  and 
noble  scenes.  '  How  can  I  go  od  with  my 
Roman  History  t    There,  all  is  noble  and 


high-minded.    Here,  I  find  nothing  bat  the 
reverse.' 

Arnold's  favorite  historians  wereThucy- 
dides  and  Tacitus,  Niebuhr  and  Carlyfe. 
This  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case 
if  he  had  considered  them  Antichristian. 
And  yet  to  mention  only  the  example  of 
Niebuhr,  if  it  were  necessary  for  a  good 
history  that  it  should  be  based  on  Chris- 
tianity, Arnold  would,  in  this  case,  have 
seen  at  once  in  Niebuhr's  history,  without 
being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  further  evi- 
dence of  a  personal  interview  with  him,  the 
groundlessness  of  the  charge  of  skepticism 
which  had  been  brought  against  him.  For 
our  part,  we  do  not  know  the  persons,  to 
whose  comsummate  wisdom  we  would  dare 
commit  the  composition  of  Providential  his- 
tories, and  histories  on  Christian  principles. 
We  should  dread  letting  loose  a  class  of 
writers  more  likely  than  any  others  to  bring 
both  Providence  and  Christianity  into  con- 
tempt:  and,  the  most  we  could  hope  in 
behalf  of  their  readers,  would  be,  that  they 
might  have  the  same  cause  for  gratitude 
with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  who,  after  attending  the  ser- 
mons at  St.  Mary's  for  many  years,  thanked 
God  he  was  a  Christian  still. 

However,  we  would  rather  have  Histories 
written  upon  Christian  principles,  than  sys- 
tems of  Morals  based  on  Christianity ; — a 
pretty  specimen  of  which  we  lately  noticed 
in  the  'Christian  Morals'  of  Mr.  SewelL 
There  is,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  a  sci- 
ence of  morals  dependent  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  man  {naiura  ad  sumnwrn  perdue^ 
/a,)  and  therefore  universal,  notwithstand- 
ing the  different  standards  of  merit  which^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  have  occasionally  pre- 
vailed in  a  few  cases.  As  such,  it  was  cul- 
tivated, at  all  times  and  in  aU  covntries, 
upon  its  own  proper  grounds,  and  indepen- 
dent of  religion.  Afler  the  revelation  of 
Christianity,  it  continued  to  be  cultivated, 
as  before,  as  a  distinct  science;  which 
Chf  istianity  did  not  supersede  or  abrogate, 
only  add  to  and  complete.  This  is  the 
almost  unanimoos  doctrine  of  onr  tmly 
great  writers.  Indeed,  this  was  the  view 
taken  of  it  during  that  long  period  in  whick 
morality  was  only  treated  of  in  treatises  of 
theology.  Aquinas,  *the  moral  master  of 
Christendom  for  three  centuries,  laid  the 
grounds  of  duty  solely  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  in  the  well-being  of  society.' — (Mack- 
intosh.) In  this  sense,  too.  Dr.  Reynold 
Peacock,  ^the  Erasmus  of  the  fifteenth  o 
tury,)  writing  against  the  '  Bihle«ier  ' 
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Lollards,  expressly  affirmed,  that  '  Scrip- < 
tare  does  not  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  grounding  or  supporting  of  moral 
virtues ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  properly 
the  foundation  on  which  they  stand.' — 
(Lewis's  JLift  of  Peacock^  p.  47.)  A  pro- 
position which  he  supports  by  distributing 
all  the  different  conclusions  of  written 
truths,  according  to  their  appropriate  roots 
and  evidences — very  much  as  Hooker  af- 
terwards, in  the  two  first  books  of  his  Ec' 
cUsiasiical  Pointy  founded  his  answer  to 
the  successors  of  the  Lollards,  on  the  ne- 
cessary distinctions  between  dii&rent  kinds 
of  Laws,  and  on  their  respective  force,  ac- 
cording to  their  kind.  Even  writers  with 
the  opinions  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  (who  held, 
no  doubt,  that  morality  proceeded  directly 
from  the  will  of  God,  independent  of  all 
moral  distinctions,)  admit  that  there  are 
some  rules  which,  being  proportionable  to 
cor  ttsiure,  will  not  be  abrogated,  while 
our  nature  remains  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  Christian  revelation 
Itself,  we  do  not  need  the  Mahomed  an  con- 
tempt for  miracles,  or  the  Mesmerist's  con- 
fusion of  them  by  the  excercise  of  his 
mysteiious  powers,  to  learn  that,  from  the 
■aiure  of  things,  its  proof  must  depend  in 
a  great  degree  upon  internal  evidence. 
But  proof  by  internal  evidence  supposes  the 
pre-ezistence  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  by  its  conformity  to  which  the  prob- 
ability of  the  revelation  is  to  be  tried.  It 
follows  therefore,  that,  to  this  extent,  our 
noral  nature  and  its  ordinances  cannot  be 
conceived  to  be  dependent  upon  revelation  ; 
tmt  revelation  must  be  primarily  dependent 
upon  them.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  in- 
novations of  any  religion,  true  or  false,  upon 
the  law  of  nature,  as  above  explained,  must 
escillate  within  very  narrow  limits.  Wheth- 
er we  regard,  with  Hooker,  the  revelation 
of  what  he  calls  our  Supernatural  duties 
as  the  peculiar  object  of  Christianity ;  or 
with  Chalmers,  the  dispersion  of  the  obscu- 
rity which  the  theology  of  nature  and  of 
conscience  had  led  over  our  future  hopes 
and  destinies — in  either  case,  the  great  ba- 
sis of  natural  morality  remaining  equally  un- 
changed. Divinity,  so  considered,  has  our 
salvation  for  its  object ;  and  looks  to  our 
moral  nature  only  as  far  as  it  is  a  condition 
of  acceptance.  By  insisting  on  these  con- 
ditions, it  strengthens  with  its  awful  sanc- 
tions our  systems  of  human  morality  at  the 
very  point  at  which  they  are  weakest.  To 
the  ordinary  run  of  people,  these  sanctions 
are  indispensable:  and  though  the  noblest 
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minds  are,  in  this  sense,  the  least  in  want 
of  them,  yet  none  can  be  so  noble  as  not  to 
be  the  better  and  the  happier  for  their  aid. 

We  are  well  convinced,  that  a  philoso- 
pher calm  and  sensible  as  Locke,  may  find 
in  the  New  Testament  so  perfect  a  collec 
tion  of  moral  rules,  as  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  reducing  them  into  form  and 
system.  In  other  words,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  deductions  of  a  sound  philosophy 
will  coincide  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Scripture,  rightly  understood.  The  truth 
of  this  is  made  out,  more  or  less,  we  should 
hope,  every  Sunday  all  over  Christendom. 
But  there  can  be  no  better  philosophical 
proof  of  it,  than  what  is  given  in  an  excel- 
lent book  on  Human  Motives  by  Arnold's 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Penrose.  If  we  are  to 
go  further  than  this — if  morals  are  to  be  bas- 
ed on  Christianity,  and  not  Christianity  9n 
morals,  another  difficulty  immediately  cross- 
es our  path.  We  shall  want  an  interpreter 
of  Scripture  of  a  very  different  description 
from  any  one  who  has  yet  appeared.  Of 
course,  the  authenticity  of  the  canonical 
books  must  be  first  settled  beyond  all  dispute 
There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  book 
of  Daniel;  which  Arnold  believed  'to  be 
most  certainly  a  very  late  work  of  the 
Maccabees.' — (Letter  196.)  None  about 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  which  Arnold 
at  one  time  suspected  to  have  been  written 
later  than  the  apostolical  age ;  though  he 
latterly  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  it  might 
have  been  written,  not  merely  under  the 
guidance  of  St.  Paul,  but  by  the  Apostle 
himself.^ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  133.)  Supposing 
the  scriptural  canon  to  be  settled — how  is 
it  to  be  construed?  In  rude  uncritical 
times  the  authority  of  Scripture  has  been 
too  oflen  honestly  relied  on  for  too  much 
guilt  and  folly,  not  to  make  us  shrink  from 
taking  it  nakedly  as  a  guide ;  almost  as 
much  as  from  opening  it  at  random  for  a  sor* 
tes  Virgilianm  text. 

What  we  are  to  expect  in  our  more  criti- 
cal age,  we  may  conjecture  from  Arnold's 
intimations.  He  was  himself  converted  to 
popular  political  opinions  by  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  St.  James.  In  a  letter  'to  Au- 
gustus Hare,  (his  English  Bunsen,)  he  sends 
him  to  the  same  teacher.  '  You  will  be 
struck,  I  think,  with  the  close  resemblance 
of  our  own  state  to  that  of  the  Jews ;  while 
the  state  of  the  Greek  churches,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  wrote  is  wholly  different.  Un- 
luckily, our  evangelicals  read  St.  Paul  more 
than  any  other  part  of  Scripture  ;  and  think 
very  little  of  consulting  those  paru  of  the 
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Scriptures  which  are  addressed  to  persons 
circumstaaced  most  like  ourselves.'  What 
a  door  has  he  not  thrown  open  on  this  ques- 
tion of  questions,  *  The  True  Use  of  Scrip- 
ture/ {Letter  29,)  in  his  Essay  on  Inter- 
pretation ;  the  roost  important,  in  his  own 
view  of  it,  of  all  his  writings.  In  the  first 
place,  it  requires  of  us  a  competent  philo- 
logical and  historical  interpretation,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  separate  the  human  ele- 
ment from  the  divine.  In  the  next,  it  ex- 
pects us  to  be  endowed  with  a  competent 
historical  sagacity,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
apply  the  peculiar  meaning  of  events  and 
passages  to  our  own  times  and  to  different 
stages  of  civilization.  We  may  well  ask 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  or  who 
can  foresee  the  changes  which  must  follow  7 
Arnold  was  aware  of  the  revolution  in  di- 
vinity, which  opening  the  question  of  uni- 
versal inspiration  must  of  itself  produce. 
He  inquires  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
'  Have  you  seen  your  uncle's  Letters  on 
Inspiration,  which  I  believe  are  to  be  pub- 
lished? They  are  well  fitted  to  break 
ground  in  the  approaches  to  that  momen- 
tous question,  which  involves  in  it  so  great 
a  shock  to  existing  notions ;  the  greatest, 
probably,  that  has  ever  been  given  since 
the  discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  the  Pope's 
infallibility.  Yet  it  must  come,  and  will 
end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  clamors  of 
the  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the  higher  exalting 
and  more  sure  establishing  of  Christian 
truth.'  This  may  be  very  true  at  last : 
but  meantime,  while  the  problems  of  in- 
spiration and  interpretation  are  working 
out,  surely  the  proper  basis  of  morality 
ought  not  to  be  lefl  at  large.  Is  it  a  thing 
which  can  afford  to  wait  for,  or  vary  with, 
the  obscure,  equivocal,  and  fluctuating  an- 
swers that  must  precede  the  termination  of 
debates,  of  which,  if  we  once  suppose  them 
fairly  launched,  no  man  living  can  hope  to 
see  the  end. 

Arnold's  public  life  was  of  two  parts,  and 
had  two  objects.  One  was  his  school — 
'  our  great  self,'  as  he  personified  it  to  the 
boys — binding  himself  and  them  together 
by  its  social  bond.  Of  this  responsibility 
he  was  in  the  full  possession  and  discharge. 
It  was  for  years  his  daily  bread.  '  In  the 
common  sense  of  the  term,  I  can  truly  say 
I  live  for  the  school.'  The  other — the  for- 
mation of  a  visible  and  living  Church — ^was 
a  splendid  vision.  It  lay  before  him  in 
prospect ;  it  occupied  him  in  preparation. 
*The  '"idea"  of  my  life  to  which  I  think 
every  thought  of  my  mind  more  or  less 


tends,  is  the  perfecting  the  ''  idea"  of  the 
Edward  the  Sixth  Reformers — the  coo* 
structing  a  truly  national  and  Christian 
Church,  and  a  truly  national  and  Christian 
system  of  education.' — {Letter  97.)  His 
first  work  he  had  almost  done  with,  at  his 
death.  He  had  shown  all  that  can  be  made 
of  a  public  school.  Concerning  the  last, 
we  must  reserve  our  observations  till  we 
have  time  to  notice  his  *  Fragment  on  the 
Church,'  just  published.  He  would  have 
been  at  liberty  ere  long  to  have  devoted  to 
it  his  collected  powers ;  for  this  was  the 
noble  task  to  which  he  was  looking  forward 
in  his  dying  declaration,  as  the  great  work 
which  he  had  yet  in  hand. 

There  have  been  few  great  men  among 
schoolmasters.  We  have  even  heard  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  having  asked  somebody,  whe» 
ther  he  had  ever  known  a  dominie  who  was 
not  a  fool.  In  case  the  story  of  Dr.  Busby 
not  allowing  Charles  the  Second  to  walk 
before  him  in  the  presence  of  his  boys  was 
any  thing  but  a  jest,  the  mighty  pedagogue 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  no  excep- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some- 
thing  so  truly  great  and  almost  heroic  about 
Arnold,  in  relation  to  his  school  as  in  every 
thing  else,  that  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
every  dominie  in  England  owes  him  a  last- 
ing debt,  and  every  parent  too.  If  the  old 
bravuras  about  the  dignity  of  a  schoolmas* 
ter,  and  the  more  than  parental  duties  to 
which  his  office  pledges  him,  are  no  longer 
commonplaces,  we  have  to  thank  Arnold 
for  it,  who  made  them  by  his  example  a 
living  fact. 

We  well  remember  his  going  to  Rugby  ; 
and  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  England 
mourning  over  it — ^saying  he  was  gone  to 
galvanize  a  dead  jackass !  When  it  came 
into  his  hands,  it  was  the  lowest  and  most 
Boeotian  of  English  schools :  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  he  placed  it  at  the  top.  Al« 
though  he  had  little  turn  for  Latin  verses, 
and  the  showy  foppery  of  olassicalisro,  it 
soon  became  as  distinguished  at  the  Uni« 
versities  as  any  other  for  its  scholarship; 
while  Dr.  Moberley  tells  us,  it  was  above 
them  all  by  the  higher  lessons  of  manly 
training,  which  nobody  before  Arnold  had 
had  the  thought,  or  at  least  the  art,  of 
teaching  boys. 

Of  course,  Arnold's  influence,  as  a  school- 
master, was  principally  seen  at  Rugby  it* 
self.  He  found  it  brick,  and  he  left  it  mar- 
ble ;  or  something  as  much  resembling  mar- 
ble as  could  be  made  out  of  the  matertab 
by  the  most  perfect  workmanship.    But  the 
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general  effect  of  hia  experiment,  eren  as' 
carried  oat  by  himself  at  Rugby,  fell  far 
Bhort  of  the  magnificent  predictions  of  Dr. 
Hawkins.  His  enthusiastic  friend  had  bold- 
ly prophesied  on  his  election,  that  he  would 
change  the  face  of  education  through  all  the 
public  schools  of  England.  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  nature  of  the  anticipated  changes. 
In  point  of  fact,  we  are  afraid  that  our 
schools  still  remain  (one  and  all)  at  their 
old  intellectual  standard,  or  very  little  bet- 
ter. A  Parliamentary  return  of  all  that  is 
taught  at  Eton  during  ten  years  of  pupilage 
in  the  nineteeth  century — what  books  are 
read  even  at  the  head  of  the  school,  beyond 
Orid,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Homer— ought 
(if  any  thing  can)  to  surprise  the  public  in- 
to some  uneasiness  on  the  subject.  Arnold, 
himself,  sought  to  calm  the  apprehensions 
of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  (a  true  friend  to 
him  from  first  to  last,  and  in  all  weathers,) 
by  assuring  him  that  he  need  not  fear  his 
reforming  furiously.  He  apparently  never 
meditated  any  alteration  in  the  character, 
f<Nrm,  and  substance  of  the  course  of  read- 
ing through  which  every  English  gentle- 
man, by  one  of  the  general  fictions  in  which 
society  indulges,  is  supposed  to  pass.  Among 
all  the  variations  he  tried  at  Rugby,  we  are 
not  aware  of  his  having  attempted  in  this 
respect  any  thing  further  than  a  more  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  habits  of  industry  through- 
oat  the  school  at  large,  and  a  considera- 
ble extension  of  the  range  of  studies. 

Of  these  two  novelties,  the  one  which  he 
had  most  at  heart  was  that  of  raising  the 
industry  and  learning  of  the  common  mass 
above  the  low  level,  at  which,  in  most 
schools,  it  is  left  to  lie— as  low  almost,  to 
all  useful  purposes,  as  the  uninstructed,  un- 
varnished ignorance,  out  of  doors.  Instead 
of  making  pets  of  a  few  Ovidian  versifiers 
of  longs  and  shorts,  the  'plodders'  (who 
for  the  most  part  meet  with  so  little  en- 
couragement) were  distinguished  by  his 
favor.  Speaking  of  one  boy  remarkable 
kft  his  power  of  moral  effort,  and  for  little 
else,  he  said  of  him  he  could  stand  cap  in 
hand  before  him.  And  he  singled  out  an- 
other for  still  greater  honor  on  account  of 
similar  gifts — making  him  the  subject  of, 
perhaps,  the  only  personal  allusion  he  ever 
made  in  one  of  his  chapel  sermons.  As 
Arnold's  love  of  history  had  only  taught 
him  to  appreciate  more  highly  and  more 
truly  the  present  age,  in  the  breadth  and 
character  of  its  great  movements,  he  would 
gladly  have  done  something  towards  break- 
ing up  the  hackoied  formularies  of  school 
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learning.  Veteran  pedagogues  will  start 
at  reading  of  his  distress  for  a  good  Latin 
book ;  and  of  his  wish,  accordingly,  for  a 
cheap  edition  of  Bacon's  '  In stau ratio  Mag- 
na.' '  I  would  make  it  useful,  even  in  point 
of  Latinity,  by  setting  the  fellows  to  correct 
the  style  where  it  is  cumbrous  or  incorrect.' 
It  may  surprise  some  of  them  still  more,  to 
find  him  taking  his  sixth  form  through 
'  Barante's  Tableau  of  French  Literature 
in  the  eighteenth  century ;'  and  longing  to 
mix  up  Dante  and  Goethe  now  and  then 
with  Greek  traoredians  and  Horace.  These 
tentative  desires  are  quite  consistent  with 
the  conviction  which  he  ultimately  profess- 
ed, (than  which  nothing  can  be  truer,)  that 
extent  of  acquisition  is  a  very  subordinate 
object  in  education,  to  cultivation  of  the 
taste  and  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

But  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  reforming 
school  books  that  Arnold  had  left  the  lei- 
sure and  independence  of  private  pupils. 
The  sense  of  duty  which  brought  him  to 
Rugby,  arose  directly  out\>f  his  Religious 
feelings.  He  came  not  so  much  a  refor- 
mer, as  a  Missionary  for  the  firesides  and 
the  homes  of  England — to  preach  the  gos- 
pel unto  boys,  by  almost  the  only  way  in 
which  boys  will  learn  it.  He  had  long  en- 
tertained a  strong  opinion  that  there  were 
noble  elements  in  our  public  school  system ; 
and  that  much  more  might  be  done  with  it 
than  had  yet  been  done — in  removing  what 
was  faulty,  and  in  enlarging  the  capabili- 
ties for  good.  His  hope  of  effecting  this 
depended  on  the  practicability  of  making  a 
public  school  a  place  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. The  reasonableness  and  moderation 
of  his  expectations  were,  on  this  occasion, 
an  excellent  corrective  of  his  zeal.  His 
object  (he  said)  was  to  form  Christian  men. 
For  Christian  boys,  he  supposed,  he  could 
scarcely  hope  to  make ;  from  the  necessity 
of  tolerating  among  them  a  low  state  of 
morals  in  many  respects — as  has  been  the 
case  on  a  larger  scale,  in  what  he  consid- 
ered the  boyhood  of  the  human  race.  He 
regarded,  for  instance,  Mahomedanism,  six 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  as  justifying  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  Judaism:  by  proving 
that  the  Eastern  man  could  yet  bear  no- 
thing more  perfect.  His  anticipations  on 
the  possibility  of  Christianizing  boys  were 
kept  down  by  similar  considerations.  '  Of 
my  success  in  introducing  a  religious  prin- 
ciple into  education,  I  must  be  doubtful. 
It  is  my  mos(  earnest  wish,  and  I  pray  God 
that  it  may  be  my  constant  labor  and  pray- 
er.   But  to  do  this  would  be  to  succeed* 
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bejoDd  my  hopes :  it  would  be  a  happiness 
BO  great  that  I  think  the  world  could  yield 
me  nothing  comparable  to  it.  To  do  it, 
however  imperfectly,  would  far  more  than 
repay  twenty  years  of  labor  and  anxiety.' 

Imperfect,  indeed,  was  his  success  in 
bringing  into  obedience  '  the  unstable  sea 
of  boy  nature,'  as  the  anguish  of  his  com- 
plaints so  sorrowfully  records.  How  hum- 
bly and  tremblingly  he  reflected  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  already  seen.  And  so  far  was 
he  from  leaving  behind  him  a  positive  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  public  schools,  that  he  al- 
ways shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising any  body  to  send  a  son  to  one.  In 
the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  and  to  the  last, 
only  venturing  to  say  of  them,  (as  he  said 
of  the  universities,)  that,  where  public  edu- 
cation answered,  it  was  the  best.  '  I  am  a 
coward  about  schools,  (he  writes,)  and  yet 
I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  cow- 
ard xaia  Ttf^oalgtaiy ;  for  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  trials  of  a  school  are  useful 
to  a  boy's  ader  dharacter,  and  thus  I  dread 
not  to  expose  my  boys  to  it :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  immediate  effect  of  it  is  so 
u^ly>  (h^(  li^e  washing  one's  hands  with 
earth,  one  shrinks  from  dirtying  them  so 
grievously  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process.' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  had  been  very  soon  ac* 
k no wl edged,  from  one  end  of  England  to 
the  other,  that  he  was  comparatively  suc- 
cessful to  a  great  extent :  and  when  he  was 
roused,  by  the  malignity  of  adversaries  and 
by  the  timidity  of  friends,  to  do  justice  to 
his  efforts,  he  looked  up,  and  encouraged 
his  Rugby  colleagues  by  one  of  his  proud 
historical  recollections.  '  In  the  execution 
of  our  own'  ideas  '  we  have  enough  to  do; 
and  enough  always  to  hinder  us  from  being 
satisfied  with  ourselves.  But  when  we  are 
attacked,  we  have  some  right  to  answer 
with  Scipio,  who,  scorning  to  reply  to  a 
charge  of  corruption,  said,  "  Hoc  die  cum 
Hannibale  ben^  et  feliciter  pugnavi."  We 
tiave  done  enough  good,  and  undone  enough 
evil,  to  allow  us  to  hold  our  assailants 
cheap.' 

The  interval  between  childhood  and  man- 
hood is  an  intractable  period  at  best;  a 
state  of  transition — where  the  several  ele- 
ments of  our  mixed  nature  exist,  for  the 
time,  in  unfavorable  proportions.  The 
shepherd's  wish  in  the  '  Winter's  Tale ' 
has  found  an  echo  in  the  bosom  of  many  a 
schoolmaster.  'I  would  there  were  no  age 
between  ten  and  tbrce-and-twenty ;  or  that 
youth  would  sleep  out  the  rest.'  Most 
yputh^  however,  object  to  taking  o^t  their 


holiday  time  in  sleep;  and  the  risks  of 
their  waking  to  ill  are  seriously  aggravated, 
when  they  are  brought  together  in  great 
numbers.  There  then  springs  up  the  evil, 
which  Arnold  considered  the  characteristic 
vice  of  a  public  school.  The  boys  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  set  up  among 
themselves  an  imperium  in  imptrio — a  pub- 
lic opinion  of  their  own :  and  the  whole 
current  of  this  opinion  runs  in  one  direc- 
tion— that  of  encouraging  each  other  in 
supporting  the  principles  natural  to  their 
age,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  and  au- 
thority of  their  elders. 

To  whatever  degree  Arnold  succeeded  in 
combating  this  and  other  evils,  little  of  his 
success  was  owing  to  any  rules.  He  dis- 
couraged the  sending  boys  to  a  public 
school  under  ten  years  old.  He  limited  the 
number  within  a  mana^able  extent.  He 
proclaimed  it  to  be  the  first,  second,  and 
third  duty  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  get  rid  of 
unpromising  subjects — that  is,  of  subjects 
whom  a  system  of  comparative  self-govern- 
ment clearly  does  not  suit — such  boys,  for 
instance,  as  ought  to  be  almost  exclusivelj 
with  older  people,  instead  of  being  with 
persons  of  their  own  age.  But  the  special- 
ty on  which  he  principally  relied,  was  an 
extension  of  the  practice  with  which  he  had 
been  well  familiarized  when  at  Winches- 
ter— that  of  intrusting  the  praapostors,  or 
the  seniors  of  the  school,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  its  responsibility  and  authority. 
The  low  principles  of  conduct  which  are 
natural  to  boys,  become  intolerable  as  soon 
as  the  animal  part  of  a  school  pulls  down 
its  intellectual  and  moral  standard  below  a 
certain  point.  This,  he  thought,  was  to  be 
prevented,  if  at  all,  by  using  the  upper  cktss 
as  a  recognised  authority — an  intermediate 
power  between  the  master  and  the  body  at 
large — sufficiently  near  to  both,  to  receive 
from  the  one,  and  transmit  to  the  other,  an 
influence  which  the  master  cannot  convey 
direct  to  the  whole,  and,  least  of  all,  to 
those  very  individuals  who  need  it  most. 
Arnold's  reliance  on  this  instrument  was  so 
entire,  that  he  told  the  sixth  form  in  one  of 
his  last  addresses : — *  When  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  Sixth,  there  is  no  post  in 
England  which  I  would  exchange  for  this. 
But  if  they  do  not  support  me  I  must  go.' 
The  theory  is  a  captivating  one ;  and  Ar- 
nold's evidence  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  deci- 
sive in  favor  of  its  effectiveness.  But  we 
cannot  help  having  grave  suspicions  on  the 
possibility  of  so  thoroughly  weeding  a  school 
of  its  bad  sMbjecta,  as  to  make  the  sixth 
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form  always,  or  eTen  osaallj,  worthy  of  the 
confidence  with  which  the  theory  inrests  it. 
After  all,  suppose  the  sixth  form  to  be  made 
as  good  as  Arnold  could  make  it — ^What 
then  ?  How  far  does  his  experience  war- 
rant us  to  entertain  a  hope  that  the  mass 
will  be  magnetized  and  penetrated  with 
higher  influences,  either  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  upper  classes,  or  through  any 
other  means? 

.    Among  these  means  one  remains,  which 
Arnold's  modesty  has  not  allowed  him  to  par- 
ticularize, which,  nevertheless,  he  turned 
to  marrellous    account.      We   mean  the 
School  Chapel.    On  the  chaplaincy  falling 
▼meant,  he  claimed  its  duties  without  its 
salary,  as  properly  pertaining  to  the  office 
of  head  master.    To  most  schoolboys  Sun- 
day had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  a  day 
lost.     Arnold  made  it  the  most  impressive 
day  in  the  week.     But  he  made  it  so  by  hav- 
ing first  so  far  breathed  into  their  week-day 
life  the  breath  of  thoughtfulne^  and  affec- 
tion, that  they  saw  in  his  Sunday  ministra- 
tions only  the  '  graver  face  of  love,' — that 
love  which  characterized  their  daily  inter- 
course— graver,  yet  the  same.     He  always 
addressed  himself  in  his  sermons  to  their 
particular  condition,  as  far  as  he  could  de- 
cipher it      *  I  never  like  preaching  any 
where  else  so  well,'  he  said ;  '  for  one's  boys 
are  even  more  than  a  parish,  inasmuch  as 
one  knows  more  of  them  all  individually 
than  can  easily  be  the  case  in  a  parish,  and 
has  a  double  authority  over  them,  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual.'     In  this  manner 
he  was  able  to  use  the  pulpit  as  a  means  of 
communicating  with  them  all  upon  their 
real  habits,  wants,  and  failings,  with  the 
same  warmth  and  sympathy  as  if  he  had 
been  speaking  with  them  individually  in 
private— only  rising  into  a  more  solemn  and 
affecting  tone.     Mr.  Stanley  bears  witness 
to  the  effect  of  his  sermons  at  the  moment 
of  delivery,  upon  all  but  the  very  youngest. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  listening  looks 
of  Arnold's  scholars,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
and  the  listless  looks  of  most  schoolboys  at 
their  respective  places  of  worship !    Take, 
by  way  of  example,  some  seven  hundred 
young  Etonians,  decorously  sitting  out  the 
routine  discourses  of  an   Eton   fellow,   a 
stranger  to  his  congregation,  preaching  in 
his  turn !     Nevertheless,  the  precedent  is 
not  to  be   followed  rashly.     Arnold  the 
schoolmaster  and  Arnold  the  preacher  were 
not  only  one  and  the  same  person,  but  he 
was  equally  admirable  in  the  two  capacities. 
It  is  not  from '  the  tongue  that  truths  divine  | 
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come  mended,'  but  from  the  life.  The  pul- 
pit of  a  mere  popular  preacher  would  be 
nothing  better  than  Orator  Henley's  tub«  or 
any  other  piece  of  painted  wood.  While 
the  exhortations  of  a  master,  whose  practice 
was  in  contradiction  to  his  precepts,  would 
be  purely  mischievous;  and  mischievous 
in  proportion  to  the  talent  he  might  dis- 
play. 

On  the  whole,  the  problem  of  education, 
public  or  private,  is  left  by  Arnold  pretty 
much  where  it  was  before ;  a  question  to  be 
determined,  in  every  case,  by  its  own  cir- 
cumstances— by  the  character  of  the  mas- 
ter and  the  character  of  the  boy.  The 
only  point  which  he  has  peremptorily  decid- 
ed is,  that  any  thing  is  better  than  a  large 
private  school — ^that  is,  a  private  school 
with  more  than  thirty  boys.  On  the  suppo- 
sition of  our  agreeing  with  Talleyrand,  that 
of  all  actual  modes  of  education  an  Eng- 
lish public  school  may  be  assumed,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  the  best,  we  agree  still  more 
cordially  with  him  in  his  limitation, '  Mais 
c'est  deiestabUJ 

There  was  little,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
peculiarities  of  its  system  to  make  Rugby 
an  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  not  only  much,  but  every  thing,  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  system  administered  by 
Arnold.  He  had  all  the  qualities  which 
conciliate  the  love  and  reverence  of  boys. 
There  was  in  him  a  vigor  and  a  tenderness 
which  aided  and  controlled  each  other — 
which  made  him  feel,  that  when  he  could 
either  no  longer  run  up  the  library  stairs,  or 
could  receive  a  boy  from  his  parents  for  the 
first  time  without  emotion,  he  should  have 
no  business  there ;  an  utter  absence  of  trick, 
or  pedantry,  or  assumption ;  a  frankness, 
when  ignorant,  in  confessing  his  ignorance, 
and  sending  the  boys  to  Mr.  Lee;  amanliness 
when  he  made  mistakes,  in  acknowledging 
and  retrieving  them;  a  singleness  and 
straightforwardness  of  conduct — a  sunbeam 
was  not  more  direct  1 — that  commanded  the 
confidence,  which  his  confidingness  would 
have  won ;  a  supremacy  of  will,  that  was 
neither  to  be  wearied,  nor  baffled,  nor  sub- 
dued ;  an  evident  living  out  of  himself  for 
nobler  objects  than  the  pomps  or  vanities 
of  this  world,  its  principalities,  or  its  pow- 
ers. These  irresistible  attractions  were 
visible  to  all — '  to  the  dullest  peasant  in 
his  camp.'  All  rejoiced  in  his  superiority, 
and  were  proud  of  being  his  pupils.  To 
have  been  taught  by  Arnold,  was  like  serv- 
ing under  Nelson.  All  felt  that  he  lived 
for  them,  not  only  in  his  head  but  in  hift 
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heart.  All  knew  that  yoa  had  only  to  be 
worthy  of  his  friendship,  and  you  had  a 
friend  in  him  for  life.  No  wonder  that 
their  schoolfellow  should  record  of  them, 
that  many  of  them  would  willingly  have  died 
for  him  in  return  1  We  have  heard  it  regret- 
ted that  a  man  who  would  have  been  in 
his  proper  place  swaying  all  the  Russias, 
or  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  Antonines, 
should  have  been  thrown  away  on  the  hope- 
less experiment  of  reclaiming  a  public 
school.  No  such  throne  being  ready  for 
him,  he  perhaps  got,  in  the  absolute  gov- 
ernance of  a  public  school,  what  was  most 
like  it.  Among  our  professions,  few  would 
have  opened  to  him  a  wider  field  of  useful- 
ness ;  or  have  exhibited,  so  fully  and  suc- 
cessfully, his  most  characteristic  powers. 
He  was  himself  satisfied  with  his  lot  in  life. 
If  ever  he  wished  to  change  it,  it  was  only 
iQ  the  hope  of  making  himself  more  useful 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  theological  chair 
at  Oxford.  '  Do  not  understand  this  as 
implying  any  weariness  with  Rugby ;  far 
from  it.  I  have  got  a  very  effective  posi- 
tion here,  which  I  would  only  quit  for  one 
which  seems  even  more  effective.  But  I 
keep  one  great  place  of  education  sound 
and  free ;  and  unavoidably  gain  an  influ- 
ence with  many  young  men,  and  endeavor 
to  make  them  see  that  they  ought  to  think 
on  and  understand  a  subject,  before  they 
take  up  a  party  view  about  it.' — (1836.) 
We  should  have  liked  to  have  kept  com- 
pany with  Arnold  a  little  longer— discus- 
sing with  him  his  fresh  and  generous  spec* 
ulations,  and  sitting  by  his  side,  as  under 
a  green  olive-tree  in  the  court  of  the  Lord. 
But  we  must  stop.  His  Thucydides,  his 
history,  his  sermons,  his  miscellaneous 
writings,  are  all  proofs  of  his  ability  and 
goodness.  Yet  the  story  of  his  Life  is  worth 
them  all. 

In  what  we  have  written,  we  have  two 
objects  principally  in  view — that  of  bring- 
ing out  his  character  in  its  true  light;  and 
that  of  warning  good  men  against  quarrel- 
ling with  each  other  for  differences  of  opin- 
ion. Few  of  the  ways  which  lead  to  virtue 
are  more  full  of  pleasantness  and  peace, 
than  that  which  brings  us  to  warm  our 
hearts  by  putting  them  in  close  contact  with 
noble  natures.  '  I  am  not  the  rose,  but  I 
live  with  the  rose,'  (says  the  Eastern  apo- 
logue,) '  and  so  I  have  become  sweet.'  On 
the  other  hand,  few  things  are  more  dis- 
heartening than  the  sight  of  good  men  turn- 
ing their  very  goodness  into  a  source  of 
atrife  and  bitterness.     The  poet  of  the 


Christian  Year  and  Editor  of  Hooker, 
should  have  known  better.  For  Hooker  has 
told  him,  and  all,  'Ye  are  not  now  to  learn 
that  as  of  itself  it  is  not  hurtful,  so  neither 
should  it  be  to  any  scandalous  or  offensive, 
in  doubtful  cases,  to  hear  the  differing  judg- 
ments of  men.  Be  it  that  Cephas  hath  one 
interpretation,  and  Apollos  another;  that 
Paul  is  of  this  mind,  and  Benmabas  of  that ; 
if  this  offend  you,  the  fault  is  yours.  Carry 
peaceable  minds,  and  you  may  have  com* 
fort  by  this  variety.' 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS  OP  MILAN. 

Fron  Ui«  Fonlgn  Qovtorly  B«Tftaw. 

M11.AM,  igqNwitwaOtt,  1944. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Scien- 
tific Association  of  Italy  is  over ; — the '  Con- 
gresso  Gonvocato  in  Milano,'  so  long  looked 
forward  to  has  come  together  and  dispersed 
again,  and  Milan  is  returning  to  its — sooth 
to  say^-somewhat  unscientific  condition 
again.  The  first  question  to  be  asked  and 
answered  is — Has  the  meeting  been  a  sac* 
cessful  one  ?  The  partisans  of  the  associa- 
tion point  triumphantly  in  reply,  to  the  list 
of  members,  amounting  to  nearly  twelve 
hundred.  It  is  a  larger  number  than  has 
assembled  at  any  one  of  the  previous  meet- 
ings, and  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  indicate 
that  an  interest  in  scientific  matters^  and 
love  for  the  pursuits  of  science  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  Italy.  The  large  number  of  mem- 
bers composing  this  sixth  congress,  is  the 
more  remarkable,  say  the  managers  of  the 
Milanese  arrangements,  seeing  that  the  eli- 
gibility of  those  who  presented  themselves 
for  admission  tvi  its  ranks,  was  far  more  se- 
verely scrutinized  than  has  been  the  case  at 
previous  meetings.  Thus  it  was  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  been 
a  member  of  any  or  all  of  the  five  former 
assemblies,  was  no  title  of  admissibility. 
And  much  heart-burning,  discontent,  and 
jealousy,  has  arisen  from  the  decision. 

But  is  the  mere  enumeration  of  its  mem- 
bers, granting  them  to  be  all  honorable  men 
in  the  roU  of  science,  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  inquiry — has  the  Milanese  meeting  been 
a  successful  one?  We  think  not  quite. 
What  are  the  objects  of  these  locomotive 
meetings  in  the  different  cities  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  f  If  the  sole  purpose  is 
the  assembling  as  large  a  number  of  men 
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occupied  in  scientific  pursuits,  for  the  sake 
of  inlercominunication,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  science  by  the  opportunity  thus  fur- 
nished them  of  comparing  their  experiences, 
the  results  which  they  have  attained,  and 
the  doubts  which  have  beset  them ; — if  these 
were  the  sole  objects  in  view,  it  would  seem 
a  better  plan  to  select  some  most  central 
and  otherwise  convenient  city  as  the  per- 
manent place  of  meeting.  Many  advanta- 
ges would  attend  this  method  of  organizing 
the  association.  But  there  are  other  objects 
in  contemplation,  and  those  assuredly  not 
the  least  important  in  the  scheme  of  these 
associations,  which  all  the  leading  nations 
of  Europe  have  now  copied  from  each  other, 
that  would  be  lost  if  their  locomotive  char- 
acter were  abandoned.  Perhaps  in  Germa- 
ny, England,  and  France,  the  most  valuable 
result  of  these  meetings  is  the  influence 
they  may  be  expected  to  exercise  on  the 
city  in  which  they  assemble.  In  Italy  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  case.  Tor- 
pid, lethargic,  and  intellectually  dead,  as  is 
the  society  of  the  cities  of  Italy  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  a  great  matter  to  awaken  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  the  fact  that  there  are  interests 
and  occupations  other  than  the  eternal 
roand  of  intolerable  insipidities  offered  by 
the  boudoir,  the  theatre,  the  casino,  and  the 
e^rso.  In  a  state  of  society  such  as  that 
which  many  circumstances  oflong  standing 
conspire  to  render  the  social  life  of  Italy, 
where  the  votaries  of  science  are,  for  the 
most  part,  poor,  unappearing,  recluse  men, 
exercising  absolutely  no  influence  on  the  so- 
cial world  around  them,  it  is  of  no  small  mo- 
ment to  exhibit  science  majestic  in  the  im- 
posing strength  of  its  united  forces,  honor- 
ed by  the  world,  and  reverenced  by  the 
great  and  powerful. 

This  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant object  of  these  annual  meetings  in  Italy. 
And  having  explained  our  views  on  this 
point,  we  cannot  but  confess  our  opinion 
that  the  Milan  meeting  was  not  so  success- 
ful a  one  as  could  have  been  wished. 

The  contrast  indeed  between  the  recep- 
tion of  the  scientific  men  of  Italy  at  Flor- 
ence, a  year  or  two  ago,  and  at  Milan  this 
year  was  truly  remarkable.  It  was  not  that 
the  ojficial  reception  was  less  distinguished 
for  its  cordiality  and  magnificence ;  though 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  expenses  of 
the  meeting  were  supplied  from  a  diflferent 
source  in  the  two  capitals  in  question.  At 
Florence,  it  was  the  grand  duke,  whose  lib- 
erality and  munificence  were  exerted  to  the 
utmost  to  make  the  meeting  agreeable  to 
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its  members,  and  to  do  honor  to  science  in 
their  persons.  At  Milan  the  government 
did  scarcely  any  thing.  Almost,  if  not 
quite,  all  the  expense  was  borne  by  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Milan.  This  is  an  extremely 
rich  body,  and  its  expenditure  has  been 
very  large  on  the  occasion.  Every  thing 
was  done  'by  the  corporation  in  the  most 
liberal,  indeed,  magnificent  manner.  It 
was  not  in  this  point  that  the  contrast  showed 
itself;  but  in  one  of  unfortunately  far  great- 
er importance. 

It  was  in  the  social  reception  which  the 
Congress  met. with  in  either  city ; — ^not  its 
individual  members — that  is  another  mat* 
ter  ;-*but  the  Congress  as  a  body.    In  a 
word,  it  was  at  Florence  the  fashion  ;  at 
Milan  it  was  the  reverse.    At  Florence 
'  every  body,'  all  the  noblesse,  the  ladies, 
with  the  grand  duchess  at  their  head,  and 
the  'world  of  fashion,'  took  pleasure  in 
mixing  with  the '  world  of  science,'  joining 
ifJB  meetings,  its  dinners,  even  attending  its 
sectional  discussions.    The  grand  duchess 
attended  several.     At  Milan,  a  very  differ- 
ent feeling  was  observable.     As  a  body  the 
nobility  held  themselves  aloof.    They  did, 
indeed,  give,  it  may  be  urged,  one  ball  to 
t|ie  members  of  the  congress  at  their  '  Cas* 
ino  del  Nobili.'     But,  this  duty  done,  they 
held  themselves  aloof.    The  evening  meet- 
ings at  the  Ricardi  Palace,  in  Florence, 
used  to  be  crowded  to  overflowing  with  all 
the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  city.  The  rooms 
of  the  Palazzo  Marino,  in  which  the  eve- 
ning meetings  were  held  in  Milan,  present- 
ed the  melancholy  appearance  of  a  num- 
ber of  middle-aged  gentlemen  wandering 
through  the  half-filled  and  nearly   silent 
rooms,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  being  out 
of  their  element,  dying  of  ennui,  and  any 
thing  but  enjoying  themselves.    No!  the 
Milan  belles  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  wise  men.    Milan  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women.    But  upon  this  occa* 
sion  they  decided  it  to  be  mauvais  ton  to 
show  themselves.    It  may  be  very  possible 
that  the  interests  of  science  were  advanced 
all  the  more  uninterruptedly  from  the  phi- 
losophers having  been  left  to  their  own  lu- 
cubrations.   But  the  result  certainly  was 
that  the  Congress  wore  a  dull  and  grim  ap- 
pearance compared  to  the  festive,  gala-like 
meeting  of  Florence. 

Now,  that  the  black-coated  disciples  of 
Urania  should  have  been  unblest  at  Milan 
by  the  presence  of  the  gaily-decked  vota- 
ries of  Terpsichore,  is  a  matter  of  infinitely 
small  consequence.    In  all  seriousness  the 
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Congress  may  have  very  probably  served  its 
purely  scientific  end  all  the  better  for  the 
absence  of  a  number  of  exclusive,  illiterate 
nobles,  and  their,  if  possible,  more  illiterate 
and  uneducated  wives  and  daughters.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  Milanese  society,  thus  man- 
ifested, is  of  no  small  moment  as  regards 
the  future  hopes  and  destinies  of  Italy. 

For  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was  not 
simply  because  the  beaux  and  belles  of  Mi- 
lan are  almost  wholly  uneducated  and  illit- 
erate that  they,  therefore,  found  nothing  to 
attract  them  in  the  society  of  the  philoso- 
phers, and  for  that  reason  did  not  go  near 
them.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  would  have 
shown  themselves,  and  '  talked  of  Shak- 
Bpeare  and  the  musical  glasses,'  or  of  Gali- 
leo and  hydropathy,  like  others  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  if  the  Congress  had  been 
a  Congress  of  nobles  instead  of,  for  the  most 
part,  roturiers.  Here  was  the  point  of  dif- 
ficulty. 

Yes!  the  Congress,  whatever  its  other 
claims  to  consideration  may  have  been,  was 
deficient  in  '  quarterings,'  and  was,  there- 
fore, no  company  for  the  Milanese  noblesse. 
Nowhere,  in  Europe,  is  the  effete  barbarism 
of  '  castes'  more  in  vigor  than  at  Milan. 
The  result,  of  course  and  of  necessity,  is 
that  the  exdusives  there  are  the  least  ad- 
vanced in  social  and  moral  civilization  of 
all  the  great  cities  of  Italy.  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  these  noble  blockheads  have  a 
Casino  for  themselves  and  their  females,  to 
whose  festivities  the  more  distinguished  of 
their  non-noble  fellow-citizens  are  invited 
— after  what  manner  does  the  civilized 
nineteenth-century  Englishman  think  ? 
Thus:  A  gallery  has  been  constracted 
looking  from  above  into  the  ball-room. 
There  such  more  distinguished  roturiers, 
with  their  families,  as  the  privileged  caste 
may  condescend  to  invite — not  to  share — 
but  to  witness  their  festivities,  being  duly 
fenced  in  with  an  iron  grating,  may  gaze 
through  the  bars  at  the  Paradise  that  they 
can  never  enter.  It  is  at  least  something  I 
They  may  there  see  what  it  is  to  be  '  noble !' 
The  happy  ones,  thus  permitted  to  feast 
their  eyes,  may,  at  least,  boast  to  their  less 
fortunate  fellow-citizens,  of  the  condescen- 
sion with  which  they  have  been  honored, 
and  thus  propagate,  in  some  degree,  the 
blessings  of  exclusiveness  among  the  ranks 
of  the  swinish  multitude!  In  their  happy 
gallery,  at  the  top  of  the  noble  ball-room, 
they  may,  at  least,  inhale  the  refuse  breath 
steaming  ap  from  noble  lungs — delicious 
gales  from  Araby  the  blest.     Surely  this  is 


something.  The  wealthy  citizens  of  Milan 
feel  that  it  is  ;  and  they  value  the  so  conde- 
scendingly granted  privilege  accordingly. 

Yes  I  the  roturier  citizens  of  Milan — ^in- 
credible as  it  may  seem  to  those  whose  more 
civilized  social  system  has  given  them  the  feel- 
ings of  men  in  the  place  of  those  of  slaves 
—do  gratefully  and  gladly  accept  these  invi- 
tations. Yes!  for  one  of  the  curses  most  sure- 
ly attendant  on  the  undue  separation  of  a  pri-* 
vileged  caste,  is  the  degradation  otboth  par- 
ties— ^the  real  abasement  of  the  pariah,  as 
well  as  the  fancied  exaltation  of  the  noble. 

And  these  exclusive  nobles  pretend  to 
feelings  of  patriotism  ! — pretend  to  hate  the 
Austrians! — to  sigh  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy  from  her  oppressors!  We  stronglj 
recommend  them  to  change  the  tone  of 
their  aspirations.  They  should  cling  to  the 
Austrian  rule.  That  alone  can  preserve  to 
them  their  present  social  position.  They 
should  welcome  the  domination  of  a  social 
system,  whose  principles,  and  whose  plans 
for  the  world's  future  are  far  more  congru- 
ous with  their  own,  than  those  of  the  men 
who  hope  for  and  await  the  regeneration  of 
Italy.  Of  a  surety  these  so  aristocratically 
exclusive  patriots  are  under  the  influence 
of  a  great  mistake.  If  the  day  should  come 
— or  to  speak  more  truthfully — when  the 
day  shall  come,  that  shall  see  Italy  once 
again  what  she  has  been,  and  what  she  may 
be,  the  change  so  difficult  to  make  will  not 
be  made  for  their  profit.  The  revolution 
which  must  be  brought  about  by  the  en- 
lightened minds  and  stout  right  arms  of  It- 
aly's worthiest  sons  will  not  be  brought 
about,  they  may  rest  assured,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  pushing  backward  the  social  sys- 
tem of  young  Italy  to  such  a  point  of  anti- 
quated barbarism,  as  may  suit  their  present 
privileges,  pursuits,  tastes,  and  notions. 
No !  the  nobles  of  Milan  had  better  change 
either  their  social  nabits,  or  their  politics, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  social  as- 
pect and  influences  of  the  Congress  at  Mi- 
lan, and  expressed  our  opinion  that  it  can- 
not be  considered  to  have  been  successful 
in  this  point  of  view,  we  have  a  few  words 
to  say  of  it  in  its  purely  scientific  capacity. 

There  were,  as  will  almost  always  be  the 
case  in  these  things,  several '  places  in  the 
middle  where  the  pasty  was  not ;'  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  meeting  was  not  only  a  full  one, 
but  highly  respectable  also  from  quality  as 
well  as  quantity.      Humboldt   and  Arago 

I  were    among  the   regretted    absentees    to 
whom  we  have  alluded.    It  was  sought  to 
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mitigate  our  regrets  by  assuring  as  that 
they  would  be  present  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  which  is  to  take  place  at  Naples. 

Rfippel  of  Frankfort,  the  well-known 
African  traveller,  a  veritable  German  Mun* 
go  Parke,  was  there,  and  read  several  pa^ 
pers  in  the  Zoological  section.  Von  Ham- 
mer Purgstall  from  Vienna,  the  historian  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  was  a  member  of  the 
Geological  section.  Gr&berg  von  HemsO, 
whose  name  as  a  geographer  has  been  made 
known  throughout  Europe,  by  his  work  on 
Morocco — the  most  authentic  we  have — 
and  who  is  now  librarian  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  read  a  long  paper  on  the 
recent  progresses  of  geographical  science. 
Orioli,  from  Corfu,  a  Bolognese,  exiled 
from  bis  Country  for  liberal  opinions,  was 
there,  and  communicated  to  the  Physical 
section  some  remarkably  curious  discover- 
ies respecting  the  laws  which  regulate  elec- 
trical currents. 

The  astronomers  Plana  from  Turin,  and 
Amaci  from  Florence,  were  there. 

The  Cavaliere  Schmidt  of  Berlin,  who 
is  the  son-in-law  of  our  celebrated  entomol- 
ogist Spence,  and  himself  an  enthusiastic 
votary  of  the  same  science,  read  a  paper 
in  the  Zoological  section,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Prince  de  Canino,  Charles  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  was  of  course  there,  and  was, 
at  may  be  said,  the  soul  of  the  meeting. — 
He  it  was  who  first  introduced  these  annu- 
al assemblies  into  Italy,  his  adopted  coun- 
try. He  was  president  of  the  Zoological 
section. 

There  were  twenty-four  Englishmen 
among  the  nearly  twelve  hundred  members 
of  the  Congress.  Among  them  may  be 
specially  mentioned  Lord  Northampton, 
Dr.  Roget,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  and  Lord  de 
Mawley.  But  none  o^  the  twenty-four 
took  any  active  share  in  the  business  of  the 
meeting.  Some  of  the  qualifications  as- 
signed to  our  countrymen,  in  the  printed 
lists  of  members,  are  strange  enough,  and 
imply  strange  misconceptions  on  the  part 
of  the  admitting  body.  For  instance,  as 
one  gentleman's  title  of  admissibility  to  a 
scientific  congress,  he  is  stated  to  be  '  The 
Director  of  the  East  India  Company.' 

Then  we  must  by  no  means  omit  to  re- 
cord among  the  natahhs^  that  the  Congress 
counted  amonj  its  members  two  ladies — 
the  Baroness  Ernests  Kotz,  and  the  Bar- 
oness Luigia  Kotz,  both  canonesses,  und 
both  of  Vienna.  They  were  members  of 
the  Physical  seetioD. 
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Lastly,  the  General  President  of  the 
Congress  was  the  Conte  Borromeo,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  sainted  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  whose  tomb,  in  the 
centre  of  the  magnificent  duamo,  is  to  the 
present  day  rarely  unsurrounded  by  a  group 
of  worshippers,  in  fact  the  worthy  presi- 
dent's ancestor  is  by  far  the  most  popular 
saint  in  the  calendar  at  Milan.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  opened  with  a 
speech  by  the  noble  president,  which  had 
the  effect  of  reminding  the  members  in  the 
outset,  that  they  were  on  Austrian  territo- 
ry, under  the  surveillance  of  Austrian  au- 
thorities, watched  with  Austrian  jealousy, 
and  assembled  by  the  grudging  sufferance 
of  Austria.  In  truth  there  were  few  there 
whose  hearts  or  heads  required  any  remind- 
ing of  these  humiliating  facts ;  and  the 
discontent  to  which  the  Count  Borromeo's 
speech  gave  rise  was  very  general,  and 
deeply  felt,  if  not  loudly  expressed.  From 
the  general  tone  of  the  speech,  it  might 
properly  have  been  addressed  to  a  number 
of  schoolboys,  whom  their  master  chose  to 
permit,  once  and  away,  as  an  exercise  of 
their  ingenuity,  to  employ  themselves  on 
topics  of  their  own  selection,  instead  of  on 
a  set  theme.  He  recommended  them  to 
give  their  attention  to  such  and  such  sub- 
jects, and  admonished  them  to  shun  such 
and  such  others.  The  Prince  de  Canino 
let  fall  some  words  in  his  inaugural  address 
to  his  section,  which  were  evidently  in- 
tended to  reply  to  the  ungracious  and  ill- 
timed  observations  of  the  president.  The 
speech  was  printed  by  Canino,  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  members  of  the  Congress ;  but 
the  words  which  in  the  following  extracts 
are  in  italics,  were  not  allowed  by  the  Cen- 
sor to  be  printed.  We  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain a  MS.  copy  of  them. 

He  had  congratulated  the  assemby  on 
the  presence  of  Cardinal  Gaisruck  of 
Vienna,  among  them, — the  first  dignitary 
of  the  church  who  had  attended  any  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  institution.  And 
from  this  he  took  occasion  to  say :  The  al- 
liance of  religion  with  knowledge  is  not  a 
command  of  human  invention,  but  is  the 
design  of  evangelical  truth.  And  he  who 
breidcs  or  loosens  their  connexion,  is  not 
only  the  enemy  of  man,  but  the  adversary 

of  God  I But  since  the  voice  is 

ever  usefidy  which  is  raised  to  maintain  the 
inexpugnable  right  of  free  discussion  for  all 
men,  1  turn  myself  to  tfou^  my  most  worthy 
colleagues, — to  you  whose  wishes  are  not  for 
the  lismtaii4m  rf  thought,  but  are  in  favor 
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of  its  unshackled  conquests^  and  the  pro* 
gressive  enlargement  of  its  boundaries.* 

Ganino's  speech  was  received  with  im- 
meDse  applause.     He  has,  in  fact,   almost 
all  the  qualities  roost  necessary  to  ensure 
unbounded  popularity  among  such  a  body 
as   that   composing  the  Congress— or  in- 
deed among  any  men.     His  scientific  ac- 
quirements are  well  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope.    He  may  fairly  be  classed  among  the 
first  zoologists  of  the  day.     But,  if  his  sci- 
ence is  not  such  as  that  of  princes  is  usual- 
ly found  to  be,  the  works  published  by  him 
on  his  favorite  pursuit  are  truly  princely. 
He  holds  and  professes  openly  republican 
principles.      And     his    manners,    habits, 
dress,  and  address,  are  far  more  in  keeping 
with  his  opinions,  than  with  the  social  rank 
which  fortune  has  assigned  him.     Though 
somewhat  corpulent,  he  is  very  active,  and 
even  alert.     His  figure  and  entire  appear- 
ance are  as  far  as  well  might  be  from  that 
of  the  beau-ideal  of  miss-in-her-teens ;  but 
a  physiognomist  would  proncfunce  him  still 
extremely  hlandsome.    He  wears  an  enor- 
mous beard  and  moustache,  as  black  as  a 
coal,  which  yet  do  not  avail  to  conceal  the 
play  of  his  very  expressive  and  highly  bo 
nevolent  mouth.      His  eyes    are    black, 
bright,  piercing,  and  never  for  an  instant 
quiet.     Every  morning,  a  little  before  the 
hour  of  the  opening  of  the  section,   he 
might  be  seen  bustling  about  the  quadran- 
gle of  the  Palazzo  Brera,  with  his  quick 
but  shuffling  gait,  a  load  of  books,  papers, 
and  portfolios  under  his  arm,  the  capacious  I 
pockets  of  his  broad,  and  somewhat  seedy, 
black  coat,  stuffed  with  copies  of  his  yes- 
terday's printed  speech,  or  some  new  bro- 
thure  of  interest  to  his  section,  and  enter- 
ing into  close  confabulation  with  one  or 
other  of  the   members  of  it.      He  talks 
Italian,  French,  and  English,  with  equal 
facility,  and  almost    equal  correctness. — 
With  all  these  qualities,  it  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  he  was  indeed  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  the  Congress. 

By  his  help,  and  that  of  several  other 
kindred  spirits,  the  Congress  passed  off 
pleasantly  enough ;  and  we  contrived  to 
enjoy  ourselves  very  satisfactorily,  despite 
the  cold  shoulder  of  the  Milanese  exclu- 
sives,  and  the  ill-omened  opening  speech 
of  our  apparently  thoroughly  Austrianized 
president.  There  were  geological  excur- 
sions along  the  coarse  of  the  Adda,  and  in 
the  highly  interesting  neighborhood  of  Va- 
rese,  for  the  geologists  j — several  extremely 
curious  chemical  experiments,  by  Professor 


SchOnbein  for  the  chemists ;  and  much  in- 
formation, many  novel  communications, 
various  pleasant  meetings,  new  acquaint- 
anceships formed,  and  old  friendships  re- 
newed, and  much  good  fellowship  for 
all. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing sections ; 

1.  Medicine ;  with  a  subsection  for  Sur- 
gery ;  2.  Zoology  ;  Anatomy  ;  Compara- 
tive Physiology.  3.  Botany;  Vegetable 
Physiology.  4.  Geology;  Mineralogy; 
Geography.  5.  Mathematics.  6.  Chem- 
istry.    7.  Agronomy;  Technology. 

And  the  only  instance  we  heard  of  all 
concerned  not  being  perfectly  contented 
with  this  distribution,  was  in  the  case  of 
the  members  of  the  fourth  section.  The 
geographers  complained  loudly  that  the  ge- 
ologists took  up  all  the  time;  and  that 
they  had  no  opportunity  to  get  in  a  word. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  two  rival  sciences 
ought  each  to  have  formed  a  section ;  and 
such  will,  doubtless,  be  the  case  at  future 
meetings. 

Among  many  matters  of  interest  was  the 
formation  of  a  society  for  the  improvement 
of  Italian  wines.     The  aim  and  ambition 
of  the  society  is  the  exclusion  of  French 
and  other  foreign  wines  from  the  peninsu- 
la, by  those  fair  and  legitimate  means,  by 
which  only  an  enlightened  commercial  code 
would  ever  seek  to  exclude  the  commodities 
of  rival  producers; — by  the  amelioration, 
namely,  of  their  own  home  products.     We 
have  very  little  doubt  that  nature  has  been 
sufficiently  bountiful  to  her  favored  Italy 
to  enable  her  to  accomplish  this  great  and 
praiseworthy  object  entirely.     But  she  has 
a  long  and  difficult  path  of  improvement  to 
traverse  before  she  can  hope  to  achieve  it. — 
She  is  probably  equally  defective*  in  her  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  and  her  mode  of  mani^ing 
its  produce  at  present.      The  society  of 
which  we  are  speaking  purposes  to  direct 
its  efforts  to  both  these  objects.     Several 
Italian  wines,  from  different  parts  of  tlie  pe- 
ninsula, were  produced  at  the  public  dinner- 
tables  of  the  Congress ;  and  the  amount  of 
body  and  flavor  in  many  of  them,  was  such 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  on  the  minds  of  com- 
petent judges,  that  judicious  improvements 
in  cultivation,  vintaging,  and  making,  would 
enable  the  vineyards  which  produced  them 
to  compete    with  the  finest  products  of 
France  or  Germany.    The  prevailing  fault 
was  the  too  great  astringency.    It  was  the 
wish  of  several  members  of  the  society,  that 
one  of  its  laws  should  bind  all  those  enroll* 
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ed  in  its  ranks  to  use  no  foreign  wines. —  I 
But  this  was  resisted  by  the  majority ;— on 
higher  grounds,  we  think,  than  a  mere  un- 
willingness to  impose  privations  on  their  ap- 
petite. The  true  method  of  stimulating  the 
producer  to  improve  his  produce,  is  not, 
surely,  to  persuade  the  consumer  to  con- 
tent himself  with  that  which  is  inferior. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  not  uninteresting, 
to  point  out  the  leading  faults  of  the  Italian 
wine-growers  and  wine-makers,  and  to  in- 
dicate the  principal  difficulties  with  which 
the  society  for  the  improvement  of  Italian 
wines  will  have  to  contend ; — but  it  would 
lead  us  too  far  a-field,  at  present.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  best  wines  produced 
at  the  Milan  meeting  were  from  Calabria, 
firom  Sicily,  and  from  Piedmont. 

A  very  handsome  work  on  Milan  and  its 
environs,  in  two  volumes,  royal  8vo.,  com- 
posed expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  print- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  municipality,  was 
presented  to  every  member  of  the  meeting. 
A  commemorative  medal  in  bronze  was  also 
struck  by  the  same  wealthy  and  munificent 
body,  and  presented  to  each  member. 

We  have  only  one  other  remark  to  make 
in  conclusion.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many 
of  those  Italians  who  most  deeply  mourn 
the  present  condition  of  their  country,  and 
most  earnestly  look  forward  to  its  regene- 
ration, that  the  true  friends  of  Italian  pro- 
gress ought  to  abstain  from  attending,  the 
Milan  Congress.  *'  It  is  a  favor,"  they  ar- 
gued, "  granted  by  Austria ; — it  becomes  us 
to  accept  of  none  from  her.  No  results, 
be  assured,  will  be  permitted  by  our  jealous 
tyrant,  which  can,  in  any  way,  tend  to  the 
social  amelioration  of  Italy,  and  every  vol- 
untary contact  with  the  government  of  the 
stranger,  serves  but  to  accustom  us  to  our 
chains,  and  thus  to  rivet  them  the  more 
firmly." 

We  cannot  concur  in  the  tone  of  this 
reasoning.  We  cannot  comprehend  any 
principle  of  delicacy  or  honor  which  should 
restrain  the  Italians  from  seizirg  and  mak- 
ing the  most  of  any  and  every  concession 
that  can  be  wrung  from  their  oppressors. — 
And  as  for  the  'favor^  granted  by  Austria, 
Italy  ought  to  know  right  well  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  would  be  granted  that  her  ty- 
rant felt  she  could  venture  to  withhold.  But 
it  is  exactly  herein  that  lies  the  hope  of  Italy 
Mid  of  other  peoples  similarly  situated.  It 
is  that  by  degrees, — all  too  slow,  alas — but 
still  by  sure  and  irresistible  degrees  the 
general  progress  of  the  world,  and  of  £u- 
r<^an  public  opinion,  drags  on  in  its  re- 
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sistlesa  march  the  slowest  and  most  reluc- 
tant to  move  forward.  The  tendency  of 
these  meetings,  despite  the  jealous  caution 
and  watchfulness  of  Austria, — despite  the 
feudal  exclusiveness  of  a  semi-barbarous  no- 
bility, whose  anti-social  prejudices  are  art- 
fully fostered  by  the  common  foe, — despite 
the  attempted  restrictions  of  an  un-Italian 
president, — despite  the  opposition  of  the 
church  audits  head — the  tendency  of  these 
meetings  is  to  accelerate  the  period  of  Ital- 
ian regeneration.  Austria  knows  it.  The 
Pope  knows  it.  Little  Duke  of  Modena 
knows  it.  And  fain  would  they  crush  the 
Association  to-morrow  if  they  thought  they 
could  do  so  without  incurring  a  still  greater 
danger.  But  a  run-away  horse  can  be  re- 
strained only  to  the  extent  of  the  strength 
of  the  rein.  If  that  6reaA:5  the  driver's  po- 
sition is  infinitely  worse. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZA- 
TION. 
FroBi  the  Athsoeum. 

Curious  enough !  What  next  7  The  facts 
will  do :  but  the  way  ol  accounting  for  them ! 
—Ed. 

Some  time  ago  the  following  remarks 
were  communicated  to  a  learned'  foreigner, 
who  translated  them  into  German,  for  the 
pnryose  of  forwarding  them  to  one  of  the 
continental  periodicals.  Should  the  orig- 
inal be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
AtheruBum,  it  is  now  forwarded  to  the  Edi- 
tor for  that  object  :— 

**  It  appears  to  me  that  intellectual  excite* 
ment,  art  and  science,  commercial  and  mil- 
itary enterprise,  conquest,  empire  and  na- 
tional pre-eminence  have  always  progressed 
in  a  particular  direction. 

'*That  the  line  of  progress,  which  I 
shall  call  the  line  of  Cyfirawd,  forms  a 
slightly  undulating  belt,  or  zone,  encircling 
the  globe,  intersecting  the  equator  at  about 
80°  east  longitude,  and  proceeding  in  a 
north-west  direction  to  near  60°  north  lati- 
tude, when  it  takes  a  southern  course. 

'*  That  the  rate  of  progress  has  always 
been  regular  and  uninterrupted,  corres- 
ponding with  the  retrogradation  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  which  is  50^^  and  a  frac- 
tion in  a  year.  Something  short  of  a 
British  mile.    The  following  are  my  reap 
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"The  earliest  records  we  have  of  the 
centralization  of  knowledge  and  dominion, 
place  its  location  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  where  Nimrod  established  his 
empire,  a.  c.  2247. 

*'  After  a  time  we  lose  the  presence  of 
empire  in  Asia,  and  in  a  period  of  1923 
years,  from  the  above-named,  we  find  it  in 
Greece,  under  Alexander,  a.  c.  324,  at  a 
distance  from  Chaldsa,  along  the  line  of 
Cyffrawd  of  about  27°,  which  if,  for  the 
sake  of  precision,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  set 
down  at  26^43',  will,  at  60"  per  year, 
bring  us  to  the  identical  year  above  men- 
tioned, I.  e.  A.  c.  324 ;  Egypt  and  Tyre 
having  been  visited  by  the  progressing  in- 
fluence. 

*'  From  Greece,  we  find  the  seat  of  em- 
pire removed  to  Italy,  a  distance  of  about 
4^  and  a  half,  in  the  same  direction,  which, 
at  the  same  rate  of  travelling,  will  give  324 
years,  and  bring  us  to  a.  d.  1 ,  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  perhaps, 
the  acme  of  Roman  greatness. 

"  In  Italy,  again,  we  lose  the  imperial 
power,  and  after  800  years  find  it  in  France, 
in  the  hands  of  Charlemagne,  a.  d.  800, 
having  travelled  11°  at  the  same  rate,  and 
In  the  same  direction,  and  taken  Ravenna 
and  Lombardy  in  its  way. 

"  Again,  we  lose  the  presence  of  empire 
in  France,  and  now  after  a  lapse  of  1043 
years,  if  we  apply  the  compasses  to  the  line 
of  Cyffrawd,  allowing  as  before,  50"  to  a 
year,  the  part  of  the  globe  brought  under 
our  notice,  will  be  the  island  of  Britain ; 
and  there,  most  assuredly,  we  shall  find  the 
requisite  characteristics — national  pre-em- 
inence, not  only  in  commercial  and  milita- 
ry enterprise,  and  domestic  institutions,  but 
also  in  that  essential  and  inseparable  dis- 
tinction, foreign  dominion;  for  in  addition 
to  her  European  political  power  and  her 
numerous  colonies,  scattered  over  the  globe, 
Queen  Victoria  is  at  this  moment  actually 
sovereign  of  India,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Uimroaiaya  mountains,  and  can  with  a 
word  influence  the  destinies  even  of  China 

itself. 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  preih 
ent  point  of  centralization  as  marked  by 
the  foot  of  the  compsses,  appears  rather  far 
north,  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  fail  to 
strike  our  observation,  that  even  in  Britain, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  evinces  a  decided 
tendency  to  move  in  the  same  direction. — 
The  northwest  coasts  exhibit  an  unusual 
Auergy.  Scotland  is  taking  the  lead  of 
South  Britain ;  Wales  and  Ireland  are  ri»- 
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ing  into  importance.  Liverpool  has  fairly 
outstripped  its  southern  provincial  compete 
itors,  and  is  rivalling  even  London  itself, 
whilst  Glasgow  is  going  ahead  with  still 
greater  acceleration.  In  fact,  as  regards 
commercial  enterprise,  the  Clyde  and  the 
Mersey  may  challenge  all  the  rivers  of  Eu- 
rope. So  decidedly  is  the  tendency  in  this 
direction,  that  even  the  Western  Islands 
acknowledge  the  irresistible  influence. 

"  Thus  we  find  that  in  4090  years  na- 
tional pre-eminence  has  travelled  from 
Chaldea  to  Britain,  a  distance  of  56^, 
about  4000  miles,  being  near  a  sixth  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  uni- 
formly in  the  same  direction,  afibrding,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  sufficient  data  to 
authorize  the  forming  of  some  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

"Therefore,  from  these  facts,!  infer  that 
there  is  a  certain  influence  analogous  to 
that  of  magnetism,  but  of  a  more  subtile 
nature,  traversing  this  line  of  Cyffirawd  like 
a  tide,  at  the  above  mentioned  rate  of  pro- 
gress, and  acting  upon  the  human  intellect, 
and  the  finer  fibres  of  the  nerves  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  in  which  magnetism  and 
electricity  act  upon  the  grosser  elements  of 
our  composition,  exciting  and  stimulating 
the  mind  to  increased  activity,  and  causing 
higher  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers;  and  the  mind,  thus  excited,  is  im- 
pelled to  the  formation  of  more  extraor* 
dinary  designs,  and  to  greater  daring  in  at- 
tempting their  execution. 

'*  Also,  from  contemporaneous  phenom^ 
na,  it  appears  that  this  influence  extends  it- 
self all  around  the  centre  of  its  position, 
but  with  decreasing  power  for  about  20^, 
occupying  an  area  of  about  40^  in  diame- 
ter, and  tracing  out  in  its  progress,  a  belt  or 
zone  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  of  that 
width. 

"  You  will,  no  doubt,  object  to  all  this, 
and  say  that  there  are  many  phenomena  in 
the  civilized  world  that  this  system  does  nol 
account  for.  I  answer,  that  the  progress 
of  this  influence  resembles  that  of  the  tide, 
and  as  the  tide  of  the  ocean  has  its  waves, 
its  eddies,  and  its  currents,  so  has  this,  but 
in  each  the  main  flood  holds  on  its  coarse 
uninterrupted. 

T.  P«ic«/' 
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GUIZOT  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 

HISTORY. 

From  Blackwood's  Magnxine. 

Machiatel  was  the  first  historian  who 
seems  to  have  formed  a  conception  of  the 
philosophy  of  history.  Before  his  time  the 
narrative  of  human  events  was  little  more 
than  a  series  of  biographies,  imperfectly 
connected  together  by  a  few  slight  sketch- 
es of  the  empires  on  which  the  actions  of 
their  heroes  were  exerted.  In  this  style  of 
history,  the  ancient  writers  were,  and  to  the 
end  of  time  probably  will  continue  to  be, 
altogether  inimitable.  Their  skill  in  nar- 
rating a  story,  in  developing  the  events  of 
a  life,  in  tracing  the  fortunes  of  a  city  or  a 
state,  as  they  were  raised  by  a  succession  of 
illustrions  patriots,  or  sunk  by  a  series  of 
oppressive  tyrants,  has  never  been  approach- 
ed in  modern  times.  The  histories  of  Xen- 
ophon  and  Thucydides,  of  Livy  and  Sallust, 
of  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  are  all  more  or  less 
formed  on  this  model ;  and  the  more  ex- 
tended view  of  history,  as  embracing  an  ac- 
count of  the  countries  the  transactions  of 
which  were  narrated,  originally  formed, 
and  to  a  great  part  executed,  by  the  father 
of  history,  Herodotus,  appears  to  have  been, 
in  an  unaccountable  manner,  lost  by  his 
successors.^ 

In  these  immortal  works,  however,  hu- 
man transactions  are  uniformly  regarded  as 
they  have  been  affected  by,  or  called  forth 


events  with  which  it  abounds ;  scarce  any 
general  views  on  the  progress  of  society,  or 
the  causes  to  which  its  astonishing  progress 
in  the  Roman  state  was  owing,  are  to  be 
found.     In  the  introduction  to  the  life  of 
Catiline,  Sallust  has  given,  with  unequalled 
power,  a  sketch  of  the  causes  which  cor- 
rupted the  republic;  and  if  his  work  had 
been  pursued  in  the  same  style,  it  would 
indeed  have  been  a  philosophical  history. — 
But  neither  the  Catiline  nor  the  Jugurthine 
war  are  histories;  they  are  chapters  of  hifr> 
tory,  containing  two  interesting  biographies. 
Scattered  through  the  writings  of  Tacitus, 
are  to  be  found  numerous  caustic  and  pro- 
found observations  on  human  nature,  and 
the  increasing  vices  and  selfishness  of  a 
corrupted  age:    but,  like  the  maxims  of 
Rochefoucault,  it  is  to  individual,  not  gene- 
ral, humanity   that  they  refer;   and  they 
strike  us  as  so  admirably  just,  because  they 
do  not  describe  general  causes  operating 
upon  society  as  a  body — which  oAen  make 
little  impression  save  on  a  few  reflecting 
minds — but  strike  direct  to  the    human 
heart  in  a  way  which  comes  home  to  the 
breast  of  every  individual  who  reads  them. 
Never  was  x  juster  observation  than  that 
the  human  tnind  is  never  quiescent ;  it  may 
not  give  tbe  external  symptoms  of  action, 
but  it  do^s  not  cease  to  have  the  internal 
action  *  it  sleeps,  but  even  then  it  dreams. 
Writers  innumerable  have  declaimed  on  the 
nigkt  of  the  Middle  Ages— on  the  deluge 


the  agency  of,  individual  men.      We  are  of t)arbarism  which,  under  the  Goths,  flood- 


never  presented  with  a  view  of  society  in  a 
mass;  as  influenced  by  a  series  of  causer 
and  effects  independent  of  the  agency  of 
individual  man — or,  to  speak  more  correct- 
ly, in  the  development  of  which  the  agency 
IB  an  unconscious,  and  often  almost  a  pas- 
sive,  instrument.      Constantly    regarding 
history   as  an  extensive  species  of  biogra- 
phy, they  not  only  did  not  withdraw  the 
eye  to  the  distance  necessa^f  to  obtain  such 
a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  things, 
hot  they  did  the  reverse.     Their  great  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  the  eye  so  close  as  to  see 
the  whole  virtue^  or  vices  of  the  principal 
figures,  which  they  exhibited  on  their  mov- 
ing panorama ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  ren- 
dered it  incapable  of  perceiving,   at  the 
same  time,  the  movement  of  the  whole  so- 
cial body  of  which  they  formed  a  part. — 
Even  Livy,  in  his  pictured  narrative  of  Ro- 
man victories,  is  essentially  biographical. 
His  inimitable  work  owes  its  enduring  ce- 
lebrity to  the  charming  episodes  of  indi- 
vidaalsy  or  grwhic  pictures  of  particular 
Vol.  IV.— No.  II.        12 


^d  the  world — on  the  torpor  of  the  human 
mind,  under  the  combined  pressure  of  sav- 
age violence  and  priestly  superstition  ;  yet 
this  was  precisely  the  period  when  the 
minds  of  men,  deprived  of  external  vent, 
turned  inwards  on  themselves;  and  that 
the  learned  and  thoughtful,  shut  out  from 
any  active  part  in  society  by  the  general 
prevalence  of  military  violence,  sought,  in 
the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  employment  in 
reflecting  on  the  mind  itself,  and  the  gene- 
ral causes  which,  under  its  guidance,  ope- 
rated upon  society.  The  influence  of  \his 
great  change  in  the  direction  of  thought  at 
once  appeared  when  knowledge,  liberated 
from  the  cloister  and  the  university,  again 
took  its  place  among  the  affairs  of  men. — 
Machiavel  in  Italy,  and  Bacon  in  England, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  know- 
ledge, reasoned  upon  human  afiairsos  a  ^ct- 
ence.  They  spoke  of  the  minds  of  men  as 
perinanently  governed  by  certain  causes, 
and  of  known  principles,  always  leading  to 
the  same  results ;  they  treated  of  politics  as 
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a  science  in  which  certain  known  laws  ex- 
isted, and  could  be  discovered,  as  in  me- 
chanics and  hydraulics.  This  was  a  great 
step  in  advance,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
superior  age  of  the  world,  and  the  wide 
sphere  to  which  political  observation  had 
now  been  applied,  had  permitted  the  accu- 
mulation of  such  an  increased  store  of  facts, 
as  permitted  deductions,  founded  on  expe- 
rience, to  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  af- 
fairs of  nations.  Still  more,  it  showed 
that  the  attention  of  writers  had  been  drawn 
to  the  genera]  causes  of  human  affairs ; 
that  they  reasoned  on  the  actions  of  men 
as  a  subject  of  abstract  thought ;  regarded 
effects  formerly  produced  as  likely  to  recur 
from  a  similar  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  formed  conclusions  for  the  regu- 
lation of  future  conduct,  from  the  results  of 
past  experience.  This  tendency  is,  in  an 
especial  manner,  conspicuous  in  the  Dis' 
corsi  of  Machiavel,  where  certain  general 
propositions  are  stated,  deduced,  indeed, 
from  the  events  of  Rom&n  story,  but  an- 
nounced as  lasting  truths,  applicable  to  eve- 
ry future  generation  and  circumstances  of 
men.  In  depth  of  view  and  justness  of  ob- 
servation, these  views  of  tbe  Florentine 
statesman  never  were  surpassed.  Bacon's 
essays  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to  subjects 
of  morals,  or  domestic  and  private] ife ;  but 
not  unfreqaently  he  touches  on  the  general 
eoncernsof  nations,  and  with  the  same  pro- 
found observation  of  the  past,  and  pVilo- 
sophic  anticipation  of  the  future. 

Voltaire  professed  to  elevate  history  it* 
France  from  the  jejune  and  trifling  details 
of  genealogy,  courts,  wars,  and  negotia- 
tions, in  which  it  had  hitherto,  in  his  coun- 
try, been  involved,  to  the  more  general  con- 
templation of  arts  and  philosophy,  and  the 
progress  of  human  affairs;  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, he  certainly  effected  a  great  refor- 
mation on  the  ponderous  annalists  who  had 
preceded  him.  But  the  foundation  of  his 
history  was  still  biography ;  he  regarded  hu- 
man events  only  as  they  were  grouped  round 
4WO  or  three  great  men,  or  as  they  were  in- 
ifluenced  by  the  speculations  of  men  of  let- 
ters and  science.  The  history  of  France 
he  stigmatized  as  savage  and  worthless  till 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  Russians  he 
looked  upon  as  bitter  barbarians  till  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  thought  the 
philosophers  alone  all  in  all ;  till  they  arose, 
and  a  sovereiga  appeared,  who  collected 
them  around  fais  throne,  and  shed  on  them 
the  rays  of  royal  favor,  human  events  were 
not  worth  narrating;  thej  were  merely  the 


contests  of  one  set  of  savages  plundering 
another.  Religion,  in  his  eyes,  was  a  mere 
priestly  delusion  to  enslave  and  benighten 
mankind ;  from  its  oppression  the  greatest 
miseries  of  modern  times  had  flowed  ;  the 
first  step  in  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
mind  was  to  chase  for  ever  from  the  earth 
those  sacerdotal  tyrants.  The  most  free- 
thinking  historian  will  now  admit  that  these 
views  are  essentially  erroneous ;  he  will  al- 
low that,  viewing  Christianity  merely  as  a 
human  institution,  its  effect  in  restraining 
the  violence  of  feudal  anarchy  was  incalcu- 
lable ;  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  phi- 
losophers, he  will  look  for  the  broad  founda- 
tion on  which  national  character  and  insti- 
tutions, for  good  or  for  evil,  have  been  form- 
ed. Voltaire  was  of  great  service  to  histo- 
ry, by  turning  it  from  courts  and  camps  to 
the  progress  of  literature,  scietice,  and  the 
arts — to  the  delineation  of  manners,  and  the 
preparation  of  anecdotes  descriptive  of  char- 
acter ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  talent, 
he  never  got  a  glimpse  of  the  general  causes 
which  influence  society.  He  gave  us  the 
history  of  philosophy,  but  not  the  philoso- 
phy of  history. 

The  ardent  genius  and  pictorial  eye  of 
Gibbon  rendered  him  an  incomparable  de- 
lineator of  events  ;  and  his  powerful  mind 
made  him  seize  the  general  and^ character- 
istic features  of  society  and  manners,  as 
they  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  traits  of  individual  greatness. 
His  descriptions  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  as  it  existed  in  the 
vime  of  Augustus — of  its  decline  and  long- 
pt^tracted  old  age,  under  Constantine  and 
his  successors  on  the  Byzantine  throne — of 
the  manners  of  the  pastoral  nations,  who, 
under  ct^ercut  names,  and  for  a  succession 
of  ages,  pressed  upon  and  at  last  overturn- 
ed the  emphe — of  the  Saracens,  who,  issu- 
ing from  the  Hnds  of  Arabia,  with  the  Ko- 
ran in  one  hand  ^nd  the  cimeter  in  the  oth- 
er, urged  on  their  lesistless  course,  till  they 
were  arrested  by  itti  Atlantic  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Indian  oc«an  on  the  other — of 
the  stern  crusaders,  who,  nursed  amid  the 
cloistered  shades  and  castellated  realms  of 
Europe,  struggled  with  that  devastating 
horde  ''  when  'twas  strongest,  and  ruled  it 
when  'twas  wildest" — of  the  long  agony, 
silent  decay,  and  ultimate  resurrection  of 
the  Eternal  City — are  so  many  immortal 
pictures,  which,  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
will  fascinate  every  ardent  and  imaginative 
mind.  But,  notwithstanding  this  incompa- 
rable talent  for  general  and  characteristic 
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description,  he  bad  not  the  mind  necessary 
for  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  series  of 
causes  which  influence  human  events.  He 
viewed  religion  with  a  jaundiced  and  preju- 
diced eye — the  fatal  bequest  of  his  age  and 
French  education,  unworthy  alike  of  his 
native  candor  and  inherent  strength  of  un- 
derstanding. He  had  profound  philosophic 
ideas,  and  occasionally  let  them  out  with 
admirable  effect ;  but  the  turn  of  his  mind 
was  essentially  descriptive,  and  his  powers 
were  such,  in  that  brilliant  department,  that 
tliey  wiled  him  from  the  less  inviting  con- 
templation of  general  causes.  We  turn 
over  his  fascinating  pages  without  wearying ; 
but  without  ever  discovering  the  general 
progress  or  apparent  tendency  of  human  af- 
fairs. We  look  in  vain  for  the  profound  re- 
flections of  Machiavel  on  the  permanent  re- 
sults of  certain  political  combinations  or 
experiments.  lie  has  led  us  through  a 
*'  mighty  maze ;''  but  he  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  show  it ''  not  without  a  plan." 

Hume  is  commonly  called  a  philosophi- 
cal historian,  and  so  he  is ;  but  he  has  even 
less  than  Gibbon  the  power  of  unfolding 
the  general  causes  which  influence  the  pro- 
gress of  human  events.  He  was  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  philosophic  historian,  but 
a  philosopher  writing  history — and  these  are 
very  different  things.  The  practical  states^ 
man  will  often  make  a  better  delineator  of 
the  progress  of  human  affairs  than  the  phi- 
losophic recluse;  for  he  is  more  practi' 
cally  acquainted  with  their  secret  springs : 
it  was  not  in  the  schools,  but  the  forum  or 
the  palace,  that  Sallost,  Tacitus,  and  Burke 
acquired  their  deep  insight  into  the  human 
heart.  Hume  was  gifted  with  admirable 
sagacity  in  political  economy ;  and  it  is  the 
good  sense  and  depth  of  his  views  on  that 
important  subject,  then  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  bear  on  the  annals  of  man,  that 
has  chiefly  gained  for  him,  and  with  jus- 
tice, the  character  of  a  philosophic  histori- 
an. To  this  may  be  added  the  admirable 
clearness  and  rhetorical  powers  with  which 
be  has  stated  the  principal  arguments  for 
and  against  the  great  changes  in  the  Eng- 
lish institutions  which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  re- 
count— arguments  far  abler  than  were  ei- 
ther used  by,  or  occurred  to,  the  actors  by 
whom  they  were  brought  about ;  for  it  is 
seldom  that  a  Hume  is  found  in  the  coun- 
cils of  men.  With  equal  ability,  too,  he 
has'given  periodical  sketches  of  manners, 
customs,  and  habits,  mingled  with  valuable 
details  on  finance,  commerce,  and  prices — 
all  elements,  and  most  important  ones,  in 
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the  formation  of  philosophical  history.  We 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  man 
who  has  reFCued  these  important  facts  from 
the  ponderous  folios  where  they  were  slum- 
bering in  forgotten  obscurity,  and  brought 
them  into  the  broad  light  of  philosophic  ob- 
servation and  popular  narrative.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  Hume  is  far  from  be- 
ing gifted  with  the  philosophy  of  history. 
He  has  collected  or  prepared  many  of  the 
facts  necessary  for  th  science,  but  he  has 
made  little  progress  in  it  himself  He  was 
essentially  a  skeptic.  He  aimed  rather  at 
spreading  doubts  than  shedding  light.  Like 
Voltaire  and  Gibbon,  he  was  scandalously 
prejudiced  and  unjust  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  to  write  modern  history  with- 
out correct  views  on  that  subject,  is  like 
playing  Hamlet  without  the  character  of 
the  Prince  of  Denmark.  He  was  too  indo- 
lent to  acquire  the  vast  store  of  facts  indi»* 
pensable  for  correct  generalization  on  the 
varied  theatre  of  human  affairs,  and  often 
drew  hasty  and  incorrect  conclusions  from 
the  events  which  particularly  came  under 
his  observation.  Thus  the  repeated  inde- 
cisive battles  between  the  fleets  of  Charles 
II.  and  the  Dutch,  drew  from  him  the  ob- 
servation, apparently  justified  by  their  re- 
sults, that  sea-fights  are  seldom  so  important 
or  decisive  as  those  on  land.  The  fact  is 
just  the  reverse.  Witness  the  battle  of 
Salamis  which  repelled  from  Europe  the 
tide  of  Persian  invasion ;  that  of  Actium, 
which  gave  a  master  to  the  Roman  world ; 
that  of  Sluys,  which  exposed  France  to  the 
dreadful  English  invasions,  begun  under 
Edward  III. ;  that  of  Lepanto,  which  roll- 
ed back  from  Christendom  the  wave  of  Ma- 
hometan conquest :  the  defeat  of  the  Arma- 
da, which  permanently  established  the  Re- 
formation in  Northern  Europe ;  that  of  La 
Hogue,  which  broke  the  maritime  strength 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  that  of  Trafalgar,  which 
for  ever  took  "  ships,  colonies,  and  com- 
merce" from  Napoleon,  and  spread  them 
with  the  British  colonial  empire  over,  half 
the  globe. 

Montesquieu  owes  his  colossal  reputation 
chiefly  to  his  Esprit  drs  Loiz ;  but  the 
Grandeur  ei  Decadence  des  Remains  is  by 
much  the  greater  work.  It  has  never  at- 
tained nearly  the  reputation  in  this  country 
which  it  deserves,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  English  mind  being  less  partial  than  the 
French  to  the  philosophy  of  human  affairs, 
or,  as  19  more  probable,  from  the  system  of 
education  at^  our  universities  being  so  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  study  of  words, 
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that  our  scholars  never  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  things.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  work  in  which  the  philosophy  of  history 
is  more  ably  condensed,  or  where  there  is 
exhibited,  in  a  short  space,  a  more  profound 
view  of  the  general  causes  to  which  the 
long-continued  greatness  and  ultimate  de- 
cline of  that  celebrated  people  were  owing. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  only  that  he  did  not 
come  to  modern  times  and  other  ages  with 
the  same  masterly  survey  ;  the  information 
collected  in  the  Esprit  des  Loix  would  have 
furnished  him  with  ample  materials  for  such 
a  work.  In  that  noble  treatise,  the  same 
philosophic  and  generalizing  spirit  is  con- 
spicuous ;  but  there  is  too  great  a  love  of 
system,  an  obvious  partiality  for  fanciful 
analogies,  and,  not  unfrequently,  conclu- 
sions hastily  deduced  from  insufficient  data. 
These  errors,  the  natural  result  of  a  philo- 
sophic and  profound  mind  wandering  with- 
out a  guide  in  the  mighty  maze  of  human 
transactions,  are  entirely  avoided  in  the 
Grandeur  et  Deetidence  des  Romains,  where 
he  was  retained  by  authentic  history  to  a 
known  train  of  events,  and  where  his  imagi- 
native spirit  and  marked  turn  for  generali- 
zation found  sufficient  scope,  and  no  more, 
to  produce  the  most  perfect  commentary  on 
the  annals  of  a  single  people  of  which  the 
human  mind  can  boast. 

Bossuet,  in  his  Universal  History,  ^imed 
at  a  higher  object;  he  professed  to  give 
nothing  less  than  a  development  of  the  plan  of 
Providence  in  the  government  of  human  af- 
fairs during  the  whole  of  antiquity,  and  down 
to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.     The  idea  was 
magnificent,  and  the  mental  powers,  as  well 
as  eloquence,  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  prom- 
ised the  greatest  results  from  such  an  un- 
dertaking.    But  the  execution  has  by  no 
means    corresponded    to  the  conception. 
Voltaire  has  said,  that  he  professed  to  give 
a  view  of  universal  history,  and  he  has  only 
given  the  history  of  the  Jews  ;  and  there  is 
too  much  truth  in  the   observation.     He 
never  got  oat  of  the  fetters  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical educat\on  ;  the  Jews  were  the  centre 
round  which  he  supposed  all  other  nations 
revolved.     His  mind  was  polemical,   not 
philosophic ;  a  great  theologian,  he  was  but 
an  indifferent  historian.     In  one  particular, 
indeed,  his  observations  are  admirable,  and, 
at  times,  in  the  highest  degree  impressive. 
He  never*  loses  sight  of  the  divine  superin- 
tendence of  human  affairs ;  he  see*  in  all  the 
revolutions  of  empires  the  progress  of  a 
mighty  plan  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of 
mankind ;   and  he  traces  the  workings  of 
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this  superintending  power  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  man.     But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  took  the  correct  view  of  this 
sublime  but  mysterious  subject.    He  sop- 
poses  the  divine  agency  to  influence  (itrerl/jr 
the  affairs  of  men — not  through  the  mediuni 
of  general  laws,  or  the  adaptation  of  our  act- 
ive propensities  to  the  varying  circumstan- 
ces of  our  condition.    Hence  his  views  strike 
at  the  freedom  of  human  actions ;  he  makes 
men  and  nations  little  more  than  the  pup- 
pets by  which  the  Deity  works  out  the  great 
drama  of  human  affairs.     Without  disputing 
the  reality  of  such  immediate  agency  in 
some  particular  cases,  it  may  safely  be  af- 
firmed, that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
affairs  of  men  are  left  entirely  to  their  own 
guidance,  and  that  their  actions  sre  over- 
ruled, not  directed,  by  Almighty  power  to 
work  out  the  purposes  of  Divine  beneficence. 
That  which  Bossuet  lefl  undone,  Robert- 
son did.     The  first  volume  of  his  Charles 
V.   may  justly   be  regarded  as  the  great- 
est step  which  the  human  mind  had  yet 
made  in  the  philosophy  of  history.    Extend- 
ing his  views  beyond  the  admirable  survey 
which  Montesquieu  had  given  of  the  rise 
and  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  aimed 
at  giving  a  view  of  the  progress  of  society 
in  modern  times.     This  matter  of  the  pro- 
gress of   society  was  a   favorite  subject 
at  that  period  with  political  philosophers; 
and  by  combining  the  speculations  of  these 
ingenious  men  with  the  solid  basis  of  facts 
which  his  erudition  and  industry  had  worked 
out,  Robertson  succeeded  in  producing  the 
most  luminouB,and  at  the  same  time  just,view 
of  the  progress  of  nations  that  had  yet  beeu 
exhibited  among  mankind.     Th6  philoso- 
phy of  history  here  appeared  in  its  full  lustre. 
Men  and  nations  were  exhibited  in  their 
just  proportions.     Society  was  viewed,  not 
only  in  its  details,  but  its  masses ;  the  gen* 
ercd  causes  which  influence  its  progress, 
running  into  or  mutually    affecting  each 
other,  and  yet  all  conspiring,  with  more  or 
less  efficacy,  to  bring  about  a  general  result, 
were  exhibited  in  the  most  lucid  and  mas« 
terly  manner.    The  great  caoses  which 
have  contributed  to  form  the  elements  of 
modern  sotiety — the  decaying  civilization 
of  Rome — ^the  irruption  of  the  northern 
nations — ^the  prostration  and  degradation  of 
the  conquered  people — ^the  revival  of  the 
military  spirit  with  the  private  wars  of  the 
nobles — the  feudal  system  and  institotioii 
of  chivalry — ^the  crusades,  and  revival  of 
letters  following  the  capture  of  Constanth 
nople  by  the  Totks— the  invention  of  print* 
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mg,  and  consequent  extension  of  know- 
ledge to  the  great  body  of  the  people — the 
discovery  of  the  compass,  and,  with  it,  of 
America  by  Colambas,  and  doubling  of  the 
Cape  of  Ociod  Hope  by  Vasco'de  Gama — 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  and  prodigious 
change  thereby  effected  in  the  implements 
of  human  destruction — are  all  there  treated 
in  the  most  luminous  manner,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  jnstest  discrimination.  The 
vast  agency  of  general  causes  upon  the 
progress  of  mankind  now  became  apparent ; 
unseen  powers,  like  the  deities  of  Homer  in 
the  war  of  Troy,  were  seen  to  mingle  at 
every  step  with  the  tide  of  sublunary  affairs ; 
and  so  powerful  and  irresistible  does  their 
agency,  when  once  revealed,  appear,  that 
we  are  perhaps  now  likely  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  to  ascribe  too  little 
to  individual  effort  or  character.  Men  and 
nations  seem  to  be  alike  borne  forward  on 
the  surface  of  a  mighty  stream,  which  they 
are  equally  incapable  of  arresting  or  direct- 
ing; and,  after  surveying  the  ?ain  and  im- 
potent attempts  of  individuals  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  current,  we  are  apt  to 
exclaim  with  the  philosopher,*  **  He  has 
dashed  with  his  oar  to  hasten  the  cataract ; 
he  has  waved  with  his  fan  to  give  speed  to 
the  winds." 

A  nearer  examination,  however,  will  con- 
vince every  candid  inquirer,  that  individual 
character  exercises,  if  not  a  paramount,  yet 
a  very  powerful  influence  on  human  affairs. 
Whoever  investigates  minutely  any  period 
of  history  will  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
general  causes  affecting  the  whole  of  society 
are  in  constant  operation  ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  these  general  causes  themselves  are 
often  set  in  motion,  or  directed  in  their  ef- 
fects, by  particular  men.  Thus,  of  what 
efficacy  were  the  constancy  of  Pitt,  the 
foresight  of  Burke,  the  arm  of  Nelson,  the 
wisdom  of  Wellington,  the  genius  of  Wel- 
lesley,  in  bringing  to  maturity  the  British 
empire,  and  spreading  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  in  pursuance  of  its  -appointed  mission, 
over  half  the  globe !  What  marvellous  ef- 
fect had  the  heroism  and  skill  of  Robert 
Bruce  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  Scot- 
land, and,  through  it,  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
British  race !  Thus  biography,  or  the  deeds 
or  thoughts  of  illustrious  men,  still  forms  a 
most  important,  and  certainly  the  most  in- 
teresting part,  even  of  general  history  ;  and 
the  perfection  of  that  noble  art  consists, 
not  in  the  exclusive  delineation  of  individual 
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achievement,  or  the  concentration  of  atten* 
tion  on  general  causes,  but  in  the  union  of 
the  two  in  due  proportions,  as  they  really 
exist  in  nature,  and  determine,  by  their 
combined  operation,  the  direction  of  human 
affairs.  The  talent  now  required  in  the 
historian  partakes,  accordingly,  of  this  two- 
fold character.  He  is  expected  to  write  philo- 
sophy and  biography :  skill  in  drawing  in- 
dividual character,  the  power  of  describing 
individual  achievements,  with  a  clear  [>er- 
ception  of  general  causes,  and  the  general- 
izing faculty  of  enlarged  philosophy.  He 
must  combine  in  his  mind  the  powers  of 
the  microscope  and  the  telescope;  be  ready, 
like  the  steam-engine,  at  one  time  to  twist 
a  fibre,  at  another  to  propel  an  hundred-gun 
ship.  Hence  the  rarity  of  eminence  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  if  we  could 
conceive  a  writer  who,  to  the  ardent  genius 
and  descriptive  powers  of  Gibbon,  should 
unite  the  lucid  glance  and  just  discrimina- 
tion of  Robertson,  and  the  calm  sense  and 
reasoning  powers  of  Hume,  he  would  form 
a  more  perfect  historian  than  ever  has,  or 
probably  ever  will  appear  upon  earth. 

With  all  his  generalizing  powers,  howev- 
er, Robertson  fell  into  one  defect — or  rath- 
er, he  was  unable,  in  one  respect,  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  prejudices  of  his  age 
and  profession.  He  was  not  a  freethinker 
—on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  sincere  and 
pious  divine ;  but  he  lived  in  an  age  of 
freethinkers — they  had  the  chief  influence 
in  the  formation  of  a  writer's  fame  ;  and  he 
was  too  desirous  of  literary  reputation  to 
incur  the  hazard  of  ridicule  or  contempt, 
by  assigning  too  prominent  a  place  to  the 
obnoxious  topic.  Thence  he  has  ascribed 
far  too  little  influence  to  Christianity,  in 
restraining  the  ferocity  of  savage  manners, 
preserving  alive  the  remains  of  ancient 
knowledge,  and  laying  in  general  freedom 
the  broad  and  deep  foundations  of  Europe- 
an society.  He  has  not  overlooked  these 
topics,  but  he  has  not  given  them  their  due 
place,  nor  assigned  them  their  proper 
weight.  He  lived  and  died  in  comparative 
retirement ;  and  he  was  never  able  to  shake 
himself  free  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
country  and  education,  on  the  subject  of 
Romish  religion  Not  that  he  exaggerated 
the  abuses  and  enormities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  superstition  which  brought  about 
the  Reformation,  nor  the  vast  benefits 
which  Luther  conferred  upon  mankind  by 
bringing  them  to  lisrht ;  both  were  so  great, 
that  they  hardly  admitted  of  exaggeration. 
His  error — and,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
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progress  of  society  in  modern  Europe,  it 
was  a  very  great  one — consisted  in  over- 
looking the  beneficial  effect  of  that  very 
superstition,  then  so  pernicious,  in  a  prior 
age  of  the  world,  when  violence  was  uni- 
versal, crime  prevalent  alike  in  high  and 
low  places,  and  government  impotent  to 
check  either  the  tyranny  of  the  great  or 
the  madness  of  the  people.  Then  it  was 
that  superstition  was  the  greatest  blessing 
which  Providence,  in  mercy,  could  bestow 
on  mankind ;  for  it  effected  what  the  wisdom 
of  the  learned  or  the  efforts  of  the  active 
were  alike  unable  to  effect ;  it  restrained 
the  violence  by  imaginary,  which  was  in- 
accessible to  the  force  of  real,  terrors ;  and 
spread  that  protection  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Cross,  which  could  never  have  been 
obtained  tiy  the  power  of  the  sword.  Rob- 
ertson was  wholly  insensible  to  these  early 
and  inestimable  blessings  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  he  has  admirably  delineated  the  ben- 
eficial influence  of  the  Crusades  upon  sub- 
sequent society,  but  on  this  all-important 
topic  he  is  silent.  Yet,  whoever  has  stud- 
ied the  condition  of  European  society  in 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  as 
it  has  since  been  developed  in  the  admira- 
ble works  of  Sismondi,  Thierry,  Michelet, 
and  Guizot,  must  be  aware  th:it  ihe  servi- 
ces, not  merely  of  Christianity,  but  of  the 
superstitions  which  had  usurped  its  place, 
were,  during  that  long  period,  incalculable; 
and  that,  but  for  them,  European  society 
would  infallibly  have  sunk,  as  Asiatic  in 
every  age  has  done,  beneath  the  desolating 
sword  of  barbarian  power. 

Sismondi — if  the  magnitude,  and  in 
many  respects  the  merit,  of  his  works  be 
considered — must  lie  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  historians  of  modern  times. 
His  "  History  of  the  Italian  Republics  "  in 
sixteen,  of  the  "  Monarchy  of  France  "  in 
thirty  volumes,  attest  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  antiquarian  researches,  as  well  as  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  his  pen :  his 
**  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe "  in 
four,  and  "  Miscellaneous  Essays  "in  three 
volumes,  show  how  happily  he  has  blended 
these  weighty  investigations  with  the  light- 
er topics  of  literature  and  poetry,  and  the 
political  philosophy  which,  in  recent 
times,  has  come  to  occupy  so  large  a 
place  in  the  study  of  all  who  have  turned 
their  mind  to  the  progress  of  human  affairs. 
Nor  is  the  least  part  of  his  merit  to  be  found 
in  the  admirable  skill  with  which  he  has 
condensed,  each  in  two  volumes,  his  great 
histories,  for  the  -benefit  of  that  numerous 
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class  of  readers  who,  unable  or  unwilling 
to  face  the  formidable  undertaking  of  going 
through  his  great  histories,  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  such  a  brief  summary  of  their 
leading  events  as  may  suffice  for  persons  of 
ordinary  perseverance  or  education.  His 
mind  was  essentially  philosophical ;  and  it 
is  the  philosophy  of  modern  history,  ac- 
cordingly, which  he  has  exerted  himself  so 
strenuously  to  unfold.  He  views  society  at 
a  distance,  and  exhibits  its  great  changes 
in  their  just  proportions,  and,  in  general, 
with  their  true  effects.  His  success  in  this 
arduous  undertaking  has  been  great  indeed. 
He  has  completed  the  picture  of  which 
Robertson  had  only  formed  the  sketch — and 
completed  it  with  such  a  prodigious  collec- 
tion of  materials,  and  so  lucid  an  arrange- 
ment of  them  in  their  appropriate  places,  as 
to  have  left  future  ages  little  to  do  but  draw 
the  just  conclusions  from  the  results  of  his 
labors. 

With  all  these  merits,  and  they  are  great, 
and  with  this  rare  combination  of  antiqua- 
rian industry  with  philosophic  generaliza- 
tion, Sismondi  is  far  from  being  a  perfect 
historian.  He  did  well  to  abridge  his  great 
works;  for  he  will  find  few  readers  who 
will  hnve  perseverance  enough  to  go  through 
them.  An  abridgment  was  tried  of  Gib- 
bon ;  but  it  had  little  success,  and  has 
never  since  been  attempted.  You  might 
as  well  publish  an  abridgment  of  Wavcr- 
ley  or  Ivanhoe.  Every  reader  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  must  feel  that  condensation 
is  impossible,  without  an  omission  of  inter* 
est  or  a  curtailment  of  beauty.  Sismondi, 
with  all  his  admirable  qualities  as  a  general 
and  philophic  historian,  wants  the  one  thing 
needful  in  exciting  interest— descriptive 
and  dramatic  power.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  vigor  of  thought  and  clearness  of  ob- 
servation, but  little  genius — at  least  of  that 
kind  of  genius  which  is  necessary  to  move 
the  feelings  or  warm  the  imagination.  Thai 
was  his  principal  defect;  and  it  will  pre- 
vent his  great  works  from  ever  commanding 
the  attention  of  a  numerous  body  of  gen- 
eral readers,  however  much  they  may  be  es- 
teemed by  the  learned  and  studious.  Con- 
scious of  this  deficiency,  he  makes  scarce 
any  attempt  to  make  his  narrative  interest- 
ing; but,  reserving  his  whole  strength  for 
general  views  on  the  progress  of  society,  or 
philosophic  observations  on  its  most  iropor* 
tant  changes,  he  fills  up  the  intermediate 
space  with  long  quotations  from  chronicles, 
memoirs,  and  state  papers — a  sure  way,  if 
the  selection  is  not  made  with  great  jodg* 
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ment,  of  rendering  the  whole  insupportably 
tedious.  Every  narrative,  to  be  interesting , 
should  be  given  in  the  writer's  own  words, 
unless  on  those  occasions,  by  no  means  fre* 
quent,  when  some  striking  or  remarkable 
expressions  of  a  speaker,  or  contemporary 
writer,  are  to  be  preserved.  Unity  of  style 
and  expression  is  as  indispensable  in  a  his- 
tory which  is  to  move  the  heart,  or  fascinate 
the  imagination,  as  in  a  tragedy,  a  painting, 
or  an  epic  poem. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  Sismondi's  gen- 
eral views,  though  ordinarily  just,  and  al- 
ways expressed  with  clearness  and  preci- 
sion, are  not  always  to  be  taken  without  ex- 
amination. Like  Robertson,  he  was  never 
able  to  extricate  himself  entirely  from  the 
early  prejudices  of  his  country  and  educa- 
tion ;  hardly  any  of  the  Geneva  school  of 
philosophers  have  been  able  to  do  so. — 
Brought  up  in  that  learned  and  able,  but 
narrow,  and  in  some  respects  bigoted  com- 
munity, he  was  early  engaged  in  the  vast 
undertaking  of  the  history  of  the  Italian 
Republics.  Thus,  before  he  was  well 
aware  of  it,  and  at  a  time  of  life,  when  the 
opinions  are  flexible,  and  easily  moulded  by 
external  impressions,  he  became  irrevoca- 
bly enamored  of  such  little  communities 
as  he  had  lived  in,  or  was  describing,  and 
imbibed  all  the  prejudices  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  have  naturally, 
from  close  proximity,  and  endurance  of  un- 
utterable evils  at  its  hands,  been  ever  pre- 
valent among  the  Galvinists  of  Geneva. 
These  causes  have  tinged  his  otherwise  im- 
partial views  with  two  signal  prejudices, 
which  appear  in  all  his  writings  where  these 
subjects  are  even  remotely  alluded  to.  His 
partiality  for  municipal  institutions,  and  the 
social  system  depending  on  them,  is  as  ex- 
travagant, as  his  aversion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  conspicuous  and  intemperate.  His 
idea  of  a  perfect  society  would  be  a  con- 
federacy of  little  republics,  governed  by 
popularly  elected  magistrates,  holding  the 
scarlet  old  lady  of  Rome  in  utter  abomina- 
tion, and  governed  in  matters  of  religion 
by  the  Presbyterian  forms,  and  the  tenets 
of  Calvin.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  annalist  of  the  countries  of  Tasso  and 
Dante,  of  Titian  and  Machiavel,  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Galileo 
and  Michael  Angelo,  should  conceive,  that 
in  no  other  state  of  society  is  such  scope 
afforded  for-  mental  cultivation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  efforts  of  genius. 
Still  less  is  it  surprising,  that  the  historian 
of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  of 
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the  unheard  of  atrocities  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  of  the  wholesale  massacres,  burnings, 
and  torturings,  which  have  brought  such 
indelible  disgrace  on  the  Roman  priest- 
hood, should  feel  deeply  interested  in  a 
faith  which  has  extricated  his  own  country 
from  the  abominable  persecution.  But  still, 
this  indulgence  of  these  natural,  and  in 
some  respects  praiseworthy,  feelings,  has 
blinded  Sismondi  to  the  insurmountable 
evils  of  a  confederacy  of  small  republics 
at  this  time,  amidst  surrounding,  powerful, 
and  monarchical  states ;  and  to  the  inap- 
preciable blessings  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  even  of  the  Romish  superstition,  before 
the  period  when  these  infamous  cruelties 
began,  when  their  warfare  was  only  with 
the  oppressor,  their  struggles  with  the  de- 
stroyers of  the  human  race. 

But  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail.  Those 
just  views  of  modern  society,  which  neither 
the  luminous  eye  of  Robertson,  nor  the 
learned  research  and  philosophic  mind  of 
Sismondi  could  reach,  have  been  brought 
forward  by  a  writer  of  surpassing  ability, 
whose  fame  as  an  historian  and  a  philoso- 
pher is  for  the  time  overshadowed  by  the 
more  fleeting  celebrity  of  the  statesman  and 
politician.  We  will  not  speak  of  M.  Goizor 
in  the  latter  character,  much  as  we  are 
tempted  to  do  so,  by  the  high  and  honora- 
ble part  which  he  has  long  borne  in  Euro- 
pean diplomacy,  and  the  signal  ability  with 
which,  in  the  midst  of  a  short-sighted  and 
rebellious  generation,  clamoring,  as  the  Ro- 
mans of  old,  for  the  muUis  utile  bellum,  he 
has  sustained  his  sovereign's  wise  and  mag- 
nanimous resolution  to  maintain  peace.  We 
are  too  near  the  time  to  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  blessings;  men  would  not 
now  believe  through  what  a  crisis  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  unconscious  of  its  danger,  pass- 
ed, when  M.  Thiers  was  dismissed,  three 
years  and  a  half  ago,  by  Louis  Philippe,  and 
M.  Guizot  called  to  the  helm.  But  when 
the  time  arrives,  as  arrive  it  will,  that  the 
diplomatic  secrets  of  that  period  are  brought 
to  light ;  when  the  instructions  of  the  revo- 
lutionary minister  to  the  admiral  of  the  Ton- 
Ion  fleet  are  made  known,  and  the  marvel- 
lous chance  which  prevented  their  being 
acted  upon  by  him,  has  become  matter  of 
history ;  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  civi- 
lized world  have  good  cause  to  thank  M. 
Guizot  for  saving  it  from  a  contest  as  vehe- 
ment, as  perilous,  and  probably  as  disas- 
trous to  all  concerned,  as  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  French  Revolution. 

Our  present  business  is  with  M.  Guizot 
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aa  a  historian  and  philosopher ;  a  character 
in  which  he  will  be  remembered,  long  after 
his  services  to  humanity  as  a  statesman  and 
a  minister  have  ceased  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  men.  In  those  respects,  we  place  him 
in  the  very  highest  rank  among  the  writers 
of  modern  Europe.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  in  what  his  greatness  consists,  lest 
the  readers,  expecting  what  they  will  not 
find,  experience  disappointment,  when  they 
begin  the  study  of  his  works.  He  is  neither 
imaginative  nor  pnctorial ;  he  seldom  aims 
at  the  pathetic,  and  has  little  eloquence. 
He  is  not  a  Livy  nor  a  'Gibbon.  Nature 
has  not  given  him  either  dramatic  or  de- 
scriptive powers.  He  is  a  man  of  the  high- 
est genius ;  but  it  consists  not  in  narrating 
particular  events,  or  describing  individual 
achievement.  It  is  in  the  discovery  of  gen- 
eral causes;  in  tracing  the  operation  of 
changes  in  society,  which  escape  ordinary 
observation ;  in  seeing  whence  man  has 
come,  and  whither  he  is  going,  that  his 
greatness  consists ;  and  in  that  loftiest  of 
the  regions  of  history,  he  is  unrivalled. 
We  know  of  no  author  who  has  traced  the 
changes  of  society,  and  the  general  causes 
which  determine  the  fate  of  nations,  with 
such  just  views  and  so  much  sagacious  dis- 
crimination. He  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
an  historian ;  his  vocation  and  object  were 
diflferent.  He  is  a  great  discourser  on  his- 
tory. If  ever  the  philosophy  of  history  was 
embodied  in  a  human  being,  it  is  in  M. 
Guizot. 

The  style  of  this  great  author  is,  in  every 
respect,  suited  to  his  subject.  He  does  not 
aim  at  the  highest  flights  of  fancy;  makes  no 
attempt  to  warm  the  soul  or  melt  the  feelings; 
is  seldom  imaginative,  and  never  descrip- 
tive. But  he  is  uniformly  lucid,  sagacious, 
and  discriminating;  deduces  his  conclusions 
with  admirable  clearness  from  his  premises, 
and  occasionally  warms  from  the  innate 
grandeur  of  his  subject  into  a  glow  of  fer- 
vent eloquence.  He  seems  to  treat  of  hu- 
man affairs,  aa  if  he  viewed  them  from  a 
loftier  sphere  than  other  men ;  as  if  he  were 
elevated  above  the  usual  struggles  and  con- 
tests of  humanity ;  and  a  superior  power  had 
withdrawn  the  veil  which  shrouds  their  se- 
cret causes  and  course  from  the  gaze  of 
sublunary  beings.  He  cares  not  to  dive  in- 
to the  secrets  of  cabinets ;  attaches  little, 
perhaps  too  little,  importance  to  individual 
character  ;  but  fixes  his  steady  gaze  on  the 
great  and  lasting  causes  which,  in  a  durable 
manner,  influence  human  affairs.  He  views 
Ihem  not  from  year  to  year  but  from  centu- 


ry to  century ;  and,  when  considered  in 
that  view,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  the 
importance  of  individual  agency  disappears. 
Important  in  their  generation — sometimes 
almost  omnipotent  for  good  or  for  evil 
while  they  live — ^particular  men,  how  great 
soever,  rarely  leave  any  very  important  con- 
sequences behind  them ;  or  at  least  rarely 
do  what  other  men  might  not  have  done  as 
effectually  as  they,  and  which  was  not  already 
determined  by  the  tendency  of  the  humao 
mind,  and  the  tide,  either  of  flow  or  ebb, 
by  which  human  affairs  were  at  the  time 
wafted  to  and  fro.  The  desperate  struggles 
of  war  or  of  ambition  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  in  which  so  much  genius  and 
capacity  were  exerted,  are  swept  over  by 
the  flood  of  time,  and  seldom  leave  anylast^ 
ing  trace  behind.  It  is  the  men  who  de* 
termine  the  direction  of  this  tide,  who  im- 
print their  character  on  general  thought, 
who  are  the  real  directors  of  human  affairs ; 
it  is  the  giants  of  thought  who,  in  the  end, 
govern  the  world — kings  and  ministers, 
princes  and  generals,  warriors  and  legisla- 
tors, are  but  the  ministers  of  their  blessings 
or  their  curses  to  mankind.  But  their  do- 
minion  seldom  begins  till  themselves  are 
mouldering  in  their  graves. 

Guizot's  largest  work,  in  point  of  size,  is 
his  translation  of  Gibbon's  Rome ;  and  the 
just  and  philosophic  spirit  in  which  he 
viewed  the  course  of  human  affairs,  was 
admirably  calculated  to  provide  an  antidote 
to  the  skeptical  sneers  which,  in  a  writer  of 
such  genius  and  strength  of  understanding, 
are  at  once  the  marvel  and  the  disgrace  of 
that  immortal  work.  He  has  begun  also  a 
history  of  the  English  Revolution,  to  which 
he  was  led  by  having  been  the  editor  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  Memoirs  relating  to 
the  great  Rebellion,  translated  into  French, 
in  twenty-five  volumes.  But  this  work  only 
got  the  length  of  two  volumes,  and  came  no 
further  down  than  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
an  epoch  no  further  on  in  the  English  than 
the  execution  of  Louis  in  the  French  revo> 
lution.  This  history  is  clear,  lucid,  and 
valuable ;  but  it  is  written  with  little  elo- 
quence, and  has  met  with  no  great  success : 
the  author's  powers  were  not  of  the  dra- 
matic or  pictorial  kind  necessary  to  paint 
that  dreadful  story.  These  were  editorial 
or  industrial  labors  unworthy  of  Guizot's 
mind;  it  was  when  he  delivered  iectures 
from  the  chair  of  history  in  Paris,  that  his 
genius  shone  forth  in  its  proper  sphere  and 
its  true  lustre. 

His  CiviUsaiion  en  fVanee,  in  five  v<d- 
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nrnes,  CitfiKsaiion  Europhenne^  and  Es" 
stds  sur  fHtstaire  de  France,  each  in  one 
Yolume,  are  the  fruits  of  these  professional 
labors.  The  same  profound  thought,  saga- 
cious discrimination,  and  lucid  view,  are 
conspicuous  in  them  all ;  but  they  possess 
different  degrees  of  interest  to  the  English 
render.  The  Cimlisaticn  en  France  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole,  and  it  enters  at 
large  into  the  whole  details,  historical,  le- 
gal, and  antiquarian,  essential  for  its  illus- 
tration, and  the  proof  of  the  various  propo- 
sitions which  it  contains.  In  the  Civilisor 
Hon  Europeenne,  and  Essays  an  the  His- 
tory of  France,  however,  the  general  re- 
sults are  given  with  equal  clearness  and 
greater  brevity.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  they  appear  to  us  to  throw  more  light 
on  the  history  of  society  in  modern  Europe, 
and  the  general  progress  of  mankind,  from 
the  exertions  of  its  inhabitants,  than  any 
other  works  in  existence ;  and  it  is  of  them, 
especially  the  first,  that  we  propose  to  give 
our  readers  some  account. 

The  most  important  event  which  ever 
occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  the 
one  concerning  which  contemporary  wri- 
ters have  given  us  the  least  satisfactory  ac* 
counts.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  overthrow 
of  Rome  by  the  Goths  was  the  most  mo- 
mentous catastrophe  which  has  occurred  on 
the  earth  since  the  deluge ;  yet,  if  we  ex- 
amine either  the  historians  of  antiquity  or 
the  earliest  of  modern  times,  we  find  it 
wholly  impossible  to  understand  to  what 
cause  so  great  a  catastrophe  had  been 
owing.  What  gave,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  so  prodigious  an  impulse  to  the 
northern  nations,  and  enabled  them,  afler 
bein^  so  long  repelled  by  the  arms  of  Rome, 
finally  to  prevail  over  it  ?  What,  still  more, 
so  completely  paralyzed  the  strength  of  the 
empire  during  that  period,  and  produced 
that  astonishing  weakness  in  the  ancient 
conquerors  of  the  world,  which  rendered 
them  the  easy  prey  of  those  whom  they  had 
so  often  subdued?  The  ancient  writers 
content  themselves  with  saying,  that  the 
people  became  corrupted ;  that  they  lost 
their  military  courage ;  that  the  recruiting 
of  the  legions,  in  the  free  inhabitants  of 
the  empire,  became  impossible ;  and  that 
the  semi-barbarous  tribes  on  the  frontier 
eoald  not  be  relied  on  to  uphold  its  for- 
tunes. But  a  very  little  reflection  must  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  must  have  been 
much  more  in  it  than  this,  before  a  race  of 
conquerors  was  converted  into  one  of  slaves ; 
before  the  legions  fled  before  the  barbarians, 
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and  the  strength  of  the  civilized  was  over- 
thrown by  the  energy  of  the  savage  world. 
For  what  prevented  a  revenue  from  being 
raised  in  the  third  or  fourth,  as  well  as  the 
first  or  second  centuries  ?  Corruption  in 
its  worst  form  had  doubtless  pervaded  the 
higher  ranks  in  Rome  from  the  Emperor 
downward ;  but  these  vices  are  the  faults 
of  the  exalted  and  the  affluent  only ;  they 
never  have,  and  never  will,  extend  generally 
to  the  great  body  of  the  community ;  for 
this  plain  reason,  that*  they  are  not  rich 
enough  to  purchase  them.  But  the  re- 
markable thing  is,  that  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  it  was  in  the  lower  ranks  that  the 
greatest  and  most  fatal  weakness  first  ap- 
peared. Long  before  the  race  of  the  Patri- 
cians had  become  extinct,  the  free  cultiva- 
tors had  disappeared  from  the  fields. 
Leaders  and  generals  of  the  most  consum- 
mate abilities,  of  the  greatest  daring,  fre- 
quently arose ;  but  their  efforts  proved  in 
the  end  ineffectual,  from  the  impossibility 
of  finding  a  sturdy  race  of  followers  to  fill 
their  ranks.  The  legionary  Italian  soldier 
was  awanting — ^his  place  was  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  rude  Dacian,  the  hardy 
German,  the  faithless  Goth.  So  complete- 
ly were  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
within  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  paralyzed, 
that  they  ceased  to  make  any  resistance  to 
the  hordes  of  invaders ;  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  empire  were,  for  several  generations, 
sustained  solely  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  in- 
dividul  leaders — Belisarius,  Narces,  Julian, 
Aurelian,  Constantine,  and  many  others — 
whose  renown,  though  it  could  not  rouse 
the  pacific  inhabitants  to  warlike  efforts,  yet 
attracted  military  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  their  standard.  Now,  what 
weakened  and  destroyed  the  rural  popula- 
tion? It  could  not  be  luxury  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  suffering  under  excess  of 
poverty,  and  bent  down  beneath  a  load  of 
taxes,  which  in  Gaul,  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, amounted,  as  Gibbon  tells  us,  to 
nine  pounds  sterling  on  every  freeman? 
What  was  it,  then,  which  occasioned  the 
depopulation  and  weakness  ?  This  is  what 
it  behoves  us  to  know — this  it  is  which  an- 
cient history  has  lefl  unknown. 

It  is  here  that  the  vast  step  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  history  made  from  ancient  to  mod- 
ern times  is  apparent.  From  a  few  detach- 
ed hints  and  insulated  facts,  lefl  by  the  an- 
cient annalists,  apparently  ignorant  of  their 
value,  and  careless  of  their  preservation, 
modern  industry,  guided  by  the  light  of 
philosophy,  has  reared  up  the  true  solution 
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of  the  difficulty,  and  revealed  the  real 
causes,  hidden  from  the  ordinary  gaze, 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  gradually,  but  certainly,  under- 
mined the  strength  of  the  empire.  Mich- 
elefc,  in  his  Gaule  sous  Its  Romains,  a 
most  able  and  interesting  work — Thierry, 
in  his  Domination  Romaint  en  Gauh,  and 
his  Mistoire  des  Rois  Merovingians — Sis- 
mondi,  in  the  three  first  volumes  of  his  HiS" 
toire  des  Franqais — and  Guizot,  in  his  Civ- 
ilisation Europienne,  and  the  first  volumes 
of  his  Essttis  sur  VHistoire  dt  France — 
have  applied  their  great  powers  to  this 
most  interesting  subject.  It  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  they  have  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  subject,  and  lifled  up  the  veil  from 
one  of 'the  darkest,  and  yet  most  momen- 
tous, changes  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Guizot  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
principal  causes  which  silently  undermin- 
ed the  strength  of  the  empire,  flowing  from 
the  peculiar  organization  of  ancient  soci- 
ety:— 

"  When  Rome  extended,  what  did  it  do  ? 
Follow  its  history,  and  you  will  find  that  it 
was  everlastingly  engaged  in  conquering  or 
founding  cities.  It  was  with  cities  that  it  fous^ht 
/  ^with  cities  that  it  contracted — into  cities  that 
it  sent  colonies.  The  history  of  the  conquest 
of  the  world  by  Rome,  is  nothing  but  the  his- 
tory ofths  conquest  and  foundation  of  a  great 
number  of  cities.  In  the  East,  the  expansion 
of  the  Roman  power  assumed,  from  the  very 
outset,  a  somewhat  dissimilar  character;  the 
population  was  differently  distributed  from  the 
West,  and  much  less  concentrated  in  cities ; 
but  in  the  European  world,  the  foundation  or 
conquest  of  towns  was  the  uniform  result  of 
Roman  conquest  In  Gaul  and  Spain,  in  Italy, 
it  WIS  constantly  towns  which  opposed  the 
barrier  to  Roman  domination,  and  towns  which 
were  founded  or  garrisoned  by  the  legions, 
or  strengthened  by  colonies,  to  retain  them 
when  vanquished  in  a  state  of  subjection. 
Great  roads  stretched  from  one  town  to  anoth- 
er; the  multitude  of  cross  roads  which  now 
intersect  each  other  in  every  direction,  was  un- 
known. They  had  nothing  in  common  with 
that  multitude  of  little  monuments,  villages, 
churches,  castles,  villas,  and  cottasres,  which 
now  cover  our  provinces.  Rome  has  beaueath- 
ed  to  *us  nothing;,  either. in  its  capital  or  its 
provinces,  but  ihemunicipal  character,  which 
produced  immense  monuments  on  certain 
poinrs,  destined  for  the  use  of  the  vast  popula- 
tion which  was  there  assembled  together. 

'^  From  this  peculiar  conformation  of  socie- 
ty in  Europe,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  con- 
sisting; of  a  vast  conglomeration  of  cities, 
with  each  a  dependent  territory,  all  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  arose  the  absolute  necessity 
for  a  central  and  absolute  government.    One 


municipality  in  Rome  misht  conquer  the 
world  ;  but  to  retain  it  in  subjection,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  government  of  all  its  multifarious 
parts,  was  a  very  different  matter.  This  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  general  adoption 
of  a  strong  concentrated  government  under  the 
empire.  Such  a  centralized  despotism  not 
only  succeeded  in  restraining  and  regulating 
all  the  incoherent  members  of  the  vast  domin- 
ion, but  the  idea  of  a  central  irresistible  author- 
ity insinuated  itself  into  men's  minds  every 
where,  at  the  same  time,  with  wonderful  fa- 
cility. At  first  sight,  one  is  astonished  to  see, 
in  that  prodigious  and  ill-united  aggregate  of 
little  republics,  in  that -accumulation  of  sepa- 
rate municipalities,  spring  up  so  sudde'niy  an 
unbounded  respect  for  the  sacred  authority  of 
the  empire.  But  the  truth  is,  it  had  become 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  that  the  bond 
which  held  together  the  diSerent  parts  of  thia 
heterogeneous  dominion  should  be  very  pow- 
erful ;  and  this  it  was  which  gave  it  so  ready 
a  reception  in  the  minds  of  men. 

"  But  when  the  vigor  of  the  central  power 
declined  during  a  course  of  ages,  from  the 
pressure  of  external  warfare,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  internal  corruption,  this  necessity  was 
do  longer  felt    The  capital  ceased  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  the  provinces ;  it  rather  sought 
protection  from  them.    During  four  centuries, 
the  central  power  of  the  emperors  incessantly 
struggled  against  this  increasing  debility ;  bat 
the  moment  at  leni^th  arrived,  when  all  the 
practised  skill  of  despotism,  over  the   long 
insouciance  of  servitude,  could  no  longer  keep 
together  the  huge  and  unwieldy  body.    In  the 
fourth  century,  we  see  it  at  once  break  up  and 
disunite;  the  barbarians  entered  on  all  sides 
from  without,  the  provinces  ceased  to  oppose 
anyresistance  from  within  ;  the  cities  to  evince 
any  regard  for  the  sreneral  welfare,  and,  as  in 
the  disaster  of  a  shipwreck,  every  one  looked 
out  for  his  individual  safety.  Thus,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  empire,  the  same  general  state 
of  society  presented    itself  as  in  its  cradle. 
The  imperial  authority  sunk  into  the  dust,  and 
municipal  institutions  alone  survived  the  dis- 
aster.   This,  then,  was  the  chief  legacy  which 
the  ancient  bequeathed  to  the  modern  world — 
for  it  alone  survived  the  storm  by  which  the 
former  had  been  destroyed — cities  and  a  munici- 
pal organization  every  where  established.  But 
it  was  not  the  only  legacy.  Beside  it,  there  was 
ihe  recollection  at  least  of  the  awful  majesty  of 
the  emperor — of  a  distant,  nnseen,  but  sacred 
and  irresistible  power.     These  are  the  two 
ideas  which  antiquity  bequeathed  to  modem 
times.  On  the  one  hand,  the  municipal  rigime, 
its  rules,  customs,  and  principles  of  liberty;  on 
the  other,  a  common,  general,  civil  legislation; 
and  the  idea  of  absolute  power,  of  a  sacred  ma- 
iesty,  the  principle  of  order  and  servitude.** — 
{Civilieation  Europienne,  20,  23.) 
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depopulation  of  the  country  districts,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  all 
the  European  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, are  explained  by  Guizot  in  his  Essays 
an  the  History  of  France^  and  have  been 
fully  demonstrated  by  Sismondi,  Thierry, 
and  Michelet.    They  were  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  municipal  system,  then  uni- 
versally established  as  the  very  basis  of 
civilization  in  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
and  may  be  seen  urging,  from  a  similar 
cause,  the  Turkish  empire  to  dissolution 
at  this  day.     This  was  the  imposition  of  a 
certain  fixed  duty,  as  a  burden  on  each 
municipality,  to  be  raised,  indeed,  by  its 
own  members,  but  admitting  of  no  diminu- 
tion, save  under  the  most  special  circum- 
stances, and  on  an  express  exemption  by 
the  emperor.     Had  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  been  free,  and  the  empire  prosper- 
ous, this  fixity  of  impost  would  have  been  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings.    It  is  the  precise 
boon  so  frequently  and  earnestly  implored 
by  our  ryots  in  India,  and  indeed  by  the 
cultivators  all  over  the  East.     But  when 
the  empire  was  beset  on  all  sides  with  ene- 
mies— only  the  more  rapacious  and  press- 
ing, that  the  might  of  the  legions  had  so 
long  confined  them  within  the  comparative- 
ly narrow  limits  of  their  own  sterile  terri- 
tories— and  disasters,  frequent  and  serious, 
were  laying  waste  the  frontier  provinces,  it 
became  the  most  dreadful  of  all  scourges; 
because,  as  the  assessment  on  each  district 
was  fixed,  and  scarcely  ever  suffered  any 
abatement,  every  disaster  experienced  in- 
creased the  burden  on  the  survivors  who 
had  escaped  it ;  until  they  became  bent 
down  under  such  a  weight  of  taxation,  as, 
coupled  with  the  small  number  of  freemen 
on  whom  it  exclusively  fell,  crushed  every 
attempt  at  productive  industry.     It  was  the  j 
same  thing  as  if  all  the  farmers  on  each 
estate  were  to  be  bound  to  make  up,  an- 
nually, the  same  amount  of  rent  to  their 
landlord,  no  matter  how  many  of  them  had 
become  insolvent.    We  know  how  long  the 
agriculture  of  Britain,  in  a  period  of  de- 
clining prices  and  frequent  disaster,  would 
exist  under  such  a  system. 

Add  to  this  the  necessarv  effect  which 
the  free  circulation  of  grain  throughout  the 
whole  Roman  world  had  in  depressing  the 
agriculture  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Greece. 
They  were  unable  to  withstand  the  com- 
petition of  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Sicily — the 
store-houses  of  the  world ;  where  the  be- 
nignity of  the  climate,  and  the  riches  of  the 
soil,  rewarded  seventy  or  an  hundred-fold 
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the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  Gaul,  where 
the  increase  was  only  seven-fold — ^Italy, 
where  it  seldom  exceeded  twelve — Spain, 
where  it  was  never  so  high,  were  crushed 
in  the  struggle.  The  mistress  of  the  world, 
as  Tacitus  bewails,  had  come  to  depend  for 
her  subsistence  on  the  floods  of  the  Nile. 
Unable  to  compete  with  the  cheap  grain 
raised  in  the  more  favored  regions  of  the 
south,  the  cultivators  of  Italy  and  Gaul 
gradually  retired  from  the  contest.  They 
devoted  their  extensive  estates  to  pastur- 
age, because  live  cattle  or  dairy  produce 
could  not  bear  the  expense  of  being  ship- 
ped from  Africa ;  and  the  race  of  agricul- 
turists, the  strength  of  the  legions,  disap- 
peared in  the  fields,  and  was  lost  in  the 
needy  and  indolent  crowd  of  urban  citi- 
zens, in  part  maintained  by  tributes  in 
corn  brought  from  Egypt  and  Lybia.  •  This 
augmented  the  burdens  upon  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  rural  districts;  for,  as  the 
taxes  of  each  municipality  remained  the 
same,  every  one  that  withdrew  into  the 
towns  lefl  an  additional  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  brethren  who  remained 
behind.  So  powerful  was  the  operation  of 
the  operation  of  these  two  causes — the  fix- 
ity in  the  state  burdens  payable  by  each 
municipality,  and  the  constantly  declining 
prices,  owing  to  the  vast  import  from  agri- 
cultural regions  more  favored  by  nature — 
that  it  fully  equalled  the  eflfect  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  barbarians  in  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces exposed  to  their  incursions ;  and  the 
depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  was  as 
complete  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  before  a  bar- 
barian had  passed  the  Alps  or  set  his  foot 
across  the  Rhine,  as  in  the  plains  between 
the  Alps  or  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube, 
which  had  for  long  been  ravaged  by  their 
arms. 

Domestic  slavery  conspired  with  these 
evils  to  prevent  the  healing  power  of  nature 
from  closing  these  yawning  wounds.  Gib- 
bon estimates  the  number  of  slaves  through- 
out the  empire,  in  its  latter  days,  at  a  num- 
ber equal  to  that  of  the  freemen ;  in  other 
words,  one  half  of  the  whole  inhabitants 
were  in  a  state  of  servitude  ;*  and  as  there 
were  120,000,000  souls  under  the  Roman 
sway,  sixty  millions  were  in  that  degraded 
condition.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  number  of  the  slaves  was  still  greater 
then  this  estimate,  and  at  least  double  that 
of  the  freemen  ;  for  it  is  known  by  an  au- 
thentic enumeration,  that,  in  the  time  of 
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the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  number  of  citi- 
zens in  the  empire  was  only  6,945,000  men, 
who,  with  their  families,  might  amount  to 
twenty    millions  of  souls;    and  the   total 
number  of  freemen  was  about  double  that 
of  the  citizens.*     In  one  family  alone,  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  there  were  4116  8laTes.t 
But  take  the  number  of  slaves,  according 
to  Gibbon's  computation,  at  only  half  the 
entire  population,  what  a  prodigious   ab- 
straction must  this  multitude  of  slaves  have 
made  from  the  physical  and  moral  strength 
of  the  empire  !     Half  the  people  requiring 
food,  needing  restraint,  incapable  of  trust, 
and  yet  adding  nothing  to  the  muster-roll 
of  the  legions,  or  the  persons  by  whom  the 
fixed  and  immovable  annual  taxes  were  to 
be  made  good !     In  what  state  would  the 
British  empire  now  be,  if  we  were  subjected 
to  the  action  of  similar   causes  of  ruin? 
A  vast   and   unwieldy  dominion,  exposed 
on   every   side  to  the  incursions  of  bar- 
barians and  hostile  nations,  daily  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  and  augmenting  in  mili- 
tary skill;  a  fixed  taxation,  for  which  the 
whole   free   inhabitants  of  every  munici- 
pality were  jointly  and  severally  responsi- 
ble, to  meet  the  increasing  military  estab- 
lishment required  by  these  perils ;  a  declin- 
ing, and  at  length  extinct,  agriculture  in 
the  central  provinces  of  the  empire,  owing 
to  the  deluge  of  cheap  grain  from  its  fertile 
extremities,  wafted  over  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean ;    multitudes    of   turbulent 
freemen  in  cities,  kept  quiet  by  daily  dis- 
tribution of  provisions  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, from  the  imperial  granaries ;  and  a 
half,  or  two-thirds,  of  the  whole  population 
in  a  state  of  slavery — neither  bearing  any 
•hare  of  the  public  burdens,  nor  adding  to 
the  strength  of  the  military  array  of  the  em- 
pire.    Such  are  the  discoveries  of  modern 
philosophy,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  decline 
and  ultimate  fall   of  the  Roman  empire, 
gleaned  from  a  few  facts,  accidentally  pre- 
served by  the  ancient  writers,  apparently 
unconscious  of  their  value !     It  is  a  noble 
science  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  has  pre- 
sented such  a  gift  to  mankind. 

Guizot  has  announced,  and  ably  illus- 
trated, a  great  truth,  which,  when  traced  to 
its  legitimate  consequences;  will  be  found 
to  go  far  towards  dispelling  many  of  the 
pernicious  innovating  dogmas  which  have 
so  long  been  afloat  in  the  world.  It  is  this, 
that  whenever  an  institution,  though  appar- 
ently pernicious  in  our  eyes,  has  long  ex- 
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iste^,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  circaai- 
stances,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  in  reality 
has  been  attended  with  some  advantages 
which  counterbalance  its  evils,  and  that 
upon  the  whole  it  is  beneficial  in  its  ten- 
dency. This  important  principle  is  thus 
stated : — 

"Independent  of  the  efforts  of  man,  there  is 
established  by  a  law  of  Providence,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake,  and  which  is  analo- 
gous to  what  we  witness  in  the  natural  world, 
a  certain  measure  of  order,  reason,  and  justice, 
without  which  society  cannot  exist.  From  the 
single  fact  of  its  endurance  we  may  conclude, 
wi£  certainty,  that  a  society  is  not  completely 
absurd,  insensate,  or  iniquitous ;  that  it  is  not 
destitute  of  the  elements  of  reason,  truth,  and 
justice — which  alone  can  ffive  life  to  society. 
If  the  more  that  society  developes  itself,  the 
stronger  does  this  principle  become — if  it  is 
daily  accepted  by  a  greater  number  of  men,  it 
is  a  certain  proof  that  in  the  lapse  of  time 
there  has  been  progressively  introduced  into 
it  more  reason,  more  justice,  more  right  It  is 
thus  that  the.  idea  of  political  legitimacy  has 
arisen. 

<'  This  principle  has  for  its  foundation,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
great  principles  of  moral  legitimacy — justice, 
reason,  truth.  Then  came  the  sanction  of 
time,  which  always  begets  the  presumption  of 
reason  having  directed  arrangements  which 
have  long  endured.  In  the  early  periods  of 
society,  we  too  often  find  force  and  falsehood 
ruling  the  cradles  of  royalty,  aristocracy,  de- 
mocracy, and  even  the  church;  but  every 
where  you  will  see  this  force  and  falsehood 
yielding  to  the  reforming  hand  of  time,  and 
riffht  and  truth  taking  their  place  in  die  rulers 
ofcivilization.  It  is  this  progressive  infusion 
of  right  and  truth  which  has  by  degrees  de- 
veloped  the  idea  of  political  legitimacy ;  it  is 
thus  that  it  has  become  established  in  modern 
civilizaiion.  At  different  times,  indeed,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  substitute  for  this 
idea  the  banner  of  despotic  power;  but,  in 
doing  so,  they  have  turned  it  aside  from  its 
true  origin.  It  is  so  little  the  banner  of  des- 
potic power,  that  it  is  in  the  name  of  rieht  and 
justice  that  it  has  overspread  the  world.  As 
little  is  it  exclusive :  it  belongs  neither  to  per- 
sons, classes,  nor  sects ;  it  arises  wherever  the 
idea  of  right  has  developed  itself.  We  shall 
meet  with  this  principle  in  systems  the  most 
opposite :  in  the  feudal  system,  in  the  muni- 
cipalities of  Flanders  and  Germany,  in  the  re- 
publics of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  simple  monarch- 
ies. It  is  a  character  diffused  through  the 
various  elements  of  modern  civilization,  and 
the  perception  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
right  understanding  of  its  history." — {Lecture 
iii.  9, 11;  Citilieaiion  Europienne.) 

No  principle  ever  was  announced  of  more 
practical  importance  in  legislating  for  roan- 
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kind,  thui  is  contained  in  this  passage. 
The  doctrine  is  somewhat  obscurely  stuted, 
and  not  with  the  precision  which  in  general 
distinguishes  the  French  writers ;  but  the 
import  of  it  seems  to  be  this — ^That  no 
system  of  government  can  long  exist  among 
men,  unless  it  is  substantially,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  founded  in  reason  and 
justice,  and  sanctioned  by  experienced 
utility  for  the  people  among  whom  it  exists ; 
and  therefore,  that  we  may  predicate  with 
perfect  certainty  of  any  institution  which 
has  been  generally  extended  and  long  estab- 
lished, that  it  has  been  upon  the  whole 
beneficial,  and  should  be  modified  or  alter- 
ed with  a  very  cautious  hand.  That  this 
proposition  is  true,  will  probably  be  dis- 
puted by  none  who  have  thought  much  and 
dispassionately  on  human  affairs;  for  all 
human  institutions  are  formed  and  support- 
ed by  men,  and  unless  men  had  some 
reason  for  supporting  them,  they  would 
speedily  sink  to  the  ground.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say  a  privileged  class  have  got  possession 
of  the  power,  and  they  make  use  of  it  to 
perpetuate  these  abuses.  Doubtless,  they 
are  always  sufficiently  inclined  to  do  so ; 
but  a  privileged  class,  or  a  despot,  is  always 
a  mere  handful  against  the  great  body  of 
the  people ;  and  unless  their  power  is  sup- 
ported by  the  force  of  general  opinion, 
founded  on  experienced  utility  upon  the 
whole,  it  could  not  maintain  its  ground 
a  single  week.  And  this  explains  a  fact  ob- 
served by  an  able  and  ingenious  writer  of 
the  present  day,*  that  if  almost  all  the 
great  convulsions  recorded  in  history  are 
attentively  considered,  it  will  be  found  that 
afler  a  brief  period  of  strenuous,  and  often 
almost  superhuman  effort^on  the  part  of  the 
people,  they  have  terminated  in  the  estab- 
ment  of  a  government  and  institutions  dif- 
fering scarcely,  except  in  name,  from  that 
which  had  preceded  the  struggle.  It  is 
baldly  necessary  to  remark  how  striking  a 
confirmation  the  English  revolution  of  1688, 
and  the  French  of  1830,  afford  of  this  truth. 
And  this  explains  what  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of,  and  solid  foundation  lor,  thai  rever- 
ence for  antiquity  which  is  so  strongly  im» 
planted  in  human  nature,  and  is  never  for- 
gotten for  any  considerable  time  without  in- 
dobing  the  most  dreadful  disasters  upon 
flociety.  It  means  that  those  institutions 
which  have  descended  to  us  in  actual  prac- 
tice from  oar  ancestors,  come  sanctioned 
bj  the  experienee  of  ages ;  and  thai  they 

*  Mr.  jAHXtfa  Prriftee  to  Manj  of  Barg^niff. 
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could  not  have  stood  so  long  a  test  unless 
they  had  been  recommended,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  by  their  utility.  It  is  not  that 
our  ancestors  were  wiser  than  we  are ;  they 
were  certainly  less  informed,  and  probably 
were,  on  that  account,  in  the  general  case, 
less  judicious.  But  time  has  swept  away 
their  follies,  which  were  doubtless  great 
enough,  as  it  has  done  the  worthless  ephem- 
eral literature  with  which  they,  as  we,  were 
overwhelmed ;  and  nothing  has  stocid  the 
test  of  ages,  and  come  down  to  us  through 
a  series  of  generations,  of  their  ideas  or  in- 
stitutions, but  what  had  some  utility  in 
human  feelings  and  necessities,  and  was  on 
the  whole  expedient  at  the  time  when  it 
arose.  Its  utility  may  have  ceased  by  the 
change  of  manners  or  of  the  circumstances 
of  society — that  may  be  a  good  reason  for 
cautiously  modifying  or  altering  it — but 
rely  upon  it,  it  was  once  useful,  if  it  has 
existed  long ;  and  the  presumption  of  pres- 
ent and  continuing  utility  requires  to  be 
strongly  outweighed  by  forcible  considera- 
tions before  it  is  abandoned.  Lord  Bacon 
has  told  us,  in  words  which  can  never  be- 
come trite,  so  profound  is  their  wisdom,  that 
our  changes,  to  be  beneficial,  should  resem- 
ble those  of  time,  which,  though  the  great- 
est of  all  innovators,  works  out  its  altera- 
tions so  gradually  that  they  are  never  per- 
ceived. Guizot  makes,  in  the  same  spirit, 
the  following  fine  observation  on  the  slow 
march  of  Supreme  wisdom  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  : — 

^'  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  history,  we  shall 
find  that  all  the  great  deyelopments  of  the 
human  mind  have  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
society — all  the  great  struggles  of  humanity  lo 
the  good  of  mankind.  It  is  not,  indeed,  itnme- 
diately  that  these  efforts  take  place ;  ages  of\en 
elapse,  a  thousand  obstacles  intervene,  before 
they  are  folly  developed ;  but  when  we  survey 
a  long  course  of  ages,  we  see  that  all  has  been 
accomplished.  The  march  of  Providence  is 
not  subjected  to  narrow  limits ;  it  cares  not  to 
develope  to-day  the  consequences  of  a  princi- 
ple which  it  hsLS  established  yesterday ;  it  vtnfll 
Dring  them  forth  in  ages,  wnen  the  appoimed 
hour  has  arrived ;  and  its  course  is  not  the  less 
sure  that  it  is  slow.  The  throne  of  the  Al* 
mighty  rests  on  time — it  marches  through  its 
bounmess  expanse  as  the  gods  of  Homer 
throuffh  space — it  makes  a  stepw  and  ages  have 
passed  away.  How  many  ages  elapsed,  how 
many  changes  ensued,  before  the  regeneration 
of  the  inner  man,  by  means  of  Christianity*  ex- 
ercised on  the  social  state  its  great  and  salu- 
tary influence !  Nevertheless^  it  hu  at  length 
succeeded.  No  one  can  mistake  its  effects  at 
this  time."— (Z^ecture  L  24.) 
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In  sunreyiog  the  progress  of  civilizatioD 
in  modern,  as  compared  with  ancient  times, 
two  features  stand  prominent  as  distinguish- 
ing the  one  from  the  other.  These  are  the 
church  and  the  feudal  system.  They  were 
precisely  the  circumstances  which  gave  the 
most  umbrage  to  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  awakened 
the  greatest  transports  of  indignation  among 
the  ardent  multitudes  who,  at  its  close, 
brought  about  the  French  Revolution. 
Very  different  is  the  light  in  which  the  eye 
of  true  philosophy,  enlightened  by  the  expe- 
rience of  their  abolition,  views  these  great 
distinctive  features  of  modern  society. 

'' Immense,"  eays  Guizot,  "was  the  influ- 
ence which  the  Christian  church  exercised 
over  tlie  civilization  of  modern  Europe.  In 
the  outset,  it  was  an  incalculable  advantage  to 
have  a  moral  power,  a  power  destitute  of  phys- 
ical force,  which  reposed  only  on  mental  con- 
victions and  moral  feelings,  established  amidst 
that  deluge  of  physical  ibrce  and  selfish  vio- 
lence which  overwhelmed  society  at  that  period. 
Had  the  Christian  church  not  existed,  the 
world  would  have  been  delivered  over  to  the 
influence  of  physical  strength,  in  its  coarsest 
and  most  revolting  form.  It  alone  exercised  a 
moral  power.  It  did  more  ;  it  spread  abroad 
the  idea  of  a  rule  of  obedience,  a  heavenly 
power,  to  which  all  human  beings,  how  great 
soever,  were  subjected,  and  which  was  above 
all  human  laws.  That  of  itself  was  a  safe- 
guard against  the  greatest  evils  of  society ;  for 
it  affected  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  brought  about ;  it  professed  that  belief— 
the  foundation  of  the  salvation  of  humanity — 
that  there  is,  above  all  existing  institutions,  su- 
perior to  all  human  laws,  a  permanent  and 
divine  law,  sometimes  called  Keason,  some- 
times Divine  Command,  but  which,  under 
whatever  name  it  goes,  is  for  ever  the  same. 

^*  Then  the  church  commenced  a  great  work 
— the  separation  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power.  That  separation  is  the  origin  of  lioerty 
of  conscience ;  it  rests  on  no  other  principle 
than  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  widest 
and  most  extended  toleration.  The  separation 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  rests  on 
the  principle,  that  physical  force  is  neither  en- 
titled to  act,  nor  can  ever  have  any  lastioff  in- 
fluence, on  thoughts,  conviction,  truth ;  it  flows 
from  the  eternal  distinction  between  the  world 
of  thought  and  the  world  of  action,  the  world 
of  interior  conviction  and  that  of  external  facts. 
In  truth,  that  prindple  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, for  which  Europe  has  combated  and 
tufferea  so  much,  which  has  so  slowly  tri- 
umphed, and  often  against  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  clergy  themselves,  was  first  founded  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  power,  in  the  cradle  of  European 
civilization.  It  is  tne  Christian  church  wnich, 
by  the  necessities  of  its  situation  to  defend  it- 
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self  against  the  assaults  of  barbarism,  intro- 
duced and  maintained  it.  The  presence  o|  a 
moral  influence,  the  maintenance  of  a  divine 
law,  the  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual power,  are  the  three  great  blessings  which 
the  Christian  church  has  diffused  in  the  dark 
ages  over  European  society. 

"  The  influence  of  the  Christian  church  was 
great  and  beneficent  for  another  reason.  Thn 
bishop  and  clergy  ere  long  became  the  princi- 
pal municipal  magistrates :  they  were  the 
chancellors  and  ministers  of  kings — the  rulers, 
except  in  the  camp  and  the  field,  of  mankind. 
When  the  Roman  empire  crumbled  into  dust, 
when  the  central  power  of  the  emperors  and 
legions  disappeared,  there  remained,  we  have 
seen,  no  other  authority  in  the  state  but  the 
municipal  functionaries.  But  they  themselves 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  apathy  and  despair; 
the  heavy  burdens  of  despotism,  the  oppressive 
taxes  of  the  municipalities,  the  incursions  of 
the  fierce  barbarians,  had  reduced  them  to  de- 
spair. No  protection  to  society,  no  revival  of 
industry,  no  shielding  of  innocence,  could  be 
expected  from  their  exertions.  The  clergv, 
again,  formed  a  society  within  itself;  fresh, 
young,  vigorous,  sheltered  by  the  prevailing 
laith,  which  speedily  drew  to  itself  all  the 
learning  and  intelleciual  strength  that  remain- 
ed in  the  state.  The  bishops  and  priests,  full 
of  life  and  of  zeal,  naturally  were  recurred  to  in 
order  to  fill  all  civil  situations  requiring  thought 
or  information.  It  is  wrong  to  reproach  their 
exercise  of  these  powers  as  an  usurpation ; 
they  alone  were  capable  of  exercising  them. 
Thus  has  the  natural  course  of  things  pre- 
scribed for  all  ages  and  countries.  The  clergy 
alone  were  mentally  strong  and  morally  zeal- 
ous: they  became  all-powerful.  It  is  the  lavr 
of  the  universe."  (Lecture  iii.  27,  31 ;  Cici/t- 
sation  Europienne^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  or  important 
than  these  observations ;  and  they  throw  a 
new  and  consoling  light  on  the  progress 
and  ultimate  destiny  of  European  society. 
They  are  as  original  as  they  are  moment- 
ous. Robertson,  with  his  honest  horror  of 
the  innumerable  corruptions  which,  in  the 
time  of  Leo  X.  and  Luther,  brought  about 
the  Reformation — Sismondi,  with  his  natu- 
ral detestation  of  a  faith  which  had  urged 
on  the  dreadful  cruelties  of  the  crusade  of 
the  Albigenses,  and  which  produced  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes — have 
alike  overlooked  these  important  truths,  so 
essentia]  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
history  of  modern  society.  They  saw  that 
the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  the  Roman 
clergy  had  produced  innumerable  evils  in 
later  times ;  that  their  venality  in  regard  to 
indulgences  and  abuse  of  absolution  had 
brought  religion  itself  into  discredit ;  that 
the  absurd  and  incredible  tenets  which 
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they  still  attempted  to  force  on  mankinds 
had   gone   far  to  alienate  the  intellectual 
strength  of  modern  Europe,  during  the  last 
century,  from  their  support.     Seeing  this, 
they  condemned  it  absolutely,  for  all  times 
and  in  all  places.     They  fell  into  the  usual 
error  of  men  in  reasoning  on  former  from 
their  own  times.     They  could   not  make 
'*  the  past  and  the  future  predominate  over 
the  present."     They  felt  the  absurdity  of 
many   of  the   legends  which   the   devout 
Catholics  received  as  undoubted  truths,  and 
they  saw  no  use  in  perpetuating  the  belief 
in  them ;  and  thence  they  conceived  that 
they  must  always  have  been  equally  unser- 
viceable, forgetting  that  the  eighteenth  was 
not  the  eighth  century  ;  and  that,  during 
the  dark  ages,  violence  would  have  rioted 
without  control,  if,  when  reason  was   in 
abeyance,  knowledge  scanty,  and  military 
strength  alone   in  estimation,  superstition 
had  not  thrown  its  unseen  fetters  over  the 
barbarian's  arms.     They  saw  that  the  Ro- 
mish clergy,  during  five  centuries,  had  la- 
bored strenuously,  and  often  with  the  most 
frightful  cruelty,  to  crush  independence  of 
thought  in  matters  of  faith,  and  chain  the 
human  mind  to  the  tenets,  often  absurd  and 
erroneous,  of  her  Papal  creed ;  and  they 
forgot  that,  during  five  preceding  centuries, 
the  Christian  church  had  labored  as  assidu- 
ously to  establish    the    independence  of 
thought  from  physical  coercion,  and  had 
alone  kept  alive,  during  the  interregnum  of 
reason,  the  sparks  of  knowledge  and  the 
principles  of  freedom. 

In  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit 
Guizot  views  the  feudal  system,  the  next 
grand  characteristic  of  modern  times. 

"A  decisive  proof  thai,  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  feudal  Bystem  had  become  necesEary,  and 
wae,  in  truth,  the  only  Bocial  state  posHible,  ib 
to  be  found  in  the  universality  of  its  adoption. 
Universally,  upon  the  cessation  of  barbarism, 
the  feudal  ibrros  were  adopted.  At  the  first 
moment  of  barbarian  conquest,  men  saw  only 
the  triumph  of  chaos.  All  unity,  all  general 
civilization  disappeared ;  on  all  sides  was  seen 
society  falling  into  dii?8olution  ;  and,  in  its 
stead,  arising  a  multitude  of  little,  obscure,  iso- 
lated communities.  I^his  appeared  to  all  the 
contemporaries  nothing  short  of  universal  an- 
archy. The  poets,  the  chroniclers  of  the  time, 
viewed  it  as  the  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  end  of  the  ancient 
world  ;  but  the  commencement  of  a  new  one, 
placed  on  abroad  basis,  and  with  large  means 
of  social  improvement  and  individual  happi- 
ness. 

'^  Then  it  was  that  the  feudal  system  became 
necessaryi  inevitable.    It  was  the  only  poasi- 
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ble  means  of  emerging  from  the  general  chaos. 
The  whole  of  Europe,  accordingly,  at  the  same 
time  adopted  it.  Even  those  portions  of  soci- 
ety which  were  most  strangers,  apparently,  to 
that  system,  entered  warmly  into  its  spirit,  and 
were  fain  to  share  in  its  protection.  The 
crown,  the  church,  the  communities,  were  con- 
strained to  accommodate  themselves  to  it. 
The  churches  became  suzerain  or  vassal ;  the 
burghs  had  their  lords  and  their  feuars ;  the 
monasteries  and  abbeys  had  their  feudal  re- 
tainers, as  well  as  the  temporal  barons.  Roy- 
alty itself  was  disguised  under  the  name  of  a 
feudal  superior.  Every  thing  was  given  in 
fief;  not  only  lands,  but  certain  rights  flowing 
from  them,  as  that  of  cutting  wood,  fisheries,  or 
the  like.  The  church  made  subinfeudations 
of  their  casual  revenues,  as  the  dues  on  mar- 
riages, funerals,  and  baptisms.*' 

The  establishment  of  the  feudal  system 
thus  universally  in  Europe,  produced  one 
eflfect,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  Hitherto  the  mass  of 
mankind  had  been  collected  under  the  mu- 
nicipal  institutions  which  had  been  univer* 
sal  in  antiquity,  in  cities,  or  wandered  in 
vagabond  hordes  through  the  country.  Un- 
der the  feudal  system  these  men  lived  iso- 
lated, each  in  his  own  habitation,  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other.  A  glance  will 
show  that  this  single  circumstance  must 
have  exercised  on  the  character  of  society 
and  the  course  of  civilization,  the  social 
preponderance ;  the  government  of  society 
passed  at  once  from  the  towns  to  the  coun- 
try— private  took  the  lead  of  public  proper- 
ty— private  prevailed  over  public  life.  Such 
was  the  first  elfect,  and  it  was  an  efifect 
purely  material,  of  the  establishment  of  the 
feudal  system.  But  other  effects  still  more 
material  followed,  of  a  moral  kind,  which 
have  exercised  the  most  important  effects 
on  the  European  manners  and  mind. 

"  The  feudal  proprietor  established  himself 
in  an  isolated  place,  which,  for  his  own  protee- 
tion,  he  rendered  secure.  He  lived  there  with 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  a  few  faithful  friends, 
who  shared  his  hospitality,  and  contributed  to 
his  defence.  Around  the  castle,  in  its  vicinity, 
were  estiiblished  the  farmers  and  serfs  who 
cultivated  his  domain.  In  the  midst  of  that  in- 
ferior, but  yet  allied  and  protected  population, 
religion  planted  a  church,  and  introduced  e 
priest.  He  was  usually  the  chaplain  of  the 
castle,  and  at  the  same  timejhe  curate  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  in  subsequent  ages'  these  two  charac- 
ters were  separated ;  the  village  pastor  resided 
beside  his  church.  This  was  the  primitive 
feudal  society — the  cradle,  as  it  were,  of  the 
European  and  Christian  world. 

*^  From  this  state  of  things  necessarily  arose 
a  prodigious  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
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posseasor  of  the  fief,  alike  in  his  own  eyes  and 
in  the  eyes  who  surrounded  him.  The  feeling 
of  individual  importance,  of  personal  freedom, 
was  the  ruling  principle  of  savage  life ;  but 
here  a  new  feeling  was  introduced — the  im- 
portance of  a  proprietor,  of  the  chief  of  a  family, 
of  a  master,  predominated  over  that  of  an  in- 
dividual. From  this  situation  arose  an  im- 
mense feeling  of  superiority — a  superiority 
peculiar  to  tlie  feudal  ages,  and  entirely  differ- 
ent from  any  thing  which  had  yet  been  expe- 
rienced in  the  world.  Like  the  feudal  lord, 
the  Roman  patrician  was  the  head  of  a 
family,  a  master,  a  landlord.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  religious  magistrate,  a  pontiff  in  the 
interior  of  his  family.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
member  of  the  municipality  in  wich  his  proper- 
ty was  situated,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  august 
senate,  which,  in  name  at  least,  still  ruled  the 
empire.  But  all  this  importance  and  dignity 
was  derived  from  wilhout-^the  patrician 
shared  it  with  the  other  members  of  his  muni- 
cipalitv — with  tlie  corporation  of  which  he 
formed  a  part  The  importance  of  the  feudal 
lord,  again,  was  purely  individual — he  owed 
nothing  to  another ;  all  the  power  he  enjoyed 
emanated  from  himself  alone.  What  a  feeling 
of  individual  consequence  must  such  a  situa- 
tion have  inspired — what  pride,  what  insolence, 
must  it  have  engendered  in  his  mind !  Above 
him  was  no  superior,  of  whose  orders  he  was 
to  be  the  mere  interpreter  or  organ — around 
him  were  no  equals.  No  all-powerful  muni- 
cipality made  his  wishes  bend  to  its  own — no 
superior  authority  exercised  a  control  over  his 
wishes ;  he  knew  no  bridle  on  his  inclinations 
but  the  limits  of  his  power,  or  the  presence  of 
danger. 

"Another  consequence,  hitherto  not  suf- 
ficiently attended  to,  but  of  vast  importance, 
flowed  from  this  'society. 

*'  The  patriarchal  society,  of  which  the  Bible 
and  the  Oriental  monuments  offer  the  model, 
waiB  the  first  combination  of  men.  The  chief 
of  a  tribe  lived  with  his  children,  his  relations, 
the  different  generations  who  have  assembled 
around  him.  This  was  the  situation  of  Abra- 
ham— of  the  patriarchs :  it  is  still  that  of  the 
Arab  tribes  which  perpetuate  their  manners. 
The  c2a?ij  of  which  remains  still  exist  in^the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  and  the  aept  of  Ireland, 
18  a  modiBcation  of  the  patriarchal  society ;  it 
18  the  family  of  the  chief,  expanded  during  a 
saecesflion  of  venerations,  and  forming  a  little 
aggregation  of  dependents,  still  influenced  by 
the  same  attacJiments,  and  subjected  to  the 
■ame  authority.  But  the  feudal  community ' 
wae  very  different  .Allied  at  first  to  the  clan, 
it  was  yet  in  manv  essential  particulars  dis- 
similar. There  did  not  exist  between  its  mem- 
bers the  bond  of  relationship ;  they  were  not 
of  the  same  blood;  they  often  did  not  speak 
the  same  language.  The  feudal  lord  belonged 
to  a  foreign  and  conquering,  his  serfs  to  a  do- 
mestic and  vanquished  race.  Their  empioy- 
ments  were  as  various  as  their  feelings  and 
UaditioDs.    The  lord  lived  in  his  eutle,  with 
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his  wife,  his  children,  his  relations:  ihe  serfs 
on  the  estate*  of  a  different  race,  of  different 
names,  toiled  in  the  cottages  around.  This 
difference  was  prodigious — it  exercised  the 
most  powerful  effect  on  the  domestic  habits  of 
modern  Europe.  It  engendered  the  attach- 
ments of  home :  it  brought  women  into  their 
proper  sphere  in  domestic  life.  The  little  so- 
ciety of  ireemen,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  an 
alien  race  in  the  castle,  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other.  No  forum  or  theatres  were  at  hand, 
with  their  cares  or  their  pleasures ;  no  city 
enjoyments  were  a  counterpoise  to  the  plea- 
sures of  a  country  life.  War  and  the  cnase 
broke  in,  it  is  true,  grievously  at  times,  upon 
this  scene  of  domestic  peace.  But  war  and 
the  chase  could  not  last  for  ever ;  and,  in  the 
long  intervals  of  undisturbed  repose,  famih*' 
attachments  formed  the  chief  soiace  of  life. 
Thus  it  was  that  women  acquired  their  para- 
mount influence — thence  the  manners  of  chiv- 
alry, and  the  gallantry  of  modern  times ;  they 
were  but  an  extension  of  the  courtesy  and 
habits  of  the  castle.  The  word  courtesy  shows 
it — it  was  in  the  court  of  the  castle  that  the 
habits  it  denotes  were  learned." — (Lecture  iv. 
13,  17;  Civilisation  EuropeBnne-) 

We  hare  exhausted,  perhaps  exceeded, 
our  limits ;  and  we  have  only  extracted  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  ideas  from  the 
first  hundred  pages  of  one  of  Guizot's 
works — ex  una  disce  omnes.  The  transla- 
tion of  them  has  been  an  agreeable  occupfr> 
tion  for  a  few  evenings;  but  they  awake 
one  mournful  impression — the  voice  which 
uttered  so  many  noble  and  enlightened 
sentiments  is  now  silent ;  the  genius  which 
once  cast  abroad  light  on  the  history  of 
man,  is  lost  in  the  vortex  of  present  poli- 
tics. The  philosopher,  the  historian^  are 
merged  in  the  statesman — the  instructor  of 
all  in  the  governor  of  one  generation.  Great 
as  have  been  his  services,  brilliant  his  course 
in  the  new  career  into  which  he  has  been 
launched,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  to  that 
which  he  has  left ;  for  the  one  confers  pre- 
sent distinction,  the  other  immortal  fame. 


Hermakh  op  LziPBic  — At  Leipsie,  the  cele« 
brated  Hellenist,  Godfreid  Hermann,  has  cele- 
brated th6  fiflieth  anniversary  of  bis  nomination 
as  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
in  that  University — an  office  whose  ibnctions,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  72,  he  still  discharges  with 
unabated  vigor.  The  King,  on  the  occasion, 
conferred  on  him  letters  of  nobility — which  were 
metented  by  a  depaiation  from  Ihe  Senate  of  tb8 
Uoivenity. — jMmcuii. 
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From  tho  Wettmintter  ReTi«w. 


JVavels  in  Kordofan.    By  Ignatius  Pallme. 
J.  Madden  and  Co. 

In  1837  Ignatius  Pallme,  a  Bohemian  by 
birth,  undertook  a  journey  to  Kordofan,  one 
of  the  most  southern  provinces  of  Egypt, 
on  a  commission  of  exploration  from  a  mer- 
cantile establishment  at  Cairo,  with  a  view 
to  commercial  objects.  Pallme  appears  to 
have  been  eminently  fitted  for  the  under- 
taking. He  had  resided  sufficiently  long 
in  Egypt  to  become  familiar  with  the  Arabic 
and  colloquial  dialect  of  the  people ;  and 
former  excursions  towards  the  interior  had 
made  him  well  acquainted  with  native  hab- 
its. His  objects  being  strictly  mercantile, 
it  was  not  his  intention  originally  to  write, 
but  a  nineteen  months'  sojourn  in  countries 
but  little  known,  enabled  him  to  collect  so 
much  novel  and  varied  information  of  a 
general  character,  that  its  publication  be- 
came a  duty,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  of  travels  in  Africa 
we  have  long  perused. 

Unlike  the  high  table*land  of  Abyssinia, 
Kordofan  could  never  be  inhabited  by  an 
European  population.  It  is  formed  by  the 
plains  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Nuba  and 
Shillock  mountains,  and  stretching  out  on 
the  north  and  west  into  the  deserts  of  Gon- 
dola and  Dafur.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  fer- 
tile; its  appearance  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, when  vegetation  springs  up  from  the 
earth  as  if  by  magic,  that  of  the  garden  of 
EUlen,  but  death  revels  in  the  paradise. 
Every  spot  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  the 
exhalations  of  stagnant  waters ;  and  no  hut 
is  then  to  be  met  with  in  which  there  are 
not  several  sick.  In  the  dry  season  disease 
disappears,  but  the  extreme  heat  is  almost 
equally  fatal  to  animal  life,  while  the  eye 
rests  with  melancholy  upon  a  wide-spread 
scene  of  parched  desolation. 

^  During  the  dry  season,  every  thing  in  na- 
ture appears  desolate  and  dismal ;  the  plants 
are  burnt  up ;  the  trees  lose  their  leaves,  and 
appear  like  brooms ;  no  bird  is  heard  to  eing ; 
no  animal  delights  to  disport  in  the  gladness 
of  its  existence;  every  living  being  creeps 
towards  the  forest  to  secrete  itself,  seeking 
shelter  from  the  fearful  heat :  save  that,  now 
and  then,  an  ostrich  will  be  seen  traversing 
the  desert  fields  in  flying  pace,  or  a  ffirane 
hastening  from  one  oasis  to  another.  In  this 
season,  however,  frightful  hurricanes  occa- 
sionally arise,  and  fill  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  not  been  witness  of  such  a  phenomenon  in 
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nature  before,  with  the  utmost  consternation. 
A  powerful  current  of  air,  of  suffocating  heat, 
blows  fiercely  from  one  point  of  the  heavens 
to  the  other,  devastating  every  thing  that  lies 
in  its  course.    The  atmosphere  bears  at  these 
times  generally  a  leaden  gray  appearance,  and 
is  impregnated  with  fine  sand ;  the  sun  loses 
its  brilliancy,  and  total  darkness  envelopes  tlie 
earth,  rendering  it  even  difficult  to  distmguish 
objects    at  a  ^w  paces  distant.     The   sky 
changes  suddenly,  becomes  of  a  yellow  color, 
then  assumes  a  reddish  hue,  and  the  sun  ap- 
pears as  a  blood-red  disk.    The  wind  howls, 
tears  up  every  thing  within  its  reach ;  houses, 
fences,  and  trees  by  the  roots,  carrying  them 
away  with  it;   levels  mounds  of  sand,  and 
piles  up  fresh  hills.    In  short,  the  devastation 
caused  by  a  hurricane  of  this  kind  is  beyond 
description.    Unfortunate,  indeed,  is  he  who 
happens  to  be  overtaken  in  the  desert  by  one 
of  tnese  storms.    There  is  no  course  left  for 
him  to  save  himself,  but  to  throw  himself  with 
his  face  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  avoid  suffo- 
cation by  the  pressure    of  the  atmosphere. 
Respiration  is  totally  impeded ;  all  the  fibres 
are  tightly  contracted ;  the  chest  threatens  to 
burst  (or  want  of  pure  air ;  and  a  man  of  rather 
weak  constitution,  overtaken  by  one  of  these 
hurricanes  in  the  open  air,  generally  succumbs. 
But  robust  men,  even  those  in  full  vigor  of  life, 
feel  depressed  in  every  limb  for  several  hours 
af\er  exposure  to  these  storms,  and  recover  but 
slowly,  and  by  degrees.    Animals  fiy  and  en- 
deavor to   conceal   themselves;   every  crea- 
ture, in  fact,  seeks  a  place  of  shelter.     l%e 
camels  on  journeys  indicate  the  storm  before 
it  breaks  iorth  by  an   unsteadiness  of  gait, 
and  by  drooping'  their  heads   towards  ths 
ground. 

"  The  rains  begin  in  the  month  of  lune.  and 
terminate  with  the  month  of  October.  Those 
who  have  not  spent  this  season  in  a  tropical 
country  can  form  no  idea  of  the  showers 
which  then  drench  the  earth.  The  storms 
generally  arise  in  the  east  or  in  the  south.  A 
small  black  cloud  is,  at  first,  perceived  on  the 
horizon,  which  increases  as  it  approaches, 
spreads  in  a  few  minutes,  with  incredible 
velocity,  over  the  whole  region,  and  then  de- 
scends. A  fearful  storm  now  rages;  flash 
upon  flash,  and  peal  succeeding  peal,  the 
lightning  illumines  the  whole  heavens,  and  the 
thunder  roils  most  fearfully,  as  if  the  sky  were- 
about  to  open  and  the  earth  to  burst ;  streams 
of  water  pour  down  with  violence,  which  the 
soil  is  Incapable  of  imbibing,  and  torrents  are 
thus  formed,  destined,  however,  soon  to  be 
lost  in  the  sands.  Showers  of  this  description 
generally  last  over  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 
seldom  for  a  longer  period,  and  very  rarely 
indeed  are  they  repeated  on  the  same  day. 
They  remit  frequently  during  two,  three,  or 
even  six  days,  and  this  is  the  most  unhealthy, 
and  even  dangf'Tous  time,  hoth  for  strangers 
and  natives;  but  it  is  admitted  by  general  con- 
sent that  those  of  white  color  suffer  more  thaa 
the  blacks.*' 
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Kordofan  was  originally  peopled  by  no- 
madic tribes  from  the  Nubian  mountains, 
one  of  which,  called  Mount  Kordofan,  gave 
its  name  to  the  plains  below  it  and  most  of 
the  surrounding  country.  These  were  sub- 
jugated in  1799  by  the  King  of  Sennaar, 
(a  country  bordering  upon  Shoa,)  who  in 
turn  was  conquered  by  the  Sultan  of  Dar- 
four  ;  and  Meleks  go\  erned  the  country  in 
the  name  of  the  Sultan  of  Darfour  from 
1784  to  1821.  During  this  epoch  tlie  coun- 
try was  prosperous. 

•  <<  Commerce  extended  in  all  directions;  cara- 
vans brought  the  produce  from  AbyBsinia,  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  from  Egypt,  into  the 
two  towns  of  Lobeid  and  Bara,  whence  the 
greater  part  was  again  transported  into  other 
countries.  Abundance  might  be  said  to  reign 
every  where,  and  there  was  no  want  of  any 
necesEaries,  whilst  all  were  wealthy,  and  even 
the  women  of  the  less  opulent  inhabitants 
wore  golden  rings  in  their  noses  and  ears,  and 
many  even  golden  bracelets  and  silver  anklets 
round  their  feet.  No  other  metal  but  gold  or 
silver  was  to  be  seen  in  the  decoration  of  the 
women,  and  many  female  slaves  even  wore 
gold  aoout  their  persons.  Agriculture  and 
cattle-feeding  flourished,  and  there  were  few 
inhabitants  in  the  country  who  did  not,  to  a 
certain  extent,  devote  themselves  to  com- 
merce. The  whole  population,  in  fuct^  lived 
free  from  care,  and  wns  wealthy ;  singing 
and  dancing  resounded  from  place  to  place : 
in  short,  ttiis  was  the  golden  age  or  Kor- 
dofan." 

An  iron  age  was  approaching.  In  1821 
Mahomet  Ali  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Kordofan.  A  brigade  of  450O  infantry  and 
cavalry  attended  with  800  Bedouins,  and 
eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  sent  on  the 
expedition.  The  men  of  Kordofan  defend- 
ed the  freedom  of  their  country  with  despe- 
ate  valor ;  and  a  severe  battle  was  fought 
near  Lobeid,  the  capital ;  but  unprovided 
with  fire-arms,  all  resistance  was  ultimately 
in  vain.  The  town  was  plundered  and 
nearly  wholly  sacked,  and  the  whole  ccun- 
iry  surrendered,  with  the  exception  of  a 
distant  mountain  tribe* 

Kordofan  was  now  annexed  to  Egypt, 
and  a  son-in-law  of  Mahomet  Ali,  who  had 
headed  his  troops,  was  made  governor  of 
the  province.  This  man  speedily  acquired, 
under  the  title  of  the  Defturdar,  the  in- 
famous reputation  of  a  Nero.  It  is  difficult 
lo  believe  that  a  monster  could  exist  in  hu- 
man shape  capable  of  the  acts  of  cruelty  re- 
ported of  him  by  former  African  travellers, 
and  now  confirmed ;  but  we  are  told  that 
many  persons  are  still  living  whose  testi- 
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mony  could  be  adduced  as  eye-witnesses  of 
his  deeds  of  horror,  and  themselves  sufferers 
by  his  cruelty.     Pallme  says: 

'*  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  illustrate 
a  few  traits  in  the  character  of  this  ruthless 
tyrant  by  narrating  some  of  his  feats:  it  will 
then  become  evident  that  this  flourishing  coon- 
try  could  but  sink  in  a  very  short  time,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  oppressive  lyran- 
nv ;  and  that  a  considerable  period  must 
elapse  before  it  will  be  able  to  recover  itself 
but  slightly. 

"A  soldier  who  had  stolen  a  sheep  from  a 
peasant  was  caught  in  the  very  act.  He  not 
only  refused  to  return  the  stolen  goods,  but 
even  maltreated  the  peasant.  Confiding  in 
the  equity  of  his  cause,  the  latter  thought  he 
should  more  probably  have  justice  done  him 
by  the  governor  than  by  any  one  else,  and  en- 
tered a  complaint  against  the  soldier.  The 
Defiurdar  listened  very  patiently  to  the  story; 
but,  when  the  peasant  had  finished,  the  ty- 
rant accosted  him,  in  an  angry  voice,  with  the 
words:  "And  with  these  trifles  yon  trouble 
me?"  Then  turning  to  his  attendants  he 
ordered  the  peasant  to  be  brought  before  the 
kadi;  they  understood  immediately  that  he 
meant  by  the  kadi,  a  cannon,  carried  the  poor 
wretch  immediately  ofl*,  and  bound  him  to  the 
mouth  of  a  gun,  which  was  immediately  fired. 

"His  very  servants,  consisting  not  only  of 
slaves,  but  of  free  Arabs  and  Turks,  although 
ihey  might  he  regarded  as  his  executioners, 
stood  in  great  awe  of  him,  for  he  puiiii^hed  the 
slightest  offence  of  which  they  might  be  guilty 
with  every  imaginable  species  of  cruelty. 
Thus  it  happened  that  one  of  these  servants 
was  tempted  to  dip  his  finger  into  a  dish  to 
taste  it.  The  Delturdar,  unfortunately,  ob- 
served the  act.  He  demanded  of  the  unhappy 
man.  in  an  ironical  tone,  whether  the  aish 
were  sweet  or  sour  ?  The  servant  was  natu- 
rally mute  with  fear.  The  Defiurdar  now  or- 
dered him  to  be  nailed  by  the  tongue  to  the 
door  and  his  face  to  be  smeared  with  honey,  in 
order,  as  he  expressed  himsell*,  to  stimulate 
his  gustatory  faculties.  In  this  position  the 
unfortunate  man  had  to  pass  two  lull  hours. 
It  took  a  long  time  before  he  recovered,  and 
a  variety  of  remedies  were  required  to  heal 
his  tongue. 

"  A  seyss  or  groom,  whose  ofiicc  is,  accord- 
ing to  custom  in  Ej?ypt  to  run  before  the  rider, 
was  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  the  Defiur- 
dar from  absolute  fatigue,  in  a  long  and  quick 
trot  The  tyrant  struck  him  with  his  whip  lo 
quicken  his  pace.  The  unfortunate  man,  who 
was,  however,  quite  exhausted,  as  may  be 
supposed,  did  not  become  more  active  afler 
this  remedy  had  been  applied.  For  this 
crime  the  unnatural  barbarian  had  his  feet 
bound  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  ordered  the 
animal  to  be  driven  through  the  streets  of 
Lobeid  by  two  other  seyss.  The  unhappy 
groom  would,  no  doubt,  have  met  his  death  in 
this  manner,  were  not  the  streets  paved  merely 
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with  fine  eand ;  thus  be  received  many  wounds, 
but  none  which  proved  morial.  The  horse, 
unaccustomed  to  such  usage,  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  struck  at  the  unfortunate  seyss, 
who,  in  desperation,  seized  the  animal  with  all 
his  remainmg  strength  by  the  head ;  and  to 
save  himself  bit  its  upper  lip.  No  attention 
was  at  first  paid  to  this  slight  wound,  but  in  a 
short  time  the  head  of  the  horse  began  to 
swell,  and  eventually  died.  The  seyss,  who 
was  covered  with  wounds,  however,  survived 
the  torture. 

"  A  man  gave  his  neighbor,  in  a  quarrel,  a 
box  on  the  ears ;  the  latter  brought  a  complaint 
against  him  before  the  Defturdar.  *  With 
which  hand  didst  thou  strike  thy  neighbor?' 
Msked  the  tyrant.  » With  the  right,'  answered 
the  peasant.  *  Well,'  replied  the  Defiurdar, 
'  that  thou  mayst  not  forget  it,  I  shall  have  the 
flesh  removed  from  the  palm  of  that  hand.' 
This  order  was  immediately  executed.  *  Now 
return  to  thy  work,'  said  llie  Defturdar  to  the 
sufierer,  who,  writhing  with  pain,  replied :  *  In 
this  state  I  cannot  work.' — *  What !'  exclaimed 
the  tyrant  in  a  rage  ;  '  thou  darest  to  contra- 
dict me !  cut  his  tongue  out,  it  is  rather  too 
long !'  and  this  operation  was  also  immedi- 
ately performed,  without  consideration  of  the 
tortures  to  which  he  had  been  previously  sub- 
jected; 

"The  DeHurdar  one  day  observed,  that 
some  one  had  taken  a  pinch  of  snufTout  of  hie 
box  during  his  absence ;  his  suspicion  lighted 
upon  his  valet;  he  therefore,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  confined  a  fiy  in  his  box,  and  leaving 
it  in  his  divan,  went  into  another  room,  and 
ordered  his  servant  to  fetch  something  from  the 
chamber  in  which  he  had  put  down  the  box. 
The  servant  fell  into  the  snare,  was  really 
tempted  to  take  a  pinch,  and  the  fly  escaped 
without  being  observed.  In  a  short  time  the 
Defiurdar  leturned  to  the  room,  found  the  fly 
had  escaped  from  its  confinement,  and  imme- 
diately a«ked  the  servant  ^  Who  had  opened 
the  box  V — '  I,  sir,'  he  confidently  repliea ;  *  1 
took  n  pinch.'  This  liberty  he  paid  with  his 
life  :  the  ruflSan  had  him  flo^sred  to  death. 
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"  A  negro  bought  milk  of  a  woman  for  ^ve 
paras,  drank  it,  but  forgot  the  payment;  the 
woman  complained  to  the  Defiurdar,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighborhood.  'Well,' 
said  he,  ^l  will  immediately  investigate  the 
aiSair,'  and  ordered  the  ofiendini?  negro  to  be 
iostnntly  brought  before  him.  When  he  ap- 
peared, he  asked  him  if  he  had  bought  milk 
of  that  woman,  and  not  paid  for  it?  The  negro, 
in  fear,  denied  it.  The  barbarian  immediately 
ordered  the  abdomen  of  the  negro  to  be  cut 
open,  to  see  whether  his  stomach  contained 
the  milk.  It  was,  indeed,  found ;  whereupon  he 
quietly  said  to  the  woman,  'Thou  art  right, 
take  these  five  paras,  and  now  go  thy  ways.' 

''In  his  garden  the  DeAurdar  had  a  den,  in 
which  he  kept  a  lion:  the  animal  became 
grndually  so  tame  that  he  ran  about  at  liberty 
in  the  grounds,  and  followed  his  master  like  a 
dog.    Of  this  tame  lion  the  tyrant  made  use 


to  frighten  the  people  who  came  before  him.  a 
species  of  wanton  sport  in  which  he  took  tJie 
greatest  pleasure.  If  it  so  happened  that  no 
stranger  came  to  visit  him  dunng  the  hour  in 
which  he  engaged  himself  in  his  garden,  he 
ordered  his  attendants  to  bring  any  person 
they  might  meet  on  the  high  roads  to  him. 
The  invitation  was  sufiicient  in  itself  to  fright- 
en any  one  to  death ;  but  when  an  unfortunato 
man,  m  the  greatest  trepidation,  entered  the 
garden,  and  in  absolute  rear  of  his  life,  creep- 
ing along  the  earth,  approached  the  Deftur- 
dar, he  set  the  lion  at  him,  and  the  poor  fel- 
low, of  course,  fell  senseless  to  the  ground  at 
the  sight  of  the  wild  beast  This  was  now  his 
greatest  delight ;  for,  although  the  animal  did 
no  harm,  it  was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  most 
courageous  man  to  be  brought  m  close  contact 
with  a  rampant  lion. 

^*  Before  this  animal  was  quite  domesticated, 
and  whilst  it  was  yet  kept  in  confinement,  one 
of  the  gardener's  assistants  w*as  guilty  of  some 
error,  of  which  the  superintendent  complained 
to  the  Defturdar.  In  no  case  dilatory  in  pass- 
ing judgment,  he  ordered  the  accused,  without 
goiiig  into  details,  or  listening  even  to  the  full 
explanation  of  the  case,  to  be  cast  into  the 
lion's  den.  This  order  was  immediately  com- 
plied with;  the  beast,  however,  treated  the 
poor  condemned  wretch  like  a  second  Daniel; 
It  not  only  did  him  no  harm,  but,  to  tlie  aston- 
ishment of  all  beholders,  licked  his  hands. 
The  gardener^B  assistant  was  not  the  animal's 
attendant,  but  had  occasionally  thrown  some 
of  his  bread  into  the  den  in  passing.  The 
noble  animal  had  not  forgotten  this  kindness, 
and  spared  his  benefactor's  life.  The  Deflur^ 
dar,  on  hearing  this,  was  by  no  means  pleased; 
hut  bloodthirsty  as  ever,  and  without  feeling 
the  slightest  appreciation  for  this  act  of  gener- 
osity, ordered  the  lion  to  be  kept  fasting  during 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  the  delinquent  to 
remain  in  confinement,  thinking,  in  the  anger 
of  ungrdtified  rage,  to  force  the  beast  to  be* 
come  the  executioner  of  its  benefactor.  But 
even  hunger  could  not  overcome  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  royal  animal,  and  the  poor  gar- 
dener remained'  the  whole  day  unhurt  in  the 
den  with  the  Hon.*  In  the  evening  he  was 
liberated,  but  the  unfortunate  man  did  not  long 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  tyrant,  who, 
meeting  him  one  day  in  the  garden,  where  he 
had  brushed  up  a  heap  of  leaves,  accosted  him 
with. '  Dog,  thou  art  so  bad  that  a  lion  will  not 
eat  tnee,  but  now  thou  hast  made  thine  own 
grave.'  Hereupon  he  commanded  him  to 
carry  the  dry  leaves  to  an  oven,  and  then  to 
creep  in  himself.  When  this  order  was  exe- 
cuted the  tyrant  had  the  leaves  lighted,  and 
the  poor  wretch  expired  under  the  most  horrid 
tortures. 

"  A  fellah  (peasant)  owed  the  government 

*  This  noble  snimal  will  probably  be  found 
gtufied  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Munich,  for  Me- 
hemed  AH  presented  it  to  the  Conseillier  d*Eui 
Schubert,  who  was  at  Cairo  in  the  year  1S96. 
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forty  raaarole,*  the  sheikh  of  hie  village  had  his 
last  ox  seized,  the-fellah  declaring  himself  in- 
capable of  paying.  The  beast  was  slanghier- 
ed  and  divided  into  forty  parts :  the  botcher  re- 
ceived the  head  and  skin  for  his  trouble,  and 
the  remaining  forty  parts  were  sold  at  one 
maamle  each,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
promiscuously.  The  meat,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  quickly  sold  at  this  low  price.  The 
poor  peasant  now  appeared  with  a  complaint  be- 
fore tne  Defturdar,  assuring  him  that  the  ox  was 
worth  more  than  forty  maamle.  The  Deftur- 
dar  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  the  village,  to 
investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot.  Having 
convinced  himself  of  the  truth,  he  ordered  the 
sheikh,  the  butcher,  and  all  those  persons  who 
had  bought  a  portion  of  the  confiscated  ox,  to 
be  called  togetiier,  and  reproached  the  sheikh, 
in  the  piesence  of  all,  for  his  unlawful  conduct. 
The  butcher  now  received  the  order  to  slaugh- 
ter the  sheikh,  and  to  divide  his  body  into  forty 
Sarts  ;  every  former  purchaser  was  obliged  to 
ay  a  part ;  at  a  price  of  one  maamle,  and  to 
oarry  the  flesh  home  with  him  The  money 
was  handed  over  to  the  fellah  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  ox  which  had  been  taken  from 
him. 

"  At  the  feast  of  the  Baeramf  all  the  ser- 
vants and  seyss,  eighteen  in  number,  went  be- 
fore the  Defiurdar  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions, according  to  custom,  and  begged  at  the 
same  time  for  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  '  You  shall 
have  them,'  said  he.  He  now  had  the  farrier 
called,  and  commanded  him  to  make  eighteen 
pair  of  horse-shoes  tc  fit  the  feet  of  his  ser- 
vants; these  were  ready  on  the  next  day, 
whereupon  he  ordered  two  shoes  to  be  nailed 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  each  of  the  eighteen 
servants  without  mercy.  Nine  of  them  died 
in  a  short  time  of  mortification ;  be  then  had 
the  survivors  unshod,  and  consigned  them  to 
the  care  of  a  medical  man." 

It  must  be  said  for  Mahomet  Ali  that 
these  atrocities  were  not  perpetrated  with 
his  authority  or  connivance,  and  that  at  last 
he  deposed  this  ruthless  tyrant,  and  had 
him  put  to  death ;  but  Egypt  remains  a 
heavy  and  fatal  incubus  upon  the  prosperity 
of  Kordofan.  The  government  is  now 
more  lenient;  but  in  a  province  so  distant 
and  inaccessible  as  Kordofan,  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  wide  field  for  the  abuse  of  local 
authority,  and  the  system  pursued  continues 
to  be  one  which  tends  not  to  enrich  the 
country,  but  to  drain  it  of  its  resources. 

*  A  coin  which  is  no  longer,  current,  but  was 
equal  to  two  piastres  ten  para,  about  twelve  and 
a  half  kreuzer  current=t:ightpence  of  English 
money. — Tn. 

*  A  solemn  feast  kept  by  the  Moslemin ;  the 

Keat  fiaCram  commences  on  the  10th  of  Dhu 
lajia ;  the  little  BaCram   is  held  at  th«  cloao  of 
the  fast  Ramadhan. — Tr. 
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The  people  are  reduced  to  abject  poverty 
by  duties  and  imposts  of  every  description ; 
and  the  old  proverb,  "  Where  a  Turk  sets 
his  foot,  no  grass  will  grow,"  is  here  fully 
exemplified.  The  province  is  now  govern- 
ed by  the  Bey,  or  colonel,  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  the  line ;  and  all  inferior  govern- 
ment situations  are  obtained  by  purchase, 
the  highest  bidder  among  the  candidates 
obtaining  the  vacant  post.  The  conse- 
quence, of  course,  is,  that  every  officer 
avails  himself  of  his  position  to  extort  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  reimburse 
himself  for  his  original  outlay,  so  that  when 
a  contribution  is  ordered  to  be  levied  from 
Cairo^  double  the  amount  is  usually  exact- 
ed. Mahomet  Ali  knows  this,  and  has 
tried  to  enforce  a  more  just  administration, 
but  without  success.  A  commission  of  in- 
quiry sent  into  the  province  in  1838,  check- 
ed the  abuse  for  a  time,  but  for  a  time  only, 
the  system  remaining  unchanged ;  partly, 
perhaps,  because  Mahomet  All  feels  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  cautious  policy  with  the  goi- 
ernors  of  these  distant  provinces.  He 
knows  that  a  revolt  in  Sennaar  and  Kordo- 
fan, now  that  the  natives  have  become  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  could  only 
be  subdtied  with  an  enormous  sacrifice  of 
troops  :  the  governors  are,  therefore,  for  all 
merely  local  objects,  practically  indepen- 
dent ;  and  finding  themselves  rarely  inter- 
fered with,  they  substitute  arbitrary  will  for 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  Mahomet  Ali^ 
and  exercise  a  more  despotic  power  over 
life  and  property  than  the  viceroy  himself. 

Abuses  of  local  administration,  however^ 
sink  into  shade  when  seen  by  the  lurid  light 
of  the  horrid  slave  hunts  for  which  Ma- 
homet Ali  alone  is  responsible.  Pallme, 
who  is  in  some  sort]  an  apologist  for  the 
viceroy  when  any  fair  excuse  presents  itself, 
pleads  for  Mahomet  Ali  that  a  true  account 
of  the  inhuman  deeds  committed  in  his 
name  on  these  occasions  never  reach  him, 
all  the  parties  employed  being  too  deeply 
criminated  to  make  a  faithful  report;  but 
common  humanity  and  a  slave  hunt  are  in- 
convertible terms,  and  by  no  effort  of  the 
imagination  could  the  ruler  of  Egypt  <)e- 
ceive  himself  as  to  the  true  character  of 
these  expeditions. 

Pallme  describes  a  slave  hunt  organized 
in  the  years  1838  and  1839,  when  the 
province  of  Kordofan  was  ordered  to  con- 
tribute 5000  slaves.  The  slaves  were  to 
be  procured  from  the  mountains  of  Nubia, 
inhabited  by  independent  tribes.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  first  hill  attacked  surreiK 
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dered ;  those  of  the  second  had  fled,  leav- 
ing nothing  behind  them  but  their  huts, 
which  were  instantly  fired  and  burned  to 
the  ground. 
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"  And  now  the  march  was  continued  to  the 
third  hill.  The  inhabitanU  of  this  village  had 
formed  the  firm  resolution  of  defending  their 
freedom  to  the  uttermost ;  and,  determined  to 
suffer  death  rather  than  the  horror  of  Turkish 
captivity,  had  prepared  for  a  most  obstinate 
resistance.  The  hill  was  charged,  but  the 
troops  were  several  times  repulsed ;  the  at- 
tacks, however,  were  renewed,  and  the  village 
was  ultimately  taken  by  storm.  The  scene 
which  now  presented  itself  to  view  was  fright- 
ful in  the  extreme.  Of  five  hundred  souls  who 
had  been  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage, one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  only  were 
found  living.  Every  hut  was  filled  with  the 
bodies  of  the  aged  and  the  young  indiscrimi- 
nately, for  those  who  had  not  fallen  by  the 
sword  in  battle,  had  put  themselves  to  death  to 
elude  the  dreadful  fate  of  captivity.  The  pris- 
oners were  led  away ;  and  the  place  was  given 
up  to  the  soldiery  for  plunder,  but  the  dead 
were  left  disinterred.  A  fearful  scene  for  the 
few  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
carnage  by  flight !  Nothing  but  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  friends  and  the  ashes  of  their 
homes  met  their  eye  on  their  return  ! 

"  In  order  to  recruit  the  troops,  a  camp  was 
now  formed,  and  a  detachment  sent  out  in 
search  of  foraj;re.  An  encampment  of  this  de- 
scription, which  is  always  erected  on  the 
plains,  consists  of  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  thorns,  or  bushes,  or 
sometimes  even  by  a  stone  fence,  in  which  the 
regular  infantry,  the  guns  and  bagt^age  are  en- 
closed, whilst  the  cavalry  and  spear-bearers 
encamp  without  the  enclosure.  Of  setting  out- 
posts, or  of  other  judicious  milifary  movements 
they  have  no  idea,  but  confine  themselves 
merely  to  preparations  for  defence  in  case  of 
a  surprise,  as  the  negroes  frequently  venture 
by  night  on  an  attack,  which  might  prove  very 
destructive  to  the  troops,  considering  their 
carelessness.  Generally  speaking,  a  camp  is 
soon  broken  up,  and  this  was  the  case  on  the 

S resent  occasion  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  sel- 
lers recovered  somewhat  from  their  fatigues, 
and  furnished  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions, 
than  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the  march  com- 
manded for  the  next  hill  destined  for  attack. 
The  cavalry  was  sent  about  two  miles  in  ad- 
vance to  surround  the  hill.  On  its  arrival, 
however,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  it  was 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  inhabitiints,  who  had 
received  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
troops,  and  was  attacked  with  vigor.  The  ne- 
groes in  a  very  lar^e  body,  and  only  armed 
with  spears  and  shields,  broke  with  impetuosi* 
'ty  from  their  covert,  and  with  a  fearful  war- 
cry,  augmented  by  the  shouts  of  the  women 
accompanying  them  (resembling  the  Z/t«,  lu^ 
In!  of  the  Arab  women),  threw  themselves 
headlong  upon  the  enemy.    Surprised  by  this 


sudden  movement,  yet  too  discreet  to  sustain 
the  attack  of  the  negroes,  the  cavalry  turned 
and  took  to  flight.  One  of  the  Bedouin  chiefs, 
who  was  mounted  on  a  restive  horse,  and 


could  not  keep  up  with  his  troop,  was  sur- 
rounded ;  he  seized  his  gun  to  discharge  it  at 
the  first  man  who  might  attack  him,  but  it  re- 
fused fire,  and  before  he  could  make  use  of  his 
pistols  and  sabre,  or  put  himself  in  any  other 
way  on  his  defence,  he  was  torn  off  his  horse 
and  instantly  slain.    None  of  his  corps  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  save  their  officer,  for 
each  man  was  intent  on  his  own  escape.    This 
flight  must  not  be  ascribed  to  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  the  Bedouins;  for  they  generally  fight 
well,  provided  their  interest  is  not  at  stake.  Br 
fraud,  or  promises  destined  never  to  be  fulfill- 
ed, these  nomadic  people  are  enticed  away 
from  their  native  plains  and  employed  in  these 
frightful  slave-hunts.    With  the  exception  of 
very  trifling  pay,  they  can  expect  nothing  be- 
yond what  thev  may  be  able  to  gain  them- 
selves  by  robbery  and  plunder;  if  by  any 
chance,  and  without  fault  on  their  part,  they 
happen  to  lose  a  horse — which  is  their  person- 
al property — even  on  actual  service,  they  can- 
not reckon  upon  any  indemnification  from  the 
government;   for  should  they  not  have  the 
means  of  purchasing  a  fresh  animal,  they  are 
indeed  mounted  by  the  government,  but  the 
price  of  the  horse  is  deducted  from  their  pay, 
which  is  always  on  the  very  lowest  scale,  and 
thus  they  have  to  serve  for  several  years  gratui- 
tously.   Their  sheikh,  or  commanding  officer, 
told  me  this  himself,  and  assured  me  that  his 
Bedouins  (erroneously  termed  Mogghrebeen) 
would  act  very  unwisely  in  risking  their  horses 
on  an  attack  whence  nothing  was  to  be  gained ; 
for  the  negroes,  in  encountering  cavalry,  are 
well  aware  of  the  advantage  of  injuring  the 
horse  rather  than  the  rider,  as  the  latter  falls  a 
certain  victim  to  them  when  the  animal  is  slain. 
After  the  cavalry  had  again  formed  in  the  rear 
of  the  infantry,  the  officer  in  command  ordered 
a  charge  by  the  foot  for  the  following  day.    If 
the  attack  had  succeeded,  the  carnage  would 
indeed  have  been  terrific,  for  the  troops  were 
all  eager  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  6edouin 
sheikh.    But  it  was  difierently  recorded  in  the 
book  of  fate.     With  the  first  dawn  of  morning 
the  infantry  were  put  in  marching  order  for  the 
ensuing  storm,  and  the  cavalry  placed  in  re- 
serve.   The  advance  was  now  made,  on  the 
word  of  command,  with  the  utmost  caution,  a 
few  cannon  balls  having  been  first  sent  into 
the  village  without  effect    All  remained  per- 
fectly quiet,  until  the   advance-guard  of  the 
storming  party  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  prepared  for  action,  when  the  negroes 
suddenly  broke  ibrth  endeavoring  to  surround 
the  enemy.    The  position  of  the  Egyptians 
became  now  very  critical,  for  bent  upon  the 
capture  of  this  hill,  they  had  overlooked  two 
other  villages  flanking  the  one  attacked,  which 
were    densely   populated    by    negroes,  who 
joined  the  besieged,  and  threw  themselves 
with  the  whole  surength  of  their  united  forces 
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upon  the  troops.  Not  one  man  would  have 
•scaped,  for  enclosed  in  a  narrow  valley  and 
sarroanded  by  hilia,  the  infantry  could  scarce- 
ly move,  and  no  assistance  could  be  expected 
from  the  cavalry.  The  whole  brigade,  in  fact, 
would  have  been  lost,  as  the  ne&rroes  gathered 
like  a  black  cloud  upon  the  hills,  and  poured 
down  by  hundreds  upon  the  enemy ;  no  troops 
could  withstand  their  attack,  for  they  rushed  in- 
to battle  with  unparalleled  frenzy,  regardless  of 
shot  or  bayonet,  and  used  their  spears  with  great 
dexterity.  The  commander  of  the  Egyptian 
forces,  however,  betimes  recognized  the  danger 
threatening  his  troops,  and  ordered  a  retreat ; 
when  the  whole  body  fled  in  wild  confusion 
from  the  vale  of  death.  The  cavalry  was  not 
behindhand  in  this  movement,  and  thus  the 
brigade  never  halted  until  it  was  fairly  out  of 
the  dominions  of  the  foe.  Of  the  renewal  of 
the  attack  there  was  now  no  idea ;  for  nothing 
in  the  world  can  induce  these  heroes  to  repeat 
an  advance  where  they  have  once  been  beat- 
en. They  know  further  that  the  negroes  be- 
come almost  invincible  with  success ;  while  the 
musket  and  bayonet  afibrd  but  slight  advan- 
tage over  the  weapons  of  the  blacks,  for  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  hills  rush  blindly  to  the 
charge,  heedless  of  every  wound.  I  myself 
had  opportunities  of  convincing  myself  of  the 
intrepidity  of  these  men. 

'<  After  the  troops  had  again  collected,  order 
was  once  more  restored,  and  the  march  was 
continued ;  in  the  course  of  a.  few  days  several 
bills  were  taken,  and  the  prisoners  duly  for- 
warded to  Lobeid.  The  expedition  now  mov- 
ed in  a  southern  direction  from  the  Noba 
mountains,  towards  a  country  inhabited  by  a 
different  race  of  men.  The  tribe  now  attacked 
differs  from  the  natives  of  Nuba,  both  in  lan- 
guage and  manners ;  they  are  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  number  of  brass  cartings,  which 
they  do  not  pass  tlirough  the  appendix  of  the 
ear,  but  wear  in  the  upper  part  of  the  carti- 
lage, by  which  means  the  whole  ear  is  distort- 
ed, so  that  the  superior  portion  covers  the 
roeatus.  Almost  all  the  men  wear  the  tooth  of 
some  animal,  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
in  length,  above  their  chin ;  it  is  passed  through 
a  hole  in  the  under  lip  when  they  are  very 
young,  and  acquires  a  nrm  adhesion  with  the 
ntegument.  In  their  habits  they  differ  but  little 
fipom  the  other  negro  tribes,  but  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  they  do  not,  like  the  negroes, 
Turks,  or  Arabs,  convey  food  to  their  mouths 
with  their  fingers,  but  make  use  of  a  shell,  or 
piece  of  woo^  shaped  like  a  spoon,  for  this 
purpose.  The  dwelling  place  of  this  tribe  was 
very  advantageously  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  and  very  difficult  of  access ;  the  com- 
manding officer,  therefore,  on  hearing  that  it 
vas  not  supplied  with  water,  to  avoid  a  loss, 
decided  upon  surrounding  the  hill,  and  forcing 
the  negroes  by  thirst  to  surrender.  The  siese 
lasted  eight  days,  and  the  poor  creatures,  who 
felt  themselves  too  weak  for  a  sorUe^  had  not  a 
drop  of  water  left  on  the  fourth  day,  as  wns 
•abeequently  heard.    The  cattle  were  slain  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  blockade  to  diminish  the 
consumption  of  water;  on  the  sixth  day,  seve- 
ral children  and  old  people  had  perished  of 
thirst ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  the  mortality 
became  so  frightful  that  they  determined  to 
surrender.  Several  of  them  advised  a  sally, 
but  exhausted  as  they  were,  they  saw  the  futili- 
ty of  this  movement ;  and  when,  on  the  eighth 
day,  hundreds  had  fallen  in  the  most  fearful 
torments  of  unsatisfied  thirst,  and  many  of  the 
negroes,  in  the  horrors  of  despair,  had  put  an 
end  to  tlieir  miseries  by  ripping  open  their  ab- 
domina  with  their  double-edged  knives,  the 
small  body  of  survivors  delivered  itself  up  to 
the  enemy.  Of  more  than  two  thousand  souls, 
one  thousand  and  forty-nine  were  only  found 
living,  the  rest  had  all  parished  by  thirst  or  had 
committed  suicide.  On  entering  the  village, 
the  huts  were  seen  filled  with  the  dead,  and  the 
few  unfortunate  survivors  were  so  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  overpowered  by  thirst,  that  they 
could  scarcely  stand  upon  their  feet ;  yet  with 
blows  with  thebuit-endofihemusket,orwith  the 
whip,  these  poor  wretches  were  driven  from 
the  huts,  dragged  into  camp,  with  every  de- 
scription of  cruelty,  and  thence  despatched  for 
Lobeid,  on  which  march  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  souU  perished  from  ill  usage. 

"  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  march  of  this 
transport,  after  the  caravan  had  halted,  and 
whilst  the  prisoners  were  forming  detachments 
to  take  up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  it  so 
happened  that  an  aged  woman,  worn  out 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  long  march,  or  over- 
come by  the  menial  sufferings  she  had  endur- 
ed, was  incapable  of  reaching  the  spot  assign- 
ed to  her  with  sufficient  alacrity,  and  a  bar- 
barous Turk  dealt  her  a  blow  with  the  hut- 
end  of  his  muskel,  which  laid  her  nearly  life- 
less on  the  sand.  Her  son,  who  witnessed  this 
gratuitous  act  of  cruelty,  no  longer  master  of 
his  feelings,  rushed  with  fury  towards  the  sol- 
dier, struck  him  a  blow  with  the  sheba  round  his 
neck,  and  felled  him  to  ihe  ground.  This  was 
the  signal  for  attack;  all  the  slaves,  who  bore 
a  sheba,  threw  themselves  upon  the  troops 
and  knocked  them  down  before  they  could 
take  to  their  arms  or  fix  their  bayonets ;  thus 
fifty-six  negroes  took  to  flight  during  the  con- 
fusion in  the  camp,  and  aided  by  the  darkness 
of  night,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape." 

More  than  once  Mahomet  Ali  bas 
pledged  himself  to  put  an  end  to  slare- 
hunting  expeditions  in  all  the  countries  de- 
pendent upon  Egypt ;  but  the  pledge  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  redeemed.  Slave 
huots  were  resumed  in  1840  and  1841,  and 
whether  the  British  government  has  yet 
finally  succeeded,  by  threats  or  remonstran- 
ces, or  the  negotiations  consequent  upon 
our  Syrian  corapaign,  in  stopping  slave 
hunts  for  the  future,  is  a  point  upon  which 
the  public  may  naturally  be  skeptical.  As- 
suming Mahomet  Ali  to  be  in  earnest,  we 
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hare  little  doubt  that  the  local  governors 
would  still  coQtinue  to  carry  on  slave  hunts 
for  their  own  private  benefit.  Pall  me,  how- 
ever, shows  satisfactorily  that  the  policy  of 
these  expeditions  is  as  mistaken  as  it  is 
criminal ;  and  that  if  friendly  relations  were 
established  with  the  Nubian  tribes,  their 
vast  gum  forests  alone  would  enable  the 
viceroy  to  realize  a  much  larger  revenue 
than  he  has  ever  obtained  by  these  maraud- 
ing and  hazardous  excursions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  Af- 
rican character,  the  treatment  the  blacks 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  more  civil- 
ized races  has  certainly  not  been  calculated 
to  raise  them  from  the  state  of  brute  or 
savage  ;  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
iii  many  of  the  qualities  which  enuoble  hu- 
manity, the  native  African  is  by  no  means 
deficient,  and  their  rude  notions  of  justice 
are  certainly  entitled  to  respect;  indeed, 
in  many  cases,  as  in  the  following  amusing 
instance,  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  counte- 
nance, even  in  appearance,  an  infraction  of 
fair  and  honorable  dealincr.  Pall  me  was 
travelling  on  the  borders  of  the  Shilluk's 
country,  along  the  White  Nile,  when  an 
incident  happened  which  would  have  cost 
him  and  his  servant  their  lives,  but  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the  jpeo- 
ple. 

"I  pitched  my  tent  on  the  shore  of  the 
While  Nile,  and  sent  my  servant  out  in  search 
of  the  wood  requisite  for  our  consumption  du- 
ring the  night ;  for  it  is  necessary  in  these  re- 
giona,  when  encamped  in  the  open  air  on  the 
anka  of  the  river,  to  keep  up  a  fire  all  night 
long,  partly  on  account  of  the  crocodiles,  which 
awarni  in  these  localitiec,  and  are  very  danger- 
ous, partly  on  account  of  the  hippopotami ; 
for,  although  the  latter  never  do  any  injury, 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  an  agreeable  ac- 
quaintance. Lions,  moreover,  and  other 
beasts  of  prey,  might  pay  a  very  disagreeable 
visit  in  the  dark,  and  they  are  only  to  be  kept 
at  a  respectful  distance  by  maintaining  a  fire 
throughout  the  night.  Just  as  my  servant 
was  about  to  sally  forth  in  quest  of  fuel,  a  boat, 
laden  with  wood,  and  rowed  by  a  negro,  cross- 
ed the  river,  and  landed  near  my  tent  My 
servant  immediately  walked  up  to  the  negro, 
and  demanded  a  quantity  of  wood,  as  he  could 
find  none  in  the  neighborhood.  The  good 
tempered  black  instantly  gave  him  the  halt' of' 
his  store ;  but^  as  soon  as  I  had  turned  my 
back,  my  avaricious  servant  asked  for  more, 
which  the  negro  flatly  refused ;  the  former, 
hereupon,  became  abusive,  and  his  opponent 
by  no  means  remained  mute,  until  from  words 
they  fell  to  blows,  and,  finally,  began  to  fight 
in  real  earnest.  The  negro,  who  was  the  het- 
|er  man  of  the  two,  gave  my  servant  a  sound 
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heating,  and  did  not  cease,  until  he  roared  out 
most  lustily  for  mercy.  1  observed  the  scuffle 
from  the  distance;  but  unacquainted  with 
what  had  transpired,  and  merely  seeing  that 
my  servant  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  aH  ray, 
[took  my  double-barrelled  gun,  presented  it 
at  the  negro,  and  commanded  him  to  desist 
He  instantly  sprang  on  his  feet,  seized  his 
spear,  and  threw  it  at  me,  before  I  was  even 
aware  of  his  intention ;  the  missile,  fortunately, 
only  grazed  my  wide  papooshes.  He  waa 
now  disarmed,  and  I  again  presented  at  him. 
The  negro  remained  perfectly  cool,  and  merely 
said,  ^  Shoot  on !  I  die ;  and  what  of  that !'  I 
now  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  effected  by 
intimidation,  laid  my  gun  aside,  and,  walking 
up  to  him,  inquired  info  all  the  circumstancea 
of  the  case,  which  he  faithfully  related.  Con- 
vinced of  the  injustice  of  my  servant,  I  endeav- 
ored to  pacify  tne  negro,  and  assured  him  that 
I  would  punish  the  former.  AH  my  persua- 
sion was,  however,  in  vain  ;  he  foamed  with 
rage,  and  replied,  *  that  we  should  both  suffer 
for  this  act'  Seeing  he  was  too  weak  to  offer 
battle  to  us  both,  he  ran  away  in  an  instant, 
loudly  uttering  bis  war-cry  of  *Lu.  lu,  lul** 
This  was  an  ill  omen  for  us,  and  put  us  both 
in  no  slight  degree  of  fear.  Flight  was  out  of 
the  question,  we  had  no  chance  of  thus  escap- 
ing. I,  therefore,  set  my  wits  to  work  to  devise 
a  remedy,  to  avert  at  least  the  first  outbreak 
of  our  enemies'  rage.  I  bound  my  servant 
hand  and  foot  with  a  cord,  and  taking  up  the 
branch  of  a  tree  which  lay  near  me,  pretended 
to  beat  him  most  unmercifully ;  he  played  his 
part  remarkably  well,  and  screamed  as  if  he 
were  being  impaled,  whenever  I  made  the 
slightest  movement  with  my  hand ;  for  we  al» 
ready  descried  a  crowd  of  natives  at  the  dis- 
tance, running  towards  us,  their  lances  glit- 
tering in  the  evening  sun,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
women,  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  men, 
boded  us  no  good  ;  but  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proached the  better  we  played  our  parts ;  and 
my  servant  continued  his  screams  until  he  was 
fairly  out  of  breath.  Those  of  our  enemie% 
who  were  nearest,  called  out  to  me  to  desist ; 
and  when  I  obeyed,  my  servant  rolled  himself 
about  in  the  sand  like  a  madman.  The  ne- 
gro who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  whole 
scene  now  walked  up  to  me,  took  my  hand« 
and  said,  <  Have  no  fear,  you  shall  not  be  hurt 
because  you  have  acknowledged  the  injury 
your  servant  has  done  me,  and  have  punished 
him  for  it'  An  old  man  now  untied  the  cord 
which  bound  the  handsnnd  feet  of  the  cu  Iprit, 
and  approached  me,  to  be  informed  of  the 
whole  affair.    They  proved  to  be  Bakkara.* 

*  Ltc,  /s,  lu  !  This  cry  has  a  triple  signifiea^ 
tion.  It  expresses  joj,  grief,  and  danger,  and 
serves  also  as  an  encouragement  in  battle.  The 
intonation  of  these  sounds  determines  the  differ- 
ence of  their  import.  It  may  be  readily  recog- 
nized when  it  has  been  frequently  heard,  butcao- 
not  be  described. 

\  fiakkara  are  a  race  of  Arabs  who  occupf 
themseires  with  breeding  cattle. 
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I  invited  the  oM  man  and  the  negro,  of  whom  | 
I  have  hePore  spoken,  into  my  tent,  where  1  en- 
tertained them  with  coffee,  and  gave  them  my 
pipe  to  smoke.  Harmony  was  immediately 
restored,  and  every  one  conciliated.  They 
asked  me  whence  I  came,  and  where  I  was 
travelling  to,  and  then  the  conversation  turn- 
ed on  other  topics.  When  the  night  closed  in, 
they  all  gradually  retired,  with  the  exception 
of  five  men,  who  remained  with  me  all  night 
as  a  guard,  emptied  several  pots  of  merissa 
together,  and  kept  up  the  fire,  thus  consuming 
the  whole  of  the  wood  which  had  been  the 
bMi  teterrima  causa.  When  th§y  took  their 
leave  of  me  in  the  morning  they  presented  me 
with  a  young  gazelle,  eis  provision  for  my  fur- 
ther journey." 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  admit 
of  further  extracts ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exhaust  the  interest  of '  Travels  in  Kor- 
dofao.'  We  conclude  by  a  cordial  recom- 
mendation of  the  work.  £. 


THE  R0BERT8ES  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

BT  MRS.  TBOLLOPE. 
From  the  New  M00U1I7  llafaaine. 

The  spending  either  time  or  money  in 
hunting  for  the  treasures  which  nature  or 
art  might  chance  to  have  bestowed  on  the 
various  places  through  which  her  travels  led 
her,  did  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  Mrs. 
Roberts's  economy ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
said  treasures  had  become  so  notoriously 
objects  of  fashionable  curiosity  as  to  ren- 
der the  paying  some  attention  to  them  both 
a  matter  of  necessity,  and  a  matter  of 
course.  The  cathedral  of  Strasbourg  was 
one  of  these,  because  Mrs.  Roberts  had  so 
often  heard  about  the  spires  being  so  very 
high,  and  so  very  much  like  lace-work ; 
and  because,  moreover,  Agatha  had  written 
a  memorandum  in  her  pocket-book,  to  as- 
sist her  in  remembering  that  it  was  in  the 
cathedral  of  Strasbourg  that  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Queen  Margaret,  according  to 
the  unimpeachable  Northern  chronicle,  had 
their  famous  interview.  In  respect  to  the 
lace-work,  Mrs.  Roberts  honestly  confessed 
that  she  was  a  good  deal  disappointed. 
What  it  was  she  did  expect  in  that  line,  she 
did  not  explain,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
what  she  saw.  However,  she  confessed 
also  that  the  spire  was  uncommonly  high ; 
and  Agatha  protested  that  she  was  perfectly 
sure  she  had  found  the  doi>r  at  which  the 
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queen  made  her  mysterious  exit ;  so,  on  the 
whole,  the  family  declared  themselves  great- 
ly pleased,  and  set  off  for  Baden-Baden  the 
next  morning,  with  the  pleasantest  convic- 
tion that  they  had  made  the  most  of  their 
time,  and  done  and  seen  a  great  deal  more 
than  most  people. 

Bertha  Harrington  indeed  had  a  silent 
thought  or  two  concerning  the  chances 
there  might  be  against  her  ever  finding  her- 
self within  the  venerable  city  again,  and 
perhaps  guessed  thnt  there  might  be  some^ 
thing  more  there,  which  she,  in  her  youth- 
ful, humble-minded  state  of  existence,  would 
have  deemed  worth  looking  at.  But  she 
did  not  think  the  looking  at  them  worth  the 
tremendous  experiment  of  asking  Mrji. 
Roberts  to  remain  there  for  another  day. 
Her  meditations  in  the  church  had  done  her 
good,  nor  was  she  at  all  likely  to  abandon 
the  resolution  she  had  there  taken  of  ronsing 
herself  from  the  state  of  almost  torpid  de- 
spair into  which  she  was  conscious  she  had 
fallen  since  the  terrible  death  ot  her  mother. 
But  although  this  was  likely  to  produce 
very  considerable  effect  upon  her  general 
conduct,  it  did  not  inspire  sufficient  courage 
to  induce  her  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
Mrs.  Roberts.  And  so  the  Roberts  family 
moved  on,  though  it  is  certain  that  at  this 
stage  of  their  travels,  a  single  word  from 
the  heiress  would  have  sufficed  to  have 
made  them  halt,  retreat,  turn  eyes  right, 
or  eyes  left,  or  march  forward,  at  her  pleas- 
ure. Perhaps  it  was  a  pity  she  did  not 
know  this,  as  it  might  have  enabled  her  to 
see  many  things  which  were  now  left  un- 
seen ;  and  as  "  use  lessens  marvel,"  it  was 
possible  that,  as  time  wore  on,  they  might 
lose  their  sense  of  her  greatness,  and  feel 
less  disposed  to  prefer  her  will  to  their 
own. 

The  purpose  of  the  effective  leader  of 
the  party,  however,  was  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  others,  in  very  happy  conformity  with 
the  inclinations  of  her  family.  Her  son 
and  her  daughters  sighed  for  ball-rooms  and 
public  walks,  and  the  estimable  father  of 
the  race  was  still  so  freshly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  admiration  inspired  by  his 
.adorable  wife's  last  display  of  good  manage- 
ment, in  carrying  oflf  with  her  from  Paris  an 
extra  purse  of  such  considerable  value, 
while  rather  adding  to,  than  derogating 
from,  the  family  dignity  by  the  achieve- 
ment, that  the  mere  circumstance  o^  her 
making  a  proposal  to  do  this,  that,  or  the 
other,  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  him,  and 
he  listened  with  a  broad,  bland  smile  upon 
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his  coaotenance,  and  as  broad  and  bland  a 
eonviction  at  his  heart,  that  something  good 
and  profitable  must  come  of  it.  So  on  they 
went,  and  found  themselves  and  their  well- 
packed  veterino  carriage  driving  along  the 
picturesque  defile,  blessed  by  the  tepid 
springs  of  Baden-Baden,  just  at  the  hour 
when  its  cosmopolite  population  begin  to 
display  their  many-colored  wings,  in  order 
to  see  and  be  seen,  for  the  next  twelve 
hours,  under  all  the  various  aspects  that 
pleasure  can  devise. 

The  spectacle  was  at  once  horrific  and 
enchanting.  "Gracious!  what  a  beautiful 
group  of  women!"  exclaimed  Edward 
Koberts,  twisting  himself  round  in  his  seat 
in  the  open  coupee  of  the  vehicle,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  his  sisters  within 
the  carriage,  and  lengthening  his  gaze  at 
the  party.  **  I  wonder  what  country  they 
are  !  But  what  a  confounded  bore  it  is  to 
be  Been  for  the  first  time  boxed  up  in  this 
beastly  tub !    Just  look  at  my  father's  hat !" 

''  Don't  talk  of  his  hat,  Edward !  Look 
at  Maria's.  Look  at  us  all,  covered  with 
dust,  and  as  tightly  wedged  in,  with  all  our 
boxes  and  trunks  piled  up  behind  us,  as  if 
we  were  a  company  of  strolling  players !" 
said  Agatha. 

Maria  groaned. 

"  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  provok- 
ing!" resumed  her  not  less  sensitive  but 
more  expansive  sister.  "  What  a  set  of 
men  those  ladies  on  horseback  have  got 
with  them  !     It  is  really  too  provoking." 

''  It  is  a  shame  to  travel  in  such  a  way 
as  this,"  said  Edward,  muffling  his  face  in 
his  pocket-handkerchief. 

**^  You  are  a  fool  for  what  you  say,  my 
dear,  but  you  are  wise  in  what  you  do," 
said  Mrs.  Roberts,  following  his  example, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  covering  her  am- 
ple face  also  with  her  pocket-handkerchief 

The  vererino  crept  on,  and  for  about  two 
minutes  the  agitated  family  had  the  comfort 
of  enjoying  the  road,  with  nothing  but  the 
dust  to  annoy  them.  Mrs.  Roberts  put  the 
interval  to  profit,  by  pronouncing  the  follow- 
ing oration : 

*'  You  are  very  great  fools,  all  of  you. 
And  so  you  always  will  be,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  whenever  you  choose  to  fancy  your- 
selves wiser  than  your  mother.  I  know  ex- 
tremely well  what  I  am  about — few  people 
better,  I  believe ;  and  if  you  were  not  all  of 
you  too  young  to  have  your  common  sense 
ripened  sufficiently  to  be  fit  for  use,  you 
would  know,  without  my  telling  you,  that  it 
is  not  very  likely  such  a  person  as  I  am 
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should  do  any  thing  without  having  good 
reasons  for  it,  or  without  being  perfectly 
aware  of  both  the  risk  and  the  profit.  If 
you  were  a  few  years  older,  Edward,  you 
would  know  that  it  was  a  thousand  times 
less  dangerous  to  come  into  a  new  place  as 
we  are  doing  now,  which  is  exactly  in  the 
right  way  to  prevent  any  one  from  caring  a 
straw  about  us,  than  if  we  were  to  appear 
in  a  dirty,  dusty,  shabby-looking  carriage, 
with  four  bony  post-horses,  with  no  out- 
rider, no  courier,  no  servants.  Every  body 
always  does  look  up,  and  begin  peering  and 
peeping  when  they  hear  and  see  post- 
horses,  but  nobody  ever  thinks  of  giving  a 
second  glance,  or  a  first  either,  at  a  veterino. 
And  you  may  just  ask  yourselves  if  it  is 
likely  you  should  either  of  you  be  known 
again  when  you  come  forth,  dressing  as  you 
did  at  Paris,  for  the  same  shabby  set  that 
looks  so  cross  and  so  dusty  now  ?" 

To  this  point  the  voice  of  authority  had 
been  listened  to  with  apparent  resignation  ; 
but  exactly  as  Mrs.  Roberts  pronounced  the 
word  "  now/'  a  handsome  open  carriage, 
with  two  elegant-looking  women  in  it,  and 
an  exquisitely  caparisoned  gentleman  on 
each  side,  was  seen  advancing  towards 
them.  The  road  was  narrow,  and  the 
coachman  of  this  gay  equipage  made  an 
authoritative  sign  to  the  veterino,  that  he 
was  to  draw  up  his  vehicle  into  the  hedge, 
in  order  to  leave  good  room  to  pass. 
The  quiet  German  obeyed,  and  having 
lodged  two  wheels  and  one  horse  in  a  com- 
modious little  ditch,  patiently  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  other  carriage  and  its  gay 
cortege.  The  agony  of  the  trio  of  young 
Robertses  was  then  at  its  climax.  The  son 
uttered  a  very  unseemly  word  indeed.  It 
was  now  Agatha's  turn  to  groan,  which  she 
did,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands ; 
while  poor  Maria  muttered,  "  Diable !"  with 
an  accent  perfectly  French,  but  a  pang  at 
her  heart  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  perfectly  English.  She  retained  suffi- 
cient self-possession,  however,  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  brother,  and  to  envelope 
her  face  very  completely  in  her  handker- 
chief But  the  superiority  of  the  mother's 
genius  displayed  itself  at  this  trying  moment 
most  strikingly.  She  rose  from  her  seat  in 
the  back  of  the  carriage,  and,  throwing  her- 
self forward,  seized  the  head  of  her  husband 
in  both  her  hands,  and  twisting  it  suddenly 
round  towards  the  hedge,  exclaimed,  "  Look 
there !" 

Of  course  Mr.  Roberts  did  look  there 
most  effisctually,  concealing  his  large  comely 
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face  thereby,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  was  re- 
warded for  her  presence  of  mind  and  ad- 
mirable aplomb y  by  seeing  the  dreaded  car- 
riage roll  by ;  and  feeling  certain  that 
though  the  bright  eyes  it  conveyed  were 
very  deliberately  directed  towards  her  and 
her  family,  there  was  not  so  much  as  the 
tip  of  a  nose  left  visible  by  which  they  might 
any  of  them  be  known  again  under  the 
widely  different  circumstances  in  which  they 
intended  hereafter  to  appear. 

But  alas  !  at  the  instant  that  she  ventured 
to  replace  her  person  in  its  seat  of  honor, 
and  permitted  herself,  from  beneath  her 
sheltering  veil,  to  take  a  glance  both  at  her 
own  party  and  that  which  had  passed  by 
them,  she  perceived  that  the  eyes  of  Bertha 
Harrington,  caught  by  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  Alt  Schloss,  were  not  only  wide  open 
and  unshaded  by  any  contrivance  whatever, 
but  thrown  up  in  eager  admiration  of  the 
scene  on  which  they  had  fixed  themselves, 
and  looking  at  that  unfortunate  moment  so 
infinitely  more  bright  and  beautiful  than 
she  had  ever  seen  them  before,  thit  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  passion, 
*'  Hang  the  girl !  she  does  it  on  purpose !'' 

Maria's  conscience  told  her  thnt  this 
burst  of  indignation  was  produced  by  her 
own  too  spirited  appeal  to  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  while  Agatha  bitterly  reproached 
herself,  in  the  belief  that  the  attitude  into 
which  she  had  thrown  herself  was  too  likely 
to  attract  attention,  and  both  felt  very  duti- 
fully penitent.  Their  emotions  would  proba- 
bly have  been  altogether  of  a  difTerent 
character  had  they  been  aware  that  their 
young  companion,  whose  appearance  they 
most  sincerely  believed  to  be  too  perfectly 
insignificant  to  attract  or  to  fix  the  eye  of 
any  commonly  rational  human  being,  while 
they  were  themselves  present,  h2d,.at  that 
most  unlucky  moment,  both  attraced  and 
fixed  by  far  the  most  fashionable  pair  of 
eyes  of  which  Baden-Baden  could  boast 
that  season,  and  that  too  with  an  ecstacy  of 
admiration  which  left  not  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  glance  for  anyone  else ;  a  fact  which 
would' have  been  rendered  more  provoking 
still,  could  they  have  also  been  made  aware 
that  the  earnestness  of  that  glance,  though 
it  excluded  all  others,  men,  women,  and 
children,  from  its  speculation,  had  very 
satisfactorily  ascertained  the  fact  thit  the 
most  captivating  face  in  the  world  wa^ 
making  its  entree  into  Biden  in  a  dusty, 
overloadad  S3rt  of  caravan !  Bat  ignorance 
is  indeed  very  oflen  bliss,  and  most  assuredly 
was  so  on  the  present  occasion,  for  delight- 
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ed  by  the  bright  specimens  of  "  good  com- 
pany'' which  they  bad  already  seen,  and  flat- 
tering themselves  that  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble they  should  ever  be  recognized  as  the 
dusty  travellers  whose  faces  had  been  so 
carefully  concealed,  they  scrambled  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  dived  into  the  shelter  of 
the  hotel  to  which  they  were  driven,  with  a 
lightness  of  step  that  spoke  well  for  the 
state  of  their  spirits. 

Mrs.  Roberts  herself  enjoyed  the  release 
from  her  travelling  equipage,  fully  as  much 
as  her  daughters  could  do,  but  there  was 
more  of  sobriety  and  thoughtful ness  in  her 
movement.  She  looked  about  her,  and  be> 
came  immediately  aware  that  the  draperies 
of  the  window  curtains  were  a  great  deal  too 
elegant  to  permit  any  hope  of  reasonable 
charges  at  the  hotel,  and  therefore  that  it 
would  be  absolute  necessary  for  her  to  find 
private  lodgings  before  night.  All  she  had 
yet  seen  of  the  place  convinced  her  that  it 
was  exceedingly  gay  and  elegant,  and  there* 
upon  she  naturally  determined  that  she  and 
her  family  would  be  exceedingly  gay  and 
elegant  too.  a  sort  of  resolution  which  never 
came  to  her  mind  unaccompanied  with 
another,  for  the  moment  at  least,  equally 
strong,  that  she  would  be  most  strenuousljr 
economical. 

"  We  must  not  stay  here  a  moment  longer 
than  we  can  help,  my  dear,"  said  she,  ad* 
dressing  her  husband.  *'  Not  a  bed  to  be 
had  under  three  francs,  I'll  answer  for  it 
Dinner  we  must  have,  if  it  is  only  to  get 
house-room  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  I  shall 
order  it  directly,  and  then  set  off  with  yoa 
and  Agatha,  to  look  for  lodgings." 

"  With  me,  mamma!"  exclaimed  Agatha, 
with  every  appearance  of  disincli nation  to 
the  propasal.  *'  You  don't  suppose  that  I 
intend  to  show  myself  in  such  a  place  as 
this  dressed  as  I  am  now  ?  I  neither  can 
nor  will  do  it,  and  that's  flat.*' 

**  You  know,  Agatha,  that  you  speak  bet- 
ter French  than  any  of  us,"  replied  her 
mother  coaxingly,  '*  and,  depend  upon  it, 
my  dear,  that  it  will  be  greatly  for  your 
comfort  and  advantage  to  go  with  me.  Girls 
have  always  such  a  quick  eye  for  c!o8?ts 
and  wardrobes,  and  all  that;  besides,  the 
fact  is,  that  I  won't  go  without  you  I  never 
can  speak  French  in  my  best  manner  when 
I  am  as  hot  and  tired  as.  (  am  now,  and  un* 
less  you  mean  to  go  back  to  Str^isbourg  or 
some  of  the  little  villages  near  it,  to  pass 
the  summer,  you  must  come  with  mc  ;  so 
don't  make  any  more  difliculties  about  it^ 
there's  a  dear  girl." 
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"  If  I  do  go,  then,  it  shall  be  without 
papa/'  returned  the  young  lady,  "  for 
change  of  dress,  you  know  very  well,  never 
can  make  such  a  difference  in  him  as  to 
prevent  his  being  known  again.  The  best 
way,  if  I  must  go,  will  be  for  Bertha  to  lend 
me  her  crape  bonnet  and  mantle,  and  with 
this  old  black  gown  every  body  will  fancy, 
of  course,  that  I  am  somebody  in  mourn- 
ing, and  then  /  certainly  shall  have  a  tolera- 
ble chance  of  not  being  known  again,  for  I 
shall  first  come  out  visible  in  my  prejuge 
vaincu  bonnet  and  scarf.  And  as  for  you, 
mamma,  I  will  positively  not  stir  a  step  unless 
you  will  let  me  take  every  atom  of  ribbon 
out  of  your  bonnet,  and  that  flower  out 
of  your  cap,  and  you  shall  have  Marians 
thick  green  veil  and  your  own  horrid  old 
travelling  shawl,  and  then  I  think  we  may 
venture.  But,  remember,  never  as  long  as 
you  stay  here  shall  you  ever  put  on  that 
striped  gown  again." 

All  these  conditions  being  complied  with, 
the  dinner  was  ordered,  and  while  it  was 
preparing  the  masquerading  apparel  of  the 
two  ladies  was  prepared  also,  and  having 
performed  their  parts  at  the  repast,  they  sat 
off  immediately  ader  it,  looking,  as  Maria 
assured  them,  so  very  queer  and  unlike 
themselves,  that  she  did  not  conceive  there 
could  be  any  danger  of  their  ever  being  re- 
cognized afterwards. 
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Had  the  landscape-loving  Bertha  Har- 
rington been  of  the  party  it  is  likely  enough 
that  the  lodging-seeking  might  have  pro- 
ceeded but  slowly,  for  it  is  difficult  to  take 
a  single  step  at  Baden-Baden  wiihout  com- 
ing in  sight  of  tempting  paths  which  so  ev- 
idently lead  to  what  is  beautiful,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  turn  away  from  them.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  family  convenience,  Mrs.  Ro- 
berts and  her  daughter  Agatha  were  free 
from  all  such  wandering  weakness.  Moun- 
tains and  forests  were  to  them  no  more  at- 
tractive than  Salisbury  Plain  would  have 
been  under  similar  circumstances,  and  the 
murmuring  Oelbach  on  one  side,  and  the 
massive  walls  that  enclose  and  conceal  the 
chambers  of  the  secret  tribunal  on  the 
other,  stole  not  a  single  glance  from  the 
square  little  painted  boards  which  here  and 
there  volunteered  the  agreeable  intelligence 
that  "  apparttnunts  garnis  "were  still  to  be 
had.  Not  one  of  these  welcome  notice? 
was  neglected;  even  where  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  accommodation  offered 


was  such  as  to  produce  from  the  young 
lady  a  very  eager  exclamation,  such  as, 
"  For  dear  life  do  not  go  in  there,  mam- 
ma !"  or,  **  How  can  you  suppose,  ma'am, 
that  we  can  all  be  packed  into  such  a  hole 
as  this  ?"  the  indefatigable  Mrs.  Roberta 
replied,  "  It  is  impossible  to  judge,  Agatha, 
till  we  have  seen  every  thing."  In  many 
cases  the  little  square  boards  led  them  to 
the  examination  of  little  square  rooms,  too 
miserably  small  to  afford  any  hope  to  the 
heated  and  weary  Mrs.  Roberts  that  her 
party  might  be  coaxed  into  enduring  them. 
The  heart  and  soul  of  this  excellent  parent 
and  admirable  manager  were  about  equally 
divided  between  vanity  and  economy, 
though  sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes 
the  other  seemed  to  have  the  preponder- 
ance, which,  of  course,  depended  upon  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  she 
found  herself  placed;  but  when  she  set  out 
upon  this  quest  in  search  of  lodgings,  econ* 
omy  was  decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  She 
had  not  yet  forgotten,  good  lady,  all  she  had 
suffered  at  Paris  from  having  permitted  her 
love  of  practical  elegance  to  overpower  the 
influence  of  her  theoretical  economy,  and 
although  her  admirable  management  in  ob- 
taining Miss  Harrington  as  an  inmate  had 
saved  her  from  the  immediate  consequen- 
ces of  this  indiscretion,  she  was  really  and 
truly  doing  all  she  could  to  keep  the  scales 
which  indicated  the  state  of  her  mind  as  to 
prudence  and  splendor,  as  evenly  balanced 
as  possible :  nay,  she  fancied  at  this  partic- 
ular  time  she  rather  wished  to  give  the  pre- 
ponderance to  prudence,  either  as  a  sort  of 
private  atonement  for  her  Paris  blunders, 
or  because  she  had  some  indistinct  visions 
of  Roman  greatness  in  the  distance.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  repeatedly  endeavored,  or 
appeared  to  endeavor,  to  prove  that  many 
of  the  little  lodgings  they  now  went  over 
would  be  good  enough,  quite  good  enough, 
if  they  could  but  contrive  to  have  an  addi- 
tional bed  or  two  added  to  the  accommoda- 
tion they  offered. 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  mamma  7"  exr 
claimed  the  vexed  Agatha,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  apartment  under  examina* 
tion  was  not  only  exceedingly  small,  but 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  dark 
passage,  which  gave  any  thing  but  a  distin- 
guished air  to  the  approach.  ''  How  can 
yon  talk  of  bringing  Miss  Harrington  into 
such  a  place  as  this?  You  know  she  can 
be  obstinate  ^hen  she  takes  it  into  her 
head.  I  would  advise  you  to  remember  the 
resolute  stand  she  made  against  our  either 
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of  US  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  her. 
It  would  be  very  short-sighted  economy  if 
you  were  to  disgust  her,  just  at  the  begin- 
ning, in  this  manner.  I  think  from  what  I 
know  of  her  that  she  is  quite  capable  of 
writing  to  her  relations  to  tell  them  that  she 
is  so  extremely  uncomfortable  that  she  can- 
not bear  it." 

"  And  /  think,  my  dear,  from  what  I 
know  of  her  relations,  that  if  she  did,  she 
would  get  nothing  for  her  pains  but  a  good 
scolding,"  replied  her  mother. 

"  Very  likely,  ma'am,"  returned  the  acute 
Agatha,  "if  she  were  such  a  fool  as  to 
write  to  that  impertinent  old  lady  in  Paris. 
But  that  is  not  what  she  would  do,  you  may 
depend  upon  it;  she  would  write  to  her 
father,  ma'am,  and  such  an  application  as 
that  might  answer  better,  perhaps." 

"  Good  gracious,  child  1  what  could  have 
put  such  a  very  disagreeable  idea  into  your 
head  ?"  returned  Mrs*  Roberts.  "  I  would 
not  have  such  a  thing  happen  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  or  more  too,  perhaps.  Suppose  we 
go  back,  Agatha,  to  that  pretty  house  that 
looked  out  upon  a  garden  ?  It  was  most 
abominably  dear,  certainly,  but  it  might, 
after  all,  be  better  economy  to  give  a  high 
rent  just  for  one  or  two  of  the  summer 
months,  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  this 
girl.  Don't  you  think  that  house  would  do 
very  well,  my  deart" 

**  No,  mamma,  I  do  not,"  replied  Agatha, 
feeling  her  courage  strengthened  by  her 
easy  victory.  "  Though  the  fine  folks  we 
met  as  we  came  into  the  town  did  not  see 
much  of  us,  I  should  think  that  you  must 
have  slen  enough  of  them  to  be  very  sure, 
that  let  us  dress  and  look  as  well  as  we 
may,  they  would  see  us  all  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  before  they  would  come  to  call  upon 
as  in  such  a  little  bit  of  a  cottage  as  that. 
I  suppose  you  have  forgotten,  mamma,  that 
you  have  brought  a  letter  to  the  dowager 
grand-duchess  !  Just  fancy  any  of  her 
people  bringing  an  invitation  to  such  a 
house  as  that!  and  also  fancy,  if  you  can, 
two  such  men  as  those  we  saw  riding  with 
that  carriage  being  introduced  to  us,  per- 
haps at  a  ball,  and  then  inquiring  where  we 
lived !  Only  fancy  how  pleasant  it  would 
be  to  tell  them  that  w  lodged  at  a  little 
low  house  with  two  small  windows  in  front 
of  it." 

"For  goodness  sake,  Agatha,  what 
would  you  propose  then  ?"  said  her  mother, 
looking  a  good  deal  provoked  at  her  perti- 
nacity, and  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because 
she  felt  such  very  perfect  sympathy  with  all 
•he  said. 
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"  I  will  tell  you  at  once,  ma'am,  what  I 
should  propose,  if  you  wish  to  hear  it,"  re- 
plied Agatha,  who  was  really  becoming 
every  day  cleverer  and  cleverer;  "I  would 
not  propose  that  you  should  take  a  house 
that  is  most  abominably  dear,  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  you  should  take  the  house 
which  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  cheap> 
est  we  have  seen.  I  should  propose  that 
without  trotting  about  in  this  horrid  man- 
ner any  more,  you  should  at  *once  go  back 
to  the  house  with  the  balcony,  and  secure 
that  for  as  many  months  as  you  think  we 
are  likely  to  stay." 

"  The  house  with  the  balcony,  Agatha !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  dismay.  "  Yoa 
must  certainly  be  joking,  child.  You  know 
very  well  that  they  asked  exactly  double  for 
that  house  of  the  price  we  might  get  the 
cottage  for ;  you  cannot  possibly  suppose 
that  I  would  give  such  a  rent  as  thp.t?" 

"  Very  well,  ma'am.  Of  course  yoa 
must  do  what  you  like ;  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
mean  to  dictate.  You  asked  for  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  have  given  it.  You  cannot  blame 
me  for  saying  what  I  think,  when  you  de- 
sire me  to  do  so." 

"  But,  Agatha,  how  is  it  possible  that  yoo 
can  call  the  very  handsomest  lodging  we 
have  seen  in  the  whole  place,  the  cheapest? 
Why  they  asked  three  hundred  francs  a 
month  for  it,  my  dear.  I  really  believe  you 
do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do,  ma'am.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  I  know  perfectly  well  what  I  am 
talking  about.  The  Balcony  House  is  three 
hundred  francs  a  month,  and  the  little  hole 
of  a  cottage  that  you  talk  of,  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  such  being  their  respective 
rents,  my  opinion  most  decidedly  is,  that 
the  Balcony  House  is  the  cheaper  of  the 
two." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  you  are  right 
afler  all,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  the  only  fair  way  of  judging 
any  thing.  But,  nevertheless,  you  must  al- 
low that  three  hundred  francs  a  month  is  a 
great  deal  for  us  to  pay  for  a  mere  summer 
lodging,  where,  of  course,  we  should  never, 
with  our  present  strict  plans  of  economy, 
think  of  giving  a  party." 

"  Whether  you  give  parties  or  not,  mamma, 
makes  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
question,  which  is  simply  whether  it  wttl  ht 
best  and  most  prudent,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  cram  your  family  into  such 
an  oven  of  a  place  as  the  cottage,  during 
the  vehement  heat  of  a  German  summer, 
without  the  slightest  chance  of  their  dismal 
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imprisoDment  being  enlivened  by  a  single 
acquaintance,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing about  thirty  pounds  upon  the  expenses 
of  the  whole  year." 

''Why,  to  be  sure,  Agatha,  as  you  put 
it,''  replied  her  mother  thoughtfully,  *'  it 
does  seem  almost  a  pity  to  deny  ourselves 
what  would  be  so  very  agreeable,  for  the 
sake  of  thirty  pounds  upon  the  whole  year, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  would 
make  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  style  of 
oar  appearance;  and  Bertha  Harrington 
certainly  does  pay  a  very  handsome  sum, 
which  of  course  I  know  must  help  us  great- 
ly. But  I  am  terri6ed,  Agatha,  at  the  idea 
of  getting  into  trouble  again." 

''Nonsense,   mamma,   there  is  not  the 
least  danger  of  it,"  replied  Agatha,  increas- 
ing in  energy  as  she  perceived  the  success 
of  her  efforts.     "  The  only  real  danger  of 
your  getting  into  trouble,  as  you  call  it, 
arises  from  your  not  keeping  constantly  be- 
fore your  eyes,  the  ruinous  mischief  which 
must  ever  be  sure  to  arise  from  half  meas- 
ures.    Now  just  observe,  for  one  moment, 
while  the  proprietor  of  this  elegant  apart- 
ment is  engaged  in  shutting  up  her  squalling 
child,  how  frightfully  great  is  the  danger  you 
will  run  if  you  do  fall  into  half  measures  at 
this  very  critical  moment.   In  the  first  place, 
the   continuance  of  Bertha   Harrington's 
four  hundred  a  year,  of  course  depends  up- 
on her  being  decently  lodged  and  accommo- 
dated.    In  the  next,  you  roust  be  aware  that 
the  prospects  of  Maria  and  myself  depend 
altogether  upon  the  class  of  people  among 
whom  we  take  our  place  in  every  new  cir- 
cle we  get  into.     How  perfectly  absurd  it 
would  be  for  us  to  put  down  our  names  at 
the  residence,  and  transmit  to  the  lady,  in 
waiting  our  letter  of  introduction  to  the  dow- 
ager grand-duchess,  with  no  better  address 
to  give  than  your  thirty-shilling  a  week  lodg- 
ing, next  door  to  the  butcher's ! — that  is 
what  I  mean  by  a  half  measure,  mamma. 
If  we  are  to  lodge  next  door  to  the  butcher, 
burn  your  letter  to  the  duchess,  and  let  us 
creep  in  and  out  of  our  hole  in  a  manner  to 
be  as  little  noticed  as  possible.      Another 
half  measure,  observe,  is  the  absurdity  of 
straining  every  nerve,  and  running  to  the 
very  brink  of  destruction,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain elegant  dresses,  and  then  to  come  here 
and  take  such  a  lodging  for  us,  as  will  give 
us  a  very  equivocal  appearance  in  point  of 
character  if  we  put  them  on.     If  saving  up 
money,  ma'am,  is  really  your  only  object, 
what  you  ought  to  have  done  was  to  buy 
each  of  ui,  and  yourself  into  the  bargain^  two 
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or  three  decent-looking  colored  calico  gowns 
before  we  left  England — they  wear  an  im- 
mense while,  you  know,  and  would  have 
been  as  good  as  new  now — a  good  stout 
shawl,  and  a  straw  bonnet  for  each  of  us 
would  have  completed  our  costumes,  and 
then  we  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  have 
taken  your  favorite  lodging  next  the  butch- 
er, and  perhaps,  as  I  believe  we  are  rather 
well-looking  girls,  we  might,  if  we  had  any 
luck,  have  got  up  a  little  flirtation  with  his 
sons  or  nephews." 

"  Good  gracious,  Agatha,  how  you  do  run 
on  !"  replied  the  fully  convinced,  yet  high- 
spirited  Mrs.  Roberts.  "As  the  woman  of 
the  house  has  thought  proper  to  run  away 
and  leave  us  to  ourselves,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection,  my  dear,  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  you,  for  you  express  yourself  very 
much  in  my  own  style — I  mean  to  say  that 
you  speak  with  a  good  deal  of  eloquence 
and  good  sense.  It  is  a  sort  of  inheritance, 
Agatha,  and  you  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
it.  But  to  be  quite  honest  with  you,  my 
dear  child,  I  never  did  really  think  that  poor- 
looking  place  would  do  for  us — only,  you 
know,  I  always  consider  it  right  to  check  your 
lively  imagination  a  little.  However,  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  believe  we  agree  tolera- 
bly well  on  the  main  points  of  the  case,  and 
if  this  <iresome  woman  would  but  come 
back  to  take  our  answer  about  this  dismal 
place,  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  I  suspect, 
will  be  to  return  to  that  abominably  dear 
Balcony  House  at  once,  and  secure  it;  for 
I  really  cannot  trot  about  all  the  evening 
without  knowing  where  I  am  to  lay  my  wea- 
ry head  at  night.  I  am  always  ready.  Hea- 
ven knows,  to  do  all  I  can  for  my  family, 
but  there  is  reason  in  every  thing.  But  you 
must  observe,  Agatha,  that  in  taking  the 
Balcony  House,  I  make  a  great  eflbrt  for 
the  gratification  and  advantage  of  my  fami- 
ly, and  the  high  rent  must  be  made  up  by 
economy  in  other  things.  You  and  Maria 
must  be  very  careful  about  your  washing, 
and  I  most  certainly  shall  not  allow  any  fruit 
afler  dinner,  nor  any  cream,  except  just  for 

your  father  and  me  at  breakfast." 

•        ••••• 

This  important  discussion  being  tbus  hap- 
pily brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  mother 
and  daughter  descended  from  the  apartment 
in  which  they  had  been  lefl  by  the  civil  Al- 
satian hostess,  in  order  that  they  might  dis- 
cuss, without  interruption,  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  her  neat  little  house,  and  meet- 
ing her  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  the  act 
of  returning  to  know  their  pleasure,  Mrs. 
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Roberts  announced  to  her  with  great  dig- 
nity that  **San  mcdson  etaif  cJ^aminablement 
petit,  et  quHlfallait  chercker  une  autre  plus 
convenabte  a  leur  rang"  The  good  frau 
made  an  extremely  low  courtesy,  not  quite 
sure  that  she  rightly  understood  what  the 
lady  said,  but  construing,  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive consciousness  of  disappointment, 
the  repeated  npddings  of  Mrs.  Roberts's 
head  into  a  civil  assurance  that  she  liked 
her  house  very  much,  but  that,  somehow  or 
other,  it  would  not  do  for  her. 

The  return  of  the  purveying  detachment, 
which  had  seemed  to  the  party  they  had 
lefl  to  be  most  wonderfully  longi  delayed, 
was  hailed  almost  with  a  shout. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Roberts, 
"  what's  the  news  ?  Are  we  to  stay  in  this 
dull,  and,  doubtless,  equally  dear  house? 
are  we  to  lodge  with  the  wolves  in  those 
dismal-looking  woods  up  yonder  7  or  have 
you,  with  your  usual  cleverness  and  care 
for  us  all,  been  able  to  find  some  tolerably 
pleasant  little  lodging,  where  we  may  be 
quiet  and  comfortable,  and  save  money  till 
the  winter  and  the  balls  come  again?" 

This  speech  was  pronounced  with  so 
much  good  humor,  and  such  a  very  evident 
intention  to  be  amiable,  that  Mrs.  Roberts, 
though  excessively  hot,  very  tired,  and  with 
her  conscience  in  that  uncomfortable,  irri- 
table sort  of  state  which  tends  to  ill-humor, 
if  not  to  repentance,  could  not  avoid  be- 
stowing about  three-tenths  of  a  smile  upon 
him  as  she  replied,  "  You  may  be  quite  sure 
my  dear,  that  I  have  not  fagged  myself  into 
this  state  for  nothing.  When  I  undertake 
to  do  a  thing  1  believe  I  generally  do  it  well. 
Tou  will  neither  have  to  remain  in  a  nasty, 
cheating,  vulgar  inn,  Mr.  Roberts,  nor  yet 
will  I  condemn  you  to  sleep  with  the  wolves. 
But  for  mercy's  sake  give  me  something  to 
drink.  The  fatigue  I  have  gone  through 
since  I  lefl  this  house  is  something  past  be- 
liefr 

"Ring  the  bell,  Maria!"  replied  the  at- 
tentive husband,  himself  hastening  to  disen- 
cumber his  panting  helpmate  from  all  such 
parts  of  her  drapery  as  it  was  convenient  to 
part  with. 

"  Moselle,  my  dear  ? — shall  it  be  moselle  ? 
—mixed  with  a  little  water,  I  suppose.  I 
do  certainly  think  that  they  have  got  the 
brightest  sunshine  here  that  is  to  be  found 
mny  where.  It  would  almost  be  a  relief, 
wouldn't  it,  to  fix  one's  eyes  for  a  few  min- 
utes upon  the  deep  shade  of  some  of  our 
London  streets  ?" 
"  Do  go  and  get  me  a  towel,  Maria,  out  | 
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of  the  bed-room ;  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die 
with  the  heat,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  as  soon  as 
the  light  step  of  her  obedient  daughter  had 
procured  for  her  the  ample  instrument 
which  she  required  for  her  relief,  and  ap- 
.pearing  to  be  greatly  relieved  after  contin- 
uing the  use  of  it  for  some  minutes.  Aga- 
tha, meanwhile,  who  had  shared  her  labors, 
though  apparently  without  suffering  quite 
so  much  from  it,  contented  herself  by 
stretching  her  length  upon  the  sofa,  and  re- 
galing herself  with  a  refreshing  draught 
similar  to  that  of  her  mamma,  and  obtained 
by  the  flattering  aid  of  her  brother,  who, 
though  by  no  means  particularly  famous  for 
waiting  upon  his  sisters,  condescended  to 
do  so  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  sake 
of  indulging  in  a  few  whispered  inquiries  as 
to  the  result  of  the  lodging  hunting. 

"  I  hope,  Agatha,"  said  he,  "you  have  not 
let  my  mother  indulge  in  any  very  violent 
economical  whims  in  finding  a  house  for 
us  ?  You  don't  imagine,  I  suppose,  that  I 
have  been  enjoying  a  tite^'4ite  with  my 
papa  all  the  time  you  hare  been  away.  Tbis 
costume,  you  know,  is  perfectly  comme  il 
faut  for  a  travelling  man  of  fashion,  and 
adorned  as  you  now  see  me,  I  have  already 
found  my  way  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
fashion  and  gaiety  of  Baden  ;  and  a  nice 
place  it  seems  to  be  ;  much  too  elegant,  I 
can  tell  you,  for  me  to  submit  to  be  seen 
coming  out  of  a  barrack  by  way  of  a  lodg- 
ing. What  sort  of  a  place  has  she  got  for 
us?" 

"  She  has  got,  or  rather,  Mr.  Edward,  / 
have  got,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most 
stylish  lodgings  in  the  town.  I  suspect  by 
what  I  saw  as  we  walked  about,  that  many 
of  the  best  people  stay  at  the  hotels,  but  I 
knew  it  was  no  good  to  try  for  that,  so,  af- 
ter a  monstrous  tough  battle,  I  fairly  badg- 
ered her  out  of  taking  a  horrid  little  house 
with  a  parcel  of  cupboards  in  it,  and  now 
we  have  got  a  very  genteel-looking  concern, 
I  assure  you  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  sort  of  place 
that  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  if  you  hap- 
pen to  make  any  young  man  acquaintance 
that  you  may  like  to  bring  home.  I  thought 
of  that,  I  assure  you." 

"  You  were  quite  right,  my  dear,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,"  replied  her  brother,  dis- 
playing his  pretty,  regular,  and  particularly 
small  teeth,  by  a  satirical  sort  of  one-sided 
smile,  which  he  had  for  some  weeks  past 
been  very  successfully  practising  before  his 
mirror — "  quite  right,  'Gatha ;  nothing  in 
nature  is  so  horrible  as  for  a  fellow  to  make 
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play  and  get  into  the  dwelling  of  a  pretty  [ 
well-dressed  girl  with  whom  he  has  danced 
at  a  ball,  and  find  her  esconced  in  a  vulgar 
one»windowed  parlor,  looking  more  like  a 
dungeon  than  a  fitting  abode  for  beauties. 
Therefore,  my  dear,  though  I  am  vastly 
obliged  to  you  for  my  share  of  your  good 
deeds,  I  give  you  credit  for  sufficient  com- 
mon sense  to  have  made  you  do  all  you 
have  done  for  your  own  sake  or  Maria's."  . 

"  And  I  declare  to  you,  Edward,  what- 
ever you  may  think  of  it,"  returned  his  sis- 
ter, **  that  the  doing  what  is  right  and  pro- 
per by  that  little  dreamy  thing,  Bertha,  had 
some  share  in  making  me  stand  such  a  bat- 
tle against  mamma's  economy.  I  do  think 
that  she  pays  enough  to  give  her  a  right  to 
expect  decent  lodgings.     Don't  you  ?" 

**  Why,  as  to  that,  my  dear,  I  cannot  say 
that  my  conscience  would  trouble  me  if  the 
young  lady  were  lodged  in  a  tea-kettle.  Her 
situation  is  quite  different  from  that  of  your- 
self and  Maria.  You  have  both  of  you  got 
to  find  husbands,  and  find  them  ycu  must, 
or  I  shall  kill  you,  for  the  having  a  pair  of 
old  maids  for  sisters  would  be  considerably 
more  than  I  could  stand.  Yet  it  is  no  very 
easy  matter  either,  though  you  are  pretty 
looking  girls  too.  But  as  I  suspect  that 
you  will  have  precious  little  money,  and  as 
the  daughter  of  a  ci-devant  banker  has  no 
very  illustrious  rank  to  distinguish  her,  I 
know  the  thing  wont  be  easy,  especially  as 
there  are  a  pair  of  ye.  But  as  to  Bertha,  the 
affair  in  her  case  is  altogether  different. 
She  is  already  provided  for.  I  haie  quite 
made  up  my  mind  to  marry  her,  though  I 
certainly  do  think  that  she  is  altogether  the 
most  uninteresting  little  animal  that  I  ever 
saw  in  the  shape  of  a  young  girl.  I  feel, 
however,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  my  family,  as 
well  as  to  myself,  and  I  shall  do  it.  But  I 
do  wish  she  were  a  little  more  attractive." 

"  Surely,  Edward,  you  must  allow  that 
she  is  rather  pretty,"  said  his  sister. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  rather 
pretty,"  replied  the  young  man.  **Her 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  are  all  in  their  right 
places,  I  suppose,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  very  least  degree  attractive  about  her. 
She  is  not  ugly,  certainly,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  she  is,  and  I  know  well  enough  that 
her  fortune,  for  a  young  fellow  without  title, 
would  make  her  a  capital  good  match  even 
if  she  were.  So  that  I  have  no  notion  of 
complaining  of  what  chance  has  thrown  in 
my  way — far  from  it.  I  am,  on  the  whole, 
▼ery  well  pleased  about  it.  But  what  I 
should  URB,  Agatha,  if  I  could  have  every 
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thing  quite  my  own  way,  would  be  to  see 
her  admired  by  all  the  men  that  looked  at 
her ;  and  then  you  know  there  would  be 
seme  fun  in  snapping  my  fingers  at  them 
all,  knowing  that  1  had  the  game  in  my  own 
hand.  Besides,  it  would  render  the  love- 
making,  which  must  come  some  day  or  oth- 
er, you  know,  so  much  more  easy.  If  I 
could  but  see  one  really  fine  fashionable 
fellow  admire  her,  I  should  begin  the  busi- 
4ies8  at  once.  And  I  think  1  will  venture 
to  say,  that  I  should  not  be  very  long  before 
I  brought  her  into  a  proper  frame  of  mind. 
But  now  I  confess,!  never  think  of  the  job 
without  yawning.  I  positively  dread  the 
having  to  dance  with  her.  But  you  need 
not  look  so  frightened,  Agatha;  I  know  it 
must  be  done,  child,  as  well  as  you  do,  and 
do  it  I  shall,  all  in  good  time." 

By  the  time  the  cautiously  muttered  con- 
versation between  the  brother  and  sister 
had  reached  this  point,  Mrs.  Roberts  began 
to  find  herself  in  a  considerable  degree  re- 
lieved from  the  superabundant  caloric  pro- 
duced by  her  vehement  exertions  in  the 
service  of  her  family ;  and  having  drained 
the  last  drop  from  her  second  goblet  of  mo- 
selle and  water,  and  her  to\iel  being  ex- 
changed for  her  pocket-handkerchief,  she 
indulged  in  a  sprinkling  of  eau-de-Cologne, 
and  said,  **  Now  then,  sir,  you  must  please 
to  exert  yourself  a  little.  Ycu  must  ring 
the;  bell,  and  order  the  bill  to  be  brought. 
You  must  also  see  about  finding  a  porter  to 
carry  our  luggage.  The  place  they  arc  to 
carry  it  to  is  the  Balcony  Hcuse,  just  be-  * 
fore  you  come  to  the  hotel  with  the  eign  of 
the  Black  Eagle.  That  is  very  easily  set- 
tled," she  continued,  after  the  thoughtful 
pause  of  a  moment,  "  we  know  the  worst  of 
it ;  it  will  cost  us  a  few  francs,  and  there's 
an  end  of  the  plague  of  baggage  for  the 
next  three  months  or  so — but  the  difficulty 
lies  in  finding  out  how  we  are  to  convey 
ourselves.  The  daylight  will  last  for  hours 
yet,  and  I  can't  stay  here  wasting  my  time, 
when  1  might  be  settling  myself  comforta- 
bly in  our  beautiful  new  lodgings.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  however,  there  is  no 
difficulty.  I  can  go  wrapped  up  as  I  did 
before.  Nobody  will  know  me  again,  I'll 
answer  for  it.  But  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  about  the  girls.  Agatha  must  give  up 
her  mourning  bonnet  and  cloak,  I  suppose, 
to  Bertha,  and  without  the  thick  crape  veil 
there  will  be  no  safety  for  her,  she  is  so 
very  striking;  and  ycu  sir,  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  in  the  world  we  are  to  do 
with  you.    Upon  my  word  you  are  too  bad 
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to  be  seen,  and  I  really  would  not  have  you 
known  again,  when  we  set  off  properly  in 
our  own  character,  for  fifty  pounds/' 

"Fifty  pounds,  my  dear!  Well,  that  is 
a  good  deal,  to  be  sure,  in  order  to  keep  a 
man  from  being  taken  for  himself.  How- 
ever, you  may  do  with  me  exactly  whatever 
you  like ;  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  get  into 
a  sack,  or  into  a  basket,  like  old  Sir  John 
Fallstaff,  if  you  can  but  manage  to  have  me 
carried  along,''  said  Mr.  Roberts,  with  great 
good-humor. 

*'  There  is  no  joke  in  it,  sir,  I  can  tell 
you,"  replied  his  wife,  with  a  good  deal  of 
severity.  **  What  is  the  use  of  my  exerting 
myself  as  I  have  done,  or  making  such  an 
effort  as  I  must  do,  in  order  to  enable  me 
to  pay  for  the  beautiful  lodgings  I  have  ta- 
ken, if  we  are  all  to  be  brought  down  5/ap 
from  the  air  and  style  of  a  family  of  fashion, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  my  children,  I  am 
quite  determined  to  keep  up,  by  your  being 
seen  such  a  figure  as  you  are  now  1" 

"Well,  wife,  well!"  returned  the  ci-de- 
vant citizen,  giving  an  expressive  look  to 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  which  was  still  a  very 
respectable  garment, "  I  have  told  you  that 
you  may  do  what  you  like  with  me,  and  so 
you  may,  my  dear,  for  I  don't  care  a  farthing 
how  you  manage  it,  so  that  you  do  but  con- 
trive to  bring  me  to  the  bed  I  am  to  sleep 
in,  by  ten  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  for  I  re- 
ally am  very  tired.  Biit  still,  though  I 
don't  want  to  oppose  you  in  any  thing,  I 
can't  help  saying,  that  I  do  think  travelling 
about  has  turned  your  head  a  little.  Why, 
in  Heaven's  name,  wife,  should  you  set  us 
all  up  for  a  family  of  fashion  ?  How  can 
a  London  banker's  family,  with  seven  hun- 
dred a  year,  ever  be  mistaken  for  any  such 
thing?  A  family  of  fashion  means  a  noble- 
man's family,  as  T  take  it ;  or,  may  be  that 
of  a  wealthy  aristocratical  Member  of  Par- 
liament, or  that  of  a  long-descended  tip-top 
baronet.  But  I  do  not  believe,  wife,  that 
any  body  in  the  whole  world  ever  dreamed 
of  a  family  like  ours  being  taken  for  people 
of  fashion.  I  wish  you  would  not  say  that 
any  more,  my  dear,  because  it  makes  me 
afraid  that  we  shall  all  get  laughed  at." 

"  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, that  you  would  get  laughed  at,  and 
most  deservedly  too,  if  any  body  could  hear 
you  putting  forth  such  fusty,  musty,  old- 
fashioned  nonsense,  by  way  of  law.  All 
that  sort  of  stuff  might  have  done  very  well, 
good  man,  some  half  a  century  ago,  but 
now  you  might  as  well  expect  people  to 
wear  fulUbottomed  cauliflower  wigs,  pow- 


dered white  as  snow,  as  listen  to  such  hum- 
drum." 

.  "  Well,  my  dear,  I  always  like  best  that 
you  should  have  your  own  way,  because  I 
think  it  makes  us  all  more  comfortable,  and 
therefore  I  shall  never  make  any  objection 
to  your  calling  yourself  a  lady  of  fashion,and 
all  the  rest  of  us  a  family  of  fashion,  if  you 
like  it.  But  you  will  not  persuade  me,  nev- 
ertheless, Sarah,  that  we  are,  any  of  us,  at 
all  of  the  same  class  as  those  who  are  called 
people  of  fashion  in  England." 

**  And  what  on  earth  do  you  suppose 
made  me  decide  upon  leaving  England,  Mr. 
Roberts  ?"  returned  his  lady,  with  a  very 
expressive  smile,  which  said,  as  plainly  as 
a  smile  could  speak,  "  Silly  roan  I  you  have 
stumbled  upon  the  truth  without  knowing 
it !"  But  plain  spoken  as  the  smile  was, 
Mrs.  Roberts  would  not  trust  to  it,  but  ris- 
ing from  her  seat,  and  shaking  her  gar- 
ments into  proper  order  for  again  setting 
forth  into  the  grayish  daylight  of  Baden- 
Baden,  she  said,  "  Depend  upon  it,  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  take  it  into  your  mind  once 
for  all,  that  I  would  have  seen  all  the  for- 
eign countries  we  have  passed  through  al- 
ready, and  all  that  I  intend  to  pass  through 
into  the  bargain,  one  and  all  of  them,  swamp- 
ed and  sunk  for  evermore  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  before  I  would  have  lefl  my  English 
comforts,  my  tidy  store-room,  and  my  stair- 
carpets,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  to  scramble 
up  and  down  the  world  as  we  are  doing  now, 
unless  I  had  happened  to  know  from  good  au- 
thority, that  we  might  be  taken  for  people 
of  fashion  abroad,  though  we  could  not  at 
home.  You  might  have  known  me  well 
enough  to  be  quite  sure  that  I  had  pretty 
strong  reasons  for  what  I  was  about.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  because  you  don't  give  yourself 
the  trouble  of  thinking,  Mr.  Roberts,  or 
you  might  have  found  out  yourself,  even  be- 
fore we  had  seen  it  with  our  own  eyes,  by 
merely  listening  to  those  who  had  done  the 
same  thing  before  us — you  might  have  found 
out  that  when  a  set  of  English  people  set 
off  upon  their  travels,  with  money  enough 
in  their  pockets  to  dress  smart,  and  to  make 
a  little  show  now  and  then,  by  driving  about 
like  regular  milors,  they  very  soon  get  jum- 
bled together  both  with  those  above  and 
those  below  them,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  world  for  the 
natives,  or  even  for  other  English  travellers 
themselves  when  they  are  all  whirling  about 
together,  to  find  out  (if  people  don't  stay  too 
long  in  one  place)  who  are  really  people  of 
fashion,  and  who  are  not.    At  any  rate,  it's 
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the  best  chance  there  is  for  us,  and  that  is 
qaite  enough  to  make  me  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  my  family  to  go  on  as  I  have  begun. 
And  you  will  think  so  too,  sir,  when  your 
children  have  all  made  the  connexions  which 
I  anticipate  (or  them.  And  now,  I  hope, 
you  understand  what  I  am  about,  and  no 
more  need  be  said  on  the  subject." 

'*  If  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  very  meekly 
listened  to  his  lady*s  long  harangue,  but  who 
now  certainly  did  look  very  tired  indeed ; 
**  and  if  you  could  contrive  to  let  me  be 
put  into  the  first  set  that  goes,  I  shall  be 
very  thankful,  for,  somehow  or  other,  I  do 
feel  so  sleepy  that  I  can  hardly  keep  my 
eyes  open.  Do  manage,  my  dear,  to  let  me 
be  one  of  the  first." 

"  First  or  last,  my  dear,"  replied  his  wife, 
**  you  will  be  the  most  difficult  person  to 
manage  of  the  whole  party,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  that." 

'M  am  sure,  Sarah,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it,"  said  the  worthy  man  in  the  most  peni- 
tent tone  imaginable.  "  I  would  do  any 
thing  in  the  world  that  I  could  to  help  you 
oat  of  your  trouble,  if  I  did  but  know  how  ; 
but  really  I  do  not,  any  more  than  if  I  was 
a  child  born  yesterday." 

**  Of  course  you  don't,  sir,"  returned  Mrs. 

Roberts,  '^  we  all  know  that,  and  what  you 

cannot  do  for  yourself  we  must  do  for  you. 

Ej  the  bye,  Edward,  don't  you  think  that 

your  father  could  put  on  your  Greek  cap  ? 

Che  red  one  I  mean,  with  the  blue  tassel. 

You  will  never  wear  it  here.  111  answer  for 

it,  nor  your  father  either,  poor  man,  for,  to 

be  sure,  he  will  look  queer  enough  in  it, 

won't  he  ?     But  if  he  was  to  put  that  on,  and 

just  walk  with  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his 

odouth,  he  might  meet  all  the  fine  folks  in 

the  place,  and  defy  any  one  of  them  to  know 

htm  afterwards — he  that  never  smokes  and 

never  wore  a  Greek  cap  in  his  life.     Don't 

yoa  think  it  would  do,  Edward  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  ma'am,"  replied  her  son,  "  I 
think  he  would  be  perfectly  safe.  Only,  if 
joo  please,  you  must  not  insist  upon  my  at^ 
tending  upon  him  in  person.  He  is  perfect- 
ly welcome  to  my  cap,  but  I  cannot  promise 
for  my  gravity." 

After  a  few  minntes  further  conversation 
the  matter  was^settled  by  Mr.  Roberts  adopt- 
ing, with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness, 
the  costume  above  mentioned,  and  in  this 
gnise  following  his  still  muffled  lady,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  till  he  saw  her 
safely  concealed  in  the  Balcony  House. 
He  then  boldly  entered  after  her,  and  as 
Vou  IV.— No.  II.        14 
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soon  as  she  had  deposited  him  in  the  hands 
of  the  landlady  she  returned  with  all  speed 
to  the  hotel,  and  having  seen  the  baggage 
of  the  party  set  off  before  her,  she  sat  about 
marshalling  the  young  ladies  in  the  most 
prudent  style  her  fertile  imagination  could 
suggest. 


During  the  whole  of  these  domestic  dis- 
cussions and  manceuvrings.  Bertha  Harring- 
ton had  been  seated  at  a  little  side  window 
of  the  hotel,  which,  opening  from  one  of 
the  most  obscure  bed-rooms  in  it,  command- 
ed  a  view  that  made    her  nerves  thrill 
with  delight,  and  caused  her  with  deep  sin- 
cerity to  bless  the  benignity  of  Providence 
which,  notwithstanding  her  dreadful  suffer- 
ings, permitted  her  to  feel  with  all  the  keen- 
ness of  youthful  sensation,  that  she  had  still 
the  power  of  enjoyment  left  within  her,  and 
that  it  was  only  necessary  for  her  to  look 
out  upon  the  lovely  face  of  nature,  to  taste 
it.     Had  poor  Bertha  suffered  less,  she 
would  probably  have  borne  with  less  philo- 
sophy the  annoyance  of  being  associated 
with  people  to  whom,  with  all  her  gentle- 
ness, she  found  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
attach  herself.    But  the  fearful  agony  which 
every  thought  turned  back  upon  her  Irish 
home  was  sure  to  bring  back  with  it,  and 
the  horrible  dread  which  occasionally  occur* 
red  to  her,  that  it  was  possible  that  her  fa- 
ther might  command  her  return,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  her   again  under  the 
care  of  her  deeply  suspected  governess, 
made  her  shrink  from  every  thought  of  com* 
plaining  of  her  present  quarters,  or  of  doing 
any  thing  that  might  suggest  the  idea  of  re- 
calling her.     Deep  sorrow,  or  indeed  vehe- 
ment emotion  of  any  kind,  developes  the 
faculties  and  the  feelings  at  Bertha's  age 
with  wonderful  rapidity,    and   could   the 
mother,    so'    suddenly    and   mysteriously 
snatched  away  from  her,  have  been  permit- 
ted to  look  back  upon  her  as  she  was  now, 
she  could  hardly  have  recognized  the  play- 
ful thoughtless  creature  she  had  left,  in  the 
deeply  meditative  eye,  and  the   calm  and 
steadfast  composure  of  countenance*and  de- 
meanor, which  her  desolate  child  now  exhib- 
ited.    Poor  Bertha  I     She  must  ^y  nature 
have  had  a  loving  heart,  or  she  could  not 
have  doted  on  her  mother  with  such  fend 
devotion ;  but  now  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  human  creature,  of  any  sex 
or  age,  so  thoroughly  isolated  in  feeling,  or 
in  a  state  of  such  perfect  mental  solitude  as 
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herself.  She  thought  of  all  this  as  she  sat 
alone  at  the  little  window  of  the  hotel  at 
Baden :  hut  instead  of  sinking  under  the 
oppressive  feeling  which  this  worst  species 
of  solitude  is  sure  to  produce,  she  called  into 
action  the  more  than  common  moral  courage 
with  which  nature  had  happily  endowed 
her.  She  felt  that  her  position  was  singular 
and  very  painful,  and  that  whatever  conso- 
lation she  could  hope  to  find  in  it  must  be 
sought  in  herself  alone.  That  the  poor  be- 
reaved girl  could,  under  such  untoward  cir- 
cumstancesy  be  conscious  that  any  source  of 
enjoyment  still  existed  for  her,  was  a  great 
blessing;  that  this  consolation  presented  it- 
self in  the  innocent  shape  of  enthusiastic 
love  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  was  also  a 
great  blessing ;  but  whether  the  firmness  of 
determination  which  was  mixed  with  it,  and 
which  led  her  to  resolve  that  she  would  in- 
dulge herself  in  this  without  fear  and  with- 
out restraint,  however  much  the  doing  so 
might  oblige  her|  to  insist  upon  freedom  of 
will  to  the  people  among  whom  she  was 
so  strangely  thrown — whether  this  too  was 
likely  to  be  a  blessing  to  her,  may  be  doubt- 
ed, as  it  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  also  to 
some  eccentricity  of  conduct,  and  this,  how- 
ever innocent  in  each  individual  instance, 
can  rarely  be  indulged  in  by  a  youthful  fe- 
male without  peril. 

At  present,  however,  the  absorbing  feel- 
ing of  admiration  with  which  she  sat  gaz- 
ing upon  the  objects  visible  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  little  room  into  which  she  had 
ret];eated,  while  the  Roberts  family  were  dis- 
cussing their  movements,  and  the  masque- 
rading manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
performed,  did  her  nothing  but  good ;  for 
there  was  that  in  the  landscape  which 
awakened  too  many  fanciful  thoughts  and 
memories  to  leave  her  any  leisure  to  mourn 
over  the  perversity  of  the  destiny  which 
had  thrown  her  into  companionship  with  so 
much  absurdity.  From  the  time  the  im- 
perial Mrs.  Roberts  had  made  it  a  matter 
of  family  notoriety,  that  her  summer  plans 
included  a  residence  of  some  months  at 
Baden*Baden,  Bertha  Harrington,  who  was 
by  no  means  an  ignorant  girl  for  her  age, 
and  who  already  knew  pretty  nearly  as 
much  about  this  celebrated  bathing-place 
as  ordinary  books  could  teach  her,  had  not 
only  fixed  her  fancy  very  ardently  upon  sun- 
dry exploring  projects,  which  she  fancied 
would  be  easily  within  her  reach  when  she 
got  there ;  but,  as  the  information  was  for- 
tunately promulgated  before  the  party  lefl 
Paris,  the  young  romancer  and  antiquary 


had  found  time  and  cpportonity  to  furnish 
herself  with  more  than  one  rather  recondite 
volume  treating  of  Black  Forest  legends,  of 
the  fairy  lore  and  diablerie  of  the  Henn- 
wiesse;    and  though  last,  not  least,  (but 
rather    very  decidedly  of  foremost  value 
amongst  these  new  acquisitions,)  of  every 
thing  she  could  manage  to  get  at  respect- 
ing the  records  of  the  Holt  Vsbmb.   This 
last  subject  had  long  ago,  while  still  the 
happy  pupil  of  her  reading  mother,  taken 
strong  hold  of  her  fancy,  and  the  idea  that 
she  was  about  to   pass  three  long-dayed 
summer  months,  when  rambling  is  so  easy 
and  delightful,  in  a  region  celebrated  for 
having  been  the  stronghold  of  some  of  its 
most  mysterious    practices,  so  filled  her 
young  head  with  visions  of  castles  to  be 
visited,  and  dungeons  to  be  explored,  that 
she  had  wondrously  little  attention  left  for 
the    petty   annoyances  which  surrounded 
her.     The  excellent  and  truly  pious  reso- 
lutions which  had  arisen  during  her  solemn 
and  solitary  walk  in  Strasbourg  cathedral, 
contributed  rather  to  assist  than  check  tbe 
effect  of  the  scenes  among  which  she  now 
found  herself,  for  they  led  her  to  cherish 
every  thought  and  every  feeling  possessed 
of  sufficient  interest  to  lead  her  meditations 
from  the  fearful  theme  upon  which,  as  she 
well  knew,  she  had  brooded  more  than  was 
good  for  the  health  either  of  mind  or  body. 
Never,  since  the  terrible  event  which  bad 
caused  her    banishment   from   her  native 
land,  had  Bertha  exp^ienced  any  emotion 
so  nearly  approaching  to  happiness  as  that 
produced  by  the  sight  of  the  dark  forest, 
amidst  whose  shades  lay  hid  the  awful  dun- 
geons of  the  secret  tribunal.    Her  mipd 
was  in  no  state  to  enjoy  scenes  of  gay  dis- 
sipation, even  had  she  been  surrounded  by 
companions  as  agreeable  to  her  taste  as 
those  now  around  her  were  the  contrary. 
Pleasure,  commonly  so  called,  she  felt  to 
be  repugnant  to  her  inclination  and  unsuit- 
able to  her  condition  ;  but  her  imagination 
seemed  to  have  gained  all  that  her  other 
faculties  had  lost.  She  longed  to  torn  from 
what  was  present,  but  in  which  she  could 
take  no  interest,  to  what  had  passed,  ages 
and  ages  ago,  on  the  spot  so  widely  distant 
from  her  native  home,  and  to  which  acci- 
dent had  thus  strangely  brought  her.    And 
there  she  sat  at  the  little  window,  most 
luxuriously  forgetting  how  she  got  there, 
and  witli  her  fancy  as  free  from  every  im- 
age connected  with  the  race  of  Bohertses 
as  if  none  of  tliem  had  ever  been  born. 
There    she   sat  while   tbH   high-minded 
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family  were  arrangiog  their  plans,  and 
there  she  would  most  contentedly  have  sat 
for  hours  longer,  had  not  Mrs.  Roberts  sud- 
denly burst  in  upon  her,  in  order  to  sum- 
mon her  to  take  her  place  iu  the  procession 
which  had  been  at  length  arranged. 

Mrs.  Roberts  always  made  a  point  of  be- 
ing very  civil  to  Miss  Harrington,  and  upon 
this  occasion  had  addressed  her  in  an  ac- 
cent of  commiseration,  which  was  quite 
affectionate. 

**  Dear  me— dear  me !  I  am  afraid  you 
must  have  been  moped  to  death,  my  dear, 
sitting  here  so  long  all  alone,"  had  been  her 
exclamation  on  opening  the  door,  civilly 
adding,  "  but  you  must  please  to  excuse  us 
all,  my  dear  Bertha,  for  we  have  been  too 
basy  to  have  any  time  left  for  politeness.'* 

Bertha  first  started,  as  if  a  pistol  had 
been  fired  off  at  her  ear,  and  then  said, 
very  eagerly, 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  ma* am,  not  the  least  in 
the  world!  I  have  been  very  happy  in- 
deed." 

At  that  moment  an  idea  which  had  more 
than  oDce  before  suggested  itself  to  the 
sagacious  mind  of  Mrs.  Roberts  came  upon 
her  anew,  with  all  the  force  of  conviction. 

''  That  girl,"  thought  she,  "  is  more  than 
half  an  idiot;  but  no  mortal  living  shall 
ever  find  it  out  by  my  help.  Poor  dear 
creature  1  It  will  be  a  mercy  to  marry 
her,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  to  the  son 
of  such  a  family  as  ours,  where  she  will 
be  so  sure  to  be  taken  care  oL  Poor  dear 
creature !" 

As  she  mentally  breathed  this  exclama- 
tion, Mrs.  Roberta  felt  a  pleasing  sensation  at 
her  heart,  not  very  easy  to  be  accurately  de- 
fined. She  would  herself,  and  quite  sincerely, 
have  described  it  as  a  feeling  of  benevolence, 
arising  from  the  conviction  that  this  weak- 
ness of  mind  in  poor  dear  Bertha,  would 
render  her  own  watchful  care  of  her  destiny 
invaluable,  and  make  the  adopting  her  into 
the  bosom  of  her  happy  and  highly-gifted 
family,  one  of  the  most  amiable  acAs  that 
ever  was  performed.  Other  people  might 
have  fancied  the  agreeable  sensation  to  have 
taken  its  rbe  from  a  sort  of  prophetic  con- 
sciousness that  there  could  be  no  great  di£B- 
culty  in  making  such  a  fool  marry  whom- 
ever she  chose  to  put  in  her  way ;  or  the 
source  of  this  complacent  feeling  might 
have  been  twofold,  and  compounded,  though 
not  quite  in  equal  portions,  of  both.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  Mrs.  Roberts  did  set  off 
from  the '  hotel  to  take  possession  of  her 
nice  lodgings  in  the  Balcony  House,  in 
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very  particular  good  humor  with  herself 
and  all  the  world,  and  with  the  happy  per- 
suasion that  none  of  the  fine  people  whom 
she  speedily  meant  to  adopt  as  her  intimate 
friends  would  ever  find  out  how  she  got 
there. 


CLOUD  AND  SUNSHINE. 

From  the  Covit  JcomL 

What  a  fuss  have  people  made  about  the 
lost  Pleiad  ;  as  if  the  absence  of  one  star 
could  impair  the  glory  of  heaven.  Who, 
on  a  clear  night,  thinks  the  firmament  wants 
lustre  1  Yet  have  men  passed.all  its  bright-, 
ness  by  to  look  for  the  one  pale  spaogle. 
which  atuacted  the  gaze  of  poeta  avd  as- 
tronomers of  old.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
things  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  what  is 
lose  to  us  becomes  of  greater  value  «nd  im^ 
portance. 

The  world  of  fashion  was  in  despair  when 
Lady  Normanville  suddenly  shot  from  her 
glittering  sphere.  So  lovely,  noble,  wealthy, 
and  admired,  what  could  be  her  motive  for 
quitting  London  in  May  ?  Say,  there  were 
whispers  against  her  reputation,  could  shh 
not  afford  to  slight  them  ?  Was  it  neces- 
sary she  should  lose  the  delights  of  a  Lon- 
don season — the  triumph  of  conquest— the 
incense  of  adulation — the  breath  of  worship 
— the  enjoyment  of  all  the  world  can  show 
of  luxury  and  splendor,  because  a  light 
cloud,  which  she  might  have  laughed  away, 
began  to  collect  about  her  name?  How 
absurd  to  think  of  burying  herself  at  Dres- 
den, because  her  husband  had  taken  up 
with  a  passion  for  diplomacy.  Why,  it  was 
reasoned  in  the  lightest  and  gayest  circles^ 
might  not  she  seek  pleasure  m  her  own 
way,  as  her  eccentric  lord  was  bent  on 
pursuing  it  in  his  1  She  was  formed  for  so- 
ciety; all  her  friends  declared  she  could 
not  live  without  it.  Had  she  not  departed 
so  hastily,  they  would  assuredly  have  pre- 
vented her  making  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
What  was  a  husband  in  comparison  with 
St.  James's,  Almack's,  the  Opera,  the  bril- 
liant f6tes,  th.e  delicious  excitement,  the 
ever-varying  round  of  delightful  dissipation, 
that  courted  her  presence  in  town ;  and 
when  an  Emperor,  too,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent monarch  of  his  age,  came  to  heighten 
the  festivities  of  the  Court,  and  increase 
the  lustre  of  the  innermost'  orbit  of  fashion  t 
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All  this  wonder  was  soon  changed  to  pity. 
The  melancholy  truth  was  disclosed  before 
Lady  Normanville  had  left  town  a  week. 
Ruin  had  overwhelmed  her  noble  house. 
The  estates  were  mortgaged,  and  the  debts 
were  enormous.  Horses,  plate,  carriages, 
furniture,  jewels  even,  must  come  to  the 
hammer.  All  the  treasures  collected  with 
so  much  cost  and  care  must  be  dispersed — 
to  be  sold  without  reserve.  The  auction- 
eer was  a  happy  man ;  he  could  never  ade- 
quately express  his  satisfaction  at  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him.  This  wreck  of  a 
princely  fortune  was  to  him  as  perfectly 
providential  as  a  flaw  in  a  will  seems  to  a 
hungry  proctor,  or  the  death  of  a  monarch 
to  the  court  undertaker.  He  catalogued 
the  costly  articles  of  art  and  vertu  with  the 
same  pleasure  that  the  one  files  affidavits, 
and  the  other  chases  coffin  handles. 

Poor  Lady  Normanville !  No  one  could 
mention  her  name  without  the  raising  of 
eyes  and  the  clasping  of  hands,  with  a  des- 
perate expression  of  sympathy.  Some  had 
foreseen  in  what  such  a  career  of  extrava- 
gance must  end ;  but  still  they  could  not 
help  pitying  her.  Such  a  change — to  fall 
from  such  a  height,  and  to  fall  so  low.  Every 
one  pitied  her ;  the  feeling  became  as  gen- 
eral and  as  contagious  as  influenza.  Pity 
was  the  prevailing  endemic  for  a  fortnight 
at  least  It  extended  to  the  servants'  hall, 
and  beginning  with  butlers  and  ladies' 
maids,  ended  at  last  by  even  footmen  and 
scullions  exclaiming^  "  Poor  thing !" 

The  luxurious  and  indolent  lady  of  Hal- 
lingdon  House,  as  she  reclined  on  a  pile  of 
eider-down  'cushions,  said  quite  unaffect- 
edly, **  How  dreadful  it  must  be  to  live  in  a 
German  house,  with  sofas  and  chairs  stuffed 
as  hard  and  as  shining  as  an  oaken  floor." 
**  And  worse  still,"  broke  in  a  fair  epi- 
cure ;  **  think  of  the  misery  of  a  German 
cuisine,  with  every  dish  smothered  in  grease 
and  garlick  I" 

'*  How  horrible !  No  balls,  and  early 
hours,"  added  a  young  beauty  in  her  first 
season. 

'^I  do  not  know  how  people  can  live 
without  company,"  said  an  experienced  co- 
quette, who  had  been  the  cause  of  a  couple 
of  duels  and  half  a  dozen  separations. 

A  lovely  joung  Amazon,  in  hat  and 
habit,  with  eyes  sparkling  and  cheeks  glow- 
ing with  animation,  exclaimed,  **  No  more 
riding;  all  her  beautiful  horses  are  to  be 
sold.     I  am  sure  that  would  break  my 

heart." 

Ah  I"  sighed  they  all,  intimatiDg  that 
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Lady  Normanville's  nature  must  be  of  a 
very  stony  kind,  and  quite  different  from 
their  own. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Lydia  Languish  of  the 
party,  in  the  tone  of  a  judge,  who  having 
summed  up  against  a  prisoner,  points  to  his 
wretchedness  as  a  warning  to  criminals — 
''  well,  after  all,  I  will  say  she's  much  to 
be  pitied." 

The  sentence  was  chorused  round  with 
unanimous  approval — **  Yes,  she's  much  to 
be  pitied." 

How  false  are  often  the  world's  verdicts, 
and  the  world's  estimates  of  felicity.  Splen- 
dor is  not  joy.  The  circling  coronet,  that 
flashes  radiance  abroad,  is  known  to  the 
wearer  only  by  its  pressure  on  the  brain. 
Act  as  we  will,  our  existence  must  still  be 
passed  within  ourselves.  The  soul  of  each 
being  must  be  the  fountain  which  gives  to 
the  waters  of  life  their  sweet  or  bitter  flavor. 
Great  but  neglected  truth  1  when  will  man* 
kind  be  wise  enough  to  nourish  it  withiD 
their  breast? 

In  a  room,  large  and  lofly,  but  verj 
scantily  furnished,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
luxuries,  sat  the  much  pitied  Lady  Norman- 
ville. There  was  not  much  to  attract  at- 
tention within,  but  without  all  was  sunshine 
and  cheerfulness.  The  houses  in  view 
were  large  enough  to  lodge  all  the  genera- 
tions of  a  family,  from  the  great-great-grand- 
parents  downwards.  When  in  the  distance 
you  caught  view  of  the  street,  you  could 
see  the  people  were  not  too  busy  to  greet 
each  other  as  they  passed,  nor  too  affected 
to  print  on  well-loved  cheeks  a  loving  kis8» 
The  men  did  not  look  worn  by  toil  and 
anxiety,  nor  the  women  faded  by  care  and 
confinement.  Each  face,  however  humble, 
wore  an  air  of  content.  A  Londoner  meet- 
ing them  would  at  once  have  said,  "  These 
people  are  not  in  haste  to  be  rich :"  nor 
were  they ;  for  they  thought  life  had  other 
objects  than  wealth. 

Farther  off  was  a  sweet  country.  Over 
mountains. and  plains  swept  the  pure  air, 
entering  that  room  with  a  grateful  rustle 
through  the  screen  of  flowers  and  plants 
that  shaded  the  witidow.  Lady  Norman- 
ville held  a  child  in  her  arms.  Sometimes 
they  looked  on  each  other  in  silence,  and 
then  broke  out  into  romping  play.  Surely 
there  is  a  language  of  the  eyes  which  only 
mothers  know  :  they  speak  with  it  to  their 
offspring  before  words  are  understood.  The 
child,  with  its  large,  clear,  and  beaotiful 
orbs,  answers  to  its  mother's  joy  and  caress 
es.    When  together  they  are  hushed  in  si- 
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lence,  and  seem  perfectly  still,  their  eyes 
meet  with  glances  of  intelligence ;  the  mo- 
ther's soil  and  liquid  with  holy  love,  the  in- 
fant's sparkling  with  the  joy  of  existence, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  new  and  sweet  sen- 
sations that  are  continually  rising  in  its 
heart.  Thus  for  a  time  they  will  laugh, 
play  with,  and  talk  to  each  other,  till  at  last 
the  mother  presses  ihe  child  to  her  hreast, 
imprints  her  lips  upon  it;i  brow,  applies  to 
it  every  terra  of  endearment,  and  shakes  her 
band  above  its  lively  features.  The  infant 
laughs,  perhaps  stretches  out  its  little  hands, 
and  then  there  is  an  outburst  of  delight  half 
stifled  in  blandishments. 

For  the  moment  that  child  was  all  the 
world  to  Lady  Normanville.  She  did  not 
see  standing  opposite  to  her  the  mild  and 
benevolent  face  of  the  good  nurse,  beaming 
with  satisfaction.  She  did  not  see  that  her 
lord  leant  above  her,  with  features  reflecting 
the  happiness  of  her  own.  Twice  had  he 
to  touch  her  shoulder  before  she  looked  up, 
and  then  he  said  with  pleasant  irony, 

**  This  is  a  dull  life  for  you,  Caroline." 

"  Dull  1  you  are  jesting,  I  know.  But  I 
will  not  have  yon  jest  on  such  subjects. 
Look,  does  she  not  grow  a  perfect  angel  7" 

For  ever  blessed  be  the  bonds  that  unite 
the  past  to  the  present,  and  bind  all  the 

fenerations  of  man  into  one  great  family, 
^ith  the  self-same  feeling  that  Hector  took 
his  child  from  Andromache's  arms,  when 
Troy  was  an  empire,  and  the  forces  of  the 
Greeks  besieged  it.  Lord  Normanville  ten- 
derly held  the  babe,  and  brought  the  cher- 
nb-like  face  to  his  lips,  before  he  consigned 
it  to  the  care  of  the  ready  nurse.  She  with- 
drew, and  the  noble  pair  stepped  from  the 
window  into  the  open  air'  of  the  balcony. 

**  And  do  you  really  forgive  me,  love,  for 
having  brought  you  to  this  retirement? 
Reared  in  splendor,  can  you  be  content 
with  a  life  so  quiet  and  humble  T" 

"  Content !"  she  answered,  "  is  not  that 
too  poor  a  word  to  express  the  bliss  I  have 
felt  since  I  had  courage  to  escape  from  a 
false  position?  Charles,  before  I  came 
here,  for  two  years  I  never  knew  one  easy 
moment." 

"  What,  not  at  that  f<Ste  of  Queens,  of 
which  I  heard  so  glowing  an  account,  and 
where  you  reigned  the  chief  star  of  the 
night  ?" 

"I  knew  nothing  of  pure  joy  there. 
Some  minutes  of  feverish  excitement  I  tast- 
ed, which  made  my  pulses  beat  quicker ; 
bnt  how  unspeakably  bitter  was  the  penalty 
I  paid — how  dreadful  the  blight  that  settled 
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on  my  name — how  agonizing  the  persecu- 
tions of  that  bad  man,  who  boasted  that  he 
held  my  reputation,  like  my  jewels,  in  his 
power.  I  dwelt  then  on  the  edge  of  an 
abyss  ;  and  now,  Charles,  standing  here  in 
the  glad  sunshine,  feeling  thy  heart  beat 
calmly  beneath  my  hand,  I  look  back  to 
that  time  of  peril  and  anxiety  as  one  does 
to  the  hour  when  in  sleep  we  walked  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  and  woke  at  the  instant 
that  another  forward  step  would  have 
plunged  us  into  the  chasm  below." 

•*  Yet  to  me,  Caroline,  your  faith  never 
wavered,  though  I  was  the  cause  of  all  yoar 
suflerings." 

'*  Oh  !  never,  never ;  it  was  our  mutual 
love  that  sustained  me.  But  think  how 
dreadful  to  live  always  in  the  fear  of  expo- 
sure, to  have  calls  made  upon  my  purse  I 
could  not  meet,  yet  dared  not  refuse ;  often 
to  have  at  my  side  a  living  witness  of  my 
disgrace;  to  hear  taunts  hurled  at  others 
which  I  knew  applied  with  tenfold  greater 
bitterness  to  myself;  and,  at  last,  to  have 
my  fame  assailed,  the  motives  of  my  econo- 
my misrepresented.  But  now  let  us  think 
of  that  as  a  bad  dream,  and  speak  of  other 
things." 

"  Yet,  tell  me  truly,  are  you  happy  now?" 

"Must  I,  in  very  sooth,  reveal  all  my 
thoughts  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  once  I  must  be  master  of  your 
mind,  as  you  tell  me  I  am  of  your  heart." 

"  'Then  I  must  avow  I  have  one  cause  of 
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uneasmss.' 

"  That  I  can  remove  ?" 

"Nay,  that  I  know  not  It  is  this. 
Lately  I  have  observed  a  cloud  upon  your 
brow.  You  rise  early ;  you  are  at  your 
desk  constantly.  I  see  signs  of  impatience 
and  care  on  your  features,  when  you  think 
I  do  not  note  you.  You  are  troubled  even 
in  sleep.  Something,  I  am  certain,  has 
gone  wrong  with  you.  The  intricacies  of 
diplomacy  are  new  to  you ;  perhaps  you 
have  been  entangled  in  them,  and  design- 
ing men  have  taken  advantage  of  your  open 
nature  and  clear  honor.  Is  the  aflfair  so 
delicate  that  I  cannot  be  trusted  with  it?" 

"  What,  shall  I  betray  to  you  state  se- 
crets !  Say,  I  am  vexed,  dis — ;  no,  dis- 
graced I  cannot  be;  but  overreached.  Shall 
i  be  easier  because  my  wife  knows  my  sim- 
plicity T" 

"It  is  thf>n  as  I  feared.  You  are  too 
honest  to  be  a  match  for  these  old  states- 
men." 

"  Hush  !  my  love,  I  used  to  think  as  you 
do,  that  diplomacy  was  a  game  of  craft  and 
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cunning.  I  am  now  wiser;  in  my  inter- 
course with  the  ministers  of  all  but  one 
state,  with  which,  in  truth,!  hare  had  little  to 
do,  I  ha?e  found  only  the  most  open  candor, 
the  purest  honor.  If  I  have  failed,  it  must 
be  from  my  own  lack  of  ability,  and  not 
from  unfair  opposition,  not  even  from  want 
of  generous  assistance. 

"  And  will  you  not  tell  me  the  cause  of 
your  uneasiness  ?  You  do  not  fear  to  trust 
your  mind  with  the  impressions  of  your  eye. 
My  soul  shall  be  as  secret  as  your  own." 

"  Well,  I  will  be  more  open  to  you  than 
Hotspur  was  with  his  Kate,  though,  indeed, 
if  this  vexatious  afiair  was  not  closed,  I 
could  not  trust  it  even  to  your  ear.  A  dis- 
pute, disastrous,  perplexing,  arising  out  of 
family  matters,  and  mvolving  all  the  north- 
ern courts,  was  referred  to  me  for  an  opin- 
ion, as  the  representative  here  of  England. 
Had  the  question,  Caroline,  been  one  of 
territory  or  of  debt,  a  clear  mind  might 
soon  have  fathomed  its  intricacies,  and 
have  come  to  a  just  decision ;  but  here 
were  delicate  considerations  of  personal 
honor  to  be  adjusted ;  I  had  to  reconcile 
opposing  feelings,  which  are  much  more 
difficult  to  soothe  than  interests.  At  every 
step  I  took  to  adjust  this  quarrel,  some  new 
and  unexpected  difficulty  rose  up  before 
roe.  My  reputation,  I  saw,  depended  on 
my  conduct  of  this  delicate  affair,  and  yet 
t  became  hopeless  of  a  successful  result. 
In  prospect,  I  saw  all  my  hopes  of  emi- 
nence in  diplomacy  blasted,  while  I  had  to 
labor  unceasingly,  and  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  half-a-dozen  dif- 
ferent cabinets,  expecting  each  hour  some 
angry  answer,  which  would  have  rendered 
my  toil  worse  than  fruitless,  because  it 
would  have  thrown  discredit  on  my  skill. 
Can  you  wonder  I  was  uneasy  ?  Had  I  not 
a  thankless  office  to  fulfil  V 

"  You  had  indeed  1  And  the  result — 
that  has  been  unfortunate  V* 

•'  Read  1" 

He  handed  her  a  despatch  received  that 
rooming.  It  was  an  autograph  letter  from 
the  Emperor  t>f  Austria,  expressing  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  high  sense  of  the  emi- 
nent zeal,  talents,  and  honorable  feeling 
Lord  Normanville  had  shown  in  bringing  a 
most  difficult  and  complicated  question  to 
an  arrangement  entirely  satisfactory  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.  In  this  letter,  too, 
there  were  expressions  of  personal  esteem 
and  regard  for  his  lordship's  high  character, 
firmness,  and  pure  sense  of  justice,  as  well 

of  respect  for  his  ability  and  his  services. 


It  was  accompanied  with  the  highest  deco^ 
ration  of  the  empire. 

The  lady's  eyes  filled  with  tears — tears 
of  delicious  joy,  as  she  read  this  tribute  to 
her  loved  husband's  worth.  They  clasped 
each  other  in  a  dear  embrace. 

**  I  am  afraid,  Caroline,"  he  said,  *'  that 
your  London  friends  will  pity  you.  The 
gold  of  life  is  never  without  alloy;  if  it 
were,  we  might  become  too  sofl  and  ductile 
for  its  duties." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  alloy  in  moments  of 
happiness  like  this.  I  never  felt  so  blest  as 
in  this  hour.  What  can  those  want  who 
possess  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Heaven — 
love  and  honor  ?" 

Upon  that  scene  of  exquisite  pleasure  it 
is  fit  that  our  curtain  should  fall. 

Umbra. 


BOWEN'S  8PECULATIYE  PHILOSOPHY. 

From  Ui0  Ezainio«r. 

Critical  Essays  on  a  Few  Subjects  eom^ 
netted  with  the  History  and  Present 
Condition  of  Speculative  Philosphy. 
By  Francis  Bowen,  A.M.  Williams, 
Boston  (United  States). 

It  is  questionable  if  an  Englishman  is  in 
a  proper  condition  to  judge  of  this  book, 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  Essays  ori- 
ginally published  in  the  Christian  Exam" 
iner  and  the  North  American  Review^ 
mainly  to  attack  what  is  called  '*  Transcen- 
dentalism "  in  the  United  States.  To  an 
actual  reader  of  German  philosophy  the  au- 
thor will  hardly  appear  to  have  grasped  the 
grander  subjects  of  speculative  philosophy, 
or  to  have  seen  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  system  he  has  adopted.  But  it  is  not 
according  to  a  German  standard,  that  Mr. 
Bowen's  book  should  be  judged.  The 
book  of  an  accomplished,  acute,  and 
thoughful  man,  we  are  to  consider  the  cir* 
cumstances  in  which  it  has  been  written. 

Of  American  "  Transcendentalism  "  we 
have  read  little ;  but  fVom  that  little,  and 
the  knowledge  of  divers  phenomena  con- 
nected with  it,  we  fancy  that  we  know  suf- 
ficiently the  sort  of  thing  it  is.  No  authors 
require  a  more  carefiil  study  than  the  Ger- 
man philosophers.  They  may  not  be  read 
and  put  down,  like  a  volume  of  Paley  or 
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Locke,  and  there  an  end.  They  must  be 
worked  into— /to^d  into.  He  who  under- 
takes to  read  Hegel  must  nfake  up  his  mind 
to  a  task  which  will  more  or  less  occupy  his 
thoughts  for  years.  He  will  at  first  stagger 
on,  as  though,  with  a  very  indifferent  knowl- 
edge of  some  foreign  language,  he  should 
attempt  a  book  in  that  language  with  no 
dictionary  at  hand ;  but  if  light  does  not 
gradually  break  upon  him — if  he  does  not 
find  himself  possessed  of  new  and  extraordi- 
nary ideas,  though  he  may  not  have  pene- 
trated to  the  meaning  of  every  phrase  of  the 
writer — we  are  greatly  mistaken.  This 
difficalty,  snbtlety :  call  it  by  the  improper 
term  of"  mysticism,"  if  you  please  :  which 
distinguishes  the  German  philosophers,  we 
do  not  mean  here  to  attack  or  defend.  It 
b  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  it  exists. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  so  difficult  to  comprehed ;  and 
reqnire  so  much  greater  attention  than  an 
active  population  like  the  English  cares  to 
bestow  on  any  thing;  they  contain  many 
incidental  thoughts  which  can  be  picked 
np  with  comparatively  little  reading,  and 
serve  best  to  dazzle  an  unrefiective  multi- 
tude. Hegel,  in  particular,  abounds  with 
brilliant  **  bits "  which  the  merest  block- 
head can  turn  to  account :  while  even  to 
get  a  faint  notion  of  the  organization  of  his 
system,  requires  an  intensify  of  purpose, 
and  a  silent  love  of  the  subject,  which,  in 
an  unspeculative  country,  might  almost 
amount  to  what  Socrates  would  call  a  ^tla 

Unfortunately,  silence  is  the  very  thing 
which  the  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  of 
German  philosophy  detest.  Noise  seems 
the  final  cause  of  their  existence.  A  few 
pages  of  Kant  enable  them  to  come  forward 
ifrith  immense  rhodomontades  about  ''cate- 
gorical imperative,"  "  phenomena,"  noume- 
na,"  d&c,  d&c,  d&c.  It  has  thus  been  the 
ill  fortune  of  German  philosophy  to  find 
nominal  disciples  in  those  who  know  least 
about  it,  and  who  have  labored  hardest  to 
bring  their  idol — ^to  themselves,  but  a  veiled 
idol  after  all — into  utter  contempt. 

How  often  have  we  not  heard  eccentric 
folly  and  want  of  logic  ascribed  to  a  too 
great  study  of  German  philosophy,  when  the 
error  really  lay  in  the  recklessness  and  ig- 
norance of  the  sot  disant  disciple !  Close, 
cautious,  patient  Immanuel  Rant !  what 
trash  has  not  been  uttered  in  thy  name  by 
those  to  whom  thy  Critique  was  as  deep  a 
mystery  as  a  Babylonish  brick  I 

Even  the  cleverest  people  fall  into  the  er- 


ror of  passing  themselves  off  as  deep  phi- 
losophers. Possessed  of  a  trifling  unscien- 
tific knowledge  of  a  system,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  declaim  upon  it  before  mixed 
audiences.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  be  a  scientific  speculator ;  and  an  orator 
on  a  system,  or  part  of  a  system,  found 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Bowen's 
countryman,  seems  to  be  a  case  in  point. 
^His  essays  abound  with  brilliancies,  and 
with  acute  isolated  thoughts ;  but  either  he 
has  no  system,  or  his  system  must  be  sought 
out  of  himself.  The  late  Mr.  Coleridge, 
taken  apart  from  his  exquisite  poetry,  was 
an  instance  in  this  country  of  an  utterer  of 
brilliancies  based  on  something  picked  up 
from  other  philosophers,  and  very  imper- 
fectly digested.  Even  Victor  Cousin  has  a 
good  deal  more  the  appearance  of  an  orator 
on  philosophy  than  of  a  philosopher  him- 
self. His  learning  is  no  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. We  may  read  all  the  Greeks  and  all 
the  Germans,  but  till  we  have  re-constructed 
what  we  have  read,  or  constructed  some- 
thing new,  we  are  no  more  speculative  phi- 
losophers, than  he  who  has  a  collection  of 
natural  curiosities,  and  knows  their  names, 
is  an  adept  in  natural  science. 

Mr.  Bowen's  book  is  essentially  polemic, 
and  is  apparently  directed,  as  we  have  said, 
against  a  class-of  orators  on  philosophy  who 
have  become  prevalent  at  Boston  under  the 
name  of ''  Transpendentalists."  Consider- 
ed as  an  attack  on  this  class,  for  their  arrogant 
pretension,  and  hasty  contempt  of  Locke — 
for  such  we  assume  to  be  among  their  char- 
acteristics— the  work  is  managed  with  re- 
markable skill.  Nothing  could  be  neater  or 
more  clear  than  Mr.  Bowen's  brief  exposition 
of  Kant's  system,  under  the  head  of  **  Kant 
and  his  Philosophy."  And  in  warning  his 
public  against  the  flashy  semblance  of  reli- 
gion which  the  "  Transcendentalists,"  are 
in  the  habit  of  assuming,  he  discovers  not  a 
little  acumen  and  shrewd  detection  of  emp- 
ty show. 

Excellent  service  has  Mr.  Bowen  also 
done  his  countrymen,  in  his  earnest  sugges- 
tions, and  efficient  illustration,  of  the  value 
of  a  simple  and  unaffected  style.  He  writes 
with  a  clearness,  force,  and  animation,  of 
which  his  papers  on  Locke  and  Berkeley 
may  be  named  as  admirable  examples.  We 
propose  to  close  with  some  remark  on  mat- 
ters of  dissent  between  ourselves  and  Mr. 
Bowen ;  but  we  must  first  show  he  well  he 
writes,  and  what  various  and  interesting 
points  are  touched  on  in  his  thoughtful  little 
volume. 
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PBILOaOFHIOAL  LANISUAOE. 


"A  pfiiniiniT  may  be  true  to  nature,  when 
the  whole  compQgiiion  is  i'lenl,  and  no  arche- 
ivpe  is  to  be  fuunJ  in  the  works  of  creation. 
We  say,  that  Shakspeare  does  not  violate 
truth  in  his  most  imaginative  creations — in  his 
Calibans  and  Ariels — his  witches,  fairies  and 
ghosts.  But  the  reference  is  to  the  keeping  of 
the  portraiture,  to  its  consistency  with  iiself 
Philosophical  truth,  of  which  the  subject  is 
man  and  the  end  is  action,  is  the  exhibition  of 
things  as  they  are,  and  demands  the  utmost 
severity  of  expression.  The  value  of  a  prin- 
ciple consists  m  its  unity  and  entireness.  An 
error  in  part  vitiates  the  whole.  Algebraic 
flimplicit^  of  language  is  therefore  required  in 
its  enunciation.  All  truths  are  linked  together 
by  innumerable  relations  into  an  infinite  series, 
the  complete  exhibition  of  which  would  consti- 
tute the  only  perfect  scheme  of  philosophy." 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  TBBOLOOT. 

*^  Philosophy  and  theology  are  sister  sciences, 
M> closely  allied,  that  it  is  oiteu  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  boundaries  between  them.  Every 
person  must  hold  some  opinions  relative  to 
each,  and  these  opinions  form  two  mutually 
dependent  creeds,  that  are  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  peculiar  to  himself,  and  of  which  the 
action  and  reaction  are  so  nearly  equal,  that  it 
is  oflen  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  pa- 
rent of  the  other.  Every  theory  respecting  the 
origin  and  first  principles  of  human  Knowledge 
most  bear  a  close  relation  to  that  subject,  on 
which  of  all  others  knowledge  is  the  most  im- 
portant— the  doctrine  of  Ghod,  duty,  and  im- 
mortality." 

BISHOP  BBBKELBT. 

"  The  fascination  of  Berkeley's  private  man- 
ners aided  the  power  of  his  moral  character, 
in  acquiring  the  friendship  of  distinguished  in- 
dividuals. Promotion  in  the  church  was  thrust 
upoA  him  by  enthusiastic  patrons,  though  not 
so  fre<]^uentlv  as  he  contrived,  to  evade  or  de- 
cline it  The  universal  satirist  changed  the 
burden  of  his  theme  to  praise,  and  ascribed 

*  To  Berkeley,  every  virtue  under  heaven.' 

Warmly  attached  from  sentiment  and  convic- 
tion to  the  leading  party  in  the  state,  whose 
principles  and  measures  he  actively  supported 
with  his  pen,  he  never  lost  the  private  friend- 
ship of  his  political  opponents,  nor  was  he  ever 
compelled,  m  matters  relating  Co  politics,  to  de- 
fend himself  against  assaults  in  print.  The 
moral  beauty  of  his  life  silenced  calumny,  and 
deprived  envy  of  its  power  to  wound.  Swi(\ 
laughed  at  the  metaphysical  vagaries  of  his 
friend,  but,  contrary  to  nis  usual  practice,  the  rid- 
icule was  gentle,  and  had  no  effusion  of  bitter 
ness  or  scorn.  Addison  made  converts  among 
his  Whig  friends  to  his  love  for  Berkeley ;  and 
the  turbulent  Jacobite.  Atterbory,  a(\cr  an  in- 
terview that  he  bad  Boiieited,  gave  his  opinion, 


that  'so  much  understandingt  eo  much  know- 
led  i^c,  so  much  innocence,  and  such  humility, 
I  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but 
atigeJR,  till  I  saw  this  gentlemnn.' 

"  The  accomplishments  of  this  remarkable 
man  were  more  various  than  are  often  found 
united  in  an  individual.  A  profound  classical 
scholar,  the  quiet  Platonism  of  his  metaphy- 
sical writings  attests  his  constant  study  of  the 
master  mind  in  Grecian  philosophy,  liis  ac- 
quaintance with  the  exact  sciences  enabled 
him  to  maintain  a  controversy  with  the  ablest 
mathematicians  of  his  time.  A  love  for  the 
fine  arts,  which  he  cultivated  during  his  travels 
in  France  and  Italy,  added  to  the  graces  of  his 
conversation,  and  promoted  the  union  of  a  rich 
fancy  and  an  elegant  imagination  with  the  se- 
verer qualities  of  his  written  style.  On  a  sin- 
gle occasion  only  he  tried  his  abilities  in  verse, 
and  the  attempt  was  inspired  by  his  heroic 
scheme  of  benevolence  relating  to  this  country. 
Recollecting  that  the  lines  were  written  a 
century  ago,  the  last  stanza  seems  to  present 
again  the  old  combination  of  the  poetical  and 
prophetic  character : 

*  Westward  the  courpe  of  empire  takes  its  way  ; 

The  four  first  nets  already  passed, 
A  fifth  ahall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.*  " 

A   PLEA  POa  PERPETUAL  COPTRIGBT. 

"  The  opponents  of  the  natural  right  rest 
their  argument  on  the  analogy  between  the 
making  of  a  book  and  the  invention  of  a  ma- 
chine. Yet  the  distinction  between  the  two 
cases  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  duration  of  a 
patent  right  is  properly  limited  to  a  term  of 
years,  because  it  is  very  possible,  that,  within 
this  time,  another  person  may  hit  upon  the 
same  invention.  No  monopoly  is  justifiable, 
that  deprives  the  community  of  an  articl^^ 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  Ir 
Faust  and  his  associates  had  never  lived,  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  prhiting  could  not  have 
been  delayed  for  many  years.  If  Watt  had 
not  effected  his  improvement  of  the  steam- 
engine,  our  countryman  Perkins,  or  some  other 
ingenious  mechanic,  would  doubtless  have  ac- 
complished the  same  end.  The  latter  cannot 
he  barred  of  his  right  for  ever,  because  the 
former  anticipated  him  by  a  short  period  ;  for, 
ia  civilized  society,  no  rights  can  be  en- 
joyed, that  are  not  compatible  with  the  equal 
rights  of  others..  The  natural  duration  of  a 
patent  is  the  time  by  which  the  first  inventor 
nas  anticipated  the  second.  As  this  period 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  for  each 
case,  an  arbitrary  portion  of  time  is  selected, 
that  may  be  considered  as  the  average  inters 
val  between  the  first  and  second  invention. 
But  this  reasoning  is  wholly  inapplicable  in 
the  case  of  authorship,  for  there  is  no  possi- 
bility, humanly  speaking,  that  two  men.  with- 
out concert  or  knowledge  of  each  other's  la- 
bors, should  chance  upon  making  the  same 
book.    U  John  Milton  had  not  written  Paiv- 
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t^e  Lost,  it  never  would  have  been  written. 
If  Shakspeare  had  not  lived,  Lear,  Hamlet^ 
and  Othello  would  never  have  been  represent- 
ed. The  public  lose  nothing,  therefore,  by  the 
perpetuity  of  the  authoHe  privilege,  for  they 
are  wholly  indebted  to  him  for  we  work ;  as 
they  never  could  have  enjoyed  it  without  his 
agency,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  it  shall  be  received.  If  he 
chooses  to  Iceep  the  manuscript  in  his  desk, 
instead  of  printing  it,  they  cannot  wrest  it  from 
him.  If  he  prefers  to  publish  it,  the  act  is  a 
benefaction  to  the  community,  of  greater  or 
less  value,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  work.  But  tuey  cannot  make  the  partial 
ffifl  a  total  one,  and  insist  on  receiving  the 
nook  upon  their  own  terms;  any  more  than 
the^  can  take  by  force  from  the  mechanic  an 
article,  which  he  has  completed  with  his  own 
hands,  assigning  him  whatever  value  they  see 
fit  in  exchange.  The  right  of  an  individual  to 
the  products  of  his  manual  labor,  and  that  of 
an  author  to  the  fruits  of  his  mental  toil,  rest 
upon  precisely  the  same  footing ;  they  do  not 
abridge  any  previously  existing  rights  of  the 
public.  By  natural  law,  then,  the  exclusive 
and  perpetual  privilege  of  the  writer  is  demon- 
strable.'' 
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things  that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  experi- 
ence. That  this  merely  subjective  result 
of  Kant  should  dissatisfy  a  Ifegelian  who 
attaches  an  objective  value  to  thought,  is  a 
matter  of  course;  but  that  the  Empirist 
should  struggle  against  it,  seems  to  betray 
a  non-acquaintance  with  the  consequences 
of  his  own  system.  Novalis  acutely  re- 
marked of  the  WtssenschaftsUhre — the 
technical  name  given  to  Fichte's  system, 
which  makes  all  sensation  only  a  passivity 
of  the  ego — that  it  was  the  only  consistent 
Empirism.  A  sensation  teaches  us  that  we 
have  a  sensation,  nothing  more ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  mere  Empirism  that  will  take 
us  beyond  iL  Keflectton,  in  Locke's  sys- 
tem, acquaints  us  with  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds — nothing  more;  and  as 
these  are  the  only  two  sources,  the  ego  re- 
mains locked  up  in  its  own  limits,  and  can- 
not stir  out  of  them.  Mr.  Boweu  would 
save,  this  consequence,  by  observing  that  we 
get  our  knowledge  through,  not  from,  sen- 
sation. 

This  is  very  well  for  him  who  has  already 
assumed  an  external  world,  either  by  faith 
or  some  other  method ;  but  it  is  no  conse- 
quence of  Einpirisro.  The  sensation  is  all 
that  is  manifested  to  the  Empirist  of  what 
he  calls  the  external  world,  but  he  has  no 
means  of  getting  on  the  other  side  of  it  to 
distinguish  the  source  from  the  medium : 
the  "  from  "  from  the  "  through."  If  he 
assumes  an  undefined  something,  he  is  in 
the  condition  of  Kant;  and  Mr.  Bowen 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  there  is 
any  great  difference  between  the  substance 
of  Locke,  as  cited  at  page  140  of  his  vol- 
ume, and  the  Thing  in  itself  {Ding  an 
sich)  of  Kant.  Whether  Locke  thoughi 
this  or  that  is  of  very  trifling  importance  in  a 
philosophical  point,  however  it  may  concern 
his  biographer.  The  question  is  whether 
his  doctrine  implicitly  contains  such  and 
such  results. 

Much  of  Mr.  Bowen's  book  is  occupied 

With  proving  the  non-identity  of  Locke  and 

Condillac.    The  men  and  the  articles  of 

stead  of  attacking  Kant,  Mr.  Bowen  might  I  their  faith  were  doubtless  difierent,  but  it 


If  on  the  other  hand,  passing  from  these 
evidences  of  a  well-stored,  intelligent,  and 
highly  cultivated  mind  (in  which  the  vol- 
ume abounds),  we  consider  Mr.  Bowen's 
essays  as  contributions  to  the  study  of  specu- 
lative philosophy  itself,  and  not  as  mere 
treatises  on  certain  spurious  manifesta- 
tions of  that  philosophy,  we  must  con- 
fess that  they  appear  to  us  of  less  value. 
Kant  haf  ing  been  set  up  as  a  sort  of  idol 
by  the  "  Transcendentalists,"  it  is  against 
Kaot  that  the  attack  is  most  frequently  di- 
rected. As  the  Americans  have  got  very 
little  beyond  Kant,  and  Hegel  is  not  much 
more  than  a  name  among  them,  we  presume 
that  Kant  is  the  American  representative  of 
what  is  called  German  philosophy.  Fichte 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  title  of  one  of 
Mr.  Bowen's  essays,  but  it  is  only  as  the 
author  of  that  work  on  revelation  which 
was  attributed  to  Kant,  and  which  preceded 
his  own  system.     Now  we  think  that,  in- 


have  waged  a  more  successful  war  against 
his  arrogant "  Transcendentalists,"  by  prov- 
ing, as  once  he  seems  inclined  to  do,  that 
there  is  after  all  no  great  diflerence  between 
the  philosophical  resulia  of  Kant  and  Locke. 
Mr.  Bowen  takes  up  the  cause  of  the 
Empirists,  and  deduces  every  thing  from 
sensation  and  reflection ;  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  he  finds  fault  with  Kant  for  not  al- 
lowing speculation  to  be  employed  about 


does  not  follow  that  one  is  not  a  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  other.  Locke,  consis- 
tently pursued,  never  takes  us  out  of  the 
world  of  experience ;  and  Kant  pins  us 
down  to  it,  except  when  he  appears  in  the 
character  of  a  moral  postulator,  and  then 
he  avowedly  contributes  nothing  to  theoret- 
ical knowledge.  The  spur  which  he  gave 
to  speculative  philosophy — as  for  instance, 
by  the  antagonism  in  the  results  of  pure 
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reason — was  an  indirect  one ;  his  only  ob- ' 
ject  being  to  limit.     And  it  is  this  indirect 
influence,  which  threw  open  the  door  to 
new  speculation,  and  not  his  own  limiting 
tendency,  that  divides  him  from  Locke. 

It  is  that  limit,  let  us  also  add,  which 
seems  to  displease  >f  r.  Bowen ;  yet  he  is 
disposed  to  resist  any  attempt  to  introduce 
objective  thought,  by  which  alone  the  limit 
can  be  passed.  The  arguments  used  by  the 
old  metaphysicians  to  prove,  d  priori,  the 


tic.  "  That  is  on  account  of  certain  elec- 
trical causes,  which  show  the  wisdom  of 
God,"  says  the  homed  physico-theologist. 
Wherein  is  the  latter,  who,  as  it  were, 
places  the  Deity  behind  his  electricity, 
which  he  cannot  account  for,  better  thaa 
the  former,  who  places  Him  immediately 
behind  the  thunder  ?  With  both  the  Deity 
begins  where  their  knowledge  ends. 

Much  of  what  we  have  written  may  seem 
to  be  written  hastily,  as  we  have  not  space 


existence  of  a  Qod,  he  impugns  with  great  to  consider  this  important  subject  at  its 


severity;  adopting  the  mode  of  reasoning 
employed  by  Kant  in  combating  what  is 
called  the  ontological  proof.  The  concep- 
tion of  a  Deity,  as  a  perfect  being,  involves 
the  attribute  of  existence,  and  therefore 
God  exists.  This  is  the  argument  of  An- 
selm  of  Canterbury.*  Kant  denies  that  the 
subjective  presence  of  such  an  idea  is  any 
proof  of  its  objective  existence,  and  Mr. 
Bowen  denies  it  too.  At  the  same  time, 
with  his  predilection  for  Paley,  he  would 
set  up  the  physico-theological  argument  as 
of  great  value,  and  here  Kant  and  he  are 
essentially  at  variance. 

The  fact  is,  that  unless  there  be  identity, 
harmony,  or  whatever  it  may.be,  between 
thought  and  being,  all  speculation  beyond 
the  limits  of  experience  is  nought ;  and  we 
must  remain  in  the  limits  of  Kant,  whether 
or  not  we  like  his  table  of  categories.  If  a 
necessary  d  priori  thought,  forced  upon  us 
by  the  condition  of  our  minds  as  reasonable 
beings,  and  not  by  constitutional  peculiari- 
ty, is  utterly  without  objective  value,  why, 
when  we  look  upon  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  say  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  a  de- 
sign, should  this  state  of  being  "  forced  " 
have  more  objective  value  than  the  d  priori 


proper  length.  But  we  wbh  to  convey  the 
impression,  that  physical  theology  has  been 
shining  for  a  longtime  with  a  borrowed  lus- 
tre. If  the  absolute  condition  of  our  having 
thinking  minds  did  not  lead  us  to  the  infi- 
nite, when  we  allowed  thought  free  play ; 
or  if  positive  religion  did  not  come  in  to  the 
aid  of  those  who  are  not  inclined  to  speca- 
lation;  we  should  get  very  little  theology 
out  of  our  geology,  chemistry  and  botany. 
It  was  the  unexpected  combination  of  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  in  philosophic  reasoning, 
which  we  so  warmly  welcomed  in  the  wise 
little  volume,  recently  published,  of  Vw 
tiges  of  Jfatural  Creation. 


DR.  WIGAN'S  DUALITY  OP  THE  MIND. 

From  the  8p«etator. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Wigan's  work  is  to  prove 
that  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum 
or  true  brain  are  two  organs,  not  different, 
but  double  or  dual,  like  the  eyes,  the  hands. 


and  so  forth.     And  the  Doctor  holds,  that 
method?     It*  is  very  strange  that  the  de- 1  although  their  action  is  united  in  a  healthy 


monstrative  mode  should  be  repudiated  as 
leading  to  a  mere  abstraction,  and  the  d  pos* 
teriori  mode  adopted  as  leading  to  some- 
thing more  concrete.  The  dpriori  method, 
or  the  development  of  any  single  concep- 
tion, begins  indeed  with  that  which  is  most 
abstract,  but  ought  to  become  concrete  in 
its  progress.  The  d  posteriori  method  is 
merely  the  arbitrary  supplying  of  a  deficien- 
cy left  by  inductive  science :  and  we  cannot 
see  how  natural  theology,  in  the  Paley  sense 
of  the  word,  is  capable  of  an  advance.  A 
peal  of  thunder  is  heard.  ''  That  is  be- 
cause God  pleases,"  says  the  ignorant  rus- 

*  It  ii  not  designed  here  to  urge  the  validity  of 
ADselm'i  argument.  He  is  merel v  mentioned  be- 
cause he  seems  to  be  the  founder  or  the  old  &  priori 
system. 


and  vigorous  state,  especially  in  the  case  of 
a  well-trained  person,  yet  that  each  brain 
is  capable  of  receiving  separate  impressions, 
as  the  two  hands  may  be  differently  occu- 
pied at  once,  or  as  we  may  see  a  distinct  ob- 
ject with  each  eye.  To  this  alleged  consti- 
tution of  the  brain  Dr.  Wigan  attributes 
many  mental  phenomena.  In  fact,  by 
means  of  it,  he  resolves  all  the  puzzling 
moral  and  metaphysical  questions  that  may 
arise  between  raving  madness  and  the 
sound  mind  of  the  well-constituted,  well- 
educated,  mathematical  and  classical  schol- 
ar. The  scholar  exhibits  both  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  (or,  in  Dr.  Wigan's  phrase,) 
both  brains  in  a  healthy  state,  the  weaker 
brain  in  a  perfect  submission  to  the  strong- 
er ;  in  the  raving  maniac,  mthout  btcid  in^ 
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ierwussian^  he  considers  that  both  brains 
are  completely  diseased.  Ail  intermediate 
stages  display,  he  conceives,  a  conflict 
more  or  less  between  the  stronger  and 
weaker  of  the  healthy  and  diseased  cere- 
brams.  In  the  case  of  vast  numbers  whose 
constitution  is  sound,  whose  education  has 
been  good,  and  whose  circamstances  are 
easy,  the  conflict  may  be  rare  or  slight ;  but 
the  struggle  is  often  going  on  with  most 
men  of  nervous  temperament,  or  of  pursuits 
in  which  imagination  predominates  over 
rigid  reality,  or  persons  of  bad  habits,  who 
are  continually  doing  things  they  know  to 
be  wrongs  and  are  sorry  for  when  done.  It 
is  npon  this  principle  Dr.  Wigan  explains 
the  difficulty  which  most  of  us  have  felt  at 
some  time  or  other  of  fixing  the  attention 
npon  one  subject ;  the  efforts  we  have  to 
make,  and  often  uselessly,  to  expel  thoughts 
that  will  intrude  themselves ;  and  the  ac- 
tions we  frequently  hear  of  as  being  unwil- 
lingly committed  by  the  perpetrator,  even 
at  the  time  of  their  perpetration.  On  the 
theory  of  the  double  brain  he  also  resolves 
many  cases  of  gross  hypocrisy,  detected  at 
last  to  the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood ;  or 
sudden  change  of  character  in  advancing 
life,  when  the  respectable  pattern  man 
breaks  out  to  the  horror  of  his  friends. 
The  hypocrite,  unable,  or  probably  unwil- 
ling to  try  to  resist  the  impulses  of  his  dis- 
eased brain,  has  merely  concealed  his  do- 
ings; the  other  has  actually  subdued  the 
instigations  of  his  weaker  brain  by  the 
power  of  the  stronger,  till  disease  or  some 
subtile  constitutional  change  has  given  the 
ascendency  to  the  weaker  organ.  In  the 
same  way,  Dr.  Wigan  would  resolve  many 
phenomena  of  the  mind ;  we  believe  we 
miffht  say  all,  up  to  the  insane  who  con- 
trols his  weaker  half  upon  all  points  save 
one,  to  the  madman  who  carries  on  a  dou- 
ble conversation  between  his  two  brains — 
which  conversations  Dr.  Wigan  seems  to 
think  would  often  show  a  continuous  train 
of  thought  on  one  side,  if  they  were 
analyzed. 

The  proofs  offered  by  Dr.  Wigan  of  his 
Tiews  are  various.  Some  are  drawn  from 
analogy, — as  the  general  duality  of  the  frame 
in  eyes,  limbs,  and  other  organs;  and  the 
dual  or  double  character  of  the  germ  of 
the  brain  in  the  (betus.  Others  are  derived 
from  the  anatomy  or  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
brain ;  of  which  the  most  cogent  are,  the 
numerous  instances  of  the  mind  remaining 
clear  and  apparently  entire  to  the  last,  when 
one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  has  been  de- 


stroyed or  is  in  such  a  state  of  structural 
alteration  that  a  healthy  function  was  im- 
possible ;  whilst  it  is  maintained  by  anatom- 
ists, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Solly,  '*  that  there 
are  no  cases  on  record  in  which  the  mental 
faculties  have  remained  undisturbed  when 
the  disorganization  has  extended  to  both 
sides  of  the  brain."  Other  of  Dr.  Wigan's 
arguments  are  inferences  drawn  from  men- 
tal phenomena;  which  cannot,  however, 
be  received  as  proofs,  (at  least  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  th&  question,)  though  they 
may  stand  as  probable  speculations.  The 
last  class  of  reasons  are  derived  from  the 
writings  of  eminent  medical  authors,  who 
have  treated  on  the  subject  of  the  mind,— - 
as  Dr.  Conolly,  Dr.  Holland ;  and  it  is 
certainly  singular  to  see  how  closely  they 
often  run  upon  Dr.  Wigan's  view^  but  stop 
short  of  it,  or,  in  his  words,  create  "  a 
stumbling-block  instead  of  a  bridge."  This 
is  very  curiously  the  case  with  Dr.  Holland ; 
to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  In  his 
Medical  Notts  and  ReJUcHons^  that  cele- 
brated physician  observes — 

"  <  It  has  been  a  familiar  remark,  that  in  cer- 
tain states  of  roeotal  derangement,  as  well  as 
in  some  canes  of  hysteria,  which  border  close- 
ly upon  it,  there  appear,  as  it  were  two  minds; 
one  tending  to  correct  hy  more  just  percep- 
tions, feelings,  and  volitions,  the  aberrations 
of  theother^  and  the  relative  power  of  the  two 
influences  varying  at  different  times.' 

^  At  this  point  I  concluded  that  the  author 
had  arrived  at  the  same  result  as  myself,  his 
previous  arguments  having  so  logically  led  to 
it;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  ne  suddenly 
turns  away  from  the  direct  path,  and  proceeds 
as  follows — 

''' Admitting' the  ffeneral  truth  of  the  de- 
scription, as  attested  by  many  and  curious  ex- 
amples, the  fact  may  be  explained  in  some 
cases  by  the  coexistence  before  the  mind  [the 
mind!  when  he  has  just  shown  that  fliere  are 
two]  of  real  and  unreal  objects  of  sense,  each 
successively  the  object  of  belief;  a  phenome- 
non possibly  itself  depending  on  the  double- 
ness  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  parts  ministering 
to  perception,  though  we  cannot  obtain  any 
certain  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  But  this, 
explanation  will  not  adequately  apply  to  the 
instances  where  complete  trains  or  thought 
are  perverted  or  deranged,  while  others  are 
preserved  in  sufiiciently  natural  course  to  be- 
come a  sort  oj  watch  on  Hie  former  J  " 

The  practical  conclusions  Dr.  Wigan 
would  draw  firom  his  alleged  discovery  are 
not  so  fully  handled  as  his  arguments  of 
proof.  Indeed,  they  do  not  from  their  na- 
ture admit  of  so  elaborate  a  detail,  depend- 
ing much  npon  individaal  application,  even 
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if  the  duality  of  the  mind  was  established. 
They  are,  howeFer,  twofold — educational 
and  medical.  In  the  educational  part,  we 
are  to  strengthen  in  youth  the  healthier 
mind  by  proper  studies  and  training ;  but 
as  nothing  specific  is  as  yet  deduced,  it 
really  amounts  to  little  more  than  ''train 
ap  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go."  In 
the  medical  phase.  Dr.  Wigan  would  direct 
attention  to  the  bodily  state  of  the  patient 
in  all  cases  of  eccentricity  or  apprehended 
insanity,  to  discover  if  possible  the  latent 
disorders  which  may  be  inflaming  the  brain. 
In  these  conclusions,  however.  Dr.  Wigan 
stops  short  of  some  phrenologists ;  holding 
criminals  responsible  until  they  can  clearly 
be  pronounced  insane.  He  also  considers 
that  the  control  of  one  brain  by  the  other 
is  very  different  from  the  control  of  our  pro- 
pensities and  passions  by  the  understanding 
and  moral  sentiments ;  as,  we  assume,  many 
men  seem  badly  disposed  ab  initio,  and 
have  a  umiy  of  mind  in  the  practice  of 
Tice.  The  Doctor  also  admits,  that  al- 
though many  cases  of  incipient  "  madness 
spelt  with  a  6  "  could  be  cured  by  restraint 
and  treatment,  when  the  change  in  the  char- 
acter is  first  taking  place,  yet  that  the  present 
state  of  the  law  will  rarely  allow  of  such 
means  being  resorted  to. 

To  those  who  make  a  trade  of  jesting, 
Dr.  Wigan's  idea  of  "  the  duality  of  the 
mind"  offers  jokes  almost  ready-made.  It 
is  an  obvious  smartness  to  advise  a  suitor 
to  whisper  into  the  inflammable  brain,  or  a 
petitioner  of  any  kind  to  get  on  the  weak 
side.  The  author  is  equally  obnoxious  to 
fun  by  the  manner  in  which  he  occasionally 
overrides  his  hobby, — undertaking  any  thing 
with  his  dual  principle ;  and  his  book  is  un- 
doubtedly faulty  in  a  logical  point  of  view, 
by  the  way  in  which  he  presses  facts  into 
his  service  that  really  have  little  connection 
with  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  establish- 
ed, as  well  as  by  assuming  as  certain,  things 
which  cannot  from  their  nature  rise  beyond 
inference.  Dr.  Wigan,  however,  has  ad- 
Tanced  enough  to  recommend  his  view  to 
the  consideration  of  the  metaphysical  ana- 
tomist and  physician — the  only  persons 
who  can  favorably  pursue  the  theory  by 
comparing  the  last  characteristics  of  the 
mind  with  the  appearance  of  the  brain 
after  death. 

Bating  some  passages  of  surplusage  or  al- 
most useless  verbiage,  The  Duality  of  the 
Mind  may  be  described  as  a  collection  of 
f triking  cases  of  morbid  anotomy,  connect- 
ed with  brain  disease,  as  well  as  of  singu- 


lar instances  of  insanity  and  mental  aber- 
ration. With  these  subjects  are  inter- 
spersed many  anecdotes  and  remarks  con- 
nected with  the  manners  and  feelings  of 
mankind,  such  as  a  retired  physician  may 
be  supposed  to  have  picked  op  in  the  course 
of  a  long  and  varied  practice ;  and  these  are 
told  with  the  pleasant  garrulity  of  three- 
score,  though  oilen  with  that  force  of  style 
which  arises  from  vividness  of  impressioD 
and  earnestness  of  purpose.  The  theory, 
however,  is  not  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Wisan 
for  the  manner  of  its  exposition ;  which  is 
overloaded  with  extraneous  matter,  and 
even  with  extraneous  topics,  marking  the 
old  gentleman  to  whom  composition  and 
the  arrangement  of  a  controverted  subject 
are  new  employments.  Some  of  these  errors 
the  author  candidly  acknowledges  in  the 
preface. 

'^  There  are  occasional  neligences  [sayshe] 
which  ought  to  have  been  avoided,  and  tauto- 
logy that  in  ofTending  the  ear  is  not  com- 
pensated by  additional  force  and  clearneaa. 
There  are  also  some  errors  in  the  suceeMioa 
of  the  paragraphs  and  chapters,  and  repe- 
titions of  inlerencea  which  had  been  alreaciy 
drawn  and  established. 

"  The  last  fault,  however,  is  not  always  un- 
intentional: whenever  the  facts,  arguments, 
and  illustrations,  seemed  to  lead  naturally  to 
the  conclusion,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  proceed 
to  it  at  once,  although  aware  that,  in  other 
chapters  of  the  book,  I  had  already  drawn  the 
same  inferences,  perhaps  in  the  same  termi, 
from  dissimilar  facts,  im parallel  argumentBi 
and  totally  different  illustrations. 

"I  know  bv  experience,  that  works  of  this 
kind  are  rarefy  read  consecutively,  and  there- 
fore do  not  trust  to  the  desultory  reader  the 
task  of  drawing  the  conclusion  from  the  whole 
collocation  of  evidence.  The  few  men  of  sci- 
ence who  may  carefully  peruse  the  book  from 
titlepage  to  colophon,  will,  I  hope,  see  enough 
to  convince  them  that  the  defects  arise  rather 
from  an  unpractised  pen,  than  from  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  or  of  the  proper  mode  of  treat- 
ing it,  did  time  and  leisure  admit  of  recasting 
the  whole.  Should  the  public  be  sufficiently 
interested  by  the  novelty  and  importance  o 
the  theory  to  call  for  a  second  eaition,  I  will 
endeavor  to  remove  them.'' 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  what  Dr. 
Wigan  advances  respecting  the  general 
reader ;  but  we  think  the  surest  way  is  to 
make  the  best  book  possible,  and  compact* 
ness  in  scientific  exposition  is  one  of  the 
means.  A  good  deal  of  the  volume,  how- 
ever, has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  qne»> 
tion  proposed  to  be  established ;  thoughi  as 
these  passages  sometimes  furnish  the  most 
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amnsjng  parts,  we  shall  take  our  extracts 
indiscriminatelj.  The  following  is  from  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  of  over- edu- 
cation, especially  in  precocious  children. 

WILLIAM  PITT  AT  BELLAMY'S. 

Knowing  these  things,  having  witnessed  the 
miserable  consequences,  I  could  not  read  the 
correspondence  between  William  Pitt  and  hie 
lather  without  a  feeling  allied  to  terror.  Never 
did  man  go  so  near  to  destroy  the  intellect  of  his 
son  by  over-excitement  as  that  arrogant,  un- 
reasonable and  imperious,  and  much  overrated 
man,  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  he  is  call- 
ed. "  Courage,  my  son,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  when  the  poor  lad  was  complaioing  of 
the  enormous  variety  of  topics  urged  on  his 
attention;  ^* Courage,  my  boy;  remember 
there  is  only  the  Cyclopedia  to  learn."  Wil- 
liam Pitt  was  ver)r  near  failing  a  sacrifice  to 
his  father's  ambition.  Great  as  were  his  tal- 
ents, I  do  not  'doubt  that  they  would  have 
been  much  greater  had  they  been  more  slowly 
cultivated;  and  he  might  have  attained  the 
ordinary  term  of  human  life,  instead  of  his 
brain  wearing  out  his  body  at  so  early  on  age. 
To  see  him,  as  1  have  done,  come  into  Bel- 
lamy's afler  tlie  excitement  of  debate,  in  a 
state  of  collapse,  that  with  his  uncouth  coun- 
tenance gave  the  air  of  insanity,  swallow  a 
■teak,  without  masticatien,  and  dfrink  a  bottle 
of  port  wine  almost  at  a  draught,  and  be  then 
barely  wound  up  to  the  level  of  ordinary  im- 
ptolse — repeat  this  process  twice,  or,  I  believe, 
even  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  night — 
was  a  frightful  example  of  over-cultivation  of 
brain  beiore  it  had  attained  its  full  develop- 
menL  So  much  had  its  excitability  been  ex- 
hausted by  premature  and  excessive  moral 
stimuli,  that  when  his  ambition  was  sated,  it 
was  incapable  of  even  keeping  itself  in  action 
without  the  physical  stimulants  I-have  spoken 
of  Men  called  the  sad  exhibition  the  triumph  ol 
mind  over  matter:  I  call  it  the  contest  of  brain 
and  body,  where  victory  is  obtained  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  life. 

FEIGNED  MADNESS  READILY  DETECTED. 

The  best  actor  that  ever  lived  would  be  de- 
tected in  an  hour's  examination  by  a  medical 
man  of  moderate  experience  and  ordinary  sa- 
gacity. Having  been  several  times  placed  in 
this  situation,  I  know  the  facility  of  detecting 
■ach  assumption ;  it  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  detecting  the  real  illness  of  a  soldier  who 
dislikes  the  csmpound  nitre  powder  and  leaden 
pills  of  the  battle-field,  or  of  the  roan  drawn 
Tot  the  militia  and  claiming  the  benefit  of  some 
defect  or  disease  as  a  ground  of  exemption. — 
In  both  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  serious 
difficulty,  which  when  decided  against  the  ap- 
plicant, leaves  on  the  mind  a  very  painful  dread 
of  having  committed  an  injustice :  but  in  ficti- 
tious insanity  there  is  no  such  doubt ;  every 
one  attempting  the  deception  overdoes  the 
character ;  he  only  knows  the  grosser  outlines 
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of  such  cases,  and  in  his  attempt  to  fill  them 
up  he  often  reverses  Ihe  shadovs.  It  i?,  be- 
sides, impossible  io  keep  up  the  character 
when  the  muscles  of  the  face  become  fatigued; 
and  if  closely  watched,  and  his  attention  sud- 
denly called  to  another  subject,  he  has  not 
the  madman's  rapidity  of  transition;  before 
there  is  time  for  consideration  and  decision, 
he  has  let  fall  the  mask  and  is  detected.  Even 
the  sullen  look  of  melancholic  requires  a  pain- 
ful effort  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  which  can- 
not be  long  kept  up  voluntarily.  There  is,  I 
think,  no  danger  whatever  of  success  in  any 
such  attempt  at  deception,  if  the  case  be  re- 
ferred, as  it  ought  to  be.  not  to  insulated  indi- 
viduals, but  to  a  medical  jury — conducting  the 
examination  in  their  own  way  in  private,  and 
not  in  the  present  absurd  mode  of  cross^xami- 
nation  in  public  before  men  necessarily  igno- 
rant— not  merely  ignorant  of  the  best  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  fact,  but  wanting  even  the 
rudiments  of  that  preliminary  knowledge 
which  is  a  small  but  essential  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation; and  besides,  ignorant  of  the 
habits,  modes,  and  peculiarities  of  mental  ab- 
erration. The  judge  and  counsel  are  gene- 
rally almost  as  incompetent  on  these  subjects 
as  the  jury,  and  quite  as  incapable  of  an  eiw 
lightened  decision. 

We  formerly  reniarked  upon  the  late  Sir 
Hbnrt  Halford's  successful  trial  of 
Shakbpere'b  test  of  madness.  Dr.  Wioan 
thinks  it  the  only  true  one,  in  very  difficult 
cases. 

*<The  difficulty  of  recalling^  a  train  of 
thought  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  invariable  ac- 
companiments of  insanity,  for  it  is  an  act  in 
which  both  brains  are  concerned.  Shakspere, 
who  seems  to  have  known  by  a  kind  oi' in  tui- 
tion what  it  takes  other  men  enormous  mental 
labor  to  acquire,  makes  Hamlet  say — 

*  bring  me  to  the  test. 

And  I  the  mstter  will  reword,  which  susdnesa 
Would  gambol  from.* 

I  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  in- 
stance of  insanity,  however  slight,  and  how- 
ever incognizable  by  any  but  an  experienced 
medical  man,  where  the  patient,  aAer  relating 
a  short  history  of  his  complaints,  physical^ 
moral,  or  social,  could,  on  being  requested  to 
repeat  the  narrative,  follow  the  same  series; 
to  repeat  the  scune  words,  even  with  the  lim- 
ited correctness  of  a  sane  person,  is,  I  believe. 
alwajTs  impossible  in  the  very  mildest  case  or 
insanity.  .The  point  where  this  inability 
begins,  however  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly, 
has  always  seemed  to  me  the  point  at  which 
strict  responsibility  for  our  actions  ceases,  and 
the  exercise  of  restraint  by  others  becomes  a 
right  and  a  duty." 

To  the  principle  of  the  dual  brain  oar 
author  attributes  the  power  possessed  by 
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lanatics  of  concealing  their  delusions  ; 
though  the  effort  is  so  painful  that  it  is 
seldom  long-continued. 

<<  In  the  case  of  positive  insanity  of  one 
brain,  the  trouble  of  controlling  it  by  the  other 
may  be,  and  most  frequently  is,  a  painful  ef- 
fort, only  to  be  undertaken  through  the  influ- 
ence of  some  strong  motive,  as,  lor  example, 
that  of  obtaining  liberty.     Such  a  man  can 
for  a  time  wind  himself  up,  as  it  were,  and 
determine  that  the  notions  of  the  disordered 
brain  shall  not  be  manifested.   Many  instances 
are  on  record  similar  to  that  told  by  Pinel, 
where  an  inmate  of  the  Bic^tre,  having  stood 
a  long  cross-examination, and  given  every  mark  I 
of  restored  reason,  signed  his  name  to  the 
paper  authorizing  his  discharge  Jesus  Christ, 
and  then  went  off  into  all  the  vagaries  con- 
nected wilh  that  delusion.    In  the  phraseology 
of  the  gentleman  whose  case  is  related  in  an 
early  part  of  this  work,  he  had  '  held  himself 
tight'  during  the  examination,  in  order  to 
attain  his  object;  this  once  accomplished,  he 
Met  himself  down '  again,  and  if  even  conscimia 
of  his  delusion,  could  not  control  it    I  have 
observed  with  such  persons  that  it  requires  a 
considerable  time  to  wind  themselves  up  to 
the  pitch  of  complete  self-control,  and  that  the 
effort  is  a  painful  tension  of  the  mind.    When 
thrown  on  their  guard  by  any  accidental  re- 
mark, or  worn  out  by  the  length  of  the  exami- 
nadon,  they  let  themadvea  go,  and   cannot 
gather  themselves  up  again  without  prepara- 
tion.   Lord  Erskine  relates  the  story  of  a  man 
who  brought  an  action  against  Dr.  Munroe 
for  confining  him  without  cause.    He  under- 
went the  most  rigid  examination  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  without  discovering  any 
appearance  of  insanity,  till  a  gentleman  asked 
him  about  a  princess  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded in  cherry-juice,  and  he  became  in- 
stantly insane.     This  was  in  Westminster; 
and  by  the  strange  anomalies  of  law  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  another  action  in  the  city  of 
London,  when  he  had  so  completely  wound 
himself  up  to  the  '  stioking-plaee,'  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  elicit  the  slightest  eyidence 
of  insanity,  and  the  cause  of  justice  was  only 
obtained  by  permission  to  record  the  eyidence 
tsAcen  in  Westminster.    Another  similar  case 
IB  related  by  Lord  Erskine,  which  was  detect- 
ed by  addressing  the  patient  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  World ;  till  he  heard  which  he  had 

S'yen  perfectly  rational  answers  during  many 
^ura  of  cross-examination.  Another  case 
oocnrred  at  Edinburgh,  where  a  gentleman, 
under  a  process  similar  to  our  writ  of  lunacy« 
was  about  to  be  dismissed  for  lack  of  proof! 
when  a  witness,  who  had  been  detained  till 
the  last  moment  by, an  accident,  came  into 
court  and  asked  him  what  news  fVom  the 
planet  Saturn ;  he  instantly  relapsed  into  in- 
coherence, and  gaye  eyiaent  proofs  of  in- 
sanity.'' 
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This  Article  becomes  necessary  to  complete 
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There  seems  abundant  reason  to  con- 
clude that  that  fair  structure  of  '  Catholic- 
ism/ which  the  ecclesiastical  architects  of 
Oxford  have  been  some  years  so  diligent  in 
rearing,  is  in  a  condition  of  what  is  called 
instable  equilibrium.  Sundry  symptoms 
of  this  have  lately  disclosed  themselves,  and 
justify  the  suspicion  that,  in  resting  it  on 
tradition  and  antiquity,  its  builders  have  se- 
lected an  unhappy  foundation.  The  fabric 
already  leans  visibly  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar, and  schismatical  rents  and  fissures  ap- 
pear in  it  from  top  to  bottom. 

Since  we  last  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  curious  phenomenon,  pcou- 
larly  named  '  Puseyism,'  some  important 
events  have  occurred  in  its  history  on  which, 
we  trust,  our  readers  will  be  neither  sur 
prised  nor  displeased  at  our  venturing  to 
offer  some  remarks — having  already  indica- 
ted our  opinion,  that  the  phenomenon  it- 
self is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern 
times. 

During  the  years  1842-43,  symptoms  of 
a  more  energetic  reaction  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Qxford  school  had  unequivo- 
cally manifested  themselves.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  Bishops,  much  to  their 
honor,  and,  we  will  even  add,  with  much 
magnanimity,  considering  the  soothing  flat- 
teries and  obsequious  professions  of  obe- 
dience, of  which  the  '  Tracts'  were  full,  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  various  degrees  of 
severity  against  its  characteristic  doctrines 
— with  undisguised  alarm  at  its  obvious  ten- 
dencies. Simultaneously  with  their  Char- 
ges and  Sermons,  appeared  a  number  of 
very  valuable  publications  from  the  pens  of 
private  authors ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  periodical  press  opened  a  fiercer,  and, 
in  some  instances,  unexpected  fire.  A  few 
weeks  after  our  own,  not  very  brief,  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  an  article  of  equal 
length  appeared  in  a  great  southern  contem- 
porary,* in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Oxford 

*  Qnanerly  Bevisw,  Hay  1843. 


school  was  denounced  as  essentially  Ro- 
manist, and  not  a  few  of  its  most  cherished 
symbols  and  ceremonies  (recovered  from 
*  Catholic  antiquity,'  with  so  much  zeal  and 
assiduity)  profanely  designated  '  fooleries  I' 
But  these  attacks  from  without  were  con- 
temporaneous with  yet  more  fatal  signs  of 
disunion  from  within.    It  was  a  more  easy 
task   to  originate  the  movement,  than   to 
control  it.     Those  tendencies,  which  were 
not  obscurely  indicated  to  every  man  of 
moderate  sagacity,  even  in  its  earlier  sta- 
ges— which  Protestants   proclaimed  with 
dread,  and  Romanists  hailed  with  triumph, 
and  which  were  denied  by  none  but  those 
who  had  an  interest  in  denying  them — came 
gradually  into  fuller  play.     It  soon  appear- 
ed that,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  preten- 
sions to  '  Catholic  unity'  were  not  incom- 
patible with  the  widest  diversities  of  opin- 
ion ;  and  that  the  amplest  scope  was  unhap- 
pily permitted  to  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  in  determining  what  is  that  only 
system  of  Catholic  truth — which  always  and 
for  ever  excludes  it ! 

All  this  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  cu- 
rious '  Narrative'  of  Mr.  Palmer,    himself 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment.    He  shows  that,  even  during  the  pub- 
lication of  the  '  Tracts,'  there  were  some  of 
their  advocates  who  were  very  uneasy  at  the 
successive  '  developments'  oi  Catholic  doc- 
trine ;  who  felt  qualms  and  fears  which  they 
scarcely  managed  to  suppress,  and  preached 
lessons  of  moderation  which  were  never  lis- 
tened to.     But  these  '  developments'  were 
far  outdone  by  those  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  the  British  Critic,  and  which  at 
length  compelled  the  long-enduring  Mr. 
Palmer  to  break  silence.    That  Journal,  as 
the  perpetual  advocate  of  the  Tractarians, 
when  their  memorable  series  was  suppress- 
ed— as  partly  supported  by  some  of  theorig; 
inal  writers  of  the  Tracts — and  as  having  re- 
ceived, for  some  of  its  greatest  extravagan- 
ces, the  appropriate  thanks  and  plaudits  of 
Mr.  Newman  himself,  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  quarterly  continuation 
of  these  Tracts.    It,  too,  is  now  defunct, 
having  expired  last  Christmas ;  but  not  un- 
til it  had  purged  itself  from  the  very  last 
dregs  und  feculence  of  Protestantism,  and 
prepared  itself  to  depart  in  an  overpowering 
'  odor'  of  Catholic  sanctity.    Of  its  very 
last  Number  but  one,  the  principal  Roman- 
ist Periodical  in  these  realms  had  politely 
said — *  We  may  say  that  for  some  lime  past 
we  have  read  the  British  Critic  with  great 
interest ;  to  which  we  may  add,  05  diuho- 
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lies,  that  our  pleasure  in  perusing  it  has  in- 
creased in  each  successive  Number ;  but 
the  one  now  before  us  surpasses  all  its  pre- 
decessors, not  in  the  proportion  observable 
between  any  former  ones,  but  in  such  a  de- 
gree as  almost  to  defy  any  comparison  what- 
ever.'* Admirable  dialecticians  must 
they  have  been  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  could  extort  such  praises 
even  from  her  very  enemies ;  and  thrice 
candid  the  enemies  who  could  thus  award 
them  !  '  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleas- 
ant it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity !' 

In  defence  of  the  statements  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Critic,  and  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Palm- 
er's Pamphlet,  Mr.  Ward  (for  some  time, 
we  believe,  the  Editor  of  that  periodical, 
and  author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  obnox- 
ious articles)  has  recently  published  a  vol- 
ume, which  may  be  considered  the  latest 
'  development'  of  all.  His  conduct  offers 
a  practical  exemplification  of  the  principles 
of  the  '  Tracts,'  of  the  most  odious  kind, 
and  justifies  the  worst  fears  that  were  ever 
expressed  or  entertained  of  their  tendency. 

The  extent  to  which  he  carries  his  prin- 
ciples of  subscription  may  be  estimated, 
when  we  mention  that,  amongst  other  things, 
he  explains  away  the  natural  sense  of  uie 
Twelfth  Article,  and  subscribes  it  in '  a  ncm- 
natural  sense!' — we  are  quite  certain  he 
does  it  in  a  '  non-moral  sense  ;'f  and  that 
he  understands  the  Nineteenth  Article, 
which  declares  that  the  Roman  church 
hath  erred  in  matters  of  faith,  to  mean — ^not 
that  the  Roman  church  hath  erred  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  but  that  some  individual  mtm" 
bers  of  it  have  departed  more  or  less  from 
the  faith !{  But  the  following  paragraph 
fully  explains  his  views: — 'For  my  own 
part  I  think  it  would  not  be  right  to  con- 
ceal, indeed  I  am  anxious  openly  to  express 
my  almost  firm  and  undoubting  conviction, 


*  IhMiti  Review,  September  1843,  p.  114. 

1  'Oar  Twelfth  Article  ia  as  plain  as  words 
ean  make  it  on  the  evangelical  side :  (observe,  in 
particular,  the  words  necessarily:)  of  course  I 
think  its  natural  meaning  may  be  explained  away, 
for  I  subscribe  it  myself  in  a  non-natural  sense.' 
—P.  693. 

X  *  It  has  been  considered  by  some  that  subscrip- 
tion to  our  Nineteenth  Article  requires  the  forma- 
tion and  expression  of  an  opinion,  that  the  formal 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  is  erroneous  in 
some  particulars ;  but  a  very  little  consideration 
will  show  that  no  one  is  at  all  committed  by  this 
Article  to  so  paij^ullyfruum^tuouM^.  sentiment." 
He  then  gives  his  interpretation,  and  adds — *  If 
this  appears  the  solemn  annunciation  of  a  mere 
traiam,  I  quite  admit  that  it  is  so.* — p.  100. 
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that  were  we,  as  a  church,  to  pursue  such 
a  line  of  conduct  as  has  here  been  sketch- 
ed, in  proportion  as  we  did  so,  we  shoald 
be  taught  from  above  to  discern  and  appre- 
ciate the  plain  marks  of  divine  wisdom  and 
authority  in  the  Roman  church — ^to  repent, 
in  sorrow  and  bitterness  of  heart,  our  great 
sin  in  deserting  her  communion,  and  to  sue 
humbly  at  her  feet  for  pardon  and  restora- 
tion.'— (P.  473.)  Yet,  in  the  same  para- 
graph, he  tells  us  with  a  simplicity  truly  ad- 
mirable— '  If  it  be  granted  that  the  aiming 
at  such  objects,  as  I  have  ventured  to  put 
forward  as  desirable,  implies  of  itself  no  set 
purpose  of  Romanizing  our  church,  I  mast 
beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  any  single  one 
of  her  members  entertains  any  such  pur- 
pose.' We  quite  agree  with  him  ;  il  he  can 
get  any  one  to  concede  so  modest  a  postu- 
late, he  may  well  expect  a  cordial  admission 
of  the  inference. 

Mr.  Ward  elsewhere  contends  for  his  lib> 
erty  of  private  judgment  in  the  following 
terms  :  '  Let  Mr.  Williams,  if  he  so  please, 
still  publish  his  opinion  that  human  support 
and  human  comfort  were  needful  to  St 
Mary  after  our  Lord's  ascension.  Let  Dr. 
Hook  continue  to  call  Roman  Catholics 
Mariolaters ;  but  let  others  have  equal  lib- 
erty, and  with  no  greater  remonstrance,  to 
honor  St.  Mary  as  the  highest  and  purest  of 
creatures,  to  regard  the  Roman  Church 
with  affection  and  reverence,  and  to  hold  a 
Pope's  dogmatic  decree  as  at  least  exempt 
from  our  criticism  and  comment.  It  is  im- 
possible for  our  opinions  to  pain  them,  more 
than  theirs  pain  us.' — 'That  a  sustained 
and  vigorous  attack  on  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  is  the  only  course  by  which 
this  object  can  be  obtained,  is  my  deep  and 
certain  conviction.  I  mean  an  humble  and 
religious  carrying  out  of  those  great  princi- 
ples which  the  Reformation  denied— obe- 
dience and  faith.'— (P.  100-588.) 

His  work  is  full  of  ^ious  sentiments  on 
the  duties  of  obedience  and  faith — and 
both,  in  his  case,  are  of  an  unparalleled 
character.  His  faith  is  such,  that  he  can 
swear  assent  to  Articles  in  a  '  non-natural 
sense ;'  and  his  obedience  is  such,  that  he 
will  yield  allegiance  neither  to  that  church 
to  which  he  has  actually  sworn  it,  nor  to 
that  which,  by  his  own  admission,  has  the 
greatest  claim  to  it.  He  resembles  the 
wife,  who  said  she  was  willing  enough  to 
obey  her  husband,  only  she  would  not  be 
ruled.  Disclaiming  the  right  of  '  private 
judgment,'  his  opinions^  viewed  in  con- 
junction with  his  positioDi  proclaim  a  mind 
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filled  to  overflowing  with  crotchets  and  in* 
consistencies. 

The  two  principal  men  of  the  movement 
are  in  a  condition  almost  equally  anomalous. 
Dr.  Posey,  having,  in  the  course  of  At5 
'  developments,'  affirmed,  in  his  celebrated 
sermon  on  the  '  Eucharist,'  doctrine  which 
the  University  authorities  condemned  as 
heterodox,  has  been  ordered  to  expiate  his 
oflence  by  a  two  years'  silence.  It  is  true 
he  affirmed,  with  engaging  innocence,  that 
he  was  not  at  all  aware  of  having  ad- 
vanced aught  at  variance  with  the  formula- 
ries of  the  Church  of  England.  But  his 
opinions,  so  far  as  we  can  discover  them,  as 
well  as  his  particular  line  of  defence,  we 
shall  more  particularly  consider  hereafter. 

Mr.  Newman  having  retracted  almost  all 
his  objections  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  from 
which,  however,  he  is  still  a  separatist,  and 
having  not  retracted  any  of  the  severe 
things  he  has  uttered  against  the  Church 
of  England,  in  which  he  still  remains — 
having  also,  in  his  zeal  for  the  dark  ages, 
undertaken  the  defence  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  primitive  and  mediaval  mira- 
cles, and  affixed  his  Editorial  imprimatur 
on  a  series  of  publications  advocating  the 
religious  system  of  the  middle  ages,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Apostolic  see,  (which,  nevertheless,  he  will 
not  obey,)  may  be  considered  to  be  by  this 
time  a  Church  of  himself;  and  if  he  pro- 
ceeds in  this  felicitous  accumulation  of 
paradoxes  and  anomalies,  will  probably 
have  to  employ  at  last  language  something 
like  that  of  the  dying  Hegel.  '  Alas !'  said 
the  philosophic  mystic,  'I  shall  leave  be- 
hind me  but  one  man  in  all  Germany  who 
understands  my  doctrines,  and  he  does  not 
understand  them !' 

Mr.  Palmer  is  anxious  to  show  that, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  *  a  new 
school'*  has  been  formed  at  Oxford.    Alas! 

*  *  Within  the  last  two  or  three  yeara,  however, 
a  new  school  haa  made  its  appearance.  The 
Church  has  unhappily  had  reason  to  feel  the  ex- 
istence of  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  her  prin- 
ciples,  of  enmity  to  her  reformers,  of  recklessness 
for  her  interests.  We  have  seen,  in  the  same 
quarter,  a  spirit  of  almost  servility  and  adulation 
to  Rome,  an  enthusiastic  and  exaggerated  praise 
of  its  merits,  an  appeal  to  all  deep  feelings  and 
svmpathies  in  its  favor,  a  tendency  to  look  to 
Kome  as  the  model  and  the  standard  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  correct  in  art,  all  that  is  sublime  in 

Ketry,  all  that  is  elevated  in  devotion.  .  .  . 
conversation,  remarks  have  been  sometimes 
heard  indicating  a  disposition  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  to  give  way  to  aU 
iu  d«tm«,  however  extreme And  in 
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for  the  rapid  changes  of  the  one  unchange- 
able Catholicism — the  original  school  is 
but  little  more  than  ten  years  old ! — To  us  it 
appears  clearly  enough  that  the  '  new 
school'  is  but  a  consistent  and  natural  'de- 
velopment' (to  use  once  more  the  favorite 
term  of  these  gentlemen)  of  the  '  old.'  Mr. 
Palmer  seems  to  be  unconscious  that  the 
more  recent  extravagances  are  the  legiti* 
mate,  the  inevitable  fruit  of  those  high 
church  principles — of  that  reverence  for 
antiquity  and  tradition,  which  he  still  con- 
tinues to  extol.  Yet  his  own  misgivings, 
soon  after  his  more  zealous  or  more  perse- 
vering coadjutors  entered  upon  their  career, 
and  the  emphatic  predictions  of  both  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists  as  to  the  result, 
ought  to  have  made  him  suspect  that  his 
*  new  school'  is  but  an  expansion  of  the 
'  old.'  That  he  and  others  had  no  intaUian 
of  promoting  such  a  result,  he  loudly 
affirms,  and  we  care  not  to  deny  it;  that  the 
principles  advocated  involved  that  result — 
that  they  were  the  acorn,  the  other  the  oak 
— is  all  that  we  maintain ;  and  this  connec- 
tion, long  since  asserted  by  almost  every 
body,  experience  has  abundantly  confirmed. 
'  To  the  argument,  however,  on  which  we 
are  about  to  insist,  it  little  matters  whether 
Mr.  Palmer's  assertion  of  a  '  new*  school ' 
be  correct  or  not — whether  there  be  one 
Oxford  school  or  two,  or  twenty — whether 
recent  extravagances  are  but  '  develop- 
ments'  of  the  original  system,  or  new 
formations  upon  it — whether  there  be  one 
pretended  system  with  hopelessly  discord- 
ant expounders  thereof,  or  diverse  systems, 
each  pretending  to  be  the  only  one  possess- 
ing catholic  authenticity.  We  say  we  ac- 
cept either  of  these  alternatives ;  and,  in 
either  case,  proceed  to  ask — *■  But  what  be- 
comes of  that  fair  vision  of  the  on$,  indi- 
visible Catholic  system — professed  by  the 
one  visible  church  of  all  ages,  which  was 
to  be  so  easily  deduced  by  the  aid  of  an- 
tiquity and  tradition — which  was  to  require 
no  exercise  of  private  judgment — or  rather 
which  superseded  aiid  forbade  it,  and  which 
we  might  have  expected  that  the  Oxford 
school  itself  would  have  delivered  with 
some  degree  of  unanimity  t'  Their  posi- 
tions were  sufficiently  hazardous  and  selt 
contradictory  even  before  their  present  dif> 
ferences.  Of  that  '  one  visible  church,'  as 
constituted  by  themselves,  consisting  of R<h 

the  same  spirit  those  who  are  in  any  way  opposed 
to  the  hignest  pitch  of  Roman  usurpations,  ar« 
sometimes  looked  on  as  little  better  than  heretiea.' 
—Palmer*!  JVarraftve,  p.  44. 
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manists,  Greeks,  and  Anglicans,  they  could 
not  persuade  one  hundredth  part  to  admit 
that  they,  the  very  authors  of  the  figment, 
belonged  to  the  Catholic  church  at  all — and 
now  it  appears  they  cannot  agree  about  the 
one  system  of  truth  amongst  themselves  1 
Singular  illustration  of  the  infallible  guid- 
ance of  tradition,  and  of  the  danger  of  ad- 
mitting the  exercise  of  private  judgment ! 
'  Our  judge  of  controversies,'  as  Chilling- 
worth  truly  said  of  the  dispute  respecting 
Papal  infallibility,  *  has  become  itself  our 
greatest  controversy.' 

Despite  the  attacks  on  the  Oxford  system 
from  without,  and  the  formidable  symptoms 
of  disorganization  from  within,  we  have 
seen  it  recently  maintained,  in  an  elaborate 
Paper,*  attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
which  bears  strong  internal  marks  of  his 
pen — having  all  the  cloud-like  formation, 
and  unsubstantial  mistiness  of  his  style — 
that  the  cause  of  *  Catholic  principles '  is 
still  auspiciously  advancing.  This  is  an 
assertion  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  de- 
finition or  catalogue  of  these  principles,  it 
is  very  easy  to  make  and  very  difficult  to 
disprove — for  we  are  too  familiar  with  the 
way  in  which  these  vague  terms  are  em- 
ployed by  such  writers,  not  to  know,  that 
they  may  mean  ani/  thing — and  still  more 
frequently,  nothing.  With  regard  to  the 
diversities  of  opinion  in  the  party  itself, 
the  extreme  views  recently  manifested,  this 
writer  admits  and  laments  them :  those 
who  hold  them  form,  he  tells  us,  the  *  ex- 
trime  droite'  of  the  Oxford  school — but 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  progress  of 

*  Catholicism.'     *  When  we  speak,'  says  he, 

*  of  the  country  and  of  the  church  at  large, 
it  is  evident  the  body,  as  a  body,  moves  for- 
ward from  year  to  year,  we  might  almost 
say  from  day  to  day,  in  the  line  of  catholic- 
ism.*  For  any  definite  meaning  which  such 
misty  language  conveys — and  the  article  is 
throughout  composed  in  it — we  verily  be- 
lieve that,  if  it  had  been  stated  that  the 
nation  was  moving  forward  from  day  to  day 
in  the  line  of  a  transcendental  cUrve,  it 
would  have  conveyed  just  as  intelligible  a 
notion  to  sober-minded  readers. 

The  fallacy  consists  in  manceuvring,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  word  '  Catholicism '  as  if 
it  indicated  some  fixed,  well-defined  point 
to  which  all  things  are  tending,  and  then 
allowing  each  reader  tacitly  to  substitute 
his  own  notion  of  it  for  a  universal  one. 
The  fallacy  proclaims  itself  the  moment  we 

*  Foreign  and  CoUmidl  Renew,    No.  IV.    Oc- 
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ask — *  What  arc  Catholic  principles?'  We 
then  find  they  are  just  those  of  the  present 
expositor,  whoever  he  may  be.  Each  ia 
turn  exercises  the  calumniated  right  of 
private  judgment,  while  all,  in  the  same 
breath,  repudiate  it.* 

No  sooner  do  we  force  an  answer  to  this 
awkward  query,  *  What  is  Catholicism  1' 
than  the  silent  unaniqaity,  which  had  been 
maintained  in  using  certain  terms  without 
a  definite  meaning,  vanishes  in  a  Babel-like 
confusion.  '  You  will  find  it  in  its  integri- 
ty, stereotyped  in  the  Tridentine  decrees,' 
exclaim  the  millions  of  Rome.  '  You  will 
find  no  such  thing,'  coolly  reply  the  mil- 
lions of  the  Greek  church.  '  If  you  want 
to  find  Catholicism  in  its  purity,  you  must 
consult  one  of  our  patriarchs.'  '  Either 
church  will  indeed  answer  the  purpose,' 
blandly  admits  the  more  advanced  disciple 
of  the  Oxford  school ;  '  but  as  each  is  apt 
to  include  in  Catholicism  somewhat  more 
than  is  catholic,  you  can  find  it  in  its  puri- 
ty only  in  the  Oxford  Tracts — with  the  ad- 
dition, **  if  so  be,"  of  certain  developments, 
"  so  to  speak,"  which  the  writers  have, "  as 
it  were,"  reserved.'  *  You  will  find  it  there/ 
rejoins  a  more  timid  disciple  of  the  same 
school,  *  if  you  will  deduct  certain  doctrines 
which  they  have  not  reserved.'  *  Grieved 
and  humbled  I  am,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
'  that  our  beloved  friends  have  gone  some- 
what beyond  that  precise  point  at  which, 
undoubtedly,  absolute  and  unchangeable 
Catholicism  is  found.' — Each  employs  the 
term  '  Catholicism'  as  Mr.  Thwackum  the 
term  *  religion.'  *  When  I  mention  reli- 
gion,' says  that  worthy,  *  I  mean  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  not  only  the  Christian 
religion,  but  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
not  only  the  Protestant  religion,  but  the 
Church  of  England.'  Thus,  while  each 
abjures  his  private  judgment  in  fixing  this 
fugitive  '  Catholicism,'  we  find  in  fact  we 
have  nothing  else.  It  is  Rome — it  is  Greece 
— it  is  Anglicanism — it  is  a  species  of  An- 
glicanism— it  is  a  subordinate  species  of 
Anglicanism — it  is  a  theory  of  Mr.  New- 
man— of  Mr.  Palmer — of  Mr.  Gladstone — 
but  still,  be  assured,  it  is  all  Catholicism ! 

*  So  ladicrously  do  these  writers  play  with 
this  abused  term,  *  Catholic,'  that  we  observe 
some  of  them  do  not  scruple  to  speak  of  the 
church  as  more  or  lees  Catholic  at  one  period  thsn 
another,  (Newman's  Essay ^  p.  35;)  forgeltiag 
that  Catholicism  can  have  no  degrees,  and  that 
the  church  muat,  on  their  principles,  be  either  Ca- 
tholic or  not.  It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  speak 
of  triangJes  which  are  eminently  triangular,  or  of  a 
universality  which  is  more  or  less  than  uoiveml ! 
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Nor  is  this  all.  Many  hundreds  of  those 
authorized  guides  of  the  Anglican  church, 
whom  the  Tractarians  themselves  admit  to 
be  *  authorized/  exclaim — *  All  these  par- 
ties are  in  delusion  together.  Even  Mr. 
Gladstone's  "church  principles"  are  no 
more  than  ancient  superstitions,  not  only 
without  the  warrant,  but  against  the  whole 
spirit  of  Scripture.*  Amongst  these  '  autho- 
rized guides'  are  included  Bishops,  and 
even  an  Archbishop;  and  the  same  senti- 
ments are  echoed  by  thousands  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  *  branch'  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  the  Tractarians  themselves  belong 

Such  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  *  What 
is  Catholicism?'  C est  moi,  reply  half-a- 
dozen  distinct  churches,  and  half-a-dozen 
variously  judging  members  of  the  same 
church. 

These  diversities  of  result  afiford  a  most 
irrefragable  proof,  of  the  futility  of  the  at- 
tempt to  deduce  the  one  catholic  system 
from  antiquity  and  tradition.  The  attempt 
is  in  fact  an  experimentum  cruets ;  for  the 
result,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  theory,  can 
be  but  one;  all  diversity  is  excluded.  The 
problem  is  not  an  indeterminate  equation; 
it  admits  of  but  one  solution.  In  arriving, 
therefore,  as  they  have  done,  at  different  re- 
sults^ these  pretenders  to  Catholicism  may 
well  all  be  wrong,  for  error  is  infinite ;  but 
they  cannot  all  be  right,  for  truth  is  but 
one.  If  it  be  replied,  that  though  all  can- 
not be  right,  one  is  so,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask, 
which  is  in  that  happy  predicament;  and 
whether  we  are  to  regard  Mr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Newman,  Mr.  Palmer,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
the  one  infallible?  When  these  precious 
logicians  have  decided  this  question,  (which 
they  well  know  is  but  to  invite  them  to  a 
restatement  of  their  difficulties,)  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  the  value  of  the  all- 
reconciling  theory. 

Such  diversity,  of  result  was  inevitable. 
Professedly  rejecting  their  individual  judg- 
ment, these  dreamers  yet  had  nothing  else 
to  trust  to.  It  was  still  a  question  oi  inter- 
pretcUion — as  much  so  as  with  the  Protest- 
ant— only  with  the  pleasant  addition  that 
it  was  to  extend  over  a  whole  library,  instead 
of  a  book,  embrace  evidence  infinitely  more 
complicated,  and  terminate  in  but  one  re- 
salt.  The  decrees  of  Councils  and  the 
writings  of  Fathers,  as  Chillingworth  well 
observed,  are  at  least  as  difficult  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  the  Bible ;  and  it  may  be  mod- 
estly conjectured,  that  inspired  men  could 
express  themselves  with  as  much  perspicui- 
ty as  even  a  Chrysostom  or  a  Jerome.   The 
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theory  of  the  Oxford  Tractarians — at  least 
as  that  theory  was  originally  developed  in 
the  remote  antiquity  of  some  seven  years 
ago— only  increased  the  difficulty  which 
they  affirm  so  insurmountable  to  the  Bible 
Protestant.  All  this.  Dr.  Wiseman,  who  is, 
of  course,  anxious  to  arrive  at  something 
more  stable — even  an  ever-present  oracle, 
a  perpetual  infallible  guide — is  not  slow  to 
perceive  or  admit.  *  Antiquity,  as  deposit- 
ed in  the  writings  of  the  early  ages,  is  a 
dead  letter,  as  much  as  the  Bible ;  it  re- 
quires a  living  interpreter  no  less.  It  has 
its  obscurities,  its  perplexities,  its  apparent 
contradictions  as  much  :  it  requires  a  guide 
no  less,  to  conduct  us  through  its  mazes. — 
It  cannot  step  in,  and  decide  between  con- 
flicting opinions  and  rival  claims;  it  can  at 
most  be  a  code  which  requires  a  judge  to 
apply  it.  It  is  more  voluminous,  more  com- 
plex, more  uncompact,  than  Scripture ;  it 
needs  more  some  methodizing  and  harmo- 
nizing authoritative  expounder.'* 

Having,  in  our  former  Article,  given  mere 
space  to  the  subject  of  Tradition  and  the 
Fathers,  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it 
even  in  works  which  formally  treat  of  the 
Oxford  Tract  system,  we  do  not  feel  dispos- 
ed to  resume  it  here.  In  that  Article,  we 
detailed  the  causes  which  must  inevitably 
lead  to  the  diversities  of  opinion  which  have 
appeared.  We  also  examined  the  much 
vaunted  ruleof  Vincentius  Lirinensis;  and 
after  our  best,  and,  we  will  add,  honest  ef^ 
forts  to  understand  and  expound  it,  we  were 
compelled  to  dismiss  it  as  utterly  vague  and 
uncertain.  We  showed,  that,  if  taken  with- 
out any  limitations,  it  is  a  manifest  absurdi- 
ty ;  and  if  with  all  the  limitations  it  requires, 
as  manifest  a  nullity ;  that  at  the  very  best^ 
as  fully  expounded  by  its  author,  it  is  but  a 
barren  truism — assuring  us  that  the  Catho- 
lic faith  is — the  faith  of  Catholics,  and  re- 
ducing the  great  problem  we  have  to  solve, 
to  this — '  Given  the  Catholic  faith,  to  Jind 
it  I*  That  we  have  proved  this  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  every  unbiassed  mind,  in  the 
Article  referred  to,  we  humbly  venture  to 
believe.  If  not,  we  invite  a  refutation  of 
our  reasonings. 

But  though  we  believe  that  there  are  few 
propositions  out  of  the  exact  sciences  sus- 
ceptible of  such  complete  demonstration  as 
the  uncertainty  and  vagueness  of  all  such 
methods  of  extracting  the  one  system  of 

•  High  Church  Claims;  or,  a  Series  tf  Papers 
on  the  Oxford  Controversy,  By  Nicholas  Wise- 
man.   1641,  p.  37. 
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Catholicism  from  tradition  and  antiquity,* 
and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  uniform 
results,  even  with  the  aid  of  Vincentius  to 
boot,  the  most  striking  argument  to  the  pop- 
ular mind  is  perhaps  the  fact  of  the  diver- 
sities in  which  the  attempt  has  actually  is- 
sued. There  are,  first,  thousands  of  un- 
questionable learning,  candor,  and  perspi- 
cacity, who  deny  that  any  stable  and  uni- 

*  Next  to  Chillingwortb,  we  know  none  of  our 
older  authors  by  whom  the  uncertainty  of  trndi- 
tion,  and  the  egregious  folly  of  trusting  to  it,  have 
been  more  completely  demonstrated  than  by  Jere- 
my  Taylor,  in  his  Liberty  of  Prophtsyin^y  and  his 
Dissuasive  from  Popery.  His  learning  is  so  pro- 
fuse, and  his  imagination  so  brilliant,  as  to  throw 
into  the  shade  his  other  splendid  endowmenta. 
But  when  he  does  himself  full  justice,  his  logic 
is  quite  equal  to  his  rhetoric. — Of  modern  refuta- 
tions of  the  theory  of  tradition,  or  some  of  its  main 
principles,  the  present  controversy  has  elicited 
many  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  They 
will,  we  trust,  be  useful  in  promoting  the  ultimate 
■ettlement  of  this  great  question,  when  the  works 
which  immediately  provoked  them  are  read  no 
more.  Archbishop  Whately  has  touched  on  the 
subject  in  various  publications,  with  all  his  char- 
acteristic clearness,  precision,  and  ability.  Mr. 
Powell's  Tradition  Unveiled^  with  the  *■  Supple- 
meni,'  are  well  worthy  of  general  perusal.  Mr.  Al- 
exander, in  his  AnglO' Catholicism  not  Apostolic^ 
(chap.  II.,  sec.  3,  4,)  has  treated  the  subject  with 
equal  skill  and  moderation.  To  these  authors  it 
would  be  most  ungrateful  not  to  add  Dr.  Cony- 
'ii^sje'^Bampton  Leeturts^for  the  war  1839,  Ana- 
h/tUal  BxamimUion  of  the  Jlnte-A^iccne  Fathers, 
His  work  is  one  of  the  most  candid  and  able  we 
have  ever  read.  It  incidentally  takes  np,  and 
with  admirable  moderation,  the  main  questions 
eonnected  with  the  claims  of  tradition,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers ',  and  though  the  lenience 
towards  patristic  infirmities  and  extrava^nces  is 
carried  quite  as  tar  as  historical  justice  will  allow, 
the  concluaions  arrived  at  are  only  more  striking 
on  that  very  account.  The  work  is  not  printed 
with  an  accuracy  worthy  of  the  Oxford  press.  To 
a  small  list  of  errata  at  the  end,  we  have  added 
about  a  score  in  the  copy  we  perused.  This  we 
mention  for  the  sake  or  one,  which,  in  its  way,  is 
a  literary  curiosity.  In  note,  p.  166,  we  find  an 
allusion  to  "  the  evocation  of  the  spirit  of  SatUby 
the  witch  of  Endor  !"  It  is  singular  that  so  gross 
a  blunder  should  have  been  written  and  copied 
by  the  author — seen  in  the  proof— seen  in  the  re- 
vne — read  and  re-read  by  the  printer,  and  yet 
have  passed  without  detection.  If  such  errors, 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  can  creep  into  deliberate- 
ly printed  documents,  what  can  we  expect  from 
tradition  ? 

There  are  many  other  works  ou  various  points 
of  this  great  controversy,  (some  written  by  au- 
thors in  the  church,  and  some  by  authors  out  of 
it,)  which  want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from 
noticing  with  deserved  approbation.  Some  of 
the  principal  were  mentioned  in  our  former  article, 
and  others  will  hereaAer  be  alluded  lo.  But  the 
controversy  is  so  voluminous,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  quarterly  Journal  to  criticize  half  the  works 
with  which  the  press  is  teeming. 


form  system  can  be  deduced  from  such 
sources  at  all ;  and  secondly,  those  iirho  af- 
firm that  such  a  system  can  be  deduced, 
cannot  agree  about  what  it  is. 

As  variety  of  result  was  inevitable,  so  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  successive '  develop- 
ments' to  which  the  advocates  of  the  theo- 
ry have  been  driven ;  or  that  each  has  issu- 
ed in  a  nearer  approximation  to  Rome. — 
Rome  is,  in  fact,  the  only  port  on  that  open 
and  stormy  coast.  The  period  called  '  An- 
tiquity' is  so  absolutely  uncertain — the  ex- 
aggerations of  scriptural  doctrines  and  rites 
into  errors  and  corruptions,  so  gradual — 
the  errors  and  corruptions  themselves  so 
concatenated — the  citations  and  contra-ci- 
tations  from  the  Fathers  so  conflicting — that 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  admit  the  theory  of 
'  development,'  now  so  much  in  vogue,  and 
to  regard  Romanism  as  a  consistent  evolu- 
tion of  primitive  Christianity,  than  to  de- 
termine the  point  at  which  '  Tradition'  is 
exhausted,  and  '  Antiquity'  becomes  mod- 
ern. Having  no  reason  to  step  at  any  one 
point,  these  theorists  are  led  on,  according 
as  caution  or  zeal  predominates,  from  the 
second  century  to  the  third — from  the  third 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth,  and  so  on.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  we  stated  in  our  previous 
article,  that  ^  thousands  of  Anglicans  were 
contending  for  the  system  of  the  fourth  or 
fiAh  century,  and  that  even  there  felt  their 
footing  insecure.*  Not  a  few  have  now 
conceded  the  supremacy  of  the  Apostolic 
see,  and  seem  to  want  no  one  thing  which 
should  make  them  return  to  the  bosom  of 
Rome,  except  the  troublesome  virtues — 
honesty  and  courage. 

For  a  long  time,  indeed,  these  writers 
were  contented  to  use  that  plausible  gener- 
ality of  '  antiquity,'  just  as  they  use  the 
word  '  Catholicism ' — as  if  it  were  quite  de- 
terminate, when  nothing  is  less  so.  One 
might  imagine,  to  hear  some  of  their  ex- 
pressions, that  antiquity  was  as  definite  a 
measure  of  time  as  a  century  or  a  day; 
that  there  was  no  more  dispute  about  it 
than  about  a  yard  of  tape,  or  a  pound  of 
tea.  But  when  we  consult  Mr.  Newman, 
he  sends  us  away  disconsolate,  by  assuring 
us  that  the  '  era  of  purity'  cannot  be  fixed 
within  a  nearer  approximation  than  four 
hundred  years.  Some  will  perversely  take 
the  term  '  antiquity '  to  mean  the  first  two 
centuries— others  the  first  three— ^others 
four ;  and  at  these  points  pitch  their  firail 
tents — perfectly  convinced  in  their  own 
minds  that  there  they  have  found  that '  Ca- 
tholic consent '  which  exclades  all  exercise 
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of  private  jadgment— of  which  their  own 
private  judgment  is  of  course  their  infallible 
informant. 

The  result  corresponds.  One  man  adopts 
this  '  development '  of  the  apostolic  ti&og,  as 
Mr.  Froud  expressed  it — another  that.  One 
man  clutches  a  fragment  of  antiquity  as  a 
precious  prize,  which  another  looks  at  with 
contempt.  Whatever  time  has  '  brought 
down  in  his  huge  drag-net/  as  Milton 
phrases  it,  is  carefully  raked  out  of  the  tur- 
bid stream,  and  appropriated  by  some  one 
or  other  as  a  treasure.  It  is  a  scrap  of 
apostolic  doctrine — a  sacred  symbol — a 
martyr-relic. 

Ii  is  very  easy  for  writers,  by  a  careful 
abstinence  from  definitions,  and  a  tacit  re- 
ference to  their  own  opinions ^  as  if  they 
were  a  standard,  (each  man  they  address  of 
course  doing  the  same  friendly  office  for 
himself,)  to  assume  the  precise  point  in  the 
movement,  where  alone  resides  Catholic 
truth ;  and  on  each  side  of  which  is  error, 
either  in  excess  or  by  defect.  This,  as  we 
liave  already  remarked,  is  the  fallacy  into 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fallen.  But  there 
are  in  fact  a  hundred  such  points,  and  those 
perpetually  shifting.  At  each  stands,  for  a 
moment,  some  one  who  charitably  warns 
those  who  are  in  advance,  and  benignly 
beckons  onward  those  who  are  behind — as- 
suring both  parties,  that  in  that  very  spot 
where  he  has  planted  his  foot,  is  the  jusie 
milieu — the  golden  mean  of  Catholic  truth. 
Elach  man  assumes  bis  visible  horizon  to  be 
a  substantial  limit,  and  threatens  those  who 
venture  beyond  it  with  the  fate  with  which 
Columbus  was  menaced  by  some  philoso- 
phers of  his  day,  that  they  will  infallibly 
topple  over  the  world's  edge  into  the  infi- 
nite void. 

In  fact,  however,  the  whole  is  in  motion 
— it  is  a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  having,  of 
course,  its  front  and  its  rear ;  and  those 
who  pitch  their  tents  at  night,  imagining 
thai  they  have  taken  up  their  abode  for 
ever,  are  by  no  means  certain  that  they  will 
not  be  a  stage  nearer  Rome  before  the  next 
sun  goes  down.  The  confidence  which  the 
more  moderate  may  feel  that  they  have  at- 
tained the  place  where  inquiry  terminates, 
and  weary  faith  may  repose  herself,  ought 
to  be  abated,  when  they  reflect  that  the  ori- 
ginators of  the  movement — those  who  have 
studied  their  common  principles  most  in- 
tensely— who  first  expounded  them — have 
already  gone  furthest,  and  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  limit  of  Catholicity  still  lies 
beyond  them.    They  are  surely  as  likely  as 
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any  to  understand  the  common  principles 
of  the  party,  and  upon  these  principles  to  be 
in  the  right.  And  we  firmly  believe  that 
on  those  principles  they  are  right — consist- 
ent in  their  progress,  though  not  in  any  one 
position  they  have  assumed  ;  they  must  say 
to  Antiquity — 

*  A  little  onward,  lend  tbj  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  slepi — a  liUlt  further  on  *— 

and  they  will  then  find  themselves,  where 
alone  they  can  be  fully  consistent,  within 
the  sheltering  embraces  of  their  Roman 
mother. 

At  the  existence  of  the  now  acknowledged 
tendencies  to  Romanism  in  a  large  portion 
of  those  who  have  advocated  the  '  Oxford 
Tract  *  system,  none  ought  to  wonder.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  difficulties  of  applying 
their  theory — the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
one  uniform  result — will  naturally  prepare 
the  way  for  such  consequences.  To  allow 
weight  to  the  tolerably  concurrent  opinion 
of  antiquity,  as  a  probably  correct  interpre- 
tation of  some  few  very  subordinate  points 
in  which  Scripture  may  be  regarded  as  ob- 
scure, is  one  thing ;  quite  another  is  it  to 
regard  it  as  authoritative,  and  that  not  only 
where  Scripture  is  obscure,  but  where  it 
says  nothing,  or  even  seems  to  say  to  the 
contrary.  Those  who  maintain  this — who 
believe  that  tradition  affords  a  supplemen- 
tary Revelation  co-ordinate  in  authority 
with  Scripture — and  who  attempt  to  deduce 
the  integral  system  of  Catholic  Christianity 
from  it,  find  the  difficulties  in  the  evidence 
so  insurmountable — ^such  unreasonableness 
in  stopping  at  any  one  point — such  an 
equality  of  plausible  arguments  for  the  doc- 
trines they  would  fain  retain,  and  the  doc- 
trines they  would  fain  reject — such  varia- 
tions in  the  views  of  different  advocates  of 
the  very  same  principles,  that  they  are  apt, 
in  very  weariness  of  mind,  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  that  church  where 
inquiries  are  silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  and 
doubts  are  extinguished,  though  not  solved. 
The  system  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  is  in  fact 
an  inclined  plane,  and  he  who  plants  his 
foot  upon  it  may  think  himself  fortunate,  if 
he  does  not  ultimately  find  himself,  afler 
many  gyrations,  and  with  much  vertigo,  at 
the  very  bottom. 

This  tendency  to  Romanism  has  been, 
doubtless,  also  increased  by  the  intolerable 
absurdity  of  the  position,  which  the  Oxford 
Tract  system  compelled  its  advocates  to  oc- 
cupy. According  to  that  theory,  the  Catho- 
lic church  is  Onb  and  Visible,  and  con- 
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Bists  of  the  '  independent  branches  *  of  the 
Romish,  Greek,  and  Anglican  churches. 
Now,  the  two  first,  after  having  excommu- 
nicated each  other,  both  agree  in  excom- 
municating the  last,  and  deny  it  the  title 
of  Catholic  altocrelher.  The  Tractarians 
are  equally  unsuccessful  in  gaining  unani- 
mous assent  to  their  views,  even  amongst  the 
Catholics  of  their  own  church — ^thousands 
of  whom,  including,  as  we  have  said,  Bish- 
ops and  an  Archbish9p  among  them,  deny 
both  that  the  Catholic  church  is  one  visible 
community,  and  that  the  system  of  doc- 
trines which  these  divines  would  impute  to 
it,  is  a  true  system. 

The  pressure  of  this  difficulty  could  not 
but  be  felt  by  every  reflecting  disciple  of 
the  Oxford  Tract  School ;  and  has,  in  fact, 
led  to  the  most  desperate  efforts  for  relief. 
Dr.  Wiseman  has  unmercifully,  but  most 
reasonably,  exposed  this  curious  theory 
of  hostle  alliances;  and  denies,  for  his 
church,  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of  this 
novel  form  of  Catholicism.  Mr.  Gladstone 
endeavors,  as  usual,  to  wrap  up  the  diffi- 
culty in  a  soft  phrase  or  two — to  hide  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  surface,  by  a 
glutinous  varnish  of  plausible  words.  He 
tells  us — *  In  her  (the  Church's)  apostolical- 
]y  descended  ministry,  such  as  we  receive  it 
upon  historical  evidence,  we  are  to  ac- 
knowledge the  organ  of  her  collective  ac- 
tion; the  medium  of  the  intercommunica- 
tion of  those  subordinate,  yet  also  integral 
members,  into  which  she  is  not  separated, 
but  distributed  or  disposed.**  Exquisite 
euphemism  !  '  Distributed  or  disposed  !' 
Communities  at  open  war — mutually  an- 
athematized— reciprocally  excommunicat- 
ed, are  still  one  community — they  are  only 
'  distributed  or  disposed !'  The  synec- 
doche is  as  bold  as  Ancient  Pistol's*  for 
stealing,  *  A  fico  for  the  phrase !  Convey ^ 
the  wise  it  call.'  There  is  something  both 
startling  and  melancholy,  yet  most  true,  in 
the  reflection,  that  it  is  in  their  reasonings 
on  the  gravest  of  subjects  that  mankind 
most  laughably  expose  themselves. 

From  the  vagaries  in  question,  the  consist- 
ent Romanist  and  the  consistent  Protestant 
are,  at  all  events,  free.  The  former,  though 
the  unity  of  which  he  boasts  is  specious 
rather  than  solid,  as  many  controvertists 
have  conclusively  shown,  yet  does  not  dream 
that  it  can  be  found  in  communities  that 
are  under  each  other's  anathema.  He  can- 
not even  comprehend  so  curious  a  harmony 
of  discords — a  union  of  communities  which 
•  Church  Principles f  p.  314. 
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have  no  communion — a  confederacy  made 
up  of  nations  at  war — a  body,  the  members 
of  which  are  absolutely  severed ;  and  of 
which,  in  every  sense  it  may  be  said,  *  the  left 
hand  knoweth  not  what  the  right  hand  do- 
eth.'    This  is  not  his  notion  of  organic  unity. 

Consistent  Protestants  a^ain  are  as  little 
troubled  with  any  such  difficulty ;  for  thej 
do  not  admit  that  there  Is  any  one  uni- 
versal visible  church  at  all.*  In  their  view 
all  true  Christians,  of  whatsoever  commun- 
ion, are  members  of  the  one  universal,  in- 
visible church  ;  which  consists  of  the  faith- 
ful, not  only  of  one  age,  but  of  all  ages; 
and  is  gathering  to  itself  from  the  man^ 
visible  churches,  whatsoever  is  devout  and 
holy  in  each — to  assemble  at  last  in  that 
*  all-reconciling  world,'  where  Bosj«uet  and 
Leibnitz  shall  dispute  no  more,  and  where 
'  Luther  and  Zuingle  shall  be  well  agreed.' 
— *  Variations,'  which  Catholics  pretend  to 
exclude,  but  never  do,  Protestants  not  only 
admit  may  exist,  but  contend  that  they  can- 
not but  exist.  Their  theory  is  very  simple 
and  intelligible.  They  maintain,  with  Chil- 
lingworth,  that  every  man  of  sane  mind,  who 
honestly  inquires,  will  arrive  at  sufficient 
truth  to  save  him ;  that,  if  there  be  any 
one  who  thus  honestly  inquires,  and  falls  into 
perfectly  involuntary  error,  that  that  error 
will  not  condemn  him ;  that,  if  a  man  has 
not  honestly  inquired,  his  error  is  chargea- 
ble upon  him  in  the  degree  in  which  he  has, 
by  his  own  negligence  and  wilfulness,  in- 
vited it;  that  these  principles  have,  in  fact, 
secured  as  great  an  approximation  to  unity, 
as  the  system  which,  after  admitting  the 
maxims  which  must  infallibly  issue  in  spir- 
itual despotism  to  attain  it,  fails  to  do  so; 
and  that,  lastly,  this  is  shown  by  the  gene- 
ral harmony  of  Protestant  confessions  on 
points  which  as  much  transcend  '  church 
principles '  in  importance,  as  they  surpass 
them  in  clearness. 

Which  of  these  two  views  of  the  subject 

*  If  there  bo  any  point  which  can  bo  made  clear, 
either  from  Scripture,  or  from  the  history  of  the 
first  two  centuries — and  if  that  be  not  *  primitive 
antiquity  '  we  know  not  what  is — it  is  the  iode- 
pendence  of  separate  churches  of  one  another. 
Tfiis  is  the  conclusion  of  all  the  roost  learned 
and  candid  ecclesiastical  historians — of  Mosbeim, 
Gieseier,  August!,  Waddington,  Campbell.  It 
was  the  conclusion,  also,  of  Barrow  and  Gibbon ; 
each,  in  a  different  way,  likely  to  arrive  at  an 
opposite  conclusion,  if  truth  had  not  been  too 
strong  for  prejudice.  On  this  subject  we  recom- 
mend an  admirable  chapter  on  *•  The  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church,'  in  Mr.  Alexander's  very  able  work; 
and  Whateley's  Essays  oh  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
(Pp.  138,  139.) 
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is  the  nobler,  ihe  worthier — ^which  best  har- 
monizes with  the  instincts  and  exercises  of 
Christian  charity — which  affords  the  more 
reasonable  hope  of  an  essential,  though  not  an 
externa]  anion,  we  cannot  now  stay  to  inquire. 

But  the  Anglo-Cat  hoi  ic  finds  himself  in 
a  desperate  dilemma.  He  manages  to  com- 
bine upon  his  theory  every  conceivable 
difficulty,  and  to  unite  all  the  lofty  preten- 
sions of  Papal  unity,  with  all  the '  variations 
of  Protestantism.'  Havincr  defined  his  one 
visible  (Catholic  church,  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  that  very  church  reclaim 
against  its  being  any  such  thing. 

If  theTractarians  be  right,  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  the  Catholic  church,  so  far  from 
being  agreed  as  to  the  very  essence  of  its 
Catholicism,  not  only  does  not  know  its 
own  mind,  but  does  not  even  know  itself. 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  tell  us  that  there  are 
some  points,  some  '  church  principles,'  in 
which  they  are  all  agreed,  and  that  this  con- 
stitutes them  one  visible  community ;  for, 
1.  Such  agreement  in  some  principles  can 
no  more  make  separate  communities  one 
visible  community,  than  the  agreement,  and 
on  much  higher  points,  between  the  En- 
glish and  Scottish  churches  can  make  them 
one  visible  community.  2.  The  allegation 
13  not  true ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  that  so-called  church,  nay,  of  the 
Anglican  branch  of  it,  deny  that  the  said 
*  church  principles'  are  any  '  church  prin- 
ciples '  at  all.  3.  If  there  be  some  points 
in  which  they  are  agreed,  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  are  many  more,  and  those  infi- 
nitely more  important,  in  which  Romanists, 
Anglicans,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Lutherans,  all  agree; 
and  these  had  surely  better  be  made  the 
basis  of  the  one  visible  church,  if  there  must 
be  such  a  thing.  Whether  those  principles 
which  make  a  man  a  Christian,  and  with- 
out which  he  is  none,  ought  not  to  be  a  more 
reasonable  basis  of  catholicity,  we  leave  every 
reader  to  judge.  4.  If  they  were  ever  so 
much  agreed  in  the  alleged  *  church  prin- 
ciples,' that  agreement  cannot  avail  for  the 
purpose,  or  neutralize  the  distinct  assertion 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  so-called  Catholic 
church,  that  that  agreement  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  it.  For  by  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  Catholicism,  that  and  that  only  is 
catholic  which  is  admitted  every  where, 
always,  and  by  all ;  hence  the  very  asser- 
tion that  the  principles  in  question  consti- 
tute the  one  Catholic  church,  cannot  of 
itself  be  a  catholic  truth.  Catholics  are 
aJlowed,  of  course,  (o  be  at  variance  about 
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what  they  admit  not  to  be  catholic,  but  they 
must  not  disagree  about  what  is.  Other- 
wise  '  each  branch'  of  the  Catholic  church 
is  at  liberty  to  form  its  own  catalogue 
of  catholic  essentials;  and,  as  the  Oxford 
divines  have  done,  constitute  their  catholic 
church  accordingly.  And  therefore  we  say 
to  these  divines, — S.  The  points  you  select 
as  Catholic  are  just  of  your  own  arbitrary 
selection,  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  your 
abjured  private  judgment.  You  have  no 
reason  for  the  limit  you  have  found.  Why 
have  you  not  restricted  your  catalogue  to  the 
points  of  agreement  amongst  all  Christians, 
or  extended  it  to  those  of  the  Romish  church  f 
They  reply — because  the  one  embraces  few- 
er, and  the  other  more,  than  the  true  prin* 
ciples  of  Catholicism — 'Catholicism  as  de- 
fined by  whom  V  we  reply — *  By  ourselves, 
to  be  sure.' — '  We  thought  so.  On  what 
authority  V — '  On  that  of  the  Ancient 
Church.'     'What  do  you  call  Ancient?' 

*  We  don't  know  exactly — something  be- 
tween the  third  and  seventh  centuries — 
more  or  less.'  '  And  who  interprets,  afler 
all,  the  sentence  of  antiquity  ?'     *  We  do.' 

*  Ail  just  as  we  supposed,'  we  reply, — *  that 
is,  you  fix  on  your  own  test  of  Catholici&m, 
and  the  Romanists  have  just  as  much  rea- 
son for  fixing  on  another.  And  yet  you 
are  the  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
private  judgment !' 

Can  we  wonder,  that,  oppressed  by  the 
portentous  figment  of  one  visible  church-* 
made  up  of  mutually  excommunicated  com- 
munities, and  constituted  by  principles, 
which  no  inconsiderable  minority  deny  to 
be  true  ;  which,  however  true,  the  immense 
majority  deny  to  be  the  essence  of  Catholic- 
ism, and  which  are  determined  by  a  small 
knot  of  divines  on  that  private  judgment 
which  they  abjure,  and  who  themselves  are 
now  splitting  into  opposite  parties — can  we 
wonder  that  many  of  the  disciples  of  the 
school  feel  compelled  to  go  a  little  further  in 
search  of  that  onevisihh  church  which  they  are 
persuaded  exists,  and  sigh  for  that  unity 
which  they  have  as  yet  found  only  in  name  f 

Let  none  be  surprised,  then,  at  the  for- 
mation of  a  '  new  school,'  or  the  expansion 
of  the  •  old  school ;' — we  care  not  which 
they  call  it,  for  the  fact  of  hopeless  diver- 
sities is  the  point  on  which  we  principally 
insist.  That  fact  shows  us,  that  the  Oxford 
theory  is  an  ignominious  failure  :  what  was 
early  predicted,  experience  has  now  confirm« 
ed.  Never  were  there  such  lofly  preten- 
sions conjoined  with  such  a  miserable  re- 
sult.    These  divines  were  to  render  them- 
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selres,  and  us,  independent  of  the  exercise 
of  private  judgment,  by  appealing  to  the 
oracle  of  the  '  Church,'  and  we  find  the  re- 
sponses of  that  very  oracle  dictated  by  no- 
thing but  private  judgment ;  they  were  to 
give  us  a  determinate  and  infallible  view  of 
the  one  Catholic  system,  and  they  give  us  a 
dozen  instead ;  they  promised  us  absolute 
unity,  and  they  end  in  universal  confusion  ; 
they  were  to  construct  a  symmetrical  fabric 
OD  the  model  of  antiquity,  and  they  show  us 
a  medley  of  the  architecture  of  all  ages; 
they  were  to  'build  a  tower  whose  top 
should  reach  to  heaven,'  and  like  those 
who  first  made  such  an  attempt,  they  find 
themselves  suddenly  paralyzed,  and  in  a 
similar  way  ;  even  by  discovering  that  they 
are  babbling  all  the  dialects  of  Babel. 

Absolute  aorreement  as  to  what  is  Catho- 
lie,  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  necessary 
and  becoming  in  these  theorists,  if  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  a  corollary  from  their  system, 
that  the  people  are  to  dispense  with  the  duty 
of  private  judgment.  They  profess  to  pro- 
vide each  man  with  an  '  authorized  guide' 
to  religious  truth,  whom  he  is  implicitly  to 
follow.  Now  it  must  be  sufficiently  puz- 
zling, even  to  him  who  has  not  yet  resolved 
to  take  his  priest's  ipse  dixit,  to  find  so 
many  different  versions  of  Catholicism,  and 
so  much  'private  judgment'  exercised  among 
those  who  renounce  it.  But  what  cruel 
perplexity  does  it  entail  on  the  thousands  of 
every  country,  who  are  willing  to  accept 
the  grateful  offer  of  relieving  them  of  the 
too  onerous  cares  of  immortality,  and  to  de- 
posit their  souls,  without  further  thought, 
in  any  spiritual  bank  of  decent  credit ; — 
on  that  large  class  who,  to  use  Bishop 
Eirle's  phrase,  *  are  ready  to  take  their  re- 
ligion as  part  of  their  copyhold ;'  on  those 
docile  and  humble  spirits,  who  only  want  to 
know  what  they  are  to  believe,  and  are 
ready  to  believe  it  incontinently  I  What 
crnel  perplexity  must  it  cause  in  them,  to 
see  so  many  varied  and  flexible  forms  of 
Catholicism — ^to  hear  what  is  called  mo- 
mentous truth  on  the  one  side  of  the  parish 
boundary,  denounced  as  a  deadly  error  on 
that ; — one  '  authorized  guide,'  proclaiming 
the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Newman  or  Dr.  Pusey, 
another  expressly  contradicting  them ;  and 
a  multitude  of  others  takinor  their  stand  at 
every  intermediate  point  between  these  ex- 
tremes, and  rebuking  the  excesses  on  either 
side.  Nor  does  their  perplexity  end  here ; 
for  to  their  astonishment  they  are  informed, 
that  not  only  are  two  contiguous  parishes 
bound  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  two  '  au- 
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thorized  guides,'  who  in  effect  teach  contra* 
rieties,  but  that  the  authorized  guides  of  the 
one  Catholic  church  of  Rome,  Greece,  and 
England,  are  entitled  to  the  same  allegiance 
wherever  they  are  found ;  that  therefore  the 
Romish  priest  is  the  '  authorized  guide'  to 
truth  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  the  Greek  priest 
in  Russia;  and  the  Anglican  in  England, 
though  a  Romish  priest  in  England, 
somehow  or  other,  instantly  becomes  a 
schismatic.  So  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others 
affirm,  but  how  it  happens,  they  have  not 
clearly  explained.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  would  appear,  that  it  does  not  much 
matter  to  which  of  these  forms  of  Catholi- 
cism a  man  belongs ;  and  hence  our  tourists 
who  visit  the  Continent  are  told  by  some 
Oxford  writers,  that  they  will  there  fiad 
nothing  but  Romanism  to  be  the  genuine 
Catholic  article. 

Ai\er  diligently  reading  roost  of  the  prin- 
cipal works,  and  no  small  number  of  the 
tracts  and  pamphlets  which  this  voluminous 
controversy  has  produced,  the  greatest  and 
irrefragable  argument  against '  church  prin- 
ciples,' appears  to  us  not  their  absurdity, 
though  that  is  flagrant  enough,  but  their 
essential  uncharitableness.  We  stand  ab- 
solutely confounded  at  the  fatuity  of  men, 
who,  with  the  New  Testament  in  their 
hands,  profess  to  be  willing  to  fraternize 
with  Rome,  but  cannot  fraternize  with 
Lutherans  and  Presbyterians;  who  affect  to 
consider  the  points  of  difierence  between 
the  church  of  Spaiu  and  the  church  of  Eng- 
land less  vital  than  those  between  the  church 
of  England  and  that  of  Scotland  ;  who,  for 
the  sake  of  such  a  figment  as  aspostolical 
succession,  and  other  figments  as  shadowy, 
remorselessly  exclude  a  large  portion  of 
the  communities  of  Christendom  from  the 
very  name,  rights,  aand  privileges  of  Chris- 
tian churches ;  who  can  imagine  the  great 
doctrines  in  which  both  they  and  their  op- 
ponents coincide,  and  which  form  the  theme 
and  triumph  of  inspired  eloquence,  of  less 
moment  than  doctrines  and  rites  on  which 
the  Scripture  is  ominously  silent,  or  which 
seem  to  stand  in  shocking  contrast  to  the 
moral  grandeur  and  magnanimous  spirit  of 
the  Christian  institute.  Yet  so  it  is;  and 
we  need  no  other  evidence  of  the  degrading 
and  narrowing  effects  of  such  principles,  than 
that  this  most  melancholy  result  of  them 
should  inspire  so  little  sorrow ;  or  rather 
should  be  so  frequently  proclaimed  more  in 
triumph  than  regret.  The  generality  of 
the  Oxford  School  proclaim  the  consequen- 
ces of  their  '  principles,'  not  only  with  an 
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arrogance  which  ill  befits  Buch  equivocal 
conclusions ;  but  without  a  particle  of  the 
sorrow  which,  even  if  true,  they  should  ex- 
cite in  the  breast  of  every  benevolent  man. 
There  is  only  one  exception  to  this  remark, 
BO  far  as  we  recollect,  and  that  is  Mr.  Glad* 
stone.  He  is  so  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  rescuing,  if  possible,  his  cher- 
ished '  church  principles'  from  the  charge 
of  uncharitableness,  that  he  returns  once 
and  again  to  the  attempt;  and  however 
futile  his  arguments,  we  honor  the  feeling 
which  prompts  them.  If  he  at  length  joins 
his  fellow  disciples  in  stabbing  charity  to 
the  heart,  it  is  with  an  averted  eye  and  a 
reluctant  hand — with  something  of  the 
jearning  with  which  Agamemnon  may  be 
supposed  to  have  sacrificed  his  Jphigenia. 

Ovy«irpd(  alftariipdif  jinr^a^ai  f6m». 

This  renitency  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  to  ac- 
cept, without  an  effort  to  alleviate  them^ 
the  consequences  of  his  church  principles, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  that  in  general  he 
does  not,  any  more  than  his  friends  of  the 
'Tracts,'  hesitate  to  glide  away  from   any 
real  objection,  and  evade  any  real  difficul- 
ty.   In  truth,  he  generally  selects  the  very 
weakest  arguments  to  exercise  his  prowess 
upon ;  he  acts  on  the  prudent  advice  given 
by  the  rabble   to  Ivanhoe :     '  Touch   the 
Hospitaller's  shield — he  is  your  cheapest 
bargain.'  We  can  attribute  his  unusual  cour- 
age, therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  only 
to  his  solicitude  to  relieve,  if  possible,  his 
hypothesis  of  a  difficulty  which  his  own  ami- 
able and  conciliatory  disposition  tells  him  is, 
if  real,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all.   Hisprin. 
cipal  arguments  may  deserve  a  brief  notice. 
He  sometimes  retorts  the  charge  of  in- 
tolerance  by  saying,  that  those  who  deny 
church  principles  are  still  more  uncharita- 
ble, for  they  deny  the  Romish  and  Greek 
churches  to  be  churches.     If  there  be  such 
Protestants,  as  there  undoubtedly  are,  they 
would  reply  that  it  is  not  for  professing 
church  principles  that  they  deny  the  title 
of  Christian    churches  to  these    corrupt 
communities,  but  on  account  of  far  more 
vital  and  tremendous  abuses,  and  which — 
whether  the  charge  of  such  abuses  be  well 
founded  or  not — are  of  infinitely   greater 
moment   than  the  nonsense    of  apostolical 
succession.     But  we  may  say  more.     To 
the  great  bulk  of  Protestants  the  retort  is 
indeed  telum  imhelU.     They  do  not  deny 
that  these  churches  hold  what  is  essential 
to  constitute  true  Christianity,  and  there- 
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fore  true  churches  of  Christ ;  they  merely 
affirm  that  they  hold  much  more,  and  have 
incrusted  the  truth  with  the  gravest  and 
most  destructive  errors.  Where  is  the 
Protestant  who  does  not  consider  the  names 
of  Pascal,  F6n6lon,  Massilion,  and  many 
more,  dear  not  to  Romanism  only,  but  to 
our  common  Christianity  7 

Another  argument,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  fond  of  urging,  and  which  he  has  treated 
at  length  in  his  '  Church  Principles,'  is  not 
a  little  curious.      He  argues  that  those 
principles  are  not  in  effect  uncharitable  at 
all ;  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  deprive  the 
opponent  of  any  thing  to  which  he  lays 
claim.     For  example :  in  denying  the  Pres-> 
byterian  or  Lutheran  churches  to  be  true 
churches  of  Christ  on  account  of  not  hav- 
ing the  episcopate,  he  would  say  that  he 
does  not  deny  them  any  thing  they  claim, 
for  they  abjure  episcopacy.    It  must  surely 
have  been  an   unusual  stress  of  weather 
which  induced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  such 
a  port.     Is  it  possible,  we  are  ready  to  ask, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  unconscious  of  so 
transparent  a  fallacy  ?  or  shall  we  exchange 
the  charge  of  controversial  dishonesty  for 
the   hypothesis,  that  his  prejudices  have 
wholly  clouded  his  common  sense,  or  pro* 
duced  a^  incurable  strabismus  of  intellect  t 
Does  it  not  seem  obvious  that  the  Presby* 
terian  or  the  Lutheran  would  reply,  '  Yon 
assume  that  the  "  church,"  which  is  a  di- 
vine   institution,    and    the   privileges  of 
which  every  Christian  is  anxious  to  claim, 
is  exclusively  episcopal ;  and  in  assuming 
this,  you  exclude  me  from  it,  and  there- 
fore deprive  me  of  something  I  claim  to 
possess.     In  denying  my  church  to  be  epis- 
copal, you  do  me   no  wrong;    in  denying 
my  church  to  be  a  church  at  all,  you  do 
me  much.'     We  will  endeavor,  if  possible, 
to  make  our  meaning  still  clearer.     The 
late  Dr.  Southey  once  ventured  on  the  pre- 
posterous declaration  that  he  who  was  not  a 
Churchman  was  only  half  an  Englishman. 
If  a  Dissenter,   indignant   at  being  thus 
characterized   as  a  sort  of  alien,  were  to 
complain,  would  it  not  sound  odd  to  say, 
'  Friend,  I  do  you  no   wrong ;  I  say  you 
are  not  a  churchman,  and  you  say  the  same/ 
'  True,'  would  be  the  reply,    '  and  in  that 
yon  do  me  no  wrong ;  but  you  are  pleased  to 
cusume  that  the  distinction  in  question  is 
essential  to  my  being  an  Englishman — a 
title  on  which  I  justly  value  myself,  and 
in  that  assumption  you  do  me  wrong.' 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  shall  refute  himself. 
He  knows  he  does  not   apply    his  reai* 
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sonings  with  equity.  He  everj  where 
chafes  at  the  lofty  pretensions — though 
far  more  consistent  than  his  own — of 
the  Romish  church ;  and  bitterly  com- 
plains of  that  exclusiveness  which  prompts 
her  to  deny  the  title  of  a  true  church 
to  the  church  of  Ensland.  Would  he  be 
satisfied  if  the  Romanist  were  to  retort 
his  argument,  and  say,  '  Heretic,  I  do 
thee  no  wrong ;  I  deprive  thee  of  nothing 
thou  claimest  to  possess  ;  thou  thyself  de- 
niest  those  doctrines  which  I  say  are  essen- 
tial to  the  one  only  Holy  and  Catholic 
church.  The  very  measure  which  thou, 
in  thy  ignorance  and  presumption,  metest 
to  thy  miserable  brother  heretics  of  Germa- 
ny, England,  and  Scotland — that  very 
measure  I  mete  to  thee !'  As  far  as  this 
argument  goes,  therefore,  we  hardly  think 
it  relieves  Mr.  Gladstone's  '  Church  Prin- 
ciples '  from  the  blot  which  still  stains,  and 
must  ever  stain  them — of  extreme  unchari* 
tableness.  Fn  truth,  nothing  can  obliterate 
it — it  pervades  the  very  texture  of  the 
*  Church  Principles'  themselves,  and  it  pas- 
ses all  the  artifices  of  his  logic  to  conceal 
it.  The  solvent  which  should  obliterate 
the  stain  would  dissolve  the  texture  too. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  seems  half  afraid  of 
this,  for,  after  one  strenuous  effort  of  his 
charity,  he  exclaims — '  Perhaps,  however, 
it  may  seem  to  some,  that,  under  the  ex- 
planation here  suggested,  the  essence  of 
church  principles  is  allowed  to  escape.' — 
{Church  Principles,  p.  423.)  Neverthe- 
less, for  efforts  so  seldom  made  by  disciples 
of  his  school,  we  honor  and  applaud  him. 
We  must  not  quit  this  division  of  our 
subject  without  making  one  or  two  remarks 
on  that  most  daring  hypothesis  of  devel- 
opments,' as  applied  to  the  whole  history  of 
Christianity,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
some  continental  champions  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  of  which  a  modification  feems 
much  in  favor  with  a  section  of  the  Oxford 
school.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
whole  enormous  expansion  of  the  Papacy  is 
but  a  'development'  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity— and  the  analogy  between  them  is  that 
of  the  germ  to  the  plant,  or  the  infant  to 
the**man.  According  to  its  most  eminent 
expositors,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that 
many  parts  of  this  mature  and  fully  evolv- 
ed Christian  system  were  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  founders  of  Christianity — 
and  80  far  we  most  sincerely  agree  with 
them.  We  are  to  suppose,  that  when 
Christianity  '  was  a  child,  it  spake  as  a 
child,  it  thought  as  a  child,  it  understood 
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as  a  child ;  but  when  it  became  a  man,  it 
put  away  childish  things' — and  amongst 
other  things,  we  fear,  the  simplicity,  inno* 
cence,  and  guilelessness  of  childhood.  The 
Apostolic  writings  might  do  all  very  well 
in  the  dawn  of  the  Church's  history,  but  it 
is  in  the  blaze  of  the  eighth,  or  better  still, 
the  twelfth  century — in  the  age  of  Gregory 
VII.  or  Innocent  III. — ^that  we  are  to  re- 
cognise the  meridian  glories  of  Christianity  1 

Without  charging  him  with  going  the 
full  lengths  of  so  extravagant  a  theory,  Mr. 
Newman,  in  one  of  the  sermons  of  his  re- 
cent volume — that  entitled  *  Religious  De- 
velopments,' has  conceded  enough  to  alarm 
Mr.  Palmer.  The  style,  as  in  the  other 
productions  of  this  singular  writer,  and  as 
in  the  'Tracts,'  generally,  is  admirably 
constructed  to  convey  more  .than  is  express- 
ed— though  more  than  enough  for  any  or- 
dinary mind  is  plainly  enough  expressed. 

On  this  theory,  as  adopted  by  Romish 
writers,  we  briefly  remark,  1.  "That  it  is 
just  a  speculation  as  purely  rationalistic  as 
&ny  of  those  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
professes  so  intensely  to  abhor.  Extremes 
meet — and  here  we  find  the  professed  ene- 
mies of  rationalism  adopting  principles 
which  might  delight  the  heart  even  of  a 
Paulus  or  a  Strauss.  But  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  many  can  play  at  this  game  of '  de- 
velopments.' If  those  portions  of  the  Rom- 
ish system  may  be  true,  of  which  Apostles 
never  dreamt,  why  may  not  similar  portions 
o^  other  systems  be  true  ?  If  primitive  Chris- 
tianity was  adapted  only  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  then  state  of  the  world,  why  not  imr 
prove  it  into  other  systems  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Papacy  ?  If  we  are  nt  liberty  to  as- 
sume the  truth  of  deductions,  un vouched 
and  unproven  by  revelation,  what  are  the 
limits  to  be  placed  on  this  license  of  specu- 
lation? 2.  The  theory  is  in  direct,  almost 
whimsical,  contrast  with  the  old  fashioned 
methods  of  defence  which  Rome  had  for 
ages  employed.  Its  ancient  defenders  used 
to  exclaim,  *  No  innovation — ^let  every  thing 
be  proved  by  antiquity ;'  and  there  is  no 
art  which  sophistry  can  devise,  or  efiVontcry 
practice,  which  has  not  been  employed  to 
make  venerable  documents  speak  their 
mind — no  violence  of  exegesis,  no  necro- 
mancy of  criticism,  which  has  been  left 
untried,  to  make  the  dead  Fathers  utter, 
though  with  dire  contortions,  oracles  in 
their  favor.  But  this  was  often  found  diffi- 
cult, sometimes  impossible,  and  the  theory 
of  development  offers  a  more  facile  method. 
As  to  the  Fathers — requiescant  in  pace — 
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we  need  conjure  with  their  ashes  no  more ; 
let  them  be  left  to  their  ignorance  of  points 
which  it  may  well  be  supposed  they  could 
not  know.  As  we  possess  many  '  develop- 
ments' which  they  were  not  blessed  withal, 
80  our  posterity  will  have  an  equal  advan- 
tage over  us  1  3.  As  this  last  proposition  is 
gravely  maintained,  we  are  disposed  to  be 
rather  surprised  at  the  zeal  with  which 
Roman  Catholics,  and  our  Oxford  friends 
with  them,  are  contending  for  nearly  the 
whole  religious  life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  ought,  in  consistency,  rather  to  have 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  future,  and  indulge 
prophetic  visions  of  a  yet  more  splendid 
Avatar  of  Christianity.  '  If  you  urge,' 
sajs  Mr.  Palmer,  '  the  silence  of  Scripture, 
or  of  the  Fathers  and  Councils,  or  their 
apparent  inconsistency  with  Romish  doc- 
trines or  practices,  the  reply  is  at  hand — 
''The  doctrines  or  practices  in  question 
were  not  developed  during  those  ages." 
Thus  it  is  continually  assumed  that  Ro- 
manism is  the  development  of  Christianity  ; 
and  this  assumption  apparently  rests  on  the 
further  assumption,  that  whatever  is  exten- 
sively prevalent  in  the  Church — whatever 
is  allowed  or  tolerated  by  her  authorities — 
cannot  be  a  corruption.'*  This  last  asser- 
tion he  of  course  denies ;  but  we  would  fore- 
warn him  that  he  must  take  heed — he  is 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis — for,  if  he 
admits  that  there  have  been  corruptions  so 
widely  spread  in  the  church  as  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  purgatory,  who  shall  assure 
him  that  his  church  principles — the  very 
proof  of  which  is  their  supposed  universal- 
ity— are  not  among  the  number  ?  Whether 
Mr.  Palmer  chooses  to  affirm,  that  he  knows 
them  to  be  true,  though  real  corruptions 
may  have  been  equally  universal,  or  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  were  truly  universal,  we 
know  not.  But  it  little  matters;  for  all 
that  Mr.  Palmer  can  allege  for  either  as- 
sertion is,  '  I  think  so,  and  those  who  think 
with  me  think  so.'  Very  true  ;  and  those 
who  do  not  think  with  you  do  not  think  so. 
We  come  back  again  to  our  old  friend  '  pri- 
vate judgment'  Sure  we  are,  he  would 
find  it  difficult  to  bring  forward  evidence 
for  many  of  his  church  principles  which 
would  not  equally  apply  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Chiliasts — the  administration  of  the  eu- 
charist  to  infants — ^the  invocation  of  saints 
— ^purgatory — clerical  celibacy — and  the 
monastic  institute. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  some  of  the  specific  extravagances 

•  JCarr alive,  p.  61. 
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into  which  some  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  Oxford  school,  more  especially  Dr. 
Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman,  have  plunged 
since  our  former  survey  of  this  subject — 
extravagances  which  hardly  leave  room  for 
wonder  that  they  should  be  regarded  as 
very  extraordinary  members  of  the  church 
of  England;  or  that  the  school  which  they 
have  founded  has  exhibited  its  recent 
phases,  or,  if  Mr.  Palmer  will,  that  it  has 
issued  in  a  '  new  school.' 

We*  commence  with  Dr.  Pusey's  cele- 
brated '  Sermon  on  the  Eucharist,'  which 
about  a  year  ago,  convulsed  Oxford,  and 
immediately  led  to  those  proceedings 
which  terminated  in  a  sentence  of  silence 
for  two  years.  On  the  proceedings  of  the 
University  itself — whether  they  were  ex- 
pedient as  well  as  just — whether  less 
should  have  been  done,  (if  less  could  have 
been  done,)  or  more — we  shall  not  trouble 
our  readers.  They  will  find  a  very  temper- 
ate defence  of  these  proceedings  in  Pro- 
fessor Garbett's  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  elicited  by  the  '  Protest'  which  was 
presented  against  them.  We  meddle  only 
with  the  sermon  itself. 

All  persons  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  the  intensity  of  feel-* 
ing  excited  by  the  delivery  of  the  dis- 
course, and  the  rapidity  with  which  *  twen- 
ty thousand  copies'  of  it  were  disposed  of; 
and  the  remarkable  apathy  with  which  it 
was  perused  by  the  country  at  large,  and 
the  unusually  swif\  pace  at  which  it  pro- 
ceeded towards  its  predestined  oblivion. 
Professor  Garbett  not  unnaturally  attri- 
butes this  to  the  prompt  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures which  were  taken  to  vindicate  the 
insulted  majesty  of  the  Church ;  but  we 
suspect  that  this  is  not  the  whole,  nor  even 
the  chief  part  of  the  wonder.  We  appre- 
hend that  the  true  but  lowly  reason  was, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand purchasers  found  themselves  misera- 
bly disappointed  when  they  came  to  look 
into  the  sermon,  and  heartily  wished  that 
the  small  sum  which  they  had  improvident- 
ly  expended  thereon  were  in  their  pockets 
again.  Obscure,  and  apparently  self-con- 
tradictory in  statement,  feeble  and  prolix 
in  style,  in  some  parts  a  mere  tissue  of 
scraps  and  fragments  from  the  Fathers, 
followed  by  a  soporiferous  appendix  of 
some  sixty  pages  of  tedious  citations  from 
English  Divines — we  question  whether 
one  twentieth  part  of  them  read  a  half  of 
it,  and  are  confident  that  those  who  gave 
it  a  patient  perusal,  at  any  rate,  form  a 
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most  insignificant  minority.  In  truth,  we  j 
have  no  fear  of  Dr.  Pusey's  making  many 
proselytes  by  his  writings.  All  his  polem- 
ical productions  are  insupportabiy  heavy, 
both  in  point  of  matter  and  style.  His 
page  is  so  tattooed  with  quotations  and  re- 
ferences, that  we  can  hardly  discover  the 
native  complexion  of  his  own  thoughts. 
Many  a  page  of  his  tedious  work  on  bap* 
tism  is  little  else  than  a  patch- work  of 
quotations  from  the  Fathers,  flounced  with 
a  deep  margin  of  references.  He  rAninds 
us  of  that  class  of  controvertists  of  whom 
Milton  says,  '  When  they  have,  like  good 
Bumpters,  laid  you  down  their  horseload  of 
citations  and  Fathers  at  your  door,  you  may 
lake  off  their  packsaddles ;  their  day's  work 
is  done.' 

The  author  of  the  Article  which  we 
'  have  presumed  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says,  that  Mr.  Garbett,  in  his  Letter, 
has  not  ventured  to  controvert  one  of  the 
positions  in  the  celebrated  discourse  on  the 
Eucharist,  and  intimates  that  it  must  have 
been  because  they  were  incontrovertible. 
We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  this 
author  adheres  to  Dr.  Pusey's  views  of  the 
Eucharist;  to  which,  indeed,  from  some 
expressions  in  the  Church  Principles,  so 
far  as  we  can  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
understand  them,  we  should  imagine  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  have  little  objection.  But 
with  respect  to  the  above  statement,  we 
roust  remind  him,  that  there  are  other  rea- 
sons for  not  controverting  dogmas,  besides 
that  of  their  being  incontrovertible.  They 
must,  at  all  events,  be  definite;  and  he 
who  will  engage  to  say  what  are  those  of 
Dr.  Pusey  on  this  subject,  must  be  a  bold 
interpreter  indeed.  That  they  are  not 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  all 
that  was  necessary  for  his  censors  to  af- 
firm. What  they  are,  may  well  pass  their 
skill  to  decide.  When  Tertullian  declares, 
that  the  '  soul'  is '  capable  of  being  grasped 
in  the  hand,  soft,  shining,  transparent,  and 
in.  form  exactly  resembling  the  body,'  we 
may  certainly  conclude  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  immaterial ;  but  what  he  did  believe 
it  to  be,  could  be  known,  we  imagine,  only 
to  Tertullian  himself,  if  even  to  him. 

The  case  would  seem,  in  brief,  to  be 
this.  Dr.  Pusey  has  sworn  and  subscribed, 
ex  animo,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  of  which 
the  Twenty-eighth  says,  amongst  other 
things,  that  '  the  body  of  Christ  is  given, 
taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  Supper,  only  after 
a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner ;'  but  in 
bis  '  sermon'  (in  the  preface  of  which  he 
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avows,  that  he  receives  the  words  of  insti- 
tution '  in  their  literal  sense')  he  declara 
— '  To  him  [the  communicant]  its  [the  sac- 
rament's] special  joy  is,  that  it  is  his  Re- 
deemer's very  broken  Body;  it  is  His 
Blood  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of 
his  sins.  In  the  words  of  the  ancient 
church,  he  drinks  his  ransom,  he  eateth 
that,  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.* 
.         ,  His   Flesh  and 

Blood  in  the  sacrament  shall  give  life,  not 
only  because  they  are  the  Flesh  and  Blood 
of  the  Incarnate  Word,  who  is  Life,  bat 
also  because  they  are  the  very  Flesh  and 
Blood  which  were  given  and  shed  for  the 

life  of  the  world 

This  is  said  yet  more  distinctly  in  the  aw- 
ful words  whereby  he  consecrated  for  ever 
elements  of  this  world  to  be  His  Body  and 
Blood.f  .        •         .      Touching 

with  our  very  lips  that  cleansing  Blood.'| 
To  these  we  might  also  add  many  other 
expressions  equally  strong. 

Now,  the  question  is,  whether  he  who 
holds  the  latter  views  can,  in  any  intelligi- 
ble sense,  be  considered  as  holding  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England;  and  on 
this,  issue  is  joined.     Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  de- 
fence, says,  that  he  is  quite  surprised  that 
he  should  be  suspected  of  any  inconsbtencj 
with  the  Church  of  England,  as  he  has  said 
no  more  than  what  is  warranted,  not  merely 
by  many  of  the  ancient    Fathers,  hat  by 
many  Divines  of  the  English  church  itself. 
On  which  remarkable  line  of  defence  we 
have  to  remark — 1.  That  we  imagined  it 
was  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  that  Dr, 
Pusey  had  sworn  his  consent,  and  not  to 
the  writings  of  Laud,  Cosins,  or  Ken.    2. 
That  we  imagined  it  was  the  former,  and 
not  the  latter,  that  were  presumed  to  con- 
vey the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
3.  That,  on  the  supposition  that  other  An- 
firltcan  divines  have  said  the  same  as  Dr. 
Pusey,  it  assuredly  follows,  that  if  Ae  be 
wrong,  they  are  also  equally  wrong ;  and 
that,  if  A«  be  innocent,  they  also  are  inno- 
cent ;  but  that  the  plea  will  avail  any  fur- 
ther, we  cannot  perceive — it  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  just  the  schoolboy's  ar- 
gument, that  B.  did  no  more  than  A.  did, 
whereupon  it  requires  to  be  seen  whether 
A.  did  right  or  wrong.    4.  That  if  Dr.  Po- 
sey further  say,  that  as  they  were  not  re- 
buked, he  ought  not  to  be,  his  censors  may 
well  reply,  that  if  they  said  what  he  has 

*  Sermtm  on  the  Eueharigt,  p.  18.     t  Ibid,  p.  90. 
XHid.p  23. 
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said,  tbey  ought  to  have  been  rebuked ;  but 
that,  as  his  censors  did  not  happen  to  live 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago/and  if  they 
had,  might  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
censure,  the  impunity  of  the  aforesaid  par- 
ties cannot   be   charged    upon  tkcm.     5. 
That,  after  a  diligent  inppection  of  the  pas- 
sages cited  by  Dr.  Pusey,  \fe  find  compara- 
tively few  which  at  ail  come  up  in  strength 
to  those  which  are  found  in  Dr.  Pusey 's 
sermon ;  whiJe  a  large  number  are  so  quali- 
fied by  the  context  as  to  show  that,  how- 
ever willing  the  writers  might  be  to  hyper- 
bolize on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  they 
were  hardly  prepared  to  stand  by  a  literal 
interpretation  of  their  figures  or  rhetoric. 
6.  That  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  contend  that 
these  divines  are  all  consistent  with  them- 
felves — very  far  from  it,  we   should  say. 
Now,  it  is  clear,  that  all  such  as  are  incon- 
sistent in  their  statements  (and  they  would 
include  his  principal  authorities)  are  to  be 
subducted  from  his  catalogue.     If  A.  shall 
•ay  that  a  thing  is  white,  and  also  that  it  is 
black,  what  right  have  we  to  plead  his  au- 
thority for  supposing  him  to  mean  the  one 
rather  than  the  other  ?     Surely  it  is  more 
natural  to  assume,  that  he  had  some  method 
of  reconciling  his  statements  inconsistent 
with  the  absolute   assertion  of  either,  or, 
more  probably,  did  noi  know  his  own  mind 
at  all.     7.  That  in  some  of  the  cases  to 
which  appeal  is  made,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  authors  cited,  let  it  have 
been  what  it  may,  could  not  have  been  such 
as  to  aflbrd    any  apology  for  Dr.  Pusey. 
Let  us    take,  for  example,  Hooker.     Dr. 
Pusey,  or  rather  the  friend  who  compiled 
the  appendix  for  him,  has  given  us  no  less 
than  four  pages  of  extracts  from  Hooker's 
writings ;  but,  in  the  first  of  them,  has  dis- 
creetly stopped  short  at  the  very  sentence 
which  shows  incontrovertibly  that,  be  his 
meaning  what  it  may,  or  let  him  have  no 
consistent  meaning  at  all,  it  cannot  be  the 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Pusey,  or  any  thing  like 
it.    The  omitted  sentence  (concluding  a 
paragraph  by  the   bye,)  is  as    follows: — 
'The  real  presence  of  Christ's  most  pre* 
cioos  hody  and  blood  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  sacrament,  but  in  the 
worthy  receiver  of  the  sacrament.'* 

Precisely  the  snme  thing  is  done  in  the 
case  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  In  the  very  para- 
graph from  which  the  first  extract  is  given, 
we  find  the  words, '  Christ  is  present  spir- 
itually— that   is,    by  effect  and    blessing, 

*  Ec€U$iaitieal  PoUiy,    Book  v.  sect.  67. 
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which,  in  true  speaking,  is  rather  the  conse- 
quent of  his  presence  than  the  formality  ;' 
while  the  very  sentence,  at  which  the  sec- 
ond citation  stops  short,  affirms  that  there 
is  no  more  change  in  the  elements  at  the 
Eucharist  than  in  Baptism. — *  It  is  here  as 
in  the  other  sacrament ;  for,  as  there,  natu- 
ral water  becomes  the  laver  *  of  regenera- 
tion, so,  here,  bread  and  wine  become  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  there,  and 
here  too,  the  first  substance  is  changed  by 
grace,  but  remains  the  same  in  nature.' 
All  which  expressions,  and  thousands  more 
of  the  like  nature,  would  seem  only  to  im- 
ply a  very  obscure  way  of  stating,  that  the 
Jormula  of  institution  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, as  Dr.  Pusey  expressly  says  he  does 
understand  it,  *  literally. 't 

But,  after  all,  we  must  not  forget,  that 
\\i\9  fascine  of  citations,  however  ingenious- 
ly interwoven,  is  in  truth  nothing  to  the 
purpose  ;  the  real  standard  of  appeal  being 
not  this  or  that  divine,  or  half-a-dozen  of 
them,  but  those  documents  to  which  Ih, 
Pusey  has  sworn.  If  he  may  defend  him- 
self behind  every  thing  which  a  Laud  or  a 
Cosins  may  have  uttered,  his  shield  will, 
indeed,  be  broad  enough ! 

Similar  observations  apply  to  Dr.  Pusey's 
appeals  to  the  Fathers.  They  are  not  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  to  which  Dr.  Pusey 
has  sworn ;  and  afford,  therefore,  about  as 
sound  a  plea  as  a  rule  of  Roman  law  would, 
if  alleged  against  the  enactments  of  our 
own.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  Fathers  are  them- 
selves mcst  obscure,  inconsistent,  and  con- 
tradictory en  this  question  ;  as  all  who  have 
waded  through  any  of  the  principal  contro- 

*  Printed,  ludicrously  enough,  the  *  lava  of  re- 
generation, in  Bifihop  lleber's  edition  of  Taylor't 
workH. 

tit  may  perhaps  be  soid  that,  as  Dr.  Pusey  has 
warned  us  ibat  some  of  the  writers  he  cites  are 
not  consistent  w^ith  themselves,  he  was  not  bound 
to  give  their  inconsistencies.  We  reply,  first, 
that  he  was  bound  not  to  cite  the  inconsistent  at 
all — since  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  what  sense 
they  intended  their  language  should  be  under- 
stood ;  secondly,  that  he  was  doubly  so  bound, 
when  the  discrepancies  are  such  as  to  show,  that 
whatever  the  meaning  of  the  writers,  they  could 
not  have  had  hit  meaning ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
studied  exclusion  of  inconsistent  eipressions  re- 
sembles too  much  those  controversial  arts — that 
packing  of  literary  juries — which  distinguish  the 
construction  of  the  *  Catena  Patrvm,^'  and  other 

Sortions  of  the  'Tracts;*  and  which  compelled 
Ir.  Goode  to  exclaim — *  However  we  msy  ac- 
count for  it,  truth  has  been  sacrificed.'  Auj 
fault,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  do 
not  attribute  to  Dr.  Pusey,  who  clearly  had  no 
hand  in  it ;  it  must  be  charged  on  the  friend,  more 
zealous  than  wise,  who  compiled  the  Appendix. 
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versial  works  of  Romanists  and  Protestants 
on  the  subject  of  Transubstantiation,  know 
full  well.  We  have  one  Father  ^against  an- 
other, and  the  same  Father  often  against 
himself.  If  Chrysostom,  in  his  extravagant 
rhetoric,  tells  us  of  the  *  tongue  reddened 
with  the  most  awful  blood,*  and  *  that  to 
those  who  desire  it,  He  hath  given  Himself, 
not  only  to  see  but  to  touch,  and  to  eat,  and 
to  fix  their  teeth  in  his  flesh ;'  he  kindly 
balances  the  statement  by  saying,  that  *  the 
bread  is  esteemed  worthy  to  be  called  the 
Lord's  body,  although  the  nature  of  bread 
remains  in  it.'  If  Tertullian  in  one  place 
assures  us,  that  *  believers  partake  of  the 
grace  of  the  Eucharist,  by  the  cutting  up 
and  distribution  of  the  Lord's  body  ;'  he  in 
another  also  assures  us,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  Scripture  phrase,  '  this  is  my  body,'  is, 
•  this  is  the  representation  of  my  body.' 
If  Justin  magnifies  the  rite  by  affirming, 
Hhat  the  food  which  has  been  blessed  with 
the  word  of  blessing  from  him,  is  likewise 
ihe  flesh  and  blood  of  the  same  incarnate 
Jesus,'  he  none  the  less  affirms,  that  '  the 
Eucharist  is  the  commemoration  of  our 
Lord's  padsion.' 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  many 
of  the  expressions  cited  from  the  Fathers 
are  so  irreverent  and  absurd,  that  if  they 
had  but  occurred  in  modern  writers — if 
they  were  not  covered'  by  the  *  hoar  of 
ages/ — Dt.  Pusey  and  his  school,  we  are 
convinced,  would  be  the  first  to  condemn 
them.  Strange,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim, 
that  what  would  be  pronounced  fanatical 
nonsense  in  the  mouth  of  a  Whitefield  or  a 
Wesley,  is  denominated  sacred  and  holy  if 
uttered  by  the  lips  of  Chrysostom  or  Jerome. 
Yet  so  it  is ;  '  the  nonsense  of  one  age  be- 
comes the  wisdom  of  another,  and  an  an- 
cient farthing  moulders  into  infinitely  more 
value  than  a  modern  guinea.' 

« With  8harpen*d  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
Th'  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore  ; 
This  the  blue  varnisb,  that  the  greeo  endears, 
The  Kacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years.' 

That  many  of  the  English  Divines,  partly 
participating  in  the  solicitude  of  the  Fa- 
thers to  invest  the  Eucharist  with  a  super- 
natural character,  partly  yielding  to  the  su- 
perstitious prejudices  which  the  long  tri- 
umph of  the  doctrine  ofTransubstantiation 
had  nurtured,  have  given  expression  to  opin- 
ions quite  as  incomprehensible  and  transcen- 
dental as  those  of  the  Romish  church,  can- 
not be  denied.   It  is  equally  dear^  as  Dr.  Pu- 
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sey  admits,  that  not  a  few  are  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  and  defy  all  interpretation. 
Many  of  them  contend,  indeed,  that  there 
is  a  *  real  presence'  in  the  sense  that  Christ 
is  truly  present ;  but  then  it  is  not  a  *  nata 
ral'  or  a  'carnal'  presence;  his  *  body*  is 
present,  but  then  it  is  *  spiritually,'  *  mys- 
tically,' present.     In  spite  of  all  this  jargon, 
one  might  suppose,  from  many  expressions, 
that  they,  after  all,  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  consistent  Protestant  means — ^that  there 
is  no  change  in  the  elements  at  all— that 
the  words  are  to  be  understood  figuratively, 
and  not  literally — that  the  bread  and  the 
wine  are  but  symbols,  vividly  suggesting, 
through  the  senses    and  imagination,  the 
great  ani  momentous  truths  they  coramein- 
orate ;  and  the  analogy  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  effects  of  the  one  upon  the  physi- 
cal, and  of  the  other  upon  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  man.     Such  are  certain  expressions 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  such  many  of  Hooker. 
Yet  is  it  certain,  that  many  of  the  Anglican 
Divines  contend  for  something  much  more 
than  this,  though  they  know  not  what ;  some- 
thing as  perfectly  unintelligible  as  transub- 
stantiation  itself,  and  which  seems,  at  all 
events  logically,  to  involve  it.     They  use 
expressions,,  in  fact,  which  irresistibly  sug- 
gest the  idea,  that   they  wished,  under  a 
cloud  of  words,  to  glide  away  from  the  con- 
troversy, and  to  strike  a  hollow  truce  with 
Rome  by  the  aid  of  an  ambiguity. 

They  afiirm  that  there  is  a  change,  a  stu- 
pendous change,  effected  in  the  elements 
by  the  formula  of  consecration,  but  not 
transubstantiation ;  those  elements  literal- 
ly, not  figuratively,  becotne  the  very  flesh 
and  blood-  of  Christ,  while  there  is  no 
change  of  the  natural  substance  of  bread 
and  wine ;  the  '  body '  of  Christ  is  there, 
only  it  is  there  *  spiritually  ;'  it  is  'really' 
present,  but  not  *  corporeally ;'  it  is  a  pre- 
sence not  *  local,*  but  *  super-local/— to 
use  Mr.  Newman's  explanatory  jargon  in 
'Tract  No.  90.'  Now  what  may  be  the 
spiritual  presence  of  Vibody,  what  its  *  sub- 
stantial,' but  not  *  corporeal '  presence  ;* 
what  it  is  for  a  body  to  be  not  *  locally,* 
but '  super-locally '  present,  is,  at  all  events, 
as  incomprehensible  as  the  Romanist  pro- 
position of  the  *  accidents '  remaining  with- 
out the  '  substances ;'  and  both  alike  we  may 
hope  to  understand  when  we  have  solved 
the  noted  question  propounded  in  Martinus 
Scriblerus,  *  whether,  besides  the  real  be- 

•  See  particularly  the  extracts   from  Co«iw» 
cited  in  Dr.  Posey's  Appeodls. 
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ing  of  actual  being,  there  be  any  other  be- 
ing necessary  to  cause  a  thing  to  be.' 

Well  may  Mr.  Alexander  exclaim,  *  What 
between  the  anxiety  of  the  Anglicans  to 
maintain  the  real  presence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  dread  of  using  words  that 
would  fix  upon  them  the  advocacy  of  tran- 
substantiation  on  the  other,  their  state- 
ments are  to  common  understandings  some- 
what impenetrable.'* 

It  is  in  Tain  for  Dr.  Puscy  to  tell  us 
that  such  things  are  great  mysteries,  and 
that,  by  the  very  nature  of  mysteries,  they 
are  totally  incomprehensible.  We  refuse 
not  to  believe  mysteries,  merely  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  such,  for  we  believe 
many;  we  ask  only  the  £a:/rin£tc  evidence 
that  we  are  called  on  to  believe  them  ;  and 
that  the  mysteries  themselves,  though  Me 
cannot  solve  them,  siiould  be  at  least  capa- 
ble of  being  conveyed  in  terms  that  are 
neither  absolutely  devoid  of  meaning,  nor 
absolutely  contradictory.  To  deal  with  the 
second  condition  first;  Me  affirm,  that  in 
the  present  case,  the  very  propositions  are 
either  iucon.prehensible  or  contradictory. 
A  change,  which  changes  a  thing,  and 
which  }et  leaves  it  as  it  was — a  change, 
these  are  the  words,  by  which  bread  and 
wine  liter  ally  become  flesh  and  blood,  and 
yet  remain  bread  and  wine — a  body  ^jfirit- 
ually  present — present,  not  locally,  but 
super-locally — are,  in  any  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  terms,  either  wholly  unintelligible 
or  diametrically  contradictory.  The  Ro- 
manist himself  is  not  driven  to  more  des- 
perate straits  in  the  management  of  his 
theory,  and  can  evade  objections  with  a 
more  plausible  sophistry.  W  hen  we  remind 
him  of  Bellarmine's  expression,  '  thai  the 
body  of  the  Lord  is  sensibly  touched  with 
the  hands,  broken  and  bruisied  \\ith  the 
teeth ;'  'Ah  !'  he  replies,  *  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  sacramental  species, — medi- 
antibus  sptcicbus.' 

As  to  the  first  condition ;  it  surely  well 
behoves  those  who  thrust  these  metaphysical 
subtleties  into  theology,  and  then  call  them 
'  sacred  truths,'  to  be  ready,  at  all  events, 
with  that  extrinsic  evidence  which  can 
alone  justify  us  in  receiving  any  mystery. 
To  this  the  answer  is  prompt, — *  It  is  ex- 
pressly said,  "  This  is  my  body ;"  '  and  we 
admk,  that  if  this  expression  is  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  the  answer  is  plain 
enough^ — so  plain,   that  we  wonder  that 

*  ^nglO'Catholicism  not  Apostolical^  p.  393. 
The  whole  passage  well  worthy  of  perusal. 
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any   controvertists  should    trouble    them- 
selves  to    accumulate    strong    quotations 
from  the  Fathers;  for  scarcely  one  is  to 
strong  as  the  words    of   institution,   and 
none  can  be  stronger.     This  the  Roman- 
ists allege.     And  the  answer  to  the  plea, 
thus  narrowed,  is  equally  plain.     We  say 
to  those  who  thus  reason, — *  Then  fairly 
apply  the   same  reasoning  to  other  pass- 
ages,— to  the  metaphorical  language  of  the 
Bible  generally — to  analogous  expressions 
of  our  Lord  himself;  or  as  fairly  show  why 
you  do  in  the  one  case  what  you  do  not  in 
the  other.    Do  not  interpret  Him,  uho,  be- 
ing the  wisest  of  teachers,  and  knowing  the 
nature  of  man,  employed  parable  and  me- 
taphor more  largely  than  any  other  teacher 
ever  did — do  not   interpret  Him,  on  this 
single  occasion,  as  you  never  do  on  any 
other.     When  our  Lord  says,  **  I  am  the 
vine," — **  I  am  the  door," — **  I  am  the  re- 
surrection,"— or  (to  adduce  passages  which 
are  equally  conclusive,  though  we  do  not  re* 
collect  seeing  them  urged  by  controvertists) 
— when  He  says,  "  He  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God,  the  same  is  my  mother,  and  sister, 
and  brother ;" — "  My  meat  and  my  drink 
is  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father ;"  when  he 
says,  on  the  cross,  to  his  mother,  concern- 
ing John,  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son,"  and 
to  John,    "  Behold   thy    mother,"    not  to 
mention  numberless  other  cases;  no  man 
feels  any  temptation  to  talk  metaphysical 
nonsense,  or  proposes  to  discover  any  tran- 
scendental mysteries.    We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  you  find  such  mysteries  in  this 
one  passage,  only  because  you  want  to  find 
them  there.'      What  Selden  said  so  truly  of 
Transubstantiation,  may  be  equally  said  of 
every  other  theory  which  depends  on  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  insti- 
tuiton, — *  It  is  nothing  but  rhetoric  turned 
into  logic.** 

Meantime,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  truly  ob- 
serves, all  men,  in  fact,  whatever  may  be 
their  pretences,  must  come  to  the  figurative 
at  last.  On  the  words,  '  This  cup,'  dLc, 
he  asks,  '  To  what  can  tovto  refer  but  to 
notrigiov,  "  this  cup,"  and  let  whatsoever 
sense  be  affixed  to  it  afterwards,  if  it  do  not 
suppose  a  figure,  then  there  is  no  such  thing 


*  We  had  written  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Pusey's 
Sermon  before  the  valuable  pamphlet  of  Professor 
Lee  attracted  our  notice.  Hib  views  of  the  in- 
conclusivenees  of  Dr.  Pusey's  defence,  and  of  th« 
fallacy  of  his  catena^  coincide  with  our  own. 
And  his  denunciation  of  the  whole  Oxford  sys> 
tern  is  equally  honest  and  eloquent. 
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as  figures,  or  words,  or  truth,  or  things.'* 
He  afterwards  affirms  and  shows,  '  that 
there  is  in  the  words  of  institution  such 
a  heap  of  tropes  and  figurative  speeches, 
that  almost  in  every  word  there  is  plainly  a 
trope.'t 

Dr.  Pusey  bears  the  general  character  of 
an  amiable  and  modest  man.  We  regret, 
in  common  with  Professor  Garbett,  that  he 
should,  in  the  preface  to  his  Sermon,^  have 
departed  from  his  usual  character.  He 
talks  of  the  opposition  or  ridicule  which  his 
theory  of  the  Eucharist  may  meet  with  as 
blasphemy  and  profanity.  Not  a  shadow  of 
a  misgiving  does  he  seem  to  have,  that  he 
may  by  possibility  be  mistaken,  or  that  a 
doctrine  which  his  fellow  Christians,  mem- 
bers of  the  very  same  church,  are  either 
constrained  to  denominate  jargon,  or,  so  far 
as  they  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  mean- 
ing, to  denounce  as  contrary  to  the  very 
Articles  which  he  has  sworn  that  he  be- 
lieves, can  be  any  other  than  absolute  truth. 
The  whole  opening  paragraph  is  worthy 
rather  of  Hildebrand  than  of  Dr.  Pusey. 
But  we  forbear  to  comment  longer  on  this 
mournful  spectacle,  and  content  ourselves 
with  recommending  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  the  mild  and  dignified  rebuke  of 
Professor  Garbett. 

With  regard  to  the  chargeof  blasphemy 
and  profanity,'  so  lightly  preferred  against 
those  who  merely  question  Dr.  Pusey's  in- 
fallibility, we  can  only  say,  that  we  trust  no 
conscientious  man  will  hesitate  freely  to  de- 
nounce, and,  if  necessary,  ridicule,  what  he 
sincerely  believes  most  pernicious  'non- 
sense,' merely  because  some  are  pleased  to 
call  it  a  *  sacred  mystery.'  Ineffably  pain- 
ful as  it  may  be  to  a  devout  mind  to  speak 
of  follies,  which  even  touch  on  subjects 
truly  sacred,  in  the  terms  they  deserve,  still 
it  is  only  the  more  necessary  from  that  very 
connection;  and  on  ikem  be  the  scandal 
who  create  the  necessity.  If  to  do  this  be 
'  blasphemy,'  we  have  an  ample  warrant  in 
the  conduct  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  An- 
glican divines^  who,  in  dealing  with  tran- 

*  On  TransubBtantiatioD,  Sect.  5. 

t  Ibid.  Sect.  6. 

t  *  It  is  with  pain  that  the  following  Sermon 
is  published.  For  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
not  to  foresee  one  portion  of  its  effects ;  what 
Hoodsi  namely,  of  blasphemy  asainst  holy  trath 
will  be  poured  forth  by  the  infidel,  or  heretical, 
or  secular  and  anti-religious  papers  with  which 
our  church  and  country  are  at  this  time  afflicted. 
It  is  like  casting  with  one's  own  bands,  that 
which  is  most  sacred,  to  be  outraged  and  pro> 
faned .' — Prefaet. 
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substantiation,  (which  cannot  be  less  sacred 
in  the  eye  of  Romanists  than  is  Dr.  Pusey's 
theory  in  his  own,)  have,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
expresses  it,  much  of  that  'Macedonian 
simplicity  which  calls  things  by  their  right 
names.'  We  feel  that  we  have  kept  far 
within  the  limits  of  South,  who  calls  trau- 
substantiation  '  the  most  stupendous  piece 
of  nonsense  that  ever  was  owned  in  the 
face  of  a  rational  world ;'  and  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  who  scruples  not  to  say,  in  his  long 
enumeration  of  its  absurdities — '  By  this 
doctrine,  the  same  thing  stays  in  a  place 
and  goes  away  from  it;  it  removes  from 
itself,  and  yet  abides  close  by  itself,  and  in 
itself,  and  out  of  itself;  ....  It  is  brought 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  yet  is  nowhere 
in  the  way,  nor  ever  stirs  out  of  heaven 
....  It  makes  a  thing  contained  bigger 
than  that  which  contains  it,  and  all  Christ's 
body  to  go  into  a  part  of  his  body;  his 
whole  head^into  his  own  mouth,  if  he  did  eat 
the  eucharist,  as  it  is  probable  he  did,  and 
certain  that  he  might  have  done.'  In  fact, 
a  great  part  of  his  treatise  on  the  subject, 
and  especially  the  eleventh  section,  is  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  the  severest  ridicule. 
But  probably  Dr.  Pusey  is  of  the  opinion 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  condemns 
laughter  in  toto.  Verily  if  laughter  be  sin- 
ful, neither  Dr.  Pusey  nor  Clement  ought 
to  have  written.  We  may  well  say,  as  Pas 
cal  to  the  Jesuits — that  we  are  far  enough 
from  ridiculing  sacred  things,  in  ridiculing 
such  things  as  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  of  the 
Eucharist — '  Je  me  suis  deja  justifie  sur  ces 
points ;  et  on  est  bien  eloign^  d'etre  expos6 
S.  ce  vice,  quand  on  n'a  qu'a  parler  des 
opinions  que  j'ai  rapport#es  de  vos  au- 
teurs.'* 

But  whatever  the  extravagances  of  Dr. 
Pusey  may  be,  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Mr.  Newman.  The  latter  ad- 
vances much  more  rapidly  on  the  *  line  of 
Catholicism;'  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  extraordinary  *  development  *  which  has 
recently  characterized  his  comet-like  ca- 
reer, he  must  surely  be  now  near  his  peri- 
helion. His  recantation  of  his  unfilial 
speeches  against  Rome,  uttered  in  the  com- 
parative darkness  of  a  Tractator,  are  well 
known.  His  last  volume  of  sermons,  like 
Mr.  Ward's  Articles  in  the  BriHsh  Critic, 
has  been  received  with  shouts  ofrapture  by 
the  principal  Catholic  Periodicals  of  the 
empire.  In  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  be  haj" 
endeavored  to  establish  principles  which 

*  Pascars  Latres  Prommei^tks^  (lio  xl) 
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would  serve  at  once  to  autheoticate  the 
'  church  system  '  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
tales  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  very  dotage  of  superstition,  are  gravely 
propounded  ad  worthy  of  all  belief  and  rev* 
erence.  These  principles  have  already 
been  applied  in  the  series  of  Lives  of  the 
English  Saints,'  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, under  his  auspices  and  with  his  ap- 
probation ;  in  which  the  monasticism,  the 
pilgrimages,  the  miracles,  the  superstitions, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  religious  life  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  recommended  to  our 
faith  and  veneration.  Certainly  the  most 
conclusive  method  of  maintaining  the 
'church  system,'  is  by  affirming  the  quasi- 
inspiration  of  the  men  who  developed  it,  and 
the  miraculous  attestations  with  which  their 
doctrine  has  been  confirmed.  Towards  the 
former,  an  initial  attempt  was  made  in 
'  Tract  89,'  *  On  the  mysticism  of  the  Fa- 
thers,' in  which  so  many  of  the  stupendous 
errors  of  patristic  allegory  are  not  only  de- 
feuded  but  eulogized.  Of  interpretations, 
which,  apart  from  inspiration,  no  man  could 
have  imagined  to  be  warranted  by  the  text, 
and  which,  except  on  that  supposition,  must 
seem  the  merest  dreams  of  a  crazed  fancy, 
it  is  said,  '  the  holy  fathers  well  knew  what 
they  were  about ;  they  proceeded  in  inter- 
preting Scripture  on  the  surest  ground — 
the  warrant  of  Scripture  itself  in  analogous 
cases.'  This,  it  will  be  recollected,  ap- 
plies to  examples  no  less  fanciful  than  that 
bj  which  the  *  five  barley  loaves '  in  the 
miracle,  are  by  some  made  to  represent 
*  the  five  senses ;'  and  by  others,  the  '  five 
books  of  Moses !' 

Now  to  justify  the  Fathers  because  they 
imitate  inspired  men  in  duing  only  what 
inspiration  can  enable  men  to  do,  is  to  at- 
tribute to  them — what  some  of  them,  in- 
deed, on  particular  occasions  are  not  slow 
to  attribute  to  themselves — the  gift  of  in- 
spiration. 

The  same  desperate  courage  which  led 
the  writer  of  the  above  Tract  to  claim  pre- 
ternatural wisdom  for  an  indefinite  portion 
of  the  worst  inanities  of  patristic  allegory, 
and  to  convert  the  very  babblings  of  dotage 
into  proofs  of  a  quasi-inspiration,  has  led 
Mr.  Newman  to  patronize  an  indefinite,  but 
very  large  portion  of  the  monkish  miracles ; 
thus  boldly  accepting  the  challenge  of  Mr. 
Baden  Powell,  in  his  able  Essay  on  Tradi- 
tion. That  gentleman  jnstly  contends,  that 
the  Traditional  system  requires  the  attesta- 
tion of  miracles  as  much  as  that  of  the  New 
Testaoaent.      Very  well;    Mr.    Newman 
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has  consistently  provided  it;  so  that  now 
the  church  system,  disclosed  by  inspired 
Fathers,  is  confirmed  by  monkish  miracles; 
and  surely  they  are  worthy  of  each  other. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  are  more  celestial, 
the  allegorical  mysteries  of  the  Fathers, 
or  the  thaumaturgic  achievements  of  the 
Monks. 

Mr.  Newman's  Essay  on  Miracles  is  pre- 
fixed to  an  English  translation  of  a  portion 
of  Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History.  The 
E^say  originated  in  a  kind  desire  to  assist 
the  reader  in  dealing  with  '  those  supernat- 
ural narratives'  which  are  so  plentifully 
spread  over  the  voluminous  work  of  the 
Romanist  historian.  '  It  will  naturally  sug- 
gest itself  to  the  reader,'  says  Mr.  Newman, 
'  to  form  some  judgment  upon  them ;  and  a 
perplexity,  perhaps  a  painful  perplexity, 
may  ensue  from  the  difficulty  of  doing  so. 
This  being  the  case,'  adds  the  provident 
Essayist,  '  it  is  inconsiderate  and  almost 
wanton,  to  bring  such  subjects  before  him, 
without  making  at  least  the  attempt  to  as- 
sist him  in  disposing  of  them.'*  Some  maj 
doubt  whether  it  was  necessary  for  a  clergy- 
man of  the  English  church  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  reader  at  all,  in  so  question- 
able a  shape  as  that  of  a  Romanist's  history ; 
but  having  chosen  to  conduct  us  into  a  la- 
byrinth, it  was  kind  to  provide  us  at  the 
same  time  with  a  clue.  Mr.  Newman's  b^* 
nevolence  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  earl  j 
settlers  in  America,  who  it  is  said,  bestow- 
ed inestimable  benefits  on  the  aborigines 
by  making  them  acquainted  with  certain 
valuable  medicinal  agents;  and  that  the  ab* 
origines  might  not  be  ignorant  of  their  ob- 
ligations, they  took  care  to  introduce  the 
diseases  for  which  those  medicines  were 
specifics,  at  the  same  time. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Newman 
contends  not  only  for  a  multitude  of  primi* 
tive  miracles,  hui  o£ mediaval  miracles  also 
— in  fact  for  miracles  in  all  ages — for  '  there 
have  been  at  all  times  true  miracles  and 
false  miracles.' t  So  that  here  again  we 
should  be  left  in  an  ecstacy  of  wonder  that 
he  did  not  repair  to  that  church  which, 
whether  any  other  has  the  like  privilege  or 
not,  must  have  had  its  system  thus  preter- 
naturally  authenticated,  were  it  not  that  he 
leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  English  church  has  been  fa- 
vored with  similar  authentication.  Indeed, 
on  his  principles,  as  we  shall  shortly  see, 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  may  not  be  a  miracle. 


Page  xii. 
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We  shall  devote  a  page  or  two  to  the  con« 
sideration  of  his  principles. 

No  theist,  we  presume,  can  have  any 
doubt  about  the  possibility  of  miracles. 
He  who  believes  in  a  Creator  of  all  things, 
can  have  little  difficulty  in  believing  that 
He  who  imposed  the  laws  of  nature  can  al- 
ter, suspend,  or  dispense  with  them,  at  His 
almighty  will.  And  if  any  probable  reason 
can  be  assigned  worthy  of  such  an  interpo- 
sition, a  philosophic  mind  will  allow  that  it 
fairly  meets  the  merely  a  priori  presump- 
tion, arising  from  the  admitted  infrequency 
of  such  an  occurrence.  To  infer  from  that 
infrequency  alone  that  miracles  never  have 
occurred,  and  never  will,  is  just  as  unphilo- 
sophic  a  prejudice  as  that  which  led  the 
Indian  prince — to  employ  Hume's  celebra- 
ted instance,  and  which,  by-the-by,  is  suffi* 
cient  to  demolish  his  theory — to  deny  that 
there  ever  was  or  could  be  such  a  thing  as 
ice — a  conclusion,  which,  however  natural 
to  his  uniform  experience,  was  certainly 
any  thing  but  Baconian  :  or  it  is  as  unphi- 
losophic  a  prejudice  as  that  which  gener- 
ally makes  the  young  natural  philosopher 
stand  aghast  when  he  first  hears  propound- 
ed the  first  law  of  motion — to  him  an  in- 
comprehensible paradox.  All  such  prejudi- 
ces are  of  the  same  nature.  They  lead  us 
hastily  to  infer  that  that  cannot  be  which 
is  not  familiar  to  us.  Purging  his  mind, 
therefore,  from  nny  such  idola  tribus,  the 
philosophic  inquirer  will  make  the  ques- 
tion of  an  alleged  miracle  simply  a  question 
of  evidence;  and  if  that  be  sufficient,  he 
will  not  reject  it,  simply  because  it  is  a 
phenomenon  unfamiliar  to  him.  Nor  will 
he  forget  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  evidence  is  so  strong,  that  it  would  be 
yet  more  unphilosophic  to  reject  the  evi- 
dence than  to  admit  the  phenomenon  ;  that 
it  may  be  in  fact  so  strong  as  to  allow  him 
<Mily  the  alternative  of  admitting  one  of  two 
miracles ;— of  admitting  either  a  partial  vi- 
olation of  the  laws  of  the  material  world, 
or  a  total  subversion  of  the  laws  of  the  mor- 
al world  ;  which,  as  operating  in  a  number 
of  minds,  are  just  as  invariable.  If,  there- 
fore, (to  '  try  the  theorem  upon  a  simple 
case/  as  Paley  has  remarked,)  a  number 
of  men,  of  previously  good  character,  were 
all  to  depose  to  the  same  facts,  not  explica- 
ble, except  on  the  hypothesis  of  miracle; — 
ivere  to  persist  in  the  same  story,  not  only 
without  any  assignable  motive,  but  against 
every  assignable  motive:  separately  and 
collective!]^;  under-  the  severest  examina- 
tions,   amidst   menaces,    tortures,  and  in 
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<  death  itself— we  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  sane  man  in  the  world  who  would 
not  rather  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  facts, 
than  in  this  total  subversion  of  every  prin- 
ciple, both  of  man's  physical  and  moral  na- 
ture.* 

But  whether  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  a  miracle  has  occurred  or  not,  will  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  evidence.  If  Mr.  Newman's  tests  be 
thought  sufficient,  we  hardly  know  any  le- 
gend wild  enough  to  be  unworthy  of  human 
belief. 

Mr.  Newman  insinuates,  with  that  peril- 
ous disregard  of  Scripture  which  will  give 
no  little  delight  to  infidelity,  but  which 
quite  corresponds  with  the  tone  of  No.  85 
of  the  Tracts,  that  if  we  reject  the  '  eccle- 
siastical miracles,'  we  shaJl  be  grievously 
troubled  in  defending  those  of  the  Bible. 
Yet  he  himself  has  fully  admitted  that  the 
latter  are  precisely  catalogued  and  ascer- 

*  An  inability  to  weigh  the  force  of  moral 
evidence — to  see  when,  in  effect,  it  would  be  a 
miracle  that  it  should  prove  false — is  a  strikinf; 
characteristic  of  German  theologians :  they  wouia 
rather  admit  a  thousand  mortu  miracles  than  a 
single  physical  one.  We  not  only  see  this  id  the 
writinffs  of  Neologians,  in  whom  it  might  more 
naturally  be  expected,  but  even  in  those  who 
have  no  occasion  for  such  violent  hypotheses; 
those,  in  fact,  who  admit  the  most  stupendous 
supernatural  events  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  truth  of  the  documents  which  record  them  I 
We  mav  instance  Neander,  who  in  his  Gesckiekte 
dcr  Pfianiung  und  Leitung  der  Ckrutlichtn 
Kirche^  and  in  his  Lebtn  Jf^u^  not  seldom  resorts 
to  most  Tiolent  methods  of  interpretation,  and 
most  improbable  surmises,  to  reduce  a  miracle  to 
the  stature  of  an  ordinary  event.  Thos  he  thinks 
the  judgment  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  them  to  have  died  of 
a  sudden  pang  of  remorse,  and  the  shame  of 
public  detection  !  Query — What  is  theprobabil- 
ity  that  two  persons,  within  an  hour  or  so,  each 
unwitting  of  toe  other's  fate,  should  both  drop  down 
dead  of  remorse,  for  a  crime  which  they  bad  not 
for  a  moment  hesitated  to  conspire  and  commit, 
and  which  they  had  carried  off,  up  to  the  moment 
of  detection,  with  unfaltering  effrontery  i  In  '^ 
same  manner,  we  constantly  find  this  class  of 
theologians  endeavoring  to  render  miracles  (»r 
less  stupendous  than  those  they  admit  to  be  troly 
such)  easy  to  Omnipotence — not  caring,  mean- 
while, what'  burdens  of  absurdity,  contimdictfon, 
and  improbability,  they  lay  npon  poor  humanit/t 
by  whose  agency  they  are  per&rmed,  or  by  whost 
pen  thev  are  recorded.  It  is  not  a  little  curio"* 
that  such  universal  horror  of  a  miracle  should  n© 
manifested,  in  a  country  in  which,  from  th«  ^  J* 
of  Paracelsus,  to  those  of  Mesmer,  the  ^y^ 
and  most  visionary  theories  of  physics  h^^^J^*'"  f 
thousands  of  credulous  admirers.  On  bekalt  oi 
such  theories,  many  a  German  speculstor  wi 
exercise  a  thousand  times  as  much  fiddi  u  ^^°' 
b«  oeceaaary  to  make  him  a  sober  ChriftisB* 
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tained,  instead  of  being  intermingled,  like 
those  for  which  he  contends,  with  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  admitted  impostures; 
that  they  are  supported  by  the  same  evi- 
dence which  proves  all  or  none,  while  the 
former  are  insulated,  and  supported  by  va- 
rious degrees  of  evidence.  What  is  yet 
more,  he  has  admitted  the  glaring  contrast 
in  spirit,  tone,  and  internal  evidence,  be- 
tween the  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  mir- 
acles ;  and  that,  whatever  be  their  external 
evidence,  there  is  the  widest  conceivable  dif- 
ference in  their  intrinsic  claims  to  atten- 
tion. We  may  further  remark,  1st,  that  if 
some  of  the  Scripture  miracles  be  wrought 
on  occasions  apparently  as  trivial  as  thou- 
sands of  those  which  fill  the  pages  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  the  proportions  in  the 
numbers  are  altogether  reversed;  the  ex- 
ceptions in  the  former  case  become  the  rule 
in  the  latter.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
monkish  miracles  are  visibly  stamped  with 
legendary  characteristics,  which,  though 
difficult  to  enumerate,  are  as  rapidly 
seized  by  the  mind  as  those  peculiarities  of 
feature  by  which  we  discriminate  one  face 
from  another.  But  2d,  (and  this  is  the 
chief  point,)  the  comparatively  few  cases  of 
miraculous  occurrence  recorded  in  Scrip- 
tare,  which  at  all  resemble  those  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  are  admitted  to  be  au- 
thenticated, not  by  their  intrinsic  evidence, 
but  by  the  multiform  and  independent 
proofs  which  substantiate  the  rest^  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  system  of  which  they 
form  a  subordinate  part.  They  are  sus- 
tained only  by  other  facts  with  which  they 
are  in  combination ;  they  float,  not  from 
their  absolute  buoyancy,  but  on  account  of 
the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  on 
which  they  rest ;  just  as  iron,  which  will 
sink  in  water,  will  swim  in  mercury. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles  ;  and  Mr.  Newman  in  effect  ad- 
mits it,  (p.  25,)  and  in  other  places,  where 
he  is  much  more  successful  in  stating  the 
objection  than  in  removing  it. 

But  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  bear- 
ing of  the  general  argument  upon  the 
Scripture  miracles,  which  may  safely  be 
lefl  to  their  proper  evidence,  we  proceed  to 
inquire  what  are  the  claims  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical miracles  to  attention,  and  whether 
they  are  supported  by  that  degree  of  evi- 
dence which  justifies  the  belief  of  them. 

We  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Newman  (by 
a  style  of  logic  but  too  characteristic  of 
him)  has  kept  out  of  sight  all  the  principal 
arguments  which  prove,  that  the  overwhelm- 
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ing  majority  of  those  miracles  are  so  evi- 
dently fabulous  as  to  make  it  highly  unrea- 
sonable to  affirm  that  any  are  not :  and  that 
if  there  be  any  that  are  not,  it  is  for  such 
reasons  impossible  to  establish  their  actual 
occurrence.  We  shall  endeavor  to  supply 
his  deficiencies,  and  to  give  a  fair  account 
of  the  general  state  of  the  evidence;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regard,  with  the  extremest  degree  of 
suspicion,  the  infinitesimal  minority  which 
might  otherwise  be  thought  less  suspicious 
In  order  to  obviate  every  cavil,  however, 
we  will  then  proceed  to  canvass  the  partic- 
ular evidence  in  one  or  two  of  Mr.  New- 
man's very  strongest  cases,  and  show  how 
utterly  inadequate  it  is. 

A  candid  man,  we  apprehend,  would  find 
it  quite  sufficient  merely  to  inspect  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  bulk  of  ecclesiastical 
miracles,  to  pronounce  not  only  on  their 
claims  to  attention,  but  to  decide  that  any 
claims  to  miraculous  agency — in  ages  in 
which  credulity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  false- 
hood on  the  other,  were  so  rife,  and  in 
which  such  a  countless  multitude  of  now 
universally  exploded  fables  could  be  either 
forged  or  believed — are  in  an  inconceivably 
greater  ratio  likely  to  be  false  than  true. 
The  immense  number  of  these  miracles — 
the  very  profusion  and  waste  of  the  mirac- 
ulous energy — the  triviality  of  the  occa- 
sions on  which  the  large  mass  of  them  were 
wrought — the  mean,  the  ridiculous,  pur- 
poses they  served — the  grotesque  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  their  perform- 
ance— the  singular  marks  of  fraudulent  or 
legendary  origin  which  pervade  them — are 
alone  sufficient  to  render  faith  in  the  few 
which  appear  somewhat  less  incredible, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  ever  imposed 
upon  mortals.  But  this  presumption  is 
greatly  strengthened  when  we  consider  the 
general  state  of  the  evidence,  and  remem- 
ber that  the  four  following  facts  are  not  only 
notorious,  but  admitted  on  all  hands,  and 
are  in  effect  admitted  by  Mr.  Newman  him- 
self. 

1.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  in 
the  earliest  remains  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity— where,  if  any  where,  one  might  ex- 
pect the  continued  exertion  of  those  mirac- 
ulous agencies,  which  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  Christianity — ^there,  precisely,  the 
traces  of  miracles  are  the  faintest,  and  the 
claims  to  their  performance  least  decisive. 
Moreover,  the  events  of  a  supposed  mirac- 
ulous character  are  either  just  of  that  spe- 
cies which,  in  all  ages,  have  most  eanly 
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imposed  on  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting — 
which  knaves  can  most  easily  simulate,  or 
enthusiasm  most  easily  mistake  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  tvfQyov(i$yo^)  ;*  or  if  they  are 
of  a  more  decisively  miraculous  character, 
those  who  relate  them  do  not  pretend  to 
have  been  eye-witnesses,  or  give  any  cir- 
cumstantial statement  whatsoever,  but  mere- 
ly report  them  on  that  loose  kind  of  evi- 
dence on  which  Goldsmith's  mad  dog  was 
convicted — '  the  report  was  received  from  a 
neighbor,  who  had  it  from  another,  who 
was  told  it  from  one  who  had  it  on  excel- 
lent authority.'  But  now,  after  a  period  of 
prolonged  silence — a  most  unaccountable 
stagnation  of  the  miraculous  energy — we 
find,  to  our  no  little  wonder,  that  it  has  be- 
come more  active  than  ever ;  and  that,  too, 
just  when,  considering  what  was  its  primary 
and  express  object,  as  stated  in  the  great 
volume  of  inspiration  itself,  its  interposi- 
tions would  seem  least  necessary.  In  other 
words,  the  miracles  are  found  increasing  in 
frequency  as  Christianity  appears  to  require 
them  less.  They  also  appear  to  increase 
in  precise  ratio  to  the  growth  of  supersti- 
tion and  credulity;  till  at  length  they  are 
poured  forth  with  such  profusion,  that,  if 
we  were  to  credit  some  of  the  monkish  le- 
gends, there  would  seem  to  be  some  danger 
lest  the  very  cheapness  of  the  miracles 
should  destroy  their  nature.  'They  be- 
come,' as  Jeremy  Taylor  expresses  it,  '  a 
daily  extraordinary,  a  supernatural  natural 
event,  a  perpetual  wonder,  that  is,  a  won- 
der and  no  wonder.'  In  ancient  Athens, 
it  was  said,  you  might  find  more  gods  than 
men  ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  legends,  you  will  find  more 
miracles  than  ordinary  events.  Daniel 
O'Rourke  '  wondered  *  in  his  mind  how  an 
eagle  came  to  speak  like  a  Christian  :'  in 
reading  many  of  the  above  legends  we  are 
surprised  at  nothing  of  the  kind — all  our 
afltonishment  is  to  find  a  monk  speaking 
like  one. 

2.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of  some 
of  the  Fathers— of  Cbrysostom  in  particu- 
lar, roost  distinctly  and  repeatedly — that 
miracles  bad  ceased,  and  that  events  pre- 
tending to  that  character  were  rather  to  be 

*  Origen  expreisly  nys  of  the  casting  out  of 

Do? iU,   OK    hrtvoy  yj^   iitwrmt  rd   rotadror  vpirrowri. 

'  The  general  ityle  of  the  early  writeri,*  says 
Middleton,  is  as  vagae  aa  possible;  'sncb  and 
such  works  are  done  amongst  us,  or  by  us;  by 
oar  people  ;  by  a  few ;  by  many ;  by  our  exorcists ; 
by  iffnorant  laymen,  women,  boys,  and  any  simple 
Cbnistiaii  whatsoever.' , 
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looked  upon  as  the  tricks  of  jugglers  or 
the  delusions  of  fanaticism.*  If,  on  other 
occasions,  in  compliance  with  the  preju- 
dices of  his  age,  or  in  compliment  to  the 
'  glorious  martyrs,'  he  is  pleased  to  contra- 
dict himself,  and  to  proclaim  the  efficacy  of 
their  holy  relics,  or  the  prodigies  wrought 
at  their  shrines,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  present  argument.  It  does  not  belong 
to  us  to  reconcile  his  statements.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  the  evidence 
is  contradictory.  It  necessarily  involves 
that  evidence  in  suspicion  when  we  have 
ihe  declaration  of  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Fathers — that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  as  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  and  the  rampant  demon- 
olatry  with  which  it  was  infected,  would  na- 
turally have  led  him  to  maintain  rather  than 
impugn  the  alleged  miracles,  we  can  hardly 
account  for  his  doing  the  latter,  except 
from  the  force  of  truth. 

3.  We  know — what  ought  in  itself  to  be 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question — that  it 
was  a  maxim  received  and  acted  upon  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  churchmen 
of  the  early  centuries — expressly  defended 
by  the  Alexandrian  Clement  and  by  Jerome 
— that  fraud  was  sometimes  justifiable  for  a 
holy  end,  and  that  falsehoods  were  occa- 
sionally a  valuable  auxiliary  of  truth.  '  We 
would  willingly,'  says  the  candid  Mosheim, 
*  except  from  this  charge  Ambrose  and 
Hilary,  Augustin,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Jerome ;  but  truth,  which  is  more  respecta- 
ble than  these  venerable  fathers,  obliges  us 
to  involve  them  in  the  general  accusation. 
We  may  add  also,  that  it  was  probably  the 
contagion  of  this  pernicious  maxim  that  en- 
gaged Sulpiiius  Severus,  who  is  far  from 
being  in  general  a  puerile  or  credulous 
historian,  to  attribute  so  many  miracles  to 
St.  Martin.'t  And  we  know  that  princi- 
ples which  some  did  not  blush  to  avow, 
many  more  did  not  blush  to  act  upon. 
Some  pretended  to  inspiration,  and  forged 
revelations;    others   pretended  to    divine 

*  In  one  place  he  says,  <  Why  are  there  not 
those  now  who  raise  the  dead  and  perform  cures?* 
In  another,  *  Argue  not  because  miracles  do  not 
happen  now,  that  they  did  not  happen  then.  In 
those  times  they  were  profitable,  and  now  they 
are  not.*  Mr.  'Newman  endeavors  to  reconcile 
the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  Chrysostom 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Augustine  on  this  subject, 
but  to  us  most  unsatisfactorily.  The  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  by  inspecting  the  Essay,  pp.  ^, 

t  Mosheim's  EcdituutUal  HuUnVt  vol.  i.  p. 
382.  '  ' 
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powers,  and /or^^cf  miracles.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  this  one  fact  leaves  the 
whole  mass  of  ecclesiastical  miracles  under 
the  very  strongest  degree  of  suspicion,  and 
advertises  us,  as  it  were,  that  if  there  be 
truth  in  any  of  them,  it  cannot  be  establish- 
ed? If  similar  maxims  were  discovered  in 
the  New  Testament; — if  we  found  its 
writers  stating,  that  deceit  is  sometimes  jus- 
tifiable, and  that  it  is  lawful  *  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come,'  it  would,  we  think, 
go  far  to  discredit,  in  all  sober  minds,  the 
whole  pretensions  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  for 
what  certainty  can  we  have  that  he  speaks 
truth,  who  in  the  very  same  breath  tell  us, 
that  he  may  fabricate  untruths  when  it 
seems  to  him  good  to  do  so? 

4.  Such  are  the  credulity,  the  careless- 
ness, the  indiscriminate  appetite  for  won- 
ders, which  characterize  even  the  recorders 
of  the  best  attested  and  most  venerated  of 
these  miracles,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  does  not  relate  ten  times  as  many  as 
even  the  most  egregiously  credulous  of 
these  times  can  by  any  possibility  receive. 
Take,  for  example,  Paulinus  and  Augustine, 
the  principal  vouchers  for  the  celebrated 
Ambrosian  miracles,  (of  which  we  shall 
speak  by  and  by ;)  such  is  the  easy  faith  of 
these  Fathers  with  regard  to  miraculous 
occurrences,  and  such  their  latitude  or  con- 
fusion of  thought,  as  to  what  may  pass  for 
such,  that  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  not 
even  the  most  credulous  of  their  admirers 
can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say, 
that  he  believes  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  al- 
leged facts  ever  occurred ;  or  that  a  fourth 
part  of  those  that  did  occur  were  of  the 
nature  of  miracles.  Let  any  one  read 
Augustine's  catalogue  of  those  wrought  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Stephen,  in  and  about 
Hippo,  and  then  judge.  Nay,  Augustine 
himself  complains  that  his  contemporaries, 
for  whatsoever  reason,  could  with  difficulty 
be  brought  to  believe  them ;  and  if  they 
did  not  believe  them,  he  can  hardly  expect 
more  faith  in  their  less  credulous  posterity. 
'Non  tanta  ea  eommendat  auctoritas,  ut 
sine  difficultate  vel  dubitatione  credantur, 
quamvis  Christianis  fidelibus,  a  fidelibus 
indicentur.' 

Moreover,  when  we  find  authors  so  re- 
spectable as  Jerome  gravely  telling  us  of 
St  Hilarion's  successful  exorcising  of  a 
*  huge  Bactrian  camel,'  and  of  two  lions 
benevolently  coming  to  assist  St.  Anthony 
in  the  burial  of  the  hermit  Paul,  (digging  a 
grave  for  him  with  their  feet,  and  then  de- 
parting with  the  hkssing  of  the  saint,)  not 
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to  mention  a  number  of  similar  prodigies 
in  that  inimitable  piece  of  biography ;  when 
we  find  Palladius  telling  us  of  a  hyena  ask- 
ing absolution  of  a  hermit  for  killing  a 
sheep,  and  of  a  female  turned  by  magic 
into  a  mare;  Ephinanius,  Bishop  of  the 
Cyprian  Salamis,  assuring  us  that  in  his 
time  many  fountains  and  rivers  were  an- 
nually turned  into  wine  on  the  same  day, 
and  at  the  same  time,  when  our  Saviour 
wrought  his  miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee; 
Eusebius,  recording  that  the  pillars  in  the 
porticoes  of  the  city  distilled  tears  in  a  re- 
markably dry  season,  on  account  of  the 
barbarities  inflicted  on  the  Christians  of 
Palestine;  Athanasius,  relating,  amidst  a 
crowd  of  similar  absurdities,  that  St.  An- 
thony hearing  one  day  a  loud  knocking  at 
his  cell,  found  a  'tall  meagre  person'  there 
who  gave  in  his  name,  Satan,  and  that  that 
personage  had  politely  come  to  beg  a  truce 
of  Christians,  whose  reproaches  and  curses, 
he  averred,  were  the  more  unreasonable,  as 
their  universal  diffusion,  even  in  the  depths 
of  the  desert,  had  completely  spoiled  his 
trade,  and  disarmed  him  of  all  power  to  do 
mischief;*  when  we  think  of  such  authors 
retailing  such  stories,  and  that  these  may 
be  matched  by  thousands  more  of  the  like 
quality — what  can  we  say  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  any  miraculous  announcements  from 
men  who  were  either  so  enormously  dis- 
honest or  so  enormously  credulous?  We 
care  not,  so  far  as  the  present  argument  is 
concerned,  which  of  the  alternatives  be 
taken.  One  of  them  must  be  taken  by 
every  man  of  our  times;  for  not  even  a 
Romanist,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a 
Baronius  or  a  Tillemont,  will  believe  one 
half  of  these  miracles.t 

*  The  dialogue  between  the  saint  and  his 
visitor  is  given  with  great  gravity,  and  apparent 
devotion,  by  Mr.  Newman,  p.  30.  The  implied 
compliment  to  the  monks  must  be  considered  a 
deep  manceuvre  of  the  subtle  adversary,  and,  as  a 
monstrous  fiction,  was  well  worthy,  we  confess, 
of  tbe  Father  of  Hps.  The  whole  narrative  is 
full  of  similar  extravagances. 

f  For  a  detailed  and  most  amusing  account  of 
two  or  three  of  the  miracles  mentioned  above,  and 
of  many  more  which  wo  have  omitted,  the  reader 
may  consult  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  Ancient  Christian- 
itij^  more  especially  vol.  ii,  pp.  233,  377.  His 
examination  of  the  ancient  miracles  forms  one  of 
the  very  ablest  portions  of  his  valuable  volumes, 
being  conducted  with  great  acuteness  and  circum- 
spection. Some  of  his  translations  are  given  with 
much  spirit,  and  the  running  commentary  upon 
them  is  pleasant  reading.  Wo  can  assure  our 
readers,  titat  the  absurdities  which  appear  even  in 
that  naked  statement  of  the  miracles  which  is  all 
we  have  space  for,  will  in  no  degree  be  diminished' 
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Sach  was  the  infinite  number  and  the  stu- 
pendous nature  of  these  pretended  miracles, 
that  if  only  the  hundredth  part  were  true, 
we  may  well  say,  with  Jortin  and  Middleton, 
that  they  utterly  eclipse  all  the  supernatural 
narratives  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
extraordinary  ease  with  which  all  kinds  of 
diseases  were  cured  by  the  sacred  oil,  and 
various  other  equally  efficacious  appliances 
of  spiritual  quackery,  well  justifies  the  sar- 
casm of  the  former,  when  he  says — '  One 
would  wonder  how  the  physicians  did  to 
live  in  those  days,  when  this  effusion  of 
miracles  seemed  to  have  rendered  their  art 
altogether  unnecessary.  They  could  have 
had  no  business  except  amongst  pagans, 
Jews,  heretics,  and  schismatics.' 

Such  is  the  general  state  of  tho  evidence 
touching  ecclesiastical  miracles.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
assert  that  no  miracles  were  wrought  in  the 
post-apostolic  ages ;  all  we  affirm  is,  that 
the  evidence  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  skepticism  with  regard  to  them,  is  all 
that  the  immense  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence will  justify.  If  any  can  plead  excep- 
tion, it  is  the  miraculous  frustration  of  Ju- 
lian's attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple.  If 
true,  it  was  at  all  events  wrought,  not  in 

by  perusing  their  most  grotesque  details.  It  might 
have  been  objected  to  Mr.  Taylor,  at  the  time  he 
published  his  work,  that  he  was  in  some  instances 
appealing  to  authorities  of  unknown  date  and 
doubtful  authenticity,  as  for  example  the  document 
De  miraculis  Stepkani — which  may  have  been 
composed  later  than  the  fourth,  or  even  the  fiflh 
century.  But  all  scruple  about  adducing  these, 
and  the  like  recitals,  as  bearing  on  the  general 
evidence  for  or  against  ecclesiastical  miracles,  is 
removed  by  the  subsequent  *  developments'  of  the 
Oxford  divines,  who  now  boldly  advocate  the 
claims  of  an  indefinite  multitude  of  the  medioival 
miracles,  or  rather  of  miracles  in  all  ages.  This 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  masterly  refine- 
ment. In  another  respect,  too,  they  have,  we  ap- 
prehend, out-flanked  Mr.  Taylor.  He  doubtless 
thought,  that  to  lay  bare  the  frauds  and  credulity 
of  the  ancient  church  in  relation  to  miracles,  was 
one  eSectudl  way  of  showing  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  system  which  produced  them,  and  the  folly  of 
taking  it  as  a  model  and  a  guide.  And,  doubt- 
less, most  sane  persons  will  agree  with  him.  He 
little  thought  that  there  were  men,  who,  instead 
of  doubting  the  system  from  tho  miracles,  would 
discern  a  glorious  harmony  between  the  miracles 
and  the  system  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  have  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  argument,  and  in  his  Essay 
attempts  to  reply  to  it ;  though,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  whether  he  thinks  that  the  church  system 
avouches  the  miracles,  or  the  miracles  avouch  the 
church  system,  he  leaves  in  notable  dubiety.  If 
he  can  but  gut  men  to  believe  the  miracles,  he 
well  knows  how  all  men  have  over  interpreted 
Mich  interpositions. 
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suspicious  connection  with  monkish  super- 
stitions, or  in  support  of  them,  but,  as  MY. 
Waddington  justly  observes,  in  confirmation 
of  the  Christian  faith  itself,  in  a  most  criti- 
cal juncture  of  its  history.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, has  been  most  fiercely  litigated ;  and 
supposing  the  main  facts  true,  it  becomes 
very  questionable  whether  they  are  of  a  na- 
ture strictly  miraculous — an  observation 
which  applies  strongly,  as  Mosheim  trulj 
observes,  to  the  so-called  miracle  of  the 
'  Thundering  Legion,'  as  well  as  to  many 
others.*  He  himself  was  amongst  the 
*  doubters.' 

But  though  we  would  freely  rest  the 
question  on  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
general  evidence,  we  do  not  shrink  from 
affirming,  that  in  the  individual  cases  best 
avouched,  the  evidence  is  altogether  inade- 
quate. We  will  take  one  of  the  strongest 
— that  of  the  Ambrosian  miracles — and  in 
selecting  this,  even  Mr.  Newman  will  not 
charge  us  with  taking  a  weak  one.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  appeals  to  it  with  peculiar  tri- 
umph. The  circumstances  were  briefly 
these  : — Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  the 
very  crisis  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Empress 
Justina,  who  had  vainly  solicited  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  city  for  the  use  of  the 
Arians,  was  about  to  consecrate  the  sump- 
tuous Basilic,  afterwards  called  by  his  name. 
The  people  were  anxious,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom of  those  ages,  to  deposit  in  the  sacred 
edifice  the  relics  of  some  martyr ;  for  relics 
had  long  been  the  palladium  of  cities — a 
panacea  in  all  sorts  of  diseases — ^the  terror 
of  demons — the  oracle  of  those  who  were 
in  any  wise  troubled  in  mind,  body,  or  es- 
tate— and  the  sources  of  multitudinous  mir- 
acles. Ambrose,  nothing  loth,  promised 
to  comply,  provided  he  could  hit  upon  the 
genuine  article ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  be 
instantly  had  a  happy  presentiment  that  bo 
it  would  be — Statimque  subiit  veluti  cujuS" 
dam  ardor  presagii.  Just  before  the  con- 
secration took  place,  he  was,  according  to 
Paulinus  and  Augustine,  (though  he  does 
not  mention  it  in  his  own  account,  to  bis 
sister  Marcellina,)  favored  by  a  vision  of 
the  hitherto  unheard^/  martyrs,  Gervasius 
and  Protasius,  who,  propitious  to  so  pious 
a  design  as  that  which  filled  his  bosom, 
sped  from  the  skies  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  names,  date  of  martyrdom,  and  place 
of  sepulture.     He  ordered  the  indicated 

•  The  reader  will  find  an  admirable  and  candid 
statement  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles,  in  /ortin*s  Remarks^  vol. 
i.  p.  247. 
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place  to  be  dug,  and  soon  found  auspicious 
signs — invent  sigrm  convenientia — and  at 
length  came  to  the  bodies — *  two  men  of 
wonderful  stature,  such  as  ancient  times 
produced' — (about  two  centuries  before  !) 
— '  the  bones  all  whole,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
blood.'  '  Invenimus  mira  magnitudinis  vi- 
ros  duos,  ut  prisca  €Bias  ferebai.  Ossa 
omnia  integra,  sanguinis  plurimum.*  The 
heads  were  separate  from  the  bodies,  and 
the  ground  all  round  soaked  with  blood, 
which,  considering  that  the  flesh  had  all 
decayed  and  disappeared,  may  be  consid- 
ered a  complication  of  miracles  of  two  hun* 
dred  years'  standing;  unless,  indeed,  we 
suppose  the  blood  had  been  new  created  for 
the  occasion.  However  that  may  be,  san- 
guine  tumulus  madet — the  whole  tomb  was 
wet  with  it.  As  the  workmen  approached 
the  martyrs'  resting-place,  the  skeletons  be- 
gan to  bestir  -themselves  in  such  powerful 
sort,  thai  an  urn  was  thrown  with  violence 
from  its  pedestal,  and  roiled  to  the  sacred 
spot ;  and  some  of  the  '  possessed,'  who 
had  been  brought  on  such  a  promising  oc- 
casion to  be  exorcised,  began  to  howl  and 
scream  in  most  lamentable  wise,  thus  giving 
no  less  respectable  attestation  than  that  of 
the  '  father  of  lies  himself,'  to  the  power  of 
the  glorious  martyrs.  The  relics,  blood 
and  bones,  were  carefully  removed  to  the 
new  Basilic,  and  on  the  road  many  miracles 
were  wrought  on  diseased  and  possessed 
persons,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  touch 
them  ;  and  such  was  their  virtue,  that  even 
to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  pall  which  cov- 
ered them,  was  sufficient  Among  others, 
a  butcher,  named  Severus,  who  had  been 
some  time  blind,  and  had,  on  that  account, 
quitted  business,  at  least  for  all  secular 
purposes,  was  miraculously  restored  to 
sight.  "The  pious  people  were  naturally 
anxious  that  the  remains  should  not  be  re- 
moved till  the  next  Sunday,  but  Ambrose, 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  was 
anxious  to  use  despatch,  and  would  delay 
the  important  business  only  two  days.  The 
miracles  were  completely  successful.  The 
'  opposite  party'  derided  them  as  cunningly 
devised  tricks — ludibriajicta  et  composita 
— the  orthodox  were  confirmed  in  their  or- 
thodoxy ;  and  the  opportune  supply  of  mar- 
tyrs' blood  was  worked  up  into  a  precious 
paste  or  confection,  and  distributed  in  small 
portions  over  all  parts  of  Christendom  ; — 
each  warranted  to  have — which  we  doubt 
not  to  have  been  the  case — all  the  virtues  of 
the  unadulterated  article. 
On  reading  this  narrative,  some  will  ex- 
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claim.—*  You  need  go  no  further — the  re- 
cital is  enough.  We  cannot  analyze  all  the 
reasons  of  the  impression,  but  the  impres- 
sion itself  is  instant  and  indelible.'  Others 
will  say,  '  The  miracles  in  their  whole  cir- 
cumstances— in  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  wrought — in  the  entire  religious 
tone  and  spirit  pervading  them,  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  it  is  an  insult  to  ask  us  to  believe  both.* 
Others  will  say,  '  Can  we  believe  in  such  a 
complication  and  profusion  of  miracles,  in- 
conceivable under  any  circumstances,  in 
connection  with  such  a  sordid,  beggarly 
system  of  superstition?'  Others  again, 
'  The  whole  narrative  too  strongly  resem- 
bles similar  recitals  of  multitudinous  mira* 
cles  of  the  same  ages — miracles  which  eve- 
ry one  rejects  as  either  the  inventions  of 
knavery  or  the  delusions  of  credulity ;  it  may 
be  safely  left  to  be  judged  by  the  general 
state  of  the  evidence,  on  which  you  have 
already  said  so  much.'  And  we  agree  with 
all  these ;  but  yet  beg  distinctly  to  affirm 
that,  judged  on  its  own  merits,  the  case  is 
not  supported  by  any  thing  like  the  amount 
and  quality  of  evidence  necessary  to  avouch 
facts  only  a  hundredth  part  so  wonderful. 
Let  us  look  at  the  authorities.  They  are 
principally  three — Paulinus,  Augustine, 
Ambrose  himself. 

Paulinus,  the  secretary  of  Ambrose, 
though  a  good  man,  was  completely  en- 
slaved by  superstition.  He  had  such  an 
appetite  for  the  marvellous,  that,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  he  has  related 
much  which  men  of  every  party  would 
summarily  reject.  Similar  observations, 
in  a  certain  degree,  apply  to  Augustine. 
Most  cordially  are  we  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Taylor,  who,  on  another  occasion, 
represents  that  Father  as  the  dupe  of  his 
own  credulity,  not  the  machinator  of  fraud. 
We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  observa- 
tion already  cited  from  the  impartial  and 
candid  Mosheira.  Eminent  men  of  those 
days  have  advocated  maxims  which,  if  such 
an  alternative  were  necessary,  would  ren- 
der it  much  easier  to  suppose  even  Augus- 
tine '  the  machinator  of  fraud,'  than  that 
all  the  prodigies  he  relates  are  true.  But 
we  are  not  driven  to  this  alternative.  Au- 
gustine's credulity  is  sufficient  to  accou..i 
for  his  conduct ;  and  this  his  own  credu- 
lous recitals  of  other  miracles  sufficiently 
prove.  As  in  the  case  of  Paulinus,  no  man 
believes  one  tenth  of  them. 

Why,  then,  should  Paulinus  and  Augus- 
tine be  believed  in  this  instance?     Will  it 
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be  said  that,  if  honest  men,  the  miraculous 
nature  of  the  facts  could  not  be  doubted  ? 
So  far  from  it,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
facts  which  might  not  have  been  easily 
managed^  and  with  sufficient  dexterity  to 
impose  on  credulous  simplicity.  In  other 
cases,  the  difficulty  is  to  account  for  the 
alleged  events — supposing  them  as  they 
appeared — by  any  thing  less  than  miracu- 
lous agency  ;  in  the  present  case,  the  only 
difficulty  is  to  suppose  them  caused  by 
miraculous  energy.  Skeletons  can  be  pro- 
cured any  where,  and  blood  from  any 
butcher ^  for  a  less  price  than  the  restoration 
of  his  eyesight. 

But  was  Ambrose  only  the  dupe  of  his 
own  credulity  ?  We  doubt  it ;  and,  in  jus- 
tification of  our  doubts,  would  assign  seve-^ 
ral  circumstances  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
other  writer  in  connection  with  these  mira- 
cles, though  familiar  enough  to  all  readers 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  Ambrose  well  knew  what  he  was 
about.  He  had,  as  his  whole  history  shows, 
a  politic  head,  and  understood  thoroughly 
all  the  arts  of  popular  management.  He 
bad  been  educated  to  the  law,  and  was  al- 
ready holding  the  office  of  consular  Preefect 
of  the  province,  when  he  was  summoned, 
yet  un baptized,  to  assume  the  episcopate. 
He  was,  or  affected  to  be,  exceedingly  re- 
luctant :  but  all  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail 
in  those  strange  days,  when  compulsory 
ordination  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  devices  were 
sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  bishop-elect 
to  avert  the  unwelcome  honor.  If  we  may 
believe  Paulinus — and  he  mentions  them 
apparently  to  his  patron's  honor — Ambrose, 
on  this  occasion,  employed  some  of  those 
little  arts  of  management  which  illustrate 
bis  subtlety  much  better  than  his  principles. 
He  ordered  some  criminals  to  be  tortured,  in 
order  to  beg^t  a  notion  of  a  ferocity  of  tem- 
per, not  exactly  befitting  a  Christian  pre- 
late.* The  artifice  failed.  He  then  order- 
ed that  abandoned  women  should  publicly 
repair  to  him,  just  to  establish  a  character 
for  liQentiousnes3.t     Surely  he  who  would 

*  *  Tunc,  contrs  consuetudinem  suain,  tormenta 

I'ussit  peraonifl  adbibert.' — Paulinus,  (Ki<a  Jim- 

t  *■  Publioas  mulierea  publice  ad  *e  ingredi 
fecit,  ad  hoc  taatum,  ut  yiu'ib  his  popult  intentio 
revocaretar.  At  vero  populus  magisi  magtsque 
clamabat — /*  Peccatum  tuum  super  nos."  * — lb. 
PauliDUs  begins  his  narrative  with  a  little  request, 
with  which  the  reader  will  fiad  it  hard  absolutely 
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thus  palter  with  bis  own  character,  would 
act  a  becoming  part  tn  the  forthcoming 
'  miracle-play.'  But  this,  too,  failed.  The 
accommodating  people  were  resolved  to 
have  him  for  their  Bishop,  even  though  be 
should  prove  himself  not  a  Christian.  '  Thy 
sin  be  upon  us,'  they  cried — Peccatum  fu- 
um  super  nos.  Such  acts  are  not  insignifi* 
cant  indications  of  character. 

But  again.  When  a  certain  Bishop  had 
amused  himself  with  burning  down  a  Jew- 
ish synagogue,  and  the  Emperor  Tbeodo- 
sius  insisted — surely  a  most  reasonable  de- 
mand— that  the  perpetrators  of  the  act 
should  rebuild  it,  the  '  holy  Ambrose'  not 
only  wrote  a  most  haughty  and  unbecoming 
letter  to  the  Emperor  to  induce  hira  to  re- 
verse his  sentence,  (itself  most  iniquitous,) 
but  declared,  though,  in  fact,  not  true,  that 
he  bad  instigated  the  deed.  'Quidmandas 
in  absentes  judicium  ?  Habes  pneseiitem, 
babes  confitentem  reum.  Proclamo  quod 
ego  synagogam  incenderim  ;  certe  quod  ego 
illis  maudaverim;  ne  esset  locus  in  quo 
Christus  negaretur.'  He  thinks  the  party 
accused,  even  though  innocent,  would  be 
justified  in  the  like  course.  '  Ne  amittat  oo- 
casionem  martyrii,et  pro  invalidissubjiciat 
validiorem  :'*  and  then  exclaims,  *Obeal« 
um  roendacium !'  As  a  candid  Roman  Ca- 
tholic (Dupin)  observes,  *  Piety  knows  no* 
thing  of  these  "  beata  mendacia  ;" '  and  we 
much  fear  that  he  who  would  tell  a  *'  blessed 
lie'  for  the  honors  of  martyrdom,  would  do 
as  much  on  behalf  of  a  less  momentous  ob- 
ject. 

Further,  in  sundry  of  his  works,  Ambrose 
has  gone  as  far,  or  further,  than  any  of  bis 
contemporaries,  in  those  perilous  apologies 
for  certain  moral  delinquencies  of  the  saints 
of  the  Old  Testament — Scripture^  be  it  ob- 
served, never  apologises  for  them— which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  was  both  a  cause  and  a 
consequence  of  that  obliquity  of  mind  which 
familiarized  the  maxim,  thai  eminent  saints 
may  sometimes  'do  evil  that  good  may 
come ;'  and  that  we  must  not  presume  to  sit 
in  judgment  even  on  their  apparent  enormi- 
ties. His  doings  in  this  respect  are  thus 
spoken  of  in  Tract  89,  ( On  the  Mysticism 
of  the  Fathers^)  even  by  an  apologist— -'Am- 
brose, who  comes  as  near  as  any  writer  to 
a  questionable  plea  from  the  mystical  inter* 
pretation,  as  though  it  in  some  degree  pal* 

to  complv ;  hut,  sa  far  aa  these  incidents  go*  ^'^ 
may  well  believe  him — *  Quamobrem  obsecro  to» 
omnes,  in  quorum  manibus  liber  iste  versahuur, 
ut  credatis  vera  eue  quB  scripsimas«* 
•  ^Utola  XL.,  OauU  1. 
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liated  the  bid.' — Such  are  the  aothorities. 
On  the  circumstantial  evidence  we  shall  not 
enter ;  though  the  tra€le  of  Severus,  the  lit- 
tle overdoing  in  the  alleged  gigantic  stature 
of  the  martyrs,  and  the  haste  employed,  are 
surely  not  insignificant.  It  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  observe,  that  the  party  of  Am- 
brose was  the  more  powerful ;  that  no  effec- 
tual tests  could  be  applied;  and,  lastly  that 
the  parties  asserting  the  miracles  suffered 
nothing  by  them,  and  gained  much.  We 
now  ask,  whether  the  evidence  is  such  as 
would  justify  us  in  receiving  so  stupendous 
an  event  a?  a  miracle,  much  less  such  a 
CM>mplication  of  miracles? 

Mr.  Newman  is  full  of  pious  horror  at  the 
idea  of  the  possible  machination  of  these 
miracles,  and  asserts  that  those  who  believe 
it  *  to  be  impiety  too  daring,  too  frightful, 
too  provocative  of  even  an  immediate  judg- 
ment, for  any  but  the  most  callous  hearts, 
and  the  most  reckless  conscience  to  con- 
ceive it,  would  not  believe  even  plausible 
evidence  for  it.'-— (P.  189.)  The  answer  is 
Tery  simple,  and  is  one  of  fact.  Ecclesias- 
tical history  abounds  in  fictitious  miracles, 
even  Mr.  Newman  admits;  and  the  max- 
ims and  spirit  of  antiquity  leave  us  no  room 
to  wonder  at  tifem.  One  would  think  that  he 
had  never  heard  of '  pious  frauds.'  Wheth- 
er Ambrose  in  particular  be  thought. capa- 
ble of  them,  will  be  determined  by  the  in- 
dications of  his  character,  and  the  known 
practices  of  his  age. 

We  have  selected  a  single  case,  and  thus 
minutely  discussed  it,  because  such  a  course 
is  the  most  likely  to  strike  common  minds. 
Our  opponents  will  not  deny,  that  we  have 
taken  a  fery  favorable  specimen.  The  read- 
er, then,  can  now  judge  for  himself  how  far 
be  may  depend  on  the  recitals  of  such  mira- 
cles as  these,  which,  together  with  that 
church  system  out  of  which  they  sprang, 
and  with  which  they  are  so  closely  implica- 
ted, this  country  is  invited,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  regard  with  an  awful  and 
implicit  belief. 

The  other  miracles  which  Mr.  Newman 
more  es^pecially  defends  are,  *  the  Thunder- 
ing Legion ;'  'The  change  of  water  into  oil 
by  St.  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem,  to  supply  the 
lamps  on  the  vigil  of  Easter'— on  which  he 
characteristically  remarks,  after  Dodwell, 
that '  the  mystical  idea  connected  with  the 
sacred  lights  gives  a  tneaning  to  it,  and  par- 
ticularly at  that  season;'  'The  miracle 
wrought  on  the  course  of  the  river  Lycus 
by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus' — in  fact,  as 
nsaal,  a  bundle  of  miracles ;  '  The  discove- 
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ry,'  or,  as  it  is  often  aptly  called,  *  The  in- 
vention of  the  Holy  Cross ;'  and  '  The  mira* 
cle  upon  the  African  ^confessors  in  the  Ari- 
an  persecution,  mutilated  by  Hunneric,'  by 
which  some  sixty  men,  whose  tongues  had 
been  cut  out  to  the  roots,  were  enabled  to 
speak  as  well  as  ever,  all  their  lives  after  ! 

The  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Newman 
maintains  his  general  views  on  the  subject 
of  miracles,  we  have  no  space  to  notice  in 
detail.  In  fact,  the  whole  Essay  is  one  tis- 
sue of  elaborate  sophistry.  A  few,  howev- 
er, which  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly, 
may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  gene« 
ral  sophistry  : — 

'  It  looks  like  a  mere  truism  to  say,  that 
a  fact  is  not  disproved  because  it  is  notprov^ 
edJ  .  .  .  '  Douglas,  in  his  defence  of 
the  New  Testament  miracles,  in  answer  to 
Hume,  certainly  assumes  that  no  miracle  is 
true  which  has  not  been  proved  to  be  so; 
or  that  it  is  safe  to  treat  all  miracles  as  false 
which  are  not  recommended  by  evidence 
as  strong  as  that  which  is  adductble  for  the 
miracles  of  Scripture.'*  Answer :  It  looks 
like  a  mere  truism  to  say,  that  a  fact  is  un- 
proved so  long  as  it  is  not  proved.  The  one 
truism  is  as  good  as  the  other  ;  and  neither 
is  of  any  value  in  a  case  like  the  present. 
The  very  question  is  that  of  proof.  Wheth- 
er an  alleged  miracle  ever  took  place  or 
not,  is  nothing  to  us,  apart  from  sufficient 
evidence  to  substantiate  it.  A  miracle  not 
proved  is  of  as  little  force,  for  any  religious 
purpose,  as  a  miracle  disproved.  The  only 
difference  is,  as  between  absolute  skepti- 
cism and  absolute  unbelief.  '  If  it  be  ask- 
ed,' says  Jortin, '  when  miraculous  powers 
ceased  in  the  Church,  the  proper  answer 
seems  to  be,  that  these  miracles  cease  to  vs 
when  we  cease  to  find  satisfactory  evidence 
of  them.  Mr.  Newman  is  so  infatuated  as 
to  think,  that  so  far  as  antecedent  probabili. 
ty  is  concerned,  ecclesiastical  miracles  are 
more  advantageously  circumstanced  than 
those  of  Scripture,  because  inspiration  has 
stood  the  brunt  of  any  such  antecedent  ob- 
jection, (p.  15.)  Answer:  It  is  obvious 
that  this  advantage,  such  as  it  is,  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact,  that  the 
miraculous  agency  had  been  exerted ;  for  it 
is  antecedently  improbable  that  its  recur- 
rence should  be  perpetually  repeated,  after 
the  system  it  avouched  had  been  once  es- 
tablished. He  asks,  '  How  insufideney  in 
the  evidence  can  create  a  positive  prejudice 
against  an  alleged    fact?'    (p.  68.)      An- 

*  Enay,  p.  76. 
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swer :  The  evidence  does  not  erecUe  the 
prejudice,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  re- 
move it.  We  suppose,  even  Mr.  Newman 
will  not  deny  that  some  events  are  more  im- 
probable than  others.  For  example,  that  a 
man  should  talk  without  a  tongue  is  not 
quite  so  probable  as  that  he  should  talk  with 
it ;  and  the  very  same  evidence,  we  suspect, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  Mr. 
Newman  to  believe  the  latter,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  make  him  believe  the  former. — 
The  spirit  of  the  maxim  of  Middleton,  cited 
by  Douglas,  and  argued  against  by  New- 
roan,  is  acted  upon  by  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  evidence  we  demand  for 
alleged  miracles  is  necessarily  higher  than 
that  we  demand  for  ordinary  events.  To 
take  a  practical  case.  Would  Mr.  Newman, 
if  told  that  one  of  his  Oxford  brethren  had, 
like  Martin  of  Tours,  commanded  a  tree, 
in  the  act  of  falling  upon  him,  to  '  recover' 
itself,  reel  over,  and  fall  on  the  other  side, 
believe  him  as  readily  as  he  would  if  the 
same  person  had  told  him  that  the  tree  fell 
in  the  ordinary  way  ?  If  not,  Mr.  Newman 
need  not  have  constructed  his  sophistical 
objection — that  insufficient  evidence  cannot 
create  a  prejudice  against  an  alleged  fact, 
but  must  avail  so  far  as  it  goes.  Enough 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  pre- 
judice ;  and,  where  a  ton  is  required  for  an 
equipoise,  an  ounce,  though  it  may  be  some- 
thing towards  it,  will  be  very  little,  and,  for 
practical  purposes,  nothing.  The  sophism 
is  the  more  flagrant,  that  Middleton  includes 
in  his  notion  of  '  insufficient  or  defective 
evidence,'  such  as  'justifies  the  suspicion 
of  fraud  and  imposture ;'  not  such  evidence 
as,  though  slight,  is  unexceptionable  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  such  as  is  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances of  a  suspicious  nature;  and 
even  Mr.  Newman  admits  (p.  G9)  that  this 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  doubt  or  denial. — 
Merely '  defective^  evidence,  he  thinks,  may 
be  the  *  very  trial  of  our  obedience  1'  If  so, 
he  may  well  rank  in  the  very  first  class  in 
this  school  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Newman  tells  us  that  the  feeling  in 
Douglas,  Middleton,  and  men  in  general,  re- 
specting the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  '  turns 
much  less  on  the  evidence  producible  for 
them,  than  on  our  view  concerning  their  an- 
tecedent probability.'  We  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  in  the  mind  of  such  writers, 
and  of  every  candid  inquirer,  it  will  turn 
equally  on  both ;  and  that,  strong  as  is  the 
adverse  impression  from  the  d  priori  impro- 
bability otsuch  miracles,  it  is  not  less  strong 


the  evidence  on  which  we  have  said  so 
much. 

Mr.  Newman  frankly  admits  that  an  in- 
quirer should  not  enter  upon  the  miracles, 
reported  or  alleged  in  eclesiastical  histo* 
ry,  without  being  prepared  for  fiction  and 
exaggeration  to  an  indefinite  extent,  (p. 
105.)  A  candid  admission.  Nay,  'he 
must  not  expect  that  more  than  a  few  can 
be  exhibited  with  evidence  of  so  cogent  and 
complete  a  character  as  to  demand  his  ac- 
ceptance.' But  then,  as  he  says,  what 
should  hinder  him  from  believing  more  T — 
'  An  alleged  miracle  is  not  untrue  because 
it  is  unproved — nor  is  it  excluded  from  our  ' 
faith  because  it  is  not  admitted  into  our 
controversy.  Some  are  for  our  conviction^ 
and  these  we  are  to  confess  with  the  month, 
as  well  as  believe  .with  the  heartr— others  for 
our  comfort  and  encouragement,  and  these 
we  are  to  keep  and  ponder  them  in  our 
hearts,  without  urging  them  on  unwilling 
ears.'  (p.  106.)  As  the  author  of  Tract 
No.  89  wishes  the  reader  of  the  Fathers  to 
regard  the  opinion  of  any  one  of  them,  how- 
ever fantastical,  with  reverence,  because 
*  it  may  be  sacred,'  so  Mr.  Newman  would 
have  his  readers  receive  miracles  without 
evidence,  out  of  awe  '  to  Hi  A  of  whom  they 
may  possibly  be  telling.'  If  the  human 
mind  can  but  be  got  to  this  unhappy  pass, 
such  authors  well  know  that  there  is  nothing 
which  may  not  be  palmed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Newman  frequently  insists  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal miracles,  amongst  those  who  admit  the 
church  system :  this  is  very  true,  we  grant ; 
but  then  these  miracles  are  not  the  evidence 
which  confirms  faith,  but  which  faith  con- 
firms. '  To  those  who  admit  the  Catholic 
doctrines,  as  enunciated  in  the  Creed,  and 
commented  on  by  the  Fathers,  the  subse- 
quent expansion  and  variation  of  supernatur- 
al agency  in  the  Church,  instead  of  suggest* 
ing  difficulties,  will  seem  but  parallel,  as 
they  are  contemporaneous,  to  the  develop* 
ments,  additions,  and  changes  in  dogmatic 
statements,  which  have  occurred  between 
the  apostolic  and  the  present  age,  and  which 
are  but  a  result  and  an  evidence  of  life.'  (p. 
63.)  But  though  faith,  (in  which  we  quite 
agree,)  seems  a  prerequisite  for  receiving 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  whither  Mr.  Newman's  zeal  tends. 
He  knows  full  well  that  if  he  can  but  estab- 
lish the  belief  of  any  large  portion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles,  especially  those  in 
connexion  with  his  favorite  institutes,  he 
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those  institutes.  So  stapendous  is  the  idea 
of  sapernaturai  interposition,  that  the  un- 
sophisticated sense  of  mankind  will  imme- 
diately connect  it  with  the  authoritative 
sanction  of  the  religion  which  it  attests. 
'  These  miracles/  says  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  Socrates,  after  detailing  some 
achievements  of  certain  Egyptian  monks, 
*  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrines.'  •  •  • 
'  But,'  adds  Jortin,  *  the  difficulty  is  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  miracles  to  the  satis- 
faction of  any  reasonable  inquirer.' 

This  Mr.  Newman  provides  for,  by  first 
bespeaking  a  sufficient  faith  in  the  divinity 
of  the  church  system.  Then,  doubtless, 
after  faith  has  confirmed  the  miracles— the 
miracles  again  will  confirm  the  faith  1  Nor 
have  we  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  was 
really  ezemplifi^  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Church.  Superstition  cherished  miracles, 
and  miracles  sanctioned  superstition.  They 
were  amongst  those  things  of  which  Aris- 
totle tells  us  in  his  Second  Analytics, 
'  That  they  reciprocally  involve  one  anoth- 
er.'— JEaorrai  aXXi^lotg  to  fUuov  xai  ol  olxf  o«. 

The  slenderest  resemblances  will  serve 
Mr.  Newman  for  argument.     He  perceives, 
it  seems,  in  the  monstrosities  of  the  eccle- 
siastical miracles,  as  compared  with  those 
of  Scripture,  an  analogy  like  that  between 
wild  and  tame  animals.    As  we  see  in  the 
former  much  that  appears  grotesque,  de- 
formed, ludicrous,  ('  if  the  word  may  be 
used  with  due  soberness,')  yet  doubt  not 
that  a  divine  hand  formed  them,  so  may  it 
be  with  those  fantastic  and  grotesque  move- 
ments of  the  supernatural  with  which  the 
church   history   abounds.     Unhappily,  the 
analogy  fails  just  where  it  ought  to  hold. 
In  the  meanest  productions  of  animated  na- 
ture we  can  discern  inimitable  proofs  of 
power,  wisdom,  and,  to  the  individual  being, 
goodness;  but  of  numberless  miracles  it 
must  be  admitted  that  nothing  can  be  traced, 
supposing  them  real,  except  capricious  fan- 
tastic power.     Mr.   Newman,   indeed,   is 
pleased  to  say,  *  There  is  far  greater  diffisr- 
ence  between  the  appearance  of  a  horse  or 
an  eagle  and  a  monkey,  or  a  lion  and  a 
mouse,  as  they  meet  our  eye,  than  between 
the  most  august  of  the  divine  manifestations 
in  Scripture  and  the  meanest  and  most  fan- 
ciful of  those  legends  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed, without  further  examination,  to  cast 
aside.'    (p.  49.)     Let  the  reader  take  a 
practical  test — ^let  him  peruse  first  the  nar- 
rative of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and 
then  Palladius'  account  of  a  hyena  coming 
to  confess  to  a  solitary  the  crime  of  having 
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killed  a  sheep ;  and  then  consider  whether 
the  interval  between  the  lion  and  the  mouse, 
as  severally  indicating  Divine  power  and 
wisdom,  be  the  greater. 

What  are  Mr.  Newman's  notions  of  a 
miracle,  it  is,  after  all,  very  hard  to  say ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  has  pur- 
posely left  them  in  obscurity.     In  one  place 
he  enlightens  us  by  saying,  that  if  we  ad- 
mit the  fact  of  a  Divine  Presence  in  the 
church,  miracles  then  become  but  the  na- 
<tira/ effects  of  5tiperfur<irra/ agency  I     This 
is  dark  enough ;  but  Mr.  Newman  has  in- 
volved the  subject  in  a  yet  deeper  cloud,  by 
conjecturing,  that  miraculous  interference 
is  not  an  occasional  infraction  of  fixed  laws 
for  a  high  object,  but  part  of  a  system  ex- 
tending through  all  time — in  these  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Apostles.     According  to  this  theory,  mira- 
culous events  differ  from  ordinary  events 
only  as  the  movements  of  some  comets  di& 
fer  from  those  of  the  planets ;  they  have  a 
centre  of  revolution  and  fixed  periods  of  re- 
currence— only   moving  in  orbits  less  reg- 
ular and  less  calculable  by  science.     We 
rather  think  Mr.  Newman  will  find  that 
they  move  in  enormous  hyperboles,  have 
passed  their  perihelion,  and  will  visit  our 
system  no  more.     However,  we  give  his 
conjecture  in  his  own  words :     '  The  ordi- 
nary providence  of  Qod  is  conducted  on  a 
system ;  and,  as  even  creation  is  now  con- 
templated by  philosophers  as  possibly  sub- 
ject to  fixed  laws,  so  it  is  more  probable 
than  not,  that  there  is  also  a  law  of  super- 
natural manifestations.     And  thus  the  oc- 
currence of  miracles  is  rather  a  presump- 
tion for  than  against  their  recurrence,  such 
events  being  not  isolated  acts,   but    the 
symptoms  of   the  presence   of  an  agen- 
cy.'— (P.  22.) 

Yet  Mr.  Newman  is  very  accommodating 
in  his  notions  of  what  events  may  be  mirac- 
ulous. In  his  comment  on  the  Miracle  of 
the  Thundering  Legion — which,  supposing 
the  facts  all  true,  is  twt  miraculous,  as  he 
himself  admits — he  says, '  Nor  does  it  con- 
cern us  much  to  answer  the  objection,  that 
there  is  nothing  strictly  miraculous  in  such 
an  occurrence,  because  sudden  thunder- 
clouds after  drought  are  not  unfirequent ! 
I  would  answer,  grant  me  such  miracles  or- 
dinarily in  the  early  Church,  and  I  will  ask 
no  other ;  grant  that,  upon  prayer,  benefits 
are  vouchsafed,  deliverances  are  effected, 
unhcped-for  results  obtained,'  dLC.  (P. 
121.)  Answer  :  here,  as  in  so  many  places 
of  Mr.  Newman's  writings,  is  the  fallacy 
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of  vague  expression.  If  by  '  ordinarily  ' 
he  means  uniform! if  hnd  insianttmeously ^ 
he  may  well  consider  such  connexion  be- 
tween 'prayer'  and  its  fulfilment,  though 
not  strictly  miraculous,  to  have  all  the  evi- 
dence of  miracle.  His  only  difficulty  will 
then  be  to  prove  such  connexion.  If  he 
does  not  mean  this — and  surely  he  cannot 
mean  it — the  pro  )f  or  the  miraculous  char- 
acter of  the  events  is  altogether  delusive — 
neutralized  by  the  failing  cases;  not  to 
mention  that  all  religious  communities  have 
their  thousands  of  cases  of  special  answers 
to  pr»yer — which,  by  Mr.  Newman's  theo- 
ry, must  immediately  pass  for  miracles. 
'They  may  or  they  may  not,  in  this  or  that 
case,  follow  or  surpass  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  they  may  do  so  plainly  or  doubtfully^ 
but  the  common  sense  of  mankind  will  call 
them  miraculous.'  (p.  122.)  At  this  rate 
there  will  be  miracles  enough.  What  is 
this  but  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in  the 
uttermost  confusion? 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  refutation 
of  all  Mr.  Newman's  sophisms.  Almost 
every  page  supplies  one.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  on  Mr.  Newman's  principles,  sufficient 
evidence  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of  many 
miraculous  legends  of  almost  all  religions, 
ancient  and  modern.  Are  these  to  be  re- 
ceived as  true  or  not  ?  If  the  former, 
what  becomes  of  the  evidence  of  miracles? 
what  of  Christianity  itself?  If  the  latter, 
why  are  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  stand- 
ing on  evidence  not  less  faulty,  to  be  re- 
ceived ? 

We  will*  go  yet  further.  If  all  the  le- 
gends, and  legends  like  them,  to  which  Mr. 
Newman  applies  his  principles,  are  to  be 
believed,  we  really  know  no  limit  to  which 
popular  credulity  may  not  be  pushed; 
whether  men  may  not  be  brought  to  believe 
such  martyrologies  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
saint  Apa  Till,  who,  riccording  to  an  eye- 
witness, suffered  martyrdom  after  being 
cut  to  pieces,  ten  times  in  the  course  of  as 
many  days,  by  the  tyrant  Maximin,  and 
^Y^ty  night  put  together  again  by  the  angel 
Gabriel !  Nay,  we  know  not  whether  ad- 
miring crowds  may  not  hereafter  gaze  with 
veneration  on  such  precious  relics  as  '  Ga- 
briel's feather,'  or  gravely  listen  to  some 
Eulenspiegei  of  future  days,  who  shall  tell 
them  that  he  has  '  some  of  the  bottled  rays 
of  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  and  some  of  the 
sounds  of  the  bells  used  at  Solomon's  tem- 
ple.' 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  thus  long  on 
the  Essay  of  Mr.  Newman,  were  it  not  re« 
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lated  in  so  momentous  a  way  to  the '  de- 
velopments' now  in  progress.  The  princi- 
ples it  lays  down  are  in  course  of  rapid  and 
extensive  dissemination.  In  the  Series  en- 
titled Lives  of  the  Saints,  as  welt  as  in 
many  other  publications,  profound  rever- 
ence and  belief  are  inculcated  towards  both 
the  miracles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
church  system  out  of  which  they  sprang, 
with  which  they  are  implicated  in  many  a 
serpentine  fold  of  fraud  and  delusion,  and 
which  they  necessarily  authenticate.  The 
fabulous,  monstrous  legends  connected  with 
the  shadowy  age  of  Germanus  the  Gallic 
missionary  to  Britain,  and  Alban  the  pro- 
tomartyr,  are  reverently  commended  to  our 
belief,  though  acknowledged  to  be  desti- 
tute of  all  historic  evidence.  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  faith  to  believe  without  it. 

In  the  same  series,  the  penances,  pilgrim- 
ages, the  monasticism,  and  the  grotesque 
and  degrading  superstitions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  are  commended  to  our  ardent  vener- 
ation.* 

The  same  spirit  is  at  work  not  only  in 
literature — not  only  in  controversial  and 
pseudo-historical  works — in  translations 
from  Romish  missals  and  books  of  devo- 
tion, but  is  disclosed  in  manifold  petty  but 
practical  indications ;  in  efforts  to  revive 
the  honors  of  the  Calendar — in  solicitous 
attempts  to  restore  medieval  remains — in 
modes  of  printing  and  binding — in  a  large 
consumption  of  red    ink,   vellum,    brass 

*  or  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Newman  is  ready 
to  apply  the  principles  of  his  Essay,  the  reader 
may  judge  by  the  advertisement  to  the  aecond 
number  of  the  *  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  (Family  of 
St.  Richard  the  Sazon,)  in  which  he  gravely  takes 
under  his  protection  the  miracles  of  St.  Walbur- 
ga,  and  especially  that  of  the   *  miraculous    oil,' 
which  for  many  a  year  dropped  from  the  tomb--- 
^  flowing  more  freely  at  the  time  of  the  bleased 
sacrifice,* — always  evaporating,  if  handled  irreve- 
rently,—  hanging   suspended   like   a  'bunch   of 
grapes,*  if  there  was  no  vessel  to  receive  it,  and 
discreetly  refusing  to  fall  into  any  that  was  not 
perfectly  clean  ! !     The  author  of  the  '  Ufe  of  St. 
Austin,  afcer  retailing  the  miracles  which  attend- 
ed the   conversion  of  Ethelbert,  speaks  of  tlie 
*  obligation  to  impress,  and  if  so  be,  injliet  such 
solemn  and  mysterious  facts  upon  the  attention  of 
a  skeptical  age.*  (p.  103.)     A  happier  ezprenioa 
could  hardly  havH  been  devised. 

Such  is  the  revived  admiration  of  monaaticism, 
that  one  of  these  authors  commends  the  hateful 
practice  of  consigning  children  to  a  monastic  life, 
on  the  sole  authority  of  their  parents^-one  of  the 
most  odious  abuses  of  the  whole  system. — (L(f« 
of  St.  Stephen,  2,  5.)  He  is  almost  as  bad  as  th« 
holy  Ambrose,  who  recommends  voung  girls  to 
retire  to  nunneries  against  the  will  of  their  pa« 
rents  ! 
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dasps,  and  antique  ornaments — in  a  pro- 
fuse  of   crosses  and   triangles,  and  other 
Catholic  symbols,  and,  in  many  instances, 
in  most  daring  innovations  on  public  ritual 
and  worship.     The  Middle  Ages  have  no 
doubt,  and  that  largely,  their  poetical  and 
picturesque  aspects  ;    but  is  it  possible,  we 
are  ready  to  exclaim,  that  any  minds  should 
surrender  themselves  to  such  aspects  alantt 
and  that   history  should  have  read  all   her 
sterner  lessons  in  vain?  that  the  substan- 
tial horrors,  the  degrading  ignorance  and 
misery   of  those  ages,   should   all  be,  not 
merely  mellowed  by  time,  but  lost  in  the 
distance,  and  only  the  phases  which  fancy 
loves   to  dwell  upon,  cherished?      So  it 
seems ;  and  thousands  of  the  young,  the 
imaginatire,    and   the  ardent,    are  ready, 
on  the  faith  of    such    representations    as 
those  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  to  surren- 
der their  reason  and   their  common  sense 
to  these  portentous  illusions.     The  Knight 
of  Cervantes  never  abandoned  himself  to 
delicious  musings  on  the  faded  glories  of 
chivalry,  more  madly  than  these  sentimen- 
talists to  visions  of  mediaeval   excellence. 
It  is  in  vain  to  reason  with  them  :  if  we 
speak  of  the  veriest  mummeries  of  that  pe- 
riod, it  will  be  said,  '  but  what  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  faith '  accompanied   these   seeming 
follies!     Nay,  if  we  were  to  speak  of  the 
very  crimes  of  those  ages,  we  verily  believe 
that  many  would  exclaim — '  but  with  what 
simplicity  of  mind  they  were  committed  !' 
We  cordially  pity  the  man  who  is  so  un- 
imaginative, that  he  cannot  sympathize  with 
all   that  is  poetical  and  picturesque  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  enjoy  the  pleasant  fictions 
which  may  be  founded  on  them ;  but  we 
pity  Aim  far  more,  whose  imagination  leads 
him  to  forget  the  real  in   the  ideal,  and 
who  would  fain  invite  back  the  ignorance, 
superstition,  tyranny,  and  priestcraft  of  the 
past,  because  of  the  beauties  of  Gothic  arch- 
es, and  church  music.     The  antiquary  di- 
lates in  rapture  on  the  half-filled  moat  and  the 
crumbling  portcullis,  but  he  is  nrt  quite  fool 
enough  to  wish  for  the  restoration  of  that 
feudal  vassalage  and  tyranny,  of  which  they 
are  the  memorials.     The  noble  owner  can 
admire  those  mouldering  ruins  in  a  remote 
nook  of  his  domain,  which  mark  the  site  of 
the  Gothic  towers  of  his  feudal  ancestors, 
and  love  to  show  them  to  his  visitors,  but 
he  would  not  much  relish  the  fitting  them 
Dp  for  present  residence. 

*•  Here  while  our  squire  the  modern  part  pomesa'd, 
Hit  partial  eye  upon  the  old  would  rest ; 
That  best  his  coitforts  gave— this  aooth'd  hia  feel- 
inga  beat.' 
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In  fact,  however,  we  are  so  little  afraid 
of  any  wholesale  restoration  of  the  past  by 
dilettanti  enthusiasts,  that  we  are  cm  vine* 
ed  they  would  be  the  first  to  shrink  from 
it,  could  it  be  recalled.  Little  accustomed 
to  analyze  their  own  emotions,  they  are  ig 
norant  that  their  sensitive  fancy,  which 
now  luxuriates  amidst  the  images  of  self- 
created  beauty,  would  recoil  with  corres- 
ponding loathing  from  the  actual  deformi- 
ties of  the  reality.  They  h&te  the  present, 
principally  because  it  is  the  present ;  and 
love  the  past,  because  it  is  the  past :  if  the 
past  could  be  made  the  present,  their  feel- 
ings would  quickly  change. 

Of  all  this  we  have  pretty  gocd  proof  in 
the  entire  absence  of  any  thing  like  reai 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  these  fond  enthusi- 
asts.    Though,  in  truth,  no  more  members 
of  the  English  church  than  they  are  Muez- 
zins of  the  grand  Mosque,  they  cannot  pre- 
vail on  themselves  to  give  up  fellowships  or 
livings  for  conscience'  sake.     The  author 
of  the  life  of  *  Stephen  Harding,  Founder 
of  the  Cistercian  Order,'  commences  with  a 
sort  of  whining  lamentation,  that  *  ve  can- 
not give  up  all  for  Christ,  if  we  would  ;  and 
while  other  portions  of  the  Church  can  suf- 
fer for  His  sake,  we  must  find  our  cross  in 
sitting  still,  to  watch  in  patience  the  strug- 
gle which  is  going  on  about  us.'     If  we 
may  believe  these  men,  they  envy  the  pri- 
vations of  ancient  solitaries,  and  sigh  for 
the  sufferings  of  ancient  confessors.     Now, 
why  cannot  they  '  suffer,'  except    for  the 
very  sufficient  reason,  that  they  do  not  like 
suffering  ?     For  any  thing  we  can  sec,  they 
can  at  least  surrender  the  emoluments  of 
the  church  in    which  they  are  giving  so 
much  scandal;   can  give  honest  effect  to 
their  convictions,  by  acknowledging  allegi- 
ance to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  if  they  so 
please,  can  even  build  log-huts  with  their 
own  hands,  live  in  woods,  and  play  all  the 
pranks  of  asceticism,  as  well  as  any  of  their 
spiritual  ancestors.     But  with  all  their  ad- 
miration of  martyrs    and  martyrdom,  we 
never  knew  men  more  ignominiously  ex- 
empt from  the  martyr  spirit.     They  seem 
to  be  of  Uncle  Toby's  opinion,  as  expressed 
before  the  tomb  of  St.  Maxima,  (who,  it 
seems,  had  been  buried  two  centuries  be- 
fore her  canonization,) — '  'Tis  but  a  slow 
rise,  brother  Toby,'  quoth  my  father,  *  in 
this  self-same  army  of  martyrs.'     '  A  des- 
perate slow  one,  an'  please  your  honor,' 
said  Trim, '  unless  one  could  purchase.' 
*I  should  rather  sell  oat  entirely,'  quoth 
my  uncle  Toby. 
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We  would  forewarn  the  yonng  and  the 
'    ardent,  that  they  will  no  more  be  likely  to 
attain  a  correct  view  of  medieval  religion 
from  such  publications  as  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  than  they  will  gain  a  knowledge  of 
history  by  reading  romances.    It  is  possible 
to  relate  even  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  all  the  effects  of  fiction,  by  habitual 
suppression  of  other  facts  vitally  related  to 
them,  and  essential  to  any  just  inferences 
from    them.    It  is   easy  to  draw  elegant 
pictures  of  quiet  monastic  solitudes  in  the 
depth  of  forests,  and  romantic  hermitages  on 
mountain  clifl^  ;  to  make  sweet  music  of  the 
matin    and  the  vesper-bells ;  to  vary  and 
vivify  the  scene  with  processions  and  pil- 
grimages ;  to  strew  the  page  which  describes 
them  with  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  pious 
sentimentalities ;    and  to  diffuse  over  the 
whole  the  awe  of  a  '  Divine  presence,'  and 
its  attendant  miracles.     But  if  the  reader 
would  attain  a  fuller  and  a  more  accurate 
knowledge,  he  must  consult  some  of  the 
living  pictures  drawn  by  contemporaneous 
hands,  and  these,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
will  quickly  dispel  the  illusion.     One  docu- 
ment of  this  kind,    easily  obtained,    very 
brief,  and  deeply  instructive,  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  to  their  atten- 
tion.    We  refer  to  the  Chronica  Jocelini 
de  Brakelonda,   originally  printed  in  the 
valuable  publications  of  the  '  Camden  So- 
ciety ;'  of  which  a  well-executed  translation, 
in  a  very  cheap  form,  has  been  published, 
under  the  title,  '  Monastic  and  Social  Life 
in  the  Twelfth  Century,  as  exemplified  in 
the   Chronicles  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond, 
Monk  of  St.    Edmundsbury,    from  A.  D. 
1173  to  A.  D.  1202.'     Abbot  Sampson,  the 
hero  of  the  Chronicles,  was,  in  his  way, 
a  reformer  of  the  abuses  of  his  monastery, 
and,  so  far  as  regards  its  revenues  and  econ- 
omy, a  very  effective  one ;  but,  though  it  is 
obvious  that  the  writer  is  part  id  and  lenient 
— in  fact,  a  panegyrist,  rather  than  an  his- 
torian— and  though  he  evidently  conceals 
the  more  gross  abuses  which  this  Luther  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  to  reform,  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing,  even  after  those  reforms 
are  effected,   which   brings  the  narrative 
within  a  thousand  leagues  of  the  sympa- 
thies and  sentiments  of  any  man  familiar 
with  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.     It 
is  difficult  to  conceive,  without  reading  the 
work,  the  totally  foreign  air  which  every 
thing  wears.     In  relating  the  transactions 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
religious  houses  in  Christendom,  there  is 
scarcely  an  approach^  however  transient  or 


incidental,  to  a  Christian  truth,  or  a  Chris* 
tian  sentiment.  The  very  name  of  the 
blessed  Founder  of  Christianity  does  not 
once  occur;  and  Scripture,  though  often 
cited,  is  constantly  cited  in  some  eccentric, 
often    absolutely    grotesque,    application. 

*  Throughout  the  whole  of  Jocelin's  Chron- 
icle,' says  the  translator,  in  his  Preface, 

*  the  name  of  our  Saviour  is  never  once 
mentioned  ;  God  and  St.  Edmund,  and  the 
Abbot  and  St.  Eldmund,  are  phrases  of  com- 
mon  occurrence  :  indeed  nothing  short  of  a 
narrative  of  this  description  could  fully  de* 
velope  the  depravation  of  the  Christian  re* 
ligion  by  the  means  of  saint  worship.' 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  '  Past  and  Present,' 
speaking  of  Abbot  Sampson,  remarks,  that 
he  was  '  no  sham' — and  so  far  forth  as  he 
was  a  man  deeply  in  earnest  in  increasing 
the  wealth  and  power  of  his  monastery,  and 
in  asserting  its  secular  privileges,  he  cer- 
tainly was  none ;  but  of  the  religious  sys- 
tem with  which  he  stood  connected,  and 
part  of  which  he  administered,  we  must 
profess  our  unfeigned  belief,  that  a  more 
thorough  '  sham'  the  sun  never  shone  upon. 

We  have  expressed  our  conviction  that 
the  attempts  to  resuscitate  the  efiete  system 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  renew  its  decrepit 
superstitions,   must  be   futile.     It   by  no 
means  follows,  however,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  party  whose  original  principles  have  le- 
gitimately led  to  these  extreme  views,  can 
be  safely  neglected.     They  have  done  much 
mischief;  and  are  daily  doing  more.     In 
spite  of  the  present  symptoms  of  disorgan- 
ization— in  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
action, they  are  still  exerting  a  most  perni- 
cious influence.    It  is  undeniable  that  their 
principles  have  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the 
^^Ici'gy*    particularly  the  younger  part  of 
the  body,  and  through  them  on  thousands 
of  the  people.     During  the  ten  years  in 
which  those  principles  have  been  promul- 
gated, an  entire  generation  of  the  clergy 
have  passed  from  the  halls  of  the  university 
to  the  scenes  of  active  life,  where  they  are, 
in  different  ways,  endeavoring  to  realize 
their  '  Catholic  ideal.'     Even  if  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Mr.  Newman  stand  rebuked  for  extra- 
vagance, or  have  been  visited  with  censnre, 
they  have  in  a  good  measure  effected  their 
object.    They  will  survive  in  their  disci-* 
pies  :  the  flower  will  not  have  faded  till  the 
capsule  shall  have  burst,  and  scattered  its 
deleterious  dust  to  every  wind  of  heaven. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe 
the  various  distractions  with  which  the  Ox- 
ford School  has  managed  to  tear  the  cbnrch 
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crucify  a  passion  for  extreme  sobriety,  by 
throwing  in  the  corrective  of  occasional  in- 
toxication. This  is  indeed  a  new  species 
of  spiritual  discipline^  by  which  a  sensitive 
conscientiousness  may  be  repressed,  and 
individual  convictions  of  truth  stifled,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  1  We  hope 
that  this  new  asceticism  will  not  spread,  and 
that  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Ward,  and  their 
friends,  may  long  be  the  only  'pupils  in 
this  new  school  of  perfection.' 

Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  be  the  author  of  the 
article  alluded  to,  must  be  acquitted  of  all 
evil  intention ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  sen- 
timents, however  piously  expressed,  other- 
wise than  most  pernicious.  This  gentle- 
man has  had  so  much  to  say  of  that  curious 
thing,  a  '  state  conscience ' — of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  as  a  real  entity,  he  seems  to 
be  as  fully  persuaded  as  was  an  ancient 
Realist  of  universal  ideas — that  he  is  too 
apt  to  forget  the  claims  of  the  individual  in 
the  community ;  and  sadly  to  abate  what 
we  cannot  but  think  the  sacred  claims  of 
the  only  Oracle  to  which  man,  in  the  last 
resort,  can  safely  listen.  His  laxity  in  this 
respect  we  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  passage  in  his  Church  Prin* 
cipUs,  in  which  he  sanctions  the  individual 
in  acquiescing  in  doctrines  and  practices 
which  the  church  enjoins,  though  his  con- 
science may  suspect  or  believe  them  wrong. 
For  our  parts,  we  want  words  to  express  our 
abhorrence  of  this  doctrine.  The  only  se- 
cure principle  is  that  of  Luther,  as  so  en- 
ergetically expressed  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms — 'It  is  not  safe  to  do  any  thing 
against  conscience;'  or  that  of  a  greater 
than  Luther — '  To  him  that  doubteth,'  an 
act '  is  sin.'  Once  abandon— once  loosen 
this  keystone  of  practical  morals,  and  the 
whole  arch  will  fall  in. 

Whatever  the  repugnancies  between 
some  parts  of  the  formularies  of  the  English 
church — and  no  candid  mind  can  deny  them 
— as  little  can  such  a  mind  deny  that  its^pre- 
vailing  spirit  is  essentially  Protestant.  It  is 
so  in  its  Articles — in  any  but  Mr.  Ward's 
'non-natural  sense'  of  them ;  and  throughout 
almost  the  whole  Book  of  Homilies,  it  is 
even  fiercely  Protestant.  Nay,  of  the  fact 
of  Protestantism,  its  very  existence  as  a 
separate  church — made  what  it  is  by  men, 
many  of  whom  would  have  gone  further 
if  they  could,  many  of  whom  would  not 
have  gone  so  far,  and  none  of  whom  had 
any  reason  for  doing  the  one  or  the  other, 
except  their  '  private  judgment ' — is,  and 
ever  will  be,  an  unanswerable  argument 
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The  writer,  indeed,  on  whom  we  have  com- 
melted,  tells  us,  that '  they  [the Reformers] 
are  not  authors  or  builders  of  the  Church ; 
they  are  men  whose  honor,  be  it  what  it 
may,  must  arise  wholly  from  this,  that  they 
handed  down  in  better  disclosed  propor- 
tions, that  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
them.'*  But  then  what  determined  the 
measure  of  their  '  disclosures,'  and  their 
notion  of  the  said  '  proportions,'  but  their 
own  judgment  ?  As  well  might  an  an- 
cient Greek  have  denied  that  Phidias  was 
the  fabricator  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
on  the  ground  that  he  only  chiselled  out, 
'  in  well-disclosed  proportions,'  what  had 
previously  existed  in  the  marble. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England 
— for  so  we  must  call  them — frequently  in- 
dulged in  language  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers,  antiquity,  and  tradition, 
which  gives  but  too  plausible  a  handle  to 
the  divines  of  the  Oxford  School ; — slan- 
guage which  was  in  fact  inconsistent  with 
what  they  were  at  the  very  moment  doing. 
It  is  certain  that  they  were  as  far  from 
adopting,  either  in  its  letter  or  spirit,  the 
model  of  the  church  of  the  fourth  century 
— the  church  of  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  or  Basil — as  that  of  Luther ;  and 
yet  they  profess  to  be  solicitous  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  *  ancient  church,'  and 
glibly  appeal  to  the  above  Fathers  of  the 
fourth  century  among  the  rest!  To  ac- 
count for  the  misquotations,  false  references, 
and  irrelevant  extracts,  with  which  the 
'  Book  of  Homilies'  abounds,  Mr.  Taylor 
propounds  an  ingenious  theory,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  has  some  truth  in  it.t  He 
conjectures  that  the  Reformers,  having 
read  the  Fathers  in  early  life,  very  often 
cited  the  passages  which  would  most 
plausibly  countenance  *their  doctrines  in 
the  hour  of  need,  from  their  common- 
place books,  without  a  special  reperusal  of 
the  originals,  or  much  solicitude  to  examine 
the  drift  and  connexion  of  passages.  That 
there  is  some  truth  in  this  we  have  no 
doubt ;  indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  attempt 
to  verify  the  ciiations  of  the  much  more 
accurate  controvertists  of  the  next  century 
— for  example  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  Hall — 
without  discovering,  to  our  eost,  in  what  a 
very  loose  way  they  often  quoted  the  Fa- 
thers, and  how  much  may  be  produced*  to 
confront  such  quotations,  often  even  froDS 

*  Fartign  Q«ar(er2y,  Oct.  184S,  p.  577. 
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hension/  (to  use  a  favorite  phrase  of  the 
seventeenth  century,)  bul  assuredly  they 
are  nut '  comprehensible.' 

In  what  way  men  in  the  peculiar  pre- 
dicament of  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Newman,  and 
many  others,  ought  to  be  treated  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church,  it  does  not  become 
us  to  say.  We  gladly  leave  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  whom  it  concerns.* 
The  author  of  the  ofl-cited  article  in  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Review^  has  touched 
on  this  subject,  and  his  mode  of  reasoning 
is  most  extraordinary.  '  What  course,'  he 
asks,  '  will  be  pursued,  what  course  ought 
to  be  pursued,  towards  those  propagators  of 
Catholic  tenets  and  usages,  who  do  not 
scruple  to  denounce  Protestantism  as  a 
principle  of  unmixed  evil,  ....  who 
do  not  dissemble  that,  in  their  view,  Rome, 

*  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  lamenting  the 
want  of  all  internal  government  in  the  church, 
and  scandalized  at  the  *  dangerous,  disgraceful, 
and  ruinous'  spectacle,  of  men  subscribing  to  the 
same  documents  in  different  senses,  and  in  no  de- 
terminate sense  at  all :  charging  each  other  with 
being  *  unsound  churchmen,'  and  reciprocally  de- 
airing  each  other  to  leave  the  Anglican  commu- 
nion, loudly  calls  for  a  Convocation.  The  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  on  the  score  of  expediency,  as  loudly 
deprecates  it.  In  the  present  excited  state  of  par- 
ties, he  ftfars  that  it  would  he  rather  a  struggle 
for  ascendency  than  a  remedy  for  strife.  He 
looks  in  vain  K>r  some  ifiolus  who  shall  appease 
the  anger  of  the  lueiantes  ventos  Umpestate$que 
mntoras  of  the  present  controversy. 

^  Illi  indignantes  magna  cum  murmur e  montis 
Circum  claustra  fremuntj* — 

and  as  he  listens  to  the  ominous  mutterings  even 
of  their  imprisoned  wrath,  he  feels  that  such  an 
aperture  for  their  outbreak  as  a  Convocation 
would  afford,  would  involve  every  thing  in  un- 
governable upro-ir  It  must  be  conress^d  that  his 
Cerrora  are  by  nu  means  chimerical ;  that,  in  the 
present  temper  of  parties*,  *any  thing  like  a  calm 
consideratiun  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  reli- 
gious differences,*  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that 
the  object  would  rather  be  *to  determine  which 
is  to  be  the  dominant,  and  which  the  subordinate 
party,  if  not,  which  in  to  remain  in  the  church, 
and  which  is  to  be  excluded  from  it.* 

Meantime  something  ought  to  be  done,  and 
must  be  done,  or  equally  effectual  ruin  will  visii 
the  Church  in  another  form.  The  worn-out  soph- 
isms by  which  the  clergy  have  hitherto  been  sat- 
isfied to  defend  Subscription  ;  by  which  they 
have  maintained  that  they  are  consistent  in  be- 
lieving inconsistencies ;  that  they  receive,  *  in  the 
plain  grammatical  meaning,'  things,  some  or  other 
of  which,  eUl  of  them  explain  away  in  a  *  non-nat- 
aral  sense  ;'  and  they  that  believe,  ex  animo, 
what  they  do  not  believe  at  all— cannot  be  any 
longer  tolerated.  The  very  flagrancy  of  such 
conduct  as  that  vindicated  in  Tract  90,  and  con- 
sistently exemplified  by  Mr.  Ward,  has  tended  to 
disclose  the  full  enormities  of  the  system,  and  to 
show  the  perils  to  public  faith,  morality,  and  de- 
Miiey  which  it  involves. 


[Feb. 

if  not  a  true  normal  pattern  of  Christianity, 
is  yet  the  best  existing  standard,  and  one 
to  which  we  ou^ht  to  8eek  to  conform  V — 
(Pp.  594, 5.)     Strange  to  say,  he  not  mere^ 
ly  thinks  the  authorities  of  the  Church  ex- 
cusable in  'permitting  their  continuance' 
in  it,  but  urges  the  malecon tents  themselves 
to  remain.     And  the  casuistry  by  which  he 
supports  it  is  not  a  little  curious.     He  feels 
*  confident  that  their  position  in  the  Church 
of  England  is  securely  stayed    upon  the 
great  Catholic   principle  of  allegiance  to 
her,  as  the  ordinance  of  God  for  the  goT- 
ernment  of  their  souls  ( !) ;  that  they  reject 
with  abhorrence  the  temptation  to  aposta* 
tize,  and  that  in  their  case  the  discharge  of 
the  obligation  of  obedience  will  not  be  less, 
but  rather  more,  resolute,  because  it  en- 
tails another  duty  of  crossing  and  mortify- 
ing their  own  tastes,  and  in  some  degree 
their  own  afffectiuns !'     He  adds  with  en- 
gaging piety,  *If  their  frame  of  mind  and 
opinion,  taken  together  with  their  circum- 
stances, thus  constrain  them,  by  practical 
tests,  to  concentrate  themselves  with  few  ex- 
trinsic supports  upon  the  single  and  simple 
will  of  God,  ( !)  this  at  least  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  they  are  pupils  in  a  school   of 
perfection.' — (P.  596.)     This  is,  indeed,  a 
view  of  the  case  worthy  of  Tract  Ninety 
itself;    perfectly  novel    and    original.     If 
Mr.  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  others,  can 
satisfy  their  own  consciences  of  the  pro- 
priety of  remaining  in  the  Church,  all  we 
can  do  is  to  wonder  at  it.     '  To  their  own 
master    they  stand   or   fall ;'  but   to  urge 
them  to  remain  in  a  community  in  which 
their  acts  and  opinions  have  gii'en  univer- 
sal scandal — with  whose  articles  and  for- 
mularies sundry  of  their  writings  (not  one 
of  which  has  been  retracted,  but  every  one 
of  which  has  been  defended)  have  been  con- 
demned by  competent  authority  as  hope- 
lessly  inconsistent — in  which   Protestants 
and  Romanists   alike  tell  them  that  thej 
cannot  remain  with    honor,  and    implore 
them,  if  only  for  public   decency's  sake^ 
either  to  retract,  if  they  can,  or  to  separate, 
if  they  cannot — to  urge  such  men,  we  say, 
to  remain,  and  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
thereby    '  mortifying    and    crossing    their 
tastes,'  that  is,  mortifying  and  crossing  their 
convictions  that  the  Romish  and  not  the 
English   church    is  the   true  exponent  of 
Catholic  Christianity — is  indeed  an  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  Jesuitry.     It  sounds  in  our 
ears  almost  as  if  one  were  to  advise  a  man 
to  mortify  the  inordinate  love  of  truth  by 
now  and  then  telling  a  falsehood ;  or  to 
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crucify  a  passion  for  extreme  sobriety,  by 
throwing  in  the  corrective  of  occasional  in- 
toxication. This  is  indeed  a  new  species 
of  spiritual  dbcipline^  by  which  a  sensitive 
conscientiousness  may  be  repressed,  and 
individual  convictions  of  truth  stifled,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  I  We  hope 
that  this  new  asceticism  will  not  spread,  and 
that  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Ward,  and  their 
friends,  may  long  be  the  only  'pupils  in 
this  new  school  of  perfection.' 

Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  be  the  author  of  the 
article  alluded  to,  roust  be  acquitted  of  all 
evil  intention ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  sen- 
timents, however  piously  expressed,  other- 
wise than  most  pernicious.  This  gentle- 
man has  had  so  much  to  say  of  that  curious 
thing,  a  '  state  conscience ' — of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  as  a  real  entity,  he  seems  to 
be  as  fully  persuaded  as  was  an  ancient 
Realist  of  universal  ideas — that  he  is  too 
apt  to  forget  the  claims  of  the  individual  in 
the  community ;  and  sadly  to  abate  what 
we  cannot  but  think  the  sacred  claims  of 
the  only  Oracle  to  which  man,  in  the  last 
resort,  can  safely  listen.  His  laxity  in  this 
respect  we  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  passage  in  his  Church  Prin- 
ciples,  in  which  he  sanctions  the  individual 
in  acquiescing  in  doctrines  and  practices 
which  the  church  enjoins,  though  his  con- 
science may  suspect  or  believe  them  wrong. 
For  our  parts,  we  want  words  to  express  our 
abhorrence  of  this  doctrine.  The  only  se- 
cure principle  is  that  of  Luther,  as  so  en- 
ergetically expressed  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms — 'It  is  not  safe  to  do  any  thing 
against  conscience ;'  or  that  of  a  greater 
than  Luther — '  To  him  that  doubteth,'  an 
act  *  is  sin.'  Once  abandon— once  loosen 
this  keystone  of  practical  morals,  and  the 
whole  arch  will  fall  in. 

Whatever  the  repugnancies  between 
some  parts  of  the  formularies  of  the  English 
church — and  no  candid  mind  can  deny  them 
— as  little  can  such  a  mind  deny  that  its^pre- 
vailing  spirit  is  essentially  Protestant.  It  is 
so  in  its  Articles — in  any  but  Mr.  Ward's 
'non-natural  sense'  of  them ;  and  throughout 
almost  the  whole  Book  of  Homilies,  it  is 
even  fiercely  Protestant.  Nay,  of  the  fact 
of  Protestantism,  its  very  existence  as  a 
separate  church — ^made  what  it  is  by  men, 
many  of  whom  would  have  gone  further 
if  they  could,  many  of  whom  would  not 
have  gone  so  far,  and  none  of  whom  had 
any  reason  for  doing  the  one  or  the  other, 
except  their  'private  judgment' — is,  and 
ever  will  be,  an  unanswerable  argument 
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The  writer,  indeed,  on  whom  we  have  com- 
merited,  tells  us,  that '  they  [the  Reformers] 
are  not  authors  or  builders  of  the  Church ; 
they  are  men  whose  honor,  be  it  what  it 
may,  must  arise  wholly  from  this,  that  they 
handed  down  in  better  disclosed  propor- 
tions, that  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
them.'*  But  then  what  determined  the 
measure  of  their  '  disclosures,'  and  their 
notion  of  the  said  '  proportions,'  but  their 
own  judgment  ?  As  well  might  an  an- 
cient Greek  have  denied  that  Phidias  was 
the  fabricator  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
on  the  ground  that  he  only  chiselled  out, 
'  in  well-disclosed  proportions,'  what  had 
previously  existed  in  the  marble. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England 
— for  so  we  must  call  them — frequently  in- 
dulged in  language  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers,  antiquity,  and  tradition, 
which  gives  but  too  plausible  a  handle  to 
the  divines  of  the  Oxford  School ; — slan- 
guage which  was  in  fact  inconsistent  with 
what  they  were  at  the  very  moment  doing. 
It  is  certain  that  they  were  as  far  from 
adopting,  either  in  its  letter  or  spirit,  the 
model  of  the  church  of  the  fourth  century 
— the  church  of  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  or  Basil — as  that  of  Luther ;  and 
yet  they  profess  to  be  solicitous  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  '  ancient  church,'  and 
glibly  appeal  to  the  above  Fathers  of  the 
fourth  century  among  the  rest!  To  ao 
count  for  the  misquotations,  false  references, 
and  irrelevant  extracts,  with  which  the 
'  Book  of  Homilies '  abounds,  Mr.  Taylor 
propounds  an  ingenious  theory,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  has  some  truth  in  it.f  He 
conjectures  that  the  Reformers,  having 
read  the  Fathers  in  early  life,  very  often 
cited  the  passages  which  would  most 
plausibly  countenance  Hheir  doctrines  in 
the  hour  of  need,  from  their  common- 
place books,  without  a  special  reperusal  of 
the  originals,  or  much  solicitude  to  examine 
the  drift  and  connexion  of  passages.  That 
there  is  some  truth  in  this  we  have  no 
doubt ;  indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  attempt 
to  verify  the  citations  of  the  much  more 
accurate  controvertists  of  the  next  century 
— for  example  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  Hail- 
without  discovering,  to  our  cost,  in  what  a 
very  loose  way  they  often  quoted  the  Far 
thers,  and  how  much  may  be  produced*  to 
confront  such  quotations,  often  even  from 
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immediate  context.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  the  mystery.  Tha  sim- 
ile fact  is,  that  the  Fathers  contain  insulated 
passages,  which  may  be  cited,  with  the  ut- 
most degree  of  plausibility  on  both  sides 
— the  earlier  ones  yielding  a  greater  num- 
ber for  Protestants,  and  the  later  for  Ro- 
Bianists ;  and  though  we  firmly  believe  that 
upon  the  whole— especially  if  we  go  as  far 
as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century — the  Ro- 
manists will  ever  have  the  best  of  the  ar- 
gument in  this  precarious  appeal  to  Patris- 
tic authority,  there  are  unquestionably  in- 
flated passages,  not  a  few,  which  will  en- 
able a  Protestant  to  give  some  probable 
coloring  to  his  views.  These  passages 
are  of  course  more  numerous  the  further 
we  go  back,  and  gradually  desert  us  as  we 
advance.  Still  the  great  *  development ' 
or  'corruption'  (whichever  it  be  called) 
was  continuous ;  and  the  contest  may  be 
maintained  by  both  sides  at  each  point  of 
this  long  frontier.  Those  gradual  changes 
were  from  the  very  first  in  progress,  which 
issaed  in  what  toe  call  the  gross  delusions 
of  the  fourth  century :  but  which  the  Ox- 
ford divines  would  call  the  mature  and  full- 
blown system  of  Christianity.  '  If,  in  the 
beginning,'  as  Gibbon  truly  observes, '  of 
the  fifth  century,  TertuUian  or  Lactantius 
had  been  sudenly  raised  from  the  dead,  to 
assist  at  the  festival  of  some  popular  saint 
or  martyr ;  they  would  have  gazed  with  as- 
tonishment and  indignation  on  the  profane 
spectacle,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  pure 
•nd  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  congre- 
gation.' It  is  nevertheless  quite  as  true, 
that  in  the  age  of  TertuUian  and  Cyprian, 
the  church  was  lavishing  those  exaggerated 
honors  on  martyrs  and  confessors,  which 
naturally  and  successively  paved  the  way 
for  the  superstitious  worship  of  saints  and 
veneration  of  relied.  The  ratio  of  change 
was  not  greater  between  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  and  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
than  between  the  end  of  the  first  and  the 
middle  of  the  third;  and  the  change  was 
oontiouous  all  the  way. 

The  present  conflict  of  opinion  must 
terminate  either  in  a  vigorous  reaction — 
the  symptoms  of  which  we  think  we  can 
alreaidy  see— which  will  give  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  the  Reformation  a  revived 
iiold  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  Biblical 
and  Protestant  elements  in  the  Church  of 
fioffland  their  legitimate  expansion ;  or  we 
ahaU  be  led  back,  step  by  step,  to  the  dark- 
«e«  and  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  ground  of  'chnrch  principles' 


authoritative  tradition,  of  the  Fathers,  of 
antiquity — is  seen,  by  the  progress  of  the 
Oxford  school  itself,  and  its  present  distrac- 
tions, to  be  the  most  untenable  of  all ;  in- 
deed, the  whole  theory  is,  and  can  be,  only 
an  indefinitely  enlarged  appeal  to  the  exer- 
cise  of  '  private  judgment,'  conjoined'  with 
the  pleasant  condition  that  there  shall  be 
none ;  and  an  infallible  method  of  multiply- 
ing diversities  of  opinion,  with  an  assertion 
at  the  same  time  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  Catholic  unity. 

We  may  confidently  predict  in  what  way 
the  conflict  will  terminate,  of  which  indeed 
it  were  almost  treason  to  truth  to  entertain 
a  doiibt.  Nor  is  it  unfair,  if  we  consult 
history,  to  draw  even  from  the  very  extra- 
vagance of  the  pretensions  and  theories  on 
which  we  have  commented,  an  omen  of 
brighter  days.  Many  of  the  most  memora- 
ble advances  which  the  human  mind  has 
ever  made  in  the  direction  of  truth  and 
freedom,  have  been  made  afler  a  period  of 
apparent  retrocession  ;  as  if  error  and  de- 
lusion must  attain  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
tensity, and  be  presented  with  a  certain  meih 
sure  of  grossness,  before  the  indolence  of 
the  human  mind  can  be  adequately  roused 
to  vindicate  its  rights,  and  with  these  the 
claims  of  truth  and  of  God.  The  darkest 
hour  has  ever  preceded  the  dawn.  It  was 
the  last  insufferable  insults  of  a  Tetzel  that 
roused  the  energies  of  Luther,  and  led  to 
the  Reformation.  It  was  the  attempt  to 
neutralize  concessions  which  had  been  al- 
ready granted,  that  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
first  Charles.  It  was  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  James  the  Second  that  secured  the 
Revolution.  In  like  manner  we  predict, 
that  the  very  progress  of  high  church  prin- 
ciples will  precipitate  their  doom,  by  roo» 
ing  the  human  mind,  after  a  period  of  tem- 
porary delusion,  to  re-examine  them.  The 
present  retrogression  is  but  the  recoil  with 
which  truth  is  preparing  herself  for  a  more 
energetic  spring.  It  is  the  reflux,  not  of 
the  ebbing,  but  of  the  advancing  wave. 


Thx  Flamihoo. — There  was  ihot  lately  on  the 
Lake  of  Vitrelles,  near  Chimay,  a  **  Pboenicop- 
terna  ruber'*  commonly  called  the  Flamingo  from 
its  acarlet  or  flaming  color.  It  muat,  bet  the  ami- 
tbologiita,  haye  been  drWen  out  of  its  latitude  bj 
some  violent  tempest.  It  meaanred  4  feet  9  inches 
fit>m  the  foot  to  the  point  of  the  beak,  and  4  feet 
10  inchea  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other. 
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ZURBANO  AND  AVIRANKTA. 

BT  ONE  WHO  HAS  KKOWN  THEM  BOTH. 
From  thtt  Now  MimUilj  MagisiiM. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1836^  I  wav 
quartered  at  Vitt«>ria.  SittiD|^  one  morn- 
ing in  my  biiiei  in  the  Correria,  a  noise  in 
the  street  drew  me  to  the  window,  and  upon 
looking  out,  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  think 
that  the  town  had  been  surprised  by  the 
Carlists.  Two  or  three  hundred  infantry 
soldiers,  in  garb  and  appearance  more  wild 
and  motley  than  any  of  the  Pretender's  fol- 
lowers that  i  had  ever  seen,  were  marching 
down  the  street  at  a  iive-mile-an*hour  phce, 
with  little  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
they  proceeded.  They  were  singing,  chat- 
tering, and  shouting,  witliout  intermission  ; 
aooie  were  even  diFputing  with  a  vehe- 
oience  that  would  soon  have  led  to  blows 
between  any  other  than  Spanish  soldiers, 
the  most  demonstrative  and  noisy,  hut,  in 
the  main,  the  least  quarrelsome  fellows 
alive.  Sfimeof  them  had  linen  haversacks 
along  across  their  bodies,  and  for  the  most 
part  tolerably  well  stuffed ;  ethers  sported 
knapsacks,  and  not  a  few  carried  bundles 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  the  addition  of 
which  to  their  equipment  by  no  means  in- 
creased their  martial  appearance.  Many 
of  the  bayonets  were  garnished  with  three 
or  four  loaves  of  bread,  stuck  on  like  brown 
beads  upon  a  pin,  to  the  very  point  of  the 
weapon.  Poultry  seemed  to  have  been 
particularly  plentiful  in  the  country  they 
had  been  passing  through,  and  pigs  not 
scarce,  for  five  or  six  well-conditioned 
joung  porkers  were  being  convened  along, 
some  after  the  fashion  of  infants  in  arms, 
and  others  by  the  more  usual  means  of  a 
string  tied  to  their  leg,  while  the  direction 
they  were  expected  to  take  was  occasion- 
ally intimated  to  I  hem  by  a  gentle  prod 
with  a  bayonet.  The  squealing  and  grunt- 
ing of  these  interesting  animals,  the  oaths 
and  chatter  of  the  soldiers,  the  expostula- 
tions of  some  unlucky  ducks  and  bantams 
that  apparently  did  not  find  themselves  par- 
ticularly comfortable  in  the  hands  of  their 
present  owners,  the  shrill  voices  of  the  wo- 
men standing  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
and  calling  in  their  children  who  were 
playing  in  the  street,  formed  a  medley  of 
sounds  perfectly  indescribable. 

I  was  not  long  in  learning  that  the  new 
comers  were  a  part  of  the  band  of  Martin 
Zurbano,  or  Baren,  as  he  was  frequently 
called,  from  the  name  of  his  native  place,  a 
▼iUsge  near  Logrono.    The  plains  of  Vit- 


toria  were  just  then  much  infested  by  th^ 
Carlists,  who  at  night  used  to  occupy  villv 
ges  within  half  a  mile  of  the  city,  and  eveo 
come  close  up  to  the  fortification  and  .fire 
at  the  sentries.  It  had  been  thought  that 
this  state  of  affairs  would  afford  Zurbano 
fine  scope  and  opportunity  for  the  peculiar 
style  of  warfare  by  which  he  had  made  hiiD- 
self  famous,  a. warfare  of  stratagem  and 
surprise,  and  he  had  accordingly  been  or- 
dered to  march  his  corps  of  free  ccmpaup* 
ions  to  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ala- 
va. 

Two  or  three  evenings  later,  upon  enter* 
ing  the  caf6  in  the  Plaza  Nueva,  which  was 
a  great  resort  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  three  per- 
sons, whose  costume  and  appearance  de- 
noted them  to  belong  to  the  band  of  Zurba- 
no. They  were  seated  at  a  table  with  two 
comrades  of  my  own.  I  joined  the  latter, 
and  was  introduced  in  due  form  to  the  cmi»- 
mandaniey  Don  Martin  Zurbano,  to  his  sob 
Benito,  and  to  one  of  his  officers,  whose 
name  I  iiow  forget,  a  tall,  heavy-looking 
man,  with  a  sullen,  unprepossessing  cotUH 
tenance. 

Zurbano,  although  then  only  a  major  ib 
the  army,  or  lieutenant-colonel  of  cuerpoi 
francos^  with  five  hundred  men  at  his  com- 
mand,  had  alieady,  by  several  daring  %Jb- 
ploits,  made  himself  a  reputation,  and  I 
examined  him  with  some  curiosity.  To 
judge  from  his  appearance,  he  was  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  perhaps  rather  more, 
but  in  activity  and  strength  I  should  say  he 
was  full  ten  years  younger.  I  have  rarelj 
seen  a  man  who  gave  me  more  the  idea  of 
one  capable  of  undergoing  great  fatlguo 
and  hardbhip.  He  was  rather  short  in  stih 
ture,  about  five  feet  seven  inches,  I  think  ; 
but  being  someuhat  round-shouldered,  he 
appeared  less  than  that.  In  person  he  wsb 
ypare,  no  superfluous  flesh  about  him,  btii 
an  abundance  of  bone  and  sinew.  The 
prevailing  character  of  his  face,  which  was 
much  tanned  and  weather-beaten,  was  one 
of  indomitable  resolution.  His  eyes,  which 
were  gray  and  deep  set,  overhung  by  bush^ 
and  projecting  brows,  had  a  quick,  iutelli^ 
gent  expression,  and  at  times,  when  he  was 
not  in  any  way  excited,  almost  a  thoughtful 
one,  but  when  roused — in  action,  for  in- 
stance— they  gleamed  fiercely.  His  lips 
were  thin  and  usually  compressed,  and  cer- 
tain lines  about  the  mouth  gave  rather  t 
cruel  expression  to  his  face,  but  his  smile 
was  frank,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable. 
He  wore  no  beard,  save  a  soldier's  whisker 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  ear.  His  usual,  I  may 
say  his  invariable  costume,  consisted  of  a 
Tmmara,  or  loose  jacket  of  black  sheep- 
skin, a  scarlet  baina,  or  Basque  cap,  such 
as  the  Carlists  wore,  with  a  large  starlike 
gold  tassel  spreading  over  the  top,  blue  or 
red  overalls,  heavy  boots,  and  long,  jingling, 
Spanish  spurs.  His  neck  was  usually  bare  ; 
his  gloves  must  have  been  a  very  trifling 
expense  to  him ;  his  cavalry  sabre  was 
slung  to  a  belt  of  common  black  leather. 
He  had  a  most  unbounded  contempt  for 
what  he  seemed  to  consider  the  fopperies 
of  uniform,  and  always  preferred  the  unmil- 
itary,  but  by  no  means  unpicturesque,  dress 
above  described — probably  the  very  same 
he  had  worn  when  a  contrabandista.  Sub- 
sequently to  this,  when  he  had  attained  far 
greater  celebrity  than  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  and  had  ascended  step  by  step,  and  in 
spite  of  jealousy  and  disfavor,  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade,  it  was  intimated  to  him 
by  the  general  of  the  division  to  which  he 
belonged,  that  it  was  desirable  he  should 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  service, 
and  appear  upon  parade  in  the  uniform  of 
his  rank.  I  had  left  Spain  before  that  pe- 
riod, but  I  have  since  had  described  to  me, 
what  I  can  well  imagine,  the  ludicrous  an- 
noyance and  discomfiture  of  Zurbano,  at 
being  compelled  to  abandon  his  usual  neg' 
Uge  garb,  and  don  the  cocked  hat  and  fea- 
ther, and  the  tightly-buttoned  coat,  with 
cuffs  and  collar  stiffened  by  embroidery,  of 
•a  Spanish  general's  costume. 

The  son  of  Zurbano  was  as  remarkable 
in  his  way  as  his  father.  When  I  first  saw 
him,  he  was  not  sixteen  years  old,  puny 
and  diminutive  for  his  age,  with  a  little, 
pale,  sickly-looking  face,  very  red  lips, 
large  dark  eyes,  and  a  voice  like  a  woman 
in  a  passion,  always  upon  the  scream.  How 
it  was  that  so  delicate-looking  an  urchin 
managed  to  support  the  hardships  of  a  gue- 
rilla life,  I  cannot  explain ;  but  I  suppose 
it  was  his  pluck  and  energy  that  carried 
him  through.  Girt  with  a  sword  nearly  as 
long  as  himself,  carrying  a  light  lance,  and 
perched  upon  a  tall  horse  that  would  have 
made  a  good  charger  for  a  man  of  twelve 
stone  weight,  he  used  to  gallop  about  at  the 
head  of  his  father's  cavalry,  then  consisting 
of  some  five-and-twenty  badly  equipped  and 
mounted  lancers,  chiefly  deserters  from  the 
Carlists.  He  was  already  a  cornet  in  the 
Spanish  service,  and  not  sharing  his  father's 
contempt  for  dress,  he  used  to  come  out  on 
f^te  days,  and  other  grand  occasions,  in  a 
most  dapper  uniforro,  with  a  broad  silver 
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band  down  the  side  of  his  overalls,  a  close- 
ly-fitting green  jacket,  and  foraging  cap  of 
fanciful  device.  At  such  times  he  put  me 
in  mind  of  one  of  the  smartly-painted  wood- 
en soldiers,  used  as  toys  for  children — not 
that  he  by  any  means  platfed  at  soldiering 
— it  was  right  down  earnest  with  him  ;  and 
one  of  his  father's  officers  assured  me,  that 
young  Zurbano  had  already  diminished  the 
numbers  of  Don  Carlos's  army  by  no  less 
than  eleven  men.  If  this  was  true,  I  do 
not  suppose  he  had  slain  them  all  in  single 
combat — probably  the  majority  were  fugi- 
tives that  he  had  overtaken  and  killed — but 
nevertheless,  he  was  skilful  in  the  use  of  his 
weapons  and  management  of  liis  horse,  and 
possessed  more  muscular  strength  than  his 
delicate  appearance  indicated.  He  was  a 
blood-thirsty  young  imp*  I  recollect  one 
day,  after  a  skirmish,  we  had  driven  the 
Carlists  out  of  a  village  in  Alava,  and  I 
found  myself  pursuing  a  fellow  who  was 
scampering  in  great  haste  across  a  field.  I 
was  close  to  him,  when  up  came  young 
Zurbano,  swtearing  most  lustily,  in  his 
squealing  tones,  his  lance  down,  and  pre- 
paring to  give  the  poor  devil  his  quietus,  by 
means  of  a  vigorous  "  front  point."  I  was 
just  in  time  to  turn  'his  lance  aside,  and 
then  I  thought  he  would  have  made  a  poke 
at  me,  he  seemed  so  bent  upon  sticking 
somebody.  I  prevailed  upon  him,  however, 
to  spare  the  unlucky  Cariist,  and  he  took 
him  back  as  a  prisoner,  driving  him  before 
him,  and  occasionally  stimulating  his  pro- 
gress by  a  prick  with  his  lance  point. 

Young  Martin,  as  they  used  to  call  him, 
though  his  name  was  Benito,  was  nominally 
in  command  of  his  father's  cavalry ;  bat  as 
he  would  inevitably  have  led  them  to  de- 
struction had  they  been  left  entirely  to  his 
guidance,  he  had  adjoined  to  him  as  a 
mentor  one  Mecolaldi,  a  very  smart,  gallant 
fellow,  who  subsequently  lost  his  arm  in 
action. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  officer 
or  partisan  who  did  so  much  real  damage 
to  the  enemy,  and  was  so  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  his  undertakings,  as  Zurbano, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Cariist 
struggle.  He  united  all  the  qualities  essen- 
tial to  success  in  a  war  of  that  description ; 
great  personal  bravery  and  presence  of 
mind,  a  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which 
he  acted,  and  considerable  skill  in  obtaining 
information  and  devising  stratagems.  The 
Carlists,  who  dreaded  him  more  than  any 
other  Christino  chief,  never  considered 
themselves  safe  while  he  was  within  twenty 
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or  thirty  leagues  of  them.  He  would  ac- 
complish forced  marches  of  a  length  that 
appeared  almost  fabulous ;  and  in  an  extra- 
ordinary short  time  fall  upon  and  extermi- 
nate some  detachment  of  the  enemy,  cap- 
ture a  valuable  convoy,  or  kidnap  an  officer 
of  rank.  Two  of  his  earlier  exploits,  the 
more  remarkable  as  being  achieved  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  were  the  capture  of 
the  Garlist  generals,  Verastegui  and  Itural- 
de.  The  former  was  carried  away  from 
the  very  middle  of  a  Garlist  division ;  the 
second  was  taken  out  of  his  house,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  five- 
and-twenty  miles  from  the  Christine  lines. 
Zurbano  was  very  proud  of  this  latter  feat. 
He  had  his  portrait  painted  about  that  time, 
with  a  forage  cap  on  his  head,  which  he 
had  taken  from  Ituralde  as  a  sort  of  me- 
mento or  trophy  of  the  affair.  On  the  pic- 
4ture,  round  the  cap,  was  the  inscription, 
** Boina  cejida  a  Ituralde^* — cap  taken 
from  Ituralde.  The  boina  itself  hung  above 
the  portrait  in  his  quarters  at  Vittoria. 
When  complimented  on  exploits  of  this  na- 
ture, he  would  say  little  or  nothing  in  re- 
ply, for  he  was  a  man  of  very  few  words, 
but  his  face  would  light  up  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  and  self-approval.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  very  careless  of  the 
honors  which  Spanish  military  men  usually 
prize ;  refused  decorations  that  were  offer- 
ed to  him,  and  never  wore  the  galones,  or 
lace  stripes  upon  the  coat-cuff,  that  mark 
the  rank  of  field-officers  in  Spain. 

The  terror  with  which  Zurbano  inspired 
theCarlists  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  their 
detestation  of  him.  "El  infame  Barea" 
as  they  used  to  call  him,  would  have  met 
but  skimp  measure  of  mercy  had  he  fallen 
into  their  hands. 

I  recollect  on  one  occasion  a  flag  of  truce 
went  out  to  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Vit- 
toria. It  was  for  the  purpose  of  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  which  was  likely  to 
occupy  some  short  time,  and  Zurbano  and 
a  few  other  officers  accompanied  it  for  the 
ride's  sake,  and  to  have  a  chat  with  the 
facciosoSf  as  they  said.  While  the  prison- 
ers were  being  told  off  and  identified,  we 
went  into  a  house  with  some  Garlist  offi- 
cers, who  were  very  polite,  and  offered  us 
refreshment,  which  we  accepted,  in  return 
giving  them  cigars,  for  good  tobacco  was  a 
scarce  luxury  in  Charles  the  Fifth's  coun- 
try. Zurbano  got  talking  and  joking  with 
the  Carlists,  in  the  sort  of  tone  in  which  a 
wolf  and  mastiff  might  be  supposed  to  jest 
with  each  other  from  between  the  bars  of 
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their  respective  cages,  the  bars  being  rep- 
resented by  the  flag  of  truce.  They  were 
very  civil  in  words,  certainly,  but  there 
was  in  their  voices  and  smiles  a  strange 
sort  of  expression,  a  kind  of  arriere  penste, 
as  if  they  were  saying  to  themselves  all  the 
while,  "  How  I  should  like  to  be  at  your 
top-knot."     At  last  Zurbano  said, 

**  Tell  me  the  truth  now.  What  would 
you  do  to  me  if  you  caught  me  V* 

"  Oh,  Martin  !"  cried  one  of  the  Gar- 
lists,  in  a  sort  of  disclaiming  tone,  "  ncula, 
nada — nothing  at  all.  Prisionero  solamen' 
te,  nada  mas — keep  you  prisoner,  and  treat 
you  well." 

Zurbano  gave  an  indescribable  sort  of 
chuckle,  and  poured  forth  a  string  of  excla- 
mations, more  remarkable  for  energy  than 
elegance.  Friend  Martin  was  at  times  not 
very  choice  in  his  vocabulary,  I  must  con- 
fess. 

''  I  know  better  than  that,"  said  he, 
**  and  I  have  only  one  request  to  make  :  if 
ever  you  take  me  alive,  light  a  fire,  and 
roast  me  at  it." 

The  Carlists  of  course  laughed,  and  ex- 
claimed vehemently  against  such  an  idea ; 
but  if  they  had  caught  him,  I  doubt  whether 
they  would  have  treated  him  much  better 
than  he  requested  them  to  do. 

To  a  man  of  Zurbano's  impetuous  char- 
acter and  active  habits,  illness  was  of  course 
a  dreadful  calamity.  Once,  at  Vittoria,  he 
had  an  attack  of  a  painful  malady,  and 
while  it  lasted  I  went  two  or  three  times  to 
see  him.  He  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed, 
and  used  to  lie  cursing  and  swearing  "  at 
no  allowance,"  and  grinding  his  teeth,  not 
so  much  with  the  suffering  he  endured,  as 
with  impatience  at  being  compelled  to  re- 
main idle,  instead  of  mounting  his  horse, 
and  sallying  forth  a  perseguir  los  facciocos, 
I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  comfortable  ex-^ 
cept  when  he  was  rampaging  about  the 
country  with  his  little  band  of  desperadoes, 
seeking  whom  he  might  devour. 

His  "il  dlos  /"  or  "  At  them  1"  when  he 
caught  a  view  of  the  Carlists,  was  as  hearty 
and  inspiriting  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
And  off  he  would  go,  always  the  first,  spur- 
ring his  Andaluslan,  and  waving  his  heavy 
sabre,  while  the  Carlists  would  sing  out, 
**Demonio!  Barea!**  and  run  like  mad. 
He  was  always  eager  to  get  to  close  quar- 
ters— always  for  a  charge  in  preference  to 
the  long-shot  work  which  some  of  the  Span- 
ish troops  are  so  fond  of.  He  used  to  get 
off  his  horse,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
infantry,  and  dash  up  to  the  assault  of  a 
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parapet  or  position  without  wasting  a  car- 
tridge. He  got  his  share  of  wounds  by  ex- 
posing himself  as  he  did,  it  is  wonderful  he 
lasted  the  war  out. 

In  1839,  the  burning  of  the  crops  in  the 
Carl  ist  portion  of  the  province  of  Alava,  was 
intrusted  to  him,  and  in  accomplishing  it 
be  received  a  wound  that  for  some  time 
threatened  to  prove  fatal.  The  shot  was 
fired  from  a  window  in  the  village  of  Ga- 
marra,  where  a  skirmish  was  going  on,  by 
a  Carlist  officer,  who  was  afterwards  point- 
ed out  to  me  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
who  received  promotion,  I  was  told,  for  the 
exploit. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  of  late  that  Zur- 
bano  had  been  a  robter  befora  the  war. 
•*  The  old  robber  of  La  Rioja,"  said  Narva- 
ez,  the  other  day,  when  speaking  of  a  more 
useful  soldier  than  ever  crossed  his  own 
saddle.  I  do  not  affirm  that  Zurbano  had 
never  been  a  robber,  but  I  may  mention  en 
jpoicsoitf ,  that  although  I  had  many  opportu- 
nities while  in  Spain  of  hearing  details  of 
his  life,  and  met  with  more  than  one  person 
who  had  known  him  almost  from  boyhood, 
I  never  heard  it  said  that  he  had  been  any 
thing  worse  than  a  smuggler.  That  he  did 
not  deny,  and  has  himself  pointed  out  tome 
mountains  over  which  he  had  passed,  as  he 
said,  many  a  profitable  convoy.  Contra- 
bandista  or  salteador,  smuggler  or  highway- 
man, it  will  perhaps  be  urged,  there  is  little 
difference — arcades  amho.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  in  Spain  smug- 
gling is  a  profession,  and  that  those  who  ex- 
ercise it  are  looked  upon  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  as  very  fine  fellows, 
and  exceedingly  useful  members  of  society, 
who  carry  their  heads  as  high,  and  hold 
themselves  for  as  honorable  men  as  the 
best.  Another  accusation  that  has  been 
brought  against  I>on  Martin  is,  that  he  has 
enriched  himself  during  the  war,  and  must 
therefore  be  a  rogue.  The  inference  is  by 
no  means  an  inevitable  one.  Zurbano  is  a 
man  of  frugal  and  inexpensive  habits,  the 
pay  of  his  rank  is  good,  and,  moreover,  he 
had  opportunities  of  making  money  in  a  tol- 
erably legitimate  manner — for  war-time, 
that  is  to  say.  When  I  knew  him,  he  was 
allowed  to  raise  contributions  in  certain 
Carlist  districts,  for  the  payment  of  his  free 
corps,  and  for  various  expenses,  such  as 
equipment,  spies,  and  other  matters.  To 
get  the  information  concerning  the  enemy's 
movements,  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of 
his  expeditions  and  ambuscades,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  numerous  agents  and  to  pay 


them  well.  All  sorts  of  persons  used  to 
visit  him,  peasants,  muleteers,  charcoal- 
burners,  wood-cutters,  bringing  intelligence 
that  was  often  paid  for  at  a  very  high  rate. 
Of  course  he  used  to  bleed  the  Carlist  pars- 
es pretty  freely  when  he  could. 

I  remember  once  starting  with  him  and 
his  partida  about  midnight,  and  crossing 
the  country  for  several  hours  in  profound 
darkness  and  perfect  silence.  Just  as  morn* 
ing  dawned,  we  debouched  upon  a  high 
road,  and  setting  oflfat  a  smart  pace,  tn  Jess 
than  five  minutes  we  entered  the  town  of 
Salvatierra.  Zurbano  rode  straight  to  the 
house  of  the  alcade,  dismounted  and  darted 
up  stairs.  The  nest  was  literally  warm,  but 
the  bird  had  flown.  He-caught  one  of  the 
regiflores,  however,  and  made  him  disburse. 
After  a  short  delay,  and  with  a  most  piteous 
face,  the  poor  fellow  handed  over  a  small 
ba^  of  gold  ounces,  which  he  bad  probably 
collected  amongst  the  inhabitants.  In  this^ 
and  other  ways,  much  money  must  have 
passed  through  Zurbano's  bands,  and  some 
little  of  it  may  have  stuck  to  his  fingers; 
but  he  is  not  one  of  those  who,  having  b&- 
gun  the  war  with  nothing,  can  now  afford 
to  give  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  a  palace^ 
and  spend  more  than  as  many  dollars  on  a 
f^te. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Zurbano's 
wary  character,  will  stispect  him  of  having 
voluntarily  made  his  late  abortive  attempt 
to  revolutionize  Spain.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  he  was  implicated  in  some 
way  or  other  in  the  Prim  conspiracy,  and 
when,  after  the  discovery  of  that  plot,  he 
was  commanded  to  repair  toSantander,  ho 
saw  in  the  order  a  desire  to  get  him  out  of 
his  own  province,  where  he  was  popular,  in 
order  to  rthip  him  comfortably  off  to  keep 
Prim  company  in  some  colonial  prison.  Or 
perhaps  when  they  had  got  htm  out  of  La 
Rioja,  they  would  have  shot  him  at  onee^ 
for  his  known  attachment  to  Espartero 
would  alwajTs  render  him  an  object  of  di»» 
trust  to  the  present  rulers  of  Spain.  He 
saw  that  he  must  either  run  or  fight  for  it» 
and  preferred  at  least  attempting  the  latter 
before  adopting  the  former  C'Ourse. 

The  discovery  of  the  recent  conspiraej 
in  the  Peninsula  is  owing  to  a  man,  who^ 
although  his  name  be  less  known  in  Fng- 
land  than  that  of  the  daring  guerilla  chief 
to  whom  the  preceding  sketches  refer,  is 
nevertheless  a  far  more  remarkable  and  un- 
common  person.  I  allude  to  the  present 
gefe  politico^  ur  political  chief  at  Madrid^ 
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Don  Eugeoio  de  Aviraneta,  a  Biscayan  by 
birth,  and  who  at  a  very  ear]y  age  found 
himaelf  taking  an  active  part  in  the  wars 
and  reTolationa  of  his  country.  Daring  the 
war  of  Independence,  he  was  the  secretary 
and  compani(Mi  of  the  Eropecinado,  and 
shared  most  of  the  dangers,  triamphs,  and 
vicissitades,  of  that  bold  and  successful 
partisan.  In  1823,  he  again  buckled  on 
the  harness,  and  took  the  field  against  the 
united  French  and  Realista  armies,  and 
upon  the  struggle  terminating  unfortunate- 
ly for  the  constitutional  cause,  he  escaped 
with  great  difficulty,  travelling  half  over 
Spain  on  muleback,  disguised  as  a  peasant 
or  fruitrseller.  This  closed  his  military  ca- 
reer, and  in  what  manner  he  passed  the 
next  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life  I  am  un- 
able to  say ;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  not 
lost  sight  of,  or  at  any  rate  forgotten,  by 
certain  persons  who  were  acquainted  with 
his  peculiar  aptitude  for  political  intrigue. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  exerted  their  talents  and  ener- 
gies to  give  an  impulse  to  the  liberal  cause 
in  Spain ;  but  he  had  again  retired  from  the 
scene,  and  in  the  spring  of  1837,  was  liv- 
ing unnoticed  at  Madrid,  when  Don  Carlos 
made  his  celebrated  expedition  into  Arrar 
gon,  at  the  head  of  the  larger  portion  of  his 
army.  The  queen's  government  was  in 
great  alarm ;  it  was  suspected  that  a  rising 
of  the  Garlists  in  the  interior  of  Spain  was 
preparing,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  g^t 
a  key  to  this  conspiracy.  The  then  minis- 
ter, Pio  Pita  Pizarro,  discovered  by  some 
intercepted  papers  that  Bayonne  was  one  of 
the  chief  points  at  which  the  plot  was  brew- 
ing. He  sent  a  confidential  person  to  Avi- 
raneta,  exposed  to  him  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  asked  him  if  he  were  willing  to  go  to 
Bayonne,  and  endeavor  to  discover  the  plans 
and  projects  of  the  conspirators.  Aviraneta 
agreed  to  do  so,  started  at  once  for  France, 
and  had  already  commenced  his  anti-C ar- 
tist researches  and  manmuvres,  when  he 
was  ordered  by  the  French  authorities  to 
leaTC  Bayonne.  He  applied  to  the  Spanish 
consul  to  obtain  him  permission  to  remain 
there,  but  strange  to  say,  although  he  had 
credentials  as  eamisario  de  guerra,  or  com- 
missioner at  war,  from  the  ministry  at  Ma- 
drid, and  although  he  had  showed  these  to 
the  consul,  that  functionary  refused  to  as- 
sist him.  The  confusion  then  existing  in 
Spain,  and  the  want  of  unity  and  homogen- 
eity in  the  whole  of  the  government  and  in- 
fltittttions  of  that  singular  country,  were  be- 
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yond  conception  great.  Aviraneta  had  to 
leave  Bayonne  and  repair  to  Pau. 

Before  he  had  been  many  days  at  the  lat- 
ter place,  he  received  orders  from  Madrid 
to  return  to  Bayonne,  which  he  did,  but 
found  his  labors  so  much  impedied  in  vari- 
ous ways  that  he  again  left  the  town,  intend- 
ing to  make  Perpignan  the  centre  of  hia 
operations,  which  at  that  time  were  direct- 
ed to  no  less  an  end  than  that  of  bringing 
the  civil  war  to  a  termination  by  fomenting 
divisions  among  the  Garlists,  and  stroigth* 
ening  the  wish  for  peace  that  was  already 
cherished  by  many  of  that  party.  But  the 
very  nature  of  Aviraneta's  mission,  which 
required  the  greatest  secresy,  was  an  obsta* 
de  to  his  success.  Every  body  suspected 
him  ;  he  found  opposition  and  impediments 
on  all  sides.  Meanwhile  the  ministry  had 
been  changed;  Pizarro  was  out;  and  at 
last  Aviraneta  returned  to  Madrid  in  disgust, 
and  settled  down  into  his  former  quiet  mode 
of  life,  leaving  his  enterprise  unaccom- 
plished. 

One  ministry  succeeded  another — ^they 
all  have  their  turn  in  Spain — and  at  last,  al 
the  close  of  1838,  Pizarro  came  in  again. 
He  sent  for  Aviraneta,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  return  to  Bayonne  and  work  out  the 
plan  he  had  formed  for  spreading  disunion 
in  the  Garlist  camp,  a  plan  that  he  had  par* 
tially  communicated  to  Pizarro  a  year  and 
a  half  previously,  and  which  had  then  been 
thought  well  of  by  that  minister.  Aviran- 
eta, who  is  a  man  of  indefatigable  activity 
of  mind  and  body,  set  out  at  once  for  Bay* 
onne,  and  arriv|d  there  on  the  5th  of  Jai^ 
uary,  1839. 

And  now  began  a  series  of  intrigues  and 
stratagems,  and  Machiavelian  manoeuvres, 
devised  with  an  ingenuity,  followed  up  and 
executed  with  a  skill  and  success,  that  have 
rarely  been  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled, 
and  that  were  unquestionably  a  very  prom- 
inent cause  of  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  wish  for  peace  that  had 
sprung  up  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  Pre- 
tender, Aviraneta  did  all  in  his  power  to 
strengthen  it  by  means  of  skilful  agents  in 
the  Garlist  camp,  which  agents  were  very 
numerous,  and  of  both  sexes.  He  also  wrote 
supposititious  lettersand  proclamations  from 
Spanish  and  Basque  priests  and  farmers, 
advocating  peace,  in  terms  adapted  to  the 
understandings  of  the  peasants  and  soldiera 
for  whose  perusal  they  were  intended^ 
These  papers  he  caused  to  be  printed,  and 
found  means  to  distribute  by  many  thoiK 
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sands  throughoat  Navarre  and  Biscay,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  adopted  most  origi- 
nal and  admirably  devised  measures  for  set- 
ting the  generals  and  advisers  of  Don  Car- 
los by  the  ears.  They  were  already  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  fanatics  and  the  mod- 
erates, mutually  hating  and  fearing  each 
other,  and  Aviraneta  knew  well  how  to 
stimulate  and  augment  that  hate  and  fear. 
The  interest  of  these  affairs  is  considerably 
gone  by  in  England,  and  even  in  Spain, 
where  to-day's  revolutions  and  changes  leave 
men  but  small  time  to  think  of  those  that 
occurred  yesterday.  Nevertheless,  one  of 
the  levers  employed  by  Arivaneta  to  over- 
turn the  Carlist  party,  was  so  singular  in  its 
nature,  is  so  little  known,  and  conveys  so 
good  an  idea  of  the  foresight,  invention,  and 
genius  of  the  man,  that  I  will  here  give  his 
own  account  of  it,  taken  from  a  memoir 
which  will  presently  be  alluded  to  more  at 
length. 

*'  Having  now  discovered,''  he  says,  "  the 
weak  point  by  which  the  rebellion  might  be 
mortally  wounded,  I  drew  up  my  plan.  I 
supposed  the  existence  of  a  secret  society 
at  Madrid,  having  an  agent  at  Bayonne, 
employed  to  direct  and  promote  in  the  Car- 
list  camp  the  objects  of  the  association.  I 
represented  Maroto  and  his  clique  as  affili- 
ated to  the  said  society,  Maroto  himself  be- 
ing president  of  the  principle  triangle  in  the 
north  of  Spain ;  various  triangles  or  sec- 
tions of  the  society  being  supposed  to  exist 
amongst  the  factious  battalions  and  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  Carlist  districts.  I  com- 
posed a  synoptical  table,  a  sphere  by  which 
to  decipher  the  signs  and  hieroglyphics  em- 
ployed in  the  official  correspondence,  the 
whole  written  upon  Spanish  paper,  with 
printed  headings,  and  adorned  with  two 
magnificent  seals ;  in  short,  with  all  the  at- 
tributes necessary  to  prevent  the  least 
doubt  arising  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents  or  the  reality  of  such  an  associ- 
ation. 

"  In  the  correspondence  between  the 
head-quarters  of  the  society  at  Madrid,  and 
its  Bayonne  agent,  appeared  the  whole  plan 
of  a  conspiracy  in  the  Carlist  camp,  duly 
concerted  and  arranged,  and  of  which  the 
result  was  to  be  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Maroto,  as  president  of  the  chief  triangle  of 
the  north,  was  manacrer  of  the  scheme  for 
getting  rid  of  Don  Carlos  and  proclaiming 
moderate  principles  in  lieu  of  those  of  abso- 
lutism. The  instructions  emanated  from 
the  Directory  at  Madrid,  and  were  put  into 
eaaeatioa  by  Maroto  and  his  subordinates. 


The  shooting  of  the  Carlist  generals  at  Es- 
tella,  in  February  1839,  and  other  important 
events  that  occurred  about  that  time,  all 
appeared  by  this  simulated  correspondence 
to  have  been  planned  and  arranged  by  the 
conspirators.  This  famous  set  of  papers 
was  sub.^equently  designated,  in  all  my  com- 
munications, by  the  name  of  the  Simattcas, 

"  By  the  beginning  of  April  all  was  ready, 
but  the  most  difficult  and  important  part  of 
the  work  had  yet  to  be  accomplished.  It 
was  necessary  to  get  the  Simancas  safely 
conveyed  to  Don  Carlos,  as  proceeding  from 
a  Carlist  source.  A  Christino  would  have 
been  suspected,  perhaps  found  out :  I  was 
afraid  to  trust  to  a  bribed  Carlist ;  only  a 
well-paid  foreigner  was  suitable  for  such  a 
mission,  which,  moreover,  required  extreme 
coolness  and  sagacity.  At  last,  and  after 
much  trouble,  my  principal  confidant  point- 
ed out  to  me  a  Frenchman  who  was  a  Car- 
list  agent.  I  got  acquainted  with  this  per- 
son and  sounded  him,  found  him  possessed 
of  the  needful  qualities,  and,  by  dint  of 
promises  and  presents,  made  him  entirely 
mine." 

By  means  of  the  agent  whom  he  had 
made  his  oton^  as  he  says,  this  Spanish 
Fouche  forwarded  intimation  of  the  sup- 
posed plot  to  the  apostolic  or  fanatic  section 
of  the  Carlist  party,  as  coming  from  a  zeal- 
ous French  legitimatist,  who  was  too  much 
suspected  and  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  them 
personally.  The  two  Carlist  colonels,  Lanz 
and  Soroa,  the  latter  of  whom  was  at  one 
time  governor  of  Irun,  and  celebrated  for 
his  cruelty  and  furious  fanaticism,  were  the 
first  to  whom  a  communication  was  made, 
and  the  thing  was  broken  to  them  in  so  na- 
tural a  manner,  and  the  ultra-Carl ists  were 
already  so  suspicious  of  Maroto,  and  appre- 
hensive of  treachery  on  his  part,  that  they 
swallowed  the  bait  at  once,  and  begged  for 
specimens  of  the  correspondence  of  the  se- 
cret society  in  question.  These  specimens 
were  forwarded,  and  so  skilfully  and  plausi- 
bly had  the  whole  scheme  been  combined, 
that  the  fictitious  documents,  instead  of 
leading  to  the  detection  of  the  imposture, 
fully  convinced  those  who  saw  them  of  the 
existence  of  the  alleged  plot. 

The  first  thought  of  the  astounded  ultras, 
who  immediately  held  a  junta  or  meet* 
ing  at  Tolosa,  was  to  assassinate  Maroto, 
but  on  deliberation  they  decided  to  get  po- 
session  of  the  proofs,  at  any  price,  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  then  bring  him  to  a  court* 
martial.      The  Pretender   was   informed 
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of  the  important  discovery,  and,  with  his 
friends  of  the  apostolica]  partj,  at  once  en- 
tered into  a  counter  conspiracy  against 
Maroto,  whom  he  was  afraid  to  attack 
openly,  on  account  of  the  latter's  influence 
with  the  army. 

Confusion  and  roistrast  were  the  result 
of  all  this.  Aviraneta  kept  up  the  excite- 
ment and  suspicion  for  some  time,  amus- 
ing Don  Carlos  and  his  partisans  by  prom- 
ises and  inventories  of  the  Simancas,  but 
it  was  only  on  the  (iflh  of  August,  when 
he  thought  things  were  ripe  for  an  explo- 
sion, that  he  sent  the  forged  papers  to  To- 
losa,  where,  they  were  delivered  to  the 
Pretender's  minister,  Marco  del  Pont,  who 
gave  a  receipt  for  the  same,  of  which  a 
fac'simiie  was  appended  to  Aviraneta's  un- 
published memoir.  The  crumbling  to 
pieces  of  the  Carlist  cause  wa»  now  very 
rapid.  Maroto,  finding  himself  in  danger 
of  his  life  from  the  fanatical  party,  and 
conspired  against  even  by  Don  Carlos  him- 
self, while  his  own  soldiers  were  destitute, 
half-naked,  and  discontented,  and  the 
queen's  troops  were  pressing  him  hard, 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  numerous 
and  popular  party  in  the  Basque  provinces 
that  was  thirsting  for  peace,  and  the  con- 
vention of  Bergara  was  the  almost  imme- 
diate result. 

Aviraneta  was  not  destined  to  receive 
much  reward,  at  least  immediately,  for  the 
Urge  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
pacification  of  his  country.  He  appears 
always  to  have  been  an  object  of  distrust 
and  dislike  to  Espartero,  and  within  a  very 
'few  months  after  the  restoration  of  peace 
to  Spain  he  was  arrested  in  Arragon  by  or- 
der of  that  general,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  threatened  with  a  firing  party.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  intelligence  of  his  captivity 
was  conveyed  to  the  Queen  Regent  at 
Madrid,  and  she  immediately  despatched 
a  courier  with  orders  for  his  release.  He 
went  to  France,  where  Christina  was,  short- 
ly afterwards,  also  obliged  to  take  refuge. 
Before  proceeding  to  Paris  she  sent  for 
Aviraneta,  who  had  an  interview  with  her 
at  Marseilles. 

Whilst  in  exile  at  Toulouse,  during  the 
winter  of  1840-1,  Aviraneta  prepared  for 
publication  his  famous  "  Memoria,"  or 
"  Account  of  the  plans  and  operations  that 
had  been  put  in  execution  for  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  rebellion  in  the  north  of 
Spain."  He  had  it  printed,  but  subse- 
quently resolved  to  defer  the  publication, 
as  he  considered  that,  besides  compromis- 
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ing  in  various  ways  many  of  his  friends 
and  former  agents,  it  would  have  rendered 
his  own  return  to  Spain  more  than  ever 
impossible,  so  long  as  the  then  existing  or- 
der of  things  lasted.  The  notes  to  the  m^ 
moir  in  question,  and  the  documentary 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advances  in 
it,  I  have  myself  seen,  and  they  are  in  the 
highest  degree  curious,  including  letters 
from  Marco  del  Pont,  dated  up  to  the  very 
last  day  of  the  Pretender's  stay  in  Spain, 
imploring  aid  to  enable  Don  Carlos  to  pass 
secretly  through  France  into  Catalonia, 
from  the  supposed  French  legitimatist,  who 
was  all  the  while  no  other  than  his  deadly 
enemy,  Aviraneta.  Subsequently,  either 
with  Aviraneta's  permission,  or,  as  I  su^ 
pect,  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  friend,  ex- 
tracts of  the  "  Memoria"  found  their  way 
into  a  Madrid  paper,  and  no  better  proof 
could  be  adduced  of  the  importance  of  the 
services  rendered  by  its  anthor  to  the 
queen's  cause,  than  the  fury  with  which 
their  revelation  inspired  the  Carlists.  The 
legitimatist  papers  both  French  and  Spanish 
were  rabid  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
infernal  plot,  as  they  termed  it,  of  its 
framer,  and  of  the  vile  and  diabolical  means 
by  which  its  success  had  been  insured. 

In  the  spring  of  1841,  Aviraneta  having 
left  Toulouse  for  Bayonne,  was  seized  upon 
at  the  latter  place  by  the  French  authori- 
ties, and  packed  off  to  Switzerland.  In 
order  to  prevent  his  passing  through  Ton- 
louse,  where  it  appears  he  was  suspected 
of  carrying  on  some  political  intrigue,  the 
police  sent  him  sound  by  way  of  Moulins, 
a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  or  more. 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  Geneva,  and  re- 
mained there  between  two  and  three  years, 
expelled  from  France,  and  in  danger  of  his 
life  if  he  returned  to  Spain,  inadmissible 
in  Italy,  where  he  would  have  been  imme- 
diately pounced  upon  as  an  anti-Carl  isl 
conspirator.  He  felt  this  exile  very  bitter- 
ly, and  did  not  even  take  the  trouble,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  instances,  to  reply  to 
the  numerous  attacks  made  on  him  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  press. 

"  For  the  moment,"  he  wrote  to  me  once 
in  a  letter  from  Geneva,  ''  my  enemies  tri- 
umph ;  but  patience  1  I  am  not  yet  dead. 
My  day  may  coma." 

And  come  it  has  at  last,  for  the  post  he 
occupies  is  a  high  and  important  one.  If 
the  permanence  of  the  Moderado  party  in 
power  depends  on  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
spiracies that  may  be  formed  against  them, 
their  tenure  is  good.    The  same  talents 
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that  enabled  Ariraneta  to  carry  on  a  con- 
spiracy with  small  means,  and  under  most 
difficult  and  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, will  in  all  probability,  enable  him 
to  discover  plots  against  himself  and  his 
friends.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  skill  in  the  choice  of  agents,  were  sur- 
prisingly manifested  in  the  transactions 
preceding  the  treaty  of  Bergara,  where,  out 
of  the  large  number  of  persons  he  employ- 
ed, not  one  was  found  to  betray  him ;  and 
had  he  not  himself  revealed  it,  the  Carlists 
might  to  this  day  have  remained  ignorant 
whence  came  the  blow  that  so  largdy  con- 
tributed to  the  ruin  of  their  cause. 

I  have  now  lying  before  me  a  lithographed 
portrait  of  Aviraneta,  a  roost  exact  and 
characteristic  likeness.  The  large  hooked- 
nose  and  somewhat  projecting  under  lip 
would  give  him  a  slight  resemblance  to 
Ferdinand  VII.,  did  not  a  high  massive 
forehead,  and  the  expression  of  the  face, 
which  indicates  acuteness  joined  to  en- 
ergy and  moral  courage,  differ  widely 
from  those  of  the  late  King  of  Spain. 
There  is  a  slight  squint  in  one  of  his  eyes, 
which,  however,  takes  away  nothing  from 
the  penetrating  expression  of  that  feature. 
As  a  companion,  Aviraneta  is  of  easy  and 
pleasant  intercourse,  good-humored,  and 
often  amusing,  possessed  of  a  large  fund 
of  general  knowledge  and  information. 
He  is  a  great  reader,  and  his  tastes  are 
generally  simple  and  unostentatious.  When 
at  Geneva,  he  used  to  pass  much  of  his 
time  fbhing  in  the  lake — a  peaceable  oc- 
cupation enough  for  a  conspirator.  He 
must  be  now  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
old,  his  mental  faculties  fresh  and  vigorous, 
although  his  bodily  health  has  become 
somewhat  impaired  within  the  last  five 
years. 

The  possession  of  that  rare  virtue  of 
public  men,  consistency,  cannot  be  denied 
to  Aviraneta.  He  has  at  all  times  been 
the  steadfast  enemy,  alike  of  despotism, 
and  of  what  he  conceives  to  be,  too  great 
a  degree  of  liberty.  In  Queen  Christina 
he  considered  he  had  found  a  supporter  of 
the  principles  to  which  he  inclines,  and  in 
good  fortune  and  bad  he  has  ever  been  her 
stanch  adherent.  That  his  own  profit  or 
advantage  has  not  been  his  aim  in  the 
active  part  he  has  taken  in  Spanish  affairs, 
appears  probable,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  only  possessing  a  very  small  com- 
petency, scarcely  indeed  to  be  called  one, 
which  he  derives  from  some  inconsiderable 
estates  in  Biscay.    There  are  scarcely  half 


a  dozen  political  men  in  Spain,  who  have 
not,  at  least  once  or  twice,  turned  their 
coats  in  order  to  fill  their  pockets,  and  had 
Aviraneta  chosen  to  follow  the  example  so 
abundantly  given  him,  and  trim  his  sail  to 
each  breeze  that  blew,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  he  might  have  come  in  for  a  very 
large  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  poe* 
sessed  as  he  is,  and  as  even  his* greatest  en- 
emies allow  him  to  be,  of  talents  of  a  very 
rare  and  peculiar  class.  It  b  only  fair  to 
assume  therefore,  that  he  did  not  choose 
to  apply  those  talents  to  so  selfish  a  use, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  be  will 
employ  them  equally  well,  now  that  fortune, 
by  placing  him  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
wheel,  has  given  him  a  more  ample  field  for 
their  exercise.  There  are  probably  few 
men  living  more  likely  to  play  an  importr 
ant  part  upon  the  turbulent  stage  of  Span- 
ish politics. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
LITERATURE. 

From  FraMr't  Mtfamlii*. 

No.  1. 

A  beautiful  and  instructive  article — ^probably 
from  the  same  pen  which  wrote  the  ^  Advan- 
tages of  Literature,"  published]  by  us,  some 
time  since,  and  so  universally  admired. — Ed. 

Every  body  has  read  the  Lectures  which 
Frederic  Schlegel  delivered  in  Vienna  du- 
ring the  winter  of  1812.  Clever,  rapid, 
sparkling,  they  give  a  pleasing  view  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that 
solicit  our  curiosity  or  charm  our  taste. 
His  object,  as  he  states  it,  was  to  present  a 
general  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  literature,  among  the  ittustrious 
people  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  influence  of  intel- 
lectual exertion  upon  the  national  economy 
of  life  and  character.  His  definition  of  lit- 
erature is  comprehensive.  It  embraces 
every  art  and  science  that  bears  any  rela- 
tion to  the  wants,  the  endowments,  or  the 
hopes  of  men ;  of  these,  poetry  forms  one 
of  the  chief  members.  The  kindred  art  of 
narration,  or  history,  follows;  then  come 
all  the  higher  influences  of  pure  reason  and 
intellect,  under  whatever  aspect  manifested, 
if  only  they  tend  towards  the  eievatioo  of 
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the  honian  family ;  and,  lastly,  eloquence 
and  wit.  The  force,  the  freshness,  the 
taste  with  which  he  fills  up  the  outline,  are 
familiar  to  e?ery  reader.  Perhaps  it  has 
sometimes  been  apparent  to  the  reflectire 
eye,  that  his  site  is  too  extensive  for  a  sin- 
gle architect  to  cover.  His  acquirements, 
though  various  and  deep,  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  give  him  the  complete  mastery 
over  a  series  of  subjecu  so  diversified.  He 
has  accordingly  laid  himself  open,  in  some 
places,  to  attack.  To  borrow  a  metaphor 
from  military  affairs,  one  might  say,  his  line 
of  fortification  was  so  vast,  that  his  defen- 
ces, ingenious  and  powerful  as  they  are, 
would  not  be  able  to  resist,  in  every  point, 
the  fierce  assault  of  a  vehement  and  hostile 
criticism. 

The  spirit  that  animates  him  is  the  spirit 
of  a  hero.  He  asserts,  with  uncompromis- 
ing zeal,  the  supremacy  of  literature  among 
the  powers  and  splendors  of  the  world. 
This  alone  survives  the  storms  and  outlives 
the  shipwreck  of  empire  and  fortune.  It 
is  the  pen  of  Thucydides  that  preserves  the 
war  of  Peloponnesus;  it  is  the  stage  of 
iEschylus  that  exhibits  the  Persian  over- 
throw ;  it  is  the  hand  of  Spenser  that  keeps 
the  sword  of  chivalry  bright  in  the  mist  of 
ages;  it  is  the  gallery  of  Clarendon  that 
contains  unfaded  the  portraits  of  some  of 
our  noblest  patriots.  Such  a  lesson  should 
not  be  read  in  vain.  The  army  of  Xerxes 
sleeps  motionless,  with  all  its  banners  and 
plumes,  beneath  the  sand  which  the  wilder- 
ness of  time  has  drifted  over  it ;  while  the 
conqueror  gradually  moulders  away,  until 
the  heart  of  a  lonely  scholar  throbs  with  a 
sudden  exultation,  as,  over  some  faded  coin 
or  mutilated  inscription,  he  discovers  a 
feeble  glimmering  of  names  '*  which  had 
once  challenged  the  reverence  of  the 
world." 

To  literature  belongs  the  mighty  privi- 
lege of  erobalmiug,  for  all  ages,  the  depart- 
ed kings  of  intellect.  There  they  repose 
within  the  eternal  pyramids  of  their  fame. 
Well,  then,  may  the  German  critic  dis- 
claim any  impious  hardihood  in  the  say- 
ing, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  even  for 
the  Deity  Himself  to  confer  upon  man  a 
more  glorious  gift  than  language.  We 
speak  not  of  it  as  the  instrument  by  which 
His  own  will  was  conveyed  to  his  creatures. 
We  contemplate  it  upon  a  lower  ground, 
and  even  there  we  gaze  on  it  with  wonder 
and  awe.  Speech  was  the  true  fire  that 
came  down  from  heaven  and  kindled  the 
creature  into  happiness  and  praise.    It  was 
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the  visible  soul ;  and  as  the  word.  Lei 
there  be  light ^  had  breathed  a  lustre,  and 
beauty  and  warmth,  over  the  landscape  of 
Nature,  so  the  word,  Let  there  he  language^ 
shed  effulgence  and  joy  over  all  the  scene- 
ry of  the  mind.  It  was  the  bloom  rising 
from  the  ground  and  filling  the  air  with 
fragrance.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that 
Adam  was  endued  with  speech  in  his  soli* 
tary  state,  and  before  the  creation  of  Eve. 
Is  not  this  a  wonderful  thought?  Who 
does  not  travel  back' into  the  morning  of 
creation  and  behold  the  scene?  There, in 
the  centre  of  Paradise,  amid  all  that  was 
lovely  in  color  and  majestic  in  form,  stood 
the  breathing,  the  exulting  father  of  man* 
kind.  If  he  hung  enamored  over  his  owo 
shadow,  reflected  upon  those  clear  fi>nn* 
tains,  did  he  not  listen  to  the  shadow  of  his 
voice  rdling  in  all  its  softening  music  down 
the  dark  arches  of  cedar  and  fig-tree 
boughs?  And  how  must  his  cheek  have 
flushed  with  strange  emotion  when,  along 
those  consecrated  shades,  was  heard  a  voice 
still  sweeter  answering  to  his  own,  and  the 
first  accents  of  human  sympathy  and  ten* 
derness  broke  over  the  garden  of  the  world  I 
We  dare  not  dream  of  what  visions  of  mag- 
nificent achievements,  or  suffering  debase- 
ment, in  the  remote  history  of  his  race, 
may  then  have  been  permitted  to  shine  be- 
fore the  illuminated  eyes  of  this  man  create 
ed  in  the  image  of  God.  But,  if  only  the 
miracles  of  the  tongue  had  been  wrought 
before  his  prophetic  gaze,  surely  he  would 
have  felt  a  solemn  sense  of  the  majestic 
gift  committed  to  his  charge.  Babylon, 
and  Nineveh,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Athens, 
and  Rome,  might  have  flashed  upon  his  in* 
ward  eye  in  all  the  startling  magnificence 
of  egipire  and  art ;  but,  if  he  could  have 
known  the  mysterious  sorcery  of  language, 
he  would  have  understood  that  it  alone  was 
the  incorruptible  architecture  of  beauty  and 
power  :  and  that  all  the  golden  cities,  whose 
dawn  and  fulness  were  to  light  the  world, 
would  survive  only  in  the  pictures  of  the 
historian  and  the  poet;  that  Troy  would 
raise  its  towers  only  in  the  description  of 
Homer,  and  the  Roman  despotism  lower 
only  through  the  narrative  of  Tacitus. 

And  there  are  two  aspects  in  which  lan- 
guage may  be  viewed  as  a  medium  of  com* 
municating  admiration,  wisdom,  delight,  to 
others ;  one  would  be  speech.  Then  how 
astonishing,  to  think  that  you  can  stand  in 
the  centre  of  a  mighty  congregation  of 
learned  or  ignorant,  thoughtful  or  reckless 
men — all  the  elements  of  the  understutd^ 
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ing  cast  together  in  tumultaous  disorder — 
and  kaock  at  every  oae  of  their  minds  in 
succession.  Think  how  this  has  been  done, 
— by  Demosthenes,  waving  the  multitude 
into  repose  from  his  mound  of  turf,  on  some 
Grecian  hill-side;  by  Plato,  subduing  the 
souls  of  them  who  listened  to  him  under  the 
boughs  of  a  dim  plane ;  by  Cicero,  in  the 
stern  silence  of  the  Forum;  by  our  own 
Chatham,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen. 
Think  how  each  and  all  not  only  knocked, 
but  entered ;  wandered  over  the  hearts  of 
their  hearers ;  traced  the  secret  and  wind- 
ing circuits  of  feeling;  roused  the  passions 
in  their  darkest  recesses  of  concealment, 
knocking,  entering,  searching.  This  was 
much,  but  they  did  more.  In  every  heart 
they  set  up  a  throne ;  they  gave  laws ;  they 
wielded  over  it  the  sceptre  of  intellectual 
royalty.  Thus  the  Athenian  crowd  start 
up  with  one  accord  and  one  cry  to  march 
against  Philip;  and  the  Senate  throbs  with 
the  convulsive  agony  of  indignant  patriot- 
ism, rushing  upon  Catiline ;  and  the  vast 
assembly  of  genius  and  power  in  our  own 
parliament  is  dissolved  for  a  season — as 
happened  after  an  address  of  Sheridan — 
that  it  might  recover  from  the  benumbing 
wand  of  the  enchanter.  And  this  is  the 
working  of  language  under  the  aspect  of 
speech. 

But  it  is  in  the  second  shape  of  language, 
that  of  literaiure^  in  which  the  most  won- 
derful faculty  resides.  The  power  of  per- 
suasion is  mighty,  but  perishable ;  its  life, 
for  the  most  part,  passes  with  the  life  of  the 
speaker.  It  darkens  with  his  eye ;  it  stiff- 
ens with  his  hand;  it  freezes  with  his 
tongue.  The  swords  of  these  champions 
of  eloquence  are  buried  with  them  in  the 
grave.  Where  is  the  splendid  declamation 
of  Bolingbroke?  Vanished,  as  completely 
as  the  image  of  his  own  form  from  the 
grass-plots  of  Twickenham  I  But  in  that 
speech,  which  is  created  by  the  printing- 
press  into  literature,  dwells  a  principle  nev- 
er to  be  quenched.  Literature  is  the  im- 
mortality of  speech.  Here,  however,  as 
nnder  the  former  aspect,  the  medium  of 
communication  effects,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  object  conveyed.  Hence  it 
has  been  ever  found,  that  those  books  are 
the  most  admired  and  the  most  enduring 
which  reflect  the  thoughts  with  the  most  lu- 
cid simplicity.  Thus  it  is  in  Homer,  Pla- 
to, Livy,  and  Ariosto.  The  transparency 
of  the  diction  preserves  every  feature  of 
thought  unbroken.  And  this  transparency 
is  always  the  result  of  intense  fervor  of  con- 


ception. That  exquisite  material  through 
which,  from  our  sunny  chambers,  we  gaze 
out  on  the  scenery  of  woods  and  gardens, 
has  received  its  crystalline  purity  only 
through  the  fiery  processes  of  the  furnace. 
It  was  melted  by  the  flame  before  the  rough 
particles  of  sand  disappeared  in  that  cloud- 
less surface  of  beauty,  through  which  the 
minutest  fibre  of  the  leaf,  or  the  purple 
streak  upon  the  tulip,  is  conspicuous.  It 
is  the  same  with  language.  The  harsh  in- 
gredients have  been  blended  and  fused  bj 
the  ardent  flame  of  an  excited  imagination, 
before  it  brightens  into  that  surface  of  mild 
beauty  upon  which  the  physiognomy  of  the 
faintest  emotion  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
Pope  has  not  omitted  to  notice  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to  attrib* 
ute  it  to  this  cause. 

In  whatever  particulars,  whether  of  sen- 
timent, of  delineation,  or  of  taste,  we  may 
differ  from  Schlegel,  we  shall  constantly  re- 
echo one  of  his  remarks  :  *'  It  is  at  all  times 
my  wish  to  confine  myself  to  inventors,  and 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  pass  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  over  whole  centuries  of  imitation." 
There  is  no  common  charm  in  wandering 
along  the  by-paths  of  literature,  and  catching 
little  hasty  views  of  small  nooks,  green  and 
still,  in  the  landscape  of  thought;  but  ours 
is  a  bolder  journey.  It  is  only  now  and 
then,  in  surveying  the  majestic  ramparts  of 
old  castles,  that  you  can  stoop  to  breathe  the 
wild  bloom  of  the  flowers  upon  the  wall. — 
Nor  is  this  lingering  minuteness  essential 
to  the  instruction  of  the  reader.  ''  La  ckro^ 
nologie  contentieuse"  was  the  remark  of 
Bossuet  to  the  French  prince,  when  ac- 
counting for  his  incompleteness  in  dates ; 
"  qui  s*arrete  scrupuleusemeni  a  ees  mi'itii- 
ties  a  son  usage  sans  doute ;  mats  elle  n'  est 
pas  voire  objet  et  s'est  pen  a  echdrer  V esprit 
d'un  grand  prince."  It  may  not  always  be 
safe  to  travel  by  so  royal  a  road  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  suits  our  present  expedition, 
which  leads  us  into  the  great  thoroughfares 
of  intellectual  life,  and  where  the  Pageant 
OP  LiTERATUKB,  iu  all  its  sumptuous  array, 
is  to  be  seen  passing  by. 

Many  are  the  images  by  which  we  might 
shadow  forth  our  design  in  these  papers. — 
And  a  scenical  illustration  would  not  be  the 
least  forcible  or  expressive.  We  might  ask 
the  reader  to  recollect  the  evening  when  he 
ascended  Snowdon  to  see  the  sun  rise.  He 
passed  the  night  in  the  mist  and  vapor  thai 
kept  driving  down  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain. At  length  his  toil  and  patience  were 
rewarded;  the  vision  broke;  the  sun  ap* 
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peared.  If  a  painter,  he  probably  compar- 1 
ed  its  ascending  and  brightening  motion  to 
8ome  angel  climbing  the  cloudy  stairs  into 
Paradise.  As  the  misty  curtains  were 
drawn  back  from  the  theatre  of  nature, 
what  a  scene  burst  upon  his  eye  I  Old  cas- 
tles, verdant  woods,  dim  villages,  flashing 
spires  of  remote  cities,  a  haze  of  golden 
light  wavering  over  all.  And  yet,  in  the 
very  flush  and  brilliancy  of  the  vision,  it 
would  become  dark ;  the  curtains  would 
be  let  down  again  upon  the  stage,  while 
castle,  and  wood,  and  pinnacle,  glimmered 
away  into  uncertainty  and  cloud.  Thus, 
when  he  came  to  study  the  perfect  specta- 
cle of  Nature's  magnificence,  he  saw  no- 
thing but  a  glittering,  vanishing  glimpse  of 
her  Pageant. 

And  this  traveller,  ascending  Snowdon, 
might  exemplify  the  sensations  of  the  stu- 
dent, when,  after  toiling  up  the  diflicult 
paths  of  meditative  research,  he  beholds, 
from  some  clear  altitude  of  thought,  the  sun 
of  civilization  and  learning  rising  over  the 
scenery  of  intellect.  Many  a  dismal  vigil 
had  he  kept,  many  a  dark  vapor  had  drifted 
past  him,  before  the  gorgeous  scene  unclos- 
ed its  wonders  to  his  eye.  For  a  little  while 
the  vision  would  be  splendid — rich  gardens 
of  imagery ;  still  waters  of  philosophy ; 
sumptuous  palaces  of  fancy;  delicious 
shades  of  contemplation  ;  all  starting  ma- 
jestically out  of  the  vapor.  In  the  midst  of 
his  enjoyment,  however,  he  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  mist,  though  scattered, 
was  not  dispersed;  that  it  gathered  into 
black  masses  along  the  horizon,  ever  drift- 
ing back  as  the  wind  blew,  or  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  intercepted.  He  would  also 
observe  that,  as  the  cloud  rolled  away  from 
one  hill  or  valley,  or  splendid  edifice,  it  set- 
tled upon  another;  that  the  illumination  of 
one  spot  was  always  accompanied  by  the  ob- 
scuration of  one  lying  near  it;  that,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
landscape,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the 
track  of  the  animating  light.  And,  at  in- 
tervals, the  shade  would  sweep  over  the  en- 
tire face  of  the  country  before  him,  envel- 
oping it  in  all  its  original  melancholy  and 
gloom.  And  thus,  however  protracted  his 
abode  upon  those  high  places  of  speculation 
to  which  he  had  climbed,  he  would  descend, 
'  at  last,  with  a  feeling  of  delight  mingled 
with  disappointment,  since,  instead  of  one 
vast  and  unbroken  spectacle  of  grandeur  in 
the  civilization  and  refinement  of  the  world, 
he  had  only  seen  Glimpses  of  a  Pageant. 

Or  we  might  suggest  a  different  simili- 
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tude,  and,  instead  of  carrying  the  reader  up 
the  vapory  sides  of  Snowdon,  place  him  in 
some  sheltered  valley  running  among  the 
hills,  or  upon  the  mossy  plank  thrown  over 
a  torrent,  and  tell  him  to  look  upward  at  a 
sumptuous  train  of  knights  winding  down 
the  rocky  paths  in  the  splendid  array  of  vic- 
tory and  spoil.  They  might  have  been  ab- 
sent for  many  years  in  the  remote  regions 
of  the  East,  fighting  for  riches  and  renown. 
Even  their  return  would,  probably,  have  in 
it  some  circumstances  of  sorrow.  Much 
they  had  suffered,  much  they  had  lost. — 
Many  of  their  companions  in  arms  slumber- 
ed beneath  the  palms  of  the  desert ;  and  of 
the  joyous  band,  who  set  forth  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  only  a  few  returned  in  the  even- 
ing to  their  home  among  the  English  trees. 
And  this  similitude  would  not  be  inapt  or 
inexpressive  if  transferred  to  literature. — 
What  are  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  schol- 
ars, of  all  time  but  bands  of  knights — ^the 
chivalry  of  genius — setting  out  in  the  morn- 
ing of  their  strength  to  fight  the  battles  of 
truth,  or  rescue  the  sepulchre  of  virtue,  or 
gather  riches  of  thought,  and  bring  back 
splendor  of  renown  ?  The  remote  land  of 
learning  and  fancy  would  be  the  object  of 
their  search.  Much  they  suffer,  much  they 
lose — the  warfare  of  genius  is  full  of  per- 
ils. High  the  emotion  of  their  hearts,  set- 
ting out  in  the  costly  armor  of  imagina- 
tion and  faith.  What  a  line  of  march ! — 
Fame  in  the  van, — 

Mera  6s  v^tinw  ^Oaca  itiyUf 

But,  when  we  look  upon  them  descending 
from  the  summits  of  their  distant  wander- 
ings in  the  evening^time,  there  is  a  shade 
over  the  brightest  countenance.  Many  set 
out,  few  return.  Of  that  band,  once  so 
dazzling  in  its  array,  some  of  the  bravest 
sank  down  wounded  and  faint,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  life.  Some  died  within  sight  of 
the  fountains.  And  thus  the  spectator 
might  easily  recognize  the  presence  of  sad- 
ness even  amid  the  exultation  of  conquest ; 
and  behold  the  Banner  of  Victory  drooping 
its  solemn  folds  over  the  passing  Pageant  of 
Literature. 

Or,  yet  once  more,  we  might  change  al- 
together the  shape  of  our  comparison,  and 
substitute,  for  the  mountain-top  and  the  still 
valleys,  the  august  cathedral,  in  the  blaze 
and  wonder  of  a  coronation.  We  might 
turn  the  spectator's  eye  to  the  company  of 
courtiers  and  all  the  gorgeous  apparatus  of 
religion  and  history,  and  point  out,  emerg- 
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ing  as  it  were  from  the  enveloping  clond  of 
retainers,  the  king  himself,  in  the  vestraents 
of  empire,  passing  over  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead  to  take  his  crown.  And  this  would 
not  be  the  least  striking  or  expressive  rep- 
resentation of  the  three.  It  would  have  in 
it  some  of  the  majestic  pathos  of  truth.  If 
we  could  really  enter  within  the  bright  gates 
of  that  visionary  temple  which  we  conse- 
crate to  Fame,  and  behold  the  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  literature,  we  should  see 
them  slowly  emerging  from  the  encircling 
cloud  of  companions  and  followers,  and 
ever  pasMug  over  the  sepulchres  of  their  de- 
parted ancestors  to  take  their  crown.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  history  of  genius  has  al- 
ways been  the  history  of  toil ;  that  the  teach- 
er of  wisdom  has  fitted  himself  to  converse 
with  future  ages,  by  having  already  convers- 
ed with  the  past.  Ben  Jonson  numbers 
inUtntian  among  the  requisites  of  the  poet. 
He  must  be  able  to  '*  convert  the  substance 
and  riches  of  other  poets  to  his  own  use; 
Co  make  choice  of  an  excellent  man  above 
the  rest,  and  so  to  follow  him  till  he  grow 
very  he,  and  so  like  him,  as  the  copy  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  original."  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  suggestion  of  Jonson  seems 
to  have  been  anticipated  or  followed  by  emi- 
nent writers  in  all  ages.  And  we  feel  that 
B  book  professedly  on  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  imitation,  not  only  in  poetry,  but 
in  literature^  *'  written  by  a  man  of  perspi- 
cuity, and  an  adept  in  the  art  of  discerning 
likenesses,  even  when  minute,  with  exam* 
pies  properly  selected  and  gradations  duly 
marked,"  would  make  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  stores  of  our  knowledge. 

Now,  of  the  three  ways  in  which  we  have 
gaggested  the  possibility  of  presenting  the 
Pageant  of  Literature  to  the  eye  of  the 
reader,  we  shall  not  so  much  make  a  selec- 
tion as  a  combination.  Instead  of  fixing 
him  in  one  position,  we  shall  be  continually 
varying  it.  We  shall  lead  him  up  the  steep 
solitudes  of  the  early  history  of  the  mind ; 
and  that  will  be  our  mountain  view.  We 
shall  show  him  the  bravery,  the  hardihood, 
the  patience,  the  victories,  and  the -sorrows 
of  genius;  and  that  will  be  our  representa- 
tion of  knights  returning  home  with  their 
Slory  and  spoils.  And  we  shall  exhibit  to 
im  the  profound  and  reverent  meditation 
Bnd  humility  of  the  true  scholar,  enriching 
himself  from  the  treasured  wisdom  of  the 
past ;  and  that  will  be  our  interior  of  the 
cathedral  during  the  coronation  of  a  king. 
Nor  will  the  prospect  be  so  wide  as  to  be- 
wilder th«  attention  :— 


[Fbb. 

<•  How  little,  mark !  that  p«rtioii  of  the  ball. 
Where  faiot,  at  beet,  the  oeams  of  science  fall.'* 

Qur  intercourse  will  be  only  with  the  illus- 
trious in  the  annals  of  learning.  Our  Pa* 
geant,  while  it  displays  in  its  front  the  sov- 
ereigns of  intellectual  kingdoms,  will  em- 
brace in  its  train  only  those  who  encircle 
the  throne.  There  will  be  no  door-keepers 
in  our  palaces,  nor  camp-followers  in  our 
army.  It  is  only  of  the  Pageant  of  Litera- 
ture in  its  magnificence  and  glory  that  we 
shall  give  a  glimpse  as  it  passes  by. 

There  may  be  a  moral  for  the  critic 
wrapped  in  the  allegorical  eagle  which  con- 
veyed Chaucer  to  his  House  of  Fame.  We 
shall  pass  upon  the  swifter  wings  of  thought 
from  epoch  to  epoch  in  the  golden  ages  of 
literature,  descending,  through  the  bright- 
ened atmosphere  of  the  Homeric  poetry, 
into  the  cultivated  gardens  of  Greek  history, 
philosophy,  and  the  drama.  A  period  of 
little  more  than  eighty  years  will  comprise 
the  history  of  the  most  famous  literature  in 
the  world.  So  in  Rome,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves with  Virgil  at  Mantua,  or  Horace  in 
his  Sabine  farm,  or  Cicero  in  his  Tusculum, 
or  with  Livy  at  Padua,  beholding  the  glitter- 
ing array  wind  along  those  delicious  valleys, 
until  it  melts  from  our  sight  in  the  gather- 
ing gloom  of  barbarism,  and,  before  the 
gates  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World,  we  hear 
nothing  but 

"  Alaric'i  itern  port ;  the  martial  frame 
Of  Genseric,  and  Attila*B  dread  name.** 

Again,  in  Italy,  we  shall  look  for  the 
first  gleam  of  Dante's  shield,  when,  springs 
ing  forth  in  complete  equipment  of  arms, 
he  drove  back  the  follies  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  age,  and  out  of  the  miserable  mate- 
rials of  madrigals,  sonnets,  and  allegories, 
taught  his  countrymen  to  compose  a  atroo* 
ture  which  should  probably  outlive  the 
country  where  it  was  erected.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  shall  speak  of  our  own  fathers  io 
science,  and  wisdom,  and  imagination.  And 
it  may  be  expected,  that  in  this  view  of  the 
progress  of  literature,  however  faintly  indi- 
cated by  us  in  its  triumphant  course,  we 
should  begin  our  journey  in  that  country 
where  all  knowledge  commenced, — 

**  Where  the  morning  gilds  the  palmy  shore. 
The  soil  that  arts  and  infant  letters  bore.** 

But  we  turn  to  Greece,  as  to  the  mother 
from  whose  breast  European  literature  has 
drawn  that  milk  which  cherished  its  srowtb 
into  vigor  and  beauty ;  as  the  land  from 
which  that  Pageant  first  set  out  whose 
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splendor  still  continoes  to  dazzle  and  to 
guide  the  pilgrimage  of  curiosity  and  taste. 
And  the  form  that  immediately  rivets  our 
eye  is  that  of  Homer,  wearing  upon  his 
head  the  crown  which  antiquity  bestowed, 
and  later  ages  have  constantly  enriched 
with  new  jewels  of  admiration  and  love. 
Perhaps  the  liveliest  and  justest  picture  of 
Homer,  thus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
Pageant,  is  furnished  by  the  description  of 
his  own  favcMrite  heroes  Agamemnon  or 
Achilles. 

The  story  of  his  life  has  the  charm  and 
the  mystery  of  a  romance.     Schlegel  de- 
nied the  blindness,  and  Coleridge  the  exist- 
ence,  of  Homer.     One  gives  him  sight, 
which  he  wanted ;  and  the  other  deprives 
him  of  life,  which  he  had.     Coleridge  look- 
ed upon  Homer  as  a  mere  concrete  name 
for  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Iliad.  "  Of  course 
there  was  a.  Homer,  and  twenty  besides." 
A  Homer,  not  the  Homer.     He  undertook 
to  compile  twelve  books,  teith  characters 
jost  as  distinct  and  consistent  as  those  of 
the  IHad,  from  the  metrical  ballads  and 
other  chronicles  of  England,  about  Arthur 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     "  I 
say  nothing  about  moral  dignity,  but  the 
mere  consistency  of  character.     The  differ- 
ent qualities  were  traditional.     Tristram  is 
always  courteous,  Lancelot  invincible,  and 
00  on.     The  same  might  be  done  with  the 
Spanish  romances  of  the  Cm."     Now,  if  I 
Coleridge  intended  to  assert  the  presence 
of  the   same  uniformity  in   the  Homeric 
heroes  which  we  find  in  English  or  Spanish 
tradition,  he  was  wrong  in  fact.     There  is, 
indeed,  as  there  ought  to  be,  an  individuality 
IB  his  characters,  of  which  Pope  happily 
observed,  that  every  one  has  something  so 
singularly  his  own,  that  no  painter  could 
have*  distinguished    them  more  by   their 
features  than  the  poet  has  by  their  manners. 
What  we  deny  is,  that  there  is  any  predomi- 
nant and  unyielding  supremacy  of  the  he- 
roic over  the  natural  disposition.    His  chief- 
tains are  mighty  in  stature,  but  they  some- 
times stoop.     What  revelation  of  weakness 
more   complete  than  the   almost  childish 
anger  and  mortification  of  Achilles?  Doubt- 
less the  old  ballads,  so  to  say,  of  Greek  tra- 
dition, supplied  the  poet  with  thoughts  and 
resemblances ;  rude  though  they  were,  they 
may  have  retained  the  outlines  of  departed 
heroes  who  had  been  embedded  in  the  na- 
tional memory ;  but  he  clothed  these  skele- 
tons with  the  muscle  and  nerve  of  exist- 
ence.   The  great  drama  of  life  is  acted  in 
his  poem ;  the  life  of  a  nobler  and  sterner 


race,  yet  manifesting  in  every  feature  the 
common   endowments    and    infirmities  of 
humanity.     But,  even  though  we  should  ad- 
mit that  all  this  machinery  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  poet  in  full  completeness,  still 
a  presiding  intelligence  would  be  required 
to  connect,  adapt,  and  govern  it.     But  Cole- 
ridge returns  to  the  charge.     **  I  have  the 
firmest  conviction  that  Homer  is  a  mere 
traditional  synonyme  with,  or  figure   for, 
the  Uiad.**    It  is  oflen  found  in  our  daily 
experience  that  men  with  the  strongest  con- 
victions have  the  most  unhappy  way  of  im- 
parting them  to  others.     The  late'  Nelson 
Coleridge,  who  wrote  about  Homer,  ought 
to  have  run   a  pen  through  this  absurd 
theory  or  extravagance  of  his  relative.     If 
one  thing   be  more  visible  than   another 
throughout  the  Homeric  poetry,  it  is  the 
unity  and  entireness  of  the  design.     It  is  as 
much  built  upon  a  plan  as  St.  Paul's;  and 
it  would  be  as  just  to  call  Wren  a  mere  con- 
crete name  for  the  bricklayers  of  the  cathe- 
dral, as  Homer  for  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tions of  the  Iliad.     It  was  an  opinion,  not 
only  never  heard  of,  but  indirectly  refuted 
by  the  consentient  voice  of  antiquity.     It 
was  precisely  in  the  disposition  of  the  work 
that  the  most  celebrated  of  critics,  Quin- 
tilian,  proclaimed  him  to  excel  every  author 
in  the  world.     If  a  whisper  has  ever  been 
breathed  against  this  perfection  of  artist ical 
skill,  some  tongue  of  authority  has  imme- 
diately suppressed  it.     For  example.  Pope, 
in  his  most  ingenious  and  sparkling  preface, 
compared  the  Iliad  to  a  copious  nursery 
abounding  in  every  variety  of  plants  and 
seed.     Warton  considered  the  comparison 
objectionable,  as  implying  a  want  of  regu- 
larity and  conduct  in  the  fable,  which  he 
said  was  transcendent  in  coherence,  con- 
sistency, simplicity,  and  perspicuity  of  plan. 
But   hear  Coleridge   aghin,  for  he  has 
another  reason  why  Homer  did  not  write 
the  Iliad:  "  There  is  no  subjectivity  what- 
ever in  the  Homeric  poems;  there  is  a  sub- 
jectivity of  the  poet,  as  in  Milton,  who  is 
himself  before  us  in  every  thina  he  writes; 
and  there  is  a  subjectivity  of  the  ptrsona, 
or  dramatic  character,  as  in  Hamlet,"  6lc. 
Gibbon  has  a  reference  to  the  concise  clear- 
ness of  Juvenal  contrasted  with  the  affecta- 
tion of  writers  who  show  in  a  few  absurd 
words  the  fourth  part  of  an  idea.     This 
criticism  of  Coleridge  may  be  included  in 
the  definition.     It  is  German  mysticism, 
and  though  it  says  much  it  means  nothing. 
The  statement  is  this — there  is  no  subjecti- 
1  vity  in  the  lUad,  therefore  the  IHad  has  bo 
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aathor.  We  were  sorry  to  find  Hallam  in- 
troducing this  grotesque  phraseology  into 
his  History  of  Literature.  However,  let 
us  endeavor  to  see  what  this  word  means. 
Subjective  J  then  (we  believe  there  is  no 
such  word  as  subjectivity,)  means  any 
thing  relating  to  the  subject  as  opposed  to 
the  object.  Perhaps  Watts,  in  his  familiar 
style  of  illustration,  may  help  us.  '*  Cer- 
tainty, according  to  the  schools,  is  distin* 
guished  into  objective  and  subjective,  Ob- 
jective  certainty  is  when  the  proposition  is 
true  in  itself;  and  subjective,  when  we  are 
certain  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  one  is  in 
things;  the  other  is  in  our  own  minds." 
This  explanation  will  not  make  the  matter 
any  clearer.  But  we  shall  presently  show 
that  the  quality  which  Coleridge  supposed 
to  be  wanting  is,  in  truth,  abundantly  pres- 
ent, and  that  the  author  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  instead  of  being  nowhere,  is  every 
where  in  his  verses. 

We  assume,  then — and  the  assumption 
is  founded  upon  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dence— that  the  lUad  and  Odyssey  were 
written  by  one  person.  We  lay  this  down 
positively,  because  it  has  been  proved,  and 
because  that  proof  proceeds  upon  an  ap- 
peal to  the  understanding  and  to  experience. 
But,  while  fixing  the  authorship,  we  abstain 
from  entering  upon  any  examination  of  the 
time.  Blackwell,  whose  ingenious  research- 
es are  highly  recommended  by  Warton, 
though  now  forgotten,  attributes  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  to  the  united  influence  of 
the  happiest  climate  to  ripen,  the  most  na- 
tural manners  to  delineate,  the  boldest  and 
amplest  language  to  use,  and  the  richest 
subject  to  labor  upon.  That  the  poetry 
which  bears  the  name  of  Homer  could  have 
been  composed  in  a  period  of  barbarism 
will  be  credited  by  no  person  who  has  read 
it.  It  was  possible  to  conceive  a  condition 
of  society  so  abject  as  not  to  be  susceptible 
of  the  feeblest  mental  pleasure ;  as  among 
the  frozen  Esquimaux,  or  the  dwarf  tribes 
of  Central  Africa.  In  this  fearful  heaviness 
of  the  atmosphere,  intellectual  life  cannot 
exist.  It  was  one  of  the  wonderful  anticipa- 
tions of  Da  Vinci,  that  animal  life  becomes 
extinct  in  an  element  where  a  flame  dies. 
It  is  so  with  the  nobler  life  of  the  under- 
standing. It  cannot  move,  have  a  being,  or 
draw  its  breath  in  an  element  where  the 
flame  of  knowledge  would  die  the  moment 
it  was  lighted.  A  progressive  purification 
can  alone  adapt  it  for  the  reception  of  fire. 
Homer  never  lived  amid  such  debasement 
of  the  popular  mind.    The  atmosphere,  in- 1 


deed,  was  not  warm  and  luminoas  as  it  b^ 
came  when  his  own  light  had  continued  for 
so  many  years  above  the  horizon,  but  with 
some  elasticity  and  brightness  it  must  have 
been  endued. 

There  is  another  question,  of  a  personal 
interest,  in  connexion  with  the  Homeric 
poems — Was  the  author  bUndwhen  he  wrote 
them  ?    Two  leading  opinions  may  be  pro- 
duced upon  this  question.     One  afirmative^ 
one  negative :  one  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  antiquity ;  the  other  by  a  school  of 
modern  writers,  of  whom  Schlegel  may  be 
regarded   as  the  leader.     The  evidence, 
therefore,  on  this  side  is  direct  and  posi^ 
tive ;  on  that,  indirect  and  circumstantial. 
It  will   be  expedient  to  glance  at   both* 
And,  1,  with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  anti- 
quity, Thucydides,  in  a  famous  passage  of 
his  history  (the  third  book),  takes  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  institution  by  the  Athenians 
of  games  to  be  solemnized  at  Delos  upon 
every  fifth  year.     This  circumstance  leads 
him  to  mention  the  earlier  celebration  of 
festivals  in  that  island,  to  which  the  neigh- 
boring lonians  were  accustomed  to  resort. 
He   illustrates  and   confirms  his    remark 
from  Homer,  who,  in  the  second  passage 
quoted   by  the  historian,  speaks  of  himself 
as  the  blind  poet  living  among  the  rocks  of 
Chios.     This  evidence  has  all  the  authority 
that  can  be  claimed  by  any  witness  not  con- 
temporary.    The  Homer  of  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  here  alluded  to,  is  identified  with 
the  Homer  of  the  Iliad,    This  fact  alone 
proves  that  the  story  of  the  poet's  loss  of 
sight  had,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  as- 
sumed the  sacredness  of  a  national  tradition. 
Let  us  look  at  the  comparative  ages  of  these 
two  celebrated  persons.     Taking  the  date 
given  by  the  Arundelian  marbles,  we  shall 
place  Homer  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  or  007  years  h.  c.     The  birth  of 
Thucydid^  is  dxed  at  469  of  the  same  era. 
The  interval  between  the  poet  and  the  his- 
torian will  accordingly  be  438  years,  or  lit- 
tle more  than  the  probable  duration  of  six 
lives.     Is  it  creditable  that  the  torch  of  truth 
would   have  entirely  gcme  out  in  passing 
through  so  few  hands  1    Nay,  to  account 
for  such  ignorance  and  error,  not  only  the 
flame  must  have  been  extinguished,  but  even 
the  glimmering  embers  trampled  under  foot 
It  was  a  much  shorter  period  than  has  elaps- 
ed since  the  death  of  Dante. 

Such,  then,  is  the  direct  and  positive  evi- 
dence of  antiquity  in  support  of  the  blind- 
ness of  Homer.  3.  How  docs  the  indirect 
and  circumstantial  argument  meet  and  con- 
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front  lit  Let  Schiegel  speak.  He  begins 
by^changing  the  interpretation  of  the  name, 
and  instead  of  Homer^  a  blind  many  he 
makes  Homer,  a  vntness.  And  his  reason 
is,  that  the  word  admits  of  the  one  signifi- 
cation as  well  as  of  the  other ;  and  then  he 
disposes  of  the  difficulty  in  this  easy  and 
sammary  manner : — 

"  He  who  can  conceive  that  the  Jliad  and 
Odysaey  were  composed  by  one  deprived  of 
eyes  must,  at  least  in  some  degree,  close  his 
own  before  he  can  resist  the  evidence  of  so 
many  thousand  circumstances  which  testify 
incontrovertibly  the  reverse." 

This  is  imperial  criticism,  tightening  the 
cord  round  the  neck  of  a  powerful  and 
hostile  argument.  It  is  not  answering  but 
strangling  it  Let  us  see,  however,  what 
the  assertion  is  worth.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
Homeric  blindness  is  not  affirmed  of  his 
early,  but  of  his  latter  life.  If  it  had  been 
said  that  a  man,  born  blind,  had  composed 
the  Iliady  no  ridicule  could  have  been  too 
severe  for  the  chastisement  of  so  insulting  a 
paradox  A  dumb  Cicero  or  a  paralyzed 
Canova  would  not  have  been  greater  ano- 
malies. No  assertion  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  made.  Homer  had  probably  fallen 
into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  before  the 
calamity  came  upon  him.  In  that  condition 
he  may  have  pursued  his  wandering  life,  a 
venerated  guest  wherever  he  appeared. 
And,  having  concluded  that  he  possessed 
his  sight  during  the  earlier  and  longer  por- 
tion of  his  existence,  we  have  gamed  all 
that  is  required  to  answer  the  objection  of 
Schlegel.  His  criticism  is  assuredly  un- 
sound in  philosophy,  as  we  conceive  it  to 
be  erroneous  in  fact.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  object  is  most  vividly  reproduced  upon 
which  the  eye  has  just  been  gazing.  It  may 
be  so  with  a  face  of  which  the  identity  is 
to  be  preserved,  but  it  does  not  hold  of 
things  that  are  to  be  represented^  not  copied, 
Gainsborough  lingered  before  groups  of 
▼i]lage  children  at  cottage-doors ;  Vander- 
velde  tossed  up  and  down  the  Thames  on 
cloudy  days;  Salvator  watched  the  pioes 
fiercely  driving  in  the  wind  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains.  But  these  sketches  were 
to  be  taken  home.  The  features  of  the 
child,  the  sails  of  the  boat,  the  bouffhs  of 
the  tree,  were  to  be  looked  at  through  the 
harmonizing  light  of  taste  and  memory  be- 
fore they  smiled,  and  swelled,  and  rustled 
over  the  canvass.  Keble  has  touched  this 
Aobject  in  his  14th  prelection  :  **  Verbo 
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dicam  vel  perfectissimie  piurimus  est  me- 
moris  usus."  It  may  form  a  part  of  the 
mysterious  system  of  compensation,  running 
through  the  economy  of  life,  that  the  b^ 
numbing  of  one  sense  should  be  made  to 
quicken  the  sensibility  of  another;  that  a 
new  gate  of  intellectual  perception  should 
go  back  upon  a  swifter  hinge  when  a  former 
one  had  been  battered  down  or  closed  up. 
It  is  probable  that  we  may  have  mentioned 
this  curiosity  of  experience  to  our  readers 
upon  some  past  occasion.  Let  them  try  the 
result  of  memory  upon  themselves.  Let 
them,  after  a  visit  to  some  lovely  landscape, 
or  venerable  ruin,  sit  down  to  think  over 
their  excursion,  when  the  shades  of  evening 
creep  along  the  fields,  and  the  chamber  has 
only  that  faint  twilight  which  seems  to  be 
so  propitious  to  thought.  We  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  they  do  not  obtain  a  completer  and 
more  harmonious  view  of  the  entire  scene 
than  they  enjoyed  during  the  visit.  The 
beneficial  infiuence  of  this  interval  and  ab- 
straction is  familiar  to  every  student.  The 
constant  admonition  to  reading  men  at 
Cambridge  is  to  close  their  books  three  or 
four  days  before  the  commencement  of  the 
examination.  A  man  who  enters  the  Senate 
House,  with  his  fingers  fresh  from  Steven- 
son's scribbling  paper,  has  seldom  any  cause 
to  congratulate  himself  on  his  interview 
with  the  Moderators. 

The  visitor  of  a  landscape  or  an  old  castle, 
thus  inclosed  in  a  still  room,  and  recalling 
every  feature  of  the  scene  which  he  had 
contemplated,  is  an  emblem  of  a  poet  sur- 
rounded by  the  cloud  and  solitude  of  blind- 
ness, bringing  back,  by  the  aid  of  memory, 
places,  and  characters,  and  things  with 
which  he  had  been  once  familiar.  Both 
are  alike  in  this — that  the  objects  are  re- 
moved from  their  vision.  But  a  more  ob- 
vious parallel  is  supplied  by  Milton.  His  loot 
of  sight  during  the  composition  of  PanuSss 
Lost  is  universally  acknowledged,  because 
it  was  declared  by  his  contemporaries  and 
lamented  by  himself.  We  shall  not  devi- 
ate into  any  remarks  upon  the  resemblan- 
ces subsisting  between  the  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish poets,  but  one  particular  deserves  to^B 
noticed.  They  both  delineated  a  kind  of 
life  that  did  not  belong  to  their  own  time. 
The  life  drawn  by  Milton  was  founded  upon 
the  records  of  Scripture ;  that  by  Homer 
upon  the  memory  of  tradition.  The  Jirst 
never  existed  for  Milton  except  in  boioks ; 
the  second  prolonged  some  imperfect  rem- 
nants up  to  the  age  of  Homer.  Milton's 
acquaintance,  therefore,  was  to  be  formed 
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by  reading':  Homer's  by  seeing  and  hearing 
The  one  could  have  never  freshened  and 
cherished  his  knowledge  of  that  remote  life 
by  the  contemplation  of  an  economy  bear- 
ing a  likeness  to  it ;  the  other  might  have 
been  able  to  illustrate  the  past  by  the  dim 
reflection  of  it  still  remaining  upon  the  pre- 
sent. In  this  they  were  equal — that  blind- 
ness visited  both,  and  so  compelled  them  to 
live  upon  the  stores  already  collected.  Mil- 
ton might  still  take  refuge  in  books.  It  is 
conceivable  that  Philips,  or  some  consider- 
ate friend,  by  the  reading  aloud  of  passages 
from  Theocritus  or  Virgil,  might  lead  him 
among  the  shades  of  Yallombrosa  or  the 
thyme  of  Arcadia.  These  assistances  his 
elder  brother  could  not  partake.  But  we 
think  he  had  his  compensation  in  the  nearer 
view  of  the  heroic  life  which  he  sang.  Per- 
sonal inspection  had  graven  its  features 
upon  his  memory,  as  it  had  the  landscapes 
of  classic  lands  upon  Milton's.  It  is  the 
suggestion  of  Keble,  on  which  we  cannot 
now  linger,  that  the  Hiad  was  written  fre- 
fore,  and  the  Odyssey  after  the  blindness 
of  Homer. 

But  we  pass  on  to  investigate  the  pres- 
ence of  Homer  in  the  poem  that  bears  his 
name ;  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  we  do 
not  find  him  there,  not  distinctly  and  promi- 
nently introduced  like  the  face  of  one  of  the 
old  painters  mingled  with  the  warriors  or 
princes  whom  he  was  painting,  but  unosten- 
tatiously, and  with  perfect  indifference  to  ef- 
fect. And  anyquality  of  understanding  or  dis- 
position which  we  may  be  able  to  identify 
with  Homer  will  come  upon  us  with  a  pe- 
culiar interest. 

One  of  the  Spanish  romances  represents 
Cydippe  contemplating  herself  in  a  glass, 
and  the  secret  influence  of  Venus  rendering 
the  reflection  permanent.  The  fable  is 
realized  in  the  history  of  genius.  Every 
book  is  a  glass  into  which  the  author  gazes. 
There  every  feature  of  the  mental  coun- 
tenance throws  its  image.  Tou  see  the 
fltem  Dante  in  the  lurid  terrors  of  purga- 
tory, the  sunshiny  Shakspeare  in  the  play- 
ful grace  of  the  Tempest,  the  antique  Jon- 
eon  in  the  majestic  scenes  of  Calilinef  the 
buoyant  Ariosto  in  the  wonderful  vicissi- 
tudes of  bis  magic. 

In  the  mere  work  of  talent  the  image  is 
imperfect  and  fleeting, — ^you  catch  only  the 
broken  glimmer  of  a  face.  But  the  phys- 
iognomy of  genius,  once  cast  upon  the 
mirror  of  language,  remains  unruffled. 
Time  cannot  break  or  scatter  it.  Beauty, 
ibe  Bpiritiial  Yenusi  whose  chiMren  are  the 


Pindars,  the  Tasses,  the  Spensers,  the  Ba- 
cons of  all  times,  has  breathed  over  it  her 
mysterious  charm,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
author  in  the  book,  as  of  Cydippe  in  the 
mirror,  is  fixed  for  ever.  It  might  be 
afllrmed  that  these  mirrors  of  fancy,  elo- 
quence, or  wisdom,  possets  a  still  more 
astonishing  influence.  Lighted  by  the  sun- 
shine of  fame,  they  throw  back  some  of 
their  own  rays  upon  every  admirer  who 
bends  patiently  and  reverentially  over  them. 
The  gazer  carries  away  upon  his  face  some 
of  the  gilding  radiance.  Experience  proves 
the  truth  of  the  remark.  Sometimes  the 
earnestness  and  constancy  of  the  contem- 
plation seem  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the 
glory  into  the  soul  of  the  worshipper.  And 
in  this  manner  we  might  explain  the  meta- 
phor of  Brown,  that  the  transmigration  of 
souls  ceases  to  be  false  when  spoken  of 
literature.  "The  poet  and  sage  spread 
their  conceptions  and  emotions  firom  breast 
to  breast,  and  so  may  be  said  to  extend 
their  existence  through  an  ever  changing 
immortality."  Thus  the  light  of  genius 
never  expires.  It  is  reflected  from  face  to 
face.  Homer  shines  in  the  milder  lustre  of 
Virgil,  and  Spenser  revives  in  the  beautified 
learning  of  Gray. 

But  we  employ  the  illustration  of  the  mir- 
ror of  books  for  a  different  object.  We 
propose  to  look  into  it  for  the  character  as 
well  as  for  the  intellect  of  the  writer.  The 
Iliad  of  Homer,  the  ComnUdia  of  Dante, 
and  the  Odes  of  Horace,  contain  uncon- 
scious revelations  of  the  minds  that  inspired 
them.  If  we  had  not  these  glasses  to  reflect 
the  features  of  genius,  where  should  we  hope 
to  find  them?  How  little  do  contemporaries 
or  historians  tell  us  of  the  man !  The  birth, 
marriage,  and  burial  of  Shakspeare  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  to  comprise  all  the 
known  incidents  in  his  life.  'i*he  industri- 
ous sagacity  of  learned  research  has  added 
a  few  fragments  to  the  scanty  catalogue; 
yet  of  his  inner  history— of  his  feelings, 
his  prejudices,  his  amusements,  his  little 
infirmities — what  is  known  to  biography  t 
Nothing.  How  he  loved  the  scenery  of 
woods  and  valleys,  how  benevolent  his 
heart,  how  picturesque  his  eye,  how  musi- 
cal his  ear,  how  quick  the  answer  of  his 
pulse  to  every  appeal  of  suffering  and  every 
insult  of  tyranny, — all  these  you  seek  fbr, 
if  you  wish  to  find  them,  in  his  works.  It 
is  in  the  glass  of  his  poetry  that  Beauty  has 
fixed  the  image  of  her  son.  Il  is  only  in 
his  that  we  be  behold  him.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  Prince  of  Epic  as 
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of  Dramatic  song.     Of  Homer  we  know  I  no  other  writer  of  ancient  times,  except 
less   than   of  Shakspeare.     Tradition  hast  iEschylus  and  Thucydides,  and  they  had 


consecrated  no  Greek  or  Asiatic  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  where  the  admirer  of  fancy  and 
pathos  might  pass  a  fine  day  in  summer.  If 
he  set  out  in  search  of  one,  he  is  perplexed 
between  seven.  This  ignorance  extends  to 
the  larger  portion  of  the  brotherhood  of 
genius.  A  few  slight  indications  of  feeling 
may  have  been  preserved,  but  they  lead  us  to 
no  full  and  lucid  development  of  character. 
We  recognize  the  footprints  of  the  giants 
upon  the  sand,  but,  if  we  seek  to  follow 
Ihem  to  their  homes,  we  soon  discover  that 
the  tide  of  time  has  effaced  every  remoter 
mark  of  their  wanderings.  The  impression 
of  their  feet  is  printed  deep,  but  the  course 
of  their  path  is  washed  away.  If,  then,  we 
would  gaze  upon  them  in  ail  the  natural- 
ness and  energy  of  life,  we  must  look  into 
the  transparent  mirror  of  their  works. 

Professor  Keble  has,  with  this  view,  sub- 
jected the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  a  tasteful 
and  patient  scrutiny,  and  has  accordingly 
produced  a  more  vivid  portrait  of  Homer 
than  ever  grew  under  a  learned  pencil.   He 
remarks  of  him  that  he  is,  of  all  writers, 
the  most  copious  and  unreserved  in  the  dis- 
covery of  his  own  disposition,  habits,  and 
pleasures.      Such    discoveries,    we    need 
scarcely  remind  the  reader,  come  out  un- 
expectedly and  by  implication.     They  re- 
semble the  undesigned  coincidences  from 
which   Paley  so    ingeniously    proves    the 
genuineness  of  the  Pauline  ilpistles.     We 
shall  follow  the  professor's  torch  in  some 
paths  of  this  interesting  and  new  investi- 
gation ;  and,  if  the  light  be  not  perfectly 
brilliant  and  steady,  it  will,  nevertheless, 
illuminate  many  dark  places  of  difficulty 
hitherto  unexplored.     And,  with  regard  to 
this  estimate  of  a  writer  from  his  works, 
we  may  affirm  that  it  is  usually  correct  as 
to  his  theory  of  disposition,  however  much 
it  may  err  as  to  his  practice.     The  first 
thing,  then,  that  strikes  us  in  the  mind  of 
Homer   is  the    military  turn  of  all  his 
thoughts  and  prepossessions.    The  plume 
of  the  warrior  floats  over  the  mirror — *'  if 
he  had  not  been  Homer,  he  would  have  desir- 
ed Ip  have  been  Achilles."     This  feeling 
breathes  in  every  battle-scene,  in  the  busy 
camp,  or  in  the  tumultuous  flight.     Not  a 
sword  strikes  fire  upon  a  helmet,  but  his 
heart  goes  with  the  hand  of  the  combatant. 
To  signify  this  deep  interest,  Keble  adopts 
a  Greek  word,  in  the  absence  of  one  in 
Latin  equally  forcible,  avfutatrx^i.     We  re- 


both  braced  on  the  armor  as  well  as  sung 
of  it.     Here  the  difference  is  perceptible 
between  Homer  and  that  poet  of  our  own 
times  with  whom  he  has  been  contrasted. 
Homer  delineated;  Scott  composed.     The 
conflict,  the  tent,  the  night-fire,  blazed  be- 
fore the  sensible  eye  of  the  one ;  while  the 
black-letter  warfare  of  the  old  chroniclers 
had  to  be  kindled  and  set  in  array  by  the  other, 
it  was  only  as  he  was  enabled  to  re-echo 
the  trumpet  notes  of  the  old  ballads  that 
Scott  approached,  in  any  degree,  to  this 
martiaf  clangor  of  Homer.     Gray's  friend 
Nichols  illustrates  this  power  of  the  simple 
warrior  line  over  the  polished  amplification 
of  peaceful ler  writers,  by  the  dying  words  of 
Douglas,  related   by  Froissart,  and   trans- 
lated by  Buchanan.     Th^  fierce  nature  of 
the  rude  Scottish  hero  is  transformed  by 
the  historian  into  the  sustained  dignity  of 
the  Roman  consul.     It  seems  impossible  to 
conceive  that  the  description  of  the  Grecian 
army  marching  to  battle  (//.  ii.  87)  could 
have  been  written  by  any  one  who  had  not 
been  a  spectator  of,  if  not  a  participator  in, 
n  similar  movement.    It  is  not  tothe  spleii- 
dor  or  music  of  the  language  or  versifica- 
tion that  we  draw  the  reader's  attention, 
but  rather  to  the  wonderful  truthfulness  of 
the  account.     The  soldiers  quit  their  tents, 
like  bees  continually  swarming  on  (tun  vtow 
i^ofitvaow) ;  and,  as  bees,  hang  in  clusters, 
so  the  soldiers  collect  into  little  straggling 
companies,  and   then   the   scattered    line 
gleams   along  the   broad,   the  deep  shore 
(rftovog  7iQ07ia^oi&6  Pa&ftr,g).    This  is  not  the 
animation  of  description,  but  of  sight    How 
the  words  live!     Napier's  famous  phrase, 
about  the  charge  of  the   British  infantry 
shaking  the  ground,  is  only  an  unconscious 
transcript  of  the  Homeric  line, — 

Then,  again,  we  are  called  to  notice  the 
influence  of  this  taste  on  those  slight  cir- 
cumstances o(  martial  economy,  in  which  a 
mere  describer  would  be  sure  to  be  found 
wanting.  Thus  we  recognize  an  exquisite 
propriety  in  assigning  to  the  aged  Nestor  a 
sofl  couch  (x.  174)  near  the  black  ship, 
while  the  hardier  frame  of  Diomed  (x.  150) 
reclines  in  the  open  air,  with  his  arms  and 
shield  under  his  head,  and  the  hide  of  an 
ox  spread  beneath  him.  If  we  accompany 
the  poet  to  the  battle,  the  same  pictorial 
power  manifests  itself  with  equal  fulness. 


cognize  this  vivid  fi:e8hne88  of  sympathy  in  [The  splendid  picture  of  Hector  among  his 
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troops  (xi.  62)  is  an  illustration.  This 
speech  reminds  Keble  of  the  famous  ad- 
dress of  Henry  to  his  soldiers,  before  the 
battle  of  Ivry,  as  recorded  by  Sully,  when  be 
exhorted  them  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  white  plume,  to  advance  as  it  advanced, 
and  never  to  yield  a  footstep  until  they  saw 
that  plume  retreating  from  the  conflict. 
When  we  find  a  fiction  corresponding  with 
a  truth,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
fiction  was  drawn  from  a  reality.  The  ac- 
count of  Hector  (xv.  704)  has  the  particu- 
larity of  actual  acquaintance.  It  is  Marl- 
borough on  the  field  of  Blenheim,  drawn  by 
Reynolds. 

There  is  a  remark  of  Gray,  in  his  elegant 
fragment  on  Lydgate,  which,  though  not  so 
applied  by  himself,  is  singularly  illustrative 
of  the  HomeriQ  poetry.  It  refers  to  what 
he  calls  a  train  of  circumstances  in  narra^ 
tion.  He  finds  a  strong  appetite  for  this 
quality  of  composition  among  the  vulgar. 
"  A  story  told  to  them,  as  to  a  man  of  wit, 
appears  like  objects  seen  in  the  night  by 
flashes  of  lightning."  A  little  further  on, 
he  very  properly  extends  this  feeling,  in 
one  sense,  to  the  human  mind  in  general, 
when  confessing  that  circumstance  ever  was 
and  ever  will  be  the  life  and  essence  of  ora- 
tory and  poeiry.  It  gives  the  charm  to 
Herodotus  and  Froissart,  nay,  to  Shaks- 
peare.  It  seems  to  be  essential,  not  only 
to  the  interest,  but  the  clearness  of  the 
story,  whether  uttered  in  metre  or  in  prose. 
Smith  accordingly  indicates  very  happily 
the  absence  of  this  prolonged  process  of  de- 
scription, as  the  chief  cause  of  obscurity  in 
Thucydides.  "  His  sentences  are  full 
stored  with  meaning.  His  very  words  are 
sentences.  When  fine  thought  is  the  ob- 
ject, he  connects  too  fast,  nor  is  enough  di- 
iaied  for  common  apprehension."  The 
words  in  italics  give  the  thought  of  Gray  in 
a  different  form ;  nor  is  it  altogether  im- 
probable that  he  may  have  seen  the  remark 
of  Smith,  whose  Discourses  on  Thucydides 
appeared  eighteen  years  before  the  death  of 
.the  poet.  This  dilation^  however,  is  one 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Homer. 
It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  picturesque- 
ness  ijn  which  he  has  never  been  surpassed, 
—using  that  word,  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  It  reflects  the  character  of  Spenser, 
or  even  of  Milton,  but  as  we  might  apply  it 
to  Chaucer.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  of  every 
scattered  branch  of  xbe  human  family,  in  its 
early  state,  that  the  organ  of  intelligence 
and  pleasure  is  princlpaljj  tht  eye;  bat 
■riih  the  Greeks  it  was  fim^mmtntlj  the 
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key  of  externa]  nature.  Why,  it  has  been 
asked  by  an  ingenious  writer,*  by  a  readily 
adopted  Eastern  metaphor,  is  the  monarch 
or  magistrate  called  by  uEschylus  (Persm 
164)  the  eye  of  the  state,  but  that  the  eye 
was  regarded  as  the  monarch  of  the 
senses?  We  may  trace  this  honorary  dis- 
tinction among  the  people  of  the  East,  but 
Greek  poetry  contains  the  roost  startling 
instances. 

**  The  voice  and  the  clash  are  seen ;  the  paean 
flaahe«,  and  the  echo  i^leama  back  from  the  dis- 
tant rock;  by  the  voice  the  blind  beholds;  the 
ears  of  the  deof  are  sightless;  as  in  Hebrew  po- 
etry, the  possession  of  this  faculty  makes  the 
crand  diflference  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
for  life  and  light  are  one.  Not  merely  is  the  eye 
the  means  of  discovery,  but,  bv  a  tM>Id  conversion, 
the  means  of  discovery  are  the  eye.  Words  re- 
ferring to  a  definite  and  beneficial  object  are  see- 
ing words.  The  eyes  are  dearer  than  children  ; 
and  the  warrior  values  his  lance,  not  merelj 
above  the  gods,  but  above  his  eyes." 

These  daring  metaphors  are  all  referred 
in  the  notes  to  passages  in  the  various  tra* 
gedies  of  ^schylus;  they  might  receive 
numerous  additions  from  Pindar,  or  Homer 
himself.  The  ingenuity  of  speculation  has 
pleased  itself  with  discovering  a  peculiar 
energy  and  sensibility  in  the  optic  nerve  of 
the  Grecian  eye.  Whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  that  hypothesis,  the  Homeric  po- 
ems undoubtedly  display  a  remarkable 
quickness  of  the  visual  organ.  Winkel* 
man  perceived  it  when  ha  remarked,  in  the 
spirit  of  art,  *'  Tout  est  image,  tout  estfmi 
pour  itre  peint,  disons  mteuz,  tout  y  tsi 
peini"  And  Pope,  with  equal  elegance 
and  truth,  noticed  the  singular  rapidity 
with  which  circumstances,  presenting 
themselves  to  the  poet's  mind,  had  their 
impressions  taken  off  at  a  heat.  **  Nay,  he 
not  only  gives  full  prospects  of  things,  but 
several  unexpected  peculiarities  and  side- 
views,  unobserved  by  any  other  painter." 
Now  we  are  not  ignorant  that  it  is  possible  to 
be  minute  and  circumstantial,  without  com* 
municating  to  either  characteristic  the  iUo- 
minatioB.  of  genius.  Any  rhymer  may  con* 
struct  a  catalogue  of  trees.  What  we  as- 
sert is,  that  the  minute  and  dilated  maoser 
of  description,  which  is  called  eircumsiasu:e^ 
forms  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  poel^ 
ical  genius.  One  of  the  aptest  iostaacea 
that  can  be  produced  is  Chaucer's  Prologue  • 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Nothing  more 
minute;  nothing  more  picturesque.    The 

*  Mr.  Boyes,  in  bis  pre&ce  to  BhtstroiiomM  ^ 
JBschflus  tmd  8aphUU§;  1841. 
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Prioress,  with  her  coral  apon  her  arm ;  the 
Fr^re,  with  his  semi-^ope  of  double  worst- 
ed— the  Poor  Scholar ;  the  Wife  of  Bath ; 
each  painted  with  the  lingering  accuracy  of 
Vandyk,  yet  with  the  same  freedom. 

To  look  at  the  lace-collar  falling  over  the 
neck  of  one  of  his  noblemen,  you  would 
suppose  it  to  have  been  just  put  on.  So  it 
is  with  these  portraits  of  Chaucer,  and  with 
-the  general  delineations  of  Homer.  This 
is  circumstance.  Reynolds,  has,  indeed, 
an  apparent  censure  of  this  minuteness, 
when  he  says  that  it  is  the  inferior  style  of 
art  which  marks  the  variety  of  stuffs ;  but 
he  himself  would  have  objected  to  any  ex- 
pansion of  an  objection  that  would  include 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of 
the  ancient  school.  Who  more  observant 
of  the  color  of  his  drapery  than  Titian  ? 

This  vivid  watchfulness  of  observation  is 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  milita- 
ry descriptions  of  Homer,  and  therefore  it 
strengthens  the  conjecture  previously  men- 
tioned, that  he  had,  at  some  period  of  his 
life,  worn  a  shield.  Among  the  corrobora- 
tive testimony  in  favor  of  this  opinion, 
Keble  mentions  the  accurate  accounts 
which  the  poet  gives  of  the  wounds  inflict- 
ed on  his  heroes.  They  are  the  most  tedi- 
oas  and  uninteresting  passages  in  the 
Iliad;  but  their  tediousness  confirms  their 
truth.  In  those  days  every  soldier  was  his 
own  surgeon.  Homer  sometimes  gives 
quite  a  scientific  diagnosis.  We  recognize 
the  same  graphic  freshness  and  truth  in  the 
description  of  the  costume  and  array  of  his 
chieftains.  He  dwells  upon  the  temper  of 
a  sword  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ar- 
morer. Even  the  gods  themselves  are  all 
armed  :  Minerva  has  her  helmet  and  sgis, 
Apollo  his  bow  and  arrows;  Jupiter  thun- 
dering in  his  blazing  chariot  between  hea- 
ven and  earth — 

is  only  Agamemnon  or  Ajax  lashing  their 
steeds  against  the  variegated  crest  of  Hec- 
tor or  Paris.  We  see  much  of  this  martial 
character  in  the  pictures  of  Ariosto,  and 
we  readily  account  for  it.  Chivalry  was 
recent  in  actual  life,  and  was  "reflected  in 
concentrated  brightness  from  the  mirror 
of  romance."  With  what  brilliancy  and 
grace  of  fancy  the  Italian  minstrel  has  de- 
lineated his  heroes  and  their  exploits,  every 
reader  has  felt  and  admired.  And  yet  the 
Paladins  of  the  Orlando  rarely  charm  the 
eye  like  the  warriors  of  the  IHad,    The 
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cause  has  probably  been  found  in  his  want 
of  seriousness.  We  feel  that  he  had  not 
the  "  undoubting  mind  "  of  Homer  ;  that 
he  did  not  put  his  heart  into  his  battle- 
scenes.  While  he  fastens  on  the  sword,  he 
seems  to  turn  aside  to  conceal  the  smile  up- 
on his  countenance.  It  is  quite  different 
with  Spenser,  who  not  only  appears  to  have 
mused  over  the  wonders  which  he  sung,  till 
he  believed  them,  but  entered  with  all  his 
soul  into  the  achievements  and  perils  of 
chivalrous  enterprise.  By  "  intense  strength 
of  conception  he  becomesfull  of  faith  and 
love"  in  his  own  descriptions.  Thus, 
in  some  respects,  he  makes  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  character  of  Homer,  by  the 
pausing  earnestness  of  his  step,  than  was 
attained  by  the  bounding  eagerness  of  Ari- 
osto. When  we  behold  Tristram  (b.  vi.  c. 
2,  St.  39)  hanging  over  the  dead  knight, 
and  stripping  him  of  his  goodly  ornaments, 
we  seem  to  be  catried  under  the  walls  of 
Troy,  and  to  see  Ajax  despoiling  some  van- 
quished Trojan. 

**  Long  fed  his  greedy  eyes  with  the  fair  light 
Of  the  bright  metal,  shining  like  sim-rays ; 
Handling  and  turning  them  a  thousand  ways.*' 

This  is  in  the  truest  spirit  of  the  Homeric 
warrior.  We  account  for  the  resemblance 
upon  the  principle  .already  enunciated. 
Homer,  a  witness  and  a  participator  of  the 
excitement  and  terrors  of  war,  gave  the 
vivid  result  of  observation :  Spenser,  rapt 
by  a  swifl  fancy  into  an  age  when  chivalry 
shone  brighter  than  in  his  owli,  imbibed  all 
its  peculiar  character  and  feeling. 

Not  only  are  the  wounds  themselves 
truthfully  described,  and  the  martial  wea- 
pons that  inflict  them,  but  even  the  rudest 
implements  of  destruction  are  represented 
with  equal  particularity  and  precision.  A 
familiar  example  occurs  in  the  sixteenth 
book,  where  Patroclus,  leaping  from  his 
chariot,  and  holding  the  spear  in  his  left 
hand,  seizes  a  stone  in  his  right — 

The  picture  lies  in  the  last  line,  it  was  a 
stone  which  his  hand  covered,  and  was 
therefore  fitted  to  hurl.  In  this  love  of 
circumstance,  and  this  close  copying  from 
nature.  Homer  never  hesitates  to  transfer 
any  trait  of  character,  however  humble; 
and  if  the  saying  be  true  that 

*<  All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own. 
Or  come  discoIor*d  through  our  passions  shown,*' 
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it  must  follovir,  that  the  reason  why  the  he- 
roic manners  underwent  no  change  of  hue 
in  passing  through  the  description  of  Ho- 
mer was  because,  being  like  his  awn,  they 
were  reflected  through  a  colorless  medium. 
This  primitive  simplicity  is  strongly  exem- 
plified in  the  conduct  of  Agenor  (b.  xxi. 
556),  when,  roused  by  Apollo,  he  withstood 
the  onset  of  Achilles.  His  previous  thought 
had  suggested  the  prospect  of  escaping  into 
Ida,  remaining  there  till  evening,  and  then 
returning  "  bathed  and  refreshed  :" 

tiftta  dmxf/o^dtis^  vpori  'IXioy  dnvtotftijv. 

This  seems  a  humbie  idea  to  attribute  to  a 
hero  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Still  it  is  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
experience.  In  hours  of  utmost  peril 
—in  the  crisis  of  life  and  death,  slight- 
est circumstances  touch  people.  Ke- 
ble  (prel.  ix.)  adduces  an  interesting  illus- 
tration from  the  history  of  Madame  de  la 
Roche  Jacqueline.  Overwhelmed  by  grief, 
plundered  of  her  property,  flying  from  re- 
morseless enemies,  she  yet  adds,  that  while 
following  the  litter  of  her  wounded  hus- 
band, her  feet  were  pinched  and  injured  by 
tight  shoes.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  sim- 
ple truthfulness  of  contemporary  manners 
portrayed  by  our  own  Chaucer^  as  if  it  were 
the  privilege  of  literature,  as  of  life  in  its 

iroXXa  fttw  df»  ^aartyi  $itf  bnnaitro  Okiyuv, 
vsXXc  it  IHl\tX*9t9l  X^MIfvAl,  W9X\a  6*  i^ii/^ 
TW  6*  oir  d\p  ijri  9iias  in  a^orvr  'EX\iiow»irr9p 


childhood,  to  speak  with  frankness  and 
candor.  The  beautiful  nun,  who  may  be 
taken  as  embodying  Chaucer's  idea  of  fe- 
male loveliness,  was  so  elegantly  manner* 
ed,  that,  during  a  repast, 

*'  Ne  drop  ere  fell  upon  her  breast." 

Homer's  hero  wiping  the  moisture  from  bis 
face,  and  Chaucer's  nun  letting  no  particle 
of  food  drop  into  her  lap^  belong  to  similar 
ages  of  the  imagination. 

Another  feature  in  the  military  disposi- 
tion of  Homer  is  discovered  in  his  almost 
affectionate  regard  for  horses.  Happily  is 
it  said  by  the  accomplished  person  to  whom 
we  have  more  than  once  referred — "  De- 
cuit  nimirum  ilium  poetam,  cujus  quasi 
martins  clangor  omni  in  sevo  militantes  erat 
accensurus,  ut  cum  amore  quodam  eximio 
perpetuum  celebraret  comitem  famulumque 
militise."  The  horse  (vi.  506)  'exuliiog  in 
his  freedom,  his  head  thrown  back»  bis 
mane  scattered  over  his  shoulders,  has  the 
fire  of  Rubens.  The  proudest  chieftains 
forget  their  own  comfort  in  the  care  of  their 
steeds.  The  apprehension  of  Dtomed  (v. 
260)  is  centered  in  the  safety  of  his  horses. 
But  the  most  admirable  specimen  of  his 
skill  in  animal-painting  is  supplied  in  the 
description  of  the  horses  of  Patroclus^  xrii. 
426. 


Meanttme  the  hofset  of  iEacides, 
From  6cbt  withdrawu,  booo  89  they  ODdent«idl 
Their  charioteer  fallen  in  the  dast  beneath 
The  arm  of  homicidal  Hector^  wept. 
Then  ofl  with  hasty  lash  Diorem  son, 
Aatoraedon,  impatient  smote,  full  oft 
He  stroked  them  gently  and  as  oft  be  cbod»; 
Yet  neither  to  the  fleet  ranged  on  the  abore 
Of  apacioofl  Helleapoot  would  they  nHom^ 
Nor  with  the  Grecians  stiek  the  fight,  but  stood 
As  a  sepulchral  pillar  stands^  unmoved 
Between  their  traces. 


The  poet  represents  them,  after  discovering 
the  overthrow  of  the  charioteer,  standing 
confused  and  motionless,  heedless  alike  of 
the  lashing  scourge  or  the  winning  roice  of 
the  son  of  Diores ;  and  the  English  soldier 
could  relate  many  incidents  of  a  similar 
character  in  modern  fields  of  battle. 

Such  are  only  a  few  rays  of  that  reflec- 
tion of  personal  character  which  we  please 
ourselves  with  discovering  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  If  we  lingered  over  this  glass,  so 
pure  and  beautiful,  for  a  longer  period,  we 
might  discover  many  more  traces  of  inter- 
nal feeling.  The  contentment,  the  mirth- 
fulness^  the  buoyancy,  the  high  sense  of 


dignity,  the  fiery  impulses  of  heroic  times^ 
the  scorn  of  cowardice,  the  hatred  of  du- 
plicity,— one  quality  of  mind  after  another, 
would  shine  along  the  sufface,  until  the 
physiognomy  of  the  illustrious  poet  appear- 
ed in  all  its  splendor  and  grace  upon  the 
mirror.  But,  while  we  thus  linger,  the  Pa- 
geant of  Literature  is  stopped  in  its  course. 
The  banners  are  motionless,  the  trumpets 
are  silent,  until  the  Prince  of  the  proces- 
sion moves  on.  Look  at  him  again  for  a 
moment,  while  the  light  of  memory  is  thus 
brought  back  to  play  over  his  arms  and  his 
apparel :  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  blind  in  his 
age.  he  was  poor  throughout  life.    Keble 
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thinks,  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  different 
conditions  of  men,  he  always  appears  to  be 
interested  by  magnificent  possessions.  A 
more  convincing  proof  is  added, — he  aU 
ways  teUs  us  what  a  thing  cost.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  testimony  is  not  infallible. 
Scott,  in  the  summer  of  his  fame  and  for- 
tune, carefully  entered  in  a  diary  the 
charge  of  one  shilling  for  cutting  his  hair. 
Homer  could  not  have  done  more  if  he  had 
patronized  Truefit.  But  many  coincident 
illnstratioBs  are  pointed  out  He  always 
enumerates  gold  and  ivory  with  mach  cau- 
tion and  pleasure.  Some  pages  of  the  Iliad 
are  quite  a  priced  catalogue,  Virgil,  on 
the  contrary,  retreats  from  any  contact 
with  poverty.  Now  and  then  you  see  him 
in  the  picturesque  cottages  of  the  herds- 
man, or  under  the  tree  with  the  shepherds, 
but  it  is  always  with  the  air  of  a  person  of 
high  degree,  and  only  unbending  for  a  sea- 
son, into  simplicity  and  bucolics.  No 
man  ever  takes  a  glass  of  water  from  the 
hand  of  a  peasant  with  a  gracefuUer  cour- 
tesy, but  you  see  that  he  is  all  the  while 
thinking  of  the  black  marks  upon  the  last 
amphora  which  Maecenas  had  opened  for 
him.  There  is  none  of  this  condescension 
in  Homer.  He  feels  the  hearth  of  humble 
life  to  be  his  proper  place.  He  loves  the 
goatherd's  neat  interior.  From  no  tongue 
of  ancient  times  should  we  have  received 
such  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 
Their  cares,  their  enjoyments,  their  con- 
versation,— all  are  familiar  and  dear  to 
him.  He  evidently  delights  in  the  mean 
abode  of  Et^masus ;  and  with  what  natur- 
alness does  he  represent  Eurynome  throw- 
ing the  covering  over  the  sleeping  Ulysses ! 
To  these  unreserved  communications  of 
personal  feeling,  undesignedly  brought  for- 
ward, the  charm  of  the  Homeric  poems  is 
chiefly  attributable.  The  reader  perceives 
no  painful  effort  to  maintain  one  majestic 
fitride  of  dignity.  The  poet  is  sometimes 
contented  to  saunter,  as  it  were,  along 
the  beaten  paths  of  common  sympathies 
and  feelings.  Pope,  in  satirizing  the  idea 
of  magnificence  displayed  by  Timon  in  the 
erection  of  his  villa,  exclaims, — 

'*  Of  that  itupendouB  air, 
Soft  and  agreeable  eome  never  there.'* 

The  Iliad  ^ndOdyssetf  are  built  upon  a 
different  principle.  The  architecture,though 
cublime  in  the  design,  is  simple  in  the  ex- 
ecution. One  lordly  conception  of  epic 
graadeur  is  not  suffered  to  reign,  to  the 
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exclusion  of  all  the  lowlier  emotions  of 
the  heart.  Every  feeling  has  its  due 
place  assigned  to  it;  every  sympathy  is 
provided  with  its  proper  object.  The 
fabric  of  the  imagination  is  disposed  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  fitness.  A  still  air  of 
royalty  pervades  the  whole ;  but  simplicity 
and  convenience  are  never  sacrificed  to  ef- 
fect— the  palace  is  not  broken  up  into  at- 
tics, that  the  visitor  may  be  dazzled  by  two 
or  three  state  rooms. 


Chiyalieb  Buhikh. — A  paragraph  in  the 
Times  of  Monday  last,  tranilated  from  the  Mt- 
tional,^  which  latter  quotes  fi'om  a  Berlin  corres- 
pondent, apprises  us,  on  specious  authority,  that 
the  Prussian  Ambassador  to  this  kingdom,  Cher- 
alier  Bunsen,  has  been  appointed  Minister-Direc- 
tor of  Religious  Worship  and  Public  Instruction, 
under  the  Constitution  promised  by  Frederic 
William  to  his  subjects.  With  this,  as  a  political 
affair,  the  JStthetuBum  has  of  course  no  concern  ; 
moreover  we  feel  little  desire  to  poison  the  foun- 
tains of  pure  Literature  with  that  bitter  infection, 
S  arty -spirit, — which  has  its  appropriate  reservoirs 
ally  filled  and  daily  disemboguing  their  venom- 
ous waters  for  the  use  of  those  who  relish  such 
beverage.  But  at  the  above  report,  viewed  in  its 
literary  aspect  alone,  we  must  express  our  com- 
bined gratification  and  regret, — gratification  that 
a  man  so  able  and  so  anxious  to  promote  the 
sacred  cause  of  enlightenment  should  be  placed 
where  he  could  aid  it  best, — ^regret  that  he  should 
be  removed  from  England,  whose  advance  foreign 
Amba8sador8(unlike  him)  as  seldom  wish  to  pro- 
mote in  matters  intellectual  as  political. — wSCAs- 


Artistic  SuscEPTiBiLiTT. — A  paiufut  instance 
of  artistic  susceptibility  has,  according  to  the  As- 
9ue  de  Paris f  just  occurred  in  the  French  capital. 
Signor  Jesi,  the  Florentine  engraver, — the  first 
proof  of  whose  engraving  of  Raphael's  Leo  X. 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,^-came  recently  to  Paris,  to 
complete  his  ehef'd'auvre^  and  print  his  proofii,— 
which  business  was  accomplisned  a  few  weeks 

ago.    A  wealthy  printseller  of has  been  long 

in  negociation  with  Signor  Jesi  for  the  purchase 
of  the  proofs  ;  and  after  the  manner  of  purchas- 
ers, sought  at  last  to  depreciate  the  work  he  was 
about  to  purchase,  by  aasurinc  the  sensitive  artist 
that  his  proofs  and  plate  had  received  some  in- 
jury. Tnere  would  nave  been  nothing  in  a  vul- 
gar trading  stratagem  like  this  to  shock  a  man  of 
the  world ;  but  Signor  Jesi  s  world  was  his  art, 
and  his  dreams  of  fame  as  well  as  fortune  had 
taken  this  work  for  their  foundation.  Next  day 
he  was  found  by  his  friends  in  a  state  of  menta 
alienation, — having  attempted  suicide  by  dashing 
his  head  against  a  marble  table.  At  present,  the 
unfortunate  artist  is  in  a  maisan  ds  santi;  and 
his  friends  are  watching  for  a  moment  of  calm,  to 
make  him  understand  the  motives  of  the  merchant 
by  whose  disparagement  his  reason  has  been  so 
strangely  disturbed. 


THE  YOUNG  MUST  HOPE. 


Turn  7oung  muit  hope,— it  ii  the  dower  of  God, 


WboM    pomU   tcuLe   ihe  ■hrinking    foot    doth 

pierce, 
Probing  to  tgoay  inlonee  and  fierce, 
Forcing  lo  hnlt,  alee  !   lo  only  weep. 
Tbe  )rouDg  aniT  hope — end  beautiful  to  lee 
Their  blind  reliance,  eereph  Hope,  in  Ihee  ! 
Wbat  if  it  be  the  reiaeit  phanlaaj  ■ 
Forbear  to  undeceive  ;  oh  let  ihem  glill 
Dream  iweelly  on ;  too  lOon  ihe  bour*  fulfil 
Life'a  dark  irrevoc^le  deiliny  l 
IIIuiioD  all,  taTB  pain  and  Borrow,  here — 
Yet,  oh  !  illusion  how  belov'd,  how  dear. 
Tinting  each  teens  with  ParBdiiion  dyea, 
Tbe  iii>  hue*  tbal  angel  arlieli  blend. 
Amber,  and  gold,  and  riolet,  that  lend 
Empyrean  lovelineea  to  fancy 'aakiea  ! 
Muet  they  all  fade?  miulabadowio'ertbem  fallf 
la  diiappointmeat  Iben,  the  doom  of  all  ? 
Waa  nerer  yet  one  dear  exception  made  f 
One  loTrly  reverie,  whoae  waking  atill 
Obedient  was  to  tbe  enchanter!  will, 
Id  (aror  of  the  heart  by  hope  betray'd  ? 
Oh  no !  ob  no  !  Ibote  gorgeoes  huei  are  epraacl 
Nat  to  delight  the  living  but  the  dead. 
Not  ofthe  RiHTH  are  Ihey  Hope's  pininni  dye. 
Bat  oh,  ofHEAv'n,  10  gladden  and  lurpriae 
Tbe  weary,  tear-gall'd,  honie-inquiring  even. 
And  win  iti  wilting  voUriee  to  the  iky  ! 
Oh '.  lei  no  morbid  pity  then  reatnin 
Tbe  reveUlion,  ihonr  (he  dream  how  vain. 
That  promiaes  Hopo'a  realization  hcrk  ; 
■■Til  mercy  to  forewarn  the  youthful  mind 
That  It  creation  God  alone  deiigned 
Uope'a  bright  fulfilment  in  hi*  own  bleat  aphere  '. 


THE  TEARS  OF  NAPOLEON. 


Hii  tboughla  have  flown  to  that  fnr-diatanl  time, 
When,  in  the  innocence  of  infancy, 

fla  and  hii  mother  beard  the  veaper  cbime, 
In  calm,  ccilalic,  ailent  sympathy. 


A  depth  of  harmony  in  aome  beana  dwella. 


Ldept 
Whc 


iponaive,  lancdfyiDg  tone, 
Will  not  vibrate,  aave  to  the  salemn  bella 
Sounded  from  consecrated  fans  along. 

That  ebord  ia  Mruek,  and  lo  !  Napoleon  weapa! 

Ay,  sobi  in  anguish,  like  ■  chidden  child ; 
While  the  worn  soldier  on  hii  knapsack  sleeps. 

And,  in  hia  dreams  of  home-aSeetion,  smiled. 


He  weeps  ibo  purity  Ibrever  gone. 
His  artleas  happineaa,  hig  childhood  joya ; 

With  keen  remorse  hia  bosom  now  ia  torn. 
And  wlf-reproecb  tranquillity  destroys, 

Hii  wide-spread  triumphs,  his  martial  renown, 
Tbe  pride  ofconqneit,  tbe  applause  of  men. 

He'd  aaerifiee — yea,  even,  loo,  hi*  crown. 
To  feel  once  more,  alas  1  as  be  did  thsm, — 

Whan  by  hia  motber'a  aide  he  heard  those  bella. 
And  looked  np  smiling  in  her  loving  eyes ; 

While  she  breath 'd  forth  the  orison  which  telb 
She  prayed  gaod  angela  guide  hia  destinies. 


.  .  pollntingalaia  ; 

Lai  them  Ihe  fever  of  ambition  slake. 
And  be  ihe  ihing  ihou  wouldst — a  child  again. 

No,  when  this  salutary  grief  is  o'er, 

And  huih'd  ihe  simple  sound  that  vroke  regret, 
Thou'lt  be  the  fearflil  scourge  tbou  wert  befor* 

Thy  oheek  with  penitential  tears  was  wet. 

Ydt,  woe  to  him  who  sliHes  tha  amall  Voice 
Of  con«cience,  whisp'ring  to  repent  iv  timi  ; 

O'er  his  defiance  fiends  below  rejoice, 
While  serapba  wail  it  in  their  realm*  •ubiinw. 

What  crimes  badst  thou  been  spared,  what  agony, 
Pmad  Emperor!  if  thdt  prophetic  bell 

Could  have  forewarn'd  thee  in  prosperity. 
To  shun  the  doom  that  shortly  thee  befel. 

Oh  <  what  a  Koati.  iloih  thy  fate  convey  t 

Defeated,  etilsd,  left  atone  lo  die 
On  barren  isle  of  lingering  decay, — 

Unmatched,  unwept  by  one  devoted  eye. 

•  "  In  Ihe  lilud  at  Conies,  w  s*Iebnt*d  u  hniaf  tesa 
tha  b]r1h.ptua  ef  thv  petti  eapuin,  Napot*«i,  !■  ■  varr  ea- 
tnerdisirT  Hnr,  eallwl  BaMaeW  wbiH  walan  an  nmttt. 
■bla  Ibr  bluKhint  mnrj  Uilnf  tiaeHind  Umtls. "— Qitt •n't 
W—iKt  rfdit  WtM,r.  144. 


184&]  FOSTRT. 

WHO  CAN  A  MOTHER'S  PLACE  SUPPLY  ? 


2Si 


BT  MRS.  EDWARD  THOM Al. 

Thbrb's  not  a  mother*B  ardor  in  my  kin, 

There's  not  a  mother's  fervor  in  mj  prayer; 
The  blankness  of  her  look  assures  me  this, 

Thottch  she  my  heart  with  my  own  infants 
share. 
My  blessing  wsnts  th&t  deep  harmonious  tone 

A  mother's  voice  alone  can  fond  impart. 
When  breathing  for  her  child  at  Mercy's  throne, 

The  inspiration  of  a  pious  heart. 
My  words  fall  on  her  unregardful  ear. 

Though  fraught  with  tenderness,  without  effect ; 
Nay,  even  when  I  shed  compassion's  tear 

For  her,  she  treats  it  with  a  cold  neglect ; 
Yet  is  she  not  ungrateful,  but  her  breast 

Is  throng*d  with  mem'ries  of  delicious  days, 
When  her  owir  mother's  lips  so  fondly  prest 

Hers,  mingling  kisses  with  her  prayers  and 
praise. 
What  was  so  natural  in  her,  in  me 

I  feel  is  effort,  which  I'd  fain  conceal ; 
But  who  can  cheat  affection's  scrutiny. 

Or  hide  the  thoughts  our  looks,  our  words  re- 
veal ? 
The  child !  the  mother !  union  divine  ! 

Oh  !  love  most  chaste,  most  beautiful  to  see  ! 
Poor  orphan  !  Death  did  ruthlessly  untwine 

The  loveliest  links  that  bound  humanity. 
When  he  thy  mother  took, — th  v  stedfast  friend, — 

The  bright  light  kindled  to  illume  thy  way. 
Oh  !  never  more  affection  now  mav  lend 

On  earth  for  thee  such  a  celestial  ray  ! 
Yet,  lor  that  mother's  sake,  my  gentle  niece, 

Reject  not  that  which  I  can  offer  thee ; 
Let  not,  oh  !  let  not  all  love's  radiance  cease, 

Though  dimm'd  the  effulgence  of  maternity. 


THE  CHILD'S  aUESTIONS. 

Where  will  his  home  be  now,  mother  ?    Beyond 

%he  bright  blue  sky  ? 
Will  he  gather  roses  there,  mother?    Or  chase 

the  butterfly  ? 
And  will   he  play  with  the  stars  there,  those 

shining  twinkling  things  ? 
Will  he  ride  through  the  air  there,  with  angels 

on  golden  wings  f 
Will  he  be  near  the  Sun,  mother  ?    Close  to  the 

Lady  Moon  ? 
Will  there  never  be  night,  mother  ?    All  light  as 

day  at  noon  ? 
Will  he  see  lightning  made  there,  and  climb  on 

the  bills  of  snow.' 
Go  where  the  thunder's  kept,  and  where  sleep 

the  rough  winds  that  blow  ? 
Will  he  never  be  sad,  mother  ?    And  never  wish 

in  vain? 
But  live  for  years  and  years,  mother,  without  a 

single  pain  ? 
That  must  be  very  beautifbl, — a  land  all  joy  and 

flowers ; 
I  would  we  went  there  too,  mother,  and  his  bright 

home  were  ours. 

H.  B. 


THE  BUCCANIER'S  BRIDE. 


BT   MRS.    CRAWFORD. 


Away,  away !  o'er  the  boundless  deep, 

We'll  merrily  merrily  roam ; 
Come,  Anna  !  break  the  mermaid's  sleep, 
With  a  song  of  the  Highland  home. 

On  the  deep  they  stand. 

My  gallant  hand, 
To  guard  thee,  love,  o'er  the  sea, 

To  the  spicy  isles. 

Where  the  bright  son  smiles 
With  its  golden  fruits  for  thee. 

Look  up,  look  up,  my  bonny  bride  ! 

Ah !  where  do  thy  fond  thoughts  roam  ? 
Do  they  seek  Glenlochy's  silver  tide. 
And  the  halls  of  thy  Highland  home  ? 

1*11  make  thee  queen 

Of  a  brighter  scene. 
Where  no  chilling  winters  blight. 

But  the  dark-eyed  maids 

In  the  palmy  shades. 
Weave  the  joyous  dance  by  night. 

Away,  away,  o'er  the  boon d less  deep 

We'll  merrily  merrily  roam  ; 
Cheer  up,  my  bonny  bride  !  nor  weep 
For  the  joys  of  thy  Highland  home. 
In  the  land  of  the  rose. 
Where  the  ruby  glows, 
With  a  thousand  gems  as  bright, 
I'll  crown  thy  brow, 
As  the  moon  does  now. 
With  her  fairy  beams  of  light. 


TO  A.  C.  A. 


Dreams  of  my  girlhood's  happy  years. 
Thy  voice  hath  brought  them  back  ; 

I  seem  to  look  through  fancied  team 
Upon  their  shadowy  track. 

Within  my  girlhood's  happy  home 

I  move  in  peace  again ; 
And  as  old  memories  o'er  me  come. 

They  stir  my  heart  with  pain. 

Once  more  I  hear  my  lather's  voice ; 

The  grave  gives  back  its  dead  ; 
O'er  the  dear  past  let  me  rejoice. 

Ere  it  again  hath  fled. 

Thy  voice  hath  struck  a  hidden  chord, 
which  slumbered  in  my  heart ; 

Of  memories  a  precious  board 
To  life  and  feeling  start. 

Sing  on — thy  voice  hath  given  me  back 
The  loved,  the  lost,  the  cherished. 

Who  on  Time's  dim  and  shadowy  track 
Too  quickly  drooped  and  perisned. 

Then  sing  my  father's  songs  once  more ; 

They  move  my  soul  to  tears. 
They  give  me  back  the  dreams  of  yore. 

In  girlhood's  happy  years. 

LAVI9IA  Dick. 


POSTRT. 
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THE  CONVICT'S  EMBARCATION. 

Black  waa  the  nightfkll, 

OppresMTe  the  air, 
The  depths  of  the  ocean 

Reflected  despair : 
He  stood  OD  the  threshold 

Of  exile  and  shame, 
His  hearth  desolation, 

A  byword  his  name. 

Before,  in  the  offing, 

The  gaunt  prison-hull 
Swung  round  on  her  anchor 

In  evening's  dead  lull ; 
Behind  him,  the  headlands 

Fast  melted  to  sky — 
The  land  that  his  errors 

Made  forfeit  for  aye. 

Ye  weep,  who  in  boyhood 

Leave  motherly  breast. 
Afar  with  life's  trouble 

And  care  to  contest ', 
•     Ye  weep — ^but  he  wept  not 

Who,  yet  in  his  bloom, 
Look'd  back  on  dishonor, 

Detection,  and  doom ! 

For  this  he  had  girdled 

His  conscience  with  fire. 
Changed  love  into  horror 

With  sister  and  sire — 
Bought  vengeance  to  chase  him, 

Cold  jailors  to  greet, 
Remembrance  to  poison 

Each  morsel  of  meat. 

Disown 'd  by  his  kinsmen, 

-Cast  out  by  his  land. 
Not  one  to  lament  him 

When  dead  on  that  strand. 
Black  was  the  nightfall, 

Oppressive  the  air. 
But  midnight  was  noonday 

Beside  his  despair. 

E.  A.  H.  O. 


THE  CURFEW  BELL. 


Ahother  clasp,  and  another 

Of  that  fiiiry  hand  of  thine. 
And  I'll  tear  myself  from  present  bliss. 

Till  another  moment  like  to  this 
Ou  thy  fond  Lornine  shall  shine. 

Farewell,  my  love  !  a  sweet  farewell. 

Till  to-morrow's  Curfew  bell ! 

When  next  yon  moon,  in  the  cloudless  skies. 

Shall  plant  her  crescent  sweet ; 
When  next  the  vesper-hymn  shall  rise, 

And  sofUy  the  holy  music  dies. 
Then  again,  then  again  we'll  meet; 

Farewell,  my  love,  a  sweet  fiirewell. 

Till  to-morrow's  Curfew  bell ! 


ACHILLES   CONTEMPLATING   THE 
CORPSE  OF  PENTHESILEA. 

BY  MR.  JAMBS  ORAT. 

Thbt  have  lifted  up  the  dead. 

From  the  gory  battle-field ; 
Raised  is  her  graceful  head. 

And  pillowed  on  her  shield. 
The  helmet  is  unlaced. 

That  pressed  upon  her  brow ; 
And  down  even  to  her  rounded  waist. 

The  unprisoned  tresses  flow. 

Of  the  strong,  but  snowy  hand, 

The  fingers  they  unclasp ; 
They  have  loosed  the  broken  brand. 

That  filled  its  stiffening  grasp. 
And  the  corslet  on  her  breast. 

Whence  slow  the  dark  blood  Aovtb, 
As  if  she  felt  how  hard  it  pressed. 

They  carefully  unclose. 

The  spasm  of  the  pain. 

That  wrung  the  suffering  clay 
At  the  moment  she  was  slain. 

From  her  face  hath  passed  away. 
But  that  those  features  still. 

One  sole  expression  keep. 
You  might  think,  unscared  by  dreams  of  111, 

The  maiden  doth  but  sleep ! 

Leaning  upon  his  sword. 

With  both  his  bloody  hands, 
The  battlers  fiery  lord. 

The  bold  Achilles  stands. 
'Twas  he  who  laid  her  low ; 

Like  lightning  through  the  storm. 
His  flashing  falchion  gave  the  blow. 

That  marred  her  peerless  form. 

Before  her  beauty's  power. 

He  feels  his  heart  relent ; 
His  crime,  within  the  hour. 

Hath  brouffht  its  punishment. 
Whilst  pitv,  love,  despair. 

All  sudden,  o'er  him  swept, 
Aboye  that  corse  of  beauty  rare 

The  conquering  hero  wept. 

**  Oh,  this  had  not  been  so," 

The  heart-struck  victor  cried, 
**  If  thou,  one  hour  ago, 

Hadst  thine  harness  laid  aside ! 
MorQ  powerful  than  thine  arms. 

Thy  beauty  had  been  seen. 
And  vanquished  only  by  thy  cbaraM, 

Thy  captive  I  had  been  ! 


^*  Take  fVom  her  helm  and  crest. 

Bind  up  that  fallen  hair ; 
And,  on  her  bleeding  breast. 

Compose  her  fingers  fiiir ! 
Thou  more  than  shield  or  tpeor 

From  a  warrior's  heart  hath  won ; 
For  thou  hast  brought  firom  its  depths  a 

O  matchless  Amazon !" 
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ulhatof  eipsnae 
,  ii  iltogether  dif 
'   '    '  e  made  hii 


..  MioroitD  BT  M. 

ABoVioD Thi>  genlleman  recanlly  parrormsd 

with  .u««i.  «■"«>  e»P"in>«nt«  with  compreued 
■jr  «t  a  high  dogree  of  prewurt,  od  the  VnrHiillei 
raiirokd  (left  b«nk);  ind  Ihe  queetioo  Ihiit  ru- 
■niined  W  bg  decidwl  u  W  thr  Bdv«nlaga  of  lub- 
■tituling  compreMBd  almogpht 
tbe  [uotiva  power  of  engines,  * 
Hii  prewntdiKOTBry.howevi 
ferenl  ffoio  the  ijeteto  on  n 
oipeTimentB  on  the  VerMillee  ratlroed,  for  ..  ^"■.- 
niu  in  employing  almoephoiic  sir  el  compara- 
(■Telf  low  preiinra,  »nd  coDeequaolly  at  a  corn- 
paraliToIr  .raell  co.1.  Th«  mode  of  operating  i. 
alM  quite  different.  He  we.  preient  al  the  Aoade- 
my  with  a  working  model,  and  exhibited  it  m 
action.  Tbe  .yatem  conaiile  of  a  long  flexible 
•ir-ticht  tube,  placed  between  the  two  cula  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  line.  At  the  eilrem.Ue. 
of  Ihia  tnbe  are  rewrvoir.  filled  with  comprened 
»ir.  A  kind  of  flatting-mill  ia  fiied  at  the  head 
of  ihe  Brel  carriage  of  ihe  tram,  and  the  tube  la 
preued  gently  between  the  two  rollere.  Tbie  i> 
the  whole  of  hie  apperalue.  When  the  train  i* 
to  be  let  in  motion,  one  of  tba  rcierTnira  ofcom- 
ttreaaed  air  i*  put  into  communication  with  the 
tube,  which  iwelii,  and  the  air,  meelinj  with  the 
obslecle  of  the  roller.,  acta  upon  ihe  mill,  which 
norforms  Ihe  ofBcs  of  a  pialon,  and  the  tram  i. 
impelled  with  more  or  lew  rapidily,  a.  the  prei- 
.ure  upon  the  air  U  more  or  loM  violanl,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  diameter  of  the  tuba.  In  Ihia  pro- 
f  »■  there  ii,  of  eouree,  no  engine,  and  the  earria- 
Zfi,  ere  carried  with  oou.lderable  rapidity  up  any 
moderate  eletalion,  and  can  be  made  to  ascend 
«t  a  lowarralo  the  bighaat  hilla.^ati<i««uiit. 

Btno-EoTFTiAH  8ociiT».— The  openinaof  the 
Syro-Egyptian  Elociely  wae  held  on  fueaday 
ETeninK  laat,  at  their  rooma  m  Mortimer  Street, 
Ca*endiih  Square.  The  wall,  were  decoraled 
with  colored  dtawinga,  by  Mr.  Charle.  Warren, 
ftom  .kalohe.  uken  on  the  epol  by  Dr.  Holt 
Yatai,  of  lome  oF  the  moat  remarkable  plp"—  ■" 


Syria,  Paleitine,  and  Egypt.  Dr.  Lee,  wbo 
ire.ided,  adverted  to  the  general  objecta  of  the 
lociety  and  alio  ataled,  that  in  furtherance 
uf  tbe  abject  of  the  Society,  the  Council  had 
inleied  into  corre.pondence  with  gentlemen  in 
.11  parts  of  the  East ;  that  iOTeial  valuable  com- 
munication, had  been  receired  ;  that  upwatdi  of 
leronty  members  bad  enrolled  their  aamei,  in- 
:luding  many  dislinguiihed  Irarellen,  and  ori- 
ental scholar.,  such  aa  Prob.  Grolefend,  Laaaen, 
Boumouf,  Koeppen,  Lep.iu.,  tbe  venerable  Arch- 
deacoD  Robin.on,  tbe  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  Profeuor 
of  Hebrew,  and  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  Jerrelt,  Pro- 
reiH>r  of  Arabic,  at  Cambridge,  (he  Rev.  Dra. 
Renouard  and  Hincks,  and  Measrg.  Ain.worth, 
Floyd,  and  Campbell,  late  member,  of  the  Eu- 
pbrate.  Expedition.  He  ataled  thai  it  wo.  not 
contemplated  originally  that  the  Society  should 
be  more  than  a  privsle  asHiciation  of  those  inter- 
ested in  Syro-Egyptian  hialory  and  remaina;  but 
that  in  consequence  of  the  facititiei  now  aSbrded 
la  Irarellera,  so  great  an  intere.t  had  been 
evinced  in  the  plana  and  object*  of  the  aociety, 
that  it  was  deemed  adviaable  to  open  the  doota  to 
alt  who  take  pleaaure  in  observing  the  changes 
which  are  now  going  on  in  the  Eaet — to  e.tabliah 
lectures  and  converuzione,  and  to  admit  ladies 
a.  well  a.  gentleman.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Dr. 
Holt  Yale.,  then  delivered  an  introduclory  ad- 
dieu,  in  which  he  gave  a  .ketch  of  tbe  history 
of  iboee  countries,  their  religion,  monumental 
hieroglynhica,  a  summary  account  of  the  Eu- 
phratea  Expedition,  and  pointed  out  the  imparl- 
ance of  promoting  education  among  the  natives, 
and  of  eatabliahing  medical  practitioners  in  Syria 
and  Egypt.  He  mentioned  that  a  hospital  had 
lately  been  opened  at  Damaacua,  under  British 
au.piceg,  and  had  received  tbe  sanction  and  co- 
operation of  all  Ihe  authorities;  that  3,500  patients 
had  been  relieved  there  durins  the  lest  four 
moothB,and  that  a  course  of  medical  lectnres  (tha 
fint,  perhaps,  ever  delivered  in  Syria)  had  beea 
Gommencad  by  Dr.  Jaa.  B.  Thompson,  on  Ihe  1st 
of  Uotober  laM;  adding,  that  m  tha  inh^itaala 
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Ibllj  appreciated  the  benefit!  they  had  ezpe* 
rienced,thi8  would  be  an  efficient  means  of  form- 
ing more  friendly  relations  with  that  conn  try. 


Tbk  Gxoloot  op  Gibraltar. — The  great 
rocky  masses  terminating  Europe  on  the  8.  W. 
«nd  Africa  on  N.  W.,  and  cot  through  by  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  consist  of  silicious  sandstones, 
associated  with  limestone,  chert,  shale  and  coal, 
all  apparently  of  the  oolitic  formation.  The 
Gibraltar  limestone  contains  casts  of  JkrebraHda 
fimbria  and  T.  concinna^  species  found  in  Britain 
in  the  lower  oolite.  The  covering  of  the  older 
rocks  consists  of  soil,  river  alluvium,  post-tertiary 
marine  sands,  and  local  patches  of  diluvium. 
Wherever  the  covering  is  removed,  the  surface  of 
the  rock  beneath  is  seen  to  be  waterworn.  The 
rock  of  Gibraltar  is  1470  feet  high.  The  southern 
extremity  is  marked  by  a  triple  series  of  terraces 
and  inland  cliffs,  formed  by  the  sea  at  former 
levels.  Its  northern  terminates  in  a  perpendicular 
cliff.  The  elevated  part  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  eminences,  the  effects  of  different  lo6al 
upheavals.  The  northern  of  these  (the  rock  gun) 
does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  derange- 
ment in  its  stratification  since  its  first  upheaval, 
although  it  must  have  been  subjected  to  many 
elevations  and  depressions  of  level.  Its  older 
beds  (those  of  the  limestone)  dip  west  at  an  angle 
of  SO^,  and  those  formed  since  the  elevation  are 
horizontal,  remaining  in  their  natural  position. 
In  this  state  the  whole  of  the  rock  must  have  re- 
mained for  a  lengthened  period,  until  a  second 
upheaval  broke  it  across,  leaving  the  northern 
portion  in  its  original  position,  but  lifting  the 
whole  of  the  southern  20^  more,  so  that  its  beds, 
which  formerly  dipped  20^  west,  now  dip  40^ ; 
and  the  fresh  deposits,  formerly  horizontal,  90°. 
On  these  deposits,  others,  formed  after  the  up- 
heaval, rest  uncomformabl^.  A  third  upheaval 
in  the  same  direction,  but  still  flirther  to  the  south, 
lifted  the  rock  there  about  20*^  more,  leaving  the 
northern  and  middle  hills  in  their  former  position, 
but  inclining  the  southern  60^.  Thus  we  have 
lour  distinct  epochs;  of  the  deposits  formed 
during  each  we  have  remains,  and  at  Martin's 
Cave  the  whole  may  be  seen  in  juxtaposition. 
Immediately  under  O'Hara's  tower,  the  highest 
peak,  the  inclinations  of  the  beds  to  the  west  is 
■early  SO'',  and  a  short  way  to  the  south  of  it, 
they  are  vertical.  Under  this  point  there  is,  at 
the  height  of  about  50  feet,  sloping  inwards  II'', 
beds  of  sandstone  in  a  sea-worn  cave,  proving  at 
least  one  other  disturbance  in  addition.  Sub- 
sequent to  these  great  disturbing  changes,  there 
occurred  a  series  of  elevations  and  depressions, 
indicated  by  mixed  beaches  and  sea-bottoms  at 
different  levels  and  by  the  surface  of  the  rock 
perforated  by  lithodomi,  and  sea-worn  to  the  very 
summit,  indicating  that  the  amount  of  change  of 
level  in  these  comparatively  modern  times — for 
the  fossils  in  these  deposits  are  in  every  case 
identical  with  species  now  living  in  the  neighbor- 
ing seas— exceeded  the  height  of  the  mountain,  or 
1470  feet.  There  are  evidences,  also,  of  a  series 
of  movements  of  depression.  All  these  changes 
must  havn  preceded  the  historical  period,  as,  pre- 
vious to  the  last  change,  Gibraltar  must  have  been 
an  island,  of  which  there  is  no  record  ;  the  most 
ancient  accounts  describing  it  as  it  is  now.    The 
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upheaving  forces  must  have  been  deep-seated,  aa 
there  are  no  erupted  igneous  rocks  near.— ^^<As- 
futum, 

Thk  Tribes  op  Guiaita. — Their  united  nam- 
hers  amount  only  to  6,850.  The  Atorias  are 
nearly  extinct,  and  the  Maopytians  number  only 
14  men,  11  women,  8  boys,  and  6  girls.  The 
form  of  the  Guiana  native  hut  marks  the  tribe  by 
which  it  is  raised,  and  while  that  of  the  Warrau, 
Arrawaak,  and  Carrib  is  a  mere  shed,  the  houses 
of  the  Macusis  and  Wapisianas  are  frequently 
built  of  mud,  surmounted  by  a  roof  of  a  pointed 
form,  of  almost  Eastern  character,  and  thatched 
with  palm  leaves.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  hunt- 
ing ground,  and  each  familv  its  own  plantation. 
The  natives  of  Guiana,  while  yet  infants,  are  be- 
trothed ;  and  the  youthful  lord  is  bound,  as  soon 
as  he  is  able,  to  assist  the  family  of  his  intended 
until  she  becomes  his  wife.  The  naming  the 
.child  devolves  upon  the  Piaiman,  or  conjuror, 
who  performs  certain  mystic  ceremonies  in  a  dark 
hut  on  the  occasion,  the  duration  of  them  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  is  presented 
to  him.  On  verging  from  childhood,  the  youth 
are  subjected  to  severe  trials  :  the  bovs,  as  a  test 
of  their  courage,  are  put  into  a  bag  with  stinging 
ants,  or  are  lacerated  about  their  breasts  with  the 
teeth  of  the  wild  hog  or  the  beak  of  the  toucan. 
The  eirls  are  deprived  of  their  long  hair,  and 
then  slung  in  their  hammock  over  an  incessant 
smoky  fire,  an  ordeal  which  frequently  costs  them 
their  life.  Characteristic  drawings  by  Mr.  Good- 
all,  the  artist  to  the  expedition,  ornamented  tha 
walls  of  the  room,  and  tnere  was  a  living  illustra- 
tion in  the  person  of  a  Maeusi.-— dtftAsnancm. 


Thb  Toposcops. — A  curious  instrument,  the 
invention  of  M.  Schwilgu6  (the  mechanist  of  the 
far-famed  clock  of  Strasburg  cathedral),  is  about 
to  be  established  on  the  platform  of  the  same 
edifice  ;  its  object  being  to  determine,  during  the 
night,  the  true  position  of  lighted  objects  in  the 
distance,  false  impressions  on  the  subject  being 
often  of  disastrous  effect,  as,  for  example,  in  tha 
case  of  confla^tion.  The  apparatus  in  question, 
to  which  the  inventor  has  given  the  name  of  2b- 
poseope,  is  composed,  according  to  the  description, 
of  two  graduated  circles,  with  subdivisions  marked 
by  an  infinity  of  numbers.  These  circles,  by 
their  rotary  movement  in  inverse  directions,  fur- 
nish a  multitude  of  numerical  combinations.  A 
telescope  moving  with  the  upper  circle,  is  fitted 
to  the  apparatus;  and,  on  directing  this  to  the 
place  of  the  disaster,  the  instrument  itself  fur- 
nishes, in  measured  numbers,  its  distance  from 
Strasburg  cathedral. — ^thenmum. 


AvTi-iitFLAHMABLV  Starcb. — We  have  latelj 
tested  the  efficacy  of  a  species  of  starcb  invented 
by  Baron  Charles  Wetterstedt,  who  baa  obtainea 
a  patent  for  his  invention,  with  which  if  gause, 
muslin,  linen,  or  any  snbstance  used  for  ciothea 
or  dresses,  be  sprinkled  or  saturated,  as  with  com- 
mon starch,  they  will  not  ignite  without  difficul- 
ty ;  and  if  they  do  ignite,  such  is  the  anti-inflam- 
mable power  of  the  oomposition  that  they  will 
not  blaze  or  emit  flame,  but  will  smoulder  lika 

1  tinder,  or  some  substance  over  which  combustioa 
has  little  power.    It  neither  injnres  tha  taxtara  of 
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the  lioen  lobjected  to  it,  nor  does  it  detract  from 
the  beeutf  of  iti  appetranee.  Bach  an  invention 
deeenree  inTettigation  and  public  encoura|^ment. 

Wkbxr'8  Ukmaims. — Tiie  last  lolemn  icene  of 
the  translation  of  the  remains  of  Weber  was  en- 
acted, at  Dresden,  on  the  14th  inst.  The  coffin, 
eoyered  with  black  relvet,  embroidered  with 
erowns  of  laurel,  in  silver  and  green  silk,  arrived 
in  that  city  from  Magdeburg,  by  the  railroad,  on 
the  same  day.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
it  was  transported  in  a  boat  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  where  500  infantry  of  the  royal  guard, 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive it.  In  the  interior  of  a  circle  formed  by  the 
troops,  were  placed  the  members  of  the  king's 
musical  band,  those  of  the  two  theatres,  and  sev- 
eral other  amateurs, — by  whom  the  coffin  was  re- 
moved from  the  boat.  A  funeral  hymn,  com- 
posed by  Wacner,  a  pupil  of  Meyerbeer,  was 
then  chanted  by  450  singers,  with  the  necessary 
instrumental  accompaniment.  The  coffin  was 
carried,  followed  by  an  immense  crowd,  to  the 
Catholic  chapel  attached  to  the  principal  ceme- 
tery of  Dresaen ;  and,  after  the  celebration  of  a 
Ibneral  service  in  that  temple,  the  remains  of  the 
great  composer  were  interred  beside  those  of  his 
son,  who  died  about  five  years  since.  All  the 
houses  in  the  streets,  throush  which  the  funeral 
procession  passed,  were  illuminated  with  wax 
candles,  placed  in  the  windows. — Jitheiueum, 


Royal  Socixtt  or  Litxraturx. — "By  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Richards,  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Richards,  of  St.  Martin's,  at  her  house  in  Russell 
Square,  on  Saturdav  last,  a  legacy  of  50002.,  left 
by  her  late  husband,  &lls  to  the  Royal  Societv  of 
Literature,  in  the  council  of  which  the  Rev.  doc- 
tor was  long  an  active  member.  A  good  histori- 
cal article  in  the  Edimhurgh  iZevtetc,  last  year, 
described  the  original  endowment  of  the  society 
bv  George  IV.,  with  the  truly  royal  bounty  of 
eleven  hundred  cuineas  a-year  (ten  pensions  to 
distinguished  authors  of  one  huudred  guineas 
each,  and  a  hundred  guineas  for  two  gold  medals) ; 
and  regretted  that  this  munificent  patronage  had 
ceased  with  the  life  of  the  founder.  The  present 
accession  will  in  some  measure  repair  the  loss ; 
lor  it  will  enable  the  council  to  print  annuallv, 
perhaps,  some  valuable  inedited  MS.,  acreeably 
to  Dr,  Richards'  will ;  ;  and  such  a  work,  limit- 
ed to  the  number  of  members,  and  gratuitously 
presented,  would  indeed  be  a  bonus  sufficient  to 
induce  hundreds  of  literary  men  to  join  their 
ranks. — Lit.  Gazette, 

On  THX  Lamouaox  or  tbx  Orxgom  Txrri- 
TORT,'  RT  pRor.  Latham. — The  Chenooks  in- 
habit the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  river.  They 
are  of  slender  form,  short  stature  and  effeminate 
features.  They  pierce  the  ears  and  the  septum 
of  the  nose,  and  flatten  the  head ;  burv  their  dead 
in  canoes,  and  live  principally  on  salmon.  The 
Shimsheams  number  about  lAX),  and  inhabit  the 
north  west  coast  of  America.  Thev  are  a  shade 
lighter  than  the  New  Zea]ander,.and  the  women 
particularly  fair.  The  girls  wear  a  piece  of  bone, 
pin  formed,  through  the  lower  lip,  which  on  their 
■arriage  is  removed  for  one  of  oval  shape  and 
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of  large  sixe.  Several  rings  are  worn  on  their 
fingers,  and  one  in  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and 
bracelets  round  the  wrists.  The  hair  is  neatly 
plaited  into  a  tail,  and  the  eyebrows  are  trimmed 
with  precision.  They  bum  their  dead,  and  as  a 
mourning  rite  blacken  their  faces  and  cut  off  their 
hair.  Of  sea-weed  and  the  inner  bark  of  the 
hemlock  they  make  cakes.  The  Piibellas  are 
divided  into  three  villages.  They  are  robust  and 
well  made.  The  dead  oodies  of  the  cbieft  lie  in 
state  for  two  days,  covered  with  a  white  shirt. 
The  face  is  pain  tell  vermilion,  and  the  head  cov- 
ered with  white  down.  A  natural  cave  is  the 
sepulchre  of  this  tribe.  The  natives  of  Fraser's 
River  propagate  a  species  of  the  wolf^og  which 
periodically  produce  a  crop  of  long  white  hair, 
which  is  manufactured  into  blankets.  They  live 
in  permanent  houses  of  cedar  wood.  Appended 
to  the  paper  were  short  Shimshean  and  rilbella 
vocabularies.  The  languages  dealt  with  by  Prof. 
Latham  were  those  from  Russian  America  down 
to  New  California,  which  he  considers  amount  to 
nineteen,  and  are  mutually  intelligible. — JStke" 


China. — The  ancients  appear  to  have  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  China,  though  of  a  very,  im- 
perfect kind.  Arrian  speaks  of  the  SHisb  or 
Thine  as  a  people  of  the  most  remote  part  of 
Asia,  who  exported  the  raw  and  manufactured 
silks  which  came  westward  through  Bectria,  now 
Bokhara.  Silk  appears  to  have  come  to  Rome 
by  this  channel  (nearly  the  eam/b  as  that  by 
which  the  Russians  now  receive  it) ;  but  that  the 
supply  was  limited,  even  in  the  later  times  of 
the  Roman  empire,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  refused  to  his  queen  a  silk  robe 
on  account  of  its  enormous  expense.    The  em- 

Eerors  of  the  Chinese  dynasty  do  not  seem  to 
ave  had  that  jealousy  of  strangers  which  has 
been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Manchoo 
Tartar  dynasty,  who  conquered  the  country  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  so  early  as  the 
year  94  of  the  Christian  era  embassies  were  sent 
from  Pekin  to  cultivate  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  Western  world ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
I  cached  no  farther  west  than  Arabia.  Whether  the 
intercourse  thus  established  was  kept  up  we  are 
uncertain ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  owe  to  the 
Arabs  the  first  distinct  account  of  China,  and  of 
its  peculiar  institutions,  manners,  and  customs. 
There  is  a  French  translation  of  the  itineraries  of 
two  Arabian  travellers  in  the  vears  850  and  677. 
These  are  extremely  interesting,  as  they  show 
a  complete  identity  between  the  Chinese  a  thou 
sand  years  ago  and  what  they  are  at  the  present 
day.  One  instance  may  be  given.  The  salt-tax 
as  it  now  exists,  and  the  use  of  tea,  are  thus  no- 
ticed :  **  The  emperor  also  reserves  to  himself 
the  revenues  that  arise  from  salt,  and  from  a 
certain  herb  which  they  drink  with  hot  water, 
and  of  which  great  quantities  are  sold  in  all  the 
cities,  to  the  amount  of  vast  sums."  Thus  pre- 
senting the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  whole 
people  retaining  their  habits,  institutions,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  almost  wholly  unaltered  for 
so  long  a  period,  even  afler  successive  conquests 
— the  conquerors,  in  fact,  bearing  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  whole  mass,  were  swallowed  np 
and  assimilated. — Lit,  Ouxette. 
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Improyxiisht  ih  Oil  pAurTiHO. — An  artist, 
M.  Aaguste  de  Laaiare,  bu  just  made  a  discover j 
of  great  importance,  destined  to  effect  a  revolution 
in  the  practice  of  oil-painting.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  style  of  art,  amid  all  its  advantages  over 
others,  has  the  inconvenience  that  it  will  not 
allow  the  painter  to  work  for  any  length  of  time 
on  a  moist  paste.  The  oil,  which  holds  in  solu- 
tion the  coloring  matter,  soon  evaporates,  and  the 
layer  of  color  becomes  rapidly  dry.  Twelve 
hours  are  generally  sufficient  for  such  a  result. 
The  painter  is  thus  obliged  to  compose  his  paste 
of  a  successive  seHes  of  layen,  one  "Pon  another, 
but  which  will  not  interpenetrate.  The  dryness, 
which  proceeds  with  such  rapidity,  prevents  a 
homogeneous  amalgamation.  Thence  are  formed 
effects  not  depending  on  the  pencil  of  the  painter, 
and  which  he  has  not  the  power  to  correct. 
Thence,  also,  it  happens  that  oil-paintings  deterio- 
rate  with  extreme  facility,  and  present  in  a  space  of 
time  often  very  short  a  faded  appearance  and 
peeled  surface.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
remedy  for  this  defect,  save  that  of  promoting 
the  intimate  combination  of  all  the  layers  of  color, 
or,  in  other  terms,  preventing  their  desiccation 
until  the  whole  will  be  finished.  This  is  the  pre- 
cise problem  which  M.  de  Lamare  announces 
that  he  has  solved, — having  discovered  a  process 
by  which  he  can  preserve  the  moist  condition  of 
a  layer  of  color  tor  years,  and  dry  a  picture  by 
the  minute  What  the  preparation  may  be  which 
the  artist  employs,  to  hasten  or  retard  this  process 
at  his  pleasure,  is  unknown  ;  and  he  refuses  to 
yield  his  secret  without  the  guarantee  of  a  na- 
tional reward  He  has  offered  to  prove  to  the 
Academy  the  efficacy  of  his  mysterious  method, 
— and  a  committee  will  probably  be  appointed  to 
«zamine  and  report  upon  the8ubject.--^Ciken4ea(in. 

Oh  Amimals  or  thi  Chalk  still  fovhd  in 

A  BBCBHT    STATE    IK  TBK   STOMACHS  OF  OvSTKRS 

—Mr.  Keade  stated,  before  the  Microscopical 
Society,  that  a  consideration  of  the  well-known 
ciliary  currents  in  the  fringe  of  the  oyster,  induced 
him  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
under  the  expectation  of  finding  some  minute 
Ibrms  of  infusoria  ;  which,  in  the  absence  of  loco- 
motive power,  compensated  by  the  contrivance 
just  alluded  to,  mignt  reasonably  be  expected  to 
form  the  food  of  the  creature.  His  expectations 
were  fulfilled.  In  the  stomach  of  every  oyster 
duunined  by  him  he  found  myriads  of  living  mo- 
nads i  the  vibrio  also  in  great  abundance  and  ac- 
tivity, and  swarms  of  a  conglomerated  and  citrated 
living  organism,  to  which  he  proposed  to  give 
Uie  name  of  Volvox  ostreare  But  the  most  re- 
markat)le  circumstance  was  the  presence  of  other 
infusoria,  having  silicious  lorica?,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Baccillarie,  and  similar  to  those 
which,  in  the  fossil  state,  constitute  the  chief  bulk 
of  the  chalk.  Having  thus  established  the  iden- 
tity of  the  present  infusoria,  which  form  the  foo  < 
of  oysten,  with  the  fossils  of  the  chalk,  he  nex 
proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  fbsai^ 
oysters  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  in  these,  as 
well  as  in  the  surrounding  clay,  he  also  foun<l 
abundance  of  similar  fossils.  The  inferences 
drawn  fit>m  these  observations  were  *  1st,  That 
the  ciliary  movements  of  oysters,  and,  fl'oni 
analog,  those  of  other  bivalves,  are  the  means 
by  which  these  creatures  are  supplied  with  food, 
conaiating  of  minute  infusoria^  and  poly  thalamia ; 


which  food,  from  the  absence  of  sand  and  other 
extraneous  bodies,  they  evidently  have  a  pow«r 
of  selecting  \  and,  2ndly,  That  many  of  these  in- 
fusoria,  being  similar  to  those  found  in  a  foaoil 
state  in  the  chalk  and  other  secondary  formatioiM, 
supply  that  link  iii  the  great  geological  chain  of 
organized  beings  formerly  supposed  to  be  wanting 
between  the  cretaceous  and  antecedent  series 
and  the  series  of  subsequent  formations. — ^tk^ 
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GiOAirric  Bison. — In  a  recent  excursion  to  8t. 
Petersburgh,  Mr.  Murchison,  having  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  obtain  for  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  a  skeleton  and  skin 
of  the  Bos  A  urachs,  or  gigantic  Bison,  his  Impe- 
rial Hiffhness  has  announced  that  the  £mperor 
has  willingly  granted  the  request,  and  that  his 
Majesty's  instructions  hove  been  eiven  to  procure 
a  specimen,  which  is  to  be  transmitted  to  London. 
The  Bos  Aurachs,  or  primo-genius,  which^  with 
the  Mammoth,  and  other  lost  races,  formerly 
ranged  over  very  wide  tracts,  is  the  sole  living 
remnont  of  the  great  primeval  quadrupeds,  hia 
haunts  being  now  restricted  to  the  wild  forests  of 
a  oart  of  Lithuania.  The  ferocity  and  great  size 
of^  the  animal  would  have  rendered  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  capture,  and  convey  him  alive  to  our  zoo- 
logical gardens,  and  as  detached  bones  only  of 
the  species  arc  known  in  Great  Britain,  the 
present  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  must  doubtless 
be  considered  of  great  value  by  all  naturalists, 
more  particularly  ss  this  is  the  nrst  example,  du- 
ring many  years,  of  a  pi'rmisslon  to  kill  an  indi- 
vidual of*^  the  herd ;  a  stringent  order  for  their 
preservation  having  alone  prevented  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  race. — Jltkenttum. 

Exhilarating  Gas  LiqvxrisD. — ^When  sev- 
eral years  sgo  M.  Thilorier  succeeded  in  lique- 
fying and  solidifying  carbonic  acid  gas  by  means 
or  a  pressure  estimated  at  70  atmospheres,  it  was 
generally  inferred  that  there  was  no  gas  of  any 
kind  which  by  means  of  intense  cold  and  pow- 
erful conipression  might  not  be  brought  to  a  liquid 
state.  M.  Nalterer  now  informs  the  Academy, 
that  he  succeeded  in  liquefying  a  gas  well  known 
:to  chemists,  and,  indeed  to  the  public  generally, 
from  its  exhilarating  properties,  which  have  given 
to  it  the  name  of  laughing-gas.  He  has  done  this 
by  compressing  it  with  a  small  iron  pump,  in  a 
piece  of  wrought  iron  at  a  pressure  of  50  atmos- 
pheres. The  liquid  thus  obtained  was  very  sweet 
and  fluid,  and  occupied  about  the  4-lOOth  part 
of  the  gaseous  volume  which  furnished  it,  and 
be  was  able  to  keep  it  in  the  liquid  atate  several 
hours  exposed  to  the  external  air.  If  the  akin 
was  touched  with  this  liciuid  it  caused  intense 
pain  as  from  a  born.  M.  Nalterer  obtained  about 
half  a  pint  of  the  liquid,  and  was  therefore  able 
with  such  a  quantity  to  make  several  experiments. 
— Atherutum. 

Hbrr  Gsrtinvs. — ^Tbe  nomination  of  Herr 
Gervinus,  one  of  the  seven  Professors  expelled 
from  Gottingen  in  1839,  to  the  chair  of  History  and 
Literature  at  Heidelberg,  has  been  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  the  students.  The  large 
hall,  in  which  his  nrst  lecture  was  given,  over- 
flowed ;  and  the  faekelxyg^  or  serenade  by  toreh- 
light,  a  ceremony  reserved  In  this  place  ror  great 
University  occasions,  was  bestowed  on  him.—Jbk. 
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StrabonU  Geograpica :  recensuii^  commentario  erit' 
ieo  instruxU  GusUvus  Kramer,    Vol.  I.  Berlin, 
1644.    8vo.  (London :  Williams  and  Norgate.) 
Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  Strabo  must  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearauce 
of  a  really  critical  edition  of  that  writer ;  for  there 
ifl  scarcely  any  ancient  author  whose  work  stood 
so  much  in  need  of  a  critical  examination  and  re- 
Ttsion  by  the  assistance  of  good  MSS.,  as  Strabo. 
The  work  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands 
than  those  of  Dr.  Kramer,  who  is  favorably  known 
in  this  country  through  his  work  on  Greek  vase- 
painting. 

A  glance  at  what  has  been  done  for  Strabo 
before  Kramer,  will  shew  us  more  clearly  how 
much  there  remained  to  be  done.  After  the  time 
of  Casaubon,  scarcely  any  thing  was  done  to  im- 

{irove  the  text  of  Strabo.  M.  de  Brequigny  col- 
ated  a  Paris  MS.  \  but  he  scarcely  ever  ventured 
to  deviate  from  the  readings  of  Casaubon ;  and 
besides,  he  did  not  carry  his  contemplated  edition 
beyond  the  first  three  books.  Siebenkees  collated 
several  Italian  MHS. ;  but  in  constituting  his  text, 
be  was  scarcely  more  independent  of  Casaubon 
than  De  Brequignv,  and  he  moreover  acted  with 
the  most  culpable  levity  and  carelessness.  After 
he  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  seventh  book,  he 
died,  and  Tschucke,  who  undertook  the  comple- 
tion of  the  edition,  did  all  he  could  to  give  a  cor- 
rect text  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  work.  But 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  best  MSS.,  and 
was  in  general  more  distinguished  as  a  diligent 
compiler  than  as  a  sound  and  judicious  critic. 
Even  Mr.  Falconer,  although  he  had  collations 
of  A  great  many  MSS.,  g^ve  little  more  than  a  re- 
print of  Casaubon 's  text,  to  whose  notes  he  added 
those  of  other  commentators.  Coraes,  the  latest 
editor,  though  he  did  much  by  his  critical  saga- 
city to  improve  the  text  of  Strabo,  yet  attached  too 
little  importance^o  MSS.,  which  alone  can  aflbrd 
us  the  means  or  restoring  a  correct  text.  He 
therefore  introduced  a  number  of  corruptions  into 
his  author,  along  with  many  emendations  which 
are  necessary  and  ingenious.  Dr.  Kramer,  who 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  col- 
lating the  best  MSS.,  made  it  his  business,  before 
he  set  about  his  task,  to  examine,  during  a  stay 
of  nearly  three  years  in  Italy,  all  the  MSS.  of 
Strabo  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  Venice,  and  Milan  to 
make  collations,  and  to  ascertain  the  real  value 
of  each  MS.  The  Prussian  government  subse- 
quently enabled  hi  m  to  consult  also  the  Paris 
MSS.,  so  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  MS. 
of  any  consequence  which  has  not  been  collated 
by  the  present  editor.  His  abilities,  combined 
with  his  unwearied  industry,  have  thus  enabled 
him  to  produce  an  edition  Strabo  which  throws 
all  previous  editions  into  the  shade.  The  present 
volume  contains  a  brief  survey  of  the  critical 
labors  bestowed  upon  Strabo,  and  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  the  MSS.  which  the  editor  has  col- 
lated, embracing  those  which  contain  all  or  some 
books  complete,  as  well  as  those  which  contain 
mere  abridgements  of  Strabo*s  work,  from  p.  1  to 
p.  94.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  comprises 
toe  text  of  the  first  six  books,  with  the  more  im- 
portant various  readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
At  the  end  is  added  an  index  of  the  fVagments  of 
the  first  six  books,  which  are  contained  in  a  Vat- 
iaui  •pitome.-'C^fiaii  MnaeuM, 
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Arittophams  domaditB  cum  SchoHU.  Ez  reesn- 
sione  Robtrti  Enger.  Vol.  /.,  parU  1  and  2, 
coiUaining  the  Lysistrata  and  Thesmopkoria- 
zuaa.  Bonn,  1844,  8vo.  (London :  Williams 
and  Norgate.) 

There  is  apparently,  no  lack  of  ffood  editions 
of  Aristophanes ;  and  the  names  of  Bekker,  Din- 
dorf,  and  Mitchell,  who  have  of  late  years  labored 
in  the  same  field,  might  seem  to  throw  an  air  of 
presumption  around  a  man  who  ventures  to  hope 
for  a  rich  harvest  in  the  same  department.  Bat 
matters  are  far  difierent  from  what  they  appear  to 
be.  Even  Dindorf,  whose  best  edition  (Oxford, 
1635—37)  alone  can,  properly  speaking,  claim 
the  merit  of  being  a  new  recension  of  the  text 
of  Aristophanes,has  retained  a  great  number  of 
unnecessary  conjectures  of  Brunck;  and  as  for 
the  explanation  of  his  author,  be  has  done  little 
more  than  transcribe  the  notes  of  bis  predecessors. 
But  what  is  worse  than  this  is,  that  Dindorf  did 
nat  collate  the  editio  Juntina,  He,  indeed,  men- 
tions the  readings  of  that  edition,  but  misrepre- 
sents them  almost  throughout.  With  the  same 
carelessness,  he  attributes  to  other  more  recent 
editions  readings  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
them.  The  consideration  of  fhis  state  of  things 
has  induced  M.  Enger  to  undertake  a  new  re- 
cension of  the  text  of  Aristophanes.  Through 
the  assistance  of  friends  he  obtained  accurate 
collations  of  the  editio  princeps  (which  was 
copied  from  a  very  good  MS.  at  Urbino),  and  of 
MSS.,  and  the  care  and  conscientiousness  with 
which  the  two  plays  before  us  are  edited,  are  de* 
serving  of  the  highest  commendation;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  saying  to  much,  that  the  Lysistrata 
IS  now  produced  for  the  first  time  in  a  correct 
and  readable  form.  The  Scholia  are  occasionally 
accompanied  by  brief  comments  and  various 
readings;  and  the  commentary  on  the  plays  is 
chiefly  critical,  though  the  explanation  of  difli- 
culties  in  the  text  is  not  neglected- — Classical 
Museum, 

Travels  in  Luristan  and  AraHstan.  By  the  Baron 
C.  A.  de  Bode,  2  vols.  London :  Madden 
and  Co.    1844. 

These  pleasant  volumes  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  public. 
They  contain  the  account  of  a  journey  from  Te- 
heran through  Isfahan  to  Persepolis,  and  back  by 
Shiraz  and  Behbehau,  through  the  country  of  the 
Mamaseni  and  Khogilu  tribes,  in  part  unvisited 
by  any  previous  traveller.  The  author,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  Russian  embassy,  travelled  with 
great  advantages,  the  political  influence  of  the 
czar  in  Persia  insuring  safety  and  respect  for 
those  of  his  subjects  who  undertake  to  travel. 
At  many  points  of  his  journey  he  encountered 
friends,  holding  positions  of  authority,  who  gave 
him  every  facility  for  prosecutnig  his  researches ; 
and  he  enjoved,  also,  the  especial  favor  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Moetemid  Daulet,  or  governor  of 
the  most  important  and  dangerous  provinces 
through  which  he  passed.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
give  even  an  outline  of  his  journey.  We  can  only 
say  generally  that  he  has  visited  some  of  the  most 
interesting  cities  and  tracts  of  south-western 
Persia.  His  description  of  Persepolis  is  full  of  el- 
oquence, and  presents  a  very  vivid  picture  to  the 
mind.  With  great  judgment,  however,  he  dwells 
comparatively  briefly  on  this,  so  many  other  trav- 
ellers having  visited  the  spot.   But  he  enlarges  on 
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the  royal  toiubs  at  Nakshi  Rustam,  having  entered 
one  which  had  not  been  visited  bv  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter.  He  also,  during  his  journey,  dis- 
covered many  important  remains  of  antiquity, 
among  others  those  of  Tenghi-Saulek,  which 
must  really  be  very  extraordinary.  We  can 
promise  a  rich  treat  to  all  interested  in  antiqua- 
rian research,  but  cannot  further  allude  to  the 
numerous  topics  of  this  nature  on  which  he  touch- 
es so  graphically,  and  with  so  much  ingenuity. 
Other  parts  of  his  work  are  to  us  more  interesting 
— namely,  the  personal  adventures,  the  anecdotes, 
the  sketches  of  manners  and  customs,  the  de- 
scription of  scenery,  the  lively  narratives  inter- 
spersed.    We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a 
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Arnold's  Christian  Life,  its  Hopes^  etc. 

Whately's  Essays  on  the  Writings  of  St. 
Paul.    5th  edition,  enlarged. 

A  Thought  on  God's  Word  for  eachDaj 
in  the  Month.     By  the  Re?.  £.  Dal  ton. 

The  Value  of  Knowledge  and  of  Habits 
of  Observation,  a  Book  for  the  Toung. 
By  W.  E.  Bellows. 

The  Vaudois,  a  Tour  to  the  Valleys  of 
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de  Bode's  account  of  an  Illy  at  migration.  It 
carries  us  back  to  the  times  of  Abraham.  We 
have  really  never  read  any  passage  in  any  Persian 
traveller  with  more  pleasure,  and  much  regret 
that  we  have  not  space  to  extract  it.  However, 
vre  are  sure  that  all  who  are  fond  of  ethnological 
information  communicated  in  so  acreeable  a  man- 
ner, cannot  fail  to  refer  to  the  volume  before  us. 
We  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  *  Essay  on  the 
Marches  of  Alexander  and  Timur,'  which  con- 
cludes the  work.  It  is  a  learned  and  ingenious 
performance,  and  in  general  conclusive.  The 
oaron  had  ample  opportunities  of  verifying  his 
theories,  by  examination  of  the  ground  over 
which  the  two  conquerors  marched ;  and,  as  we 
have  hinted,  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  space 
no  traveller  had  preceded  him.  He  has  thus  the 
merit  of  revealing  a  new  and  extensive  tract  of 
country  to  the  world. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Cree  Language :  toith  toAicA  is 
combined  an  Analysis  of  the  Chiwetoay  Dialect, 
By  Joseph  Howse^  £'?••  ^'  R-  v.  8.  London, 
1844.  Rivington. 

Thk  structure  of  languages  spoken  by  rude  na- 
tions is  a  department  of  philology  which  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  This  is  a  very  copious 
analysis  of  the  leading  native  language  of  all  the 
tribes  belonging  to  the  British  settlements  in 
North  America;  indeed,  in  its  different  dialects, 
it  is  spoken  over  60  degrees  of  longitude,  from 
Pennsylvania,  south,  to  Churchill  River,  Hudson^s 
Bay,  north ;  and  from  Labrador  and  the  Atlantic, 
east,  to  the  MIssissiopi,  west.  [This  exhibits  a 
very  accurate  knowledge  of  Ge^raphy,  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  etc. — Ed.  of  £.  M.]  Histor- 
ically, or  as  connected  with  the  origin  of  nations, 
the  language  is  also  full  of  interest,  and  the  author, 
accordingly,  has  furnished  the  philologer  with 
means  of  comparing  this  leading  language  of  tbe 
Dew  with  those  of  the  old  world, **at  the  same  time 
exhibiting  the  internal  structure  and  mechanism 
of  a  new  system  of  speech, — a  new  plan  of  com- 
municating thought.  Mr.  Howse  tells  us  that 
he  has  been  for  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and,  during  that  period, 
engaged  in  almost  uninterrupted  intercourse  with 
the  natives. 

The  work  is  not  only  highly  curious  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  but  of  great  value  to  those, 
especially  missionaries,  who  have  to  communicate 
with  the  tribes  who  speak  the  dialects.— wfjuUie 
Journal, 
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lie  may,  and  we  ttiink  otten  does,  err  in  his 
conceptions  of  what  is  best  for  them  in  the 
aggregate,  or  of  what  the  most  expedient 
Vol.  IV.— No.  IIL  19 


and  written  communications  of  various 
sorts,  setting  before  us,  in  the  first  of  these 
three  volumes  alone,  more  thaa  14,000  sep-. 
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THE  POOR  LAWS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Pmn  til*  North  BrilUh  Btniair,  ot  Febraij, 

•  This  article  ia,  doubtless,  Trom  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  will  be  read  with  interesL 
It  is  Dot  so  local  as  to  be  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  philaalbropisls. — Ed. 

Report  from  ker  Mafettv's  Commissionen 
for  inquiring  into  the  Administration  and 
Practical  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws 
in  Scotland.    1844. 
Rtmarks  on  the  Report  of  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  an  the  Poor  Ltaes  of  Scot- 
land, presented  to  Parliament  in  1844, 
and  on   the   Dissent   of  Mr.    T^ciskton 
from  that   Report.     By    W.    Pulteney 
Alison,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,ete.     1844. 
Whatbter  estimate  we  may  form  of  Dr. 
Alison's  viewa  on  tbe  subject  of  pauperism, 
it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  homage  from 
hia  thorough  de?otednesa,  and  untiring  per- 
Bereiance  in  the  cause  of  humanity.     If  not 
always  in  effect,  at  least  always  in  purpose, 
aod  vitb  the.  full  and  honest  sympathies  of 
fats  whole  heart,  he  is  the  friend  of  tbe  poor. 
He  may,  and  we  think  oden  does, err  in  bis 
conceptions  of  what  is  best  for  them  in  tbe 
aggregate,  or  of  what  the  moat  expedient 
^OL.  IV^No.  m.  19 


and  6ttest  measures  are  when  dealing  with 
indigence  as  a  general  question,  or  as  affect- 
ing the  habits  and  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation at  large.  But  though  his  notions  are 
often,  his  scnsibiliiies  never  are  at  fault. 
Whether  ornot  he  at  all  times  judges  aright, 
he  is  sure  at  all  times  to  feel  aright.  On 
the  ground  of  opinion  be  may  not  havs  ac- 
quired the  honors  of  a  victory  over  hia  an- 
tagonists in  the  field  of  controversy ;  but 
on  the  far  higher  ground  of  benevolence 
and  worth,  he  baa  earned  a  repulatioa 
which  is  above  all  Greek  and  all  Roman 
fame.    Hia  is 


To  a  mind  which  entertained  tbe  ques- 
tion of  pauperism  for  the  first  time,  we  can 
figure  nothing  more  fitted  to  overset  and  to 
bewilder,  than  to  be  at  once  thrown  abroad 
on  the  vast  and  varied  miscellany  of  evi- 
dence collected  with  auch  immense  labor 
by  the  Coromiasiouers,  and  oow  presented 
to  the  public  in  no  less  than  2540  folio  pa- 
ges of  small  print ;  and,  beside  the  engross- 
ment of  manifold  notes  and  list&of  cases 
and  written  communications  of  various 
sorts,  setting  before  ua,  in  the  first  of  theae 
three  volumes  alone,  mora  than.  14,000  sep- 
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arate  answers  to  as  maily  separate  questions, 
while  in  all  the  three  volumes  we  have  the 
accumulated  produce  of  an  oral  examina- 
tion held  upon  between  one  and  two  thous- 
and witnesses,  summoned  to  attend  and  to 
give  their  testimony  from  all  parts  of  Scot- 
land. We  are  quite  sure  that  any  roan 
even  of  high  intelligence,  if  hitherto  quite 
unpractised  in  the  subject,  would,  if  lefl  to 
find  his  own  way  to  some  clear  and  definite 
conclusion,  through  the  labyrinth  into  which 
he  had  been  cast,  be  visited  by  an  utter 
sense  of  discomfiture  and  despair.  He  would 
not  know  what  to  make  of  the  cross  and 
conflicting  appearances  among  which  he 
was  involved ;  or  how  aught  like  light  and 
order  could  by  any  possiblility  be  educed 
from  the  perplexities  of  such  a  chaos.  We 
are  not  sure,  therefore,  that  the  evidence 
here  collected,  valuable  as  it  is,  and  as  all 
facts  must  be  to  those  who  can  appreciate 
them — we  are  not  sure  if  it  will  contribute 
much,  if  at  all,  to  the  spread  of  right  prin- 
ciples and  views  on  this  sorely  agitated 
question ;  and  we  greatly  fear  that  it  will 
have  no  effect  to  bring  the  leading  contro- 
vertists  more  at  one  than  before.  The  truth 
is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  champion  in 
this  warfare,  whatever  the  side  may  be 
which  he  has  espoused,  who  will  not  feel 
himself  richer  in  materials  than  ever,  amid 
the  testimonies  which  do  favor  him,  and 
the  facts  which  at  least  seem  to  favor  him. 
It  is  just  because j^there  are  so  many  con- 
flicting opinions  here  brought  together,  that 
the  conflict,  we  apprehend,  will  henceforth 
become  all  the  more  strenuous — for  in  the 
v«4uminous  repository  before  us,  we  not 
only  have  all  sorts  of  sentiment,  but  cases 
innumerable  which  admit  all  sorts  of  plausi- 
ble construction.  It  is  thus  that  every  chief- 
tain who  may  have  heretofore  signalized 
himself  in  this  argument,  may  here  recruit 
bis  exhausted  forces,  and  enter  anew  upon 
the  contest  with  a  larger  and  more  formida- 
ble army  of  supporters.  The  partisanship, 
instead  of  being  allayed,  will  become  all  the 
keener  in  virtue  of  these  publications,  be- 
cause each  of  the  parties  will  be  animated 
by  a  greater  consciousness  of  strength  in 
the  numerous  depositions  which  can  be 
assumed,  and  with  most  perfect  ease  be  as- 
aimilated  into  a  consistency  with  their  re- 
spective views. 

In  these  circuroetances,  we  should  hold 
ft  tBost  desirable  if  the  gladiatorship  of  ar- 
gnment,  which  we  might  now  clearly  see, 
if  stiH  persevered  in,  will  be  quite  inter- 
minable, were  for  a  time  at  least  suspend- 
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ed;  and  means  or  opportunities  were  de- 
vised for  bringing  the  whole  question  to  the 
test  of  experience.  It  were  well  if  in  thia 
department  of  political  science,  if  it  may  be 
so  termed,  such  an  experimentum  cruets 
could  be  thought  of,  as  is  often  resorted  to 
in  physical  science — when  in  the  midst  of 
ambiguous  phenomena,  our  philosophers 
have  to  vary  their  combinations  either  by 
detaching  old  elements  or  by  supplying  new 
ones,  so  as  to  eliminate  some  principle  which 
they  are  in  quest  of,  or  to  verify  some  result 
which  they  wish  to  determine  and  realize. 
We  hold  that  such  an  experiment  was  at 
one  time  attempted,  and  not  only  so,  but 
carried  to  a  successful  termination,  and  so 
as  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  over  the  inner 
springs  of  that  mechanism,  by  the  bad  work- 
ing of  which  it  is  that  pauperism  is  indefi* 
nitely  multiplied,  and  by  the  right  working 
of  which  it  is  our  confident  opinion  that 
pauperism  might  be  wholly  averted  and  done 
away.  But  we  do  not  ask  the  confidence 
of  the  public  on  the  ground  of  any  past  ex 
periment,  and  more  especially  that  it  stands 
alone,  although  not  without  the  confirm  a-> 
tion  of  several  other  attempts  which  fell 
short  of  a  final  and  complete  success,  not 
because  they  failed,  butsimply  because  they 
were  desisted  from.  All  that  we  should  re- 
quire of  any  new  Poor-Law,  whether  for 
England  or  Scotland,  is  that  it  shall  leave 
scope  and  opportunity  for  the  repetition  of 
such  experiments  on  certain  specified  con- 
ditions, and  by  certain  competent  and  au 
thorized  persons  who  may  be  willing  to  un- 
dertake them.  It  is  not  a  verdict  on  the 
question  of  pauperism  that  we  at  present 
seek,  but  truly  a  different  thing ;  it  is  liberty 
for  a  trial,  or  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
trials — no  doubt  in  the  confidence  that  on 
the  result  of  these  trials  we  shall  at  length 
obtain  a  favorable  verdict,  and  a  confidence 
too,  that  we  must  admit  to  be  strong,  else 
the  proposal  never  could  be  hazarded,  for 
if  the  experiments  should  fail,  the  discredit 
will  be  ours ;  whereas,  if  they  succeed,  a 
moral  and  economical  benefit  of  the  highest 
order  will  be  achieved  for  the  community  at 
large.  With  all  the  assurance  that  we  feel, 
and  have  now  felt  for  many  years,  in  the 
efficacy  of  a  particular  system  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  poor,  we  never  argued  for 
the  enforcement  of  it  over  the  whole  coun* 
try,  by  means  of  an  absolute  and  universally 
imperative  law.  Any  object  of  ours  would 
have  been  completely  satisfied,  could  we 
only  have  obtained  in  its  favor  the  benefit 
of  a  permissive  law — by  which  it  might  be 
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made  competent  for  parishes  or  localities 
now  under  assessment  for  their  poor,  on 
certain  conditions,  and  in  certain  circum't 
stances,  to  enter  on  a  retracing  process, 
which  will  afterwards  be  described  more 
particularly — and  by  which,  should  it  suc- 
ceed, they  would  get  quit  in  time  of  their 
compulsory,  and  be  landed  in  a  voluntary 
provision  for  their  poor — such  a  provision, 
in  fact,  as  still  obtains  throughout  the  great 
majority  of  our  parishes  in  Scotland.  We 
can  imagine  nothing  better  adapted  to  the 
measure  which  we  venture  to  recommend, 
than  such  a  Board  of  Supervision  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Edinburgh, — a  board  not  of  con- 
trol, but  simply  of  surveillance,  and  whose 
duty,  therefore,  it  were  to  keep  a  watchful 
and  observant  eye  over  the  whole  country. 
We  feel  sure,  on  the  one  hand,  that  if  their 
regards  were  to  be  fastened  more  attentive- 
ly on  one  quarter  than  another,  it  would  be 
upon  our  trial  parishes ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  conductors  of  these  trials, 
under  the  wholesome  consciousness  of  a 
vigilance  both  above  and  around  them, 
would  study  to  make  full  acquittal  of  their 
own  undertaking.  We  should  look  for  the 
most  instructive  of  all  matter  in  the  reports 
from  these  parishes  to  the  supervising  board 
in  Edinburgh.  They  would  present  us  with 
lessons  on  pauperism  at  first  hand  ;  and  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
study  of  such  lessons,  we,  in  fact,  send  them 
to  the  right  school  for  learning  the  princi- 
ples and  philosophy,  nay,  and  best  practical 
treatment  of  this  whole  question.  They 
are  the  actual  households  and  habits  of  the 
people  themselves,  which  form  the  right 
place  or  proper  field  of  observation  on  which 
to  become  wise  in  this  matter ;  and  what 
can  enlighten  us  so  well  on  a  topic  which 
looks  to  the  general  eye  so  puzzling  and 
mysterious,  as  just  a  plain  history  of  the 
intromissions  and  doings  of  our  little  district 
managers  with  the  families  of  their  respec- 
tive charges  ?  The  pauperism  which  seems 
so  hopeless  and  appalling,  when  contemplat- 
ed in  connexion  with  the  state  of  a  whole 
empire,  or  even  a  whole  city,  will,  if  broken 
up  into  separate  and  small  enough  localities, 
and  dealt  with  by  the  separate  efforts  of  dis- 
tinct and  independent  bodies  of  manage- 
ment, be  seen  to  turn  out  a  very  simple  and 
practicable  affair. 

Coiild  we  only  prevail  so  far  as  to  obtain 
that  some  such  clause  or  codicil  as  we  now 
seek,  might  be  applied  to  the  forthcoming 
Poor-law  for  Scotland,  we  should  not  feel 
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greatly  solicitous  about  the  general  previ- 
sions of  the  law  itself,  or  contend  very  ear- 
nestly for  one  law  rather  than  another — 
whether  framed  out  and  out  in  the  terms  of 
the  Commissioners'  Report,  or  modified  by 
the  corrections  of  Dr.  Alison  and  Mr.  Twis- 
leton.  We  are  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  inherent  and  incurable  mischief  which 
lies  in  the  very  principle  of  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poor,  that  if  we  must  give 
way  to  it,  which  we  fear  we  must  for  many 
years  to  come,*  it  signifies  little,  we  think, 
in  what  form  it  shall  be  imposed  upon  us. 
We,  at  the  same  time,  are  equally  satisfied 
that  neither  the  public  nor  the  Parliament 
are  prepared  for  any  absolute  legislation  in 
favor  of  the  voluntary  system  of  public  or 
parochial  charity  ;  and,  therefore,  all  our 
demand  is  for  di permissive  legislation,  which 
might  be  so  guarded,  as  to  secure  that  the 
trial  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  success  would 
be  most  decisive  of  the  principle  at  issue, 
and  would  afford  the  surest  experimental 
guarantee  for  the  safety  of  future  imitations. 
What  we  are  most  anxious  for,  is  not  a  law 
by  which  the  voluntary  system  of  charity 
shall  be  established,  but  a  law  so  construct- 
ed as  not  to  present  any  legal  barrier  in  the 
way  of  the  voluntary  system  being  tried. 
All  we  want  is,  that  the  lights  of  all  possible 
experience  on  this  subject  shall  not  henc^ 
forth  and  for  ever  be  foreclosed ;  and  that 
the  chance  of  some  further  enlightenment 
from  this  quarter,  we  mean  from  the  ex- 
amples and  the  verifications  of  actual  ex- 
perience, shall  still  be  lefl  open  to  ns. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  notions 
and  views  both  of  our  rulers,  and  of  such  as 
undertake  to  advise  them,  now  so  settled, 
and  on  grounds  so  clear  and  conclusive, 
that  the  minds  of  all  are  thoroughly  made 
up  on  this  said  question  of  pauperism,  and 
they  have  nothing  more  to  learnt  Will 
any  of  our  statesmen  and  legislators  tell  us, 
whether  all  the  experience  of  the  last  half 
century  has  made  them  sensibly  wiser  upon 
the  subject  than  before?  Many  an  act,  we 
know  well,  and  act  to  amend  an  act,  has 
passed  during  this  period  through  their 
hands;  and  will  they  tell  us  how  much 
nearer  they  have  got  in  consequence,  either 
to  a  confident  and  satisfactory  determina- 
tion in  their  own  minds  upon  the  matter, 


*  Not  because  of  any  nataral  necessity  for  such  a 
law  on  the  psrt  of  our  people,  but  because  of  th« 
strong  persuasion  that  there  is  such  a  necessity  in  the 
minds  of  our  legislators. 
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or  to  aught  like  an  agreement  among  them- 
aelves?  Manifold  and  various  have  been 
their  auccessive  attempts  to  rectify,  and  re- 
model, and  reform,  from  the  days  of  Gil- 
bert's Act  to  those  of  Sturge  Bourne's  Act, 
and  from  the  days  of  Sturge  Bourne,  to  the 
last  and  greatest  change  in  the  sy^em  of 
English  pauperism,  and  from  that  again  to 
their  present  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill ; 
and  will  they  now  let  us  know  whether 
they  have  been  doing  any  better  than  just 
floundering  in  the  dark  from  one  fruitless 
expedient  to  another  ;  or  can  any  of  them 
say  that  he  has  yet  got  hold  of  the  clew 
which  is  to  guide  them  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  their  ever  thickening  and  accumu- 
lating difficulties  1  Hitherto  they  have 
been  dealing  with  the  question  only  in  the 
aggregate,  and  on  the  compulsory  principle 

—  nor  have  they  yet  condescended  to  look 
at  any  dealing  with  it  in  little  manageable 
sections,  and  on  the  voluntary  principle ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  we  believe,  that 
they  occupy  a  false  position  for  studying 
the  question  aright,  or  for  making  the  right 
and  relevant  observations,  and  founding  the 
right  conclusions  thereupon.  And,  accord- 
ingly, to  pass  from  their  devisings  to  their 
doings,  we  ask  if  there  be  aught  like  confi- 
dence or  agreement  among  them  in  regard 
to  the  very  last  change  and  reform  which 
they  have  achieved  on  the  pauperism  of 
England  1  Or  are  they  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  legislation  which  they  have  achieved 

-  for  the  pauperism  of  Ireland  ?     Or  even 
•  from  our  own  Commissioners  we  should  like 

to  know  if  they  are  quite  hopeful,  and  have 
no  misgivings  as  to  the  legislation  which 
they  now  recommend  for  the  pauperism  of 
Scotland?  For  ourselves,  we  have  no 
more  doubt  than  of  any  futurity  which  can 
be  named,  that  after  the  adoption  of  all 
their  suggestions,  and  even  with  the  modi- 
fications, if  they  will,  of  Mr.  Twisleton  and 
Dr.  Alison  to  the  bargain,  we  shall  be  mor- 
tified by  the  experience  of  no  sensible  im- 
provement whatever  in  the  economic  state 
and  well-being  of  our  common  people.  Let 
their  system  have  as  full  a  trial,  and  be  left 
to  operate  for  as  many  years  as  they  like, 
we  have  not  the  shade  of  an  uncertainty 
upon  our  mind,  that  for  aught  which  it  can 
accomplish,  we  shall  just  behold  as  distem- 
pered a  commonalty  as  ever. — So  that  when 
looking^  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  country, 
we  shall  there  see  as  great  and  probably  a 
greater  number  of  wretched  and  misthriven 
families;  or  when  looking,  on  the  other 
'land,  to  Parliament,  we  shall  there  see 
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that,  on  this  sorely  agitated   question  of 
pauperism,  the  men  at  the  helm  of  our  af- 
fairs, and  in  whose  hands  is  the  guiding 
and  governing  power  of  the  State,  are  as 
much  at  sea  as  they  have  been  for  the  last 
half  century,  during  which  period  they  have 
been  '*  reeling  to  and  fro,  and  have  stag- 
gered and  shifled  from  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther,  and   are  now  at  their   wit's  end." 
Meanwhile  we  have  the  very  strongest  con- 
viction, that  there  is  a  more  excellent  way 
— not  a  way  upon  which  parishes  should  be 
compelled   by  legal  enforcement  to  enter 
against  their  wills,  but  a  way  which  every 
parish  or  locality  of  a  certain  description 
should  be  at  liberty  to  take,  and  this  not 
for  their  own  good  alone,  but  for  the  les- 
sons which  they  might  possibly  give  forth 
to  the  country  at  large  by  the  exhibition  of 
their  own  methods,  and  the  demonstration 
made  by  them  of  their  perfect  ease  and 
safety,  and  withal  benefit,  both  moral  and 
economical,  to  the  families  within   their 
sphere.     And  we  again  ask,  if  either  the 
country,  or  they  who  govern  the  country, 
are  independent  of  such  lessons?     Are 
they  indeed  so  very  proficient  in  this  de- 
partment of  human  affairs,  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  no  further  schooling  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?    One  might  well  have  expected  that 
it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  and  that  in 
the  present  universal  &ense  of  entire  help- 
lessness, or  at  least  of  great  difficulty,  there 
would  have  been  the  utmost  welcome  and 
even  encouragement  for  all  such  attempts 
as  had  any  likelihood  of  success,  or  as  even 
by  their  very  failure  might  have  cast  some 
light  on  the  principles  of  the  question.    In- 
stead of  which  they  would  so  engross  and 
monopolize  the  whole  country,  or  at  least 
every  large  town  by  their  prq>osed  Unions, 
on  the  scheme  of  a  compulsory  provision, 
as  most  eflfectually  to  obstruct,  or  at  least 
to  shackle,  every  attempt  by  which  to  real- 
ize and  so  to  demonstrate  within  the  limits 
of  any  assumed   district  or  territory,  the 
benefits  and  the  facilities  of  a  voluntary 
provision.    There  is  no  freedom  left  for 
the  advocates  of  such  a  provision  to  assume 
their  district  there,  to  set  up  their  own 
management,  and  to  show  what  can  be  ef- 
fected by  a  system  based  not  on  the  laws 
of  the  State,  but  on  the  laws  of  human  na- 
ture, and  which  looks  for  ail  its  success  to 
the  actings  and  reactings  of  these  in  the 
mechanism  of  human  society. 

But  we  hope  to  be  more  intelligible  when 
we  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  publica- 
tions  before  ns.    It  is  cor  dietinct  ^ideavor 
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to  show  that  such  are  the  likelihoods  of 
success  ID  local  and  voluntary  manage* 
ments  of  the  poor,  when  brought  to  bear 
upon  small  enough  districts ;  and  such  the 
strong  probabilities,  in  our  apprehension 
the  certainties,  of  disappointment  and  de- 
feat, attendant  on  such  wholesale  and 
withal  compulsory  methods  as  are  here 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
contended  for  in  a  still  more  aggravated 
form  by  Mr.  Twisleton  and  Dr.  Alison,  as 
to  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  advisable, 
that,  whatever  system  shall  be  adopted  and 
passed  into  law,  there  will  at  least  be  em- 
bodied in  it  a  permissive  clause,  by  which 
it  shall  be  made  competent,  in  certain  de- 
fined circumstances,  for  such  and  such 
localities  to  enter  upon  and  make  full  trial 
of  the  voluntary  system  of  charity. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  institute  our 
proposed  comparison  between  the  compul- 
sory and  the  voluntary  systems,  there  is  one 
most  important  concession  to  the  former, 
in  which  we  are  sure  that  every  honest  and 
withal  enlightened  philanthropist  would 
most  heartily  concur.  Whatever  contro- 
versies may  have  arisen,  and  may  yet  re- 
main unsettled,  on  the  best  method  of  pre- 
scribing for  general  indigence,  there  ought 
to  be  no  controversy  on  the  question  of  a 
certain  and  complete  provision,  and  at  the 
public  expense,  too,  for  all  sorts  of  institu- 
tional disease.  We  confess  an  unconquer- 
able repugnance  to  any  assessment,  how- 
ever small,  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  but 
aloncr  with  this,  the  utmost  demand  and 
desirousness  for  an  assessment,  however 
large,  so  long  as  the  produce  of  it  is  rightly 
expended  on  the  object  of  public  health — 
and  this,  whether  in  the  form  of  medical 
institutes,  as  infirmaries,  and  fever-hospi- 
tals, and  asylums  for  the  incurable,  and  the 
blind,  and  the  dumb,  and  the  lunatic ;  or 
in  the  form  of  a  medical  police  for  ventila- 
tion, and  cleanliness,  and  drainage,  and 
enforcement  of  sanatory  regulations,  even 
though  for  the  removal  of  nuisances,  old 
streets  and  alleys,  and  deleterious  manu- 
factories had  to  be  bought  up  and  cleared 
away.  The  distinction,  indeed,  is  so  very 
obvious  between  the  two  cases  of  indigence 
and  disease,  that  we  shall  not  repeat  here 
what  elsewhere  we  have  so  often  enlarged 
upon  ;  nor  shall  we  even  be  tempted  to  en- 
croach on  the  space  already  too  narrow  for 
our  remaining  argument,  by  any  further 
observation  on  Dr.  Alison's  passing  remark, 
(p.  248,)  as  if  the  system  of  assessment  for 
the  one  species  of  human  suffering,  and  of 
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non-assessment  for  the  other,  involved  in  it 
a  logical  inconsistency.     It  may  perhaps 
gratify  Dr.  Alison  to  be  assured  that,  if  we 
may  judge  from  6ur  own  feelings,  the  read- 
ers of  his  work  cannot  fail  to  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  it  with  a  more  intense  desire 
than  ever  for  the  extending  and  the  perfect- 
ing of  all  medical  charities.    We  can  figure 
nothing  more  appalling  or  more  fitted  to 
outrage  the  humanity  of  the  public,  than 
the  evidence  which  he  quotes,  and  much 
more  that  he  has  not  quoted |  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane — whether  of  those  luna- 
tics whose  recovery  is  possible,  or  of  those 
who  are  sunk  in  hopeless*  idiocy.     These* 
ought  never  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  in- 
mates of  a  general  or  common  poor-house ; 
and  there  ought  to  be  sanative  and  keeping 
asylums  for  both,  or  houses  for  the  cure  of 
the  one,  and  houses  for  the  perpetual  cus- 
tody of  the  other.    The  compassion  of  the 
public  might  be  indulged  to  any  extent  in 
behalf  of  these  heaven-stricken  patients ; 
and  it  were  pleasure  without  alloy,  the  full 
luxury  of  benevolence,  with  ntmght  to  mar 
the  delicious  sensation,  could  we  behold 
them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  generous 
and  separate  provision,  so  that  in  respect 
of  room,  and  air,  and  cleanliness,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  other  items  of  human  comfort, 
they  should  forthwith  be  placed  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  maxim  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  pauper  and  the  independent  la- 
borer will  permit  to  the  poor  at  large.    We 
have  long  remarked  it  as  a  most  grievous 
inexpediency,  besides  that  it  implied  a  most 
grievous  want  of  intelligence  in  the  sound 
principles  of  the  subject,  when  we  saw  what 
is  too  often  realized  in  our  city  poor-houses, 
the  fatuous  insane  littered  in  straw,  and 
sharing  in  all  the  stinted  allowances  of  a 
mere  parish  or  public  receptacle  for  cases 
of  ordinary  destitutfon.     We  have  read  few 
things  more  revolting  to  humanity  than  the 
account  in  the  Evidence  before  us  of  the' 
treatment,  the  shameful  neglect,  we  fear 
the  horrid  and  untold  cruelty,  to  which  the 
insane  poor  are  subjected  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland — a  most  urgent  reason  truly  for  the 
instant  extension  of  lunatic  asylums,  till  a 
door  wide  enough  shall   be  opened,  and 
space  ample  enough  be  provided  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  all,  but  no  reason  why  it 
should   be  converted,  as  Dr.   Alison  has 
done,  into  a  make- weight  on  the  side  of  a 
wholly  different  cause.     The  controversy 
respecting  general  pauperism  might  con- 
tinue a  guestio  vezata  for  half  a  century  to 
come ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  spe- 
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cial  cases  of  lunacy,  and  indeed  of  all  insti- 
tutional disease,  should  not,  from  this  mo- 
ment, be  ungrudgingly,  nay,  most  cheerfully 
met,  and  that  on  a  scale  (Somm.ensurate  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  necessity.  And 
here  we  are  reminded  of  a  conversation 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  held  with 
one  who  is  now  a  dignitary  in  the  Irish 
Church,  and  who  was  then  a  most  strenuous 
advocate  through  the  press  and  otherwise 
for  the  introduction  of  a  Poor-Law  into 
Ireland.  Bv  this  time  the  measure  was  in 
full  progress,  and  well  nigh  completed  ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  the  able  and  impressive 
representations  of  this  most  respected  cler- 
gyman contributed  greatly  to  the  result. 
Yet  when  told  by  us  how  much  and  no 
more  we  should  have  liked  to  be  done  for 
Ireland  ;  that  is,  have  planted  it  to  the  ut- 
termost with  the  right  asylums  for  all  sorts 
of  institutional  disease,  but  had  none  for 
general  indigence,  he  immediately  admit- 
ted, that  had  provision,  to  the  extent  we 
specified,  been  made  for  it,  his  country 
would  have  required  no  more.  In  other 
words,  because  we  will  not  discriminate  in 
this  matter  between  the  questionable  and 
the  unquestionable,  must  a  nation  be  sad- 
dled with  a  wholesale  and  precipitate  mea- 
sure, with  all  its  doubtful,  and  speaking  in 
the  terms  of  our  own  opinion,  with  all  its 
mischievous  results  on  the  habits  and  char- 
acter and  real  comfort  of  the  people.  And, 
accordingly,  while  the  medical  institutes 
that  we  ventured  to  recommend  would  each 
have  proved  a  clear  accession  to  the  good 
of  humanity,  because  each  pro  tanto^  ren- 
dering its  own  distinct  and  definite  amount 
of  relief  for  its  sufferings — the  Poor-Law  of 
Ireland,  in  the  gross,  has  turned  out,  what 
we  predicted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  Glasgow,  a  magnifi- 
cent failure,  an  addition  to  the  burdens  of 
that  sorely  unsettled  land,  without  any  sen- 
sible alleviation  either  of  its  miseries  or  its 
discontents.  Now  what  we,  of  all  things, 
deprecate,  is  a  similar  legislation  for  Scot- 
land ;  and  lest  we  should  be  hurried  into  a 
general  assessment,  because  of  the  impres- 
sion made,  and  most  justly  made,  upon  our 
feelings,  by  those  special  and  select  cases, 
which,  by  a  partial  assessment,  or  an  assess- 
ment ad  hunc  effecium  can  be  so  fully  and 
satisfactorily  provided  for.  For  while  we 
feel  aright,  let  us  also  judge  aright ;  and 
making  distinction  between  the  things 
which  differ,  let  us  do  the  unexceptionable 
thing  first,  by  a  right  measure  for  disease, 
and  pause  ere  we  commit  ourselves  to  such 
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a  measure  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  as  con- 
tains within  itself  the  principles  of  a  most 
hurtful  acceleration — aggravating  that  dis- 
temper in  the  body  politic  which  had  far 
better  be  lefl  to  the  vis  tnedicairix  of. a 
sounder  and  better  regimen.  We  therefore 
exceedingly  regret  that  things  so  totally  di- 
verse, and  where,  in  our  estimation,  it  is  so 
clearly  advisable  that  each  should  have  a 
separate  treatment  of  its  own,  should  be  so 
mixed  together,  both  in  the  Evidence  here 
given,  and  in  the  Report  that  is  founded  on 
it.  We  regret,  on  the  one  hand,  that  poor- 
houses  should  be  sanctified,  if  we  may  thus 
express  it,  by  the  proposed  admission  of  the 
fatuous  and  the  incurable  within  their 
threshold,  or  by  the  attachment  to  them  of 
a  dispensary,  as  part  and  parcel  of  their  es- 
tablishment; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
medical  charities  which  might,  under  pro- 
per regulations,  be  multiplied  with  all  safe- 
ty, and  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
population  at  large,  that  these  should  be 
desecrated  by  association  with  a  poor-house, 
and  thus  be  made  to  serve  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  general  pauperism.  We  had  much 
rather,  that,  instead  of  the  cold,  and  uncer- 
tain, and  qualified  recommendation  which 
the  Commissioners  have  ventured,  and  but 
hardly  ventured,  to  bestow  on  their  own 
genera]  measure,  and  this  we  have  oo  doubt 
because  of  a  felt  ambiguity  in  their  own 
minds  as  to  the  Tightness  of  a  compulsory 
provision  for  indigence, — we  had  much  ra- 
ther than  this,  that  they  had  come  boldly, 
and  confidently,  and  cordially  forward  in 
recommendation  of  a  measure  on  which  no 
ambiguity  or  apprehension  whatever  should 
be  suffered  to  rest,  and  that  is  the  erection 
of  a  full  apparatus  in  the  shape  of  all  need- 
ful asylums,  and  institutes,  and  sanatives 
for  the  preservation  and  recovery  of  health ; 
and  where,  recovery,  whether  from  disease 
or  lunacy  was  impossible,  both  for  the  keep- 
ing and  the  utmost  possible  comfort  of  in- 
curables. In  this  way  they  would  have 
cleared  the  outer  field  of  legidation  of  all 
human  sufferings  but  one,  and  so  disencum- 
bered the  argument  from  the  perplexity  of 
having  to  do  with  subjects  which  are  hete- 
rogeneous to  each  other,  and  which  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  severally  on  the  distinct 
and  independent  merits  of  their  own.  The 
question  as  to  the  best  and  most  expedient 
method  of  devising  ibr  the  relief  of  poverty 
would  thus  have  remained  as  the  alone 
question  for  determination  ;  and  which, 
like  every  other  question,  would  be  far 
more  favorably  circumstanced  for  a  right 
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solution  and  settlement,  when  thus  relieved  | 
of  all  mystifying  and  misleading  complica- 
tion. 

But  ere  we  address  ourselves  to  the  ques- 
tion in  this  single  and  separate  form,  such 
is  our  anxiety  for  a  full  complement  of  right 
medical  institutions  in  Scotland ;  that,  as 
the  most  impressive  argument  for  these,  we 
present  the  following  extracts  from  the  Evi- 
dence. 

From  H.  McFarlane,  Esq.,  surgeon  to  the 
Infirmary,  Perth  : — 

^■Have  you  found  difRcuUy  in  disposing  of 
thcurable  cases  from  want  of  an  institution  in 
which  incurable  poor  people  might  be  received  ? 
—-We  have  found  great  difficulty  owing  to  the 
want  of  such  an  institution.  When  we  have 
taken  them  in  with  the  view  of  relieving  them, 
we  have  found  a  good  deal  of  delicacy  in  send- 
ing them  back  lo  their  own  wretched  places. 

*•  Where  they  could  not  be  properly  provided 
for?— Certainly  not  We  have  kept  theni  in 
the  house  sometimes,  in  order  that  they  might 
just  die  in  comfort  there,  rather  than  send  them 
home  to  their  own  places. 

<<  Do  you  approve  of  a  poor-house  for  the 
reception  of  such? — For  the  reception  of  incu- 
rable cases  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  thnse  incurable  ca- 
ses among  the  poor ;  and  although  we  cannot 
hope  to  get  rid  of  disease  entirely,  yet  you 
may  lengthen  their  days  materially,  and  ren- 
der theoi  much  more  comfortable  than  they  can 
be  living  in  their  own  wretched  houses." 

Instead  of  a  poor-house  for  the  incurable 
along  with  the  indigent  of  Perth,  we  should 
greatly  prefer  a  hospital  for  the  incurables 
of  the  whole  county,  and  so  as  to  cancel  at 
least  one  argument  for  having  a  poor-house 

at  all. 

Again,  in  the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow, 
it  is  the  practice  to  have  boarding-houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  in-door  pau- 
pers ;  and  the  following  is  part  of  the  exam- 
ination of  Mr.  Campbell,  surgeon,  respect- 
ing one  of  these  establishments  : — 

«  Were  you  called  of  late  to  visit  a  person 
named  Leech,  when  fever  was  in  the  house  in 
Silver  Grove 7—1  was  not  called;  but  Mr. 
Black,  the  district  surgeon,  was  passing  my 
door,  and  asked  me  to  go  down  with  him  as  a 

friend. 

«  What  did  you  find  when  you  went  there  ? — 
Twenty-two  children  afiected  with fsbricula  or 
common  fever. 

"About  how  long  ago  ?— About  the  15th  of 

April. 

"  To  whom  did  the  children  belong  ?— To 
the  parish  of  Barony. 

<<  And  how  many  rooms  were  appropriated 
for  their  use?— One. 
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"  All  were  in  one  room  ? — All  in  one  room. 
"  What  was  its  size?— About  fourteen  feet 
square,  judging  according  to  appearance." 

And  why  should  not  fever  hospitals  be 
raised  ample  enough  to  accommodate  all 
the  cases,  so  as  to  remove  infection  not  from 
such  receptacles  as  these  only,  but  from  the 
bosom  of  families  ?  and  then  another  argu- 
ment for  the  erection  of  poor-houses  would 
be  effectually  disposed  of. 

We  again  read  of  such  miscellaneous 
cases  as  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  medical 
practice,  and  where  the  burden  not  only  of 
unpaid  attendance,  but  even  of  providing 
with  the  necessary  medicines  were  most 
shamefully  left  by  the  parochial  authorities 
"to  the  practitioners  themselves.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  specimens  taken  from  the 
evidence  which  bears  upon  this  point,  and 
which  cannot  be  perused  at  large  without  a 
most  respectful  impression  both  of  the  hu- 
manity and  the  intelligence  of  our  medical 
men. 

By  Andrew  Robertson,  Esq.,  surgeon  in 

Girvan : — 

"  Has  practised  in  Girvan  seven  years,— his 
father  has  practised  there  fifly  years,  and  he 
has  a  brother,  also  a  surgeon  ;  and  niost  of  the 
sick  poor  apply  to  them.  Except  in  one  or 
two  cases,  neither  he  nor  his  Jather  ever  re- 
ceived any  remuneration  from  the  session^  or 
from  any  other  quarter,  for  attending  the  poor. 
By  reference  to  his  books  he  has  seen,  that 
sometimes,  in  a  single  case,  they  expend  15s. 
for  medicines,  besides  giving  their  attendance 
gratuitously ;  and,  taking  into  account  attend- 
ance and  medicines,  he  minks  his  father,  bro- 
ther, and  himself,  expend  jglOO  a-year  on  the 
poor." 

William  Gibson,  Esq.,  surgeon.  Dairy  :— 

"No  provision  is  made  for  supplying  medi- 
cines, either  from  a  dispensary  or  otherwise. 
I  just  pay  for  the  medictnet  myself?^ 

Thomas  M'Millan,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  Wig- 
town : — 

<<  He  has  attended  the  poor  in  seven  parish- 
es, and  never  got  a  farthing  from  the  kirk-ses- 
sions  of  any^  of  them.  He  ne:ver  got  any  thing 
for  medicmes  in  any  of  the  parishes^  except 
one  year  in  Wigtown.  They  had  a  dispensary, 
for  which  he  fbrnished  the  medicines ;  and  he 
was  paid  the  first  year  by  subscription.  The 
second  year  he  furnished  medicines ;  but  the 
eubecriptiont  fdl  offy  and  he  received  no  pay- 
men/." 

John  Gibson,  Esq.,  Provost  of  Lanark  : — 

<<  Witness  attended  almost  all  the  poor  twen- 
ty years,  and  never  received  any  recompenee* 
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It  is  only  in  extreme  cases  now,  if  at  all,  that 
any  thing  is  paid  for  medical  advice.  Witness, 
some  years  ago,  attended  a  blind  woman,  a 
stranger  in  this  parish,  who  fell  and  broke  her 
arm,  and  paid  for  her  lodging  and  aliment  da- 
ring her  confinement;  and  being  refused  any 
recompense,  brought  an  action  before  the 
Sheriff  for  a  guinea  and  a  half  as  his  fees, 
who  decided  m  his  favor ;  but  the  heritors 
having  suspended  the  decreet,  witness  declined 
to  proceed  with  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, and  was  obliged  to  pay  £5  for  a  portion 
of  the  expenses,^^ 

L.  M.  Matheson,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  Por- 
tree, Skye : — 

<^  Sees  paupers  in  this  part  of  the  country  al- 
most every  day,  to  his  serious  loss.  Is  obliged 
to  give  them  medicines  as  well  as  attendance ; 
has  no  other  way  of  getting  medicines  for  them. 
Some  are  vaccmated,  bat  those  medical  men 
vaccinate  gratuitously." 

But  to  us  the  most  interesting  testimony 
of  this  class  is  that  of  John  Clarke,  Ssq., 
M.  D.,  surgeon  at  Scone  :^ 

'*  I  attended  Elizabeth  Innes  in  a  very  bad 
fever.  She  became  very  delirious,  and  was  in 
a  very  dirty  state.  I  applied  to  the  clergy- 
man, stating  that  I  had  had  charge  of  this  poor 
parishioner  for  some  weeks,  but  that  the  case 
was  now  too  heavy  for  my  single  manage- 
ment; and  requesting  to  be  provided  with  a 
nurse  and  cordials :  3iey  were  refused.  The 
minister  and  elders  visited,  but  did  nothing. 
There  wns  a  report  of  this  poor  woman  having 
money  in  the  Savings  Banlc,  which  she  abso- 
lutely denied.  The  little  assistance  I  asked — 
a  nurse  and  some  food — was  pointedly  and 
positively  refused.  One  of  the  neighbors  said, 
if  I  would  give  my  attendance,  she  would  act 
as  nurse.  I  coula  not  decline  the  offer,  which 
was  a  generous  one.  The  patient  recovered. 
The  woman  acting  as  nurse — the  mother  of  a 
large  family — ^fell  a  sacri6ce  to  her  generosity : 
she  died  of^the  same  fever.  I  have  even  been 
reprimanded  in  addresses,  delivered  publicly, 
for  recommending  paupers  to  attention.  A 
great  deal  was  said  about  breaking  down  the 
spirit  of  Scottish  independence,"  &c. 

And  why  not  the  very  moderate  assess- 
ment in  each  parish  that  would  fully  remu- 
nerate the  necessary  attendance  and  pur- 
chase the  necessary  medicines  for  all  such 
cases  T  Why  subject,  at  all  times,  to  one  and 
the  same  treatment  the  two  distinct  objects  of 
disease  and  indigence?  In  the  examples 
here  given,  the  medical  gentlemen  them- 
selves are  not  all  of  them  exempt  from  the 
error  of  confounding  the  things  which  differ. 
But  the  most  egregious  instance  of  it  were 
the  utterly  misplaced  reprimand  given  to  Dr. 
Clark,  provided,  however,  that  bis  recom- 
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mendation  at  the  time  was  not  of  paupers  for 
general  relief,  butof  patients  for  medical  as- 
sistance. Let  all  necessary  medical  aid  be 
made  as  free  to  the  common  people  as  their 
access  now  is  to  the  common  elements  of 
nature — ^a  provision  this  which  at  a  limited 
expense  could  be  easily  made  good  for  them ; 
and  it  were  no  more  a  breaking  down  of 
their  independence,  than  the  liberty  they 
have  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  light,  or  to 
breathe  the  air  of  heaven. 

But  the  lesson  is  brought  far  more  im- 
pressively home  by  the  testimonies  here 
given  on  the  subject  of  lunatics.  There  is 
something  absolutely  hideous  in  the  picture 
of  these  wretched  creatures  huddled  to^ 
gether  in  the  same  narrow  and  confined 
apartment  with  ordinary  paupers,  and  shar* 
ing  in  all  the  discomforts  of  that  niggardly 
regimen,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  public  charity  for  the  re- 
lief of  indigence. 

The  following  is  a  brief  specimen  of  the 
state  of  the  boarding-houses  in  Barony» 
where,  though  even  on  the  whole  favorably 
reported  of,  the  very  mixture  of  sane  with 
insane  is  indescribably  revolting : — 

**  Arthur  Qilmour,  Sherra's  Back  Land,  West 
Street,  Calton.  Fourteen  women  and  children 
(nine  women  and  five  children)  in  the  house. 
Most  of  the  women  fatuous,  others  very  old. 
House  consisted  of  four  rooms.  First,  a  kitch- 
en and  room  off  it  In  the  inner  one  were  two 
children ;  it  was  nicely  furnished,  bed,  table, 
with  cloth.  In  kitchen,  three  women  and  a 
child.  On  the  other  side,  two  rooms  of  a  simi- 
lar size,  filled  with  beds.  One  old  woman  in 
bed  in  the  inner  room,  the  others  up  and  sitting 
in  the  outer  room.  Although  evidently  much 
crowded,  the  house  appeared  comfortable,  and 
&e  inmates  well  attended  to. 

<^  Mrs.  Murray,  56,  Kirk  Street,  Caltoo.  Sev- 
eral inmates,  male  and  female.  Four  rooms, 
two  down  stairs  and  two  in  the  garret  Mani- 
ac naked  by  the  fire.  Old  man  ill  in  bed.  No 
medical  man.  Directed  Dr.  Campbell  to  visit 
and  report  on  the  state  of  the  inmates.  Two 
down  stairs  rooms.  Kitchen  and  room  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Murray  and  husband. 

"David  Hunter,  by  Gallogate  Toll,  Camla- 
chie.  Twelve  inmates,  adults,  and  two  ehil- 
drea  Cow  keeper.  House  being  whitewash- 
ed. Two  rooms  appropriated  to  boarders,  one 
for  females.  Several  idiots.  One  room  fbr 
males,  with  two  female  idiots  in  it  Very 
much  crowded ;  the  house  ill  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  Appearance  generally  tolerably  com* 
fortable.  Two  children,  well  cared  for.  One 
boy,  a  foundling,  for  whom  the  parish  has 
ceased  to  pay,  was  continued  to  be  kept  at  their 
own  expense." 

But  nothing  can  outpeer  in  horror  llie 
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report  given  by  Dr.  Hatcheson,  Giaagow, 
OD  lunatics  confined  in  Arran : — 

**  Respecting  Murchie's  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tients, the  most  distressing  reports  were  preva- 
lent as  to  his  striking,  kicking,  and  starving 
them.  Some  instances  of  ill  usage  were  men- 
tioned to  me  as  having  been  wimessed  by  re- 
spectable individuals.  It  is  also  reported  that 
he  acts  as  agent  in  farming  out  patients,  and 
receives  gratuities  from  those  for  whom  he 
procures  boarders  from  the  parishes. 

*<John  Campbell,  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  is  paralytic ;  has  been  here  about  eigh- 
teen months.  He  was  transferred  by  Archi- 
bald Murchie  to  M^Kinnpn.  He  has  been 
subjected  to  the  roost  cruel  usage — ^beaten  with 
ropes  and  sticks,  both  by  M'Kinnon  and  by  his 
wife ;  and  when  we  went  in  he  was  in  tears, 
having  just  been  subjected  to  the  same  disci- 

Sline.  Mrs.  M^Kinnon  attempted  to  deny  this ; 
ot  on  being  confronted  bv  a  neighbor  who 
had  frequently  witnessed  the  ill  usage,  she 
could  not  deny  it.  When  we  were  out  of 
hearing,  she  said  she  did  not  care  a  damn  for 
what  we  had  said ;  we  would  soon  be  away, 
and  then  she  would  work  him.  The  instru- 
ment with  which  he  was  flogged  we  did  not 
see ;  but  we  learned  it  was  a-cat-o'-nine-tails, 
made  of  rope,  and  that  he  had  been  flogged  till 
tiie  blood  ran  down  his  legs. 

"Mary  Galbraith  is  idiotic,  and  raves  inco- 
herently. She  is  filthy  in  her  habits.  She 
sleeps  m  a  hole  Bve  feet  nine  inches  long,  and 
two  feet  four  inches  wide.  She  has  nothing 
but  straw,  and  a  cover.  The  place  is  dark, 
and  not  ventilated. 

<<  Donald  McDonald,  a  paraljrtic  imbecile, 
has  been  here  twelve  months.  He  sleeps  in  a 
doset  six  feet  long,  five  feet  ten  inches  wide, 
and  six  feet  seven  inches  high.  His  bed  is 
five  feet  eij^ht  inches  long,  and  three  feet  three 
inches  wide.  He  has  no  bed-clothes,  and  no 
bedding,  but  filthy  straw.  The  floor  was  wet, 
the  walls  damp ;  and  there  was  neither  light 
nor  ventilation. 

"In  an  appendix,  I  have  given  a  list  of  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind,  resident  in  Arran, 
amounting  to  118,  of  whom  I  received  intelli- 

Sence  during  my  investicration,  as  well  as  of 
ve  more,  since  admitted  by  the  parish  author- 
ities to  have  been  placed  there,  making  in  all 
123.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber is  much  greater. 

"Of  the  123  patients  named,  Iconsider  43 
to  be  flangeroua  to  the  lieges^  and  conatquently 
wwafe  to  be  at  large.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
M^Kinnon,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  the 
island,  gives  some  account  of  the  annoyances 
to  which  people  are  exposed.  From  all  this, 
it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  deliberate  and 
systematic  viokUion  of  the  law,  perpetrated  both 
by  parishes  and  individuals,  perpetuating  the 
evils  it  was  intended  to  guard  against;  and 
tiiat  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  safety 
of  the  community,  and  the  cure,  comfort,  and 
protection  of  the  insane,  that  some  comprehen- 
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sive  and  stringent  measures  be  adopteo  to  put 
an  end  to  a  system  contrary  to  sound  policyi 
and  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
The  attention  of  the  authorities  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  evil ;  the  oflending  parishes  have 
been  compelled  to  agree  to  the  removal  of 
their  pauper  lunatics,  now  in  Arran,  to  the 
Glasgow  asylum  j  but  it  was  only  the  heavy 
penalties  to  which  they  had  subjected  themr 
selves  that  made  them  yield;  and  some  have 
declared  their  intention  of  finding  m.eans  to 
evade  the  law,  asserting  tKat  they  will  not  cofir 
sent  to  the  increase  of  the  rales  for  the  support 
of  the  insane  poor.  Many  pauper  lunatics  are 
confined  in  ottier  parts  of  the  countr]^,  and  are, 
I  am  informed,  as  ill  treated  as  those  in  Arran." 

These  last  extracts  are  copied  from  Dr. 
Alison's  pamphlet. 

We  can  only  afford  room  for  one  ex* 
tract  more,  and  that  from  the  highly  inter- 
esting testimony  of  Dr.  Browne,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Crichton  Institution,  Dumfries. 
The  following  facts  were  collected  by  him 
in  1840,  in  a  single  county  town ;  and  we 
most  cordially  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  they  illustrate  many  of  the  evils  that 
result  from  the  absence  of  a  proper  provi- 
sion for  the  insane  poor  : — 

"  1.  Two  respectable  tradesmen,  whose  only 
crime  is  insanity,  are  confined  in  the  jail  among 
felons.   . 

"  2.  A  woman,  still  young,  has  become  com- 
pletely paralytic  from  having  been  heavily 
ironed  by  her  parents  for  at  least  ten  years. 

"3.  A  young  man,  of  great  muscular 
strength,  is  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  to 
the  danger  of  the  inhabitants;  and  another 
powerful  young  man,  although  partially  disa- 
bled by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  is  allowed  to  go  at 
large  and,  oflen  assaults  women  and  children. 

"  4.  A  woman,  the  mother  of  a  family,  is 
allowed  to  run  about  the  country  in  a  state  of 
utter  drstitution,  and  oflen  appears  in  the 
streets  in  a  state  of  nudity. 

"  5.  A  man,  seventy  years  old,  has  been 
chained  to  his  bed  for  a  lai'ge  portion  of  that 
time,  and  his  daughter,  who  has  been  insane 
three  years,  goes  at  large  quite  unprotected. 

"6.  A  woman  has  been  confinecf  in  a  room 
above  fideen  years ;  and  during  all  this  time 
her  cries,  said  to  be  dependent  on  hunt^er,  have 
been  such  as  to  prove  painful  and  offensive  to 
persons  in  the  street" 

« 

We  understand  that  the  fearful  atroci- 
ties  in  the  isle  of  Arran  have  been  meaa« 
while  put  a  stop  to.  But  where  is  our  se- 
curity against  their  rerival  there,  or  their 
continuance  in  other  places  yet  undiscover- 
ed  and  unknown,  away  from  public  notice 
and  public  indignation  ?  We  cannot  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  humanity  of  the  general 
voice,  outraged  as  it  must  be  by  these  af- 
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flicting  disclosures,  will  powerfully  secdnd 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  extension  of  lunatic  asylums,  and 
we  should  add,  for  the  multiplication  of 
them  where  necessary,  till  room  enough 
was  provided  for  harboring,  and  in  all  pos- 
sible comfort,  these  poor  unfortunates  all 
over  the  land.  This  is  clearly  a  case  to 
which  the  maxim  quoted  by  Dr.  Alison,  in 
p.  136,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  apply, 
even,  that  "  the  more  you  do  for  the  poor 
the  more  you  will  contribute  to  their  in- 
crease." If  this  maxim  have  ever  so  work- 
ed on  the  minds  either  of  officials  or  of  the 
higher  administrators  of  the  law,  as  to  have 
led  to  this  shameful  neglect  of  the  insane, 
let  there  be  instant  measures  taken  for  such 
a  flagrant  abuse  being  conclusively  and  for 
ever  put  an  end  to.  But  let  care  at  the 
same  time  be  taken  that  neither  Dr.  Alison 
nor  others  shall  so  avail  themselves  of  the 
just  and  generous  indignancy  which  the 
evidence  now  adduced  is  so  well  fitted  to 
awaken,  as  that  they  shall  be  borne  along 
on  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  to  their  own 
ulterior  measure  of  a  general  and  indiscri- 
minate pauperism.  Though  an  incontro- 
vertible argument  has  here  been  furnished 
for  the  enlargement  and  multiplication  of 
lunatic  asylums,  it  were  a  most  illegitimate 
extension  of  the  argument — it  were  making 
the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  broader  than 
its  premises,  to  convert  it,  as  Dr.  Alison 
fain  would,  into  an  argument  for  the  en- 
largement and  multiplication  of  poor-hou- 
ses. And  here  we  regret  to  observe  that 
the  Commissioners,  too,  in  their  Report, 
p.  XXV.,  allege  as  a  reason  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  poor-house  in  every  large  parish, 
that,  among  other  things,  it  would  serve  for 
the  reception  of  incurables.  We  humbly 
apprehend  that  if  the  right  consecutive  pro- 
position to  the  fact  of  many  unprovided  lu- 
natics be  the  establishment  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums, the  right  consecutive  proposition  to 
the  fact  of  many  incurables,  whether  dis- 
missed from  infirmaries  or  hopelessly  lan- 
guishing in  the  households  of  the  poor,  were 
the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  incu- 
rable,— a  great  desideratum  that  would  be 
prized  by  all  medical  men,  and  by  none 
more,  we  are  sure,  than  by  Dr.  Alison  him- 
self. If  it  be  a  fum  sequitur  that  there  be 
many  lunatics,  and  therefore  we  must  have 
poor-houses,  it  is  in  every  way  as  egregious 
a  non  sequitur  that  there  be  many  incura- 
bles, and  therefore  we  must  have  poor-hou- 
ses. Let  there  be  asylums  of  complete  and 
ample  accommodation  for  both ;  but  let  not 
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the  emotions  of  pity,  or  even  of  horror, 
awakened  by  the  sufferings  of  these  unques- 
tionable objects,  hurry  us  as  if  by  the  force 
of  a  blind  and  headlong  impulse  to  the  ad- 
vancing of  institutions  for  other  objects  not 
so  unquestionable  as  these.  In  a  cause  so 
sacred  as  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  allege  the  argument 
of  economy  for  any  other  purpose,  than  to 
enlist  as  many  as  possible  in  support  of  that 
system  which  we  hold  to  be  best — and  best, 
not  for  the  interests  of  the  privileged  few, 
but  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number,  or  for  the  general  and  abid- 
ing interest  of  society  at  large.  It  is  on 
this  account,  and  on  this  alone,  that  we  ad- 
vert at  all  to  the  consideration  of  expense, 
or  venture  to  make  the  statement,  which, 
nevertheless,  we  do  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, that  the  whole  cost  and  keeping  of 
a  complete  apparatus  of  medical  charities-— 
in  which  category  we  include  asylums  (or 
the  dumb  and  the  blind,  along  with  those 
that  have  been  already  specified — that  an 
adequate  apparatus  of  medical  charities  for 
all  the  medical  wants  of  Scotland  might  be 
erected  and  upheld  by  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  expenditure  in  which  Scotland  will  in- 
fallibly be  landed,  should  the  English  sys- 
tem of  pauperism  once  be  fairly  and  fully 
introduced  amongst  us.  We  utterly  dis- 
claim all  anxiety  or  tenderness  for  the 
wealth  of  the  upper  classes,  and  would  most 
cheerfully  consent  to  a  tenfold  encroach- 
ment upon  their  means,  could  it  be  clearly 
made  out  that  there  would  accrue  from  it 
any  sensible  augmentation  to  the  enjoyments 
and  virtues  of  the  species.  It  is  not  to  save 
the  pockets  of  the  afiluent,  but  to  save  the 
principles  and  the  habits  and  the  solid  hap- 
piness of  our  commonalty,  that  we  resist 
the  imposition  of  a  tax,  not  for  the  relief  of 
disease,  but  for  the  relief  of  indigence.  Let 
the  one  cause  then  be  fairly  detached  and 
disengaged  from  the  other,  that  the  field 
might  be  cleared  for  a  separate  treatment  of 
the  separate  and  now  only  remaining  topio 
of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  relief  of 
poverty.  We  have  long  held,  and  still  hold, 
that  there  is  a  more  excellent  way,  not  be- 
cause it  is  cheaper,  although  it  can  undoubt- 
edly lay  claim  to  this  grosser  recommenda- 
tion also— but  because  greatly  more  fruitful 
of  all  that  is  good  and  desiral>le  both  to  the 
poor  themselves  and  to  the  population  at 
large. 

We  would  now,  then,  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  case  of  destitution  alone ;  and 
the  first  point  to  which  we  shall  advert,  i^ 
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the  deliverance  given  by  the  Commission- 
ers as  to  the  inadeqaacy  of  the  relief  at 
present  granted.  Their  opinion  is,  "  that 
the  funds  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  the  provision  made  for  them  out  of  the 
funds  raised  for  their  relief,  is,  in  many  pa- 
rishes throughout  Scotland,  insufficient." 
They  at  the  same  time  admit  that  the  al- 
lowance made  by  the  administrators  of  the 
poor's  funds  gives,  in  most  cases,  but  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  a  pauper's  resources  and 
actual  means  of  livelihood.  Of  these  resour- 
ces and  means,  they  specify  nothing  more 
than  what  little  they  can  earn  towards  their 
own  subsistence,  which  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  if  absolutely  able  to  earn  nothing, 
then  the  whole  of  this  subsistence  must 
come  upon  the  poor's  funds.  And  indeed 
with  these  data,  and  no  other  than  what  they 
found  upon^  we  conceive  this  to  be  the  only 
alternative.  It  is  precisely  what  Dr.  Alison 
would  urge ;  and  we  do  think  that,  in  all 
consistency,  they,  on  their  own  premises, 
are  fairly  shut  up  unto  it, — ^nor  do  we  see 
how,  on  these  premises  alone,  it  is  possible 
to  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  when 
any  applicant  for  parish  relief  can  do  no- 
thing for  himself,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
administrators  of  the  parish  fund  to  do  all 
for  him. 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Commissioners  are  in  no  want  of  a  basis, 
and  a  very  extended  one  too,  of  most  re- 
spectable and  impressive  testimonies  on 
which  to  found  their  decision.  They  have 
the  judgment  of  many  very  distinguished 
individuals,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
among  the  latter  some  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  in  Scotland,  to  keep  them  fully 
in  countenance.  What  we  want  is,  that 
there  shall  be  no  halting  between  two  opin- 
ions upon  this  question  ;  and  more  particu- 
larly, that  a  law  shall  not  be  given  forth  that 
might  warrant  a  larger  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  poor,  than  both  the  framers  and 
administrators  of  that  law  are  bona  fide  pre- 
pared to  realize.  Let  there  be  no  such  jug- 
glery practised  on  the  working  classes  and 
the  commonalty  of  Scotland,  as  a  smiling 
aspect  of  mercy  and  munificence  towards 
them  in  the  statute-book,  while  all  is  made 
to  frown  so  repulsively  upon  them  in  our 
courts  of  administration.  Whatever  the 
law  is  to  be,  let  it  not  be  such  a  law  as  shall 
promise  one  thing  and  perform  another.  If 
the  poor  man  who  can  earn  nothing  for  him- 
self, have  really  as  good  a  right  to  his  com- 
fortable subsistence,  as  a  creditor  has  to  the 
payment  of  his  debts, — and  the  law  by  de- 
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daring,  as  it  has  done,  in  his  favor,  actual- 
ly does  constitute  him  the  possessor  of  such 
a  right — then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
just  and  honorable,  let  the  pauper  have 
the  same  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  right  which  the  creditor  has  for  the  pro- 
secution of  his.  It  is  not  fair-dealing  with 
the  humbler  classes  of  society, — first  to  pro- 
claim by  act  of  Parliament  that  such  and 
such  are  their  dues,  and  then  to  plant 
scare-crows  in  the  way  of  their  attainment 
— such  scare-crows  as  have  been  devised 
both  by  the  Poor-law  of  Ireland,  and  the 
reformed  Poor-law  of  England;  and  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  population  of  both  coun- 
tries have  been  thrown,  and  most  naturally, 
into  the  festerment  of  an  universal  discon- 
tent. And  such  infallibly  will  be  the  up- 
shot in  Scotland,  if,  after  the  proclamation 
of  a  larger  and  more  liberal  system  of  relief 
than  heretofore,  the  expectations,  which  it 
is  fitted  to  awaken,  are  not  followed  up ; 
and  such  a  mockery  be  practised,  as  that  of 
throwing  more  widely  open  the  door  of  pub- 
lic charity,  and  then,  by  the  rigors  of  a 
stinted  or  severe  administration,  turning 
the  expectant  crowds  away  from  it.  We 
had  much  rather  that  Dr.  Alison's  views 
should  be  adopted  in  their  full  extent,  provi- 
ded  also  that  they  were  actedupon  totheirfuU 
extent^  than  that  by  an  ambiguous  and  mid- 
way system,  which  made  the  word  of  prom- 
ise to  the  ear  and  brake  it  to  the  hope, 
there  should  be  aught  like  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  population.  No  doubt,  we 
honestly  believe,  that  if  Dr.  Alison's  system 
were  acted  out,  its  manifold  evils,  nay,  ita 
total  untenableness,  would,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  become  palpable  to  the  whole 
community.  But  far  better  that  the  exper- 
imental demonsrtation  should  be  given,  and 
we  should  become  so  much  wiser  in  conse- 
quence, than  that  the  public  understanding 
should  be  mystified  by  a  wretched  compo- 
sition between  the  systems  of  a  voluntary 
and  compulsory  provision — whereby  the 
double  mischief  is  inflicted  of  slackening 
the  energies  of  the  one  system  and  disguis- 
ing the  evils  of  the  other.  Infinitely  better 
than  this  were  a  fair  and  full  competition 
between  the  two  systems,  and  under  the 
close  observation,  too,  of  intelligent  lookers- 
on, — ^nor  can  we  imagine  a  wiser  expedient 
for  this  than  what,  in  our  estimation,  is  so 
well  recommended  by  the  Commissioners, 
we  mean  a  Board  of  Supervision,  who 
might  receive  reports  from  every  separate 
locality  whence  they  require  one, — and  we 
would  add,  as  in  so  momentous  a  question 
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«8  this  all  should  be  above  board,  who  might 
lie  open  to  complaints  from  all  parts  of 
Scotland,  so  as  that  they  might  have  the 
most  ample  materials  before  them  on  which 
to  judge  of  the  operation  and  merits  and  re- 
sults of  the  respective  systems  in  all  different 
parishes.  We  are  thoroughly  aware  that  the 
administrators  of  a  fund  raised  by  assess- 
ment, doubtless  under  the  shrewd  apprehen- 
sion of  a  pressure  from  without  that  would 
speedily  overbear  them,  are  oflen  glad  to 
interpose  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ap- 
plication for  relief,  nay,  that  they  some- 
times resort  to  the  unfeeling  trickery  of  such 
delays  and  shameful  evasions  as  Dr.  Alison 
has  done  well  to  expose.  Now  we  would 
have  all  this  conclusively  done  away.  Let 
the  compulsory  system,  as  far  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners,  and  either 
with  or  without  his  modifications,  be  hon- 
estly followed  out — else  its  merits  or  de- 
merits will  not  have  been  fairly  exhibited. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  legal  system  of  charity 
in  Scotland,  let  it  be  fully  acted  out — both 
that  we  may  clearly  see  (which  we  should 
do  in  a  very  short  time,)  what  it  tends  to ; 
and  that  meanwhile  there  might  be  no  heart- 
burning among  the  people  because  of  its 
harsh  administration,  or  because  of  our 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  expectations 
which  ourselves  have  awakened. 

How,  then,  shall  we  proceed  to  test  the 
respective  merits  of  the  two  systems?  But 
let  us  first,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
affix  its  own  proper  denomination  to  each 
of  them.  We  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit 
of  distinguishing  the  one  by  the  epithet  of 
the  compulsory  or  legal,  and  the  other  we 
have  sometimes  termed  the  voluntary  method 
of  charity.  But  our  objection  to  the  latter  ap- 
pellative is,  that  it  has  already  become  the 
voxsignata  of  another  question — that  which 
relates  to  National  Edtablishraents  of  Reli- 
gion ;  and  so  might  operate  with  a  darkening 
and  transforming  influence  on  our  present 
subject,  by  awakening  the  prejudices  and  as- 
sociations which  belong  to  another  subject 
altogether  different  from  the  one  that  now 
engages  us,  It  is  well,  in  the  management 
of  one  controversy,  to  avoid  the  use  of  any 
names  that  may  have  acquired  the  proper- 
ties of  a  symbol  or  shibboleth  in  another 
controversy.  But  for  this,  the  epithet  "  vol- 
untary "  seems  a  very  good  one,  and  per- 
haps the  best,  for  the  designation  of  that 
system  of  public  charity  which  we  advo- 
cate. On  the  consideration  now  given, 
however,  we  shall  make  it  over  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  those  who  have  to  do  with 
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the  ecclesiastical  question ;  whereas,  in  the 
treatment  of  our  own,  or  the  economical 
question  of  pauperism,  we  shall  designate 
the  two  systems  of  charity  which  stand  op- 
posed to  each  other,  by  the  respective  epithets 
of  the  legal  and  the  gratuitous  systems. 

In  what  way,  then,  shall  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  two  syqtems  be  fully  and 
decisively  tried  1  The  tendency  is  to  make 
the  question  between  them  hinge,  but  with 
very  imperfect  data,  on  the  determination 
of  particular  cases.     For  example,  an  ap< 
plicant  comes  to  the  parochial  or  city  board 
of  administration,   and    n^akes  statement 
there  of  his  necessities — in  total  destitu- 
tion, let  us  imagine,  and  able  to  earn  no- 
thing.    The  conception  is,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  a  compulsory  provision  would  as- 
sign for  him  a  larger  allowance,  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  a  fund  raised  by  assessment, 
and  which  might  be  increased  indefinitely; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  advocates 
for  a  gratuitous  provision  would  labor  to 
put  him  off*  with  a  smaller  allowance,  as  be- 
ing aware  that  the  public  fund   at  their 
disposal,  made  up  of  spontaneous  contri- 
butions from  the  charitable,  was  of  precari- 
ous yet  very  limited  extent,  and  therefore 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it, 
unless  upon  the  system  of  a  very  rigid  and 
parsimonious  administration.     And  thus  it 
is,  that,  on  looking  singly  at  such  a  trans- 
action as  this,  the  seeming  kindness  is  all 
on  the  side  of  the  compulsory,  while  the 
seeming  harshness  and  severity  are  all  on 
the  side  of  the  gratuitous  system.     And 
when,  after  having  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion on  the  spirit  of  the  respective  adminis- 
trations, we  further  look  to  their  substantial 
effects  on  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  the  judg- 
ment is  a  most  natural  one — that  just  as 
palpably  as  that  half-a-crown  in  the  week 
can  purchase  a  greater  amount  of  main- 
tenance than  a  shilling   in  the  week,  so 
must  there  be  less  of  want  and  more  of  suffi- 
ciency among  the  humbler  classes  of  so- 
ciety under  the  one  economy  than  under 
the  other. 

It  has  been  said  so  oflen  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  gratuitous  system,  that  we  al- 
most grudge,  both  for  ourselves,  and  for 
the  sake  of  our  readers,  to  say  it  over 
again — that  this  humbler  ostensible  allow- 
ance, this  shilling  a-week,  does  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  amount  of  the  benefit  which 
under  their  system  accrues  to  the  poor.  In 
the  first  place,  they  contend,  that  when 
people  are  not  seduced  by  the  promises  of  it 
legal  charity  from  the  wholesome  and  re- 
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spectable  habit  of  a  reliance  opon  them- 
selves, then,  on  the  strength  of  their  own 
diligence  and  their  own  economy  together, 
far  fewer  instances  will  occur  of  such  as 
are  brought  to  the  melancholy  plight  of  a 
total  destitution  at  the  time  of  life  when  all 
strength  has  forsaken  them,  and  they  are 
able  to  do  nothing   for    themselves ;   or, 
in  other  words,  of  such  as  are  overtaken 
by  the  twofold  calamity  that  they  neither 
have  any  thing,  nor  can  earn  any  thing. 
But  this,  though  a  most  important  con- 
sideration truly,  does  not  just  meet  our 
supposition  of  one  who  had  actually  come 
to  the  bar  of  public  charity ;  and  with  the 
doitble  calamity,  too,  upon  him  both  of 
total  want  and  total  helplessness;   and  in 
which  case— ^a  oas^  sometimes,  at  least, 
of  real   occurrence    under   every  system, 
whether  it  be  of  greater  frequency  under 
one  system  than  another  or  not^how  can 
we  vindicate  our  own  paltry  allowance  of 
one  shilling  a  week,  as  contrasted  with  the 
more  generous  allowance  under  the  other 
system  of  halAa-crown  7    Our  reply  at  this 
next  stage  of  the  argument  is,  that  our  ad- 
versaries do  not  take  all  the  resources  of 
an  applicant  into  account,  when  they  admit 
no  other  element  into  their  computation 
than  his  own  earnings.     He  may  have  re- 
latives, who,  if  they  did  not  feel  released 
from  their  duties  by  the  promises  of  a  legal 
charity,  would  have  done  so  much  for  him. 
He  may  have  neighbors,  who,  if  not  divert- 
ed by  the  same  cause  from  the  sympathy 
and  the  aid  they  otherwise  had  rendered, 
would  have  done  so  much  more.     There 
might  be  wealthy  and  well-disposed  indi- 
viduals, whose  regards,  under  a  proper  local 
and  parochial  arrangement,  could  be  di- 
rected to  all  the  more  clamant  and  extra- 
ordinary cases;    but  such  private  charity 
a6  extra,  as   being  more  precarious  and 
really,  in  comparison  with  the  others,  far 
more  scanty  in  the  amount,  is  what  we  less 
count  upon  and  less  care  for.     Our  reply 
therefore  in  the  general  is  this— Let  the 
principles  of  prudence  for  oneself,  and  of 
affection,  both  relative  and  social,  for  others 
— principles  inserted,  by  the  strong  hand 
of  Nature,  in  the  human  constitution,  and 
which  Christianity  would  invigorate  still 
more— let  these  be  kept  in  free  and  'undis- 
turbed play  throughout  any  aggregate  of 
human   beings,  and  not  be  enfeebled  or 
paralyzed  by  the  devices  of  an  artificial 
charity  :  and  our  assertion  is,  that  we  shall 
both  have  fewer  poor,  and  these  few  more 
amply  provided  for,  under  the  system  which 
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is  advocated  by  us,  than  under  the  system 
which  is  opposed  to  it.  Nay,  to  us  it  would 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  but  expectation, 
if,  under  a  well-regulated  economy  such  as 
we  should  have  it,  we  were  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit as  the  triumphant  result  of  a  most  easy 
and  practicable  nlanagement,  or  as  the  tro> 
phy  of  its  success — that  should  there  ever 
occur  a  real  case  of  utter  and  extreme  re» 
sourcelessness,  where  there  were  no  rela- 
tives to  assist,  and  no  acquaintances  to  pity 
or  lend  a  helping  hand,  we  should  be  enabled, 
as  the  fruit  of  our  cheaper  though  far  kind- 
lier administration,  whenever  such  an  ex- 
ample of  unquestionable  and  well-authentH 
cated  want  or  wretchedness  came  before 
us,  to  deal  with  it  far  more  generously  than 
would  be  safe  or  possible  in  other  circum- 
stances, and  so  as  greatly  to  outpeer  the 
stinted  allowances  of  a  Poor-house. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  all  this  is  denied 
by  our  antagonists.  They  tell  us  of  cases, 
undoubted  cases,  where  an  assessment  ex- 
ists, and  yet  where,  within  its  region,  peo- 
ple are  to  be  found  who  are  both  industrious 
and  frugal — as  if  we  ever  imagined  that  a 
compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  would 
annihilate  these  principles;  or  as  if  it  were 
not  enough  for  our  argument  that,  as  far  as 
the  influence  of  the  system  was  concerned, 
it  tended  more  or  less  to  reduce  and  to  en- 
feeble them.  And  they  allege  the  same 
thing  of  the  relative  affections — as  if  it  had 
at  any  time  been  said  that  a  poor-rate  would 
eradicate  these  strong  instincts  of  nature, 
though  surely  it  were  most  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  it  should  reduce  the  operation  of 
them.  And  they  can  also  quote  examples, 
too,  of  countries  were  the  legal  system  of 
charity  is  established,  and  yet  where  neigh 
bors  still  continue  to  assist  each  other — as 
if  the  deadliest  mischief  might  not  ensue, 
although  the  habit,  at  one  time  vigorous 
and  entire,  were  not  extinguished,  but  had 
only  been  relaxed  and  become  less  pre.' 
valent  or  powerful  than  before.  Lastly^ 
they  can  produce  the  instances  of  many 
rich,  who,  over  and  above  the  levy  that  is 
made  upon  them  by  the  pauperism  of  their 
locality,  indulge  in  acts  of  private  gene- 
rosity besides — as  if  it  were  necessary,  for 
the  confirmation  of  our  views,  that  wher- 
ever the  relief  of  indigence  was  enforced 
by  law,  not  only  must  believolence  be 
diminished,  but  benevolence  must  wholly 
disappear.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  the 
tendency  of  things  is  in  that  direction, 
though  we  cannot  help  our  antagonists 
denying  even  this ;  and  it  were  certainly 
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most  difficult  to  gather  the  materials  for  a 
precise  arithmetical  refutation  of  them, 
from  the  ioner  recesses  whether  of  a  house- 
hold or  of  a  neighbi)rhood.  It  is  thus  that, 
notwithstanding  all  which  might  be  con- 
cluded from  the  known  laws  and  likeli- 
hoods of  human  nature,  they  may  yet  stand 
their  ground ;  and  on  the  strength  of  their 
alleged  instances,  who  can  hinder  them 
from  stoutly  affirming,  that  their  artificial 
provision  for  the  destitute  has  no  effect  in 
doing  away  the  anterior  natural  provision, 
and  not  even  in  lessening  the  amount  of 
it — that  it  does  not  supplant,  but  only  sup- 
plements what  they  get  otherwise :  and 
that  therefore  any  aliment  which  is  or- 
dained for  them  by  law  must  prove  a  clear 
addition  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor. 

We  therefore  repeat,  that  it  were  well  if 
the  argument  on  both  sides  were  now  ter- 
minated.   Surely  by  this  time  the  contro- 
vertists  have  well  nigh  said  their  all ;  and  it 
were  henceforth  most  desirable  that  the 
war  of  words  should  give  place  to  a  contest 
of  experiences.  We  in  truth  care  very  little 
whether  it  shall   be  the  legislation  of  the 
Commissioners  or  that  of  Dr.  Alison  which 
is  now  to  be  adopted — provided  only  that  it 
be  such  a  legislation  as  will  leave  room  for 
the  lessons  and    the    verifications    which 
might  yet  be  given  forth,  as  the  actual  re- 
sults of  trials  actually  made  and  fully  perse- 
vered in  till  they  were  historically  and  ex- 
ecutively brought  to  a  conclusion — so  that 
^he  question  at  issue  might  at  length  be  de- 
cided, not  on  the  fancies  of  speculation,  but 
on  the  findings  in  act  and  in  effect  of  a  real 
and  practical  operation.     Since  the  reason- 
ers  cannot  settle  the  difference  between 
them,  let  the  appeal  be  carried    from  the 
reasoners  to  the  doers ;  and  all  we  want  is, 
that  there  shall  not  be  such  a  legislation  as 
to  interpose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 
appeal.     The  Commissioners  are  probably 
not  aware  of  the  serious  difficulties  which 
their  proposed  Unions  of  parishes  would 
throw  in  the  way  of  making  any  attempt  in 
large  towns  to  proceed  on  the  gratuitous 
system,  and  so  as  to    demonstrate  at  all 
events  the  entire  safety,  and,  as  we  believe 
too,  the  triumphant  success  of  its  methods, 
even  in  the  worst  or  unlikeliest  places  that 
might  be  fixed  upon.    The  writer  of  this 
article  did  make  such '  an  attempt  in  Glas- 
gow in  the  poorest  quarter  of  the  city, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  a  population 
of  about  twelve  thousand ;  and  his  great 
difficulty,  his  only  one  in  fact,  lay,  not  in 
the  making  of  the  trial,  but  in  the  obtain* 
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ing  of  liberty  to  make  the  trial.    It  was  to 
surmount  the  obstruction  which  the  circum- 
stance of  Glasgow  being  civilly  held  as  one 
parish,  threw  in  the  way  of  a  separate  and 
independent  treatment  for  the  single  parish 
of  St.  John*s.     The  opposition  which  he 
had  to  encounter  at  the  first,  and  which  he 
used  to  term  the  legal  or  political  difficul- 
ties of  the  problem — these  he  admits  were  of 
a  truly  formidable  character,  and,  save  in  a 
conjunction  of  peculiar  circumstances,  could 
never  have  been  overcome.    The  natural  or 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  problem,  again, 
those  which  had  to  be  encountered  in  the 
actual  management  of  parish  cases,  and  con- 
verse on  the  question  of  their  neceEsities 
with  parish  families,  these  were  got  through, 
as  all  the  surviving  agents  can  attest,  with 
a  lightness  and  facility  which  surpassed  all 
expectation,  and  proved  quite  marvellous 
even  to    ourselves.    In    other    words,  the 
difficulty,  the  whole  difficulty,  lay,  not  in 
carrying  on  the  enterprise,  but  in  getting 
leave  to  begin  it.     Now,  the  proposed  law 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  union  of  par- 
ishes, unless  it  be  qualified  and  guarded  in 
a  certain  way,  may  put  an  extinguisher  on 
any  such  leave  in  all  time  coming.     We  do 
not  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  law,  nor 
shall  we   quarrel    indeed  with  any  general 
law  that  might  be  proposed — provided  that 
we  can  obtain  such  a  permissive  clause  as 
might  be  appended  to  any  law ;  and  the 
effect  of  which  should  be  to  empower  a  trial 
of  the  gratuitous  system  in  given  localities, 
and  on  certain  specified  conditions.     It  is 
needless  to  state  in  full  detail  what  these 
conditions  ought  to  be,  till  we  know  that 
the  idea  of  such  a  permissive  and  excep- 
tional clause  as  we  have  ventured  to  recom- 
mend, will  be  at  all  entertained.  Let  a  very 
general  outline,  then,  of  the  requisite  pro- 
vision for  this  object  suffice  for  the  present. 
First,  when  a  given  number  of  persons  con- 
nected by  property  or  residence  with  a  poor 
locality,  and  approved  of  as  competent  to 
their  offered  task,  whether  by  the  magis- 
trates and  council  in  towns,  or  by  the  pro- 
per local  authorities  in  the  country,  shall 
undertake  to  meet  all  new  cases  of  poor  per- 
sons, which  shall  occur  within  the  limits  of 
their  assumed  district,  from  means  of  their 
own  raising — they  shall  be  left  for  a  time  to 
the  uncontrolled  management  of  all  such 
cases,  subject,  however,  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  their  proceedings  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  place,  and  to  the  doty  of 
sending  reports  of  these  proceedings,  when- 
ever required  to  do  so  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
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pervision    for    ScotlsDi).     Secondly,  wbenf 
cases  of  lunacy  or  fever,  or  geneially  of  in- 1 
stitutional   disease   and    impotency,  occur 
within  the  said  locality,  these,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  families  to  which  they  belong, 
shall  be  sent  each  to  its  own  proper  hospital 
asylum;  and  if  not  admitted  gratuitously 
there,  shall  be  paid   for  by  an  assessment 
raised  in  the  usual  manner.     Third,  that 
the  district  thus  assumed  ^shall  have  the 
benefit  of  the  law  of  residence  for  their 
protection  against  the  influx  of  poor  from 
other  parishes,  and  that  these  parishes  shall 
have  the  same  protection  from  the  influx  of 
its  poor.     Fourth,  that  when  the  managers 
of  such  districts  shall  recommend  the  limi- 
tation of  public,  or  the  suppression  of  immo- 
ral houses,  to  the  proper  authorities,  their 
recommendations,  save  when  good  cause  is 
shown  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  uniformly 
acted  upon.  Lastly,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  poorer  localities  in   towns,  those 
whose  expense  to  the  fbnd  raised  by  assess- 
ment, for  the  seven  years  previous  to  their 
adoption  of  an  independent  management 
for  themselves,  has  exceeded  their  contri- 
bution by  the  levy  to  this  fund  during  the 
same  period,  shall    be    wholly  exonerated 
from  the  assessment,  so  soon  as  either  their 
old  paupers  have  all  died  away,  or  they 
have  otherwise  relieved  the  general  assess- 
ment of  all  further  charge  on  account  of 
them.     It  were  premature  to  enter  on  any 
discussion  for  the  object  either  of  qualifying 
any  of  these  provisions,  or  of  giving  them 
forth  in  more  explicit  detail.     Perhaps  it 
were  enough  if  a  general  power  were  vested 
in  city  and  provincial  authorities,  by  which 
they  might  grant  leave  to  parties,  who  will 
undertake  to  establish  the  gratuitous  sys- 
tem in  particular  districts,  on  such  terms  as 
might  be  agreed  upon. 

ft  gave  the  writer  of  this  Article  great 
pleasure,  many  years  ago,  to  receive  a  letter 
from  an  English  clergyman  of  talent  and 
energy,  and  who  had  paid  great  attention 
to  the  management  of  the  poor,  in  which 
this  very  idea  of  a  permissive  law,  (or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  a  permissive  clause 
in  the  bosom  of  an  imperative  law,)  is 
briefly  but  distinctly  brought  forward. 

"If power,"  he  writes,  "by  a  general  bill- 
was  given  to  vestries  to  make  experiments  and 
adopt  measures  suitable  to  themselves,  some 
materials  might  be  furnished  for  a  universal 
principle.  I  know  a  case  or  two,  where  the 
whole  property  of  a  parish  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  person,  and  that  a  person  who  saw  and  de* 
tenmned  to  meet  the  growing  evil ;  and  the 
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poor-rate  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  nothingi 
and  that  instantly.  There  is  a  case  you  may 
see  of  Mr.  Estcourt,  in  the  Report  for  better^ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  poor." 

Now,  however  clear  and  confident  are 
our  own  apprehensions  as  to  what  this  true 
and  universal  principle  is,  we  are  not  for 
dogmatizing  either  the  public  or  the  Parlia- 
ment into  an  immediate  verdict  in  our  fa- 
vor.    It  is  not  a  verdict  that  we  seek,  it  is 
a  trial.     We  would,  with    all    respect,  yet 
with  all  earnestness,  adjure  them  to  leave 
the  matter  open  for  such  experiments,  as 
might  at  least  add  to  our    materials  for  a 
principle  which  most  assuredly  they  have 
not  yet  found,  and  ought  still  to  be  in  quest 
of.    We    confess  ourselves  to  have   been 
fairly  wearied    out   by   those   lengthened 
ratiocinations,  which  it  is  now  quite  obvi- 
ous are  to  have  no  practical  issue;   and 
therefore  do  we  long  all  the  more  for  the 
multiplication  of  proofs,  not  as  argued  out, 
but  as  worked  out  into  actual  results.    Our 
demand  now,  in  short,  is  not  for  dogmata 
on  either  side  of  this  question,  but  for  do 
ings — and  these,  too,  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.     And    will    any  body  of  Com- 
missioners, whether  in  England  or  Scotland, 
tell  us  that  pauperism  is  a  topic  on  which 
their  minds  are  conclusively  made  up,  and 
that  they  are  quite  independent  of  all  fur- 
ther lessons  upon  the  subject — even  though 
experience  be  the  schoolmaster  that  offers 
them  ?    Do  they  stand  in  no  need  of  ma- 
terials  for  a  discovery,  because,  in  truth, 
they  have  already  discovered,  and  are  now 
in  possession  of,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
guidance  of  their  future  legislation  ?     We 
have  no  wish  to  force  any  ipse  dixit  of  ours 
on  the  acceptance  of  others ;  and  we  trust 
that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sufficiently 
modest  request,  when  the  whole  amount  of 
it  is,  that  all  room  and  opportunity  shall  not 
be  cut  off  for  the  trial  of  a  process  which 
might  lead  in  its  issues  to  the  extirpation, 
not  of  pauperism,  but  of  a  tax  for  the  ex- 
penses of  it.    This  is  a  proposal  which  we 
make  all  the  more  readily,  and  which  every 
one  must  see  might  be  acceded  to  all  the 
more  safely,  if  there  be  a  vigilant  Board  of 
Supervision  to  witness  and  watch  over  all 
the  proceedings;  and  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
public  that,  under  such  an  economy  as  we 
have  ventured  to  recommend,  the  poor,  in 
general,  are  as  comfortable  and  as  well  cared 
for,  and  the  deserving  poor  a  great  deal  more 
so,  than  in  most  other  parishes. 
But  while  we  thus  desiderate  a  larger  ex- 
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perience  under  the  cover  of  a  permissive 
law,  it  is  not  that  we  stand  in  need  of  it  for 
our  own  satisfaction,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  understanding,  which  is  yet  very  far 
from  being  satisfied.  In  justice  to  our  own 
views  we  must  aver,  that,  not  our  partiali- 
ties alone,  but  our  most  decided  convic- 
tions, have  long  been  on  the  side  of  the  gra- 
tuitous system — insomuch  that  without  one 
remainder  of  fear  or  misgiving,  we  feel  no 
doubt  whatever  that  such  a  tentative  pro- 
cess as  we  now  recommend,  would  very 
Boon  make  the  superior  comfort  and  efficacy 
of  this  system  quite  palpable  to  the  under- 
standings of  all.  The  writer  of  this  article 
did  make  the  trial  twenty-live  years  ago, 
and  with  a  success  which  went  far  beyond 
the  expectations  both  of  himself  and  of  all 
his  coadjutors — and  that  too  in  the  midst  of 
such  difficulties,  as  both  to  have  rendered 
his  own  undertaking  an  experimentum  cruets, 
and  to  supply  him  an  argumenium  a  fortiori 
in  favor  of  all  other  cases  when  once  these 
difficulties  are  cleared  away.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  locality  on  which  he  operat- 
ed, the  poorest  in  Glasgow,  had  a  popula- 
tion within  its  borders  of  twelve  thousand 
souls — but  let  this  in  every  future  enter- 
prise be  reduced  to  two  thousand,  the  prop- 
er maximum  for  a  parish,  and  what  an  in- 
conceivable lightening  of  the  task  1  In  the 
second  place,  we  had  to  support  all  our 
cases  of  institutional  disease,  which,  in  all 
the  new  attempts,  ought  to  be  otherwise 
provided  for.  In  the  third  place,  our  voice 
was  of  no  influence  for  the  restraint  or  the 
regulation  of  public  houses — a  mighty  re- 
form, and  by  which  we  might  dry  up  the 
most  deleterious  and  far  the  most  abundant 
source  of  pauperism.  In  the  fourth  place, 
we  had  no  protection  against  tho  influx  of 
the  poor  from  other  parishes,  which  greatly 
exceeded  the  efflux  of  our  own,  and  this 
proved  a  heavy  addition  to  the  expense  of 
our  operations.  And  lastly,  though  we  al- 
together relieved  the  assessment  in  Glas- 
gow from  our  own  poor,  yet  was  not  our 
parish  relieved  in  consequence  from  its 
share  of  the  assessment  for  the  general  poor 
of  the  city — an  injustice  this,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  hastened  the  termination  of 
'our  system  in  St.  John's,  but  not  till  after 
a  long  and  prosperous  administration  of 
eighteen  years;  or,  in  other  words,  not  till 
sfler  it  had  given  roost  unequivocal  proof  of 
its  own  efficacy,  and  that  but  for  the  dis- 
couragements which  were  laid  upon  it,  it 
night  have  remained  a  lasting  monument, 
•s  well  as  a  decisive  historical  lesson  for 
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the  truth  of  that  principle,  which  all  the 
oppositions  that  have  been  heaped  upon  it, 
have  only  served  the  more  to  confirm  and 
the  more  to  endear  to  us.  In  our  own 
minds  there  remains  not  the  shadow  of  ^  an 
apprehension  for  the  success  of  any  similar 
attempt,  made  with  all  the  advantages  that 
we  now  bargain  for,  on  so  limited  a  terri- 
tory as  we  have  now  specified — and  this  in 
the  very  worst  and  most  wretched  quarter, 
whether  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  which 
can  possibly  be  fixed  upon.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served that  the  existing  pauperism  is  left  to 
the  existing  means  for  the  support  of  it — 
gradually  therefore  to  disappear  with  the 
"dying  out  of  the  old  cases ;  and  that  the 
management  which  we  have  ventured  to 
propose  commences  only  with  the  new  ap 
plications.  We  confidently  predict  both 
the  final  success  and  perfect  facility  of  this 
operation ;  and  that  each  member  of  the 
agency  in  his  own  little  district  will  be  as> 
tonished  at  the  lightness  of  the  task  which 
he  has  taken  in  hand.  His  business,  of 
course,  will  be  to  make  a  thorough  invest!*' 
gation  of  each  new  case ;  and  then  first  to 
see  what  the  applicant  can  do  for  himself, 
and  then  what  his  relatives,  and  then  what 
his  neighbors  will  do  for  him.  He  may 
even  (though  this  will  be  seldom  necessary) 
on  the  failure  of  these  three  resources,  an- 
ticipate the  necessity  of  bringing  him  on  the 
local  and  voluntat^y  fund,  by  representing 
his  case  to  some  benevolent  acquaintance  of 
his  own.  He  will  soon  be  gratified  by  the 
discovery  of  a  ready  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  his  families  in  a  system  of  proced- 
ure which  has  so  much  of  conscience  and 
of  the  feelings  of  nature  upon  its  sjde ;  and 
that  by  the  time  the  old  pauperism  has  dis- 
appeared, the  new  pauperism,  if  indeed  any 
at  all  has  been  formed,  can  be  amply  sus- 
tained on  the  basis  of  the  gratuitous  system. 
So  much  for  one  locality,  the  success  in  the 
management  of  which  will  induce  imita- 
tions, progressing  from  one  parish  or  neigh- 
borhood to  another — ^so  as  that  not  by  a 
simultaneous,  but  by  a  successive  and 
piecemeal  operation,  a  compulsory  provision 
for  the  relief  of  indigence  may  at  length  be 
wholiy  cleared  away.* 

• 

*  We  are  sensible  that  our  brief  and  rapid 
description  of  this  retracing  process  must  ^ive 
a  most  imperfect  idea  of  it.  But  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  within  the  narrow  limits  of  such  an 
article  as  ours;  and  therefore, although  we  ior 
cur  the  awkwardness  of*  a  reviewer  merring  to 
a  woric  of  his  own,  we  will  venture  to  state  Uiai 
a  more  explicit  and  lull  description  is  to  be 
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Bat  the  qaestion  requires  not  only  a  cer- 
tain parochial  treatment,  that  it  might  be 
rightly  conducted  in  individual  localities — 
it  also  requires  a  certain  parliamentary 
treatment,  that  it  might  be  rightly  set  ago- 
ing over  the  country  at  large.  And  it  were 
well  for  this  latter  purpose  that  legislators 
at  all  times  understood  the  difference,  both 
in  point  of  import  and  effect,  between  an 
imperative  and  a  permissive  law ;  and  what 
the  occasions  were  on  which  the  latter,  and 
not  the  former,  was  the  advisable  kind  of 
legislation.  Gilbert's  Act  is  one  of  the 
earlier  attempts  at  the  reformation  of  En- 
glish pauperism  ;  and,  whatever  the  merits 
might  be  of  the  parochial  process  laid 
down,  it  went  right  to  work  parliamentarily 
— for  it  was  made  not  an  imperative,  but  a 
permissive  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  parish- 
es were  not  required  whether  they  would  or 
not,  but  only  empowered  if  they  would,  to 
.  adopt  its  provisions.  And  accordingly  a 
good  many  parishes  did  adopt  them ;  but 
his  method  was  not  found  to  answer,  or,  at 
least,  did  not  so  take  as  to  induce  a  very 
great  number  of  institutions  :  and  thus,  af- 
ter making  way  through  a  small  part  of 
England,  it  ceased  to  be  in  request,  and  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  specific  against  the 
disorders  of  pauperism.  And  the  same  of 
Sturge  Bourne's  Act,  a  more  recent  attempt 
at  reformation — a  permissive  law,  too,  or 
one  which  but  empowered,  and  did  not  re- 
quire parishes  to  adopt*  its  provisions.  It 
<  was  more  full  of  promise,  and  more  popular 
than  the  former,  and  therefore  more  exten- 
sively acted  on ;  but  it,  too,  has  only  had  a 
limited  progress,  and,  al\er  having  run  its 
.  course,  is  no  longer  confided  in  as  an  infal- 
lible cure  for  the  evils  of  pauperism.  Nei- 
ther of  these  Acts  did  harm.  The  parishes 
which  did  not  adopt  them,  could  not  suffer 
by  them ;  and  the  parishes  which  did, 
though  not  so  successful  as  to  hold  out  a 
light  and  an  example  for  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land, enjoyed,  during  at  least  the  first  years 
of  their  more  careful  administration,  while 
the  regimen  was  still  new  and  under  trial, 
a  temporary  interregnum,  to  say  no  more, 
of  economy  and  good  order.  But,  again, 
when  Mr.  Kennedy  attempted  to  reform  the 
pauperism  of  Scotland  some  twenty  years 
ago,  while  we  hold  him  right  on  the  paro- 
chial treatment  of^his  matter,  we  think  him 
to  have  been  very  far  wrong  in  its  Parlia- 

'  met  with  in  a  small  volume  entitled  ^  On  the 
Sufficiency  of  the  Parochial  System  without  a 

>  Poor  R^te,  for  the  right  managemept  of  the 
Poor." 
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mentary  treatment — the  Bill  which  he  in 
troduced  being  for  an  imperative,  and  no 
for  a  permissive  law.  And  so  it  called 
forth  a  very  general  resistance  in  Scotland 
— the  assessed  parishes  there  not  being 
prepared  for  having  the  gratuitous  system 
forced  upon  them,  though  they  could  not 
have  objected  to  such  parishes  as  would, 
availing  themselves  of  a  permissive  law,  and 
making  the  trial  of  it.  And  further,  it  had 
been  well,  could  our  present  HomQ  Secre- 
tary have  adverted  to  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  imperative  and  the  permissive, 
at  the  time  when  the  proposal  was  made  to 
him  for  the  introduction  of  a  permissive 
clau.se  in  favor  of  the  gratuitous  system  into 
his  last  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill ;  and 
then  possibly  he  might  not  have  rejected  it, 
on  the  plea  that  such  a  system  was  altog^ 
ther  foreign  to  the  habits  and  the  inclinfr* 
tions  of  Englishmen — for  though,  of  the 
ten  thousand  parishes  in  England,  only  a 
dozen,  in  the  Jirst  instance^  had  acted  on 
the  permission,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
clause  would  have  been  served  by  it.  It  is 
good  to  multiply  and  to  vary  experiments 
which  can  do  no  harm,  and  by  which  at 
length  a  light  might  be  evoked  upon  this 
question,  which  all  men  might  see  is  pre- 
eminently needed  both  by  statesmen  and  by 
the  public  at  large.  We  do  hope,  ther&> 
fore,  that  one  or  other  of  our  Scotch  mem- 
bers will  secure  the  insertion  of  some  such 
clause  as  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  in 
any  measure  grounded  on  this  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  which  might  come  be- 
fore Parliament.  It  might  prove  of  the 
greatest  eventual  importance.  It  might 
afford  an  opening  for  such  experimental 
demonstrations  as  will  at  length  open  the 
eyes  of  the  country,  and  save  us  from  a  vevy 
great  calamity. 

But  ere  we  have  brought  these  observa^ 
tions  to  a  close,  let  us  briefly  consider  the 
reasonings  of  Dr.  Alison,  in  his  present 
work,  that  we  may  see  whether  they  are  in- 
deed so  very  strong  as  to  forbid  not  the 
establishment  only,  but  even  so  much  as 
the  entertainment  and  the  trial,  though  in 
places  that  are  disposed  for  it,  of  any  syfr- 
tem  which  is  opposite  to  his  own. 

First,  then,  he  often  e.\emplifies  the  no% 
unusual  practice  among  pleaders,,  of  s^ 
magnifying  the  topic  of  controversy,  as  to 
invest  it  with  supreme  influence,  and  ex- 
clude the  consideration  of  all  other  influen- 
ces which  can  affect  the  state  of  society. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that 
the  peasantry  of  our  Lowlands  are  in  a 
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higher  state  of  com  fort  and  sufficiency  than 
those  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  But 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  this  is  a 
difference  which  obtains  between  them  irre- 
spectively of  a  poor-rate — just  as  by  the 
operation  of  causes  altogether  distinct  from 
the  influence  of  a  poor-rate,  the  hinds  of 
Norway  are  in  a  better  economic  condition 
than  the  savages  either  of  Kanischatka  or 
Labrador.  But  this  consideration  has  no 
effect  on  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Alison.  So 
long  as  he  is  discussing  a  poor-rate,  it  for 
the  time  being  is  all  in  all  with  him.  The 
whole  of  his  mind's  eye  is  taken  up  with  it ; 
and  so  he  lays  hold  of  the  single  county  of 
Berwick,  where  an  assessment  has  been  es- 
tablished for  one  or  two  generations,  and 
plays  it  off  against  other  districts  in  Scot- 
land which  remain  unassessed.  It  would 
have  made  a  far  sounder  argument,  if,  in- 
stead of  bringing  its  parishes  into  juxtapo- 
sition with  those  of  the  far  Highlands,  he 
had  attempted  an  immediate  comparison 
with  the  parishes  exclusively  agricultural 
in  the  neighboring  county  of  East  Lothian. 
He  reminds  us  of  those  reasoners  a  few 
years  back,  who  suspended  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  the  two  populations  of 
England  and  Ireland,  on  the  presence,  in 
the  one  country,  and  the  want,  in  the  other, 
of  their  own  favorite  specific  of  a  poor-rate 
— which  specific  has  now  been  spread,  like 
a  healing  plaster,  over  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  we  should  like  to  know  what  its 
healing  influence  has  been,  or  if  Ireland  is 
a  whit  the  better  of  it.  The  truth  is,  that 
Father  Mathew,  and  that  too  out  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  people  themselves,  or  by  di- 
verting: their  own  means  from  a  worse  to  a 
better  channel  of  expenditure,  has  done 
them  infinitely  more  good  than  ever  need 
be  expected  from  this  device,  at  the  best  of 
very  doubtful,  or  as  we  think,  of  most  mis- 
chievous operation.  It  would  have  been 
greatly  more  logical  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ali- 
son, and  his  comparisons  besides  would 
have  been  far  more  instructive,  had  they 
been  instituted  between  different  parts  of  a 
country,  either  both  with,  or  both  without 
the  regimen  of  a  Poor-La w.  He  might 
thus  have  found,  for  example,  at  least  a  few 
vears  ago,  that  the  peasantry  of  Northum- 
berland were  in  a  far  better  state  than  those 
of  Sussex,  with  this  only  noticeable  differ- 
ence between  them,  that,  in  the  latter  coun- 
ty, they  had  proceeded  much  farther  in  his 
own  favorite  direction,  of  larger  allowances 
and  a  heavier  poor-rate.  Or  if  he  had 
passed  over  to  Ireland  at*  the  time  when 
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they  had  no  poor-rate,  and  compared  its 
province  of  Ulster  with  the  three  other  pro- 
vinces, he  would  have  fonnd  the  difference 
between  a  prosperous  and  a  wretched  com- 
monalty— with  no  other  difference  to  ac- 
count for  it,  than  that  the  one  region  was 
the  seat  of  a  dark  and  degrading  supersti- 
tion, while  in  the  other  he  beheld  the  effects 
of  an  active  and  enlightened  Protestantism. 
Or,  in  other  words,  he  might  thus  have 
learned  how  much  could  be  achieved  by 
the  simple  operation  of  moral  causes.  The 
Commissioners  have  not  fallen  into  this  er- 
ror of  Dr.  Alison's.  They  advert,  and  with 
sound  judgment,  to  the  difference  which 
obtains  between  the  standard  of  enjoyment 
in  different  places,  when  they  tell  us  : — "  It 
is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  should  always  be  judged 
of  with  reference  to  that  of  the  working 
classes.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  the 
Notes,  particularly  those  of  them  relating 
to  cases  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  will 
convey  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the 
discomforts  of  the  poor." 

But  what  most  of  all  pnts  us  irreconcile- 
ably  at  variance  with  Dr.  Alison^  is  his  total 
misapprehension,  as  we  think,  of  the  real 
state  and  capabilities  of  the  common  people. 
Because  it  so  happens  that  the  poor  of  a 
certain  parish  are  kept  in  great  comfort  by 
the  liberality  of  certain  benevolent  individu- 
als, he  infers  (and  the  inference  is  altogether 
his  own,  not  that  of  the  witness  on  whose 
testimony  he  is  reasoning)  that  they  are  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  these  liberalities; 
and  that  were  it  not  for  this  **  accident  heu- 
reux,"  as  he  terms  it,  there  would  be  no 
security  against  the  evils  of  their  destitu- 
tion. Now,  in  opposition  to  this,  we  most 
confidently  affirm,  that  throughout  any  Bg-> 
gregate  of  two  thousand  human  beings 
placed  anywhere  in  our  own  land — if  not  at 
the  time  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  not  perverted  from  their  natural  and  or- 
dinary habits  by  the  artificial  and  injudi- 
cious treatment  of  them — all  that  is  given 
from  without  for  the  relief  of  their  indigence 
is  but  the  merest  bagatelle,  when  put  by  the 
side  of  what  is  given  and  received  by  the 
operation  of  an  internal  charity  among 
themselves.  We  say  not  this  to  exonerate 
the  rich  ;  nor  should  we  scruple  to  exact  a 
ten-fold  greater  liberality  at  their  hands, 
than  they  have  ever  yet  been  asked  to  be- 
stow, for  the  support  of  those  higher  chari- 
ties, which  have  respect  to  the  health,  and 
the  morals,  and  the  Christian  instruction  of 
the  people  at  large.    But  we  say  it,  becaoae 
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we  rejoice  to  believe,  that,  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  community  every  where,  there 
do  exist  the  means  and  the  materials  of  sub- 
sistence, nay  even  of  comfort,  in  far  ampler 
and  more  equal  diffusion  than  is  at  all  patent 
to  the  glance  of  cursory  observers — and  this 
not  from  any  **  accident  heureux,"  but  from 
such  arrangements  of  a  bounteous  Provi- 
dence as  are  permanent  and  well-nigh  uni- 
versal— not  an  accident,  but  an  essential  in 
the  constitution  of  human  society,  and  the 
actual  ordering  of  human  affairs.  We  are 
abundantly  sensible  that  these  gifts  of  a  gra- 
cious heaven  are  often  miserably  abused ; 
but  what  we  contend  for  is,  that  from  the 
abuse,  and  not  the  absence  of  them,  pro- 
ceeds far  the  greatest  amount  of  that  want 
and  wretchedness  which  prevail  amongst  us. 
From  the  very  magnitude  of  the  abuse,  in- 
deed, we  can  infer  the  magnitude  of  the 
provision  which  exists  within  the  limits  of 
every  locality.  The  slowness  of  perception 
in  this  matter,  both  on  the  part  of  sentimen- 
talists and  reasoners,  is  quite  marvellous — 
and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  most  authen- 
tic and  thoroughly  ascertained  statements 
in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  We  are  told  by  Sheriff  Alison 
that  the  sura  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  is  spent  every  year  upon  these  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow  alone,  and  this  chiefly  he 
says  by  the  lower  orders,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  £A  a  head,  not  for  each  family  but  for 
each  individual  of  the  population,  tanta- 
mount to  <£8000  a  year  for  every  plebeian 
section  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  :  and 
yet,  in  the  face  of  this  announcement,  are 
we  told  in  effect  by  Dr.  Alison,  that  but  for 
the  "  accident  heureux  **  of  a  few  resident 
wealthy  among  them,  there  can  no  security 
be  found  against  their  extreme  destitution, 
but  in  his  favorite  scheme  of  a  poor-rate ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  unseen  thousands 
which  might  be  better  spent  go  for  nothing 
in  his  estimation,  while  the  palpable  hun- 
dreds, whether  from  the  donatives  of  the 
wealthy,  or  from  the  allowances  of  a  public 
charity,  are  all  in  all  with  him.  Verily  the 
data  and  the  conclusions  of  these  two  most 
strenuous  advocates  for  a  Scottish  poor-law, 
hang  most  loosely  together ;  while,  for  our- 
selves, we  can  at  least  say  that  our  own 
doctrine  and  our  own  experience  are  in 
most  perfect  keeping  the  one  with  the  other. 
The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  fortune 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  economical  man- 
agement of  the  poorest  locality  in  Glasgow, 
and  that  not  of  two  thousand  but  of  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants^  which  was  cleared  of 
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the  compulsory  provision  for  its  poor  in  not 
many  months — and  this  most  assuredly  with* 
out  the  '*  accident  heureux"  of  large  and 
liberal  dispensations  from  the  wealthy^ 
which  formed  but  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  what  the  next  door  neighbors  were  natu- 
rally inclined  to  bestow,  and  actually  did 
bestow  on  each  other.*  Our  experience 
there  has  left  behind  it  the  indelible  lesson 
of  love  and  respect  for  the  common  people, 
who  if  but  frankly  and  rationally  managed, 
could  be  easily  rendered  the  most  effective 
instruments  of  their  own  amelioration. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  their  co- 
operation and  good-will  in  behalf  of  that 
which  is  based  on  what  is  right,  and  which 
their  own  consciences  must  readily  go  along 
with.  When  we  and  our  coadjutors  found 
it  so  very  practicable  thus  to  deal,  and  thus 
to  succeed  with  12,000  people,  we  cannot 
but  look  on  the  success  as  certain  with  lo- 
calities of  two  thousand  people,  and  that  bj 
very  moderate  means,  and  with  very  mode- 
rate trouble  in  the  hands  of  a  much  smaller 
agency  than  we  had  occasion  to  employ. 
We  feel  no  anxiety  respecting  the  general 
provisions  of  the  forthcoiping  Bill,  if,  by  a 
permissive  clause,  it  will  but  leave  room 
and  liberty  for  the  spread  of  such  undertak- 
ings— when  it  could  be  made  clear  as  day, 
that  with  a  system  of  charity  acting  in  its 
own  proper  character,  and  freed  from  the 
enforcements  of  law,  the  charity  of  the 
statute-book,  at  least  for  the  relief  of  indi- 
gence, is  altogether  uncalled  for. 

But  again,  if  we  hold  him  to  be  wrong 
on  the  arithmetic  of  the  question,  or  in  his 
computations  respecting  the  amount  of  ma- 
teriel  for  charity  which  exists  among  the 
common  people,  we  hold  him  to  be  still  more 
flagrantly  wrong  in  the  ethics  of  the  ques- 
tion, or,  in  his  imagination,  most  injurious, 
we  think,  and  degrading  to  these  said  com- 
mon people,  as  if  such  were  their  circum- 
stances and  such  their  necessities  that  they 
ought  to  be  released  from  the  morale  of 
charity.  When  we  venture  to  express  our 
satisfaction  and  our  poniidence  in  that 
most  beautiful  law  of  nature  by  which  the 
sympathy  of  neighbors,  even  in  the  most 
plebeian  districts,  is  ever  sure  to  come  forth 
in  timely  adaptation  towards  the  distresses 
of  its  own  immediate  vicinity,  he  tells  us 
that  this  is  not  a  resource  which  ought  to  be 
counted  on-^for  it  were  allowing  the  poor 
to  help  the  poor.    Now  this  is  not  only 

*  The  Darrative  of  the  whole  proceM  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  referred  to  in  our  last  foQt*note. 
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,  what  we  would  allow  but  would  encourage 
to  the  uttermost.  The  kind  and  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure  quoted  in  our  last  para- 
graph, prove  that  there  is  at  least  a  some- 
thing among  them  which  might  be  applied 
otherwise  ;  and  we  should  deem  it  far  worse 
than  morbid  humanity,  we  should  look  upi- 
on  it  as  an  outrage  on  the  prerogatives  of 
that  moral  nature  which  they  possess  in  com- 
mon with  ourselves,  did  we  offer  to  lay  an 
interdict  on  any  brother  of  our  species,  how- 
ever humble,  from  making  such  an  applica- 
tion of  his  means  as  to  himself  seemeth  good, 
to  the  wants  and  the  sufferings  of  his  fel- 

'  low-men.  We  are  aware  that,  as  if  to  make 
this  view  of  ours  all  the  more  obnoxious, 
they  would  accuse  us  of  a  something  more 
than  simply  allowing  the  poor  to  help  the 
poor.  They  express  it  otherwise,  and 
call  it  leaving  the  poor  to  help  the  poor. 
Now  we  are  not  lor  leaving  or  for  turn 
ing  our  backs  upon  the  poor  in  any  way — 
or,  to  make  use  of  the  significant  scriptural 
expression,  we  would  not  have  any  man  to 
hide  himself  from  his  own  flesh;  but  rather 
that  the  moral  superintendent  of  every  little 
district  should  hold  the  most  frequent  con- 
verse and  companionship  with  all  its  fami- 
lies. Only  we  hold  that  there  were  far 
more  of  wisdom  and  correct  principle  in  his 
management,  if,  instead  of  superseding  their 
own  spontaneous  liberalities,  he  offered 
rather  to  countenance  and  to  share  in  them 
— to  head  their  subscription  paper,  and  tu 
solicit,  nay,  to  stimulate  their  own  little  of- 
ferings for  any  case  or  visitation  of  distress 
which  may  have  occurred  within  the  sphere 
of  his  superintendence.  Each  individual 
contribution  might  be  small,  but  if  invested 
with  aught  of  the  moral  grandeur  which  our 
Saviour  in  the  gospel  has  conferred  on  the 
widow's  mite,  every  enlightened  friend  of 
his  species  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
and  to  rejoice  in  it.  But  in  the  aggregate 
he  will  find,  of  these  united  offerings,  to  his 
delight  and  surprise,  that  they  are  not  small; 
and  that  the  difficulty  which  perhaps  at  the 
outset  looked  so  formidable,  is  most  easily 
got  over,  and  in  a  way  far  more  kindly  and 
effective,  than  by  leaving  it  in  the  iisual 
careless  and  cold-blooded  style  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  a  poor-house.  This  method 
of  going  to  work  we  hold,  in  the  face  of 
every  invective  to  the  contrary,  to  be 
greatly  the  more  Christian  and  the  more 
compassionate  of  the  two,  besides  that  it 
proceeds  on  a  far  truer  perception  both  of 
human  nature  and  of  what  is  due  to  it. 
Another  and  frequently  reiterated  maxim 
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of  Dr.  Alison's  is — that  the  whole  burden 
of  this  world's  charity  should  not  be  made 
to  lie  on  the  truly  benevolent,  but  that  the 
selfish  should  be  forced  by  law  to  share 
in  it.  He  is  far  from  singular  in  this  max- 
im, for  in  truth  it  has  been  an  engine  of 
mighty  practical  operation  for  speeding  on- 
ward the  pauperism  of  our  land.  It  is  to 
the  influence  of  this  maxim  that  Ireland  is 
mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  her 
poor-law — one  great  object  of  which  was  to 
compel  a  portion  of  their  wealth  from  the 
absentee  proprietors.  And  it  is  to  precise- 
ly the  same  maxim  that  we  can  trace  the 
piecemeal  and  successive  entry  of  the  sys- 
tem into  our  Scottish  parishes, — a  system 
which  first  broke  out  in  plague-spots  here 
and  there  along  the  border  of  contiguous  and 
contagious  England,but  which  has  since  run 
like  a  spreading  leprosy,  over  an  expanse  of 
territory  that  is  every  year  becoming  larger 
than  before.  In  every  instance,  we  believe, 
of  its  having  been  adopted,  the  most  telling 
argument  in  its  favor  was  that  it  brought  in 
the  non<resident  and  of\en  the  unwilling  her- 
itors as  contributors,  whether  they  would  or 
not,  to  the  parochial  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.*  Nevertheless,  and  in  opposition 
to  this  maxim,  very  generally  adopted  and 
acted  upon  as  it  has  been,  we  must  give  in 
our  dissent  from  it.  We  believe  that  those 
whQ  have  given  way  to  it,  we  mean  the  her- 
itors who  to  lighten  their  own  burden  forced 
on  the  exchange  of  the  old  gratuitous  for 
the  now  compuUory  system  in  our  assessed 
parishes,  have  been  signally  defeated  in 
their  object ;  and  that  they  will  soon  find, 
if  they  have  not  already  found  it,  how  their 
own  share  of  the  tax  for  charity  will  great- 
ly outrun  the  expense  of  all  their  previous 
free-will  offerings  in  its  cause.  But  this  is 
not  our  argument,  however  fit  for  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  selfishness  of  those  who  seek 
to  be  relieved  either  from  the  cost  of  hu- 
manity or  the  labor  of  it.  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  mongrel  benevolence  of  those 
who,  to  ease  themselves  by  getting  others 
to  share  it  with  them,  have  become  parties 
to  the  introduction  of  a  system  which  turns 
what  ought  ever  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
love  and  spontaneous  good-will  into  a  mat- 
ter of  fierce  and  angry  litigation — and  a  sys- 
tem, too,  under  which  the  poor  of  oqr  land 
will   become    more  worthless   and    more 

*  The  moit  freqnent  argmnent  that  we  heard  in 
Glasgow  on  the  tide  of  aneauDente  wee,— -bow 
«Ue  can  we  get  at  Mr.  Carrick,-*a  feptlemiui  de- 
ceased moDy  yeara  ago  and  underatood,  at  that 
time,  to  bo  worth  half  a  million. 
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wretched  than  before.  We  can  regard 
them  in  no  other  light  than,  as  in  eflfect,  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  and  the  cruellest 
enemies  of  the  poor,  though  they  meant  it 
not  so.  We  do  not  seek  from  them  any  aid 
or  co-operation ;  and  would  gladly  blow  the 
trumpet  of  Gideon,  that  such  faint-hearted 
warriors  might  retire  from  the  field  of  this 
contest  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  and 
leave  us  to  achieve  the  victory,  though  with 
no  other  elements  to  work  upon  than  the  in- 
telligence and  the  capabilities  of  the  people 
themselves. 

The  next  error  that  we  ascribe  to  Dr.  Al- 
ison implies  the  misconception  on  his  part, 
DOt  as  in  the  two  former  instances  of  an  eth- 
ical, but  of  an  experimental  truth.  He 
tells,  and  tells  us  truly,  that  a  wretched  pop- 
ulation are  generally  a  worthless  population, 
and  that,  with  the  despair  of  extreme  want, 
both  improvidence  and  crime  are  most  fre- 
quently and  most  naturally  associated.  He 
sees,  and  with  just  discernment  too,  the 
contemporaneousness  of  these  two  elements ; 
but  he  mistakes  altogether,  we  think,  the  or- 
der of  their  succession,  or  their  order  in 
point  of  cause  and  eSect«  He  inverts  the  right 
process,  and  hopes  to  elevate  their  charac- 
ter through  the  medium  of  a  higher  physical 
and  economical  comfort,  instead  of  raising 
their  comfort  through  the  medium  of  their 
improved  character  and  habits.  He  would, 
therefore,  address  himself,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  that  which,  in  his  estimation, 
claims  the  antecedency,  and  so  would  pro- 
pose, as  his  specific,  a  larger  pecuniary  ad- 
ministration, the  sure  effect  of  which,  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  Union  Committee  as  is  re- 
commended by  the  Commisioners,  holding 
distant,  and  hurried,  and  superficial  con- 
verse with  a  host  of  miscellaneous  cases 
brought  under  their  notice  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  would  be,  as  far  as  worthless  re- 
cipients are  concerned,  to  inflame  and  ali- 
ment the  moral  disease,  which,  with  him, 
is  the  accompaniment,  and  with  us  the 
cause,  of  that  great  evil,  in  the  extirpation 
of  which  both  of  us  would  alike  rejoice. 
But  we,  in  accordance  with  our  reverse 
views  of  the  actings  and  reactings  between 
penury  and  profligacy,  would  go  otherwise 
to  work, — willing  not  to  undertake  the  ex- 
istent pauperism,  but  to  provide  against  all 
the  eventual  and  future  pauperism,  and  this 
in  any  district  or  any  number  of  districts, 
however  destitute  or  depraved,  which  the 
adversaries  whom  we  challenge,  would  they 
only  dare  us  to  the  proof,  might  choose  to 
fix  upon.  Each  of  these,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said^  should  not  exceed  two  thousand 
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of  a  population;  and  what  we  affirm  is, 
that  no  such  want,  and  no  such  wickedness, 
exist  any  where  as  should  scare  us  from 
the  enterprise,  and  without  an  assessment 
of  both  its  moral  and  economical  ameliora- 
tion. The  old  pauperism  would,  in  the 
hands  of  its  present  general  administrators, 
be  getting  lighter  and  easier  every  year ; 
and  nothing,  we  contend,  will  be  found 
lighter  and  easier,  by  the  local  administra- 
tors whom  we  propose,  than  to  restrain  the 
new  pauperism  within  the  most  moderate 
and  manageable  limits,  or  even  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  it  altogether.  And  to  ap- 
pease the  suspicion  of  aught  like  jugglery 
or  injustice  on  our  part,  we  invite  the  ut- 
most vigilance  over  us  of  the  Board  of  Su* 
pervision.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  under 
such  a  regimen,  the  beautiful  and  beneficial 
alliance  will  often  be  exemplified  between  a 
right  moral  and  a  right  economical  state,  or^ 
between  what  may  be  called  the  well-con- 
ducted and  the  well-conditioned  in  the  state 
of  families.  But  Dr.  Alison  utterly  mistakes 
it,  he  fails  to  make  a  most  essential  discrim- 
ination In  this  matter,  when,  becausepf  the 
connection  which  subsists  between  those  two 
terms,  bethinks,  that  by  supplying  either  of 
them  any  how,  the  other  will  be  infallibly 
made  good.  It  is  very  true  that  a  plebeian  fa- 
mily in  respectable  comfort,  will  be  very  gen- 
erally found  a  family  of  decent  and  respect- 
able character.  But  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  whether  the  materials  of 
that  comfort  have  been  earned  and  hus- 
banded by  themselves,  and  so  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  fruit  of  their  own  previous 
industry  and  thrift;  or  whether  the  very, 
same  materials  have  been  reared  up  by  those 
now  larger  and  more  liberal  administra- 
tions of  the  poor's-money,  for  which  our 
antagonists  contend.  And  not  only  do  they 
overlook  this  distinction,  but  what  is  it  tbey 
propose  ? — not  to  give  such  allowances  as 
might  save  from  the  miseries  of  want  (the 
original  purpose  of  a  legal  charity)  ;  but 
such  allowances  as  might,  by  a  consequent- 
elevation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  poor, 
induce  that  elevation  in  their  principles  and 
views,  which  the  more  recent  advocates  of 
a  compulsory  system  so  vainly  reckon  upon 
— as  if  this  moral  superstructure  were  spon- 
taneously to  arise  from  the  foundation  which 
they  would  thus  provide  for  it.  Not  only 
will  they  be  disappointed  in  this,  but  the 
enormous  expenditure  required  to  make  it 
good,  would  of  itself  make  it  palpable  to  the 
whole  country,  in  a  few  weeks,  that  matters, 
under  such  an  economy,  could  not  possibly 
go  on  ;  or,  if  so  committed  that  we  must 
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persevere,  then,  in  a  few  years,  should  we 
find  that  all  the  barriers  and  safeguards  of 
property  were  levelled  to  the  ground, — the 
sources  of  our  nation's  prosperity  wholly 
swept  away. 

Yet,  however  much  we  hold  Dr.  Alison 
to  have  failed  in  theparticulais  just  noted, 
there  is  one  reasoning  of  his  which  we  re- 
gard as  wholly  incontrovertible.  It  is  when 
he  demonstrates,  not  absolutely  and  in  itself, 
but  as  against  the  Commissioners,  the  rights 
of  the  able-bodied  laborer.  It  is  they  in 
fact,  who,  by  their  own  concessions,  have 
placed  him  on  this  vantage-ground.  We 
do  not  see  with  Dr.  Alison,  that  relief 
should  be  granted  to  the  destitute  of  any 
class,  tn  the  form  of  a  legal  right;  but  we 
see  precisely  as  he  does,  when  he  pleads, 
asd  that  most  ably  and  irresistibly,  the 
at  least  equal  right  of  the  able-bodied  labor- 
er, and,  therefore,  that  they  who  grant  the 
one  are  fully  committed  to  grant  the  other 
also.  Where  is  the  difference — for  in  truth 
we  cannot  perceive  it— on  the  ground  ei- 
ther of  equity  or  of  humane  feeling,  be- 
tween the  applicant  for  charity  who  is  not 
able  to  work,  and  the  applicant  who  is  not 
able  to  obtain  work'?  We  conceive  alike 
of  both,  that  they  have  a  full  claim  upon 
our  humanity,  and  that  in  every  small 
enough  and  well-constituted  district,  hu- 
manity could  be  made  to  provide  for  both 
in  the  best  way  possible.  We,  at  the  same 
time,  think  that  law  has  done  a  world 
of  mischief  by  the  way  in  which  she  has  in- 
terfered on  behalf  of  either ;  and  that  she 
overstepped  her  own  proper  boundaries, 
when  in  applying  her  enforcements  to  the 
duties  which  obtain  between  man  and  man, 
she  crossed  the  line  which  separates  be- 
tween the  two  virtues  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice. But  she  has  passed  the  rubicon ;  and 
the  inconsistencies  and  difficulties  in  which 
she  has  been  consequently  entangled,  prove 
clearly  to  otir  apprehension  that  she  has  got 
within  a  domain  through  which  she  cannot 
cfearly  see  her  way,  and  just  because  it  is 
not  hers.  She  has  now  got  upon  foreign 
ground ;  and  no  wonder  that  she  flounders 
so  from  one  error  to  another — ^striving  to 
keep  herself  right  by  what  mathematicians 
call  a  compensation  of  errors.  We  hold 
one  notable  example  of  this  to  be,  that  hav- 
ing traversed  the  limit  which  Nature  has 
drawn  between  equity  on  the  one  hand, 
which  is  clearly  within  her  province,  and  be- 
nevolence on  the  other,  which,  to  our  eyes, 
is  as  clearly  beyond  it — she,  as  if  fearful  of 
going  too  far,  and  half  conscious,  indeed. 
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that  she  has  gone  too  far  already,  should 
draw  an  arbitrary  line  of  her  own,  and,  mak- 
ing a  distinction  where  there  is  no  differ- 
ence, select  as  the  only  objects  of  her  care 
those  who  are  not  able  to  work,  and  leave 
out  those  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  work 
to  shifl  for  themselves.  Another  example^ 
fully  as  egregious,  and  extending  alike  to 
all  the  three  countries,  is,  that  after  en- 
grossing a  law  of  charity  in  her  statute- 
book,  and  so  proclaiming  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  subsistence,  she,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  to  repair  the  consequences  of  her  in- 
discretion, should  devise  every  method  in 
the  shape  of  confinements,  and  restraints, 
and  the  separation  of  families,  for  impeding 
the  prosecution  of  the  so  ordained  right, 
and  making  it  as  unpalatable  as  they  can. 
If  this  be  not  obstructing  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, it  is  at  least  obstructing  what  they 
themselves  call  justice,  and  what  they  are 
fast  teaching  the  general  population  to  call 
justice  also— and  thus  filling  the  lower  or- 
ders with  interminable  heart-burnings.  Let 
us  hope  that  their  multiplied  experience  of 
evils  which  they  cannot  remedy,  and  of  diffi- 
culties which  they  find  to  be  inextricable — 
evils  and  difficulties  in  truth  of  their  own 
creating,  and  which,  but  for  their  inter- 
ference, could  all  be  met  and  provided  for 
in  a  more  excellent  way — let  us  earnestly 
hope  that  this  experience  will  at  length 
make  manifest  to  our  rulers  the  great  pri- 
mary and  fundamental  error  into  which 
their  predecessors  have  fallen,  and  lead 
them  to  retire  from  this  field  of  legislation 
altogether. 

But  while  we  thus  admit  that  Dr.  Alison 
has  admirably  made  out  his  case  against 
the  Commissioners,  on  behalf  of  the  able- 
bodied  laborers  who  are  out  of  .work,  we 
hold  a  compulsory  provision  for  them  too,  to 
be  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic  and 
mischievous — and  that  both  on  the  general 
grounds,  and  also  on  distinct  and  peculiar 
grounds  of  its  own.  We  feel  quite  sure 
that  a  poor-rate  acts  with  adverse  and  an- 
tagonist force  against  the  wholesome  prac- 
tice of  accumulation.  We  know  what  Dr. 
Alison  would  say  in  rebutting  this  objec- 
tion, just  as  he  has  in  his  treatment  of  all 
the  others — he  would  allege  particular  in- 
stances against  the  undoubted  general  ten- 
dency, and  could  certainly  make  appeal  to 
the  magnificent  amount  of  deposits  in  Sa- 
vings' Banks,  by  the  people  of  assessed 
England.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  these  institutes  has  scarce- 
ly yet  reached  down  to  the  inferior,  and  far 
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ibe  most  numerous  class  of  their  mechanics 
and  laborers ;  and  their  poor-rate  is  an  in 
superable  barrier  in  the  way  of  its  ever  doing 
io.  And  what  is  the  consequence?  On 
every  adverse  vicissitude — and  this  is  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  some  trade  or  other 
— a  large  number  of  workmen  are  thrown 
out  of  employment ;  and,  strangers  as  they 
are  to  the  habit  of  saving,  to  be  out  of  em- 
ployment is  tantamount  to  being  out  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  so  on  the  brink 
of  starvation.  In  this  condition,  they,  un- 
der a  system  of  compulsory  provision  fully 
and  consistently  followed  out,  are  admitted 
to  such  aid  or  aliment  as  either  law  shall  en- 
join or  managers  shall  think  fit  to  bestow. 
It  is  on  the  return  of  better  times  that  this 
aliment  is  withdrawn  from  them  ;  or  when 
wages  rise  so  far,  and  perhaps  a  little  farther, 
that  they  might  be  about  as  well  subsisted 
OQ  them  alone,  as  they  were  under  the  care 
and  keeping  of  their  paririhes.  But  who 
does  not  see  that  this  reflux  of  supernumer- 
aries, when  kept  back  for  a  time  by  the  in- 
door relief  of  the  poor-house,  or  this  keep- 
ing of  them  up,  when  held  on  for  a  still 
longer  time  by  a  supplementary  ont-door  re- 
lief— that  in  either  way  a  most  depressing 
influence  is  made  to  overhang  the  labor- 
market  ;  and  so,  in  fact,  that  the  scale  of 
remuneration,  at  least  in  all  the  lower  walks 
0|f  labor,  comes  to  be  very  much  regulat- 
ed by  the  scale  of  parish  allowances!  It 
is  thus  that  under  this  insidious  economy, 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  working  class- 
es come  to  be  virtually  placed  under  the 
control  and  arbitration  of  the  other  classes 
in  society.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
there  is  cruelty  in  the  intention  of  a  poor- 
law;  but  fitted  as  it  is  to  ensure  and  perpetu- 
ate the  degradation  of  the  lower  orders, 
there  is  the  utmost  cruelty  in  effect — and 
all  the  more  provoking,  that  it  is  cruelty  ar- 
rayed in  smiles,  and  under  the  guise  of  kind- 
ness scattering  on  every  side  of  it  the  hopes 
and  the  promises  which  it  can  never  realize. 
There  is  surely  a  more  excellent  way  ; 
ahd  one  which,  if  adopted  and  persevered 
in,  would  place  the  working  classes  of  our 
land  on  a  far  more  stable  and  elevated  plat- 
form than  they  now  occupy.  We  have  else- 
where pointed  out  the  effect  of  a  capital  in 
the  hands  of  laborers — not  that  they  might 
thereby  become  the  employers  of  labor 
themselves,  but  that  they  might  be  thereby 
enabled  to  negotiate  on  far  better  terms, 
with  the  employers  of  labor.  We  shall  not 
now  repeat  over  again  i\\e  undoubted  oper- 
ation it  would  have  both  in  shortening  the 
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periods  of  every  great  commercial  depres- 
sion, and  also  in  sustaining  at  a  greatly 
higher  level  than  before  the  average  rate  of 
wages  throughout  the  country.  In  an  ar- 
ticle on  Savings'  Banks,  which  appeared 
lately  in  the  Times  newspaper,  a  very  limit- 
ed view  was  taken  of  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  these  institutions — nay,  these 
were  rather  depreciated  and  discouraged, 
because  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  finding 
a  profitable  investiture  for  the  capital  that  is  . 
thus  accumulated.  Now  for  ourselves  we 
do  not  seek,  and  do  not  in  the  least  care  for 
such  an  investiture.  And  yet,  with  all 
strenuousness  would  we  recommend  a  habit 
of  accumulation  both  to  artizans  and  opera- 
tives in  our  towns,  and  to  our  peasantry  in  r 
the  country — yet  this,  not  that  they  might 
become  either  farmers  or  manufacturers 
themselves;  but  that  on  the  question  of 
wages  they  might  stand  on  a  firmer  vantage- 
ground  with  the  employers  of  labor,  and 
secure  a  far  higher  remuneration,  than  if, 
from  hand  to  mouth,  they  lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  their  superiors,  and  dependent 
upon  them,  it  may  be,  for  their  very  next 
meal.  Now  this  is  the  position  to  which, 
by  dint  of  economy  and  right  conduct,  they 
might  make  good  their  ascent — a  station  of 
greater  independence,  and  so  of  command  . 
over  the  labor-market.  This  is  what  the 
advocates  of  the  gratuitous  system,  who 
love  the  poor,  and  are  intent  on  the  great- 
est happiness  for  the  greatest  number,  are 
honestly  aspiring  after  ;  and  rejoice  in  con- 
templating as  the  brilliant  perspective, 
which,  as  the  fruit  of  their  own  hard-won 
and  well-husbanded  means,  is  still  awaiting 
the  humbler  classes  of  society.  But  the 
indispensable  habit  of  accumulation  is  what 
will  never  be  generally  entered  on,  till  the 
treacherous,  false,  fast-and-loose  system  of 
degrading  and  deceitful  pauperism  be  taken 
out  of  the  way.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  .. 
will  the  workman  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land emerge  into  brighter  days,  when  the 
inscription  on  one  of  their  popular  banners, 
of  High  Wages  and  no  Poor-rate,  shall  at 
length,  and  after  many  successive  delusions 
have  passed  away,  obtain  its  glorious  fulfil- 
ment. 

As  in  our  last  article  we  adverted  to  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  Paisley,  we  beg  leave  to  present  an  ex- 
tract from  what  ourselves  wrote  of  its  people 
about  twenty-four  years  ago. 

"  There  is  another  and  a  far  more  excellent 
way— not  to  bo  attained,  certainly,  but  by  a 
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change  of  habit  among  the  workmen  them- 
selves— ^yet  buch  a  change  as  may  be  greatly 
promoted  by  those  whose  condition  or  charac- 
ter gives  them  influence  in  society.  We  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  main  use  of  a 
Savings'  Bank  was,  not  to  elevate  laborers 
into  the  class  of  capitalists,  but  to  equalize  and 
improve  their  condition  as  laborers.  We 
should  like  them  to  have  each  a  small  capital, 
not  wherewith  to  become  manufacturers,  but 
wherewith  to  control  manufacturers.  It  is  in 
this  way  (and  we  can  see  no  other)  that  they 
will  be  enabled  to  weather  nil  the  fluctuations 
to  which  trade  is  liable.  It  is  the  cruel  neces- 
sity of  overworking  which  feeds  the  mischief 
of  superabundant  stock,  and  which  renders  so 
very  large  a  transference  of  hands  necessary 
ere  the  market  can  be  relieved  of  the  load 
under  which  it  groans  and  languishes.  Now, 
this  u  a  necessity  that  can  only  be  felt  by  men 
on  the  brink  of  starvation,  who  live  fVom  hand 
to'  mouth,  and  have  scarcely  Aiore  than  a  day's 
earnings  for  the  subsistence  of  the  day.  Let 
these  men  only  be  enabled,  on  the  produce  of 
former  accumulations,  to  live  through  a  sea- 
son of  depression  while  they  work  moderately, 
or,  if  any  of  them  should  so  choose  it,  while 
they  do  not  work  at  all, — and  they  would  not 
only  lighten  such  a  period  of  its  wretchedness, 
but  they  would  inconceivably  shorten  its  dura- 
tion. The  overplus  of  manufactured  goods, 
which  is  the  cause  of  miserable  wages,  would 
soon  clear  away  under  that  restriction  of  work 
which  would  naturally  follow  on  the  part  of 
men  who  did  not  choose,  because  they  did  not 
need,  to  work  for  miserable  wages.  What  is 
now  a  protracted  season  of  suffering  and  dis- 
content  to  the  lower  orders,  would,  in  these 
circumstances,  become  to  them  a  short  but 
brilliant  career  of  holiday  enjoyment  The  re- 
port of  a  heavy  downfall  of*  wages,  instead  of 
sounding  like  a  knell  of  despair  in  their  ears, 
w6uli  be  their  signal  for  rising  up  to  play. 
We  have  heard,  that  there  does  not  exist  m 
our  empire  a  more  intellectual  and  accom- 
plished order  of  workmen  than  the  weavers  of 
raisley.  It  was  their  habit,  we  understand,  to 
abandon  their  looms  throughout  the  half  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  each  Saturday,  and  to 
spendf  this  time  in  gardening,  or  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  country  walk.  It  is  true,  that  such 
time  might  sometimes  be  viciously  spent ;  but 
still  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a  degree  of  sufli- 
eiency  among  our  operatives,  as  that  they 
could  afford  a  lawful  day  of  every  week  for 
their  amusement,  and  still  more  that  they 
could  afford  whole  months  oC  relaxed  and  di- 
minished industry,  when  industry  was  under- 
paid. This  is  the  dignifled  posture  which  they 
might  attain ;  but  only  afler  the  return  of  bet- 
ter times,  and  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  sober  and  determined  economy.  Every 
shilling  laid  up  in  store,  and  kept  in  reserve  for 
the  evil  day,  would  strengthen  the  barrier 
against  such  a  visitation  of  distress  and  difli- 
eSlty  as  that  from  which  we  are  yet  scarcely 
emerging.    The  very  habits,  too,  which  helped 
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them  to  accumulate  in  the  season  of  well-paid  ' 
work,  would  form  our  best  guarantee  against 
the  vicious  or  immoral  abune  of  this  accumula-^ 
tion,  in  the  season  either  of  entire  orcompara^ 
tive  inactivity.  We  would  expect  an  increase 
of  reading,  and  the  growth  of  literary  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  steady  advancement  of  virtuous 
and  reliorious  habits, — and,  altogether,  a  great- 
er weight  of  character  and  influence  among  the 
laboring  classes,  as  the  permanent  results  of 
such  a  system.  Instead  of  being  the  victims  of 
every  adverse  movement  in  trade,  they  would  > 
become  its  most  effective  regulators. 

'*  This  is  the  eminence  that  the  laborers  of 
our  nation  are  fully  capable  both  of  reaching 
and  of  maintaining.  But  it  is  neither  the 
Poor-rate  of  England.,  nor  the  law  of  Parochial 
aid  in  Scotland,  that  will  help  them  on  to  it 
These  have  only  deceived  them  away  from  the 
path  which  leads  to  independence ;  and  amid 
all  the  complaints  which  have  been  raised* 
against  the  system  of  a  compulsory  provision 
for  the  poor,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
our  poor,  because  underpaid  operatives,  are 
the  principal  sufferers  by  it  Every  other  class 
in  society  has  its  compensation.  It  is  paid 
back  again  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  shape  of 
a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  and 
to  the  landholder  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
all  manufactured  articles.  It  is  only  the  ope-' 
rative  himself,  who  appears  to  be  pensioned 
by  it,  that  is  really  impoverished.  It  has  dead-' 
ened  all  those  incitements  to  accumulation 
which  would  have  raised  him  and  his  fellow- 
laborers  to  a  footing  of  permanent  security  ivt 
the  state. — And,  not  till  their  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  the  whole  mischief  and  cruelty  of 
this  delusion — not  till  they  see  where  it  is  that 
their  most  powerful  and  malignant  enemy  is 
lying  in  ambush — not  till  they  have  learned 
that,  under  the  guise  of  charity,  there  has  been 
an  influence  at  work  for  many  years,  which 
has  arrested  the  march  of  the  lower  orders  to 
the  elevation  that  naturally  and  rightfully  be- 
longs to  ihem,  and  till  they  come  to  understand 
that  it  is  by  their  own  -exertion  and  self-deniat 
alone  that  they  can  win  their  way  to  it — not, 
in  short,  till  the  popular  cry  is  for  the  abolition, 
rather  than  the  extension  of  pauperism,  will 
our  laboring  classes  have  attained  their  full 
share  of  comfort  and  importance  in  the  com- 
monwealth." 

We  have  only  one  reckoning  more  with 
Dr.  Alison.  In  pages  4S,  49  of  his  work« 
he  makes  the  following  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence of  one  of  the  witnesses : — 

''The  defenders  of  the  present  systrm  in 
Scotland  can  hardly  look  forward  to  any  abate- 
ment of  the  begging,  even  amonur  the  regular 
paupers:  and,  accordingly.  Dr.  Chalmers  stat- 
ed to  the  Commissioners — *In  regard  to  beg- 
ging, I  cannot  say  that  I  have  the  objection  to 
it  which  some  people  have.  If  you  have  a 
thorough  parochial  system,  then  it  may  be 
regulated.    I  don't  ooject  to  parish  badges  or 
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iessioti  bad ^8,  keeping^thQ  parties  within  par- 
ticubir  walks.'  He  says,  hawever,  that  'he 
thinks  mendicity,  or  begging  from  doop  to  door, 
is  more  demoralizing  than  a  parish  allowance  $ 
at  the  same  time,  he  would  prefer  mendicity  to 
an  allowance;  because,  under  a  right  paro- 
chial management,  mendicity  would  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  infinitesimal,*  '* — Vol.  i.,  p.  373. 

"  I  beg  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  it  is 
only  if  we  have  a  thorough  parochial  system, 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  supposes  that  mendicity  can 
be  properly  regulated ;  and  that  his  preference 
of  tnis  plan  of  relief,  to  the  parochial  allowance 
under  a  poor-law,  19  contingeiU  on  there  being 
such  a  ^  right  jHzrochial  management  as  shall 
reduce  mendicity  to  a^mere  infinitesimal^  On 
this,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  *  your  (/*  is  a 
mighty  peacemaker.'  It  is  really  not  necessa- 
ry to  speculate  on  what  might  be  the  best 
mode  or  proceeding,  if  such  a  parochial  man- 
agement existed.  Our  concern  is  with  o  coun- 
try in  which,  notwithstanding  the  persevering 
exertions  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  numerous 
disciples,  the  parochial  management  in  most 
distncts  is  such,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
poor,  with-  whose  maintenance  the  parochial 
authorities  are  intrusted,  are  in  a  miserable 
state  of  destitution,  and  are  lefl  dependent  for 
their  subsistence,  eitlier  on  certain  voluntary 
eharitable  institutions,  or  more  frequently,  on 
^ihe  charity  of  their  neighbors,  nearly  as  poor 
as themseltesy^  or  on  ^common  begging? ^^ — 
pp.  48,  49. 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  treatment  of 
which  he  complains  proceeds  more  in  the 
way  of  a  regimen  which  is  progressive  in 
its  operation,  whereas  his  own  treatment 
consists  in  the  appliance  of  medicines  which 
will  take  instant  effect  in  one  way  or  other. 
And  if  we  thought  that  his  medicines  were 
really  medicinal,  or  were  at  all  fitted  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  patient,  we  could 
have  no  objection  but  the  contrary,  to  the 
regimen  of  the  one  treatment,  and  the 
inedicHies  of  the  other,  being  suffered  to 
act  contemporaneously  and  together,  on  one 
and  the  same  subject.  But  it  being  our 
honest  conviction  that  his  medicines  but 
aggravate  and  inflame  the  disease,  we  can- 
not consent  that  the  regimen  which  we 
think  would  at  length  effect  its  extirpation, 
shall  be  counteracted,  or  rather,  as  we  ap- 
prehend, defeated,  by  such  pernicious  and 
unwholesome  prescriptions  as  would  not 
only  endanger,  but  most  certainly  prove  fatal 
to  the  success  of  our  own  mauagement. 
Such'being  our  views,  it  is  not  to  be  expec- 
ted that  both  our  methods  will  ever  be  admit- 
ted at  the  same  time  into  the  same  territory. 
In  the  nature  of  things  indeed,  such  a  con- 
junction is  impossible ;  and  yet  practically, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difference  betwixt  us 
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and  Dr.  Alison.     For  what  is  it  that  we 
propose!     That    our  respective    methods 
should  be  attempted,  not  upon  the  same, 
but  upon  different  subjects — The  compul- 
sory system,  for  example,  in  Bdinburgb  at 
large;   the  gratuitous  in  one  or  more  of 
such  districts  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  philan* 
thropists  of  another  school  from  that  of  Dr^ 
Alison  shall  receive  permission  to  under- 
take.   And,  more  than  this,  the  compulsory 
to  have  the  whole  management  of  the  exis^ 
tent  pauperism ;  while  the  gratuitous  would 
have  exclusively  to  do  with  the  fresh  and; 
the  new  families  who  are  yet  unsmitten  by. 
it.     Dr.  Alison,  we  are  sure,  is  not<  the  per- 
son who  would  shrink  from  such  a  triaJ ; 
and  it  might  perhaps  make  it  all  the  more 
acceptable  to  him — that,  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  months,  the  means  in  his  hand 
would  become  all  the  more  available  for 
that  better  and  kindlier  treatment  of  the  al«> 
ready  existent  pauperism,  which  his  h^ari. 
is  set  upon.     He  is  most  intently  desirous 
that  the  paupers  now.  upon  the  roll  shall  be 
more  generously  provided  for;  and  most 
certainly  so  are  we^— even  that  they  should 
be  seen  in  full  comfort  to  their  graves,  were 
the  barrier  once  set  up  against  the  admis- 
sion of  new  cases,  henceforth  to  be  otherr- 
wise  met,  and  as  we  confidently  hope,  far 
more  rightly  and  humanely  provided  for. 
The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  old  cases 
should  be  followed  up,  we  think,  not  by  a 
proportionally  rapid,  but  by  a  slower  decline 
of  the  assessments — and  so  as  to  leave  room; 
for  a  more  bountiful  entertainment  of  the 
cases  which  remain.   It  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult on  a  footing  like  this  to  effect  a  com- 
promise between  the  opposite  parties,     la 
a  larger  and  more  liberals  support  for  the 
aotn^  generation  of  paupers,  there  might 
be  instant  gratification  to  the  benevoleoi 
feelings  of  the  one — while  the  other  would 
obtain  the  liberty  it  has  long  sought  fbr, 
but  hitherto  in  vain,  for  at  least  attempting, 
if  not  doing  that  to  which  it  stands  com* 
mitted,  tlie  rearing  up  of  a  better  and  hai>- 
pier  generation. 

But  we  must  now  hurry  over  a  few  re- 
maining topics,  and  leave  others  without  so 
mu6h  as  touching  upon  them.  And  first,  ii 
may  be  said,  why  so  anxious  for  a  permis- 
sive clause  for  the  trial  of  the  gratuitous 
system  in  places  now  under  assessment — 
when  the  adoption  of  the  Commissioners' 
Report  would  still  leave  for  a  time  at  least, 
a  great  part  of  Scotland  under  the  full  op- 
eration of  that  system,  and  in  a  state  of  en- 
tire freedom  for  the  exhibition  of  its  effica^ 
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cyt  Oar  reply  is,  that  nothing  which  isf 
done  in  a  country  parish  can  have  the  effect 
of  an  experimentum  crucis,  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  public  either  to  the  principle 
and  philosophy  of  this  great  question,  or  to 
the  practical  way  of  dealing  with  it  in  the 
cases  of  greatest  imagined  difficulty.  The 
aniform  testimony  of  those  city  clergymen 
who  have  had  charges  in  both  situations, 
is,  that  the  poor  in  our  towns  are  greatly 
worse  off  than  those  in  the  provinces ;  and 
therefore,  no  inference  drawn  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gratuitous  system  in  the  latter 
parishes,  will  ever  lead  the  way  for  its  in- 
troduction to  the  former.  And,  besides, 
let  it  be  observed,  how  any  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  the  country  can  he  explained  away 
— how,  even  already,  Berwickshire  is  play- 
ed off  against  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  with 
what  readiness  and  plausibility  the  most  par- 
tial instances  and  testimonies  can  even  now 
be  alleged  and  formed  into  the  basis  of  an 
universal  doctrine.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
so  effectually  dissipate  the  sophistry  of  these 
explanations,  as  a  few  signal  and  decisive 
examples  of  success  in  places  conceived  be- 
forehand to  be  the  most  unlikely  and  im- 
practicable. But  over  and  above  this,  with- 
out such  a  permissive  law  and  its  accom- 
paniments as  we  have  ventured  to  recom- 
mend, we  have  no  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
emplification of  the  retracing  process.  Our 
object  is  not  merely  that  the  gratuitous  sys- 
tem shall  keep  its  present  ground  in  Scot- 
land; but  that  it  shall  enter  on  the  assessed 
territory,  and  by  gradual  and  successive 
substitutions  of  itself  throughout  the  various 
localities,  shall  at  length  displace  the  com- 
pulsory provision  altogether.  But  without 
the  legal  permission  of  this,  there  is  no 
opening  for  such  an  enterprise — an  enter- 
prise, let  it  be  observed,  moreover,  in  the 
right  conducting  of  which,  the  most  valua- 
ble lessons  have  yet  to  be  given  forth  on  the 
management  of  the  poor.  Not,  most  as- 
suredly, as  it  has  been  grievously  misrep- 
resented, the  lesson  of  leaving  them  to  their 
own  resources,  but  of  guiding  them  to  the 
right  use  and  application  of  these  resour- 
ces; of  reasoning  and  convincing  them, 
what  it  is,  and  how  much  it  is,  they  can 
do  for  themselves;  of  pressing  home  the 
respective  duties  which  belong  to  relatives 
and  neighbors ;  and  ever  pointing  the  eye 
of  the  general  population  to  that  high-road 
of  economy  and  temperance,  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  will  carry  them  upward  to 
a  stable  independence  and  sufficiency  that 
their  own  hands  shall  have  won,  and  their 
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own  resolute  perseverance  in  the  way  of 
wisdom  and  sobriety  will  continue  to  pre- 
serve for  them.  Now,  all  this  can  be  done 
effectively,  and  kindly,  and  popularly,  by 
each  friendly  visitor  in  his  own  managea- 
ble district;  but  cannot  be  done  by  an 
Union  Committee  casting  its  wide  and  dis- 
tant and  superficial  survey  over  the  city 
multitude.  The  charm  and  the  efficacy  of 
our  method  are  essentially  bound  up  with 
the  maxim  of"  Divide  et  impera" — a  max- 
im which  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  mighty  aggregate  being  broken  up  into 
separate  and  small  enough  localities — small 
enough  for  each  being  placed  under  the 
bland  and  companionable  and  domestic 
management  of  one  who  can  convert  it 
into  his  home-walk,  and  become  the  ac- 
quaintance and  friend  of  all  its  families. 
It  will  ever  be  our  painful  regret,  should 
the  door  be  irrecoverably  closed  against  a 
system  so  beauteous  and  beneficent  as  this, 
and  so  our  population  be  handed  over  to  the 
heartless  and  unwholesome  administrations 
of  a  general  superintendence.  It  will  in- 
deed prove  a  melancholy  satisfaction,  when 
it  turns  out,  as  we  predict  it  infallibly  will 
— if,  as  the  wretched  result  of  an  absolute, 
imperative,  and  unqualified  law,  it  shall  be 
found  of  our  poor,  that,  not  only  are  they 
greatly  more  numerous,  but  greatly  more 
destitute  and  dissatisfied  than  before. 

This  article  is  expanded  far  beyond  our 
anticipations,  else  we  meant  to  have  closed 
it  with  some  observations  on  the  total  differ- 
ence, both  in  principle  and  effect,  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  English  Poor  Laws.  It 
is  a  subject  that  we  have  treated  of  else- 
where ;*  and  all  we  shall  therefore  say  of  it 
at  present  is,  that  we  should  hold  it  a  most 
blissful  commutation,  if  the  modern  were 
exchanged  for  the  ancient  Poor  Law ;  and 
so  far  &om  deprecating  the  introduction  of 
it  into  Scotland,  we  should  regard  it  as  con- 
vertible into  the  best  results  on  the  state 
and  character  of  her  people.  We  may 
simply  state  what  the  law  is — the  application 
of  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, not  for  the  support  of  all  its  poor,  but 
as  a  provision  for  certain  specified  cases — 
the  Levites  and  strangers,  and  widows  and 
fatherless.  We  have  but  room  for  one  re- 
mark more.  The  Levites  were  the  chief 
educationists  in  Judea;  and  their  fittest  re- 
presentatives in  our  present  day  were  an 
adequate  number  of  schoolmasters  for  the 
plebeian  families  of  our  land. 

*  "  Safficieoey  of  a  Parochial  Syitem,**  Ac.— » 
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ANECDOTES    OF    TH^    LATE    KING    OF 

SWEDEN. 

Ffwn  Frawr*f  AUftxioe. 

The  authority  for  the  following  anec- 
dotes, hitherto  unpublished,  so  far  as  I 
know,  rests  upon  persons  witnesses  to  the 
facts  related.  No  event  in  so  remarkable 
a  life  ought  to  be  allowed  to  l^e  forgotten. 
We  owe  them  to  history,  to  the  memory  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  out  of  gratitude  to  a 
chief  leader  in  the  mighty  contest  that  re- 
stored the  nations  of  Europe  to  their  inde- 
pendence and  rights.  We  owe  their  pre- 
servation to  morals,  which,  teaching  by  ex- 
ample, proves  how,  through  the  midst  of  a 
revolution,  when  all  the  restraints  of  man- 
ners, laws,  and  religion,  had  been  burst 
through — when  treachery,  plunder,  and 
murder,  had  become  the  habits  of  a  people, 
from  a  private  station  there  arose  a  good, 
just,  and  wise  man  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
his  country,  as  marshal,  minister,  and  gov- 
ernor of  provinces,  then  finally  selected  by 
the  choice  of  a  free  people  to  fill  their  an- 
cient and  illustrious  throne.  In  that  cele- 
brated letter  of  Frederick  the  Great  to 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  in  1764,  upon  his 
election  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  he  says, — 

'  Your  majesty  is  to  consider  that,  since  you 
have  obtained  your  crown  by  alection,  and  not 
by  birth,  the  world  will  be  more  attentive  to 
your  actions  than  to  those  of  any  other  prince 
m  Europe.  And  this  is  but  just,  since  the  lat^ 
ter  is  only  the  effect  of  consanguinity.  From 
such  a  one  no  more  is  to  be  expected,  though 
much  more  might  be  wished,  than  what  men 
are  usually  endowed  with.  But  from  one  who 
has  been  exalted  above  his  equals,  from  a  sub- 
ject to  a  king — from  one  who  has  been  volun- 
tarily elected  to  reign  over  those  who  chose 
him,  every  thins  is  to  be  expected  which  may 
contribute  to  the  honor  and  ornament  of  a 
crown.  Gratitude  towards  his  people  is  the 
first  virtue  of  such  a  monarch,  for,  next  to 
Providence,  he  is  indebted  to  them  for  his  roy- 
alty. A  king  by  birth,  who  acts  inconsistently 
with  his  character,  is  a  satire  upon  himself 
only;  but  a  king  by  election,  whose  conduct  is 
unworthy  of  his  dignity,  disgraces  his  subjects 
also.^' 

Had  Frederick  designed  to  write  a  satire 
on  elective  monarchies,  he  could  not  have 
told  more  bitter  truths ;  for  how  very  sel- 
dom have  elected  princes  realized,  as  did 
the  Kinff  of  Sweden,  even  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  their  subjects.  Yet  out  of 
such  reiterated  disappointments  the  convic- 
tion has  arisen,  now  received  for  an  estab- 
lished maxim  of  political  science  that  to  se- 
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cure  the  safety  and  welfare  of  a  state,  its 
crown  must  be  made  hereditary,  and  the 
succession  governed  by  fixed  rules  of  law. 
Much  of  the  wise  government  of  the  King 
of  Sweden  was  undoubtedly  due  to  his  per- 
sonal character,  yet  much  must  be  granted, 
also,  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  elected,  and  to  the  nature  of  his  peo- 
ple and  their  constitution. 

Marshal  Bernadotte  came  to  reign  with 
advantages  possessed  by  no  other  elective 
prince  of  modern  times;  and,  since  these 
are  imperfectly  known,  the  following  facts 
deserve  our  consideration.  The  expulsion 
of  the  former  dynasty  was  forced  upon  the 
Swedes  by  a  painful  but  inevitable  necessi- 
ty. So  general  was  this  conviction  that, 
after  the  king  had  been  deposed  by  parlia- 
ment, he  and  his  family  were  sent  through 
the  midst  of  the  kingdom,  for  several  hun- 
dred miles,  escorted  by  twenty  dragoons, 
relieved  from  station  to  station,  without  a 
voice  or  an  arm  being  raised  in  his  favor. 
The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  uncle  to  the  ex- 
iled king,  and  now  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  had  been  elected  to  the  vacant 
throne,  and  being  aged  and  childless,  his 
successor  was  also  appointed.  This  prince's 
death  imposed  upon  the  parliament  the  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  another  crown  prince. 
A  skilful  general  was  needed  to  reorganise 
the  army,  and  arrest  the  encroachments  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  a  just  and  vigorous  gov- 
ernment for  internal  affairs.  The  military 
renown  of  Marshal  Bernadotte  was  known 
to  all  Europe,  but  his  civil  administration 
of  the  north  of  Germany  had  won  the  re- 
spect and  affections  of  that  country,  by  the 
protection  he  had  afforded  them  from  the 
savage  decrees  of  Buonaparte.  Thus  the 
late  of  King  of  Sweden  had  neither  know- 
ledge nor  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  fami- 
ly whose  throne  he  filled.  He  was  no  rival 
nor  aspirant.  He  never  had  the  pretension 
to  become  a  candidate.  He  pcssessed  nei- 
ther influence  over  the  states  of  Sweden, 
nor  wealth  nor  power  to  affect  their  choice. 

No  legislature  in  Europe  was  freer  from 
foreign  control  than  the  Parliament  of  Swe- 
den. In  that  crisis  its  conduct  was  oppos- 
ed to  the  wishes  of  the  four  great  courts  of 
Europe. 

Russia  saw  her  plans  frustrated  by  the 
choice  of  a  general  and  statesman  ;  Austria 
naturally  inclined,  from  relationship,  to  the 
exiled  family ;  Buonaparte  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  any  other  general  should  have 
been  chosen,  knowing  that  Bernadotte  was 
not  to  be  made  his  tool ;  and  England  then 
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believed  that  this  event  had  lost  her  her 
most  ancient  and  constant  friend,  almost 
the  only  one  now  left  in  Europe.  But  the 
Swedes,  disregarding  all  foreign  considera- 
tions, promptly,  manfully,  and  wisely  con- 
sulted only  their  country's  welfare.  Their 
parliament,  expressly  summoned  to  choose 
a  successor  to  the.  reigning  sovereign,  ex- 
ercised a  power  that  had  been  exerted  on 
former  political  emergencies  from  the  re- 
motest periods  of  the  nation's  history. 

In  the  administration  of  the  government, 
the  crown-prince  had  singular  advantages. 
He  was  not  immediately  king.  The  throne 
was  filled  by  aii  aged,  experienced,  and  sa- 
gacious sovereign,  under  whom  he  cordi- 
ally acted. 

The  constitution  of  Sweden,  unlike  that 
of  France,  of  Belgium,  or  of  the  German 
states — mushrooms  sprung  from  revolutions 
— is,  like  our  own,  the  growth  of  ages,  in- 
terwoven with  the  habits  and  laws  of  the 
state,  and  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
people.  The  legislature,  so  true  to  its*an- 
cient  form,  is  assembled,  and  acts  accord- 
ing to  fixed  principles,  and  subject  to  con- 
stitutional restraints.  The  prerogatives  of 
the  Swedish  crown  are  limited,  and  directed 
by  custom,  declared  and  explained  by  stat- 
utes. Its  councils  form  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  their  respective  duties  and 
functions  are  assigned  them. 

Still  many  difficulties  remained  to  be 
overcome.  Norway  had  been  wrested  from 
Denmark,  and  transferred  to  Sweden :  the 
blockade  by  England  lefl  the  Norwegians 
no  option  but  to  yield  or  starve :  insur- 
mountable difficulties  were  found  in  admit- 
ting the  N,orwegians  to  the  Swedish  parlia- 
ment: of  their  ancient  and  chivalrous 
nobility  one  sole  family  remained;  the 
materials  were  wanting  for  a  new  peerage; 
the  commons  of  Sweden  were  unwilling  to 
admit  men  hostile  to  their  country,  and  ut- 
terly unpractised  in  a  free  government. 

The  Norwegians  were  therefore  empow- 
ered to  institute  a  legislature,  or  ''  storth- 
ing," for  themselves.  Its  constructioo  was 
drawn  up  suddenly,  and  said  to  have  been 
an  evening's  work;  yet,  though  rude  and 
imperfect,  it  has  served  its  purpose,  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  better  than  any  oth- 
er of  the  new  legislatures  of  the  Continent, 
owing  to  the  strong  sense  of  the  Norwegians 
themselves,  directed  (and  at  times  theic  er- 
rors checked)  by  the  wisdom  and  firmness 
of  the  Swedish  king,  who  wa?  in  later  years 
respected,  and  styled  their  "common  father." 

The  union,  independence,  and  strength 
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of  the  great  northern  peninsula  is  the  com* 
mon  interest  of  Europe ;  for,  next  to  Britain, 
it  possesses  the  greatest  extent  of  sea-coast, 
t^e  most  numerous  harbors,  the  ablest  and 
hardiest  seamen,  ten  thousand  of  whom, 
upon  an  average,  sail .  under  the  English 
flag.  Suppose,  through  its  internal  distrac- 
tions(for  united  Scandinavia  is  proof  against 
all  her  enemies),  that  this  country  snould 
fall  under  the  control  of  Russia,  the  latter 
would  then  possess  all  the  means  she  re- 
quires for  the  subjugation  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, whose  independence  Is  inseparably 
linked  to  the  power  of  Sweden. 

I  now  proteed  to  the  anecdotes  announc- 
ed. In  their  notices  of  the  late  King  of 
.Sweden,  the  English  newspapers  have  stat- 
ed him  to  be  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Beam. 
This  is  an  error.  He  was  by  birth  a  citi- 
zen of  Pau,  the  capital  of  that  province,  as 
is  proved  by  the  tablet  placed  by  his  fellow- 
tpwnsmen  upon  the  walls  of  the  house  where 
he  was  born.  His  father  was  a  counsellor 
of  the  parliament,  of  respectable  descent. 
At  the  period  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  des- 
tined to  such  high  fortunes,  there  resided  at 
Pau  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  rank,  fpr  the 
l^eaUh  of  his  family.  They  were  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  Bernadotte  family,  and 
he  stood  godfather  to  the  child. 

Young  Bernadotte,  educated  with  care, 
decided  early  for  the  military  profession, 
which  he  entered  as  a  volunteer.  Shortly 
afterwards,  his  regiment  was  sent  to  the 
East  Indies.  In  an  engagement  with  the 
English,  be  was  severely  wounded,  and  lefl 
on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  found  by  an 
officer  in  our  service,  conveyed  to  his  tent, 
his  wounds  dressed,  anJ  carefully  nursed. 
The  handsome,  graceful,  and  intelligent 
youth  won  on  the  affections  of  his  preserver, 
who  treated  him  as  a  son,  until  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  enabled  him  to  return  to 
f*rance. 

Many  years  passed  away,  and  Marshal 
Bernadotte  became  commander-in-chief  in 
the  north  of  Germany.  His  early  friend 
was  a  native  of  Hanover.  The  marshal 
made  inquiries  for  his  family,  and  found 
that  the  officer  himself  had  retired  from' 
service  to  his  native  land,  to  spend  his  old 
age.  4n  aide-de-camp  was  sent  to  invite 
him  to  the  levee.  He  reluctantly  obeyed, 
having  no  idea  that  in  the  governor  of  his 
country  he  was  to  meet  his  friend  of  former 
days.  Upon  his  entrance,  the  old  officer 
was  surprised  to  see  the  French  marshal 
spring  forward,  clasp  him  in  his  arms,  and 
burst  into  tears.    '*  I  see,"  said  he,  "  you 
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have  forgotten  the  poor  youth  you  saved  and 
tended  as  a  child."  He  then  related  to  his 
officers  the  particulars  of  the  event. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that,  upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  he  had  to  en- 
counter many  obstacles  to  leaving  Paris 
from  the  Jealousy  and  repugnance  of  Buona- 
parte. But  nowhere  have  I  read,  not  even 
in  the  memoirs  of  Fouche,  that  ailei'  the 
prince  had  set  off  for  Sweden,  Buonaparte, 
having  repented,  despatched  after  him  two 
agents  of  his  own  secret  police  with  orders 
to  arrest  the  prince  at  his  port  of  embarka- 
tion and  bring  him  back  prisoner  to  Paris. 
On  their  arrival,  they  found  he  had  already 
embarked  in  his  ship  in  the  offing.  From 
what  slender  chances  hang  sometimes  the 
most  momentous  events !  An  order  of 
Charles  I.'s  council  compelled  Cromwell  to 
give  up  his  intended  voyage  to  America. 
The  delay  of  a  few  hours  enabled  the  future 
King  of  Sweden  to  take  possession  of  his 
government,  destined  at  Leipzig  to  drive 
Napoleon  from  his  conquests  in  Europe. 

It  is  matter  of  history  what  efforts  were 
made  to  win  Sweden  for  the  ally  of  France 
before  the    invasion    of  Russia.   '  A  few 
years  before^  Finland  had  been  conquered 
by  Russia.     Napoleon  offered  to  restore  it 
with  the  provinces  unto  the  Neva,  in  former 
ages  subject  to  the  Swedish  crown.    While 
the  French  advanced  through  Poland,  the 
Swedes  were  to  enter  Finland,  and  march 
upon  St.  Petersburg   through   a    country 
ready  to  rise  in  their  support.    This  was  a 
tempting  offer   for  the  Swedes.    It  was  a 
master  plan   in  the  French  emperor,   by 
which  he   hoped,  and  hoped  not  without 
'  reason,  to  wrest  from  Russia  all  her  recent 
conquests  in  western  Europe.     So  far  is 
known ;  but  the  conference  that  ended  in 
the  rejection  of  the  French  alliance  hze 
not  (so  far  as  I  kbow)  yet  transpired.     A 
special   minister  was   sent  from   Patis  to 
Stockholm,  bearing  the  French  emperor's 
last  terms.     He  demanded  a  private  audi- 
ence of  the  crowii  prince,  who  fixed   it 
at  the  palace  of  Dronin^holm.    The  en- 
voy pressed  the  former  offisrs  of  Finland 
with  the  adjoining  provinces,   and  added 
the  cession  of  Norway  and   restoration   of 
Pomerania,  then  in  the  French  possession. 
The  crown  prince  listened  until  he  had 
made  an  end  of  his  offers,    then  asked, 
**  Should  Sweden  reject  these  terms,  what 
then  were  his  orders?"     The  envoy  re- 
joined, they  were  to  inform  him  that  Swe- 
den would  be  invaded  by  100,000  men,  re- 
duced to  a  dependency,  himself  deposed, 
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and  some  other  elevated  to  its  throne  more 
faithful  to  France.  The  prince  then  led 
the  envoy  to  a  window  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view.  "  Mark,"  said  he,  "  the 
scene  before  you ;  that  broad  deep  lake 
that  intersects  the  country  for  seventy 
miles,  those  forests  extending  on  every 
hand, — all  Sweden  is  but  a  recurrence  of 
that  scene.  In  such  a  country,  with  such 
a  people  so  indomitably  brave,  so  devoted 
to  their  native  land,  what  have  they  or  I  to 
fear?  Were  100,000  troops  of  France  to 
invade  us,  which  I  know  to  be  impractica- 
ble, without  risking  a  battle,  they  would  all 
be  in  iheir  graves  or  my  prisoners  before 
the  winter  passed." 

The  envoy  now  burst  out  into  unman- 
nerly reproaches.  The  prince  listened  for 
a  moment  unnffoved,  then  politely  told  him, 
"  You  have*  now  performed  your  duty  and 
I  must  do  mine,  by  bidding  you  adieu." 

There  was  no  third  person  at  this  confer- 
ence ;  but  the  prince  had  ordered  a  Swed- 
ish gentleman  to  be  placed  within  hearing, 
and  to  take  notes  of  what  was  said.  From 
him  I  have  these  particulars. 

The  last  anecdote  is  an  instance  of  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  late  King  of  Sweden ; 
the  present  is  given  of  his  military  foresight. 

In  the  spring  of  the  eventful  year  1812, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  crown- 
prince  had  a  conference  at  Abo.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Russian  plans  for  the  ap- 
proaching campaign  were  ther6  discussed, 
and  then  the  emperor  arranged  to  commu- 
nicate every  important  event,  to  benefit  by 
the  prince\s  opinion,  during  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Upon  the  passage  of  th^  Niemen, 
the  frontier  river  of  Russia^  a  couriei^  was 
despatched  to  Stockholm.  '  Th6  day  of  his 
arrival  chanced  to  be  a  levee-day  at  court 
Upon  the  entrance  of  Ihe  English  minister, 
ihe  prince  said,  I  am  hiappy  to  communi- 
cate good  news  to  you ;  the  French  army 
have  passed  the  Niemen."  The  minister 
requested  his  Voyal  highness  to  explain  in 
what  manner  this  was  to  be  considered  as 
good  news.  The  prince  then  shewed  him 
that  this  event  discovered  the  plah  of  the 
campaign.  Until  now,  it  had  been  thought 
that  Napoleon'd  design  wad  to  occupy  Po- 
land, to  arm  and  discipline  its  people,  to  col- 
lect stores,  perhaps  to  restore  that  kingdom, 
then  to  invade  Russia  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  **  But  now  we  wiere  cer- 
tain that  all  these  advantages  were  flung 
behind  him,  that  th^  Emperor  of  France 
was  rushing  headlong  into  th6  interior  of 
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Russia,  and  that  great  disasters  inevitably 
awaited  the  French  army." 

Let  it  be  remarked  that  this  was  said  in 
a  public  audience  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  while  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
all  things  seemed  to  favor  the  invaders. 

The  French  historians  of  this  gigantic 
enterprise,  even  Napoleon  himself^  in  his 
conversations  with  Las  Casas,  admit  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan  neglected,  and  the  rash- 
ness of  that  pursued,  which  ended  in  the 
total  destruction  of  400,000  infantry  and 
52,000  cavalry,  the  most  numerous  and  best 
disciplined  army  that  in  ancient  or  modern 
war  has  ever  been  commanded  by  one 
chief. 


The  following  instance  of  magnanimity 
deserves  to  be  preserved.  It  proves  that 
neither  the  presence  nor  example  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  could  betray  the  late 
King  of  Sweden  into  what  was  unbecoming 
to  himself  and  due  to  others. 

Let  us  recall  the  great  events  of  1813 : 
how  Napoleon,  deserting  the  wretched  re- 
mains of  his  Russian  army,  hastened  back 
to  France,  and  raised  by  anticipated  con- 
scriptions of  future  years  a  new  army  of 
1 ,040,000  men ;  how  he  again  took  posses- 
sion of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  fought  a  suc- 
cession of  battles  without  any  decisive  re- 
sult, fixed  the  centre  of  his  military  move- 
ments at  Dresden,  and  there  kept  at  bay  the 
united  armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia. Recall  that  at  this  crisis  the  Prince 
of  Sweden  with  30,000  men  landed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and,  strengthend  by  a 
Russian  and  Prussian  division,  advanced 
upon  the  French  army,  defeated  Marshal 
Ney,  and  made  Napoleon's  retreat  upon 
Leipzig  unavoidable.  Let  us  remember 
the  main  character  of  this  eventful  battle 
fought  under  its  walls,  continued  through- 
out three  days  without  the  three  great  allies 
gaining  one  foot  uf  ground  ;  until,  on  the 
close  of  the  second  day,  the  Swedes  march- 
ed into  action,  and,  by  attacking  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  compelled  Napoleon  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day  to  seek  the  safety 
of  himself  and  his  guards  in  flight,  and  ac- 
complished this  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
army,  by  blowing  up  their  only  passage  of 
retreat.  Whether  the  battle  of  Leipzig  be 
considered  by  the  number  of  the  combat- 
ants, certainly  not  less,  probably  more  than 
400,000  men,  or  by  the  duration  of  the  con- 
test, or  by  the  numbers  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  or  by  the  monarchs  in  the  field. 
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or  by  its  results,  this  signal  victory  stands 
unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  war. 

Europe  saw  herself  free  from  the  shame* 
ful  and  galling  yoke  of  France,  and  France, 
driven  within  her  own  frontiers,  was  forced 
to  contend  for  her  own  existence. 

Thus  much  belongs  to  history.  But  in 
the  evening  of  this  victory  a  circumstance 
occurred  unnoticed  among  great  events,  but 
strongly  contrasting  the  character  of  the 
Swedish  prince  with  those  of  his  sovereign 
allies. 

Upon  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Dresden, 
he  carried  with  him  the  King  of  Saxony  in 
a  sort  of  honorable  imprisonment,  and  con- 
fined him  with  his  family  in  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  town-house  of  Leipzig.  In  its 
great  hall  the  sovereigns  assembled  imme- 
diately after  the  battle,  to  learn  the  results, 
and  consult  upon  future  operations. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  informed  of  their 
presence,  sent  a  gentleman  of  his  court  to 
wait  upon  them  and  represent  to  them  his 
condition  ;  first  he  was  to  address  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  as  his  kinsman,  then  the 
Emperor  of  Russia ;  should  they  refuse  to 
interfere,  next  the  King  of  Prussia;  and,  as 
a  last  resource,  the  Princ^  of  Sweden. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  mildly  declined 
to  act ;  the  czar  told  him,  it  was  no  busi- 
ness of  his ;  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  a  rude 
refusal ;  and  his  after  conduct  proved  that 
already  he  had  formed  designs  upon  Saxony, 
from  which  he  finally  wrested  two-fifths  of 
its  territory. 

Meanwhile  the  Prince  of  Sweden  had 
been  intently  occupied  with  a  map,  and  in 
explaining  to  the  generals  around  him  the 
route  that  Napoleon  would  take  in  his  en- 
deavors to  reach  France,  when  he  was  ad- 
dressed in  his  turn.  He  immediately  an* 
swercd,  "  Bear  my  respects  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  assure  him  I  should  not  have  been 
a  moment  under  the  same  roof  with  him, 
without  requesting  the  honor  of  presenting 
myself,  had  not  my  military  duties  taken 
the  precedence  of  all  others."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  an  aid-de-camp,  he  gave  orders  to 
see  the  King  of  Saxony  set  immediately 
firee. 
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RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 
From  the  LItenr j  Gazette. 


Notes  on  the  Historical  Results  deducible 
from  Recent  Discoveries  in  Afghanistan, 
By  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.     Pp.  214.   With 
Iliubtratious.     LondoD,  Allen  and  Co. 


With  much  that  is  new,  derived  from 
the  rich  and  extensive  cabinet  and  the 
learned  linguistic  researches  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Prinsep,  the  author  has  combined 
the  results  derivable  from  the  discoveries 
in  Bactrian  numismatics  made  by  Mr.  Mas- 
son,  and  published  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company ;  as  also  the 
curious  coins  and  relics  obtained  through 
the  zealous  researches  of  the  European 
officers  in  the  service  of  Runjeet  Singh ; 
and  the  equally  remarkable  archsological 
discoveries  effected  by  the  mission  of  the 
late  Sir  Alexander  Burnes. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  editor  has  been 
to  place  the  means  of  gratifying  curiosity 
upon  such  new  and  interesting  subjects  in 
a  cheap  and  commodious  form ;  but  from 
the  excellent  illustrations  which  accompany 
the  work,  it  will  possess  equal  value  even 
with  the  most  erudite. 

The  editor  does  justice  to  the  character 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  points 
out,  that  the  result  of  his  military  opera- 
tions in  Anterior  and  Central  Asia  was  not, 
like  Timur,Ghingiz  Khan,  and  Attila,cnly 
to  leave  marks  of  ravage  and  desolation 
in  the  regions  traversed ;  but  that  the  whole 
of  the  wide  tract  of  country,  from  the  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Jax- 
artes  and  Caspian  to  the  sea,  was  subdued, 
garrisoned,  and  colonized — made,  in  short, 
part  of  the  Grecian  empire,  thus  complete- 
ly established  in  the  East.  Every  where 
(except  in  the  Punjaub)  the  government  and 
the  armies  were  Greek ;  Hellenism  was  the 
system  upon  which  the  administration  was 
organized  and  conducted ;  and  society  and 
religion  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  this 
dominant  principle. 

For  two  hundred  years  after  Alexander's 
brief  epoch  the  kings  of  Bactria  and  of 
Ariana  were  Greek  in  name  and  by 
race ;  and  the  language  of  their  coins  and 
official  documents  was  Greek.  The  im- 
pulse towards  Hellenism  had,  indeed,  so 
lasting  an  action  in  Central  Asia,  that  the 
effects  were  still  felt  five  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  the  conqueror. 

Yet  such  was  the  indifference,  or  such 
the  difficulty  of  communication,  that  little 


or  no  intercourse  was  maintained  by  the 
people  of  the  west  with  the  more  eastern 
colonies ;  and  though  using  a  common  lan- 
guage, and  derived  from  the  same  stock 
with  the  nation  which  boasted  at  the  period 
its  pre-eminence  in  intelligence  and  civil- 
ization, they  are  never  referred  to  except 
as  a  tirra  incognita,  that  few  knew,  and 
none  cared  about. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  recent  discoveries  in 
numismatics  give  us  the  titles  of  whole  dy- 
nasties whose  very  names  and  acts  are  un- 
known to  history,  and  who  yet  ruled  over 
tracts  which  have  ever  been  the  high  road 
of  Asiatic  conquest,  and  the  battle-fieic)  of 
every  tribe  and  nation  that  has  risen  to  do- 
minion in  the  East.  '^  The  history  of  this 
tract,"  says  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  "  would  tell 
more  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
great  revolutions  in  language,  religion,  civ- 
ilization, and  government,  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  conquest,  and  by  -ad- 
mixture of  races  resulting  from  conquest, 
than  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  face 
oftheearlh." 

Major  Rawlinson*s  researches  upon  the 
comparative  geography  of  Afghanistan  have 
as  yet  been  only  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic as  deductions,  the  manner  of  arriving 
at  which  we  can  onlj^  believe,  from  the 
well-known  learning  and  ability  of  that  offi- 
cer, to  have  been  satisfactory  to  himself. 
If  we  are  to  admit  these  identifications, 
which  were  published  as  far  back  as  1842, 
they  would  materially  affect  seme  of  the  po- 
sitions otherwise  admitted  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinsep. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  capital  of  Ara- 
chosia,  placed  by  Elphinstone  at  Hirat,  tind 
by  Mr.  Prinsep  identified  with  Sakhir,  the 
capital  of  Ghuris,  appears  from  Major  Raw- 
linson's  researches  to  be  at  a  spot  in  the 
Ghilziyah  country,  now  named  Khul,  near 
U'lan  Robat.  The  colony,  placed  in  a  new 
city  to  control  the  Arians,  appears  also 
rather  to  be  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which 
Major  Rawlinson  identifies  with  Pang-wai, 
than  Hirat,  with  which  Mr.  Prinsep  identi- 
fies it.  Happily  both  Rawlinson  and  the 
editor  agree  in  identifying  Btlhram  with  Al* 
exandria  apud  Caucasum,  which  Professor 
Wilson  sought  for  in  the  Ghurbund  valley. 
We  may  also  remark  that,  according  to 
Khanikoff's  Bokhara,  the  Shuhur-Subz  of 
the  editor  is  the  Abi  Shahri  Subz,  "the 
river  of  the  city  of  Subz ;"  and  his  Zuiraf- 
shar  apparently  Zir  Afishan.  There  is  no 
e,  nor  is  there  any  a,  in  the  Arabic;  'but 
there  is  a  long  and  short  t  and  a,  and  Hid- 
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du  orientalists  for  the  most  part  represent 
the  short  a  and  t  by  u,  as  Mushud  (p.* 24) 
for  Mashid,  and  Buikb  (p.  25)  for  Balk ; 
while  for  the  long  i  they  unnecessarily  use 
two  e's,  as  Seestan  (p.  IS)  for  Sistan,  and 
fur  the  long  u  two  o's,  as  Kabool  (p.  18)  for 
■  Kabij],  Tymoor  for  Timur  (but  we  are  not 
certain  if  the  name  of  that  great  conqeror 
was  not  Talmur),  Tooz  ft>r  Tuz,  d&c. 
Hence  it  is  also  that  Ghingiz  Khan  is  me- 
tamorphosed into  Chungeez  Khan  (p.  19). 
There  is^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  great  incon- 
sistency in  this  use  of  vowels,  even  suppos- 
ing it  were  defended  upon  the  old  princi- 
ple of  no  system  being  yet  universally 
adopted.  You  cannot  put  two  o's  and  two 
t*e,  when  one  such  does  not  exist  in  the 
alphabet. 

Mr.  Prinsep  takes  the  princes  of  the  Ar- 
sacide  dynasty  first  into  consideration,  and 
we  perceive  that  he  omits  Tiridates,  making 
Artabanus  the  second  Arsaces,  as  also  Mith- 
ridates  HI.,  who  probably  from  his  brief 
reign  is  not  included  in  the  list.  The  his- 
tory of  this  dynasty  is  premised,  because, 
although  of  Greco-Parthian  origin,  the  sys- 
tem of  government  was  purely  Asiatic,  and 
effected  ultimately  the  transition  back  from 
Hellenism  to  a  purely  Asiatic  sovereiguty 
and  condition  o^ society. 

The  oldest  Greek  coins  met  with,  and 
which  belong  to  the  earliest  known  kings 
of  fiaotria  and  Ariana,  are  of  excellent 
workmanship,  with  fine  heads  on  the  ob- 
verse, and  some  mythological  emblems  on 
the  reverse,  and  with  superscriptions, 
generally  confined  to  the  latter  side,  in  the 
Greek  language  only.  Coins  of  Theodotus, 
who  reigned  b.  c.  256,  and  of  Heliocles, 
Antimachus,  Agathocles,  (a  name  well 
known  to  histopy,)  and  of  Eucratides,  have 
been  discovered,  precisely  answering  this 
description ;  and  the  editor  remarks,  that 
any  that  may  be  found  with  new  Greek 
names  and  simple  titles  can,  it  is  assumed, 
belong  only  to  the  same  race.  Many  of 
these  coins  have  Arlan  inscriptions  on  the 
reverse. 

The  second  kind  of  coins  are  of  inferior 
v^orkmanship,  with  Greek  inscriptions  and 
barbarian  names.  Professor  Lassen  as- 
cribes them  to  Scythian  dynasties.  The 
third  class  are  bilingual,  of  excellent  work- 
manship, fine  Greek  heads,  with  types  from 
the  Grecian  mythology  on  the  reverse. 
There  is  great  variety  in  the  sources  of 
these  coins.  Fourthly,  there  are  copper 
coins,  roughly  executed,  with  Greek  in- 
scriptions and  names  on  one  side,  and  on 
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the  other  the  king's  name  in  ancient  San- 
scrit characters. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  editor 
through  the  chronological  classification  of 
the  kings  to  whom  these  coins  belong,  and 
which  is  founded  upon  the  researches  of 
Professors  Lassen  and  Wilson.  It  is  an 
inquiry  full  of  interest,  and  already  very 
fruitful  in  results.  But  few  out  of  the  list 
are  mentioned  by  classic  authors. 

When  we  read  of  the  exploration  of  the 
topers  (like  the  tepehs  or  mounds  of  the 
Turks)  effected  by  the  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  of  the  many 
valuable  historical  monuments  which  they 
found  therein — a  little  gold  box  with  rare 
coins  in  one,  a  copper-box  with  coins  and 
gems  in  another,  sometimes  in  an  excavated 
stone — and  we  think  that  so  much  time  has 
elapsed  without  the  natives  ransacking  and 
destroying  these  relics  of  antiquity,  it  seems 
almost  as  if  a  special  providence  had  ful- 
filled the  wishes  of  the  depositors,  and  left 
them  there  undisturbed  till  found  by  those 
who  were  capable  of  appreciating  their 
value  to  history  and  to  a  general  humanity. 


HsABiiro  OP  Decapitated  PnsoKs.^^M.  Bmids- 
font  states  that,  being  at  Algiers  in  1833,  be  read  in 
R  journal  that  a  surgeon  named  Wilson  had  affirmed, 
as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that,  in  the  head  .of 
a  decapitated  person,  the  sense  of  hearing  retained 
its  power  for  a  minute  and  a  half.  Wishing  to  pat 
this  assertion  to  che  test,  M.  Bonnafont  took  advan* 
tage  of  two  executions  to  try  the  experiment. — **^  As- 
sisted,*' he  SBXSf  "  by  the  late  Sub-Intendant  de  Fa]- 
loy,  who  was  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the  experi- 
ment, I  had  a  stool  placed  near  the  instrument  of 
death,  and  upon  it  a  vessel  filled  with  pounded  plaia- 
ter.  Immediately  after  the  fimt  execution,  whidx 
was  performed  with  remarkable  celerity,  the  execu- 
tioner took  the  head,  and  placed  the  bleeding  part 
upon  the  plaister,  so  as  to  prevent  the  farther  flow- 
ing of  blood.  I  then  placed  my  mouth  to  the  ear  of 
the  decapitated  Arab,  and  called  hint  by  name,  whilst 
M.  de  Falloy  watched  the  eyes.  In  vain  did  I  shout 
for  a  minute  and  a  half ;  neither  the  eyes  nor  any 
of  the  features  showed  that  the  hearing  retained  the 
slightest  degree  of  sensibility.  The  samei  experiment 
was  vepeatMl  at  the  second  execotioo,  with  a  speak- 
ing trumpet,  and  with  the  same  result."  M.  Bonna- 
font  coix*ludefl  hy  staling  -that,  after  the  complete 
separotion  of  the  head  from  the  body,  there  must  be, 
if  not  instant  death,  so  great  a  syncope  that  death  ar- 
rives without -any  of  iheaeasts  retidBbli 
degree  of  force.'    fMtk, 
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Eothen,  or  Traces  of  Travel  brought  Home 
from  the  East,     London.     1844.    8vo. 

'  The  Splendor  and   the  Havoc  of  the 


East'  open  upon  us  in  the  first  page  of  thisj  stormed  so  long  in  vain.     The  lonely  and 


original  and  brilliant  book :  the  expression 
is  characteristic  at  once  of  the  author's 
style,  and  of  the  regions  to  which  it  is  hap- 
pily applied.  A  style  unborrowed  and  un- 
trammelled— bold,  highly-colored,  and  ver- 
satile— enables  him  to  illustrate  his  varied 
and  comprehensive  subject  with  singular 
effect. 

He  professes  to  give  simply  a  record  of 
impressions  received  during  his  travels  in 
the  East,  and  under  the  same  category 
might  nominally  be  classed  many  scores  of 
recent  literary  performances.  There  is 
thtf  wide  difference,  however,  between  the 
book  before  us,  and  almost  all  our  other 
Oriental  importations  of  late  years:  the  lat- 
ter, for  the  most  part,  furnish  us  with  the 
names  of  places  and  of  things  ;  the  former 
represents  the  things  themselves :  the  latter 
supply  facts  and  statistics  relating  to  the 
East ;  '  Eothen'  gives  us  the  very  East 
itself  in  all  its  own  gorgeous  or  gloomy  re- 
alities. The  Servian  forest  with  the  Tar- 
tars' cavalcade ;  the  Turkish  capital  with 
its  shawled  and  turbaned  men  and  shroud- 
ed women;  the  stormy  Levant,  with  its 
passionate  Greek  sailor ;  the  hushed  desert, 
with  its  Bedouin  ;  and  the  plague-stricken 
city  with  its  doomed  inhabitants  : — all  these, 
as  touched  by  this  felicitous  hand,  leave 
upon  the  reader's  mind  not  a  series  of  mere 
pictures,  but  a  sense  of  actual  experience. 

There  is  little  theory  and  no  labored  de- 
duction in  this  volume,  but  there  is  actual, 
vital  reality.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  in  re- 
cords of  travels  professing  to  be  merely  im- 
pressional :  in  their  objective  truth  and 
fidelity  consists  their  value;  their  subject- 
ive meaning  will  suggest  itself  toevery  mind 
capable  of  profiting  thereby.  The  author, 
however,  to  a  vivid  imagination  unites  a 
masculine,  sound  sense,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
ciplined and  controlled;  and  his  language 
is  full  of  meaning,  even  in  the  most  playful 
dirolays  of  its  rare  power. 

His  subject  itself  is  one  not  only  of  inex- 
haustible interest,  bistorioal  and  romantic, 
but  of  hourly  increasing  practical  import- 
ance. Steam-power  has  burst  its  way 
through  the  old  forgotten  paths  tolndia, 
and  brought  the  East  to  our  threshold.  Su- 
ez 18  already  assuming  the  aspect  of  an 
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English  colony,  and  Aden  has  become  an 
Eastern  Gibraltar.  Until  recently  Egypt 
seemed  to  present  an  impassable  barrier — 
it  now  affords  a  stepping-stone  to  our  com- 
merce. Peaceful  enterprise  has  quietly  open- 
ed those  '  gates  of  the  East'  at  which  war 


silent  desert  now  swarms  with  our  caravans, 
and  its  indolent  Arab  starts  to  hear  that  con- 
straining Norman  voice  whose  cry  is  ever 
'  onward,'  and  whose  burthen  is  ever '  haste.' 
While  the  rest  of  the  world  was  contract- 
ed into  half  its  space  by  the  new  agencies 
at  our  command,  England  could  no  longer 
remain  sundered  from  her  Indian  possess- 
ions by  the  distance  of  half  a  year ;  and  yet  it 
was  a  sort  of  accident  by  which  one  man 
made  his  way  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  conveyed  English  dispatches  down  the 
Red  Sea.  Thousands  followed  in  his  track, 
and  Egypt  became  our  way  to  India  at  once 
and^r  ever,* 

Thenceforth  the  Arab  and  the  Osmanli 
became  our  neighbors,  and  their  country 
our  border-land.  England  was  already 
feared  and  respected  by  the  Ottoman  peo- 
ple ;  her  flag  was  familiar  in  all  their  ports  ; 
her  commerce  had  pervaded  the  furthest 
recesses  of  their  remote  empire.  They 
were  impressed  with  a  consciousness  t)f  her 
power  and  political  honor,  for  they  had  seen 
her  at  once  irresistible  and  disinterested  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Algiers.  They  distin- 
guished the  Englishman  from  other  Chris- 
tians by  bis  regard  for  truth  and  probity, 
and  the  inviolability  of  bis  home,  and  they 
almost  forgave  even  his  creed  for  its  freedom 
from  idolatry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  veil 
of  partition  which  the  pride,  prejudice,  and 
ignorance  of  Christendom  had  so  long  in- 
terposed between  its  nations  generally,  and 
those  of  the  Eastern  world,  was  gradually 
being  removed.  A  broader  spirit  of  hunian- 
ity  disowned  the  superstition  that  Asiatics 
were  necessarily  and  geographically  bar- 
barians placed  by  Nature  in  eternal  enmi- 
ty and  contrast  to  the  men  of  Europe.  We 
began  to  recognize,  in  the  Ottomans  espe- 
cially, a  civilization  peculiar  to  themselves, 
together  with  a  character,  principles,  and 
time-honored  institutions,  far  more  uniform, 
if  not  so  perfect  as  our  own. 
The  destiny  that  rendered  this  people  the 


*  The  BDbject  of  an  overland  passage  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  India  Board  and  Company  so* 
long  ago  as  1829.  So  hopeless  did  tke  Red  8e» 
passage  then  appear,  that  the  route  by  the  En- 
phrates  was  preferred  for  trial.-^6ee  *  (i.  Bev.^ 
vol.xlix.  p»214« 
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guardians  of  the  more  classic  countries  of 
the  East  was  fortunate  in  one  respect : — 
their  calm,  stern,  and  monotonous  rule  pre- 
served the  stamp  of  antiquity  uneffaced,  and 
almost  unaltered,  on  the  character  of  the 
native  races,  as  effectually  as  their  climate, 
by  a  sort  of  analogy,  preserved  material 
monuments.  It  is  a  popular  error  that 
attributes  to  the  Turks  the  systematic  spo- 
liation of  the  architectural  memorials  of  an- 
tiquity :  these  suffered  necessarily  in  the 
first  tumult  of  the  invading  hordes ;  but 
since  then,  they  have  been  sheltered  by  this 
very  invasion  as  completely  as  Pompeii  in 
its  ashes,  or  Palenque  in  its  forests.  The 
introduction  of  French  officers  into  Me- 
hemet  All's  service  (in  subversion  of  all 
the  ancient  prejudice  of  exclusiveness) 
has  wrought  a  greater  change  in  Egyptian 
character  within  seven  years,  than  probably 
the  seven  centuries  preceding  had  effected. 
The  obelisk  so  lately  brought  to  Paris  has 
already  lost  the  clear  outline  and  eternal 
look  possessed  by  its  twin  sister  at  Luxor. 

This  passive  nature,  and  inertness  to 
change,  produce  a  uniformity  in  the  Ori- 
ental character  that  renders  generalization 
more  safe  and  easy,  and  makes  partial  ob- 
servii^ioQ  the  more  valuable  as  it  may  be 
applicable  to  the  whole.  Externals,  too, 
are  more  faithful  indices  as  the  manners  of 
a  people  are  more  primitive  and  simple ; 
and  thus  the  keen,  searching  eye,  and  faith- 
ful portraiture  of  even  a  rapid  traveller  like 
our  author  may  read,  and  render  with  far 
more  truth  and  effect,  than  deep  study  and 
lengthened  disquisitions  on  a  country  like 
our  own. 

*  Eothen'  is  written  in  almost  a  conver- 
sational style,  but  it  is  such  conversation  as 
a  Pythagorean  might  have  used  after  his 
probation  of  long  silence  : — the  production 
of  one  more  accustomed  to  intercourse 
with  his  own  mind  than  with  that  of  others. 
He  deals  more  in  ideas  than  opinions,  and 
seems  to  speak  as  it  were  in  a  soliloquy, 
amusing  and  convincing  himself  with  vivid 
pictures  and  well-formed  thought.  There 
is  apparent  in  almost  every  page  a  puzzling 
contrast  between  a  vivacity  of  expression 
and  practised  wit  that  would  argue  a  man 
of  the  world — and  the  bold  originality,  and 
daring  indifference  to  the  prejudices  of  so- 
ciety, which  are  seldom  misinterpreted  as 
indications  of  secluded  habits.  This  last 
peculiarity  constitutes  at  once  a  merit  and 
a  defect:  where  there  is  strong  light  it 
would  seem  there  mast  be  also  deep  sha- 
dow ;  and  ihe  fanlt  which  darkens  some  of 
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the  brightest  passages  in  his  book,  is  a  reck- 
less disregard  for  popular  opinion — we 
mean  in  the  better  sense  of  the  phrase.  It 
is  too  easy  to  confound  those  prejudices 
which  are  born  of  ignorance  and  fed  by 
vanity,  with  those  beliefs  which  are  found- 
ed on  conviction,  and  consecrated  by  deep 
feeling.  If,  as  we  suppose,  by  standing 
much  aloof  from  society,  the  author  has 
better  preserved  his  individuality,  and  cul- 
tivated a  more  lofty  and  independent  tone 
of  thought ;  he  has  yet  sustained  heavy  dam- 
age by  the  want  of  that  closer  communion 
with  his  fellow-men  which  must  have  taught 
him  more  reverence  for  their  faith,  and 
more  lenity  even  for  their  prejudices.  It  is 
with  reluctance  that  we  feel  called  upon 
thus  to  notice  and  protest  against  the  spirit 
in  which  he  has  spoken  of  matters  that 
should  have  claimed  his  forbearance,  if  un- 
happily for  himself  he  could  not  grant  ^m 
his  respect.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  religious  sentimental  ism 
— or  to  prescribe  that  every  traveller  to 
Palestine  should  affect  a  demure  style  and 
solemn  voice,  as  the  ancient  Pilgrims  as- 
sumed the  '  scallop-shell  and  sandal  shoon ;' 
— but  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  '  Eft- 
then'  that  startle  us,  merely  considering  the 
work  as  that  of  a  man  distinguished  in  gen- 
eral by  nothing  more  than  the  correctness 
and  refinement  of  his  taste. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  faults 
we  have  alluded  to  are  honest,  open  faults ; 
his  opinions  never  lurk  in  insinuations,  or 
lie  ambushed  in  specious  plausibilities.  He 
puts  them  boldly  forward — he  claims  no 
quarter,  and  asks  for  no  sympathy  with 
them.  They  are,  therefore,  the  less  dan- 
gerous; for  while  the  mind  revolts  with 
loathing  from  anything  approaching  to  cant, 
against  the  opposite  error  it  aonjures  up  its 
own  best  defence  by  a  sort  of  natural  an- 
tagonism. Nor  do  we  think  the  writer 
himself  hopelessly  tainted  with  what  stains 
his  surface — far  from  it.  Ever  and  anon, 
when  the  scorn  of  hypocrisy,  or  some  other 
less  justifiable  feeling,  has  barbed  his  usu- 
ally playful  style  with  sarcasm,  we  find 
some  thoughtful  tone  or  gentle  association 
starting  up,  and  vindicating  the  natural  re* 
ligion  of  his  mind. 

The  title  of  his  book  is  somewhat  quaint, 
but  it  is  merely  a  more  classical  version  of 
the  Orient,  of  the  Morgtnhmd,  of  the  Lt^ 
vant.  The  Preface  is  characterbtic  firom 
the  fearless  spirit  in  which  he  challenges 
rather  than  invites  attention;  and  from 
the  genial  and  kindly  tone  that  he  asaumea 
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in  addressing  a  younger  friend.  We  read 
that  he  travelled,  *  not  as  one  flying  from 
his  country  because  of  ennui/  but  as  one 
who  '  was  strengthening  his  will  and  tem- 
pering the  metal  of  his  nature  for  that  life 
of  toil  and  conflict  in  which  he  is  now  en- 
gaged.' He  had  no  intention,  he  says,  of 
publishing  at  the  time  he  travelled ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  nine  or  ten 
years  that  the  idea  of  doing  so  was  suggest- 
ed by  the  request  of  one  about  to  traverse 
the  same  countries.  He  writes  as  if  ad- 
dressing this  friend,  and  not  '  as  if  his  au- 
dience was  to  be  a  great  and  enlightened 
community,  or  any  other  respectable  aggre- 
gate.' Nor  yet  had  he  the  least  intention 
of  supplying  his  neophyte  with  an  Oriental 
handbook, 

'  I  have  endeavored  to  discard  from  it  all 
valuable  matter  derived  from  the  works  of 
others,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  my  efforts  in 
this  direction  nave  been  attended  with  great 
success ;  I  believe  I  may  truly  acknowledge, 
that  from  all  details  of  geographical  discovery 
or  antiquarian  research — from  all  display  of 
"  sound  learning,  and  religious  knowledge" — 
from  all  historical  and  scientific  illustrations — 
from  all  useful  statistics — from  all  political  dis- 

auisitions — and  from  all  good  moral  reflections, 
le  volume  is  thoroughly  free. 
'  My  excuse  for  thebook  is  its  truth.  My  nar- 
rative is  not  merely  righteously  exact  in  mat- 
ters of  fact  (where  fact  is  in  question) ;  but  it  is 
true  in  this  larger  sense — ^it  conveys,  not  those 
impressions  which  ought  to  have  been  produced 
upon  any  "  well-constituted  mind,"  but  those 
which  were  really  and  truly  received  at  the 
time  of  his  rambles,  by  a  headstrong  and  not 
very  amiable  traveller,  whose  prejudices  in 
favor  of  other  people's  notions  were  then  ex- 
ceedingly slight 

'  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  egotism  of  a 
traveller,  however  incessant — however  shame- 
less and  obtrusive — must  still  convey  some 
true  ideas  of  the  country  through' which  he  has 
passed.  His  very  selfishness — his  habit  of  re- 
ferring the  whole  external  world  to  his  own 
sensations— compels  him  as  it  were,  in  his  wri- 
tings, to  observe  the  laws  of  perspective ;  he 
tells  you  of  objects,  not  as  he  knows  them  to 
be,  but  as  they  seemed  to  him.  ...  It  is  thus 
that  he  felt,  and  thus  he  strives  to  repeat  the 
scenes  of  the  Elder  World.  You  may  listen 
to  him  for  ever  without  learning  much  in  the 
way  of  statistics ;  but,  perhaps,  if  you  bear 
with  him  long  enough,  you  may  find  yourself 
slowly  and  slightly  impressed  with  the  realities 
of  Eastern  Travel.' — ^p.  vii. 

The  subject  opens  with  this  striking  pas- 
sage;— 

'  At  Semlin  I  still  was  encompassed  by  the 
scenes  and  the  sounds  of  familiar  life :  the  din 
of  a  busy  world  still  vexed  and  cheered  me — 
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the  unveiled  faces  of  women  still  shone  in  the 
light  of  day.  Yet,  whenever  I  chose  to  look 
southward.  I  saw  the  Ottoman's  fortress — aus- 
tere, and  darkly  impending  biffh  over  the  vale 
of  the  Danube— historic  Belgrade.  I  had 
come,  as  it  were,  to  the  end  of  this  wheel-going 
Europe,  and  now  my  eyes  would  see  the 
Splendor  and  Havoc  of  the  East' 

This  contrast  was  then  considerably 
greater  than  at  present ;  and  its  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  quarantine  laws,  which 
virtually,  by  a  fortnight,  separated  these 
adjoining  countries  to  the  same  distance 
that  America  is  from  us  now.  The  Os- 
manli  was  then  Asiatic  and  national  in 
costume,  manners,  bigotry,  as  he  had  been 
in  the  days  of  Bajazet.  The  reforms  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud  have  changed  all  this : 
the  Turk  has  ceased  to  be  Oriental  with- 
out becoming  Frank — and  is  much  in  the 
situation  of  the  modern  London  Jew  de- 
scribed by  Sheridan  as  the  blank  page  be- 
tween the  New  and  Old  Testament.  He 
is  almost  in  doubt  as  to  his  own  identity ; 
and  this  is  the  more  painful  and  embarrass- 
ing, as  until  recently  he  believed  himself 
to  be  the  type  of  perfection,  and  his  race 
the  chosen  people  of  Allah. 

The  author  is  now  across  the  border ; 
he  has  taken  leave  of  Christendom,  and 
done  so,  on  account  of  the  widely-severed 
quarantine, '  with  nearly  as  much  solemnity 
as  if  he  had  been  departing  this  life.' 

It  is  rarely  that  we  meet  with  an  in- 
stance of  first  impressions  accurately  ren- 
dered ;  they  are  so  soon  merged  in  larger 
experiences  that  they  cease  to  strike  the 
writer,  whom  they  no  longer  concern,  and 
therefore  seldom  reach  the  reader  whom 
they  do.  The  following  are,  however,  as 
faithfully  as  vividly  recorded  : — 

<  We  soon  neared  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  but  no  sounds  came  down  from  the 
blank  walla  above,  and  there  was  no  living 
thing  that  we  could  yet  see,  except  one  great 
hovering  bird  of  the  vulture  race,  flying  low, 
and  intent,  and  wheeling  round  and  round 
over  I  he  pest-accursed  city. 

'^But  presently  there  issued  from  the  post- 
em  a  group  of  human  beings — beings  with  im- 
mortal souls,  and  possibly  some  reasoning  fac- 
ulties— but  to  me  the  grand  point  was  thisy 
that  they  had  real,  substantial,  and  incontro- 
vertible turbans ;  they  made  for  the  point  to- 
wards which  we  were  steering,  and  when  at 
last  I  sprang  upon  the  shore,  I  heard  and  saw 
myself  now  first  surrounded  by  men  of  Asi- 
atic race.  I  have  since  ridden  through  the 
land  of  the  Osmanlees,  from  the  Servian  Bor- 
der to  the  Golden  Horn — from  the  eulf  of  Sa- 
talieh  to  the  tomb   of  Achilles;  but  never 
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have  I  seen  auch  ultra-Turkish-looking  fel- 
lows as  those  who  received  me  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Save ;  they  were  men  in  the  humblest 
order  of  life,  having  come  to  meet  our  boat 
in  the  hope  of  earning  something  by  carrying 
our  luggage  up  to  the  city ;  but  poor  thouffh 
they  were,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  Turks 
of  the  proud  old  school,  and  had  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  fierce,  careless  bearing  of  the  once 
victorious  Ottomans. 

•Though  the  province  of  Servia  generallv 
has  obtained  a  kind  of  independence,  yet  Bel- 
grade, as  being  a  place  of  strength  on  the 
frontier,  isstiU  garrisoned  by  TurkiBh  troops, 
under  the  command  of  a  pasha.  Whether  the 
fellows  who  now  surrounded  us  were  soldiers 
or  peaceful  inhabitants  I  did  not  understand ; 
they  wore  the  old  Turkish  costume ;  vests 
and  jackets  of  many  and  brilliant  colors,  di- 
vided from  the  loose  petticoat-trowscrs  by 
masses  of  shawl,  which  were  folded  m  heavy 
volumes  round  their  waists,  so  as  to  give  the 
meagre  wearers  something'  of  the  dignity  of 
true,  corpulence.  The  shawl  enclosed  a  whole 
bundle,  of  weapons ;  no  man  bore  less  than  one 
brace  of  immensely  long  pistols,  andayataghan 
(or  cutlass),  with  a  dagger  or  two,  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes;  most  of  these  arms  weremlaid 
with  silver  and  highly  burnished,  so  that  they 
contrasted  shiningly  withthe  decayed  grandeur 
of  the  garments  to  which  they  were  attached— 
(this  careCalnessof  his  arms  is  a  point  of  hon- 
or with  the  Osmanlee,  who  never  allows  his 
bright  yataghan  to  suffer  from  his  own  adver- 
sity) ;  then  the  long  drooping  mustachios,  and 
the  ample  folds  ol  the  once  white  turbans, 
that  lowered  over  the  piercing  eyes,  and  the 
haggard  features  of  the  men,  gave  them  an 
air  of  gloomy  pride,  and  that  appearance  of 
trying  to  be  disdainful  under  difficulties,  which 
I  nave  since  seen  so  often  in  those  of  the  Otto- 
man people  who  livtfand  remember  old  times; 
they  seemed  as  if  they  were  thinking  that  they 
would  have  been  more  usefully,  more  honora- 
bly, and  more  piously  employed  in  cutting  our 
throats  than  in  carrying  portmanteaus.  The 
faithful  Steel  [a  Yorkshire  servant^  stood 
nghast  for  a  moment  at  the  sight  of  his  mas- 
toids luggage  upon  the  shoulders  of  these  war- 
like porters ;  and  when  at  last  we  began  to 
move  up,  he  could  scarely  avoid  turning 
round  to  cast  one  affectionate  look  towards 
Christendom— but  ouickly  again  he  marched 
on  with  the  steps  or  a  man  not  frightened  ex- 
actly, but  sternly  prepared  for  death,  or  the 
Koran,  or  even  ior  plural  wives. 

<  The  Moslem  quarter  of  a  city  is  lonely 
and  desolate ;  you  go  up  and  down,  and  on 
and  over  shelving  and  hillocky  paths,  through 
the  narrow  lanes  walled  in  by  blank  window- 
less  dwellings ;  you  come  out  upon  an  open 
space  strewed  with  the  black  ruins  that  some 
late  fire  has  left ;  you  pass  by  a  mountain  of 
cast-away  things,  the  rubbish  of  centuries,  and 
on  it  you  sec  numbers  of  big  wolf-like  dogs 
lyincr  torpid  under  the  sun,  with  limbs  out- 
stretohed  to  the  full,  as  if  they  were  dead} 
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storks,  or  cranes,  silting  fearless  upon  the  low 
roofs,  look  gravely  down  upon  you ;  the  still  air 
tliat  you  breathe  is  loaded  with  the  scent  of 
citron,  and  pomegranate  rinds  scorched  by  the 
aun,  or  (as  you  approach  the  bazaar  )with  the 
dry,  dead  perfume  of  strange  spices.  You  long  ^ 
for  some  signs  of  life,  and  tread  the  pround  more  * 
heavily,  as  though  you  would  wake  the  sleep- 
ers with  the  heel  of  your  boot;  but  the  foot 
fails  noiseless  upon  the  crumbling  soil  of  an 
Eastern  city,  and  silence  follows  you  still. 
Again  and  again  you  meet  turbans  and  faces 
of  men,  but  they  have  nothing  for  you— no 
welcome — no  wonder — no  wrath — no  scorn — 
they  look  upon  you  as  we  do  upon  a  Decem- 
ber's fall  or  snow— as  a  "  seasonable,"  unac- 
countable, uncomfortable  work  of  God,  that 
may  have  beep  sent  for  some  good  purpose 
to  be  revealed  hereafter.' — Eathen,  p.  8. 

This  is  painted  to  the  life :  there  is 
bold  outline  in  his  language  and  color  io 
his  words.  We  have  here  one  picture  of 
an  Eastern  city  with  its  citizens,  that  ap- 
plies nearly  equally  to  all ;  but  even  Para- 
dise was  noth  ing  withoutan  Eve : — 

*  And  perhaps  as  you  make  your  difficult  way 
through  a  steep  and  narrow  alley,  which  winds 
between  blank  walls,  and  is  little  frequented 
by  passers,  you  meet  one  of  those  coffin-shaped 
bundles  of  white  linen  which  implies  an  Otio- 
man  lady.  Painfully  struffgling  against  the 
obstacles  to  progression  which  are  interposed 
by  the  many  folds  of  her  clumsy  drapery,  by 
her  big  mud  boots,  and  especially  by  her  two 
pairs  of  slippers,  she  waddles  along  full  awk- 
wardly enough— but  yet  there  is  something 
of  womanly  consciousness  in  the  very  labor 
and  effort  with  which  she  lugs  and  lifts  the 
burthen  of  her  charms.  She  is  close  followed 
by  her  women  slaves.  Of  her  very  self  you 
see  nothing  except  the  dark  luminous  eyes 
that  stare  against  your  face,  and  the  tips  of  the 
painted  fingers  depending  like  rose-buds  from 
outihe  blank  bastions  of  the  fortress.  Sheturns, 
and  turns  again,  and  carefully  glances  around 
her  oii  all  sides  to  see  that  she  is  safe  from 
the  eyes  of  Mussulmans,  and  then  sud- 
denly withdrawing  the  yashmak,  she  shines 
upon  your  heart  and  soul  with  all  the  pomp 
and  might  of  her  beauty.  And  this,  which  so 
dizzies  your  brain,  is  not  the  light  changeful 
grace  which  leaves  you  to  doubt  whether  you 
have  fallen  in  love  with  a  body  or  only  a 
soul ;  it  is  the  beauty  that  dwells  secure  in 
the  perfectness  of  hard  downright  outlines,  anil 
in  the  glow  of  generous  color.  There  is  fire 
though,  too— high  courage  and  fire  enough  in 
the  untamed  mind,  or  spirit,  oir  whatever  it  is, 
which  drives  the  breath  of  pride  through  those 
scarcely  parted  lips.' — 76.,  p.  48. 

Anastasius  has  nothing  better  than  oar 
author's  passages  of  the  pregnant  pictur- 
esque ;  and  perhaps  we  could  not  better  il- 
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lastrate  the  wide  range  which  his  method 
includes  than  by  following  him  to  his  first 
interview  with  an  Ottoman  dignitary  : — 


<  Some  people  had  come  down  to  meet  U6 
with  an  invilation  from  the  Pasha,  and  we 
wound  our  way  up  to  the  castle.  At  the  ffates 
there  were  groups  of  soldiers,  some  smoking, 
and  some  lying  flat  like  corpses  upon  the  cool 
stones,  we  went  through  courts,  ascended 
steps,  passed  along  a  corridor,  and  walked 
into  an  airy,  white-washed  room,  with  a  Eu- 
ropean clock  at  one  end  of  it,  and  Moostapha 
Pasha  at  the  other.  The  fine  old  bearded  po- 
tentate looked  very  like  Jove — like  Jove,  too,  in 
the  midst  of  his  clouds,  for  the  silvery  fumes  of 
the  narguiU  hung  lightly  circling  round  him. 

'The  Pasha  received  us  with  the  smooth,  kind, 
gentle  manner  that  belongs  to  well-bred  Os- 
maolees;  then  he  lightly  clapped  his  hands,  and 
instantly  the  sound  filled  all  the  lower  end  of 
the  room  with  slaves ;  a  syllable  dropped  from 
his  lips  which  bowed  all  heads,  and  conjured 
away  the  attendants  like  ghosts.  Their  com- 
ing and  their  going  was  thus  swif^  and  quiet 
because  their  feet  were  bare,  and  they  passed 
through  no  door,  but  only  by  the  yielding 
folds  of  a  purder.  Soon  the  coflee-bearers  ap- 
peared, every  man  carrying  separately  his 
tiny  cup  in  a  small  metal  stand ;  and  presently 
to  each  of  us  there  came  a  pipe-bearer,  who 
first  rested  the  bowl  of  the  tcnibouque  at  a 
measured  distance  on  the  floor,  and  then  on 
this  axis  wheeled  round  the  long  cherrv-stick, 
and  gracefully  presented  it  on  half-bended 
knee.  Already  tne  well-kindled  Are  was  glow- 
ing secure  in  the  bowl,  and  so,  when  I  pressed 
the  amber  lip  to  mine,  there  was  no  coyness 
io  conquer:  the  willing  fume  came  un,  and 
answered  my  slightest  sigh,  and  followed 
softly  every  breath  inspired,  till  it  touched  me 
with  some  faint  sense  and  understanding  of 
Asiatic  contentment 

'Asiatic  contentment!  Yet  scarcely,  per- 
haps, one  hour  before,  I  had  been  wanting  my 
bill,  and  ringing  for  waiters  in  a  shrill  and 
busy  hotel. 

'  In  the  Ottoman  dominions  there  is  scarcely 
any  hereditary  influence  except  that  which 
belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Sultan ;  and 
wealth,  too,  is  a  highly  volatile  blessing,  not 
easily  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  the 
owner.  From  these  causes  it  results  that  the 
people  standing  in  the  place  of  nobles  and 
gentry  are  official  personages;  and  though 
many  (indeed  the  greater  number)  of  these 
potentates  are  humbly  born  and  bred,  you  will 
seldom,  I  think,  find  them  wanting  in  that 
polished  smoothness  of  manner,  and  those 
well-undulating  tones,  which  belong  to  the 
best  Osmanlees.  The  truth  is,  that  most  of 
the  men  in  authority  have  risen  from  their 
humble  stations  by  the  arts  of  the  courtier, 
and  they  preserve  in  their  high  estate  those 
gentle  powers  of  fascination  to  which  they 
owe  their  success.    Yet,  unless  you  can  con- 
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trive  to  learn  ft  little  of  the  language,  you  will 
be  rather  bored  by  your  visits  of  ceremony ; 
the  intervention  of  the  interpreter,  or  drago- 
man, as  he  is  called,  is  fatal  to  the  spirit  of 
conversation.  I  think  I  should  mislead  you  if 
I  were  to  attempt  to  give  the  substance  of  any 
particular  conversation  with  Orientals.  A 
traveller  may  write  and  say  that  "  the  Pasha 
of  so  and  so  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
vast  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  ap- 
plication of  steam,  and  appeared  to  under- 
stand the  structure  of  our  machinery — that 
he  remarked  upon  the  gigantic  results  of  our 
manufacturing  industry—showed  that  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  knowledge  of  our  Indian 
afidirs,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Company, 
and  expressed  a  lively  admiration  of  the  many 
sterling  qualities  for  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  distinguished."  But  the  heap  of 
common-places  Uius  quietly  attributed  to  the 
Pasha  will  have  been  founded  perhaps  on 
some  such  talking  as  this : — 

<  Pasha. — The   Englishman   is  welcome; 
most  blessed  among  hours  is  this,  the  honr  of 
his  coming. 

*  Dragoman  (to  the  Traveller). — The  Pasha 
paysyou  his  compliments. 

'  Traveller, — Give  him  my  best  compliments 
in  return,  and  say  I'm  delighted  to  have  the 
honor  of  seeing  him. 

*  Dragoman  (to  the  Pasha). — His  lordship, 
this  Englishman,  Lord  of  London,  Scorner  of 
Ireland,  Suppressor  of  France,  has  quitted  his 
governments,  and  lefl  his  enemies  to  breathe 
for  a  moment,  and  has  crossed  the  broad  wa- 
ters in  strict  disguise,  with  a  email  but  eternal- 
ly faithful  retinue  of  followers,  in  order  that  he 
might  look  upon  the  bright  countenance  of 
the  Pasha  among  Pashas — ^the  Pasha  of  the 
everlasting  Pashalik  of  Karaghoiookoldour. 

*  Traveller  (to  his  Dragoman). — What  on 
earth  have  you  been  saying  about  London  ? 
The  Pasha  will  be  taking  me  for  a  mere  cock- 
ney. Have  not  I  told  you  always  to  say  that 
I  am  from  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Mudcombe 
Park,  and  that  I  am  to  be  a  magistrate  for 
the  county  of  Bedfordshire,  only  I've  not  qual- 
ified, and  that  I  should  have  been  a  deputy- 
lieutenant,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  extraordi- 
nary conduct  of  Lord  Mountpromise,  and  that 
I  was  a  candidate  for  Gold  borough  at  the  last 
election,  and  that  I  should  have  won  easy,  if 
my  committee  had  not  been  bought  ?  I  wish 
to  heaven  that  if  you  do  say  any  thing  about 
me,  you'd  tell  the  simple  truth. 

*  iJragoman. — [is  sflentl. 

» Pasha — What  says  the  friendly  Lord  of 
London  ?  Is  there  au^ht  that  I  can  grant  him 
within  the  Pashalik  ofKaragholookoldour  ? 

*  Dragoman  (growing  sulky  and  literal). — 
This  friendly  Englishman — this  branch  of 
Mudcombe — this  head-purveyor  of  Goldbor- 
ough— this  possible  policeman  of  Bedfordshire, 
is  recounting  his  achievements,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  titles. 

*  Pasha — The  end  of  his  honors  is  more  dis- 
tant than  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  catar 
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logue  ofhiB  el6riou8  deeds  is  brighter  than  the 
firmament  of  heaven ! 

^Dragoman  (to  the  Traveller). — The  Pasha 
congratulates  your  Excellency. 

^  Traveller.^  About  Gold  borough  7  The 
deuce  he  does ! — but  I  want  to  get  at  his  views 
in  relation  to  the  present  stale  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  tell  him  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
have  met  and  that  there  has  been  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  pledging  England  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Sultan's  dominions. 

'  Dragoman  (to  the  Pasha). — This  branch 
ofMudcombe,  this  possible  policeman  of  Bed- 
fordshire, informs  your  highness  that  in  Eng- 
land the  talking-houses  have  met,  and  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  has  been 
assured  for  ever  and  ever,  by  a  speech  from 
the  velvet  chair. 

*PasAa.— Wonderful  chair!  Wonderful 
houses ! — whirr  I  whirr  I  all  by  wheels ! — whiz ! 
whiz!  all  by  steam! — wonderful  chair!  won- 
derful houses !  wonderful  people  ! — whirr  ! 
whirr  I  all  by  wheels ! — whiz !  whiz !  all  by 
■team! 

*  IVaveller  (to  the  Dragoman). — What  does 
the  Pasha  mean  by  that  whizzing  ?  he  does 
not  mean  to  say,  does  he,  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  ever  abandon  their  pledges  to  the 
Sultan  1 

^Dragoman, — No,  your  Excellency,  but 
he  says  the  English  talk  by  wheels,  and  by 
steam. 

^Traveller. — That's  an  exaggeration;  but 
say  that  the  English  really  have  carried  ma- 
chinery to  great  perfection;  tell  the  Pasha 
(he'll  be  struck  with  that)  that  whenever  we 
have  any  disturbances  to  put  down,  even  at 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  London,  we 
can  send  troops  by  the  thousand,  to  the  scene 
of  action,  in  a  few  hours. 

f  Dragoman  (recovering  his  temper  and  free- 
dom of  speech). — His  Excellency,  this  Lord  of 
Mudcombe,  observes  to  your  highness,  that 
whenever  the  Irish,  or  the  French,  or  the  Indi- 
ans rebel  ac^ainstthe  English,  whole  armies  of 
soldiers,  and  brigades  of  artillery,  are  dropped 
intaa  mighty  chasm  called  Euaton  Scjuare, 
and  in  the  biting  of  a  cartridge  they  anse  up 
again  in  Manchester,  or  Dublin,  or  Paris,  or 
Delhi,  and  utterly  exterminate  the  enemies  of 
England  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
^  '  Pcuha. — I  know  it — I  know  all — ^the  par- 
ticulars have  been  iaithfully  related  to  me,  and 
my  mind  comprehends  locomotives.  The  ar- 
mies of  the  English  ride  upon  the  vapors  of 
boiling  caldrons,  their  horses  are  fiamingr 
coals  I — whirr  I  whirr !  all  by  wheels ! — whiz  I 
whiz !  all  by  steam ! 

'  Traveller  (to  his  Dragoman). — I  wish  to 
have  the  opinion  of  an  unprejudiced  Ottoman 
gentleman  as  to  the  prospects  of  our  English 
commerce  and  manufactures:  just  ask  the 
Pasha  to  give  me  his  views  on  the  subject 

'  Paaha  (after  having  received  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Dragoman) — The  ships  of  the 
English  swarm  like  flies:  their  printed  cali- 
coes cover  the  whole  earth ;  and  by  the  side 
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of  their  swords,  the  blades  of  Damascus  are 
blades  of  grass.  All  India  is  but  an  item  in 
the  ledger-books  of  the  merchants,  whose  lum- 
ber-rooms are  filled  with  ancient  thrones ! — 
whirr!  whirr!  all  by  wheels! — whiz!  whiz! 
all  by  steam ! 

*  Dragoman, — The  Pasha  compliments  the 
cutlery  of  England,  and  also  the  East  India 
Company. 

*  TVarciZer.— The  Pasha's  right  about  the 
cutlery.  (T  tried  my  scimitar  with  the  com- 
mon officers'  swords  belonging  to  our  fellows 
at  Malta,  and  they  cut  it  like  ue  leaf  of  a  nov- 
el.) Well  (to  the  Dragoman),  tell  the  Pasha  I 
am  exceedingly  gratified  to  find  that  he  enter- 
tains such  a  high  opinion  of  our  manufacturing 
energy ;  but  I  should  like  him  to  know,  though, 
that  we  have  got  something  in  England  besides 
that  These  foreigners  are  always  fancying 
that  we  have  nothing  but  ships,  and  railwayii, 
and  East  India  Companies.  Do  just  tell  the 
Pasha  that  our  rural  districts  deserve  his  at- 
tention, and  that  even  within  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  there  has  been  an  evident  improve- 
ment in  the  culture  of  the  turnip. 

^  Pasha  (after  hearing  the  Dragoman). — 
Through  all  Feringhistan  the  English  are 
foremost  and  best;  Tor  the  Russians  are  drill- 
ed swine,  and  the  Germans  are  sleeping  babes, 
and  the  Italians  are  the  servants  or  songs,  and 
the  French  are  the  sons  of  newspapers,  and 
the  Greeks  they  are  weavers  of  lies,  hut  the 
English  and  the  Osmanlecs  are  brothers. 

*  Dragoman. — The  Pasha  compliments  the 
English. 

*  Traveller  (rising). — Well,  I've  had  enough 
of  this.  Tell  the  I^sha,  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  him  for  his  hospitality,  and  still  more  for 
his  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  horses,  and 
say  that  now  1  must  be  off. 

*  Paaha  (standing  up  on  his  Divan). — Proud 
are  the  sires  and  blessed  are  the  dams  of  the 
horses  that  shall  carry  his  Excellency  to  the 
end  of  his  pnjsperous  journey. — May  the  sad- 
dle beneath  him  glide  down  to  the  gates  of 
the  happy  city,  like  a  boat  swimming  upon  the 
third  river  of  Paradise. — May  he  sleep  the 
sleep  of  a  child,  when  his  friends  are  around 
him ;  and  the  while  that  his  enemies  are 
abroad,  may  his  eye?  flame  red  through  the 
darkness — more  red  than  the  eyes  of  ten 
tigers  I — farewell ! 

*  Dragoman, — The  Pasha  wishes  your  Ex- 
cellency  a  pleasant  journey.' — pp.  14-18. 

This  surely  is  worth  all  the  ao-oaHed 
comedy  that  has  been  written  in  England 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  perhaps 
a  pity  to  go  back  to  the  prefatory  remarks. 
We  must,  however,  pause  to  say  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  upper  classes  in  Turkey  oonaist^ 
for  the  most  part,  of  successful  and  smooth- 
tongued courtiers;  and  this  fact  would 
seem  to  be  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the 
character  of  truth  and  probity  *  so  much 
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vaunted  by  their  panegyrists.  It  most  be 
admitted,  howefer,  that  the  unfavorable 
inference  is  not  so  clear  under  their  social 
condition' as  it  would  be  under  ours, — at 
least  in  that  numerous  class  of  subordinate 
authorities  who  derive  the  impress  of  their 
character  from  the  Government,  and  trans- 
mit it  to  the  governed.  Promotion  among 
them  is  confessedly  the  reward  of  private 
service  and  affection,  rather  than  of  pro- 
fessed public  merit:  their  irresponsible 
power,  and  the  absence  of  all  distinction 
of  caste,  enable  them  to  exercise  their  ca- 
price freely,  and  so  far  not  unjustly,  that 
the  plea  of  '  public  claims'  is  unknown. 
This  patriarchal  style  of  patronage  is  high- 
ly unfavorable  to  that  spirit  of  intrigue 
which  is  the  very  life  of  office  among  the 
higher  authorities  of  the  empire.  Even 
here,  indeed,  court  favor  sometimes  confers 
promotion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  baffle  all 
calculation;  yet  its  freaks  excite  no  sur- 
prise. For  instance,  a  few  years  ago 
Sultan  Mahmoud  took  a  fancy  to  a  majes- 
tic-looking fellow  who  rowed  in  his  c&ique, 
but  who  was  a  cobbler  by  profession, — 
the  Sublime  will  suddenly  converted  him 
into  an  admiral ;  and  probably  not  a  post- 
captain  in  the  service  considered  himself 
ill-used  by  the  appointment.  So  little  did 
the  new  dignitary  himself  consider  his  ele- 
vation anomalous,  that  he  assumed  the  title 
of  Baboodgk  Pasha,  or  *  the  Cobbler  Chief.' 

*  The  following  trait  of  Turkish  honesty  de- 
serves to  be  recorded.  When  Mr.  Fellowes  was 
removing  to  the  river  the  sculptures  acquired  at 
Xanthus  solely  by  means  of  his  energy  and  intel- 
ligence, some  growing  corn  seemed  to  be  injured , 
by  the  sledges  that  passed  over  it.  Mr.  F.  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  recompense  the  proprietor,  and 
a  deputation  of  Turks  proceeded  to  examine  the 
ground.  They  reported  'that  the  seed  was  unin- 
jured — that  if  God  sent  rain  it  would  spring  up 
again,  and  that  no  damage  was  done.*  The 
equally  scrupulous  Englishman  insisted  on  the 
contrary,  and  the  Moslems  finally  assessed  the 
damage  at  thirteen  pence. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  supply  a  pendant 
from  our  own  recent  observation  at  home.  A 
Northamptonshire  farmer  rented  some  land  which 
containea  a  covert  in  favor  with  Lord  F.'s  Hunt. 
The  first  spring  aAer wards  he  applied  to  his 
Lordship's  agent  for  compensation  for  the  damage 
done  to  his  grass  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  £c. 
His  claim  was  allowed,  and  he  received  £50  in- 
demnity. The  following  rent-day  he  refunded 
the  £50,  saying  that  *  the  injury  he  had  anticipat- 
ed had  not  taken  place ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
found  his  land  improved  by  what  he  had  com- 
plained of*  We  recommend  both  of  these  anec- 
dotes to^he  numerous  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
b«ve  not  acted  to  railway  companies  after  the 
Ikshion  of  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Essex. — See  Qunr. 
B«r.y  No.  cxlvii.  p.  S41. 
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We  now  start  for  Constantinople ;  and 
the  following  description  of  the  Journey 
thither  is  applicable  to  the  mode  of  travel- 
ling throughout  the  East : — 

*  The  actual  movement  from  one  place  to 
another  in  Europeanized  countries,  is  a  pro- 
cess so  temporary — it  occupies,  I  mean,  so 
small  a  proportion  of  the  traveller's  entire 
time,  that  his  mind  remains  unsettled  so  lone 
as  the  wheels  are  ^ing ;  he  is  alive  enouffh 
to  the  external  objects  of  interest  which  the 
route  may  afford,  and  to  the  crowding  ideas 
which  are  oflen  invited  by  the  excitenrient  of 
a  changing  scene,  but  he  is  still  conscious  of 
being  in  a  provisional  state,  and  his  mind  is 
constantly  recurring  to  the  expected  end  of 
his  journey ;  his  ordinary  ways  of  thought 
have  been  interrupted,  and  before  any  new 
mental  habit  can  be  formed  he  is  quietly  fixed 
in  his  hotel.  It  will  be  otherwise  with  you 
when  you  journey  in  the  East  Day  after 
day,  perhaps  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  your  foot  is  in  the  stirrup.  To 
taste  the  cold  breath  of  the  earliest  morn,  and 
to  lead  or  follow  your  bright  cavalcade  till 
sunset  through  forests  and  mountain  passMt, 
through  valleys  and  desolate  plains;  all  this 
becomes  your  mode  of  life^  and  you  ride,  eat, 
drink,  ana  curse  the  mosquitoes,  as  systemat- 
ically as  your  friends  in  England  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  look 
upon  the  long  period  of  time  thus  occupied  by 
your  journeys  as  the  mere  gulfs  which  divide 
vou  Irom  the  place  to  which  you  are  going, 
but  rather  as  most  rare  and  beautiful  portions 
of  your  life,  from  which  may  come  temper  and 
strength.  Once  ieel  this,  and  you  will  soon 
grow  happy  and  contented  in  your  saddle- 
home. 

<  We  had  ridden  on  for  some  two  or  three 
hours — the  stir  and  bustle  of  our  commencing 
journey  had  ceased — the  liveliness  of  our  lit- 
tle troop  had  worn  off  with  the  declining  day, 
and  the  night  closed  in  as  we  entered  the 
great  Servian  forest,  through  which  our  road 
was  to  last  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 
Endless,  and  endless  now  on  either  side,  the 
tall  oaks  closed  in  their  ranks,  and  stood 
gloomily  lowering  over  us,  as  grim  as  an  army 
of  giants  with  a  thousand  years'  pay  in  arrear. 
One  strived  with  listenintr  ear  to  catch  some 
tidings  of  that  forest  world  within — some  stir- 
ring of  beasts,  some  night-bird's  scream ;  but 
all  was  quite  bushed,  except  the  voice  of  ci- 
calas that  peopled  every  bough,  and  filled 
the  depths  of  the  forest  through  and  through 
with  one  same  hum  everlasting — more  stilling 
than  very  silence.' — p.  29. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear,  or, 
what  we  should  rather  expect  from  our  au* 
thor's  style,  to  see  something  more  about 
Servia,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least 
known  countries  of  Europe.  The  border- 
land of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Worlds. 
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it  is  informed  by  the  spirit  of  each,  without 
prejadice,  it  would  seem,  to  its  own  indi- 
viduality. It  has  been  frequently  conquer- 
ed by  the  Turks,  but  the  Christian  popula- 
tion continued  to  coexist  with  their  invad- 
ers; and  as  frequently,  though  gradually, 
worked  out  the  almost  unconscious  suprem- 
acy that  Christianity  invariably  acquires 
when  brought  into  collision  with  Cl  Islam. 
The  Servians,  as  a  people,  have  passed 
their  historic  life  in  recovering,  by  passive 
strength  of  character,  the  vantage  ground 
that,  as  armed  insurgents,  they  have  as  oft- 
en lost  under  their  luckless  leaders.  l*heir 
Christian  creed  is  curiously  grafted  on 
Moslem  manners  ;  their  poetry  combines  a 
Gothic  quaintness  with  Oriental  imagery  ; 
and  their  superstitions  themselves  are  grace- 
fully classic,  and  yet  strangely  tinged  with 
the  mythology  of  both  Scandinavia  and 
Arabia.  With  respect  to  the  language  we 
ha?e  the  following  testimony  from  Niebuhr, 
who  made  it  his  study  : — 

*I  think  the  old  Slavoniclanguage,  as  spok- 
en in  Servia,  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  living 
European  languages.  It  has  quite  the  power 
and  the  honesty  of  the  German  language, 
and  a  philosophical  grammar.' 

The  author  finds  something  new  to  say 
even  on  the  well-worn  Golden  Horn,  and 
that  city  which 

Athwart  its  iplendor,  black  and  crooked,  ram. 
Like  a  Turk  verie  along  a  scimitar.** 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  Troad,  not  to 
renew  controversy  on  the  localities  we 
have  so  lately  discussed,  but  for  the  follow- 
ing bit  of  evidence  and  tact : — 

'Methley  and  I  pored  over  the  map  to- 
Jl^tber ;  we  agreed  that  whatever  may  nave 
been  the  exact  site  of  Troy,  the  Grecian  camp 
roust  have  been  nearly  opposite  to  the  space 
betwixt  the  island j  of  Imbros  and  Tenedod ; — 

bat  Methley  reminded  me  of  a  passage  in  the 
Tliad  in  which  Jove  is  represented  as  looking 
at  the  scene  of  action  before  Ilion  from  above 
die  island  of  Samothracc.  Now  Samothrace, 
according  to  the  map,  appeared  to  be  not 
only  out  of  all  seeing  distance  from  the 
Troad,  but  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  it  by 
the  intervening  Imbros,  which  is  a  larger 
island,  stretching  its  length  right  athwart  the 
line  of  sight  from  Samothrace  to  Troy.  Pi- 
ously allowing  that  the  eagle  eyes  of  Jove 

*  Thi4  metaphor  bo  happily  illustrative  of  a 
▼iew  which  the  author  never  saw,  is  from  Mr. 
Browning*! « Paracelsus.* 
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mfght  have  seen  the  strife  even  from  his  own 
Olympus,  I  still  felt  that  if  a  station  were  to 
be  chosen  from  which  to  see  the  fight,  old  Ho- 
mer, so  material  in  his  ways  of  thought,  so 
averse  from  all  haziness  and  overreaching, 
would  have  meant  to  give  the  Thunderer  a 
station  within  the  reach  of  men's  eyes  from 
the  plains  of  Troy.  I  think  that  this  testing 
of  the  poet's  words  by  map  and  compass  may 
have  shaken  a  little  of  my  faith  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  knowledge.  Well,  now  I  had 
come ;  there  to  the  south  was  Tenedos,  and 
here  at  my  side  was  Imbros ;  all  right,  and 
according  to  the  map:  but  alofl  over  Imbros 
— aloft  in  a  far  away  Heaven  was  Samothrace| 
the  watch-tower  of  Jove  ! 

<  So  Homer  had  appointed  it,  and  so  it  was; 
the  map  was  correct  enough,  but  could  not, 
like  Homer,  convey  the  whole  truth.  Thus 
vain  and  false  are  the  mere  human  surmises^ 
and  doubts  which  clash  with  Homeric  writ ! 

^  Nobody,  whose  mind  had  not  been  reduced 
to  the  most  deplorably  logical  condition,  could 
look  upon  this  beautiful  congruity  betwixt  the 
Iliad  and  the  material  world,  and  yet  bear  to 
suppose  that  the  poet  may  have  learned  the 
features  of  the  coast  from  mere  hearsay ;  now 
then,  I  believed — now  I  knew  that  Homer  had 
passed  along  here^ — that  this  vision  of  Samo- 
thrace over-towering  the  nearer  island  wa« 
common  to  him  and  to  me.' — pp.  64,  65. 

There  is  a  rich  chapter  on  Smyrna — in 
which  the  author  discusses  inier  alia  the 
modern  Greek  character,  and  pronounces 
thereupon  rather  more  broadly  than,  as  he 
admits,  might  have  become  his  opportuni- 
ties : — 

*  If  I  could  venture  to  rely  (which  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  at  all  do)  upon  my  own  observation, 
I  should  tell  you  that  there  was  more  hearti- 
ness and  streni^th  in  the  Greeks  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  than  in  those  of  the  new  king- 
dom— the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  greater  field 
for  commerr.ial  enterprise,  and  even  for  Greek 
ambitions  under  the  Ottoman  sceptre,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  dominions  of  Otho.  Indeed 
the  people,  by  their  frequent  migrations  from 
the  limits  of  the  constitutional  kingdom  to  the 
territories  of  the  Porte,  seem  to  show  that,  on 
the  whole,  they  prefer  "  groaning  under  the 
Turkish  yoke,"  to  the  honor  of  "  being  the  only 
true  source  of  legitimate  power"  in  Uieir  own 
land. 

*  For  myself,  I  love  the  race ;  in  spite  of  all 
their  vices,  and  even  in  spite  of  alt  their  mean- 
nesses, I  remember  the  blood  that  is  in  them, 
and  still  love  the  Greeks.  The  Osmanlees 
are,  of  course,  by  nature,  by  religion,  and  by 
politics,  the  strong  foes  of  the  Hellenic  people ; 
and  as  tlie  Greeks,  poor  fellows !  happen  to  be 
a  little  deficient  in  some  of  the  virtues  which 
facilitate  the  transaction  of  commercial  busi- 
ness (such  as  veracity,  fidelity,  &c.),  it  natu- 
rally follows  that  they  are  highly  unpopular 
with  the  European  merchants.    Now.  these 
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are  the  persons  through  whom,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  is  derived  the  greater  part  of  the 
information  which  you  gather  in  the  Levant, 
and  therefore  you  must  make  up  vour  mind  to 
hear  an  almost  universal  and  unbroken  testi- 
mony against  the  character  of  the  people 
whose  ancestors  invented  Virtue.' — ^p.  75. 

*  The  Greek  Church  has  animated  the  Mus- 
covite peasant,  and  inspired  him  with  hopes 
and  ideas  which,  however  humble,  are  still 
better  than  none  at  all ;  but  the  faith,  and  the 
forms,  and  the  strange  ecclesiastical  literature 
which  act  so  advantageously  upon  the  mere 
clay  of  the  Russian  serf,  seem  to  hang  like 
lead  upon  the  ethereal  spirit  of  the  Greek. 
Never,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  have  I  seen 
religious  performances  so  painful  to  witness 
as  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  horror,  however, 
with  which  one  shudders  at  their  worship,  is 
attributable,  in  some  measure,  to  the  mere 
effect  of  costume.  In  all  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ions, and  very  frequently,  too,  in  the  kingdom 
"of  Otho,  the  Greeks  wear  turbans,  or  other 
head-dresses,  and  shave  their  heads,  leaving 
only  a  rat's-tail  at  the  crown  of  the  head; 
they  of  course  keep  themselves  covered  within 
doors,  as  well  as  abroad,  and  never  remove 
their  head-gear  merely  on  account  of  being  in 
a  church ;  but  when  the  Greek  stops  to  wor- 
ship at  his  proper  shrine,  then,  and  then  only, 
he  always  uncovers ;  ana  as  you  see  him  then, 
withshaven  skull,  and  savage  tail  depending 
from  his  croWn,  kissing  a  thing  of  wood  and 
glass,  and  cringing  with  tears,  prostrations, 
and  apparent  terror  before  a  miserable  picture, 
you  see  superstition  in  a  shape  which,  out- 
wardly at  leasts  looks  sadly  abject  and  repul- 
sive.'— p.  78. 

Let  us  relieve  this  picture  with  one  wor- 
thy of  Titian's  pencil : — 

<  As  you  move  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  city,  at  these  times  of  festival,  the  tran- 
som-shaped windows  suspended  over  your 
head  on  either  side  are  filled  with  the  beauti- 
ful descendants  of  the  old  Ionian  race ;  all 
(even  yonder  empress  that  sits  throned  at  the 
window  of  that  humblest  mud  cottage)  are  at- 
tired with  seeming  magnificence ;  their  classic 
heads  are  crowned  with  scarlet,  and  loaded 
with  jewels,  or  coins  of  gold — ^the  whole  wealth 
of  the  wearers : — their  features  are  touched 
with  a  savage  pencil,  which  hardens  the  out- 
line of  the  eyes  and  eye-brows,  and  lends  an 
unnatural  fire  to  the  stern,  grave  looks,  with 
which  they  pierce  your  brain.  Endure  their 
fiery  eyes  as  best  you  may,  and  ride  on  slowly 
and  reverently,  for  facing  you  from  the  side  of 
the  transom,  that  looks  long-wise  through  the 
street,  you  see  the  one  glorious  shape  tran- 
scendent in  its  beauty ;  you  see  the  massive 
braid  of  hair  as  it  catches  a  touch  of  light  on 
its  jetty  surface — and  the  broad,  calm,  angry 
brow—the  large  black  eyes,  deep  set,  and  self- 
relying,  like  the  eyes  of  a  conqueror,  with  their 
ricri  shadows  of  thought  lying  darkly  around 
them— yon  see  the  thin  fiery  nostril,  and  the 
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bold  line  of  the  chin  and  throat  disclosing  all 
the  fierceness,  and  all  the  pride,  paesion,  and 
power  that  can  live  along  with  the  rare  wo- 
manly beauty  of  those  sweetly  turned  lips. 
But  then  there  is  a  terrible  stillness  in  tnis 
breathing  image ;  it  seems  like  the  stillness  of 
a  savage  that  sits  intent  and  brooding,  day  by 
day,  upon  some  one  fearful  scheme  of  ven- 
geance, but  yet  more  like  it  seems  to  the  still- 
ness of  an  immortal  whose  will  must  be  known 
and  obeyed  without  sign  or  speech.  Eow 
down  1  Bow  down,  and  adore  the  young  Per- 
sephone, trandscendent  queen  of  shades.' — p. 
84. 

The  author  has  no  fear  or  false  delicacy 
in  using  the  full  power  of  our  pithy  lan- 
guage— nor  need  he,  for  he  can  wield  it 
well. 

We  have  so  recently  visited  Jerusalem  in 
company  with  Lord  Lindsay  and  Dr.  Rob- 
inson,* that  we  shall  not  pause  to  disease  it 
now — and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  do  not  feel 
so  much  at  home  with  our  author  in  the 
'  Terra  Santa,'  as  in  his  more  secular  local- 
ities. Nevertheless,  such  testimony  as  his 
is  too  important  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  the 
impious  mummeries  by  which  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  profaned,  afford  a  full  and  fit 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  satire. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  he  is  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the  more  in- 
teresting sites,  and  he  dicusses  the  subject 
almost  earnestly ;  adding,  however,  in  his 
peculiar  vein,  *that  with  respect  to  the 
minor  details — such  as  the  precise  spot 
where  the  cock  crew,  for  instance — he  is 
far  from  being  convinced/ 

'I  felt  some  interest  in  knowing  how  the 
events  of  the  Gospel  History  were  regarded 
by  the  Israelites  of  modern  Jerusalem.  The 
result  of  my  inquiry  upon  this  subject  was, 
so  far  as  it  went,  entirely  favorable  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  I  understood  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  miraclea  was  not  doubted  by 
ctny  of  the  Jews  in  the  place;  all  of  them  con- 
curred in  attributing  the  works  of  our  Lord  to 
the  influence  of  magic,  but  they  were  divided  as 
to  the  species  of  enchantment  from  which  the 
power  proceeded ;  the  great  mass  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  believed,  I  fancy,  that  the  miracles 
had  been  wrought  by  aid  of  the  powers  of 
darkness ;  but  many,  and  those  the  more  en- 
lightened, would  call  Jesus  ^  the  good  Magi- 
clan."  To  Europeans,  repudiating  the  notion 
of  all  magic,  good  or  bad — the  opinion  of  the 
Jews  as  to  the  agency  by  which  the  miracles 
were  worked,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance ; 
but  the  circumstance  of  their  admitting  that 
those  miracles  were  in  fact  perform^cLy  is  cer- 
tainly curious,  and  perhaps  not  quite  immate- 
rial.'—p.  234. 

*  See  volf.  xzxiz.  and  Uis.,  pp.  166,130  of  the 
Quarterly  Review. 
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The  following  sentences  wind  up  an  ac- 
count of  the  festival  of  the  Greek  Fire  at 
Easter,  in  which  more  than  200  lives  were 
lost  the  preceding  year : — 

^  It  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  so 
many  ministers  of  peace  can  assemble  with- 
out finding  some  occasion  for  strife,  and  in 
that  year  a  tribe  of  wild  Bedouins  became  the 
subject  of  discord.  These  men.  it  seems,  led 
an  Arab  life  in  some  of  the  desert  tracts  bor- 
dering on  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  but 
were  not  connected  with  any  of  the  great  rul- 
ing tribes.  Some  whim,  or  notion  of  policy-, 
had  induced  them  to  embrace  Christianity; 
but  they  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  adopted  faith,  and,  having  no 
priests  with  them  in  their  desert,  thejr  had  as 
little  knowledge  of  religious  ceremonies  as  of 
reliffion  itself;  they  were  not  even  capable  of 
conducting  themselves  in  a  place  of  worship 
with  ordinary  decorum,  but  would  interrupt  the 
service  witn  scandalous  cries  and  warlike 
shouts.  Such  is  the  account  the  Latins  give 
of  them,  but  I  have  never  heard  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  These  wild  fellows,  not- 
withstanding their  entire  ignorance  of  all  re- 
ligion, are  yet  claimed  by  the  Greeks,  not 
only  as  proselytes  who  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity generally,  but  as  converts  to  the  par- 
ticular doctrines  and  practice  of  their  church. 
The  people  thus  alleged  to  have  concurred  in 
the  great  schism  of  u\e  Eastern  Empire  are 
never,  I  believe,  within  the  walls  of  a  church, 
or  even  of  any  building  at  all,  except  upon 
this  occasion  of  Easter;  and  as  they  then 
never  fail  to  find  a  row  of  some  kind  going  on 
by  the  side  of  the  Sepulchre,  they  fancy,  it 
seems,  that  the  ceremonies  there  enacted  are 
funeral  games,  of  a  martial  character,  held  in 
honor  of  a  deceased  chie(\ain — and  that  a 
Christian  festival  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  battle 
fought  between  walls,  and  without  cavalry.' — 
p.  225. 

We  mast  make  room  for  one  more  most 
characteristic  sketch  from  the  chapter  on 
Jerusalem : — 

<  I  saw  the  burial  of  a  pilgrim ;  he  was  a 
Greek — miserably  poor,  and  very  old :  he  had 
just  crawled  into  the  Holy  City;  and  had 
reached  at  once  the  goal  of  his  pious  jour- 
ney, and  the  end  of  his  sufferings  upon  earth : 
there  was  no  coffin  nor  wrapper;  and  as  I 
looked  full  upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  I  saw 
how  deeply  it  was  rutted  with  the  ruts  of  age 
and  misery.  The  priest,  strong  and  portly, 
fresh,  fat,  and  alive  with  the  life  of  the 
animal  kingdom — unpaid  or  ill  paid  for  his 
work— would  scarcely  deign  to  mutter  out  his 
forms,  but  hurried  over  the  word?  with  shock- 
ing haste :  presently  he  called  out  impatiently 
— «<  Yalla  I  Goor  I"  (Come  1  took  sharp  I)  end 
then  the  dead  Greek  was  seized;  his  limbs 
yielded  inerdy  to  the  rude  men  that  handled 
them,  and  down  he  went  into  hie  grave,  bo 
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muffhly  bundled  in,  that  his  neck  was  twisted 
by  the  fall— so  twisted,  that  if  the  sharp  mala- 
dy of  life  were  still  upon  him,  the  old  man 
would  have  shrieked,  and  groaned,  and  the 
lines  of  his  face  would  have  quivered  with 
pain :  the  lines  of  his  face  were  not  moved, 
and  the  old  man  lay  still  and  heedless — so 
well  cured  of  that  tedious  life-ache,  that  noth- 
ing could  hurt  him  now.  His  clay  was  ibfelf 
again — cool,  firm,  and  tough.  The  pilgrim  had 
found  great  rest.  I  threw  the  accustomed 
handful  of  the  holy  soil  upon  his  patient  face — 
and  then,  and  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  earth 
closed  coldly  round  him. 

'  I  did  not  say  "  Alas !" — (nobody  ever  does 
that  I .  know  of,  though  the  word  is  so  fre- 
quently written.^  I  thought^the  old  man  had 
got  rather  well  out  of  the'  scrape  of  being 
alive  and  poor.' — ^p.  230. 

From  these  texts  volumes  might  be  writ- 
ten upon  the  melancholy  condition  of  Jeru- 
salem,  where  Christianity  suffers  far  more 
from  its  pretended  children  than  from  its 
avowed  enemies. 

The  whole  chapter  of  the  Desert  is  ad- 
mirably  done :  we  can  only  find  room  for 
this  glowing  sketch  of  its  endless  desola- 
tion and  the  tyranny  of  its  sunshine,  a  most 
masterly  specimen  of  suggestive  de69Tip- 
tion : — 

'  As  long  as  you  are  journeying  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  desert  you  have  no  particular  point 
to  make  for  as  your  resting-place.  The  end- 
less sands  yield  nothing  but  small  stunt- 
ed shrubs — even  these  fail  eSier  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  and  from  that  time  you  pass 
over  broad  pledns — you  pass  over  newly-rear- 
ed hills — you  pass  through  the  valleys  that 
the  storm  of  the  last  week  has  dug;  and  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  are  sand,  sand,  sand,  stiU 
sand,  and  only  sand,  and  sand,  and  sand  again. 
The  earth  is  so  samely,  that  your  eyes  turn  to- 
wards heaven — towards  heaven,  I  mean,  in 
the  sense  of  sky.  You  look  to  the  sun,  for  he 
is  your  task-master,  and  by  him  you  know  the 
measure  of  the  work  that  you  have  done,  and 
the  measure  of  the  work  that  remains  for  you 
to  do ;  he  comes  when  you  strike  your  tent  in 
the  early  morning,  and  then,  for  the  first  hour 
of  the  day,  as  you  move  forward  on  your 
camel,  he  stands  at  your  nearside,  and  makes 
you  know  that  the  whole  day's  toil  is  l>efbre 
you— then  for  a  while,  and  for  a  long  while, 
you  see  him  no  more — for  you  are  veiled  and 
shrouded,  and  dare  not  look  upon  the  greatness 
of  his  glory ;  but  you  know  where  he  strides  over 

Sour  heaa  by  the  touch  of  his  flaming  sword. 
[o  words  are  spoken ;  but  your  Arabs  moan, 
your  camels  sigh,  your  skin  glows,  your 
shoulders  ache ;  and  for  sights,  you  see  the 
pattern  and  the  web  of  the  silk  that  veils  your 
eyes,  and  the  glare  of  the  outer  light  Time 
labors  on — your  skin  glows,  and  your  should- 
ers ache,  your  Arabs  moan*  your  camels  sigbi 
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and  you  see  the  same  pattern  in  the  silk,  and 
the  same  glare  of  light  oeyond ;  but  conquer- 
ing Time  marches  onj  and  by  and  by  the  de- 
scending sun  has  compassed  the  heaven,  and 
now  soflly  touches  your  right  arm,  and  throws 
your  lank  shadow  over  the  sand,  right  along 
on  the  way  for  Persia;  then  again  you  look 
upon  his  face,  for  his  power  is  lul  veiled  in  bis 
beauty,  and  the  redness  of  flames  has  become 
the  redness  of  roses, — the  fair  wavy  cloud  that 
fled  in  the  morning  now  comes  to  his  sight 
once  more — :Comes  blushing,  yet  still  comes  on 
—comes  burning  with  blushes,  yet  hastens, 
and  clings  to  his  side.'— p.  258. 

But  even  this  desert  has  its  solace; 
thought,  with  nothing  new  to  feed  on,  can 
'chew  the  cad  of  memory/  and  realize  the 
visioQ  it  recalls. 

<0n  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  the  air 
above  lay  dead,  and  all  the  wnole  earth  that  I 
could  reach  wiUi  my  utmost  sight  and  keenest 
listening  was  still  and  lifeless  as  some  dispeopled 
and  forgotten  world  that  rolls  round  and  round 
in  the  heavens  through  wasted  floods  ol  light 
The  sun  growingfi^rcer  and  fiercer,  shone  down 
more  mightily  now  than  ever  on  me  he  shone 
before  ;  and,  as  I  drooped  my  head  under  his 
fire,  and  closed  my  eyes  against  the  glare  that 
surrounded  me,  I  slowly  fell  asleep— for  how 
many  minutes,  or  moments,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
after  a  while  I  was  gently  awakened  by  a  peal 
of  church  bells — my  native  bells — the  innocent 
bells  of  Marlen,  that  never  before  sent  forth 
their  music  beyond  the  Blaygon  hills !  My  first 
idea  naturally  was,  that  I  still  remained  fast 
under  the  power  of  a  dream.  I  roused  myself, 
and  drew  aside  the  silk  that  covered  my  eyes, 
and  plunged  my  bare  face  into  the  light. 
Then  at  least  I  was  well  enough  wakened; 
but  still  those  old  Marlen  bells  rung  on,  not 
ringing  for  joy,  but  properly,  prosily,  steadily, 
merrily  ringing  '<  for  church.''  Alter  a  while 
the  sound  died  away  slowly  ;  it  happened  that 
neither  I  nor  any  of  my  party  had  a  watch  by 
which  to  measure  the  exact  time  of  its  lasting, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  about  ten  minutes 
had  passed  before  the  bells  ceased.  I  attribu- 
ted the  efiect  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
r3rfect  dryness  of  the  clear  air  through  which 
moved,  and  the  deep  stillness  of  aU  around 
me ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  causes,  by  oc- 
casioning a  great  tension  and  consequent  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  hearing  or^ns,  had  rendered 
them  liable  to  tingle  under  the  passing  touch 
of  some  mere  memory,  that  must  have  swept 
across  my  brain  in  a  moment  of  sleep.  Since 
my  return  to  England  it  has  been  told  me  that 
like  sounds  have  been  heard  at  sea,  and  that 
the  sailor  becalmed  under  a  vertical  sun  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  has  listened  in  trem- 
bling wonder  to  the  chime  of  his  own  village 
bcll8.»—p.  273. 

The  traveller's  was  a  ghostly  sense  of 
sound ; — the  music  of  the  bells  came  upon 
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his  thought  while  sunk  in  sleep,  and  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  pealing  far  away 
over  the  scene  of  his  childhood — for  it  weu 
the  Sabbath-day — and  lightly  as  he  chooses 
to  tell  his  story,  it  is  very  plain  that  before 
the  slumber  seized  him  he  had  been  in  a 
[tensive  day-dream  of  home.  The  ear,  with 
its  own  memory,  watches  for  the  accustom- 
ed chime,  and  Imagination  will  not  let  it 
be  disappointed.  The  wanderer  wakens, 
and  through  the  silence  of  the  desert  he 
hears  it  stUl — but  from  unthin : 

'And  deep  asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake, 
And  mnsie  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make.' 

We  cannot  leave  the  desert  without  giving 
a  sketch  of  its  only  human  inhabitants,  the 
Bedooins : 

<  Almost  every  man  of  this  race  closely  re- 
sembles his  brethren ;  almost  every  man  has 
large  and  finely-formed  features,  but  his  face 
is  so  thoroughly  stripped  of  flesh,  and  the  white 
folds  from  his  head-gear  fall  down  his  haggard 
cheeks  so  much  in  the  burial  fashion,  that  he 
looks  Quite  sad  and  ghastly;  his  large  dark 
orbs  roll  slowly  and  solemnly  over  the  white 
of  his  deep-set  eyes — his  countenance  shows 
painful  thought  and  long  suffering,  the  sufler- 
mg  of  one  fedlen  from  a  high  estate.  His  gait 
is  strangely  majestic ;  and  he  marches  along 
with  his  simple  blanket  as  though  he  were 
wearing  the  purple.  His  common  talk  is  a 
series  of  piercing  screams,  more  painfbl  to  the 
ear  than  the  most  excruciating  fine  music  I 
ever  heard.  M  lines  cleverly  goes  to  the  French 
for  the  right  word,  and  calls  the  Arabs  '*  un 
peuple  mardy ' — p.  248. 

^  Childe  Harold,  as  the  author  observes, 
would  scarcely  have  found  the  domestic  life 
of  the  '  desert,'  realize  his  sublime  anticipa- 
tions of  repose : — 

'  The  tents  are  partitioned  not  so  as  to  divide 
the  Childe  and  the  "fair spirit"  who  is  his 
'*  minister"  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  so  as 
to  separate  the  twenty  or  thirty  brown  men 
that  sit  screaming  in  the  one  compartment 
from  fif\y  or  sixty  brown  women  and  children 
that  scream  and  squeak  in  the  other.  If  you 
adopt  the  Arab  life  for  the  sake  of  seclusion, 
you  will  be  horridly  disappointed,  for  you  will 
find  yourself  in  perpetual  contact  with  a  mass 
of  hot  fellow-creatures.  It  is  true  that  all  who 
are  inmates  of  the  same  tent  are  related  to 
each  other,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  circum- 
stance adds  much  to  the  charm  of  such  a  life.' 
—p.  251. 

This  society,  however,  has  its  charms 
for  these  '  over-roasted  snipes '  of  Arabs ; 
and  they  would  not  forego  the  dry,  howling 
wilderness,  and  the  black  tent  beside  th« 
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tiny  sprinkle  of  water,  for  all  the  leafy  lux- 
ury of  the  Apennines,  and  all  the  boudoirs 
of  Paris.  Could  they,  in  their  turn,  have 
speculated  on  the  mysterious  state  of  Eng- 
lish society,  might  not  they  also  have  found 
gome  difficulty  in  appreciating  our  enjoy- 
ment of  it?  Here,  for  example,  in  the 
midst  of  their  barren  region,  stood  a  wealthy 
and  highly  intellectual  Frank,  sharing  their 
hardships,  privations,  and  dangers,  without 
any  earthly  apparent  object,  save  that  of  es- 
caping from  the  society  by  whose  standard 
he  measured  theirs.  Here  he  stood,  self- 
exiled  from  ambition,  luxury,  and  ease; 
now  rejoicing  to  lose  himself  in  the  desert, 
and  now  finding  pleasure  '  in  the  rattling 
of  the  tea-cups  in  his  tent,  and  the  little 
kettle,  with  her  odd,  old-maidish  looks,  as 
she  sat  upon  the  fire  humming  away  old 
songs  about  England.' 

He  is  on  his  way  once  more.  Behold  a 
sign  of  human  life  in  the  distance — it  is  a 
mere  moving  speck  in  the  horizon — but  as 
he  nears  it  his  people  declare  that  it  con- 
tains an  Englishman, '  because,'  say  they, 
'  he  is  alone.'  The  traveller  is  pleasurably 
excited,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that '  it  is 
striking  to  observe  the  vast  unproportion 
between  his  slender  company  and  the 
boundless  plains  of  sand  through  which 
they  were  keeping  their  way.'  The  at- 
tendants on  either  side  rejoice  that  their 
restless  masters  are  about  to  meet — men  of 
the  same  country,  the  same  rank,  the  same 
interests — ^they  must  surely  have  much  to 
say,  and  there  will  be  rare  repose,  and  sip- 
ping of  coffee  and  smoking  of  chibouquea 
They  come — they  meet — ^they  pass ! 

The  two  Englishmen,  in  the  midst  of  the 
primeval  desert,  could  not  but  conduct 
themselves  towards  each  other  as  if  their 
encounter  had  been  under  the  bow-window 
of  White's.  These  gentlemen  could  not 
speak — for  they  had  never  been  introduced. 
The  '  Lord  of  Mudcombe,  possible  police- 
man of  Bedfordshire,'  'would  rather  have 
shaken  hands  with  the  Plague ! 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  great 
scourge  of  the  East  was  rapidly  disappearing, 
with  other  Oriental  characteristics.  Accord- 
ing to  Moslem  belief,  the  establishment  of 
quarantines  was  an  impious  interference 
with  the  will  of  Heaven.  It  was  most  sal- 
utary, however;  and  Smyrna,  Stamboul, 
and  Alexandria  enjoy  comparative  immu- 
nity by  means  of  their  lazarettos.  It  is  true 
their  invisible  eneiny  is  also  shut  up  within 
their  walls ;  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Plague,  thus 
prisoned  and  confined,  is  no  longer  the  con* 
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queror  that  wasted  Africa  and  Asia  in  his 
uninterrupted  career. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  the  charac- 
ter, causes,  and  proper  treatment  of  this 
pestilence  should  remain  a  mystery  up  to 
this  hour,  though  it  was  described  by 
Thucydides  and  cured  by  Hippocrates  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Almost  every  medi- 
cal practitioner  who  has  an  opportunity  of 
observing  its  symptoms  entertains  a  differ- 
ent theory  with  regard  to  its  nature.  The 
late  Russian  experiments  at  Alexandria 
deserve  attention.  The  medical  men  who 
composed  the  commission  of  inquiry  were 
non-contagionists ;  they  procured  the  dresses 
of  persons  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  and 
paid  Arabs  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a-day 
to  wear  these  dresses.  The  only  precau- 
tion taken  was  to  submit  the  clothes,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  to  a  moderate  heat. 
The  applicants  for  these  dangerous  trials 
were  numerous ;  not  one  took  the  infection, 
and  the  Russians  triumphed  in  their  theory ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  their  president  took  the 
complaint  himself,  and  died  before  he  could 
decide  on  his  mode  of  treatment 

The  great  cities  of  the  East  are  seldom 
quite  free  from  the  plague ;  and  most  trav- 
ellers have  been  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  the  coffinless  corpse  of  some  Arab  or  0»> 
manli  covered  with  a  red  cloth  (the  sign  of 
danger),  and  attended  by  apoliceman  to  keep 
off  the  crowd.  Let  us  pass  from  these  dis- 
mal details  to  the  poetry  of  Eotbea. 
When  he  was  at  Constantinople  the  plague 
was  prevailing,  but  not  in  violence : — 

<  With  all  that  is  most  truly  Oriental  in  its 
character  the  nlague  is  associated :  it  dwells 
with  the  Faithful  in  the  holiest  quarters  of  their 
city ;  coats  and  hats  are  held  to  be  nearly  as  inno- 
cent of  infection  as  they  are  ugly  in  shape  and 
fashion ;  but  the  rich  furs  and  the  costly  shawls, 
the  embroidered  slippers  and  the  gold-laden 
saddle-cloths,  the  fragrance  of  burning  aloes 
and  the  rich  aroma  of  patchouli — these^are  the 
signs  which  mark  the  familiar  home  of  plague. 
You  go  out  from  your  living  London — the 
centre  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  amongst 
all  earthly  dominions— you  go  out  thence,  and 
travel  on  to  the  capital  of  an  Eastern  prince— 
you  find  but  a  waning  power  and  a  faded 
splendor  that  inclines  you  to  laugh  and  mock ; 
but  let  the  infernal  Angel  of  Plague  be  at  hand 
and  he,  more  might}^  than  armies — more  terri- 
ble than  Suleyman  in  his  glory — can  restore 
such  pomp  and  majesty  to  the  weakness  of 
the  imperial  walls,  that  if,  tO^enhe  is  there^  you 
must  still  go  prying  amongst  the  shades  of 
this  dead  empire,  at  least  you  will  tread  tha 
path  with  seemly  reverence  and  awe.' 
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At  Cairo  he  encountered  the  pest  in  its 
utmost  virulence : — 

*  The  Moslem  stalks  on  serenely,  as  though 
he  were  under  the  eve  of  his  God,  and**  equal 
to  either  fate ;"  the  Franks  go  crouching  and 
slinking  from  death,  endeavoring  to  avoid  con- 
tact with  strangers;  and  some  will  fondly 
strive  to  fence  out  Destiny  with  shining  capes 
of  oil-skin. 

'  To  people  entertaining  such  opinions  re- 
specting the  fata]  efiect  of  contact,  the  narrow 
and  crowded  streets  of  Cairo  were  terrible  as 
the  easy  slope  that  leads  to  Avernus.  The 
roaring  ocean  and  the  beetling  crags  owe  some- 
thing of  their  sublimity  to  this — that,  if  they  be 
tempted,  they  can  take  the  warm  life  of  a  man. 
To  the  contaffionist,  filled  as  he  is  with  the 
dread  of  finaicauses,  having  no  faith  in  Des- 
tiny nor  in  the  fixed  will  of  God,  and  with  none 
of  the  devil-may-care  indifi*erence  which  might 
stand  him  in  stead  of  creeds — to  such  a  one 
every  rag  that  shivers  in  the  breeze  of  a  plague- 
stricken  city  has  this  sort  of  sublimity.  If  by 
any  terrible  ordinance  he  be  forced  to  venture 
forth,  he  sees  death  dangling  from  every 
sleeve;  and,  as  he  creeps  forward,  he  poises  his 
shuddering  limbs  between  the  imminent  jacket 
that  is  stabbing  at  his  right  elbow,  and  the 
murderous  pelisse  that  threatens  to  mow  him 
clean  down  as  it  sweeps  along  on  his  left.  But 
most  of  all  he  dreads  mat  which  most  of  all  he 
should  love — the  touch  of  a  woman's  dress  ; 
for  mothers  and  wives,  hurrying  forth  on  kindly 
errands  from  the  bedsides  of  the  dying,  go 
slouching  along  through  the  streets  more  wil- 
fully and  less  courteously  than  the  men.  For 
a  while  it  may  be  that  the  caution  of  the  poor 
Levantine  may  enable  him  to  avoid  contact, 
but  sooner  or  later  perhaps  the  dreaded  chance 
arrives :  that  bundle  of  linen,  with  the  dark  tear- 
ful eyes  at  the  top  of  it, — that  labors  along 
with  the  voluptuous  clumsiness  of  Grisi, — she 
has  touched  the  poor  Levantine  with  the  hem 
of  her  sleeve!  From  that  dread  moment  his 
peace  is  gone ;  his  mind,  for  ever  hanging 
upon  the  iatal  touch,  invites  the  blow  which  he 
fears;  he  watches  for  the  symptoms  of  plague 
so  carefully,  that  sooner  or  later  they  come  in 
truth.'— p.  292. 

*  I  believe  that  ahout  one  half  of  the  whole 
people  was  carried  off  by  this  visitation.  The 
Orientals,  however,  have  more  quiet  fortitude 
than  Europeans  under  afflictions  of  this  sort, 
and  they  never  allow  the  plague  to  interfere 
with  their  religious  usages.  I  rode  one  day 
round  the  great  burial-ground.  The  tombs 
are  strewed  over  a  ereat  expanse  among  the 
vast  mountains  of  ruobish  (the  accumulations 
of  many  centuries)  which  surround  the  city. 
The  ground,  unlike  the  Turkish  "  cities  of  the 
dead,''  which  are  made  so  beautiful  by  their 
dark  cypresses,  has  nothing  to  sweeten  melan- 
choly— nothing  to  mitigate  the  odiousness  of 
deatn.  Carnivorous  beasts  and  birds  possess 
the  place  by  night,  and  now  in  the  fair  morn- 
ing it  was  aU  alive  with  fresh-comers—allve 
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with  dead.  Yet  at  this  very  time  when  the 
plague  was  raging  eo  furiously,  and  on  this 
very  ground  which  resounded  so  mournfully 
witn^the  howls  of  arriving  funerals, jpreparatiotis 
were  going  on  for  the. religious  festival  called 
the  Kourban  Bairam.  I'ents  were  pitched, 
and  swings  hung  for  the  amtaement  of  children 
— a  ghastly  holiday!  but  the  Mahometans,  take 
a  pnde,  and  a  just  pride,  in  following  their  an- 
cient customs  undisturbed  by  the  shadow  of 
death.'— p.  286. 

As  Sydney  Smith  somewhere  exclaims 
(in  print) — *  O  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  meet 
with  a  superior  man !'  This  book  has  much 
in  it  that  we  do  not  approve — much  that  we 
do  not  like — but  we  echo  the  overbored 
divine's  honest  burst  as  we  lay  down  £o- 
then,'  and  contemplate  a  lengthening  shelf 
of  modern  Tours  all  waiting  for  the  tribute 
of  our  eulogy.  This  is  a  real  book — not  a 
sham.  It  displays  a  varied  and  comprehen- 
sive power  of  mind,  and  a  genuine  mastery 
over  the  first  and  strongest  of  modern  lan- 
guages. The  author  has  caught  the  char- 
acter and  humor  of  the  Eastern  mind  as 
completely  as  Anastasius ;  while  in  his  gor- 
geous descriptions  and  power  of  sarcasm 
he  rivals  Yathek.  His  terseness,  vigor,  and 
bold  imagery  remind  us  of  the  brave  old 
style  of  Fuller  and  of  South,  to  which  he 
adds  a  spirit,  freshness,  and  delicacy  all  his 
own. 
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From  the  AthcDBom. 

Poems  and  Sermons.  By  T,  E,  Han  kin- 
son,  M.  A.  Edited  by  his  Brothers. 
Hatchard  ^  Son. 

From  the  year  1831  to  1842,  the  writer 
was  the  almost-uniformly  successful  candi- 
date for  the  Seatonian  prize,  and  certainly 
brought  more  than  the  usual  qualifications 
to  the  competition.  His  poems  are  marked 
with  a  variety  of  style  and  metre,  which  take 
them  out  of  the  mere  university  formula, 
and  give  them  independent  claims  to  notice. 
They  are  imitations,  not  only  of  the  manner 
and  measure  of  Pope,  but  of  Scott,  Byron, 
Campbell,  Moore,  Montgomery,  Milman, 
Wordsworth,  and  Hemans.  Had  not  the 
course  of  his  education  been  more  directed 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  than  of  his 
genius,  the  author,  in  all  probability,  might 
have  won  for  himself  a  specific  place  among 
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our  poets.  Here  his  talents  are  displayed 
at  disadvantage.  The  sermons  are  models 
of  vigorous  composition,  and,  together  with 
the  prize  specimens  and  occasional  pieces, 
form  two  elegant  volumes.  Our  attention, 
however,  must  be  confined  to  the  poetry. 

All  the  stars  in  the  poetical  firmament 
cannot  be  suns ;  the  glory  of  some  will  be 
mere  reflection,  and  oqe  will  differ  from 
another  even  in  this.  These  prize  poems 
are,  of  course,  mostly  on  Scriptural  subjects 
— '  David  playing  on  the  Harp  before  Saul,' 
•  The  Plague  Stayed,'  '  St.  Paul  at  Philip- 
pi,'  '  Jacob,'  *  Ishmael,'  *  The  Story  of  Con- 
stantine,'  '  Ethiopia  Stretching  out  her 
Hands  unto  God,'  *The  Ministry  of  An- 
gels,' •  The  Call  of  Abraham,'  '  The  Cross 
planted  upon  the  Himalaya  Mountains.' 
Of  these  the  most  ambitious  attempt  is  the 
'  St.  Paul.'     It  thus  opens : — 

Midnight ! — The  Moou  bath  climbed  the  steep, 

And  looks  o*er  Ida's  hill ; 
Tracking  in  light  the  mazy  sweep 

Of  Himols*  slender  rill : 
And  from  the  mountains  to  the  deep, 
All  fragrant  in  its  dewy  sleep, 

The  Troad*s  plain  is  still  ! 
The  Troad ! — Time  and  Change  have  sped, — 
Her  pride  and  power  have  vanished. 

Like  sunset  splendor  fleeting ; 
Nought  now  is  left  her  but  the  river 
Thttt  dances  on  as  biythe  as  ever, 
And  lofty  Ida's  summits  hoar, 
And  the  great  sea*s  etefnal  roar, 

Advancing  or  retreating, 
That  seems,  as  on  the  ear  afar, 
It  falls  so  deep  and  regular, 

The  pulse  of  Nature  beating. 

But  Time  and  Change  may  wreak  their  worst !. 
And  still,  all  freshly  as  at  first, 
The  blind  old  Harper's  spells  of  power — 
A  glorious  and  immortal  dower — 

To  yon  proud  clime  belong ! 
And  first  must  sink  dark  Ida's  nill, 
Rush  upward  to  its  fount  the  rill, 
Old  Ocean's  mighty  pulse  be  still, 
Ere  piljrrim,  as  he  wanders  by. 
Shall  slight  with  cold  or  careless  eye 

The  land  of  war  and  song. 

Not  mindless  of  the  land  that  erst 
The  vision  of  his  boyhood  nursed, — 
Not  mindless  of  the  charm  that  lies 
In  old  romantic  histories, — 
The  charm  that,  while  the  minstrel's  strain 
Woke  memory  of  the  past  again, 
And  breathed  wild  Scio's  rocks  among 
The  music  of  Ionian  song, 
In  tranced  and  mute  attention  held 
The  hero  and  the  sage  of  eld, — 
Was  he  who  wanders  forth  to  try 
The  quiet  of  that  midnight  sky, 
And  mark  its  planets  shine, 
And  the  sweet  moonlight  o'er  the  sea. 
That  slept  beneath  so  tranquilly, 
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Its  chain  of  silver  twine, — 
The  man  whose  loved  and  honored  name 
May  save, — if  aught  can  save  from  shame, — 

This  lowly  lay  of  mine. 

A  warrior  he  ! — ^but  not  like  those 
Whose  bones  along  that  shore  repose; 

Wild  men,  whose  savage  mood 
Held  foremost  of  their  stormy  joys 
The  battle  of  confused  noise 

And  garments  rolled  in  blood ; 
He  fought ! — but  silently  and  lone ; 
A  viewless  shield  was  o'er  him  thrown ; 
A  viewless  helmet  fenced  his  head ; 
No  blow  was  struck ! — no  blood  was  shed  I 

And  yet,  in  deadly  fight, 
The  soldier  of  the  cross  prevailed 
O'er  mightier  foe  than  ever  quailed 

To  mortal  skill  or  might ! 

Another  poem  is  illustrated  with  a  pic- 
ture of  domestic  affliction. .  The  poet  thus 
addresses  his  wife  : — 

Come  sit  thee  down  beside  me ;  let  me  rest 
My  dying  head  upon  thy  gentle  breast ; 
Ob,  yet  a  little  longer !  hand  in  hand. 
Before  the  sunny  hills  of  Westmoreland, 
Whose  forms  e  en  now  with  heavenly  visions 

blend, 
Frostwick,  and   Rainsborough,   and  Ling-mell- 

end. 
'Mid  those  dear  haunts  our  careless  childhood 

trod, 
We  pledg'd  us  to  each  other  and  to  God. 
Since  then,  submissive  to  his  high  decree, 
"  In  perils  of  the  desert  and  the  sea, 
In  perils  from  the  heathen,"  whom  we  strove 
To  win  from  idols  to  the  Lord  of  love, 
'Mid  Afric's  sands,  as  in  our  native  heather, 
We  prayed  and  sang,  rejoiced  and  wept  together. 

Such  communing  must  cease :  a  little  while 
Must  I  forego  the  sweetness  of  thy  smile : 
Immortal  eyes  shall  beam  on  me  above, 
But  not  the  eyes  that  taught  me  first  to  love : 
Yet  let  those  words  thy  widowed  woe  beguile, 
Those  Heaven-breathed  words  of  hope,  *' A  little 
while." 

And,  oh  mv  Saviour,  be  the  wish  forgiven, 
If  I  would  asK  one  hour's  delay  of  Heaven, — 
One  hour  forego  that  world  of  perfect  bliss, 
That  I  may  cheer  the  lone  one  left  in  this ! 
And  grant  me  speech  ;  for  mortal  words  in  vain 
Strive  with  the  task  to  win  those  scenes  again, 
Which,  calmlv  rising  o'er  the  fever's  strife. 
Entranced  in  bliss  my  final  hours  of  life ; 
God's  latest  grace  to  me  would  I  trandler. 
If  he  permit, — my  parting  gift  to  her. 

Have  we  not  prayed,  my  Laura,  have  we  not 
Wove  one  fond  wish  with  all  our  earthly  lot  ? 
Have  we  not  watched  and  studied,  sought  and 

striven, 
To  hail  on  earth  the  dawning  reign  of  Heaven, 
When  Christ  shall  bid  the  world  prepare  hia 

home. 
Hallow  his  name,  and  mark  his  kingdom  come  ? 

My  soul  goes  back  to  those  remembered  hours. 
When  Spring  was  young  in  Kentmere's  vale  of 
flowers. 
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And  we,  with  early  hope  and  rapture  rile, 
Were  hovering  on  the  summer-tide  of  life : 
How  dreamed  we  of  that  Sun  whoie  riging  iway 
Shall  thaw  the  winter  of  the  world  away, — 
Shall  looie  life's  fountain  on  the  eternal  hills 
To  cheer  the  nations  with  iu  thousand  rills, — 
Shall  hid  the  thorn  unwonted  fruits  disclose. 
And  the  dry  desert  blossom  as  the  rose  ! 

And  once,  bethink  thee,  when  the  mountain 
shower 
Drove  us  for  refuge  to  our  favorite  boWer, 
Where  the  cray  rowan,  o*er  the  torrent  bent, 
Held  graceful  dalliance  with  the  laughing  Kent, 
Didst  thou  not  point  me  where  the  tempest  fled. 
Chased  hard  by  sunshine  over  Mardale-head, 
And,  based,  on  Liog-mell-end  and  Harter-fell, 
A  mighty  rainbow  strode  across  Nan-bell  ? 
*«E'en  thus,"  thou  saidst,  •' though    lingering 

doubts  are  furled 
0*er  the  bright  mysteries  of  the  further  world. 
Where  the  known  present  meets  the  things  un- 

seen, 
Hope's    radiant   archway  spans  the  space   be- 
tween.*' 
'Tie  well  to  live  in  hope !  but  yesternight 
E'en  her  clear  bow  dissolved  in  clearer  light; 
The  shadows  it  illumed  were  cleft  asunder. 
And  clear  before  me  stretched  that  world  of  won- 
der. 

There  are  also  some  vigorous  paasages  in 
the  last  of  the  prize  pieces ;  this,  for  in- 
staoce : — 

The  mountain  breeze  !  the  mountain  breeze ! 

In  glen  and  dingle  nurst. 
Once  more  thy  spirit  to  inhale 

My  inmost  sours  athirst ! 
I  know  thee  from  a  thousand  winds 

Bred  upon  sea  or  shore  ; 
None  wttn  a  privilege  like  thine 

Rifles  the  wild-thyme's  store. 
And  none  with  such  a  power  of  voice 

Maketh  the  pine-trees  roar ! 
Ah,  woe  is  me  !  the  city  grows ! 

Each  year  with  wider  span 
Enforceth  on  the  abhorrent  fields 

The  advancing  tide  of  man ; 
Old  manor-house  and  village-spire 
From  their  coeval  shades  retire ; 

And,  vaunting  over  these. 
Chimeras  hatched  in  civic  brains. 
Fright  from  their  desecrated  plains 

Their  patriarchal  trees. 
Yet  beauty  with  the  spring  hath  birth ; 
And  joy  runs  riot  upon  earth 

In  this  bright  genial  weather  ! 
I  know  the  mountains  far  away 
Are  happy,  as  when  I  and  they 

Kept  noliday  together. 
I  know  it !     Would  that  I  were  free 
To  sweep  afar  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Untrammelled  by  the  laws  that  bind 
The  faltering  footsteps  of  mankind ! 
Whither  away  ? — to  sit  and  dream 
By  Rotha's  Genii-haunted  stream  ? 
Or  commune  with  the  sylphs  of  air 
Enthroned  on  Idris'  craggy  chair .' 
Or  taste  the  stormv  joj  that  thrills 
The  hunter  of  HelveUan  hills  ? 


Or  climb  on  venturous  quest  to  know 

The  secrets  of  the  condor's  nest, 
Where  Andes,  with  his  fire-scathed  brow. 

Frowns  o'er  the  waters  of  the  West  ? 
Ah  no ! — but  were  it  mine  to  roam 

Where'er  the  heart  its  impulse  lent, 
I  would  go  seek  for  Beauty's  home 

Deep  in  the  glowing  Orient. 


Not  the  least  charm  of  these  productions, 
is  the  classical  elegance  by  which  they  are 
all  equally  characterized. 


NICCOLINI'S  ARNALDO  DA  BRESCIA. 

From  the  Fureign  Claaiterly  Review. 

Floraoce,  Nor.  10,  ISM. 

Enolisr  readers^  and  English  reviewers 
also,  Mr.  Editor,  are  wont  frequently  to 
complain  of  the  too  exuberant  fertility  of 
our  own  press.  Books  are  multiplied  more 
rapidly  than  the  most  persevering  and  inde- 
fatigable reading  power  can  dispose  of  them. 
Then  what  quantities  of  merest  trash  del- 
uge our  library  tables,  and  the  shelves  of 
the  booksellers  1  How  much  chaff  is  min- 
gled with  the  com  !  Ungrateful  public ! — 
*Ofariunati  sua  si  bona  norint*  English 
readers  1  Your  rich  crop  is  mingled  with 
weeds,  is  it  ?  Know  you  not  that  weeds 
indicate  the  fertility  and  strong  productive 
power  of  the  soil  ?  You  grumble  over  the 
rank  exuberance  of  your .  harvests.  How 
would  dead  sterility  content  you  ?  Receive 
then  with  patience,  long-suffering,  ay,  with 

Sladness,  all  Essays,  Histories,  Treatises, 
femoirs,  Travels,  Novels,  and  other  print- 
ed ware  whatsoever.  It  has  been  written 
that  'A  book's  a  book  altho'  there's  no« 
thing  in't,'  and  the  dictum  has — very  un- 
like most  other  dicta — more  instead  of  less 
sense  in  it  than  the  writer  of  it  intended. 
When  books  with  nothing  in  them  are 
thrust  upon  us,  there  will,  it  is  certain,  be 
plenty  of  books  rich  in  matter.  The  wri- 
ting faculty  reaches  latest  those  who  are 
least  capable  of  writing  well ;  and  when 
blockheads  write  it  is  that  ail  write. 

Would  to  heaven  that  such  was  our  con- 
dition here  in  Italy !  Would  to  heaven 
that  it  could  be  permitted  to  Italy  to  receive 
the  product  of  the  unnumbered  rich  intel- 
lects of  her  sons,  now  compelled  to  unwil- 
ling, nay,  agonizing  silence,  at  the  simple 
cost  of  receiving  also,  and  disposing  of  as 
best  she  might,  all  that  her  weaker  vessels 
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might  be  induced  by  unlirnited  license  of 
publishing,  to  bring  forth.  Gunpowder 
Plot !  Foolish  Guy  Fawkes !  What  is 
your  gunpowder  plot  to  b,  printer's  ink  plot ! 
What  may  not  that  be  expected  to  blow  up ! 

It  is  this  incalculably  dangerous  printing- 
ink  plot  that  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  are  un- 
ceasingly active  in  providing  and  guarding 
against.  When  the  traveller  has  reached 
the  confines  of  la  bella  Italia,  what  does 
the  sagacious  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia 
most  anxiously  inquire  of  him  ?  What  is 
the  grand  object  of  the  minute  scrutiny  to 
which  his  baggage  is  subjected?  Books 
and  tobacco.  To  the  latter  the  intelligent 
monarch  objects,  as  being  himself  exclu- 
sive Tobacconist  to  his  unfortunate  cab- 
bage-leaf-srooking  subjects.  To  the  former 
article  his  antipathy  is  positive,  invincible, 
and  in  truth  not  unreasonable.  Not  un- 
reasonable, Charles  Albert  1  For  despite 
thy  caution,  thy  guards,  thy  trained  dona- 
niers,  this  so  damnable  printing-ink  is  too 
subtle  an  agent  to  be  kept  out.  Stop  up 
every  crevice  to  your  darkened  dominions 
as  you  may,  fatal  leakages  appear  in  all 
parts.  Already  the  danger  is  imminent. 
The  destructive  element  is  gaining  on  you. 
And,  trust  me,  those  who  best  know  the 
nature  of  this  magic  fluid  consider  your 
doom  and  that  of  your  fellows  to  be  sealed  ! 

Yes!  despite  the  systematic  and  well- 
combined  efforts  of  the  Italian  sovereigns — 
with  one  exception — to  crush  the  intellects 
of  their  subjects, —  to  keep  down  every 
manifestation  of  intelligence, — to  shut  out 
the  light,  and  to  keep  their  people  in  a  con- 
dition of  childhood, — progress  is  observable 
in  a  right  direction. 

Botta's  history  has  now  recently  been 
published  entire  in  Lombardy,  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  an  important  fact.  For  no 
work  has  given  more  offence  to  the  Austri- 
an government,  or  has  been  more  rigorous- 
ly prohibited  and  excluded.  Are  we  then 
to  suppose  that  Austria  has  changed  either 
her  own  views,  or  her  opinion  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  Signor  Botta's  work?  By  no 
means !  But  Austria  has  given  up  exclu- 
ding Botta  '  as  a  bad  job,*  It  has  found 
that  an  untenable  point ;  and  has  retreated. 
And  do  it  wil|  be  wijlh  another  and  another. 
And  through  the  hole  which  Botta  has  now 
passed,  a  bigger  than  Botta  will  soon  be 
able  to  squeeze  himself. 

The  result  of  this  forced  and  most  invol- 
nntary  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  rulers 
of  Italy  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in 
til  quarters.    And  although  the  atate  of 
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things  is  still  such,  that  no  Italian  can 
dream  of  writing  on  any  of  the  great  ques- 
tions, that  most  immediately  concern  the 
social  and  moral  well-being  of  mankind, 
yet  the  Italian  mind  is  becoming  gradually 
awakened;  opinion  is  beginning  timidly 
and  cautiously  to  show  itself,  creeping  out 
to  the  light  of  day  by  such  indirect  paths, 
and  small  outlets  as  the  vigilance  of  despo- 
tism finds  it  impossible  to  close  hermetical- 
ly ; — and  as  a  necessary  consequence  books 
are  multiplied. 

The  one  exception,  alluded  to  above, 
which  exists  to  the  universality  of  despotic 
and  antisocial  principles  among  the  sover- 
eigns of  Italy,  is  obvious  enough  to  all  who 
have  ever  interested  themselves  in  Italian 
affairs  and  prospects.  The  exception  pre- 
sented by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  an 
important  and  a  bright  one.  The  grand 
duke  is,' probably,  one  of  the  most  liberal- 
minded  men  in  his  dominions.  The  mis* 
fortune  is,  that  he  is  far  more  so  than  the 
majority  of  his  people.  In  fact,  the  excel- 
lent government  of  Tuscany,  the  character 
of  its  prince,  and  the  affection  of  all  classes 
of  his  people  for  him,  are  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  revolution  in  Italy.  There  are  no 
revolutionists  in  Tuscany.  Every  body  is 
too  well  contented  with  things  as  they  are. 
And  Italian  patriots  of  other  cities  fail  not 
to  upbraid  the  Florentines  with  their  poco" 
curante  political  apathy.  It  is  in  Bologna, 
in  Rome,  in  Milan,  and  in  Naples,  that  the 
fermenting  materials  must  be  sought  which 
are  to  revolutionize  the  Peninsula.  Op- 
pressive governments,  imbecile  and  bigoted 
princes,  tyrannical  institutions — these  are 
the  surest  and  most  effectual  abolishers  of 
despotism. 

It  is  much  believed  that  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  would  willingly  lend  his  aid  to 
the  establishment  of  a  free  constitutional 
government  in  his  dominions,  if  it  were  in 
his  power  to  do  so.  But  Austria,  with  its 
dead  weight  of  leaden  influence,  oppressing, 
like  the  hideous  nightmare,  the  heaving 
breast  of  Italy,  says  No !  And  Tuscany  has 
no  power  to  resist  the  brutumfulmen  of  the 
imperial  despotism. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  abundantly  clear,  thai 
the  liberal  feelings  and  principles  of  the 
grand  duke  are  by  no  means  inoperative  in 
Tuscany.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  visi- 
ble in  a  thoQsand  small  matters  of  internal 
administration  ;  and  in  things  literary  espe* 
cially  symptoms  of  toleration  are  observa- 
ble, which  cannot  but  have  the  effect  of  at- 
t^cting  to  Tuscany   the  intelligence  and 
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talent  of  the  Peninsula,  and  tending  thus  to 
render  Florence  the  capital,  at  least,  of  in- 
tellectual and  literary  Italy. 

Thus,  last  year,  when  Niccolini's  *  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia'  appeared,  it  was  rigorously 
prohibited  throughout  Italy.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  book  to  make  her  tyrants  tremble  on  their 
thrones.  A  more  awakening  cry  against 
the  twofold  tyranny  of  the  church  and  the 
empire — of  Austria  and  of  Rome — under 
which  Italy  is  groaning,  has  not  been  heard 
by  her  people.  A  more  vigorous  and  dam- 
aging attack  against  the  unholy  alliance  of 
'  Cssar,'  and  *  Peter/  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  oppression  of  the  nations,  has 
never  aroused  the  rage  of  Vienna  and  the 
terrors  of  the  Vatican.  A  more  thrilling 
cry  to  union  has  never  been  sounded  from 
the  Alps  to  the  point  of  Calabria.  The 
volume  was  printed  at  Marseilles;  ai)d  was 
instantly  prohibited  with  the  utmost  rigor 
throughout  the  states  of  Italy.  Tuscany 
could  not  stand  alone,  and  refuse  to  join  in 
the  prohibition.  '  Arnaldo  da  Brescia'  was 
a  prohibited  book  also  in  Tuscany.  But 
three  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few 
weeks  in  Florence ;  and  the  author,  instead 
of  taking  up  his  residence  in  St.  Elmo,  as 
he  would  have  done  had  his  home  been  in 
Naples,  or  being  marched  off  to  Spielsberg, 
as  would  have  happened  had  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  Milanese,  continued 
and  continues  in  the  undisturbed  and  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  the  affection  and  society 
of  his  friends,  and  the  applause  and  admi- 
ration of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is,  more- 
over, within  our  knowledge,  that  when 
some  would-be  lick-spittle  parasite,  who 
little  knew  the  man  he  wished  to  toady,  of- 
fered to  the  grand  duke  to  write  a  reply  to 
'  Arnaldo  da  Brescia,'  the  proposal  was  re- 
jected with  marked  coldness,  and  its  author 
dismissed  with  the  answer  that  the  grand 
duke  did  not  wish  any  thing  to  be  said  upon 
the  subject.  It  should  be  mentioned,  too, 
that  Niccolini  was  enjoying,  and  still  en- 
joys, a  government  salary  as  professor  at 
the  Academy  'delle  belle  Arti.' 

All  honor  therefore  from  every  friend  to 
Italy  to  Leopold  II.  of  Tuscany — a  despotic 
monarch  against  his  inclinations  ;-«-a  liberal 
prince  and  enlightened  philanthropist  de- 
spite his  position ;  and  most  righteously  en- 
titled by  his  administration  to  the  appella- 
tion, which  ancient  Florence  selected  as 
most  expressive  of  its  reverence  and  affec- 
tion for  a  beloved  ruler,  of '  Pater  Patrie.' 

While  Orioli  of  Bologna  pines  in  his  dis- 
tant exile  at  Corfu ; — while  poor  Bozzelli 
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of  Naples,  innocent  of  aught  save  of  having 
been  mentioned  to  one  friend  by  another 
known  to  hold  constitutional  opinions,  in  a 
letter  intercepted  by  the  spies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, is  passing  his  weary  days  and 
nights  in  the  hopeless  dungeons  of  St.  Elmo; 
— while  so  many  others  of  Italy's  best  and 
worthiest  sons  are  atoning  for  their  patriot- 
ism in  prison  or  in  exile,  the  author  of  'Ar- 
naldo da  Brescia'  has  been  tranquilly  pre- 
paring for  publication  an  edition  of  his  col- 
lected works,  which  has  just  appeared  in 
three  volumes,  post  8vo. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  new  matter 
has  been  added  by  the  poet  to  the  old  favor- 
ites of  the  Italian  reading  world  in  these 
volumes.  Two  new  tragedies — *  Agamen- 
none'  and  '  Beatrice  Cenci,'  are  the  most 
important  additions.  A  '  Discourse  on  the 
Tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  that  of  Ita- 
ly,' occupying  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of 
the  first  volume,  is  also  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  being  prefixed  to  the  Aga- 
memnon. This  essay  expresses  in  strong 
language  the  veteran  poet's  opinion  of  the 
modern  romantic  school  of  art.  He  laments 
the  desertion  of  the  high  ideal  for  the  low 
natural,  and  complains  that  it  is  to  this  no- 
tion that  we  are  indebted  for  *  Marion  De- 
lorme,'  and  the  truly  monstrous  '  Lucrece 
Borgia.' 

From  this  he  goes  on  to  instance  in  the 
*  Mysteries  of  Paris,'  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciple '  that  the  imitation  of  evil  ever  goes 
beyond  its  example,  as  contrary  wise  that  of 
what  is  good  falls  short  of  it.'  Al\er  giving 
a  brief  resum6  of  the  story,  he  adds:  *  Thia 
is  what  a  contempt  for  art  and  for  the  ideal 
has  brought  us  to  !  If  the  innovators,  who 
usurp  the  name  of  philosophers,  had  better 
known  the  eternal  laws  of  human  nature, 
they  would  have  been  aware  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  is  con- 
joined to  that  of  what  is  good,  outrages  on 
morality  would  follow  upon  oat  rages  on 
good  taste. 

These  opinions  of  the  Italian  patriot  poet 
I  have  transcribed  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers,  Mr.  Editor,  not  for  the  sake  of 
their  intrinsic  value,  for  in  truth  I  do  not 
think  that  our  admired  Niccolini  has  at  all 
seen  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  and  your 
readers  will  probably  agree  with  me  in. 
thinking,  that  the  causes  of  some  of  the 
prevailing  tastes  and  forms  of  literature, 
are  not  to  be  so  easily,  simply,  and  briefly 
accounted  for  and  condemned  by  attributing 
to  their  authors  and  admirers  an  ignorance 
of  the  eternal  laws  of  nature^  and  a  coo- 
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terrpt  for  art  and  for  the  ideal.  I  have  no 
intention  here  either  to  defend  or  condemn 
that  literature,  which  has  so  vehemently  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  veteran  poet ; 
but  assuredly  there  is  very  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  subject,  and  larger  so- 
cial questions  are  involved  in  the  debate 
than  he,  looking  at  the  matter  merely  with 
the  eye  of  a  poet  educated  in  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classical  models,  and  formed  by 
the  contemplation  of  their  regular  and  lofty 
beauties,  dreams  of.  But  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  are  highly  curious, — indeed  im- 
portant,— as  specimens  of  the  opinions  of  an 
Italian  liberal,  radical  reformer,  regenerator, 
and  innovator.  Political  liberalism  then  in 
Italy,  it  should  seem,  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily involves  a  participation  in  the  whole 
system  of  opinions  and  tastes  which  usually 
accompany  it  in  France  and  England. 
Here  is  a  reformer  with  literary  tastes  and 
creeds  the  most '  rococo.*  Here  is  a  favorer 
of  Ma  jeune  Italie,'  professing  a  system  of 
critical  ethics  the  most  decidedly  *  per- 
ruque.' 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon — 
the  causes  why  Italian  liberalism  is  differ- 
ent in  many  respects  from  the  liberalism  of 
England  or  of  France — *  'twere  long  to 
tell ;'  at  least  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  to 
do  80  in  this  letter,  which  ought  to  be  al- 
ready drawing  to  its  close.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  that  it  very  clearly  is  considerably 
different.  And  at  the  same  time  that  many 
well-wishers  to  Italy  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  manifestations  which  they  may  con- 
ceive to  show,  that  even  her  foremost  minds 
in  the  march  of  intellectual  progress  are  la- 
mentably behind  the  rest  of  Europe,  let  her 
at  least  reap  the  advantage  which  may  arise 
to  her  cause,  from  proving  to  that  party  in 
England  and  France,  who  are  prejudiced 
against  liberal  political  opinions,  because 
they  deem  them  to  be  indissolubly  connect- 
ed with  *  dtcousues'  principles  in  literature 
and  morals,  that  in  her  case,  at  all  events, 
aspirations  after  political  regeneration  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  innovating 
doctrines  in  literature,  morals,  or  religion. 

Niccolini,  though  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
determined  enemy  of  that  union  between  a 
corrupt  church  and  a  corrupt  state,  which 
has  for  so  many  centuries  strengthened  in 
their  tyrannical  oppression  the  hands  of 
both  these  contracting  parties,  nevertheless 
holds  many  opinions  that  would  be  deemed 
by  English  and  French  liberals  to  savor  of 
obsolete  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Thus  he  is 
led  to  speak  with  but  scant  praise  of  Shel- 
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ley  in  the  above-cited  discourse.  He  speaks 
of  him  as  a  poet, '  of  whom  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  his  country  ought  most 
to  be  proud  or  to  be  ashamed.' 

*  Shelley,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  was  un- 
doubtedly endowed  with  a  powerful  genius. 
And  having  bestowed  much  study  on  the 
Greek  tragedy,  and  especially  on  the  cho- 
rus, he  became  so  enamored  of  iEschylus, 
that  he  attempted  a  '  Prometheus  liberated' 
in  his  absurd  manner.  This  was  in  fact  an 
impious  farrago  of  splendid  imagery  and 
metaphysical  abstractions,  setting  &rth  man 
freed  from  the  ties  of  all  religious  belief,  by 
the  means  of  Demogorgon's  victory  over 
Jove — the  victory,  that  is  of  Pantheism, 
which  triumphs  over  Faith.  The  horrible 
doctrine  of  Spinosa  (which  but  too  abun- 
dantly lies  hidden  in  the  works  of  certain 
metaphysicians,  who  from  hypocrisy  and 
not  from  honest  zeal,  have  rebuked  the 
philosophy  of  the  last  century — a  philoso- 
phy far  less  dangerous  than  their  own) — 
deservedly  drew  down  on  Shelley  the  hatred 
of  his  fellow-citizens.' 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  cite  such 
opinions  as  these  from  the  author  of  '  Ar- 
naldo  da  Brescia.'  What !  Can  Signor 
Niccolini  really  think  that  a  man  deserves 
the  hatred  of  his  fellotD-citiTxns  for  holding 
opinions,  however  '  horrible'  they  may  ap- 
pear to  any  among  them  ?  In  the  magnifi- 
cent tragedy  just  mentioned,  the  following 
grand  passage  is  put  by  Niccolini  into  the 
mouth  of  Arnald,  addressing  Pope  Adrian  : 

"  Adrian,  thy  hope  deceivei  thee.    Through  the 

earth 
The  terror  of  Reine*8  thander-bolts  grown  weak  ; 
Reasou  has  looied  the  bonds  thou  faio  wouldst 

make 
Eternal  \ — time  will  be,  she  will  burst  them. 
As  yet  she  is  not  thoroughly  aroused. 
Already  human  thought  has  so  rebelled 
'Tis  not  in  thee  to  rule  it.    Christ  cries  to  it, 
As  whilom  to  the  sick  man — *  rise  and  walk  ;' 
'Twill  trample  thee  if  thou  wilt  not  proceed. 
The  world  has  truths  other  than  those  proclaimed 
Forth  from  thy  altars ;  and  no  more  endures 
Temples  that  hide  high  Heaven  from  its  gaze. 
Pastor,  thoa  hast  been  ;— be  a  ibtber.    Man 
Will  no  more  own  himself  a  shepherd's  flock. 
Too  long  struck  backwards  by  thy  pastoral  staff 
Mankind  hath  tarried  on  its  onward  march. 
Wherefore  hast  thou  trampled  thus  in  Hcaren's 

name, 
On  man,  the  last  bom  son  of  God's  decree."* 

*  I  have  translated  these  lines,  Mr.  Editor,  for 
the  benefit  ofvour  English  readers,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.    But  the  gods  have  not  made  me  po- 
eUcal ;  and  I  feel  that  to  justily  the  epithet  of 
magnificent,  which  I  have  applied  to  them,  aa 
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And  the  man  who  wrote  and  thought 
thus  is  of  opinion  that  another  man '  deserves 
the  hatred  of  his  felhuh^itizens*  for  his  hon- 
est opinions.  Let  human  intellect  '  arise 
and  walk  I'  'tis  God's  decree!  But  then  it 
roust  walk  precisely  in  that  path  which  I 
and  mv  authorities  have  marked  out  for  it! 
Is  this  Signer  Niccolini's  meaning?  Are 
these  his  sentiments  ?  Alas !  how  difficult 
a  lesson  even  to  those  who  most  loudly  pro- 
fess its  holy  doctrines,  is  real  practical  tol- 
eration ! 

Notwithstanding  these  prejudices  against 
Shelley,  Niccolini  was  induced,  he  says,  by 
the  criticism  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,' 
which  he  sums  up  accurately  enough,  and 
by  the  opinion  which  Byron  held  of  him, 
*  to  read  his  tragedy  of  the  Cenci,'  and '  hav- 
ing read  it,'  he  says, '  1  conceived  the  idea 
of  translating  it  into  our  tongue.  But  who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  mod- 
ern English  writers,  especially  of  the  So" 
tanic  School,  to  which  Shelley  belonged, 
roust  know  how  wide  is  the  difference  be- 
tween their  taste  and  ours,  and  how  intol- 
erable their  style  is  to  whosoever  has  been 
educated  by  a  study  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian  classics,  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
true,  the  decorous,  and  the  beautiful.' 

This  is  a  little  too  much  like  Trissolin's 
— Nnl  aura  de  I'esprit,  hors  nous  et  nos 
amis,' — to  pass  for  very  valuable  criticism. 
But  it  is  curious  to  see  the  veteran  liberal 
showing  the  same  idiosyncrasy  in  matters 
of  taste  that  he  manifests  in  his  opinions  on 
theology  and  philosophy.  The  Spinosist 
deserves  hatred;  and  the  Romanticist  is 
insupportable  to  all  who  comprehend  the 
true  and  the  beautiful.  He  proceeds  to 
say :  '  Of  this  assertion  I  could  collect  here 
the  proofs ;  but  if  these  turpitudes,  which 

well  as  injustice  to  Signor  Niccolini,  I  ought  to 
add  the  original : 

**  Ta  t'  in^nni,  Adrian.    Lan^ne  il  terroro 
Dei  fulmini  di  Roma,  e  la  ragione 
Scote  le  fas  che  vorresti  eterne : 
Le  romperk  :  non  bene  ancora  d  desta. 
G'lk  r  bumano  pensiero  k  tal  ribelle 
Che  non  bastia  domar  :  Cristo  gli  grida 
Siccome  all*  egro  un  di :  '  Sorgo  e  cammina.' 
Ti  calcherk  se  nol  precedi :  il  mondo 
Ha  un  altro  vero  che  non  sta  fra  1*  are, 
fih  un  tempio  vuolche  gli  nasconda  il  Cielo. 
Fosti  pastor,  diventa  padre :  ^atanea 
La  stirpe  umana  di  chiomarsi  gregge ; 
Assai  dal  vostro  pastoral  percossa 
Timida  s'  arretr6  nella  sua  via. 
Perch^  in  nome  del  Ciel  V  uomo  calpesti 
Ultimo  figlio  del  pensier  di  Dio  ?" 

I  have  justified  my  qualification  of  thesa  lines, 
have  I  not .' 
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have  been  made  to  disappear  in  my  work, 
should  seem  to  any  one  to  be  beauties,  I 
prefer  to  confess  that  I  have  not  translated 
the  'Beatrice'  with  the  timid  fidelity  of  an 
interpreter,  but  rather  have  imitated  it, — (I 
must  crave  to  be  excused  for  the  too  little 
modesty  of  the  phrase) — with  the  daring 
freedom  of  a  poet.  I  should  not  have  so  far 
ventured  had  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic  been 
in  the  case  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  lit- 
eral version  of  this  dramatic  work  of  Shel- 
ley would  be  as  mean,  prosaic,  and  mon- 
strous, as  the  toad  whose  spots  Cenci,  drunk 
with  opium  and  with  crime,  imprecates  on 
his  daughter.' 

He   alludes  to  these  lines  of  Shelley's 
poem : 

"  Earth,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  her  food  be 

Poison,  until  she  be  encrusted  round 

With  lep'rous  stains !     Heaven,  rain  upon  her 

head 
The  blistering  drops  of  the  Maremma*s  dew. 
Till  she  be  speckled  like  a  toad ;  parch  up 
Those  love-enkindled  lips ;  warp  those  fine  limbs 
To  loathed  lameness.*' 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  examine  a  lit- 
tle how  far  the  Italian  poet  has  amended 
the  work  of  the  English  one,  by  his  scheme 
of  purifying  it  of  turpitudes,  and  bringing  it 
into  conformity  with  the  classical  models  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  But  'time  and  space/ 
as  inexorable  to  reviewers,  as  poor  mad  Nat 
Lee  represented  them  to  be  to  lovers,  forbid 
it ;  and  I  must  content  myself  with  inviting 
your  readers  to  compare  the  two  tragedies 
for  themselves; — ^presenting  them  mean- 
while with  the  one  following  specimen,  in 
which  I  must  confess  that  I  think  our  coun- 
tryman has  all  the  advantage.  It  is  the 
very  striking  passage  in  which  the  fiend- 
like father,  having  sent  to  call  his  wretched 
daughter  to  his  presence,  thus  speaks  to 
his  almost  equally  wretched  wife : 

*  8fa«  shall  beeome,-^for  what  she  most  abhors 
Shall  have  a  fascinaUon  to  entrap 
Ber  loathing  will) — to  her  own  conscious  self 
All  she  appears  to  others ;  and  when  dead 
As  she  shall  die  unshrived  and  unforgiven, 
A  rebel  to  her  father  and  her  God, 
Her  corpse  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  hpuods  ; 
Her  name  shall  be  a  terror  to  the  earth ; 
Her  spirit  shall  approach  the  throne  of  God 
Plague-spotted  witn  my  curses.    I  will  make 
Body  and  soul  a  monstrous  lump  of  ruin." 

Signor  Niccoiini's  paraphrase  runs  thus : 

**  Ella  ULtk  ci6  che  pi jli  aborre  ;  e  quando 
Nessun  mortal  V  estimerdi  di  versa 
Da  quel  che  paia,  e  in  lei  wark  volere 
Ci6  che  ora  h  forza,  e  non  ttrtk  rimorsi, 
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Vo*  che  inaoi&  la  rea,  nh  sacerdote 
Le  dia  speranza  del  perdono  eterDo 
CoUa  posaanza  delle  sue  parole  : 
Pasto  il  8U0  corpo  ai  corvi,  ed  il  suo  noroe 
Terror  del  mondo  :  nd  appressarsi  ardisca 
L'  anima  ignuda  al  tribunal  di  Dio  : 
Degna  si  aenta  dell'  inferno,  e  piombi 
Da  se  Btessa  laggiii." 

Though  I  have  said  that  Niccolini  has 
shown  intolerance  in  his  judgment  of  Shel- 
ley, and  though  in  the  passage  quoted  1 
have  given  the  preference  to  the  English- 
man, as  I  think  your  readers  will  also,  yet 
I  strongly  recommend  all  lovers  of  Italian 
poetry  to  procure  a  sight  of  Signor  Nicco- 
lini's  volumes.  He  is  decidedly  the  first 
Italian  poet  of  his  day,  without  any  worthy 
rival ;  and  the  reader  will  find  noble  passa- 
ges in  *  John  of  Procida,*  '  Antonio  Fos- 
carini,'  '  Ludovico  Sforza,'  and,  above  all, 
in  '  Arnaldo  da  Brescia.' 

While  speaking  of  Niccolini,  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  his  history  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufien  Js  rapidly  progress- 
ing towards  completion.  No  public  an- 
nouncement of  it  has  yet  been  made ;  but 
it  is  very  generally  known  that  he  has  for 
some  time  past  been  engaged  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  his  own  report  is  that  his  labors 
are  near  their  termination.  He  speaks  with 
no  great  respect  of  Raumer ;  and  it  will  be 
curious  enough  to  compare  the  German 
historian's  views  of  i^ch  a  subject  with 
those  of  an  Italian. 

But  the  book  which  has  made  the  great- 
est stir  lately  among  the  active  thinkers  and 
patriots  of  Italy  —  ay  1    and  among  their 
rulers    too  —  is    Cesare   Balbo's   treatise 
'  Delle  Speranze  d'ltalia.'     The  Hopes  of 
Jtaly!     Why  there  is  rank  treason  and 
sedition  in  the  very  title  1    What  business 
has  Italy  to  hopet     And  what  can  she 
hope,  but  the  destruction  of  the  powers  that 
bef     Accordingly,  no  book  has  for  some 
lime  past  been  so  rigorously  prohibited  in 
Italy.     It  was  printed  at  Paris  a  few  months 
since,  and  was  instantly  ordered  to  be  most 
carefully  excluded.     So  I  sent  at  once  to 
my  bookseller's,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent 
home  to  me  directly !     But  this  was  at 
Florence,    it  must  be  remembered ; —  at 
Rome,  or  Naples,  it  would  have  been  other- 
wise. 

Well !  the  first  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  the  publication  of  Signor  Balbo's 
book,  is  that  t^  is  not  prohibited  in  the  do^ 
minions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  And 
truly  this  is  significant  enough.  I  should 
be  carious  to  know  what  they  think  of  this 
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matter  at  Vienna.  Signor  Balbo  is  a  Pied- 
montese  ;  a  subject,  therefore,  of  Sardinia ; 
and  his  book  bean  on  its  title-page  this  ep- 
igraph from  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  '  Porro 
unum  est  necessariumJ  '  But  one  thing  is 
needful.'  Now  the  one  thing  that  Signor 
Balbo  deems  needful  for  Italy  is  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Austrians.  This  is  the  aim  and 
object  of  his  book,  as  it  is  that  of  all  good  Ital- 
ians. But  very  different  opinions  are  held 
as  to  the  means  by  which  such  a  devoutly 
wished  consummation  might  be  brought 
about.  I  cannot  enter  in  this  letter  on  the 
interesting,  though  painful  subject  of  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  all  the 
different  schemes  proposed  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Italy.  It  will  readily  be  conceived 
that  the  most  insuperable  of  them  consist 
not  in  the  power  of  the  oppressor,  but  in 
the  errors  and  follies  of  the  oppressed.  It 
is  in  despair  of  otherwise  overcoming  the 
obstacles  so  arising,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  Signor  Balbo  proposes  to  Italy  to  make 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  the  cap- 
tain of  her  hopes.  The  Austrians  are  to 
be  driven  from  Italian  soil  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Italians  rallied  under  that  prince,  who 
is  yet  but  too  bitterly  remembered  to 
have  betrayed  once  already  the  banded 
patriots  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  be  weak 
enough  to  trust  in  his  princely  faith.  When 
he  was  Prince  de  Carignano  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  list  of  the  Carbonari,  who  were  then 
engaged  in  schemes  for  the  independence 
of  Italy.  As  one  of  the  sworn  conspirators, 
he  was  in  possession  of  lists  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  these  he  took  to  the  king,  his  fa- 
ther ;  thus  causing  a  greater  amount  of 
death,  proscription,  imprisonment,  and  mis- 
ery, than  any  other  event  has  ever  brought 
on  the  patriots  of  Italy.  Is  this  man,  thus 
a  cold  traitor  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  warm 
youth,  to  be  trusted,  now  that  he  has  grown 
gray  in  king-craft,  and  hardened  in  the 
heart-withering  duplicities  and  necessities  of 
despotic  policy  ?  Is  any  hope  to  be  placed 
in  such  an  one  ?  Signor  Balbo,  it  should 
seem,  thinks  there  may,  thinks  at  all  events 
that  there  is  none  better  visible  in  the  po- 
litical horizon.  And,  what  is  more  nrta- 
ble,  the  scheme  seems  to  please,  at  all 
events  not  to  offend,  the  monarch  in  ques- 
tion ;  since  he  alone,  among  his  fellows, 
the  rulers  of  Italy,  has  not  prohibited  the 
book.  Possibly  he  remembers  that  his 
kingly  ends  were  once  before  not  ill  served 
by  a  little  dabbling  in  revolutionary 
schemes.  Possibly  he  may  consider  that  no 
opportunity  so  favorable  for  the  purpose  of 
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Htranglingthe  hopes  of  Young  Italy  is  like- 
ly to  offer,  as  that  presented  to  him  by 
grappling  with  her  in  a  fraternal  embrace. 
At  all  events,  had  I  the  power  of  making 
myself  heard  by  the  Italians  from  one  end 
of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other,  my  last  word 
in  this  matter  would  bid  them  distrust  this 
royal  Sinon  and  his  Grecian  gifts. 

Not  that  I  think  that  Italy  is  likely  to  list- 
en to  the  proposal.  Out  of  Piedmont  the 
work  has  been  received  with  but  small  ap- 
probation by  Young  Italy.  In  Lombardy, 
where  the  galled  jade  most  winces  under 
the  pitiless  rider  that  wrings  her  withers, 
any  and  every  proposal  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Austrian  will  meet  in  some  degree 
with  a  favorable  reception.  But  in  central 
and  southern  Italy  Signor  Balbo's  propo- 
sals have  excited  but  little  sympathy.  The 
cancer  that  is  there  most  deeply  eating  into 
their  vitals  is  a  different  one.  It  is  the  Pa- 
pacyj  True  it  is  that  Austria  once  well 
out  of  Italy,  the  Papacy  would  not  last  a 
month.  But  then  Signor  Balbo  professes 
the  sentiments  of  a  good  Roman  Catholic  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  for  a  Roman  to  believe 
that  any  good  can  come  of  schemes  pro- 
posed by  those  who  hold  such  a  faith. 
Romanism  may  find  favor  anywhere  rather 
than  at  Rome. 

I  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  on  two 
or  three  other  matters  of  Italian  interest, 
but  it  is  really  time  to  bring  this  long  letter 
to  a  conclusion.  I  must  just  mention  that 
the  old  ex-king,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
died  here  the  other  day,  has  left  a  consider- 
ble  mass  of  MS.  memoirs  to  Prince  Musi^- 
nano,  the  son  of  the  Prince  de  Canino,  with 
directions  that  they  are  not  to  be  opened 
till  he  is  twenty-five.  He  is  now  twenty. 
Assuredly  if  posterity  does  not  sufficiently 
well  know  the  doino^s  of  our  times  and  those 
of  our  fathers,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
care  on  our  parts  to  tell  them  all  about  it. 

Of  course  your  readers  have  seen  in  the 
public  papers  accounts  of  the  inundation 
of  the  Arno,  which  afflicted  Florence  on 
Sunday,  Nov  3rd.  It  is  centuries  since 
such  a  visitation  has  been  experienced  here. 
The  calamity  has  been  a  very  serious  one, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  immense. 
The  conduct  of  the  grand  duke,  his  munif- 
icence, thoughtful ness,  personal  activity, 
and  benevolence,  have  been  above  all  praise. 
The  English  have,  as  usual,  come  forward 
handsomely  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poorer  sufferers.  The  water 
stood  about  eight  feet  deep  in  the  streets  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
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MACGREGOR'S  COMMERCIAL  STATISTIC& 

From  tho  Westmiattor  Review. 

Commercial  Statistics.  A  Digest  of  the 
Productive  Resources,  Commercial  Leg* 
islation,  Customs  T'ariffs,  Navigation^ 
Port  and  Quarantine  Laxos,  Shipping, 
Imports  and  Exports,  and  the  Moneys, 
Weights,  and  Measures  of  all  Nations. 
Including  all  British  Commercial  Treor 
ties  with  Foreign  States.  Collected  from 
authentic  Records^  and  consolidated  with 
especial  reference  to  British  and  Foreign 
Products,  Trade  and  Navigation.  By 
John  M(Ugregor,  Author  of  'British 
America*  and  one  of  the  Joint  Secreta' 
ries  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  3  vols. 
Charles  Knight  and  Co.,  1844. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  these  volumes; — a  freewill 
offering  to  the  interests  of  commercial  in- 
dustry of  the  Senior  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  A  mass  of  authentic  statistical 
information  of  indispensable  utility  to  the 
statesman  and  all  who  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  international  questions,  has  been 
collected,  arranged,  and  with  most  labori- 
ous care,  so  digested,  that  while  all  essen- 
tial details  are  given  in  a  form  convenient 
for  reference,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  state 
of  our  commercial  relations  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 

The  work  contains  a  comparative  view 
of  the  natural  resources,  advantages,  capa- 
bilities, and  power  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  Africa,  and  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  Asia.  The  commercial  treaties 
which  regulate  the  trade  and  navigation  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  other  na- 
tions. A  detailed  account  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  each  of  those  countries,  with 
all  other  countries  generally,  for  a  series  of 
years ;  and  a  detailed  account  for  a  long 
period  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions 
with  the  other  states  of  the  world.  The 
tariffs,  and  the  commercial  and  fiscal  legis- 
lation ;  the  local  and  port  charges  on  trade 
and  shipping;  the  several  products  of  mines, 
pastures,  forests,  fisheries,  soils,  and  manu- 
factures, will  all  be  found  detailed  in  the 
two  first  volumes.  The  third,  which  has 
not  yet  appeared,  will,  we  are  told,  be  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  other 
states  of  North  and  South  America,  China, 
Japan,  and  British  India. 

The  work  is  divided  into  sections :  the 
first  is  confined  to  commercial  and  fiscal 
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legislation  generally:  the  other  sections, 
one  to  each  respective  nation  of  the  world, 
— and  sub-divided  into  chapters  embracing 
particular  divisions  of  each  section. 

Mr.  Macgregor  commences  the  first  or 
introductory  section  with  some  judicious 
remarks  on  financial  and  commercial  legis- 
lation, and  an  excellent  chapter  follows  up- 
on the  interchange  of  commodities,  which 
we  are  disposed  to  quote  entire,  as  the  text 
upon  which  every  succeeding  chapter  may 
be  regarded  as  a  commentary.  There  is 
scarcely  a  fact  embodied  in  this  work  that 
does  not  illustrate  the  value  of  commercial 
freedom,  and  we  have  never  seen  that  prin- 
ciple put  in  a  more  forcible  light  than  in 
the  following  extract,  the  excellence  of 
which  must  justify  its  length. 

''When  the  interchange  of  commodities, 
either  raw  or  manufactured,  between  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town  or  district,  is  subjected  to 
no  other  restriction  than  its  just  proportion  of 
the  tax  purely  necessary  to  maintain  its  secu- 
rity, and  its  municipal  order,  and  to  defray  the 
expense  of  erecting  and  supporting  indispen- 
sable public  buildings  and  institutions,  we  find, 
in  that  case,  practical  free  trade  existing,  with- 
in such  town  or  district,  based  upon  a  common 
interest,  which  each  individual  will,  from  per- 
sonal interest,  struggle  to  maintain  in  its  peace- 
ful course. 

'<  A  great  nation  is  a  great  community,  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  if  the  intercourse 
and  trade  between  them  were  as  free  as  be- 
tween the  individuals  of  a  municipality,  would 
then  actually  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  profitable 
system  of  common  intercourse,  based  upon 
common  interests,  which  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  any  one  of  the  nations  concerned  to  disturb. 
The  greater  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  nations,  the  more  disastrous  would  be  the 
consequences  of  a  war  which  would  interrupt 
their  reciprocity  of  interests.  In  proportion  as 
this  commercial  and  reciprocal  interest  has 
been  of  long  standing  and  of  great  extent,  the 
greater  would  be  the  securities  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  the  more  disastrous 
would  be  the  calamity  of  continuing  a  war  be- 
tween two  or  more  countries  so  circumstanced. 

^  All  wars  are  more  or  less  detrimental  to 
the  production  of  wealth,  but  a  suspension  of 
intercourse  with  a  nation  in  which  England 
finds  but  a  trifling  demand  for  her  manufac- 
tures, would  be  of  minor  consequence,  provid- 
ed such  war  did  not  interrupt  our  intercourse 
with  countries  whose  trade  was  of  important 
value.    A  suspension  of  intercourse,  for  exam- 

I)le,  between  England  and  America,  could  on- 
y  be  possibly  maintained  with  great  loss  to 
both,  from  the  long  duration  and  enormous  ex- 
tent of  the  intercourse. 

^  The  sound  priaciple  of  unrestricted  inter- 
nationA  trade,  although  laid  down  long  since 
by  Adam  Smith,  in  opposition  to  the  more 
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specious  theory  of  Colbert,  has  in  British  leg- 
islation only  been  practically  attempted  by  the 
ffovernment  during  the  first  four  years  or  Mr. 
ritt's  administration,  and  during  (he  time  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  in  power,  and,  alterwards,  to  a 
limited  extent,  by  Lord  Sydenham.  The  most 
extensive  and  liberal  reform  in  the  British 
Customs  duties  since  Mr.  Pitt's  tariff  in  1787, 
isthetarifi*ofl842. 

"  In  France  neither  the  government  nor  the 
legislature  have  admitted  even  the  principle 
ofHree  trade.  Hence  the  limited  commerce  of 
that  country  with  other  nations,  which,  in  re- 
gard to  imports,  is  restricted,  except  by  smug- 
gling, nearly  altogether  to  raw  materials  of 
the  first  necessity  to  her  manufactures,  as  cot- 
ton, wool,  raw  silk,  dyestuffs,  etc.  There  was 
one  remarkable,  but  brief,  exception  to  the 

fenerally  unsound  commercial  legislation  of 
Vance.  That  exception  consisted  of  the  mod- 
erate duties  on  imports  into  France  fVom  Eng- 
land, as  embodied  in  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  trea- 
ty signed  at  Versailles  on  the  2^th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1786.» 

'^  A  war  of  material  interests,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  of  material  injuries — that  is,  a 
war  of  custom-houses  or  fiscal  forts,  with  their 
garrisons  of  revenue  officers  and  servants,  has 
long  been  declared  and  carried  on  between 
most  European  nations.  This  warfare  of  in* 
terests,  or  injuries,  has  not  ceased  with  the 

*  The  rerolution  annulled,  at  the  same  tlme» 
this  treaty  and  its  liberal  priDcipIes  of  commerce 
and  navi^tion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
commercial  treaty  on  record.  According  to  its 
stipulations,  '*  the  sobjects  and  inhabitants  of  the 
respective  dominiona  of  the  two  sovereigns  shall 
have  liberty  freely  and  securely,  without  license 
or  passport,  general  or  special,  by  land  or  by  tea, 
or  in  any  other  way,  to  enter  into  the  kingdoms, 
dominions,  provinces,  counties,  islsade,  cities, 
villages,  towns,  walled  or  unwalled,  fortified  or 
unfortified,  ports  or  territories  whatsoever,  situat- 
ed in  Europe,  of  the  two  sovereigns,  and  to  re- 
turn'from  tnence,  remain  there,  or  pass  through 
the  same,  and  therein  to  buy  and  pnrchase  all  thinga 
necessary  for  their  sulwistence  or  use,  sod  they  shsll 
mutually  be  treated  with  all  kindness  and  favor : 
provided,  however,  that  in  all  these  matters  they 
conform  themselves  to  the  laws  and  statutes. 
The  same  freedom  was  extended  to  ships  ancf 
merchandise.    The  duties  to  be  paid  on  rrencb 

commodities  in  Cngland  were  rated  as  follows : 

Wines,  no  higher  duties  than  on  those  of  Porto- 
gal.  (In  Ireland  no  more  than  the  nominal  du- 
ties then  paid  on  foreign  wines.)  Vinegar  less 
than  half  the  previous  dotv.  Olive  oil,  the  low- 
eat  duty  paid  by  the  most  favored  nation.  Bran- 
dy, 7s.  per  gallon.    The  following  duties  were  to 

be  levied  reciprocally  in  both  kingdoms,  vis. : 

Hardwares  and  cutlery  of  all  kinds,  and  of  what- 
ever metals,  cabinet  wares,  furniture,  turnery, 
&c.,  not  higher  than  10  per  cent.,  ad  vtUorem. 
Cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
(except  mixed  with  silk),  12  per  cent.  Gauzes 
of  all  sorts,  10  per  cent.  Linens,  same  duties  aa 
linens  from  Holland.  Saddlery,  15  per  cent. 
Millinery,  19  per  cent.  Plate  and  glasswares, 
porcelain  and  earthen w«re»  12  per  cent 
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ware  of  bloodshed ;  aod  if  we  may  ever  expect 
security  against  a  recurrence  of  the  calamities 
attendant  on.  and  consequent  to  the  latter,  it 
will  be  in  destroying  the  elements  of  the  former 
— in  short,  by  tne  extension  of  free  trade  be- 
tween all  nations. 

"Prohibitions  and  high  duties  on  imports 
were,  as  is  well  known,  from  an  early  period 
common  to  most  countries.  England  and 
France,  so  oflen  and  so  long  at  armed  war- 
fare, were,  however,  the  first,  always  except- 
ing Spain,  who,  on  a  great  scale,  held  up  to 
Europe  the  example  of  a  perniciously  main- 
tained war  of  material  injuries  against  the  re- 
ciprocal prosperity  of  both  countries.  Eng- 
land had  ner  navigation  laws,  prohibitions,  and 
restrictions  on  importations  and  bounties,  be- 
fore France  had  extensively  established  those 
pernicious  regulations.  In  1664,  France,  ^  in 
order  to  engage  builders  and  merchants  to 
construct  French  vessels,  imposed  a  duty  of 
fi(\y  sous  (two  shillings)  per  ton  on  all  foreign 
vessels.*  In  1687,  the  war  of  material  injuries 
— that  directed  against  the  importation  of  for- 
eign commodities,  including  all  manufactures 
—  was,  as  a  principle,  fully  established  by 
France.  Austria,  but  not  until  one  hundred 
years  afterwards,  followed  the  example,  and 
on  the  same  specious  grounds,  viz.,  to  force 
the  creation  ana  prosperity  of  home  manufac- 
tures, by  excluding  those  of  foreign  states. 

"In  the  history  of  Europe  we  cannot  dis- 
cover a  sovereignty,  great  or  insignificant,  that 
has  not  maintained  its  war  of  material  injuries 
against  its  neighbors,  during  the  usually  con- 
sidered state  of  peace,  as  well  as  when  en- 
gaged in  armed  hostilities. 

"  Germany,  in  her  histoiy,  exhibits  amply, 
from  its  most  early  period,  until  wirhin  the 
last  few  years,  the  ruinous  modes  of  levying 
taxes.  There  is  scarcely  an  old  castle  in  the 
empire  that  can  be  viewed,  in  the  choice  of  iis 
position,  otherwise  than  as  a  toll-house  and 
prison,  as  well  as  a  place  of  defence. 

"  The  capital  of  Bavaria  owes  the  origin  of 
its  detestable  situation,  and  worse  climate,  to  a 
quarrel  between  a  duke  of  Suabia  and  a  neigh- 
boring prince-bishop,  respeciing  the  toll  on, 
and  monopoly  of,  salt  claimed  bv  the  former. 
The  duke,  to  put  an  end  to  the  chief  business 
of  the  bishop,  that  of  smuggling  salt,  built  a 
strong  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Isaar.  This 
protection  occasioned  a  toivn  to  grow  up 
around  the  castle;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  one  of  the  most  classically  built  cities 
of^  Europe  is  cursed  with  a  climate  and  situa- 
tion worse  than  that  of  St.  Petersburg. 

"  Afterwards  each  petty  German  sovereign 
estahliahed  a  line  of  customs-officers  around 
bis  frontiers,  to  levy  taxes  upon  commodities. 
Intercourse  between  one  state  and  another 
was  consequently  subjected  to  great  expense 
and  inconvenience — industry  was  crippled — 
competition  smothered— and  the  revenue  itself 
gained  but  little,  owing  to  the  expense  and  the 
eorrnption  of  collection. 

'*The  war  of  material  injuries  between  one 
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German  state  and  another  has  now.  however, 
nearly  ceased.  *The  great  Germanic  Union 
of  Customs,'  says  Mr.  Lochr,  *  which  for  ten 
years  appeared  impracticable,  was  at  last  ac- 
complished by  means  of  that  constant  perae- 
vering  German  spirit  which  pervades  ana  rules 
over  our  country — found  as  well  in  her  en- 
lightened ministers  as  in  the  known  gratitude 
of  her  faithful  people.  Thus,  within  them- 
selves, free-trading  interest  now  unites  twenty- 
eight  millions  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Alps.* 
So  much  for  the  tariff  and  regulations  of  tnis 
extraordinary  union  of  materialinterests,  which 
has  destroyed  all  the  barriers  to  commercial 
intercourse  from  the  frontiera  of  France  and 
Belfirjum  to  those  of  Russia  and  Austria. 

"There  is  no  theory  probably  more  flatter- 
ing to  princes  and  statesmen,  or  to  a  whole  na- 
tion, than  to  institute  measures  which  hold  out 
independence  of  all  other  nations,  by  produc- 
ing and  manufacturing  at  home  all  that  is 
considered  necessary  and  luxurious.  It  was 
easy  to  win  a  prince  and  people  to  adopt  the 
application  of  so  very  plausible  a  tneory. 
Louis  XIV.  authorized  M.  Colbert  to  establish 
those  fabrics  which  that  monarch  afterwards, 
by  bis  dragonades  and  by  revoking  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  nearly  ruined ;  while  he,  at  the  same 
time,  by  his  persecutions,  drove  the  most  skil- 
ful artisans  from  France  into  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany.  M.  Colbert  was  one  of 
the  most  honest  and  patriotic  ministers  of 
whom  France  can  boast;  but,  unfortunately 
for  his  country,  be  became  dazzled  with  the 
fallacious  principle  of  forcing  home  manufac* 
tures  by  premiums,  and  by  imposing  duties  on 
those  of  other  countries.  He  encouraged,  by 
large  bounties,  manufacturers  to  settle  in 
France ;  he  protected  them  by  the  most  des- 
potic laws,  without  ever  considering  that  he 
was  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
— that  he  was  destroying  that  competition 
which  creates  cheapness  and  perfection  in 
manufactures, — and  that  his  bounties  and  du- 
ties'^ were  taxes  on  the  whole  community,  and 
especially  on  the  agriculturists.  To  encour- 
age the  French  West  Indian  trade  he  paid  a 
premium  out  of  the  national  treasury  of  30 
francs  per  ton  upon  goods  exported  to,  and*  50 
per  cent,  upon  every  ton  imported  from,  those 
colonies.  He  also  established  large  bounties, 
which  were  imitated  by  England,  on  the  fish- 
eries. His  system  became  exceedingly  popu- 
lar;  its  promised  grandeur  flattered  national 
vanity ;  and  neither  the  prince  nor  the  people, 
nor  M.  Colbert  himself,  understood  iis  fallacy. 
We  shall  hereafter  show  how  fully  it  has  been 
persevered  in  down  to  this  day,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  changes  towards  liberal  principles  of 
commercial  legislation,  which  have  been  boast- 
ed of  both  by  the  French  and  English  press, 

*  M.  Colbert,  however,  did  not  establish  the 
sjgtem  of  prohibition,  and  the  duties  he  imposed 
on  imports  never  reached  the  maximum  of  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  He  gave  way  to  national  pre- 
judice, says  Voltaire,  in  agreeing  to  discontinaa 
the  free  trade  in  foreign  corn. 
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"England,  under  William  III.,  who  brought 
over  and  bequeathed  to  us  the  funding  system, 
declared  the  French  trade  a  nuisance,  and  laid 
a  discriminating  duty  of  thirty-three  and  a  half 
per  cent  higher  duty  on  French  silks  and  cam- 
Dries  than  the  duly  imposed  on  those  of  Hol- 
land. This  was  naturally  pleaded  by  the 
French  economists  as  a  full  justiOcation  of  the 
war  of  prohibition  declared  against  English 
fabrics.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  continued  to 
thrive,  and  it  soon  became  a  favorite  argu- 
ment urged  until  this  day,  among  the  conti- 
nental advocates  of  high  duties  on,  or  the  pro- 
hibition of,  foreign  manufactures,  that  Elng- 
land,  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  wealth, 
owed  her  prosperity  to  her  legislation  restrict- 
ing or  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures. 

"  The^  either  did  not  understand,  or  would 
notadmitf  that  England  attained  her  prosperi- 
ty, not  by  the  aid,  but  in  defiance,  of  her  illibe- 
ral commercial  system,  that  England  owed 
her  wealth  and  power,  and  even  her  liberty, 
to  her  geographical  position, — to  her  many 
commanding  harbors, — to  the  vast  power  of 
production  yielded  by  her  mines  of  coal  and 
iron  interstratified,  and  conveniently  disposed 
for  cheap  use  and  transport,  and  to  the  enter- 
prising and  industrious  character  of  her  peo- 
ple. England  also  escaped,  on  her  own  soil, 
the  perpetual  wars  which  devastated  and  pre- 
vented the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  con- 
tmental  states  of  Europe ;  and  although  her 
taxation  and  her  public  debt  have  been  car- 
ried to  an  incrediole  height,  and  her  people 
compelled  to  pay  far  higher  for  maintaining 
existence  than  those  of  any  other  country,  yet 
lier  earlier  invention  of  more  perfect  machin- 
ery, especially  of  the  steam-engine  and  spin- 
ning-jenny, and  other  circumstances  which 
ojctsted  during  war,  enabled  her,  in  defiance 
of  Napoleon's  wars  and  decrees — in  spite  of 
high  taxation  and  dear  food — to  enrich  nerself 
so  far  as  to  bear  all  her  war  burdens.  Her 
people  were  enabled  to  do  all  this,  and  to  pay 
those  high  prices  for  bread  and  butcherVmeat 
which  served  to  yield  high  rents  to  the  land- 
lords of  the  United  Kingdom ;  not  by  restric- 
tive legislation,  bat  by  a  most  profitable  carry- 
ing-trade, and  by  throwing  her  manufactures 
with  great  gain  into  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  while  the  industry  of  other  countries 
was  paralyzed  by  the  insecurity  occasioned  by 
desolating  invasions. 

"  In  time  of  war,  the  harbors  of  England 
gave  her  military  and  commercial  fleets  an 
incalculable  advantage  over  those  of  continen- 
tal Europe.  Lyin^  west  of  the  Continent,  the 
prevailing  winds,  which  prevented  foreign  ships 
from  putting  to  sea,  e named  those  of  Sie  east 
coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  to  leave  their 
ports ;  those  of  the  west  coasts  being  at  the 
Rame  time  safe,  from  their  position,  as  well  as 
from  the  protection  of  our  ships  of  war  cruis- 
ing in  anil  oflf  the  entrance  of  the  English  and 
Irish  channels.  Thus,  while  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  were  disturbed  in  all  their  industri- 
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ous  pursuits,  Great  Britain  enjoyed,  from  her 
geographical  situation  and  commanding  har- 
bors, peace  at  home,  and  the  opportunity  of 
supplying  the  rest  of  the  world  with  her  do- 
mestic fabrics  and  the  produce  of  her  colonies. 
In  defiance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
our  manufactures  found  their  way  into  the 
heart  of  Germany  and  Italy;  while,  even  in 
France,  we  clothed  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  ! 
Thus,  although  taxed  beyond  all  possiole  cal- 
culation of  endurance,  the  natural  advantages 
of  England,  and  the  enterprise  of  her  people, 
enabled  her  to  withstand,  in  magnificent  splen- 
dor, the  convulsions  that  shook  the  Continent 
to  its  foundation. 

"Peace  for  nearly  thirty  years  has,  how- 
ever, transformed  the  destructive  pursuits  oT 
most  of  the  continental  nations  into  occupa- 
tions of  productive  industry.  The  great  bulk 
of  their  population  have,  since  the  year  1814, 
been  engaged  generally  in  ngrlculture  and 
grazing.  Those  employed  in  manufactures 
have  therefore  been  enabled  to  maintain  Iif& 
at  a  lower  coet  than  in  a  countrv  circumstanced 
like  England.  The  commercial  laws  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and,  somewhat  later,  of  Austria^ 
have  been  the  most  unsound  that  the  spirit  and 
principle  ot  restriction  could  well  devise.  Those 
of  Germany,  formerly  liberal,  are  now  highly 
restrictive.  Those  o(  Spain  were  tyrannfcat, 
and  at  the  same  time  unsound  and  absurd. 
Those  of  Portugal  inconsistent  and  capricious^ 
Russia  much  later  adopted  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem 'y  Sweden  and  Denmark  followed  the  ex- 
ample. The  Italian  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Rome  and  Naples,  have  generally  im- 
posed moderate  duties.  Holland  has,  since 
the  peace  of  1814,  and  while  connected  with 
Belgium,  departed  from  a  more  free  system 
than  that  of  any  other  European  countrj',  with 
the  exception  of  Turkey,  in  regard  to  the  im- 
port trade.  The  present  tariflf  of  import  duties 
in  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  high  taxatiort 
in  other  respects  of  that  kingdom,  is  the  most 
liberal  in  all  Europe.  The  United  States  of 
America  have  lately  agreed  to  a  most  restric- 
tive tariff,  which  cannot,  if  persevered  in,  but 
be  ruinous  to  their  fiscal,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  interests.  The  South  Americaa 
Stiites  appear  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
spirit  as  that  which  dictated  the  commerciat 
policy  of  Spain.'* 

The  impolicy  of  restriction  is  strikingly 
shown  by  Mr.  Macregor  in  the  case  of  Au- 
striii.  The  population  of  Austria  is  thirty* 
five  millions,  yet  one-twentieth  only,  or 
about  1 ,750,000,  are  employed  in  manufac* 
tures,  although  with  the  especial  object  of 
enconraging  native  manufactures.  Th« 
prohibitive  system  had  been  enforced  from 
the  days  of  Maria  Teresa  down  to  1838. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire are  equal  to,  if  they  do  not  exceed, 
those  of  any  other  state  in  Europe.    Ita 
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surface  embraces  regions  of  production  of 
the  most  varied  character,  yielding  corn, 
rice,  wine,  oil,  honey,  wool,  silk,  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  with  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  other 
minerals  in  great  abundance.  It  has  many 
seaports  on  the  Adriatic,  and  an  inland 
navigation  facilitating  the  transit  of  com- 
modities, by  the  Danube,  and  other  great 
rivers,  to  every  part  of  the  empire.  Aus- 
tria might  have  been  rich  and  powerful, 
but  she  adopted  a  policy  which,  by  its  indi- 
rect taxation,  impoverished  the  nation, 
while  it  produced  an  empty  and  bankrupt 
treasury.  The  minister  of  Joseph  II.  re- 
ceived the  following  instructions : — 

<^  In  order  to  bring  forward  indigenous  pro- 
ductions, and  to  curb  the  useless  growth  of 
iuxury  and  fashion,  make  public  my  orders 
concerning  the  general  prohibition  of  foreign 
manufactures, 

"By  the  consumption,  almost  exclusive,  of 
foreign  products,  the  Austrian  trade  has  been 
rendered  passive,  and  the  State  has  lost,  in 
consequence,  twenty-four  millions  of  florins  per 
annum  paid  for  foreign  commodities. 

"  Until  this  time  the  government  appears  to 
have  only  had  in  view  enriching  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Chinese  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers, and  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  advan- 
tages of  which  it  would  otherwise  necessarily 
avail  itself,  by  its  own  industry,  to  satisfy  its 
wants." 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  Austrian  monarch 
that  his  subjects  might  possibly  understand 
the  maxim  of  **  nothing  for  nothing,"  that 
florins  were  not  parted  with  without  getting 
something  in  exchange,  and  might,  if  want- 
ed, be  obtained  back  again  by  the  same 
means ;  or  that  in  prohibiting  the  purchase 
of  foreign  manufactures  he  was  practically 
closing  the  market  for  native  productions. 
The  advocates  of  prohibition  might  con- 
vince themselves  of  the  unsoundness  of 
their  own  theory,  if  they  would  only  carry 
out  the  principle  to  its  reductio  ad  absurd- 
am.  **  It  is  good,"  say  they,  "  for  a  state, 
that  industry  should  be  protected."  Pro- 
tection is,  then,  good  for  all  states,  and 
equally  so  for  all  colonies.  Let,  then,  all 
the  world  be  protected,  and  with  what  re- 
sult ?  Foreign  commerce  would,  of  course, 
be  wholly  annihilated.  There  would  be  no 
exports,  because  no  country  would  admit  of 
imports  ;  no  selling,  because  there  could 
be  no  buying,  except  in  the  home  market. 
Ships,  for  merchandise,  would  cease  to  be 
built,  and  the  trade  of  the  seaman  would  be 
at  an  end,  or  limited  to  the  navigation  of 
vessels  of  war,  and  a  few  pleasure-yachts 
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and  steamboats  for  the  convenience  of 
tourists ;  if  the  same  policy,  to  be  consist- 
ent, did  not  keep  all  travellers  at  home  by 
a  tax  on  absentees.  Nations  would  have 
no  interests  in  common,  would  hold  no 
communications  with  each  other,  and  each 
country  of  the  globe  would  become  a  terra 
incognita  to  every  other. 

But  there  is  still  a  better  argument 
against  protection,  as  far  as  it  aflects  many 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry — its 
impracticability.  Absolute  prohibition  has 
always  been  a  dead  letter  upon  articles  of 
convenient  portability.  The  smuggler  in- 
variably and  successfully  defles  it.  Only 
commodities  of  heavy  weight  and  bulk^ 
such  as  marble,  or  wheat,  requiring  all  pos- 
sible facilities  of  roads  and  ports  for  transit^ 
can  be  kept  out  of  a  country  by  prohibi- 
tion ;  and  high  protecting  duties  and  pro- 
hibition are  alike  useless  upon  articles  of 
which  the  value  lies  ii^  a  small  compass,  ad- 
mitting of  easy  carriage  and  concealment. 
With  low  protective  duties  the  cost  of  the 
protection,  in  the  shape  of  a  preventive  ser- 
vice, is  ol\en  greater  than  the  amount  of 
supposed  beneflt  conferred.  The  home 
mannfacturer  is  not  protected  against  the 
tax-gatherer,  and  buys  too  dearly  the  alli- 
ance of  government. 

But  the  contraband  trade  called  into  ex- 
istence by  restriction  is  the  worst  feature 
of  the  system.  Smuggling  puts  an  end  to 
all  hoaest  and  open  dealing.  It  demoral- 
izes a  people,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
nation  of  smugglers  can  never  hope  to  be- 
come a  nation  of  merchants,  manufactur- 
ers, or  improved  agriculturists.  The  com- 
mercial and  fiscal  system  of  Austria  has 
caused  two  national  bankruptcies,  and  lef^ 
the  treasury  so  poor  that  in  both  instances 
when  the  cannon  of  the  Austrian  armies 
were  taken,  first  by  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
then  by  Napoleon,  the  guns  could  not  be 
replaced  for  the  equipment  of  fresh  regi- 
ments. Men  were  always  forthcoming, 
but  never  money. 

"  The  contraband  trade,  which  paid  nothing 
to  the  treasury,  but  withdrew  from  it  a  large 
sum  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  fraud,  was  ns- 
cally  and  morally  injurious  to  Austrfa,  while 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  constituted  a  benefit  as 
the  only  stimulus  to  manufacturing  com  petition, 
and  thus  tended  to  keep  down  prices  at  some- 
thing approaching  a  purchasable  rate. 

"  All  those  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  imperial  treasury, 
the  increasing  annual  excess  of^  the  latter  dur- 
ing twenty-two  years  of  peace,  became  clearly 
of  opinion  that  about  the  time  Prussia  irouldi 
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if  necessary,  pa]^  off  the  whole  of  her  national 
debt,  the  Austrian  treasury  must  declare  a 
third  bankruptcy.  Francis  II.,  a  paternal  sov- 
ereign, but  an  enemy  to  all  change,  merely 
from  his  dread  of  evil  consequences,  died  in 
1835.  Before  his  death  it  would  have  been 
next  to  impossible  to  have  reformed  either  the 
financial  or  commercial  systems  of  the  empire. 
Prince  Metternich  and  Count  Kolowrat  being 
left,  in  1836,  unfettered  by  the  emperor,  deter- 
mined to  do,  fiscally  and  commercially  for  the 
empire,  all  they  possibly  could,  opposed  as 
they  were  and  are  by  many  of  the  chefa  and 
nearly  all  tlie  employ^  of  the  countless  bu- 
reaux. 

^K  new  commercial  treaty  with  England 
was  concluded,* — attempts  to  unshackle  Hun- 
gary have  been  made, — and  the  principle  of 
abolishing  all  prohibitions  (salt  only  excepted) 
was  established  by  an  imperial  protocol  in 
February,  1838." 

The  details  of  the  new  tariflf  are  given 
by  Mr.  Macgregor,  but  the  reader  will  best 
consult  them  in  the  work.  The  treaty 
was  accompanied  with  some  important 
modifications  of  the  quarantine  laws,  and  a 
privilege  was  secured  by  it,  which  we  have 
not  as  yet  obtained  by  any  other  treaty, 
namely,  **  that  of  admitting  British  ships, 
with  their  cargoes,  from  all  countries,  into 
Austrian  ports,  on  the  same  footing  as  Aus- 
trian ships  with  their  cargoes." 

'<  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1836,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Austrian  ship 
owners  of  Trieste  remonstrated  against  what 
had  been  allowed  by  sufferance  to  British 
ships,  without  any  equivalent  to  Austrian  ves- 
sels, viz.,  the  occasional  admission  of  British 
ships  with  their  cargoes  from  other  than  Brit- 
ish ports.  The  Austrian  Lloyd's  Steamboat 
Company  at  Trieste  also  remonstrated,  in 
strong  terms,  that  the  cotton  which  they  found 
in  Alexandria,  and  some  articles  which  they 
took  on  board  in  the  Levant,  and  which  they 
carried  to  Trieste,  could  not  afterwards  be 
shipped  to  England  in  Austrian  ships.  These 
remonstrances  were  made  with  sucn  apparent 
justice,  and  with  petitions  against  admitting 
British  ships  with  their  cargoes  into  Austrian 
porta,  from  other  foreign  ports  than  British, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  allow  to  British  naviga- 
tion no  other  privilege  in  Austrian  ports,  than 
would  be  accorded  to  Austrfan  vessels  in  Eng- 
lish ports.    This  occurred  in  1836. 

^It  was  the  circumstince  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's convention  being  about  to  expire,  and 
the  threatened  prevention  of  British  ships  ar- 
riving in  Austrian  ports  with  their  cargoes 

*  Daroti  Neamann  on  the  part  of  Aattria,  nnder 
Prinee  Metteroiob,  and  Mr.  Macgregor  on  the 
pait  of  England,  ander  the  Britiab  Ambassador, 
Lord  BenuvaJe,  were  the  commissioners  who  ne- 
fstiated  the  details  of  this  important  treaty. 
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from  other  than  British  ports,  that  brought  on 
the  negotiations  which  have  established  by 
treaty  what  no  previous  treaty  contains :  name* 
ly,  securing  by  stipulation  to  British  ships  the 
direct  trade  and  navigation  from  all  countries 
to  Austrian  ports,  and  only  giving  in  return 
(see  Article  5)  the  privilege  of  carrying  the 

Eroduce  of  Asia  ana  Africa,  which  had  been 
rou^ht  6rst  to  Austrian  ports,  from  the  latter 
to  British  ports,  in  Austrian  as  well  as  in  British 
vessels,  and  what  may  be  considered  a  small 
extension  of  privilege  with  respect  to  Austrian 
ships  and  their  cargoes,  arriving  from  the 
Danube  at  British  ports.  This  was,  however, 
negotiated  with  the  view,  at  the  same  time,  of 
opening  a  new  field  for  British  trade. 

"To  show  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  stipulations  of  the  5th  article,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  whole  number  of  British  phips 
which  arrived  in  Austrian  ports  with  their  car- 
goes, the  year  previous  to  the  treaty,  viz : — 

"  In  1837,  were  95  vessels  of  17,388  tons ;  of 
which  25  vessels,  of  4,805  tons,  came  from  for- 
eign ports. 

"In  the  two  following  years,  since  an  un- 
derstanding has  been  established,  viz.,  in 
1838,  164  ships  of  28,669  tons ;  in  1839,  147 
ships  of  27,966  tons. 

"Of  the  164  British  vessels  which  arrived  in 
1838,  67,  measuring  13.342  tons,  arrived  from 
ports  not  British.  Of  the  147  which  arrived 
during  the  year  1839,  59  arrived  from  foreign 
ports  (not  British),  measuring  11,570  tona 

"  The  27.966  tons  of  British  shipping  em- 
ployed in  1839  were  manned  by  13G^  seamen. 

At  the  average  wages  of  2/.  each  per  £ 

month — ^2,736Z. ;  or  per  annum  41,040 

The  value  of  freights,  out  and  home, 

is  estimated  at  least  at  165,000 

Add  original  invoice  price  of  cargoes, 

bv  British  vessels,  into  Trieste,  dbc.  879.733 

Add  average  profit  at  20  per  cent  175,548 

And  indirect  freight— say  80,000 

Total  value  £1,341,132 

"  To  the  furiher  advantages  of  this  trade 
may  be  added  value  and  proms  of  cargoes  im- 
ported from  Trieste,  &c.into  the  United  King- 
dom. Also  freights  and  values  of  cargoes  to 
which  the  trade  gives  a  demand,  as  that  to 
Newfoundland,  Brazil,  Cuba,  dbc.,  to  which 
vessels  proceed  from  the  United  Kingdom 
with  merchandise  to  sell,  and  receive  freights 
offish,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  to  carry  again  to  the 
markets  of  Austrian  ports. 

"  We  have  no  official  returns  in  England  to 
show  how  very  important  the  trade  in  Britk^ 
produce  and  manufactures  into  Austria,  by  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  has  become ;  yet,  from 
information  given  us,  taken  from  returns  kept 
by  the  General  Department  of  Customs  at 
Berlin,  where  a  regular  account  is  registered 
of  merchandise  arriving  in  the  states  of  the 
Germanic  Union  of  Customs,  and  of  such  as  w 
passed  in  trantUu^  or  sold  in  bond,  to  be  pasa^ 
ed  into  other  countries,  of  which  Austria  ro^ 
ceivea  a  wwy  large  proportion,— we  are  eon* 
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bled  to  Btate  that  a  large  share  o(  the  mer- 
chandise exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  now 
enters  the  dominions  of  Austria  by  legitimate 
as  well  as  by  illicit  trade.'' 

Spain  affords  an  instance  upon  a  great 
scale  of  the  pernicious  and  ruinous  effects 
of  a  system  of  trading  exclusion  persevered 
in  to  the  present  moment.  The  surface  of 
Spain  is  one-half  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  its  commercial  legis- 
lation was  based  upon  the  principle  of  se- 
curing within  herself  all  the  elements  of 
luxury  and  wealth,  excepting  those  which 
she  derived  from  her  colonies,  the  loss  of 
which  was  therefore  at  once  the  loss  of  all 
her  foreign  commerce.  Her  rulers  labored 
under  the  commoa  delusion  that  the  ele- 
ments of  wealth  were  the  precious  metals, 
and  that  the  greatest  evil  to  guard  against 
was  their  draining  away  from  a  country 
in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities. 
Prohibition,  however,  'did  not  effect  the 
object.  The  precious  metals  disappeared  ; 
Spain  is  now  the  most  impoverished  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  and  her  present 
and  past  state  of  disorganization  may  be 
distinctly  traced  to  the  lawless  habits  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  trained 
to  armed  smuggling : — 

'<  Smuggling  is  so  completely  organized, 
that  there  are  estimated  to  be  100,000  armed 
men  engaged  in  it ;  and  in  all,  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  300,000  grown  up  persons 
have  scarcely  any  other  occupation  but  the 
contraband  trade.  The  cotton  manufactur- 
ers themselves,  and  several  members  of  the 
Cortes,  are  represented  as  being  the  most  ac- 
tively engagea  in  this  demoralizing  traffic." 

M.  Marl i ana,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
prohibitive  system,  quoted  by  Mr.  Macgre- 
gor,  relates  the  following  anecdote  to  show 
the  inability  of  the  Spanish  government  to 
put  down  the  evil  while  it  persists  in  fol- 
lowing the  same  commercial  policy. 

i'  Don  Juan  Prim,  inspector  of  the  Gara- 
bineras,  gave  information  to  the  government, 
and  the  direction  of  Customs  at  Madrid,  on  the 
22nd  of  November,  1841,  that  he  attempted  to 
make  a  seizure  in  the  town  of  Bstepona,  in  the 
province  of  Malaga,  where  he  was  aware  a 
largfi  quantity  of  smuggled  goods  existed,  and 
that  he  entered  the  town  with  a  force  of  carbi- 
neers and  troops  of  the  line.  On  entering,  he 
ordered  the  suspected  dep6t  of  goods  to  be  sur- 
rounded, and  gave  notice  to  the  second  alcalde 
of  the  town  to  attend  lo  assist  him  in  the 
search.  In  some  time  the  second  alcalde  pre- 
sented himself,  and,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Prim, 
di^rsed  some  groups  of  the  inhabitants  who 


had  assumed  a  hostile  attitude.  In  a  few  min- 
utes at\er,  and  just  as  some  shots  were  fired, 
the  Grst  alcalde  of  the  town  appeared,  and 
stated  that  the  whole  population  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  excitement,  and  that  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  consequences; 
whereupon  he  resigned  his  authority.  While 
this  was  passing,  about  two  hundred  men, 
well  armed,  took  up  a  position  upon  a  neigh- 
boring eminence  and  assumed  a  hostile  atti- 
tude- At  the  same  time  a  carbineer,  severely 
wounded  from  the  discharge  of  a  blunderbuss, 
was  brought  up,  so  that  there  was  nothing  lei\ 
for  M.  Prim  but  to  withdraw  bis  force  imme- 
diatelv  out  of  the  town,  leaving  the  smugglers 
and  their  goods  to  themselves,  since  neither 
the  alcaldes  nor  national  guards  of  the  town, 
though  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  law,  of 
the  regent,  and  the  nation,  would  aid  M. 
Prim's  force.  He  enumerates  places  in  Mur- 
cia,  Valladolid,  &c,  where  the  whole  popula- 
tion, including  the  parish  curates,  were  en- 
gaged in  smuggling." 

The  present  state  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  Spain  is  shdrtly  described  in  the 
following  summary : — 

"  The  manufactures  of  Spain,  though  said 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  and 
perfection  in  the  14th  and  15ih  centuries,  never 
nave  been,  according  to  the  best  authorities 
(Capmany,  among  others),  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
minerals,  and  of  wool  and  silk.  Reflti^ictions 
under  the  worst  of  governments,  the  most 
haughty  of  grandees,  and  the  most  diirkly 
cruel,  intolerant  of  churches,  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  backward  state  of  manufactures, 
as  well  as  of  agriculture  and  of  all  branches 
of  industry  in  Spain.  Exclusive  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  Catalonia,  there  are  some  silk 
fabrics  at  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  a  few 
other  towns,  and  a  few  common  woollens  and 
linens,  in  various  provinces ;  all  produced  at 
high  prices.  Soap  is  generally  made  for  home 
use.  Some  hardwares  are  made  in  the  towns, 
especially  in  Asturias,  and  the  iron  of  Biscay 
is  of  good  quality.  Its  cost  is,  however,  very 
high.  There  are  numerous  common  tanneries 
in  the  north  provinces ;  firearms  and  swords 
are  also  made  in  several  towns.  The  gov- 
ernment monopolizes  the  manufncture  of  brass 
cannon,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  tobacco,  porce- 
lain, looking-glasses,  and  tapestry;  all  these 
monopolies  are  carried  on  at  a  loss.  There 
are  common  brandv  distilleries;  and  the 
wines  of  Spain  (which  see  hereafter),  are 
among  the  most  advanced  branches  of  indus- 
try. Cordage  is  made  of  esparto  rush  in  seve- 
ral places.  In  Aragon  there  are  a  few  de- 
clining silk  manufactories,  at  Saragossa,  Jbc^ 
and  also  some  common  woollens,  linens,  pa- 
per hats,  earthenware,  and  articles  of  leather. 
Segovia  and  some  other  places,  as  Castile, 
have  some  woollen  manufactories,  but  they 
have  also  declined ;  and  the  other  fabrics  of 
Castile,  such  as  silk  stockings,  gloves,  glassi 
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and  coarse  linens,  are  unimportant  Canvass, 
cordage,  and  hats  are  made  at  Comino, 
where  there  is  a  royal  cigar  monopoly.  In 
Gallicia  there  are  made  a  few  coarse  linens 
and  woollens.  In  Granda  there  are  also 
made  a  few  coarse  woven  goods,  paper,  dbc. 
In  Leon  and  Valencia,  common  hardwares, 
woollens,  and  linens  are  made  for  their  own 
use  by  the  townspeople  and  peasantry.  If 
we  include  the  whole  manufacturing  industry 
of  Spain,  and  compare  its  value  with  the 
evils  which  the  laws  for  its  assumed  protection 
have  inflicted  on  the  country,  it  sinks  far  be- 
low contemptibility  in  its  amount.  The  great- 
er part  of  what  is  evil  in  the  character  of  the 
laboring  classes,  may  be  traced,  closely  or  re- 
motely, to  the  contraband  trade,  as  well  as  to 
the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  a  government 
at  all  times  the  worst  of  Europe." 


annually  to  maintain  the  proprietors  of  iron 
mines  and  foundries^  ana  the  proprietors  of 
woods  use  I  in  making  charcoal,  M.  Annison, 
an  unprejudiced  deputy,  has  estimated  this 
tax,  in  his  *  Examen  de  PEnqu^te  sur  lee 
Fers,'  at  49,522,000 /r».,orn«ir/y  two  millions 


sterling.^^ 


A  brief  historical  introduction  explains 
the  present  state  of  manafacturiug  industry 
in  France,  and  the  spirit  of  its  commercial 
legislation. 

*'  Sully  admitted  no  honorable  or  profitable 
branch  of  industry  except  agriculture,  and  the 
French  economists  accuse  him  of  having,  in 
consequence,  sacrificed  the  manufactures  of 
France,  which  were  at  that  period  in  a  more 
flourishing  state  than  those  of  England. 

"Louis  XIV.,  however,  by  revoking  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  consequently  exiling  to 
England  and  other  countries  the  most  nume- 
rous classes  of  French  artisans,  occasioned 
the  decline  of  national  manufactures  far  more 
eflectually  than  the  preference  which  Sully 
attached  to  agriculture. 

"Colbert  adopted  an  opposite  course,  and 
beheld  in  manufactures  only  the  great  source 
of  national  riches.  Premiums  and  monopo- 
lies,  and  the  protective  system  were  establish- 
ed by  Colbert  The  national  treasury  was 
drained  by  him  to  establish  monopolies  and 
companies  beyond  the  seas.  In  Africa,  India, 
and  America,  monopoly  and  war  destroyed 
those  factories;  and  the  manufactories  of 
France,  which  were  maintained  by  artificial 
means,  languished  like  crazy  opium-eaters, 
from  whom  the  exciting  stimulant  is  with- 
held. 

"  The  eminent  natural  advantages  of  the 
soil  and  climate  of  France,  and  the  ingenu- 
ity, taste,  and  industry  of  her  people^  under 
the  blessings  of  a  long  peace,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  various  legislatioe  premiums,  restrict 
tionst  and  prohibitions,  enaoled  manufactures 
to  flourish  to  an  important  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, perfect  extent  Each  interest,  how- 
ever, agricultural  and  manufacturing,  and 
every  branch  of  each  of  those  interests,  with 
the  exception  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  Ly- 
ons, have  ever  been,  and  continue  to  be  claim- 
ing protection." 

The  first  French  revolution  interrupted 
for  a  time  the  restrictive  policy ;  but  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  France  with  other 
countries,  it  was  quickly  restored,  first  as 
an  element  of  warfare,  and  af\erwards  in 
the  guise  of  protection.     A  decree  of  the 


The  fifth  section  of  the  work,  and  per- 
haps the  Aiost  instructive  of  the  whole,  is 
devoted  to  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  financial  statistics  and 
legislation  of  France.  -The  evils  of  legis- 
lative interference  and  restriction  are  shown 
in  France,  both  in  the  state  of  its  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  industry.  Prior 
to  the  first  revolution  a  system  of  corn 
laws  prevailed,  by  which  France  was  di- 
vided against  itself.  The  free  circulation 
of  grain  was  prohibited,  and  the  wheat 
grown  in  a  fertile  department  was  now  al- 
lowed to  compete  in  the  same  market  with 
the  wheat-grower  of  a  less  productive  dis- 
trict. Had  the  same  system  prevailed  here, 
an  Essex  farmer  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  sell  his  corn  in  Kent  It  operated 
of  course  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  natural  re- 
source.') which  a  wise  policy  would  have 
sought  to  develope,  and  as  a  premium  for 
the  encouragement  of  inferior  husbandry. 
The  home  market  is  now  free,  but  French 
agriculture  has  still  to  struggle  against  an 
oppressive  disadvantage  in  the  monopoly  of 
the  iron  interest  The  superiority  of  Eng- 
lish cultivation  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  comparative  cheapness  in  this  country 
of  ploughs,  harrows,  and  all  kinds  of  iron 
agricultural  implements,  all  of  which  are 
costly  in  France. 

"  By  estimates  much  under  those  made  by 
the  late  Due  de  la  Roche fo'icault  and  others, 
of  the  aniual  wear  of  the  iron  of  ploughs  and 

of  harrows  in  France,  and  calculating  the. ^ ^.  , ^ 

difference  between  the  anerage  prices,  for  ten  I  ISih  BrnmB^ire^  year  5th,  cnrried   the  tg- 
years.  of  iron  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  prices   gressive  spirit  to  the  extent  of  violating  the 


at  which  for  the  same  period   English  iron 
wotdd  have  been  sold  anrl  delivered  in  France, 
(if  not  restricted  by  high  dtUies.)  we  find  that  by 
a  verif  moderate  calculation  the  agricidture  of 
ihat  kingdom  is  taxed  forty  millions  of  franca 


neutrality  of  neutrals  by  causing  all  vessels 
without  distinction  to  be  seized,  found  in  a 
French  port  with  English  goods  on  board. 
The  Berlin  decrees  of  Napoleon  sought  at 
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a  subseqnent  period  to  carry  oat  the  same 
object  on  a  grauder  scale,  but  without  suc- 
cess. They  only  united  against  the  great- 
est conqueror  of  modern  times  the  whole 
commercial   community  of  Europe.     His 


Without  any  such  stimulus,  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor  observes  that  **  the  contraband  trade 
into  France  is  carried  on  to  an  incredible 
extent." 


J        r  II         *u^  r ui«  ««^«*««»  ;^  ...i,:^u       "Some  estimate  maybe  formed  of  the  con- 

downfall  was  the  favorable  moment  m  which   ^^^^  ^^^^  j„,^  p^^'^^  ^^^^  ,^^  quantities 

of  various  goods  seized  as  published  in  the 


the  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean community  might  have  been  placed 
upon  a  sound  footing,  but  the  object  was 
not  appreciated  or  understood.  The  allied 
sovereigns  treated  the  war  with  Napoleon 
as  a  personal  quarrel,  and  England  re- 
placed the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  to  con- 
tinue between  the  two  countries,  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  the  same  war  of  material 
interests.  The  tariff  of  the  restoration  in 
1816  doubled  the  rate  of  duties  on  very 
numerous  articles,  and  maintained  all  the 
prohibitions  established  in  1793,  and  by 
the  law  of  the  lOth  of  Brumaire,  year  5. 
In  1836  this  tariff  underwent  some  im- 
portant modifications,  but  without  any  de- 
parture from  the  principle  of  protection ; 
and  in  1842  France  and  Belgium  united  in  a 
measure,  formally  directed  against  Eng- 
land,— that  of  doubling  the  duty  upon  linen 
yarns.  M.  St.  Ferreol,  in  a  work  to  M. 
Greterin,  director-in-chief  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  customs,  describes  the  French 
Chambers  since  1791  as  invariably  opposed 
to  low  duties,  excepting  upon  the  raw  ma- 
terial required  in  manufactures,  and  the 
following  as  a  maxim  of  state  policy  from 
which  the  government  has  never  deviated  : 
— **  To  consider  as  a  principle  that  in  all 
treaties  to  6«  negotiated  with  England, 
most  of  the  conditions  which  she  will  pro- 
pose are  those  which  we  ought  to  avoid" 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  has  now 
become  the  maxim  of  most  of  the  conti- 
nental governments,  for  the  anxiety  we 
have  lately  evinced  to  open  new  markets 


annual  accounts  of  the  French  customs.    The 
proportion  seized  to  the  quantity  that  escapes 
mto  France  is  considered  as  less  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole :  yet  the  variety  of  articles 
seized     is    remarkable,    comprising,    among 
others,  many  articles,  the  importation  duty  on 
which  does  not  exceed  8  or  10  per  cent.; 
showing  that  even  this  duty  affords  a  pre- 
mium to  the  smuggler.    The  articles  seized 
are  classified  much  the  same  as  in  the  tariff; 
viz. — 1 .  Living  animals :  among  which  horses, 
sheep,  (about  560  to  800  annually,)  and  even 
oxen,  bulls,  cows,  calves,  ho^s,  poultry,  d:c , 
figure.    2,  Produce  of  animals,  as  fresh  and 
cured  meats,  skins,  wool,  hair,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  &c.     3.  Fish,  especially  sea-fish.    4. 
Grain  and  flour,  pastry,  &c.     5.  Fruits  and 
oil  seeds.    6.  Sugar,  coffee,  chicory,  tobacco, 
especially  manufactured  tobacco,  &c.    7.  Oils, 
especially  olive  oil.    8.  Medicines.    9.  Wood, 
even  firewood  and  charcoal.    10.  Dyewoods 
and  tanning  bark.    11.  Hemp,  flax,  and  cot- 
ton wool.     12.  Dye-stuffs.    13.  Hops,  bulbs, 
roots,  and  rags.    14.  Stones,  slates,  and  coalr. 
15.  Bar  and  cast  iron,  and  other  metals.    16. 
Chemical  product?.    17.  Prepared  dyes  and 
colors.     18.  Refined  sugar,  soap,  and  perfum- 
eries.   19.  Rhenish  wines,  liqueurs,  £.c,    20. 
Porcelain  and  glasses.    21.  Linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  yarns.    22,  Linens,  cotton,  and  wool- 
len cloths.    23.  Articles  made  of  paper.    23. 
Various  articles,  as  haberdashery,  lace,  cut- 
lery, tools,  Leghorn  hats,  clockwork,  &c.  &c. 
*'  Smuggling  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  organ- 
ized associations  on  the  frontiers.    Dogs  and 
horses,  chiefly  dogs,  are  the  carriers;  pre- 
miums are  paid  annually  for  shooting  or  tak- 
ing the  dogs  so  employed,  and  many  are  shot 
or  taken :  but  as  tnere  is  no  decrease  in  the 
number,  it  is  evident  the  contraband  trade  will 


naturally  leads  to  an  impression  that  the  continue  so  long  as  high  duties  and  prohibi* 


advantage  sought  is  one  to  be  confined  to 
ourselves.  The  wise  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  give  up  all  attempts  at  negotiation,  and 
throw  open  our  own  ports  without  stipula- 
tion. An  export  interest  would  then  spring 
up  on  the  Continent  that  would  negotiate 
for  itself  the  terms  upon  which  our  goods 
should  be  received  in  payment,  or  that 
would  give  such  a  stimulus  to  the  contra- 
band  trade  that  no  government  could  ef- 
fectually resist.  Admit,  for  example, 
French  wines  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5 
per  cent.,  and  how  formidable  a  party 
would  it  organize  in  France  to  clamor  for 
the  admission  of  English  cutlery,  or  to 
strengthen  the  bands  of   the  smuggler  I 


tions  render  smuggling,  with  all  its  risks  and 
penalties,  still  profitable.  The  insurances  on 
the  introduction  by  sea  are  at  higher  rates 
than  by  land;  and  the  risks  consequently 
greater. 

"English  manufactures  are  chiefly  smug- 
gled in  bales,  packed  for  clandestine  intro- 
duction, weighing  from  70  to  80  lbs.,  and  of 
the  value  of  about  50/.  sterling :  woollen  stuffs 
in  packaccB  of  sixteen  pieces,  weighing  from 
80  to  90 lbs. 

"The  principal  contraband  trade  in  Eng- 
lish goods  for  the  French  market  is  along  the 
northern  land  frontier,  and  dep6t8  of  them  are 
established  at  Cambray,  St  Quentin,  YprcF, 
Tournay,  Mens,  and  other  towns  in  the  north. 
There  are  three  lines  of  land  custom-houses ; 
but  it  has  been  usual  on  the  introduction  of 
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the  English  articles,  to  stamp  them  at  the 
frontier  towns  with  the  names  of  French 
manufacturers  before  they  are  sent  off  to  the 
interior ;  and  when  so  stamped  the  additional 
charge  is  4  per  cent  for  delivery  within  the 
walls  of  Paris.  A  large  portion  of  the  sugar, 
coffee,  and  other  bulky  colonial  articles  w&ch 
are  consumed  along  the  frontier,  are  introduced 
clandestinely;  these,  tobacco  excepted,  are 
not  often  conveyed  to  the  interior.  Belgium 
gives  on  refined  sugar  to  be  exported  a  pre- 
mium beyond  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the 
raw  articles,  and  a  double  fraud  is  oflen  com- 
mitted: the  same  sugar  returning  again  and 
again  to  Belgium,  and  receiving  the  premium 
on  each  exportation." 

The  present  prosperity  of  France  is  ow- 
ing in  great  part  to  the  principles  which 
she  repudiates,  but  has  allowed  since  1788 
to  be  carried  out  in  her  internal  administra- 
tion. She  closes  her  ports,  but  her  home 
trade  is  free.  The  restrictions  upon  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  north  with 
the  south  have  been  abolished,  and  thirty 
years  of  peace  have  developed  the  vast  re- 
sources of  her  soil.  France  therefore 
prospers  in  spite  of  external  restriction, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so.  Ger- 
many, with  equal  jealousy  of  England,  has 
opened  for  itself  a  wide  field  for  com- 
mercial activity  in  the  free-trade  confed- 
eration of  Prussia  and  the  smaller  states 
known  as  the  Zoll-Verein.  This  celebrated 
League  was  undoubtedly  promoted  by 
Prussia  for  political  objects,  but  its  effects 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  favorable 
to  the  material  interests  of  that  part  of  Ger- 
many embraced  by  the  confederation,  which 
has  abolished  all  the  fiscal  restrictions  that 
formerly  affected  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities among  a  population  of  27,000,000, 

A  minute  account  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  his- 
torical and  statistical,  is  given  by  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor,  who,  as  the  British  representative, 
attended  the  congress  of  deputies  at  Mu- 
nich and  Dresden  in  1836  and  1838 ;  but 
our  extracts  here  must  be  brief. 

"This  commercial  union  is,  in  fact, purely 
Germanic.  The  inconvenience  of  numerous 
customs-barriers,  formed  not  only  impediments 
of  the  greatest  injur^r  to  the  national  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  but  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
multitude  of  guards  to  |)revent  smugglinir, 
and  to  secure  me  taxes  levied  upon  commodi- 
ties, was  enormous^  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
venue collected,  while  the  moral  effect  was  at 
the  same  time  exceedingly  pernicious. 

"  The  maintaining  numerous  lines  or  circles 
of  customs  necessary  to  secure  any  revenue 
from  commodities  entering  or  passing  through 
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the  several  small  states  of  Germany,  was 
found  attended  with  such  grievous  inconveni- 
ence and  expense,  that  in  1826  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  Saxe-Coburg.  Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe- 
Melningen,  S axe- Alten burg,  Schwartzburg- 
Sonderhausen,  Saxe-Rudolstadt,  Anhalt-Des- 
sau,  Reuss-Schleitz,  Reuss-Greitz,  Reuss-Lo- 
benstein-Ebersdorf,  with  a  total  population  of 
894,778,  entered  into  a  union  for  a  general  line 
of  customs-barriers  to  surround  their  extreme 
frontier;  and,  aAer  deducting  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  collection,  to  divide  the  net  revenue 
arising  from  the  duties  thus  collected  on  the 
importation  or  transit  of  foreign  commoditieB 
among  the  several  states,  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  population  of  each. 

<»  This  first  union,  which  Prussia  did  not  cer- 
tainly originate,  was  called  '  Der  Mittel  Ve- 
rein,'  or  Central  Association  of  Thuringia. 
In  April,  1827,  and  January,  1828,  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg  joined  in  a  union  of  customs, 
with  tlie  view  of  not  admitting  any,  except 
the  small  states  enclosed*  or  partly  enclosed 
within  those  kingdoms,  into  the  association. 
The  duties  in  the  tariff  of  this  second  union 
were,  on  woollens  as  high,  and  on  many  other 
articles  nearly  as  high  as  those  in  the  Prussian 
tariff. 

"Overtures  were  then  made  by  Prussia  to 
all  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
inviting  them  to  join  in  one  general  union  of 
customs,  adopting  her  tariff  for  the  whole. 
*  *  *  The  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Saxon)r,  with  Hesse-Dann- 
siadt  and  Hesse-Cassel,  signed  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1833,  the  celebrated  convention  styled 
the  *  Zoll-Verein,  or  Union  of  Customs ;'  the 
net  revenue  of  which  to  be  divided  among 
the  several  states,  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  their  respective  populations. 

"  The  Thuringian  and  other  stales  which 
had  not  previously  joined,  except  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Mecklenburg,  which 
had  not  joined,  amounted  to  about  3,285.000. 
In  1841  Brunswick  and  Lippe-Schaumberg 
entered  the  league,  and  Luxemburg  also  join- 
ed in  January,  1842. 

"  At  the  congress  of  the  delegates  from  the 
several  states  of  the  Union  held  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1836  at  Munich,  on  the  settlement  of 
the  general  customs  account,  the  expense  of 
collecting  the  revenue  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  was  found  to  be  about  15  per  cent^ 
and  the  division  of  the  net  revenue  was  fixed 
in  the  following  proportions ; — 

Out  of  every  100  Thalers,  (dollars), 

Prussia  to  receive     .    .  54  ff^ 

Bavaria l^-ftVr 

Saxony ^rtft: 

Wurtemberg    ....  6tV(r 

Hesse  Electoral    .    •    .  Syf-g- 

Hesse  Ducal    •    .    .    •  2^^ 

Baden ^tut 

Nassau    ......  l^A* 

States  of  Thuringia  .    .  3^%^ 

100  ThalevB. 
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^The  fixed  permanent  allowance  to  Frank- 
fort for  a  popuiGOion  of  60,000,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  whole. 

'*  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  the  annual 
and  triennial  congress  of  delegates  from  the 
several  states  of  the  Union,  which  the  con- 
vention provides  shall  meet  for  settling  the 
accounts,  agreeing  to  alterations  in  the  tariff, 
^cc,,  Prussia  has  only  one  vote  like  each  oi 
the  other  states.  This  was  discreetly  and 
gratuitously  offered  by  Prussia  to  avoid  wound- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  the 
League. 

"  By  looking  at  the  geographical  position  of 
the  several  states  of  this  Union,  it  will  be  seen 
that  many  of  those  have  now  no  customs'  fron- 
tier, and  all  the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
Prussia,  not  half  their  former  frontier,  to 
guard  against  smuggling,  or  along  which  to 
maintain  custom-houses ;  while  all  receive  an 
equal  share  of  the  revenue  collected  on  goods 
entering  along  the  general  line  of  boundary. 

"The  consequence  is,  that  Prussia  has  sa- 
crificed about  two  millions  of  dollars  annually 
to  the  revenue  of  the  other  states,  exclusive 
of  fiscal  loss  sustained  by  the  consumption  of 
smuggled  goods  introduced  along  the  Rhine 
and  across  the  Lake  of  Constance,  into  Ba- 
den, Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria. 

"All  the  Thuringian  states^  Wurtemberg. 
(except  for  a  few  miles  along  the  Lake  of 
Constance,)  Hesse  Ducal,  and  Hesse  Elect- 
oral, Nassau,  and  Frankfort,  have  no  custom- 
house expenses  whatever,  except  for  ware- 
housing. The  treasuries  of  all,  except  Prus- 
sia, receive  a  much  larger  amount  of  curtoms' 
revenue  than  formerly,  with  the  expense  of  col- 
lection so  greatly  reduced.  All  financiers 
know  well  the  difficulty  of  replacing  a  once- 
established  chief  source  of  revenue.  But  an 
adjustment  of  the  revenue  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble according  to  consumption  will  be  soon  at- 
tempted, and,  in  all  probabilitv,  with  success, 
by  the  delegates  of  the  several  states.  It  must 
now  be  evident  to  all  that  the  spirit  and  object 
of  this  confederation  have  been  to  unite  and 
strengthen  Germany  as  one  great  nation,  by 
throwing  down  those  barricades  of  material 
warfare,  and  of  international  intercourse — 
the  numerous  lines  of  customs  and  customs' 
officers,  which  previously  belted  every  large 
and  petty  state  in  Grermany,  and  the  removal 
of  which  has  laid  open  an  uninterrupted  inter- 
course from  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium to  those  of  Austria  and  Russia — from  the 
Alps  to  the  Baltic 

^^  These  slates  have  therefore  established  a 
free  trade  among  themselves.  The  commod- 
ities of  the  one  are  interchanged  for  those  oi' 
the  other,  without  the  payment  of  duties ;  and 
more  than  all,  the  free  opportunity  of  inter- 
cham^ng  ideas,  and  of  receiving  intelligence, 
is  aJiorded  and  promoted,  when  passing  to  and 
fro,  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  com- 
modities ;  all  these  circumstances  constituting 
the  greatest  material,  moral,  and  civilized 
blessings  ever  enjoyed  by  the  Gkrman  people. 
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<*  With  the  feeling  of  convenience  and  in- 
terest experienced  by  the  subjects  of  the  other 
states,  reposes  the  secret  of  Prussian  power 
and  influence  over  Germany,  and  of  making 
the  necessary  fiscal  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  duties :  with  this  power,  Prussia  might 
safely  reserve  to  herself  but  one  vote  among 
the  states  of  the  Union.' 

We  have  led  ourselves  np  space  for 
further  comment,  or  we  would  willingly 
have  extended  this  notice  of  a  work,  in 
which  the  most  important  statistical  facts 
illustrate  the  soundest  principles,  to  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  its  contents.  We  have 
said,  however,  enough  to  recommend  it  to 
the  reader,  and  in  so  doing  we  discharge 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  every  public  writer  by  the  in- 
valuable labors  of  Mr.  Macgregor,  and  his 
able  advocacy  of  commercial  freedom. 


SHIP  CANAL  ACROSS  THE    ISTHMUS  OF 

DARIEN. 

From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuant^ee, 
executed  in  the  years  1842  and  1843,  with 
the  intent  of  Establishing  a  Communica" 
tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  under  the  Superintendence 
of  a  Scientific  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Projector,  Don  Jose  de  Garay.  Lon- 
don :  Ackermann  and  Co.     1844. 

2.  L^Isthme  de  Panama,  Ezamen  historique 
et  geographique  des  diferentes  directions 
suivant  UsquelUs  on  pourrait  le  percer  et 
des  moyens  d  y  employer,  suivi  dun 
aperqu  sur  Vlsthme  de  Suez,  ( The  Isthr 
mus  of  Panama^  a  historical  and  geo- 
graphical  Inquiry  into  the  various  direc' 
tions  in  which  it  might  be  cut  through^ 
and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  that 
purpose,  with  some  brief  Considerations 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,)  Par  Michel 
Chevalier,    Paris.     1844. 

Rightly  has  it  been  said  in  a  repent 
number  of  the  '  Revne  des  Deux  Mondes,' 
that  '  with  no  other  interest  in  view  than 
to  have  for  minister  on  one  side  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  on  the  other  M.  Guizot,  you  will 
never  effect  what  can  justly  be  called  an 
alliance  between  two  nations.  All  yon  will 
effect  will  be  a  compact  between  men  actu- 
ated by  selfish  ambition.'  What  an  elo- 
quent commentary  on  this  text  is  supplied 
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by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
above  all  of  the  last  few  months  1  How 
plainly  do  they  show  that  whilst  a  *  cordial 
understanding'  subsists  between  the  min- 
isters on  either  side  of  the  channel,  there  is 
secret  war  between  their  respective  na- 
tions:— if  that  indeed  be  war,  *  ubi  tu  pul- 
sas,  ego  vapulo  tantum,'  where  France  is 
the  constant  aggressor,  and  England  must 
patiently  endure  incessant  insult  and  in- 
jury. To  thwart  England,  right  or  wrong, 
is  the  darling  wish  of  French  politicians,  to 
accomplish  which  they  will  stick  at  no 
meanness  or  wickedness.  The  atrocious 
slave  trade  must  be  maintained,  and  its 
horrors  agorravated,  because  England  de- 
sires to  put  it  down.  Spain,  just  emerging 
from  the  deluge  of  civil  war,  must  be  over- 
whelmed more  hopelessly  than  ever,  not 
more  for  sake  of  the  gain  that  may  ul- 
timately accrue  to  Louis  Philippe's  dy- 
nasty, than  for  the  purpose  of  spiting  his 
dear  friends  the  British.  Intrigues  prompt- 
ed by  the  same  devilish  spirit  of  mischief, 
have  been  practised  with  the  like  success 
in  Greece.  The  Ottoman  empire  is  insidi- 
ously urged  on  to  its  destruction,  that  pi- 
ratical France  may  share  in  the  scramble 
for  its  spoils,  and  rejoice  at  all  events  over 
the  downfall  of  a  bulwark,  in  the  integrity 
of  which  England  has  always  felt  so  deep 
an  interest.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  pleas- 
ant fruits  we  gather  from  the  '  cordial  un- 
derstanding.' Our  interests  and  our  honor 
as  a  nation  are  bartered  away  : — but  what 
of  that?  There  abides  with  us  the  sweet 
consolation  of  knowing  that  we  suffer  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Tory  administra- 
tion. Relieved  from  the  trouble  of  watch- 
ing our  tricky  rivals  abroad.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  the  ampler  leisure  at  home  to 
jockey  his  friends  and  cajole  his  enemies  ; 
and  while  we  are  fooled  by  the  foreigner. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  cannie  man,  eats  his  por- 
ridge and  says  nothing. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  in  the  instances 
above  alluded  to,  France  had  some  direct  pos- 
itive advantage  to  hope  for  as  the  result  of  her 
policy ;  but  no  such  excuse  can  be  offered 
for  her  crooked  dealings  in  the  affair  of  the 
Cairo  and  Suez  Railway.  Here  her  mo- 
tiTes  must  have  been  purely  negative,  pure- 
ly and  gratuitously  inimical  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  project  of  the  rail- 
way was  not  merely  approved  of  by  Moham- 
med Ali,  but  that  it  was  one  on  which  he 
was  earnestly  bent,  as  a  safe,  easy,  and  ex- 
peditious mode  of  greatly  augmenting  his 
re?enue.    French  intrigues  have  prevailed 


with  the  old  viceroy,  and  have  induced  him 
to  forego  his  cherished  scheme.  No  one, 
we  presume,  will  venture  to  deny  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  our  foreign  secretary  to 
counteract  those  intrigues,  nor  can  we  im- 
agiiie  that  the  most  unblushing,  thick-and- 
thin  defender  of  ministerial  imbecility,  will 
affect  to  doubt  that  Lord  Aberdeen  could 
easily  have  done  so,  had  he  and  his  subordi- 
nates exerted  for  good  a  tithe  of  the  activity 
which  his  friend,  M.  Guizot,  has  put  in 
operation  for  evil.  God  forbid  we  should 
push  any  man  upon  enterprises  cruelly  dis- 
proportioned  to  his  powers  or  his  courage ; 
but  here  was  a  case  that  seemed  provided 
on  purpose  for  his  lordship's  timid  hand  to 
deal  with.  There  certainly  needs  no  colos- 
sal effort  to  induce  a  man,  whose  choice  is 
perfectly  free,  to  do  the  very  thing  he  has 
both  the  will  and  the  means  to  do,  a  thing 
which  would  enrich  himself,  benefit  others, 
and  injure  no  one.  The  dullest  apprentice 
in  diplomacy  might  have  ventured  success- 
fully upon  a  task  like  this :  it  was  as  easy, 
and  quite  as  safe,  as  doing  the  dirty  work 
of  the  despicable  Sardinian  government. 

Our  hopes  of  completing  almost  indispen- 
sable arrangements  for  speedy  communica- 
tion with  our  Indian  empire  by  means  of  an 
Egyptian  railway  are  now  indefinitely  post- 
poned :  meanwhile  our  attention  is  solicited 
elsewhere  to  a  kindred  project  of  immeas- 
urable importance.  Don  Jos6  de  Garay 
having  been  empowered  by  the  Mexican 
government  to  effect  a  communication 
through  its  territory  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  now  lays  before  the 
British  public  his  credentials,  and  a  report 
of  the  survey  made  under  his  directions  by 
an  accomplished  engineer  and  his  assistants. 
M.  de  Garay  alleges  that  he  has  ascertained 
the  perfect  practicability  of  carrying  a  ship 
canal  across  the  great  American  isthmus, 
and  he  publishes  decrees  of  his  government, 
by  which  the  most  ample  rights  and  immu- 
nities are  conferred  on  him,  on  condition 
of  his  accomplishing  the  proposed  work. 
Upon  the  security  of  these  concessions  we 
presume  he  intends  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  his 
first  step  after  completing  his  preliminary 
arrangements,  was  to  come  to  this  country 
and  put  forth  the  work,  the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  are 
bound  tosay  that  the  case  he  has  made  ontis, 
prima  facte  ^  an  exceedingly  strong  one,  and 
merits  the  serious  attention  of  our  capitalists, 
merchants,  men  of  science,  and  others.  It 
is  superfluous  to  remark,  that  before  Eng- 
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lishmen  engage  their  capital  in  tbe  pro- 
posed undertaking,  they  will  carefully  verify 
all  the  projector's  statements,  and  obtain 
full  security  for  their  investments,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  These  are  matters  where- 
in they  must  rely  on  their  own  sagacity ; 
but  they  will  also  have  need  of  other  pre- 
cautions, for  which  they  must  have  recourse 
to  the  government  of  their  country.  They 
will  require  protection  against  the  open  or 
secret  machinations  of  unscrupulous  foreign 
rivalS)  and  against  the  not  impossible  con- 
tingency of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Mexico. 
Can  they  hope  for  such  protection  at  the 
hands  of  the  present  ministry?  The  fate 
of  the  Cairo  and  Suez  Railway  is  a  melan- 
choly omen.  Nevertheless,  let  us  not  de- 
spair: a  sordid  and  pusillanimous  adminis- 
tration may  be  forced  to  assume  a  virtue 
that  is  not  its  own ;  nor  is  its  tenure  of 
office  perpetual,  whereas  a  determination  to 
vindicate  their  indefeasible  rights  is  an  im- 
perishable instinct  in  the  breasts  of  the 
British  people. 

The  idea  of  a  direct  navigation  between 
Europe  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  is  no 
new  birth  of  modern  times.  This  was  in- 
deed the  grand  thought  that  filled  the  mind 
of  Columbus,  when  he  steered  his  ad- 
venturous course  westwards;  not,  as  has 
long  been  erroneously  supposed,  in  search 
of  a  new  continent,  but  of  a  shorter  pas- 
sage to  the  golden  and  spice-bearing  shores 
of  Japan  and  Cathay.  He  found  not  what 
he  sought,  but  something  infinitely  beyond 
his  boldest  hopes.  Such  is  the  fortune  that 
commonly  befals  all  the  great  efforts  of  in- 
novating intellect.  New  objects  are  pro- 
posed; new  means  are  devised  for  their 
attainment ;  and  these  means,  whether  or 
not  they  effect  the  special  end  originally 
aimed  at,  rarely  fail  of  producing  a  rich 
harvest  of  results,  all  the  more  welcome  for 
being  wholly  unexpected.  So  may  it  be  in 
the  instance  we  are  now  about  to  consider. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  human  en- 
terprise will  long  endure  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented to  it  by  the  narrow  barrier  that 
separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific 
waters ;  and  equally  impossible  is  it  to  fore- 
see the  scope  or  the  details  of  that  stupen- 
dous revolution  in  the  affairs  of  nations  and 
the  course  of  civilization,  which  will  be 
occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the  American 
isthmus. 

Both  Cdombas  and  Amerigo  Vespucci 
died  in  the  full  persuasion  that  the  lands 
they  had  discovered  were  appendages  of 
:  but  even  after  it  was  apparent  that 
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a  new  continent  had  been  revealed,  imagi- 
nation ceased  not  to  dwell  with  impassioned 
delight  on  the  wealth  and  marvels  of  India 
and  Cathay ;  and  the  primary  impulse  still 
prompted  adventurers  to  seek  out  some 
strait  or  arm  of  the  sea  by  which  they  might 
make  their  way  at  nadmiento  dt  la  espece' 
ria,  to  the  regions  where  spices  grew. 
In  1517,  Magellan  discovered  the  straits 
that  bear  his  name ;  but  these  were  too  re- 
mote to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans with  Asia.  Meanwhile  Cortes  was 
achieving  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and 
during  the  brief  period  of  his  friendship 
with  Montezuma,  he  failed  not  to  question 
that  monarch  closely  as  to  the  secret  of  the 
straits,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding 
on  the  Mexican  shores  some  better  anchor- 
age than  that  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  Aztec 
emperor  gave  Cortes  a  map  of  the  coast 
drawn  on  cotton  cloth,  whereon  waslaiddown 
the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  which  the  Spanish 
pilots  recognized  as  that  of  the  Coatzacoal 
cos.  A  survey  was  instituted,  and  showed 
that  there  was  no  strait  at  that  point,  but  it 
was  ascertained  that,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Coatzacoalcos  and  Tehuantepec,  the 
continent  contracts  and  forms  an  isthmus, 
across  which  a  rapid  communication  from 
sea  to  sea  was  practicable,  partly  by  the 
Coatzacoalcos  and  the  Chimalapa.  Dock- 
yards were  soon  formed  at  Tehuantepec, 
where  the  vessels  employed  in  two  great 
expeditions  were  built,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chimalapa,  with  wood  felled  in  the  neigh- 
boring forests  of  Tarifa,  and  other  mate- 
rials imported  by  the  Coatzacoalcos.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  even  after  the 
hope  of  discovering  a  strait  through  the 
isthmus  had  faded  away,  the  sagacious  mind 
of  Cortes  was  fully  impressed  with  the  to- 
pographical advantages  of  this  region  ;  for 
here  he  selected  for  himself  the  estate 
whence  he  derived  his  title  as  marquis. 
Now,  as  is  remarked  by  M.  Moro  (M.  de 
Garay's  chief  engineer,  and  author  of  the 
report),  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  why,  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  so  prodigiously  fertile, 
the  conqueror  should  have  chosen  for  hisown 
domain  the  only  portion  of  it  comparatively 
unproductive,  unless  he  clearly  foresaw  that 
any  mode  of  coiftmunication  to  be  after* 
wards  effected  between  the  two  oceans  must 
necessarily  pass  over  this  ground. 

It  was  now  certain  that  no  strait,  con* 
necting  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  ex- 
isted in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  but  still  the  search  was  prosecuted 
farther  north.    The  English  took  up  the 
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work  which  the  Portuguese  abandoned, 
and  began,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  those  efforts  for  the  discovery  of 
the  Northwest  Passage,  which  have  been 
pushed  to  their  utmost  limits  in  our  own 
day,  and  which  have  ended  in  clearly  es- 
tablishing this  conclusion :  that  recourse 
must  be  had  to  artificial  means,  if  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  their  American  pro- 
geny would  realize  the  idea  which  they 
have  pursued  for  three  centuries  and  a  half 
with  such  extraordinary  ardor  and  perti- 
nacity. 

The  American  isthmus  reaches  from  Te- 
huantepec  and  the  Coatzacoalcos  on  the 
north,  to  Darien  on  the  south,  a  length  of 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  leagues,  and 
IB  traversed  through  its  whole  extent  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  continuous  at  either 
extremity  with  the  great  chains  that  form 
the  spines  of  both  continents.  Nine  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  isthmus  have  been  proposed, 
at  various  times,  as  offering  special  facili- 
ties for  effecting  the  desired  communica- 
tion ;  but  it  was  at  length  ascertained  that 
only  three  of  these  localities  were  worthy 
of  consideration ;  those,  namely,  which, 
from  their  principal  towns,  are  respectively 
designated  Isthmus  of  Panama  (properly  so 
called),  of  Nicaragua,  and  of  Tehuantepec. 

The  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean,  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  only  forty  miles. 
Were  our  judgment,  therefore,  to  be  form- 
ed from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  map,  an 
inclination  to  consider  this  point  the  most 
eligible,  would  be  inevitable.  The  space 
that  divides  the  two  seas  is  greater  at  Nica- 
ragua, namely,  ninety-five  miles,  but  being 
intersected  by  a  lake  of  vast  dimensions, 
this  tract  of  country  would  also  appear  to 
offer  considerable  advantages.  Lastly,  the 
territory  of  Tehuantepec,  A)rming  a  contin- 
ued line  of  130  miles,  is  that  which,  upon 
a  superficial  examination,  appears  to  be  the 
least  suited  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  contemplated. 

"However,  notwithstanding  these  appear^ 
aoces,  as  a  gpreater  or  less  distance  is  not  the 
only  circumstance  to  be  considered,  it  precisely 
happens  in  tbe  three  above-mentioned  in- 
stances, that  the  practicability  of  the  work  is 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  shortness  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  thus^  while  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  it  is  ^patently  impossible  at 
Panama,  and  attended  with  immense  difficul- 
ties at  Nicaragua,  we  find  it  practicable  and 
easy  at  Tehuantepec^"— ilfero. 

It  is  known  that  a  special  survey  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  has  recently  been  made 


by  order  of  the  French  government.  The  re- 
port has  not  been  published,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally suposed  to  be  unfavorable.  Even  sap- 
posing,  what  is  by  no  means  certain,  that 
the  nature  of  the  ground  offered  no  formid- 
able engineering  difficulties,  there  are  others 
quite  sufficient  to  condemn  the  project,  and 
these  are,  unfortunately,  insurmountable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  proposed  canal,  wherever  executed, 
shall  be  navigable,  from  sea  to  sea,  by  trad- 
ing vessels  of  a  large  class,  without  their 
being  compelled  to  discharge  their  cargoes. 
Works  on  a  smaller  scale  would,  indeed, 
confer  vast  benefits  on  the  country  through 
which  they  passed,  and  these  would,  no 
doubt,  react  indirectly  on  Europe;  but 
they  could  never  offer  the  great  commercial 
nations  of  the  Old  World  such  advantages 
as  should  induce  them  to  lend  the  under- 
taking that  financial  aid,  without  which 
there  seems  no  likelihood  of  its  accompliah- 
ment.    Now,  as  M.  Chevalier  observes: 

"  This  condition  of  a  maritime  canal  which 
shall  permit  vessels  from  Europe  or  the  United 
States  to  hold  on  their  course,  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  without  unloading,  and  to  reach  their 
respective  destinations  at  Lima,  Acapolco,  or 
Macao,  infers  another  likewise  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  canal  must  be  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  deep  sea.  Each 
of  its  extremities  must  open  into  a  port  afford- 
ing suitable  anchorage  to  vessels,  not  merely 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore,  but  close 
up  against  the  land.  In  many  harbors,  that  of 
Panama  for  instance,  the  anchorage  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  land,  and  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  vessels  is  affected  by  means  of 
boats.  This  is  but  a  trifling  inconvenience  in 
a  port  where  the  voyage  terminates ;  it  adds 
a  little  to  the  cost  of  shipping  or  unshipping 
the  cargo,  and  that  is  all.  But  at  either  ex- 
tremity of  an  oceanic  canal  it  would  be  nothing 
less  than  a  full  stop  to  a  vessel's  course:  it 
would  be  as  effectual  in  this  way  as  a  wall  a 
hundred  feet  high  stretched  right  across  the 
middle  of  the  caiial.  This  supplementary 
clause  in  the  programme  will  not  be  easy  to 
fulfil  [in  Panama],  and  an  accomplished  cap- 
tain in  our  royal  navy,  just  returned  from  a 
cruise  off  the  isthmus,  told  me  with  very  great 
reason,  that  it  seemed  to  him  likely  to  occasion 
more  trouble  than  the  cutting  even  of  a  canal 
five  or  six  metres  deep  between  the  two  ocean& 
Lastly,  this  maritime  canal  must,  of  necessity 
be  free  from  tunnels.  In  fact,  to  make  these 
passable  for  ships,  even  with  their  topmasts 
struck,  their  arches  should  be  loflier  than  tbat 
of  Posilippo,  unless  ship  builders  devise  some 
way  by  which  all  the  masts  can  easily  be  laid 
level  with  the  deck." 

M.  Chevalier  likewise  observes  very  jost* 
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ly,  that  among  the  eircatnstances  to  he  kept 
in  view  in  selecting  the  Hoe  of  the  canal, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  its  salubrity. 
However  great,  he  says,  might  be  the  saving 
of  time  effected  by  steering  through  the  isth- 
mus, it  would  always  be  shunned  by  vessels 
if  it  were  to  prove  a  charnel-house.  Now 
the  climate  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  con- 
fessedly noxious,  a  fact  confirmed  by  Hum- 
boldt and  other  writers.  To  this  grievous 
cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  paucity  of  pop- 
ulation, and  the  want  of  the  necessary  means 
of  existence  in  that  isthmus ;  and  as  the  cli- 
mate does  not  permit  the  increase  of  the  for- 
mer, there  is  no  possibility  of  augmenting 
the  latter. 

**  The  population  is  thinly  scattered,  and  gen- 
erally not  well-diBposed  to  work......The  pre- 
sumption is,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
oyer  masons,  miners,  and  even  excavators, 
from  Europe.    Were  the  natives  even  willing 

to  work,  they  have  not  the  requisite  skill On 

tlie  other  hand  there  is  a  fearful  responsibility 
involved  in  the  act  of  transporting  European 
workmen  to  the  isthmus.  The  climate  is  in 
(act  a  dangerous  one  for  all  who  have  not  been 
born  in  it  or  who  are  not  prepared  for  it,  but 
it  is  deadly  for  all  who  expose  themselves  to 
the  heat  oi  the  sun,  or  who  inhale  the  miasmata 
of  the  marshes,  and  those  which  always  issue 
from  the  soil  when  recently  turned  up.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  find  shelter  for  the  workmen, 
to  encamp  them,  and  to  provide  for  all  their 
wants;  it  woula  be  necessary  to  lay  down 
strict  rules  for  the  preservation  of  their  health, 
and  what  is  far  more  difficult,  even  with  every 
means  supplied  them,  to  make  them  observe 
those  rules  in  spite  of  the  temptations  strewn 
in  their  way.  touring  the  six  months  of  the 
rainy  season,  from  May  to  October,  all  opera- 
tions in  the  open  air  must  necessarily  be  sus- 
pended. What  should  be  done  then  with  the 
multitude?  How  protect  them  irom  the 
diseases  of  the  country,  and  from  all  the  mis- 
chiefs engendered  by  idleness  ?'' — Chevalier, 

The  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  possesses  a  fer- 
tile territory,  a  healthy  climate,  and  is  not 
deficient  in  population.  Its  breadth,  mea- 
sured directly  from  the  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  is  ninety-five  miles;  obliquely, 
from  the  same  point  to  San  Juan  south  on 
the  Pacific,  it  is  155 ;  and  from  San  Juan 
de  Nicaragua  to  Realejo,  it  is  more  than 
250  miles.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
this  space  is  occupied  by  the  Lakes  Leon 
and  Nicaragua,  the  deep  river  Tipitapa, 
which  fiowB  froR\  the  former  into  the  latter, 
and  the  ample  bed  of  the  San  Juan,  by 
which  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Atlantic.    The  resemblance 
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betweeen  this  noble  body  of  water  and  the 
chain  of  lakes  which  has-been  converted 
into  the  Caledonian  canal  cannot  be  over- 
looked, and  the  probability  seems  strong, 
on  a  first  view,  that  nature  has  here  laid 
down  the  basis  of  a  great  oceanic  communi- 
cation, which  invites  the  fashioning  hand  of 
man  to  complete  it.  As  to  harbors  on  either 
coast,  all  accounts  speak  favorably  of  that 
of  San  Juan  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  the  English  navy,  says,  it  is  '  un- 
exceptionable,' but  small ;  whilst  all  other 
testimonies  agree  in  attributing  to  it  con- 
siderable extent.  MM.  Rouhaud  and  Du- 
martray  say  it  is  '  vast  and  perfectly  safe,* 
and  according  to  M.  Chevalier, '  some  skil- 
ful members  of  the  French  marine,  sent  to 
examine  it  in  1843,  expressly  declare  that 
it  is  a  vasi  and  safe  asylum^  a  fine  utuaiion^ 
an  excellent  port,  with  a  goad  anchorage 
close  to  the  land,*  On  the  Pacific  we  have 
San  Juan  south,  which,  however,  is  inade- 
quate from  its  small  dimensions ;  a  score  of 
vessels  it  is  said  would  be  enough  to  fill  it. 
But  further  north,  nearly  coinciding  with 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  Lake  Leon,  is 
Realejo,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world.  Hence,  and  on  account  of  the  na« 
ture  of  the  ground  between  the  lake  and 
San  Juan  south,  which  would  render  a  tun- 
nel inevitable  in  that  direction,  it  is  prob- 
that  if  ever  a  Nicaraguau  canal  shall  be 
constructed,  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  longest  of  the  three  lines  specified  above. 
Its  actual  length,  when  completed,  would 
probably  be  about  300  miles.  The  portion 
of  this  space  occupied  by  the  lakes  and  by 
the  Tipitapa  would  need  no  outlay,  except 
an  inconsiderable  one  to  enable  vessels  to 
pass  one  fall  of  thirteen  feet  in  that  river : 
but  the  difficulties  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
line  would  probably  be  formidable. 

The  course  of  the  river  San  Juan,  with 
all  its  windings,  is  about  ninety-five  miles 
in  length,  more  than  four  miles  of  which 
are  obstructed  by  four  rapids,  caused  by 
banks  of  rocks  stretching  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  river.  These  obstacles  have 
been  considered  so  formidable  as  to  suggest 
ethe  construction  of  a  lateral  canal,  as  an 
asier  operation  than  that  of  rendering  the 
river  itself  navigable  for  large  vessels;  and 
the  cost  of  this  work  alone,  taking  the  av- 
erage engineering  prices  of  the  United 
States  as  a  standard,  has  been  estimated  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  from  data  furnished  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  as  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  as  yet  no  certain 
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data  to  enable  us  to  say  what  may  be  the 
amount  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome  between 
the  extremity  of  Lake  Leon  and  the  Pacific. 
All  we  know  is,  that  from  Moabita,  at  the 
northwest  point  of  the  lake,  the  distance  to 
Realejo  is  twenty-two  miles,  and  to  Tama- 
rindo,  another  port  on  the  same  shore,  nine 
miles,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  is 
apparently  favorable.  All  this  country  is 
yet  to  be  explored.  These  regions,  so  in- 
teresting as  regards  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  world,  so  fascinating  by  their  beauty, 
their  wondrous  fertility,  and  the  exquisite 
charms  of  their  climate,  have  hitherto  been 
less  frequented  by  inquiring  travellers,  than 
the  inhospitable  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  the 
burning  or  icy  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  pole. 
It  is  said,  that  the  crest  to  be  surmounted 
or  cut  through,  is  probably  not  much  elevat- 
ed above  the  level  of  the  lake ;  but  that  a 
great  number  of  locks  would  be  indispen- 
sable in  order  to  descend  from  the  level  of 
Lake  Icon  to'^that  of  the  Pacific,  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two  being  forty-eight 
metres  (157  feet). 

One  fact  must  by  no  means  be  left  out  of 
consideration  in  discussing  the  Nicaraguan 
line.  '  There  is  not,'  says  Humboldt,  *  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  another  spot  so  thick- 
ly studded  with  volcanoes  as  that  part  of 
America  which  lies  between  the  11th  and 
13th  degrees  of  northern  latitude.'  These 
volcanoes,  and  the  earthquakes,  which  are 
their  sure  concomitants,  are  of  evil  omen 
for  the  success  of  the  project. 

We  come  now  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehu- 
antepec,  the  first  chosen  and  long  regarded 
as  the  most  eligible  point  for  the  great 
work,  the  execution  of  which  was  defini- 
tively appointed  to  take  place  here  by  a 
decree  of  the  Spanish  cortes,  dated  April 
30,  1814.  Then  camje  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  when  peace  was  restored, 
and  the  government  of  Mexico  returned 
to  the  consideration  of  the  project,  the  isth- 
mus unhappily  fell  into  unmerited  di»- 
^redit,  in  consequence  of  the  grossly  erro- 
fieous  reports  made  by  General  Orbegozo, 
who  was  sent  to  survey  it,  much  against  his 
will,  and  with  instrumental  and  other 
means  ridiculously  inadequate  to  the  task 
he  had  to  perform.  The  recent  labors  of 
fiignor  Moro  and  his  associates  have  com- 
pletely reversed  the  false  judgment  pro* 
nounced  on  the  isthmus  by  General  Orbe- 
goso^  and  adopted  by  M.  Chevalier  on  his 
anthority,  in  the  work  named  at  the  head^of 
this  article. 

The  breadth  of  the  isthmus  in  a  straight 


line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos 
is  220  kilometres  (130  miles),  but    the 
greater  part  of  this  space  is  occupied  on 
the  south  by  Jagoons  and  extensive  plains, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  side  by  the  course  of 
the  Coatzacoalcos,  which  can  easily  be 
rendered  navigable  up  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Malatengo.    The  principal  works, 
therefore,  to  be  executed  would  be  com- 
prised between  latitude  16^  36^  and  17o  3^ 
N.,  including  a  space  less  than  thirty-one 
miles  in  extent,  wherein  no   excavation 
whatever  exceeding  the  usual  limits  would 
be  required.    The  highest  point  to  be  sur- 
mounted is  at  the  Portello  de  Tarifa,  a  pass 
between  the  mountains  only  200  metres 
(656  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific, 
and  160  metres  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Malatengo.     There  is  an    abundance    of 
water,  which  may  be  applied  with  great  fa- 
cility to  the  service  of  the  canal,  being  de- 
rived from  the  Chicapa  or  Chimalapa  and 
its  confluent  the    Mouetza,  and  from  a 
more  considerable  river,  the  Ostuta,  which, 
like  the  former,  flows  into  the  lagoons  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Tehuantepec.     The 
grand  condition  of  a  good  harbor  at  either 
extremity  of  the  line  seems  capable  of  being 
amply  fulfilled  in  this  case.     The  mouth  of 
the  Coatzacoalcos,  700  metres  wide,  and 
with  never  less  than  twenty-one  feet  of 
water  on  its  bar,  quite  enough  to  float  a 
firigate,  is,  according  to  Balbi,  *  the  finest 
port  formed  by  any  one  of  the  rivers  that  dis* 
charge  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
not  even  excepting  the  Mississippi.'     Hith- 
erto it  had  been  very  generally  supposed 
that  no  harbor  could  be  established  on  the 
Pacific  side ;  but  Signer  Moro  has  cleared 
up  this  difficulty.    The  lagoons  near  Te- 
huantepec have  a  depth  seldom  less  than 
five  or  six  metres,  and  this  could  easily  be 
increased  by  dredging,  the  bottom  being 
nothing  but  mud  and  shingle.     The  Bocca 
Barra,  by  which  they   empty  themselves 
into  the  ocean,  is  not  obstructed  by  a  true 
bar,  but  a  little  way  within  it  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  sand  which  might  be  de* 
stroyed  with  extreme  faeility,  whilst  the 
cause  of  its  deposit  might  be  effectually  re- 
moved.   The  isthmus  is  but  scantily  peo* 
pled,  but  it  was  once  possessed  by  a  dense 
and  thriving  population  until  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  buccaneers  converted  it  into  • 
wilderness.    There  is  no  reason  why  tl 
might  not  again  beooroe  as  populous  as 
ever.    It  possesses  a  fine  climate,  and  in 
many  places  a  most  fruitful  soil.    Timber* 
for  ship-building,  dyewoods,   miperb  ma- 
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hogany,  and  other  close-graiaed  trees  are 
to  be  found  in  profusion  in  its  vast  and 
dense  forests,  and  the  abundance  of  cattle 
and  resources  of  all  descriptions  would 
enable  vessels  passing  through  the  canal  to 
renew  their  provisions  at  easy  prices,  in  the 
isthmus,  so  that  they  might  devote  a  great- 
er portion  of  their  holds  to  the  stowage  of 
merchandise.  Lastly,  among  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec,  not  the  least  considerable,  is  the  mild- 
ness and  salubrity  of  its  climate,  precisely 
in  those  localities  where  the  assistance  of 
European  workmen  would  be  required. 
This  matter  was  sufficiently  tested  in  1830, 
when  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to 
fonnd  a  French  colony  in  the  isthmus. 
The  unfortunate  settlers,  shamefully  delud- 
ed by  the  projectors  of  the  colony,  found 
themselves  from  the  moment  of  their  arri- 
val destitute  of  all  resources,  having  neither 
food  nor  shelter  provided  for  them;  yet 
there  occurred  amongst  them  no  case  of 
yellow  fever  or  other  epidemic. 

As  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  undertak- 
ing, M.  Moro  speaks  with  becoming  diffi- 
dence, not  being  in  possession  of  all  the 
data  requisite  to  enable  him  to  make  an 
<)xact  estimate.  Many  circumstances  he 
thinks  would  combine  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
cost  below  the  European  average ;  never- 
theless, he  takes  for  his  standard  of  com- 
parison the  cost  of  an  analogous  work,  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  exceedingly  expensive,  from  a 
corabinatioR  of  adverse  circumstances; 
and  in  applying  that  standard  to  his  own 
project,  he  purposely  disregards  many  fa- 
vorable circun^stances,  and  exaggerates 
others  of  a  contrary  nature.  The  result  is, 
that  the  maximum  cost  of  the  canal  of 
Tehuantepec  would  probably  not  exceed 
85,000,000  francs  (say  three  millions  and  a 
half  sterling;)  and  M.  Moro  thinks  the 
work  might  possibly  be  completed  for  less 
than  2,500,000/.  sterling. 

Assuming  that  it  should  even  cost  four 
millions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an 
ample  return  might  be  realized  by  a  mode- 
rate toll,  even  should  we  found  our  calcu- 
lations on  the  existing  state  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  leave  wholly  out  of 
consideration  the  vast  increase  they  would 
infallibly  receive  so  soon  as  the  barrier  of 
the  isthmus  was  broken  down.  The  new 
route  would  then  be  taken  by  all  vessels 
from  Europe  destined  for  those  points 
which  are  now  reached  by  doubling  Cape 
Horn;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  western 
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coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea.  It  would  be 
taken  by  all  vessels  from  the  United  States 
to  China,  and  probably  by  a  large  propcnr- 
tion  of  those  leaving  Europe  for  that  desti- 
nation. The  latter  would  not  indeed  gain 
any  thing  as  to  mere  length  of  way ;  they 
would  even  lose  something  in  this  respect ; 
but  this  disadvantage  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  assistance  of  the  trade 
winds  and  the  gulf  stream,  and  by  the  total 
absence  of  danger  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  opportunity  of  making 
port  half  way  in  a  country  that  seems  likely, 
from  its  natural  wealth,  to  arrive  at  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  would  be  a  strong  at- 
traction ;  and  steam-vessels,  proceeding  by 
this  course  to  China,  would  be  able  to  esti- 
mate very  closely  beforehand  the  probable 
duration  of  the  voyage. 

Having  laid  before  our  readers  this  mere 
outline  of  a  subject  so  vast  and  important, 
we  must  refer  them  for  further  details  to 
M.  de  Garay's  publication.  There  is  a 
class  of  politicians  in  England,  at  this  mo- 
ment unhappily  an  influential  one,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  any  canal  through  the  Ameri- 
can isthmus  is  distasteful.  These  men 
may  prevent  the  execution  of  the  work  un- 
der English  auspices,  but  their  power  can 
extend  no  further.  Executed  it  certainly 
will  be  by  others,  if  not  by  us.  The 
French  government  has  given  unequivocal 
proofs  of  its  desire  to  promote  this  great 
undertaking,  and  the  shrewd  people  of  the 
United  States  too  well  know  their  own  in- 
terests to  refuse  their  aid  should  it  be  so> 
licited.  That  nation  will  certainly  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  peculiar  advantage, 
whose  wealth  shall  realize  the  grandest  of 
all  engineering  schemes,  and  whose  chil- 
dren shall  colonize  the  superb  wilderness 
which  will  then  pour  its  teeming  riches  into 
the  lap  of  industry.  We  scorn  to  waste 
arguments  on  those  who  deem  that  the 
proud  and  fairly  won  supremacy  of  the 
English  flag  is  to  be  maintained  by  imitate 
ing  the  pettyfogging  policy  of  France  in 
the  affair  of  the  Cairo  and  Suez  Railway ; 
men  like  these  would  put  out  the  sun,  if 
they  could,  in  order  to  protect  their  jown 
trade  in  coals  and  tallow  candles.  A  most 
rare  opportunity  is  offered  us  of  achieving 
honor,  profit,  and  influence,  by  means  per- 
fectly legitimate ;  if  the  prize  be  suffered  to 
pass  into  other  hands,  England  will  have 
had  one  more  cause  to  rue  the  effects  of 
Tory  ascendancy.  The  cold  and  narrow 
conservatism  of  our  Henry  VU.  stood  be> 
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tween  his  people  and  the  gift  of  a  new 
world,  which  Columbus  would  have  coa- 
ferred  on  them ;  we  may  owe  a  more  griev- 
ous loss  to  the  sinister  influence  of  the 
Peel  cabinet. 


FIELD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

From  tbtt  Vonign  Qtiartttrly  ReTiew. 

Portraits  of  the  Game  and  Wild  Animals 
of  Southern  Africa,  delineated  from  Life 
in  their  Native  Haunts,  during  a  hunting 
Expedition  from  the  Cape  Colony  as  far 
as  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  1836  and 
1837,  with  Sketches  of  the  Field  Sports, 
by  Major  Sir  William  Cornwallis  Harris, 
drawn  on  Stone  by  Frank  Howard.  Lon- 
don :  Pel  ham  Richardson.     1844. 

No  man  can  have  set  his  foot  upon  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  without  feeling  himself  to 
be  in  a  country  totally  different  from  all 
others.     This  is  tlie  case  throughout  every 
part  of  the  vast  continent,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  that  southern  horn  which  formed 
the  scene  of  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris's  sport- 
ing excursions.      It   consists  of   a    most 
strange  assemblage  of  mountains  and  plains, 
of  spots  lovely  and  picturesque  beyond  de- 
scription, and  gifted  with  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility, and  of  seemingly  boundless  plains 
where  barrenness  reigns  so  completely  par- 
amount, that  the  very  principle  of  vegeta- 
tion appears  to  be  extinct.     At  a  certain 
distance  from  the  colony,  we  enter  upon 
regions   over  which  the    most  delightful 
clouds  of  ignorance — almost  the  only  clouds 
one  meets  with — ^still  brood.     We  traverse 
large  rivers,  which  rise  no  one  knows  where, 
and  envelope  their  exits  in  equal  obscurity. 
Ranges  of  mountains,  also,  with  appella- 
tions uncouth,  and  hiding  God  knows  what 
treasures  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms in  their  unvisited   recesses,  sweep 
before  us  along  the  verge  of  the  horison, 
dim,  blue,  and  shadowy,  like  so  many  frag- 
ments of  fairy  land.     And  if  the  great  out- 
lines of  the  landscape  be  original  and  bold, 
the  filling  up  and  coloring  are  no  less  so. 
Every  thing  upon  which  the  eye  rests,  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  cast  in  a 
mould  nowhere  else  made  use  of  in  the 
system  of  nature.     Among  the  terrestrial 
animals  what  bulk  and  fantastic  formations ! 
How  numerous  and  strikingly  contrasted 
are  the  groups  that  present  themselves! 
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In  their  character  and  habits  what  extremes 
appear  to  meet !  How  unspeakably  lavish 
seems  to  be  the  waste  of  vitality  I  Yet  who 
will  dare  to  say,  that  in  this  prodigious 
outpouring  of  animal  life,  there  is  a  single 
creature  that  does  not  enjoy  and  adorn  the 
scene  on  which  it  moves?  If  there  be  any 
thing  we  should  be  disposed  to  think  out 
of  place,  it  is  the  stunted  representatives  of 
humanity,  which  under  the  name  of  Bush- 
men, roam  in  indescribable  misery  and 
degradation  over  those  sublime  savannahs. 
To  a  man  of  imagination,  nothing  more 
inspiring  can  be  conceived  than  climbing 
one  of  the  breezy  peaks  overlooking  thai 
strange  wilderness,  at  the  moment  that  the 
dawn  is  busily  unfolding  all  its  varied  fea- 
tures.  From  every  tree  the  heavy  dew- 
drops  pour  like  rain  :  streams  of  white  mist, 
smooth  and  glassy  as  a  tranquil  river,  float 
slowly  down  the  valleys,  refleettng  from 
their  surface  the  trees,  and  cliffs*  and  crags 
on  either  hand.  Here,  through  openings 
between  feathery  mimosas,  weeping  willows, 
and  tall  trembling  reeds,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  some  quiet  lake,  the  haunt  of  the  hippo- 
potamus ;  while  a  herd  of  graceful,  purple 
antelopes  are  seen  drinking  on  its  further 
margin.  There,  amidst  thick  clumps  of 
camel-thorn,  we  behold  a  drove  of  giraffes 
with  heads  eighteen  feet  high,  browsing  oa 
the  tops  of  trees.  Elsewhere  the  rhinoce* 
ros  pokes  forth  his  long  ugly  snout  from  a 
brake.  While  the  lion,  fearless  in  the  oon- 
sciousness  of  his  own  strength,  parades  his 
tawny  bulk  over  the  plain,  or  redines  in 
sphinx-like  attitude  beneath  some  ancieai 
tree. 

Of  the  rich  garniture  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers, which  adorn  several  portions  of  this 
division  of  Africa,  Sir  Cornwallis  Haris 
speaks  in  terms  of  eloquent  admiration. 

"At  every  step  we  lake,"  says  he,  "what 
thousands  and  tens  of  thoasands  of  gay  flow>- 
ere  rear  their  lovely  heads  around  us.  Of  a 
surety  the  enthusiam  of  the  botanist  has  not 
painted  the  wonders  of  these  regions  in  colors 
more  brilliant  than  they  deserve;  for  Africa 
is  the  mother  of  the  most  magnificent  exotics 
that  grace  the  green-houses  of  Europe.  Turn 
where  we  will,  some  new  plant  discovers  itseM* 
to  the  admiring  gaze,  ana  every  barren  rock 
being  decorated  with  some  large  and  showy 
blossom,  it  can  be  no  exageration  to  cempare 
the  country  to  a  botanical  garden  led  in  a  state 
of  nature.  The  regal  Protea,  for  whose  beau* 
ties  we  have  from  childhood  entertained  an 
almost  instinctive  respect,  here  blossoms  spon- 
taneously on  every  side,  the  busxing^  host  of 
bees,  beetles,  and  other  parasites  by  which  its 
choice  sweets  are  surrounded,  being  odUm  joift* 
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ed  by  the  tiny  hamming-bird,  herself  scarcely 
larger  than  a  butterfly,  who  perches  on  the 
edge  of  a  broad  flower,  ahd  darts  her  tubular 
tongue  into  the  chalice.  But  the  bulbous 
plants  roust  be  considered  to  form  the  most 
characteristic  class :  and  in  no  region  of  the 
globe  are  they  to  be  found  so  numerous,  so 
varied,  or  so  beautiful.  To  the  brilliant  and 
sweet-smelling  Ja^ia,  and  to  the  superb  species 
of  the  iris,  there  is  no  end ;  the  morell,  the 
corn-flag,  the  amaryllis,  the  hamanthus,  and 

Sancratium,  being  countless  as  the  sands  upon 
le  sea-shore.  After  the  autumnal  rains  their 
gaudy  flowers,  mixed  with  those  ofthQ  bril- 
liant orchids,  impart  life  and  beauty,  for  a 
brief  season,  lo  the  most  sandy  wastes,  and  cov- 
ering alike  the  meadows  and  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  are  succeeded  by  the  gnaphalium, 
the  xeranthemum,  and  a  whole  train  of  ever- 
lastings, which  display  their  red,  blue,  or  silky 
white  flowers  among  a  host  of  scented  gera- 
niums, flourishing  like  so  many  weeds.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  stony  deserts  arise  a  variety  of 
aloes  and  other  fleshy  plants — the  stapelia,  or 
carion-flower,  with  square,  succulous,  leafless 
stems,  and  flowers  resembling  star-fish,  form- 
ing a  numerous  and  highly  eccentric  genus, 
an  odor  so  nearly  allied  to  putrescent  animal 
matter  that  insects  are  induced  to  deposit  their 
larvsB  thereon.  The  brilliant  mesanoryanthe- 
raum,  or  flg  mari^ld,  comprising  another 
genus  almost  peculiar  to  South  Africa,  extends 
to  nearly  three  hundred  species,  and  whilst 
they  posses  a  magazine  of  juices,  which  en- 
ables them  to  bear  without  shrinking  a  long 
privation  of  moisture,  their  roots  are  admirably 
calculated  to  fix  the  loose  shiAing  sands  which 
form  the  superficies  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
soil.  But  amid  this  gay  and  motley  assem- 
blage, the  heaths,  whether  in  number  or  in 
beauty,  stand  confessedly  unrivalled.  Nature 
has  extended  that  elegant  shrub  to  almost 
every  soil  and  situation — the  marsh,  the  river 
brink,  the  richest  loam,  and  the  barest  mural 
elifT,  being  alike 

*•  Empurpled  with  the  heather*!  dje.* 

"Upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 'dis- 
tinct species  exist,  nor  is  the  form  of  their  flow- 
ers lees  diversified  than  are  their  varied  hues. 
Cup-shaped,  globular,  and  bell-shaped,  some 
exhibit  the  figure  of  a  cone,  others  that  of  a 
cylinder;  some  are  contracted  at  the  base, 
others  in  the  middle,  and  still  more  nre  bulged 
out  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet  Whilst  many 
are  smooth  and  glossy,  some  are  covered  with 
down,  and  others,  again,  are  encrusted  with 
mucilage.  Red,  in  every  variety  and  depth 
of  shade,  from  blush  to  the  brightest  crimson, 
is  their  prevailing  complexion ;  but  green,  yel- 
low and  purple  are  scarcely  less  abundant, 
and  blue  is  alm/>st  the  only  color  whose  ab- 
sence can  be  remarked. 

*  In  emerald  tufts,    flowers  purple,  pink,    and 

white, 
Ukt  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rieb  embroidery 
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Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  kneey 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery.*  " 

Such  is  the  scene  over  which  the  sports- 
man pursues  his  game  in  South  Airica.  Of 
the  animals  hunted  we  can  say  but  little. 
Sir  Cornwallis  Harris  has  described  them 
with  the  most  graphic  beauty,  and  add- 
ed to  his  descriptions  large  lithographic 
portraits,  which,  for  truth  of  delineation 
and  delicacy  of  coloring,  have  never  been 
surpassed.  Nor  is  this  all.  Each  animal 
is  represented*  in  a  landscape  resembling 
that  in  which  be  is  found  in  nature :  and  as 
the  features  which  extra-tropical  Africa 
puts  on  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  pe- 
culiarly strange  and  magnificent,  every 
illustration  may  be  regarded  as  a  rich  pas- 
toral piece.  Where  vegetation  abounds 
we  have  trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers,  all 
of  peculiar  shapes  and  hues;  some  stand- 
ing detached,  and  appearing  like  a  succes- 
sion of  leafy  platforms,  smoothed  and  level- 
ed, to  be  the  scene  of  the  midnight  gam- 
bols of  fairies,  high  in  air — others  gnarled 
and  tortuous,  meeting  and  interlacing 
above,  and  supporting,  besides,  a  lavish  pro* 
fusion  of  parasites,  stretch  over  the  green 
sward  a  canopy  impenetrable  by  the  rays  of 
the  fiercest  sun ;  while  others,  again,  rising 
on  the  margin  of  lakes  and  streams,  bend 
down  their  drooping  arms  towards  the  wa- 
ter as  if  enamored  of  their  reflected  ima- 
ges. Elsewhere  we  are  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wild  Karroo,  almost  scorched 
to  a  cinder  by  the  heat.  Even  here,  bow- 
ever,  the  rich  play  of  light  invests  the  scene 
with  something  like  beauty.  A  variety  of 
colors  is  sprinkled  over  the  waste.  Thin 
filmy  vapors,  impregnated  with  silver  or 
azure  rays,  expand  Tike  a  mantle  over  the 
eminences  and  fill  up  the  far  background 
with  uncertain  forms.  Beheld  in  wilder- 
nesses such  as  these,  even  the  strongest  ani- 
mals appear  at  home.  We  are  not  surpris- 
ed to  view  the  quagga,  or  the  gnoo,  the 
giraffe,  the  oryx,  or  the  black  antelope,  oc- 
cupying the  foreground  of  landscapes  so 
singular.  Africa  has  always  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  mother  of  monsters ; 
and  if  we  group  together  in  imagination 
the  fantastic  creatures  portrayed  in  Sir 
Cornwallis  Harris's  '  Portraits  of  Game  and 
Wild  Animals,'  couple  together  the  tall  and 
brilliantly  painted  camel-leopard  with  the 
lumbering  hippopotamus,  resembling  a 
huge  cylinder  of  fat,  supported  awkwardly 
on  stumps,  and  the  ungainly  rhinoceros, 
looking  in  his  corrugated  skin  like  a  shriv- 
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elled  hodman  who  has  got  into  a  coat  a 
world  too  wide  for  him ;  if  we  place  the 
slender  leopard,  agile,  springy,  light,  and 
flexible  as  an  eel,  beside  the  cumbrous  balk 
of  the  elephant,  striding  along  the  plain, 
which  seems  to  shake  beneath  him;  if  we 
set  side  by  side  the  cerulean  antelope  and 
the  lion,  the  springbok  and  the  wild  boar, 
the  sassaybe  and  the  gnoo,  the  zebra  and 
the  eland,  the  minute  humming  bird  and 
the  gigantic  ostrich — if  we  do  this,  we  say, 
and  compare  the  proportion  and  structure 
of  the  various  animals,  we  shall  probably 
conclude,  that  poetry  has  seldom  fabled  any 
thing  more  unlike  our  ordinary  notions  of 
reality  than  what  nature  has  actually  pro- 
duced on  the  further  extreme  of  the  African 
continent. 

That  a  sportsman  like  Sir  Cornwallis 
Harris  should  enjoy  a  journey  through  such 
a  region  may  easily  he  conceived ;  but  the 
relentless  hostility  with  which  he  pursued 
his  quarry,  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  same  principles.  He  appears  to 
have  declared  perpetual  war  against  the 
whole  four-footed  race,  and  never  to  be 
happy  but  when  engaged  in  thinning  their 
numbers.  His  horse  and  his  rifle  are  part 
of  himself;  he  lives  on  powder  and  two- 
ounce  balh.  He  stalks  abroad  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  death  follows  his  footsteps.  No 
sooner  is  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  than 
the  fatal  rifie  is  at  work,  and  throughout 
the  day  its  report  never  ceases  to  be  beard 
amongst  the  hills,  or  along  the  sun-burnt 
face  of  the  plain.  Sometimes  he  dwells 
with  a  sort  of  rapturous  admiration  upon 
certain  animals — upon  the  giraffe,  for  ex- 
ample, or  that  huge  antelope,  equalling  a 
horse  in  size — and  you  begin  to  imagine 
that  he  longed  only  to  gaze  upon  its  beauty 
— ^to  behold  it  move  to  and  fro  before  him, 
to  tame  and  make  a  pet  of  it,  and  lead  it 
about  over  the  wilderness  as  the  ornament 
of  his  wandering  kafila.  No  such  thing: 
he  only  wanted  to  kill  it  I  He  reminds  us 
of  the  story  of  Zeus  and  Semele ;  he  ap- 
proaches with  thunder  and  lightning  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affection,  and  destroys  it  through 
intense  love.  Could  the  ostrich  or  the 
zebra  speak,  however,  it  would  exclaim, 
'  Heaven  defend  me  from  the  preference  of 
a  sportsman!'  fiut,  after  all,  there  is  an 
unspeakable  charm  in  excitement,  and  it  is 
excitement  that  the  hunter  seeks,  when,  at 
break-neck  pace,  he  pursues  the  flying 
game  over  hill  and  dale,  dashes  through 
brakes — or  plunges  into  streams  aud  quag- 
mires.   No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  more 
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strongly  possessed  by  the  passion  for  the 
chase  than  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris,  or  more 
capable  of  imparting  his  feelings  to  the 
reader.  His  magnificent  volume  is  by  no 
means  what  its  exterior  would  seem  to 
promise — a  succession  of  poetical  or  pasto- 
ral pictures — but  abounds  every  where  with 
narratives  of  the  most  stirring  interest,  du- 
ring the  perusal  of  which,  we  expect  to 
part  company  with  our  author,  and  behold 
him  snapped  up  by  a  lion, — ^pen,  pencil,  and 
all, — or  drowned  in  some  swampy  river,  or 
hurled  headlong  down  some  treacherous 
precipice.  Many  of  his  most  romantic 
adventures  we  strongly  desire  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader ;  but  our  limits  not  per- 
mitting this,  we  are  compelled  to  content 
ourselves  with  extracting  one  or  two  pas- 
sages; merely  premising,  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  others  equally  vivid  and  excit- 
ing. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October, 
when  the  wagons  had  started  on  their  way 
to  the  Meritsane  river  our  next  stagre,  I  turned 
off  the  road  in  pursuit  of  a  group  of  brindled 
gnooB,  and  presently  came  upon  another  which 
was  joined  by  a  third  still  larfi^er ;  tlien  by  a 
vast  herd  of  zebras,  and  again  hy  more  gnoos, 
with  sassaybes  and  hartebeeets  pouring  down 
from  every  quarter  untill  the  landscape  liter- 
ally presented  the  appearance  of  a  moving 
mass  of  game.  Their  incredible  numbers  so 
impeded  their  progress,  that  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  closing  in  with  them,  dismounting  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  firing  both  barrels  of  my  rifle 
into  the  retreating  phalanx,  and  leaving  the 
CTouni  strewed  with  the  slain.  Still  unsatis- 
fied I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  mixing 
with  the  fugitives,  loading  ana  firing,  until  my 
jaded  horse  suddenly  exhibited  symptons  of 
distress,  and  shortly  nflerwards  was  unable  to 
move.  At  this  moment  I  discovered  that  I 
had  dropped  my  pocket  compass,  and  being 
unwilling  to  lose  so  valuable  an  ally,  I  turned 
loose  my  steed  to  graze,  and  retraced  my  steps 
several  miles  without  success :  the  pnnts  of 
my  horse's  hoofs  being  at  length  lost  in  those 
ol  the  countless  herds  which  had  crossed  the 
plain.  Completely  absorbed  in  the  chase,  I 
had  retained  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  my  lo- 
cality, but  returning  to  my  horse,  I  led  him  in 
what  I  believed  to  be  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, knowing,  from  a  sketch  of  the  country 
which  had  been  given  me  by  our  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Moffat,  and  which,  together  with 
drawing  materials,  I  carried  about  me,  that 
that  course  would  eventually  bring  me  to  the 
Meritsane.  After  dragging  my  weary  horse 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  under  the  burn- 
ing sun,  my  fl-igging  spirits  were  at  length 
revived  by  the  appearanc  of  several  villages. 
Under  other  circumstances  I  should  have 
avoided  intercourse  with  their  inhospitable 
inmates,  but  dying  with  thirst,  I  eagerly  enter- 
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ed  each  in  suecefldon,  and  to  my  ioezpressi- 
ble  astonishment  found  them  deserted;  the 
same  evidence  existing  of  their  having  been 
recently  inhabited.  I  shot  a  hartebeest,  in  the 
hope  that  the  smeU  ofmeat  would  as  usual  bring 
some  stragglers  to  the  spot,  but  no :  the  keen- 
sighted  vuUures,  that  were  mv  only  attend- 
ants, descended  in  muUitudeis  out  no  woolly- 
headed  negrb  appeared  to  dispute  the  prey. 
In  many  of  the  trees  I  observed  large  thatched 
houses  resembling  hay-stacks,  and  under  the 
impression  that  these  had  been  erected  in  so 
singular  a  position  by  the  natives  as  a  measure 
of  secnrity  against  the  lions,  whose  recent 
tracks  I  aistinguished  in  every  direction,  I 
'  ascended  more  than  one  in  the  hope  of  at  least 
finding  some  vessel  containing  water;  alas! 
they  proved  to  be  the  habitations  of  large  com- 
munities of  social  grosbeaks,  those  winged  re- 
publicans, of  whose  architecture  and  magnifi- 
cent edifices  I  had  till  now  entertained  a  very 
inadequate  conception.  Faint  and  bewilder^ 
ed,  my  prospects  began  to  brighten  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  lengthened;  large  troops 
of  ostriches  running  in  one  direction  plainly 
indicated  that  I  was  approaching  water,  and 
immediately  afterwards  I  struck  into  a  path 
impressed  with  the  footmarks  of  women  and 
children ;  soon  arriving  at  a  nearly  dry  river, 
which,  running  east  and  west,  I  at  once  con- 
claded  to  be  that  of  which  I  was  in  search. 

"  Those  only  who  have  sufiered  as  I  did  dur- 
ing this  day  from  prolonged  thirst,  can  form 
a  competent  idea  of  the  delight,  and  I  may  say 
energy,  afforded  me  bv  the  first  draught  of 
the  putrid  waters  of  the  Meritsane.  They 
equally  invigorated  mv  exhausted  steed,  whicn 
I  mounted  immediately,  and  cantered  up  the 
bank  of  the  river,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reach 
the  wagons  before  dark.  The  banks  are 
precipitous,  the  channols  deep,  broken,  and 
rocky,  clusters  of  reeds  and  long  grass  indicat- 
ing those  spots  which  retain  the  water  during 
the  hot  months.  It  was  with  no  small  difiicuf 
ty,  afler  crossing  the  river,  that  I  forced  ray 
way  through  the  broad  belt  of  tangled  bushes 
which  margined  the  edge.  The  moonless 
night  was  fast  closing  round,  and  my  weary 
horse  again  began  to  droop.  The  lions,  com- 
mencing their  nightly  pro^l)  were  roaring  in 
all  directions,  and  no  friendly  fire  or  beacon 
presenting  itself  to  my  view,  the  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  bivouac  where  I  was,  and  to  re- 
new my  search  in  the  morning.  Kindling  a 
fire,  I  formed  a  thick  bush  into  a  pretty  secure 
hut,  by  cutting  away  the  middle,  and  closing 
the  entrance  with  thorns;  and  having  knee- 
haltered  my  horse  to  prevent  his  straying,  I 
proceeded  to  dine  upon  a  guinea-fowl  that  I 
nad  killed,  comforting  mvself  with  another 
draught  of  aqua  pura.  The  monarchs  of  the 
forest  roared  incessantly,  and  so  alarmed  my 
horse  that  I  was  obliirod  repeatedly  to  fire  my 
rifle  to  give  him  confidence.  It  was  piercing- 
ly cold,  and  all  my  fuel  being  expended,  I  siu- 
fered  as  much  from  the  chill  as  I  had  during 
the  day  from  the  scorching  heat  About  three 
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o'clock,  completely  overcome  by  fatigue,  I 
could  keep  my  eyes  open  no  longer,  and,  com- 
mending myself  to  the  protecting  care  of  Prov- 
idence, Tell  mto  a  profound  sleep.  On  open- 
ing my  eyes,  my  first  thought  was  of  my  horse. 
I  started  from  my  heathy  bed,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  him  where  I  had  last  seen  him,  but  his 
place  was  empty.  I  roamed  every  where  in 
search  of  him,  and  ascended  trees  which  ofier- 
ed  a  good  look  out;  but  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  It  was  more  than  probable  he  had 
been  eaten  by  lions,  and  I  had  almost  given  up 
the  search  in  despair,  when  I  at  length  found 
his  footmark,  and  traced  him  to  a  deep  hollow 
near  the  river,  where  he  was  quietly  grazing. 
The  niffht's  rest,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  hall 
restored  him  to  strength,  and  I  pursued  my 
journey  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  I 
now  crossed  opposite  to  the  site  of  some  for- 
mer scene  of  strife,  marked  by  numerous  hu- 
man bones,  bleached  by  exposure.  A  little 
further  on  I  disturbed  a  large  lion,  which 
walked  slowly  ofi)  occasionally  stopping  and 
lookinff  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  deliberately 
ascended  the  opposite  bank.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  1  reached  the  end  of  the  dense 
jungle,  and  immediately  discovered  the  wa- 
gon-road; but,  as  I  could  detect  no  recent 
traces  of  it,  I  turned  to  the  southward,  and, 
after  riding  seven  or  eight  miles  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sicklajole,  had  the  unspeakable  sati»- 
faction  of  perceiving  the  wasons  drawn  up 
under  a  large  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  plain." 

We  remember  once,  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  world,  following  the  track  of  a  lion, 
along  the  sandy  face  of  the  desert.  We 
had  never  yet  beheld  him  in  his  own  do- 
mains. How,  therefore,  did  our  heart  beat 
as  we  advanced,  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  him  leap  forth  from  between  the 
rocks  to  put  the  mettle  of  our  whole  party 
to  the  test.  What  careful  priming  of  pis- 
tols and  rifles  was  there ! — with  how  keen 
an  eye  did  we  examine  the  burning  horizon 
all  round  I  From  the  length  of  his  bound, 
he  had  evidently  been  pursuing  some  fleet 
prey — probably  the  light  gazelle.  The 
sand  had  been  freshly  scooped  up ;  so  that 
unquestionably  he  was  somewhere  in  our 
neighborhood,  though  we  had  not  the  good 
or  ill-fortune  to  fall  in  with  him.  We  can 
enter,  however,  fully  into  the  feelings  of 
our  author,  when,  sitting  quietly  in  his  sol- 
itary bush,  he  listened  for  hours  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  king  of  beasts,  while  making  a 
progress  through  his  territories  by  star- 
light. 

In  the  section  appropriated  to  the  os- 
trich, Sir  Comwallis  Harris  touched  upon 
the  province  of  comedy,  and  he  must  indeed 
be  a  grave  reader  who  does  not  laugh  heart- 
ily as  he  proceeds.    All  the  fun^  however. 
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is  not  extracted  out  of  the  ostrich,  though 
he  is  made  to  contribute  his  share.  The 
natives  of  Africa,  though  gif\ed  with  little 
aptitude  for  civilization,  according  to  our 
notion  of  the  thing,  have  yet,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, exhibited  a  boldness  of  conception 
which  the  most  refined  philosophers  of  the 
north  might  envy ;  for  example,  it  is  they, 
and  only  they,  who  have  had  the  boldness 
to  convert  a  bird  into  a  steed.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  negroes  have 
no  brains  in  their  woolly  pates ;  were  any 
libeller  of  these  descendants  of  Ham  to 
behold  a  couple  of  them  astride  upon  an 
ostrich,  while  the  animal  was  moving  across 
the  desert  at  the  speed  superior  to  that  of 
the  best  patent  steam-engine,  he  would 
probably  learn  to  respect  their  genius.  We 
can  now  only  lament,  that  if  the  President 
of  the  Zoological  Society  were  to  take  it, 
some  fine  morning,  into  his  head  to  enjoy  a 
canter  round  the  gardens  upon  one  of  the 
ostriches  of  the  society,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  cockneys,  he  would  only  be  imitat- 
ing the  woolly-headed  professors  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  The  chase  of  such  a 
creature  must  be  greatly  calculated  to  im- 
prove one's  wind.  Just  listen  to  Sir  Corn- 
wallis  Harris  while  he  describes  a  troop  of 
them,  putting  their  best  foot  foremost  upon 
the  desert. 

"  They  have  already  been  peering  over  their 
shoulders  at  you  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
and  having  apprehended  your  design,  now  raise 
their  white-plumed  wings  above  their  backs, 
and  working  them  like  paddles,  with  a  motion 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  legs,  are  getting 
gently  under  weigh.  No  sooner  do  they  per- 
ceive by  your  increased  pace  that  you  are  re- 
ally in  earnest,  than,  letting  on  their  steam, 
they  be^in  to  travel  at  a  rate  that  beggars  all 
description,  moving  their  pillar-like  legs  with 
a  rapidity  that  might  make  you  believe  they 
were  skimming  above  the  ground,  did  not 
their  great  heavy  toes  make  the  dust  and  peb- 
bles fly  behind  them,  and  create  as  much  clat- 
ter as  a  horse  in  trotting.  With  their  long, 
straight,  slender  necks,  reared  high  above  the 
withered  shrubs,  like  knobbed  stakes  in  a 
hedge-row,  and  their  delicate  white  plumes 
floating  in  the  rude  breeze  of  the  desert — those 
snowy  plumes  which  are  destined  perhaps 
some  day  to  wave  in  regal  palaces  above  the 
marble  brow  of  beauty,  with  long,  hasty 
strides,  oars  and  paddles  going,  here  come  ^  the 
running  ostriches ;'  and  m  ten  more  seconds 
Will  cross  the  path  from  which,  in  another  di- 
rection, vou  are  urging  your  panting  courser 
to  meettnem.  A  noble  cock  is  leading,  in  sta- 
ture some  yard  or  so  loftier  than  yourself,  and 
clad  in  a  suit  of  deep  mourning,  his  sable 
shroud  surmounted  by  three  bunches  of  nod- 
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ding  plumes  argent  Now  you  are  nearly 
across  his  bows.  Halt!  as  he  luffs  up  in  the 
wind  to  pass  you — abandon  your  olowing 
steed,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  not  very  likely  to 
run  away  from  you,  hold  your  breatn  ti^ht : — 
as  the  gigantic  bird  thunders  past,  let  drive  at 
his  swarUiy  ribs." 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  stupidity 
of  the  ostrich  ;  but  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris 
is  disposed  on  this  point  tojcall  in  question 
the  testimony  of  naturalists.  He  makes  it 
a  point  of  conscience  to  rescue  from  ridi* 
cule  the  victims  of  his  rifle ;  neither  will 
he  admit  the  charge  of  want  of  affection  so 
liberally  preferred  against  the  giant  bird. 
Beyond  the  tropics,  at  least,  they  perform 
like  kind  parents  the  task  of  incubation, 
both  cocks  and  hens  taking  the  duty  in 
turns.  No  doubt  their  nests  are  not  of  the 
most  elaborate  construction,  consisting 
only  of  a  large  hollow,  like  a  bowl,  scooped 
out  in  the  sand,  but  furnished  with  an  ele- 
vated rim  to  prevent  the  numerous  eggs 
from  rolling  away.  To  capture  these 
spoils  was  one  of  the  chief  amusements  of 
our  traveller's  Hotentots.  They  never  ap- 
parently inquired  whether  the  shell  con- 
tained young  birds  or  not,  but  gobbled  up 
its  contents  with  indiscriminating  relish. — 
His  account  of  the  style  in  which  the  black- 
faces robbed  the  nests  is  singularly  gro- 
tesque. 

"We  always,"  he  says,  "considered  fresh 
eggs  a  prize  worth  carrying  away.  The  old 
birds  are  said  to  kick  them  to  pieces,  should 
even  the  print  of  a  human  foot  oe  discovered ; 
but  our  followers  were  so  unable  to  endure  the 
idea  of  leaving  a  single  one  behind,  that  they 
never  failed  to  render  this  trouble  superfluous. 
The  number  being  of\en  far  greater  than  could 
be  conveniently  dealt  with,  the  expedient  by 
which  the  removal  was  effected  proved  highly 
diverting.  Taking  off  their  leathern  inexpres- 
sibles, which,  by  the  way,  were  more  frequent- 
ly carried  on  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  than 
on  their  nether  extremities,  the  Hotentots  tied 
the  lower  ends,  so  as  to  form  a  double  sack, 
and  cramming  them  full,  and  placing  them 
either  across  me  saddle  or  their  own  backs. — 
Few  exhibitions  can  be  conceived  more  gro- 
tesque Gind  diverting  than  the  appearance  of 
the  bandv-legged  gentlemen  en  ckemise,  their 
baboonish  physiognomies  protruding  betwixt 
the  straddling  legs  of  socn  a  load,  and  each 
diligently  smoking  a  clay-pipe  as  he  advano* 
ed." 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  quadrupeds, 
and  join  our  Indian  Nimrod  in  the  chase  of 
the  gnoo.  Field  sports  in  these  northern 
latitudes  are,  it  must  be  owned,  very  tame 
amusements   compared  with  those  which 
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may  be  enjoyed  along  the  northern  frontier 
of  our  Cape  colony.  There,  all  the  cour- 
age and  mental  resources  of  the  hunter 
are  constantly  called  forth.  In  order  prop* 
erly  to  follow  the  game,  he  must  adopt  for 
a  time  all  the  habits  of  nomadic  life : 
mast  live  for  months  together  in  his  wag- 
on, and  Gonsbrt  the  whole  time  with  sav- 
ages. But  then,  what  wild  pleasures  does 
he  enjoy !  By  what  vast  varieties  and  mul- 
titudes of  game  is  he  surrounded  !  At  one 
season  of  the  year  the  springboks  issue 
from  the  desert — H^ere,  Heaven  knows  on 
what  they  feed — in  countless  myriads,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  cultivated  coun- 
try like  prodigious  locust  swarms,  stripping 
the  whole  earth  of  every  vestige  of  vegetsr 
tion.  Various  other  animals  are  some- 
times, also,  beheld  in  almost  equal  num- 
bers :  what  a  picture  of  the  superabundance 
of  animal  life  does  the  following  passage 
present  to  us  I 

"  It  would  be  difBcult  for  those  who  have 
never  visited  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa, 
to  form  even  a  remote  conception  of  the  count- 
less herds  of  this  ungainly  quadruped,  which 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  on  the  bosom 
of  her  broad  plains.  Lack  of  water,  the  curse, 
and  the  prevailing  feature  of  these  savage  re- 
gions, frecjuently  compels  the  f era  naturtB  to 
assemble  m  countless  companies,  around  the 
last  dregs  of  expiring  moisture,  without  refer- 
ence either  to  caste  or  hereditary  animosities ; 
and  o()  such  occasions  the  picture  thev  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  sportsman  is  one  or  no  com- 
mon enchantment.  Delighting  in  shade,  the 
brindled  ^noo  especially  resorts  to  level  tracts, 
thinly  sprmkled  with  the  picturesque  and  feath- 
ery mimosa,  reclining  beneath  spreading 
clumps  of  wnich,  or  scattered  over  the  bound- 
less landscape,  like  'cattle  grazing  upon  a 
thousand  hills,'  they  impart  to  the  sylvan  scene 
a  truly  pastoral  efllect  At  a  sinsle  coup  ^ttU 
may  be  seen  mixed  multitudes  of  those  insep- 
arable friends,  the  kokoon  and  BurchelPs  ze- 
bra. The  Damon  and  Pythias  of  the  brute 
creation,  interspersed  with  gaily-painted 
groups  of  the  hartebeest  and  sassaybe,  both 
seeming  to  have  just  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  sign  dauber.  Some  are  quietly  crop- 
ping the  short  grass,  and  others  are  huddled 
together  beneath  the  shadow,  cast  by  some 
tall,  umbrella-shaped  mokaala,  the  tree  that 
forms  the  favorite  food  of  the  stately  giraffe. 
From  the  spreading  boughs  of  this  magnifi- 
cent species  of  acacia,  the  only  approach  to  a 
tree  which  may  be  seen  in  these  regions,  dan- 
gle clusters  of  evergreen  mistleto,  sparkling 
•with  scarlet  berries.  And  under  the  deep 
shadow  cast  on  the  sunny  landscape  by  yonder 
clump,  the  twisted-branches  of  which  literally 
groan  under  the  huge,  haystack-looking  nests 
of  the  republican  bird, .  stand  the  sombre  and 
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massive  figures  of  two  elands,  indolently  de- 
fending their  sleek,  pursy  sides  from  the  buz- 
zinff  persecutions  or  a  host  of  yellow-bodied 
cattle  flies,  or  leisurely  chewing  the  cud  in  the 
midst  of  a  knot  of  recumbent  gnoos,  whose 
hi^h  humps  peer  above  their  elliptical  horns. 
Mixed  squads  of  kokoons  and  zebras  are  prac- 
tising their  wild  gambols  over  the  level  plain, 
kickmg,  frolicking,  butting,  and  pursuing  each 
other  with  untiring  perseverance.  Here  a 
pair  of  exasperated  combatants  are  engaged 
in  a  deadly  loust,  in  the  presence  of  a  group 
of  dames,  who,  as  of  old,  will  bestow  their 
favors  on  the  most  valiant  Battering  their 
hard  fronts  against  each  other,  tossing  their 
curled  manes  alof\,  and  lashing  their  swarthy 
sides  with  their  streaming  tails,  their  fierce 
little  round  eyes  glisten  the  while,  like  sparks 
of  fire,  beneath  their  shaggy  forelocks.  Um- 
pire-like, on  one  side  of  the  scene  of  this  gentle 
passage  of  arms,  behold  a  few  solitary  bulls  at 
gaze,  posted,  apparently,  as  sentinels,  and 
standing  full  to  the  front,  their  dark  eyes 
glancing  wildly  from  the  duellists  to  the  enemy, 
and  a  deep  hollow  moan  occasionally  escaping 
from  their  innermost  recesses.  The  human 
foe  still  approaches,  and  is  observed  to  be 
armed  with  weapons  of  offence:  up  go  their 
taper  heels  with  a  sideling  flourish,  the  signal 
for  the  cessation  of  intestine  hostilities,  and  for 
an  indiscriminate  retreat  With  their  high 
Roman  noses,  almost  raking  the  earth,  tauve 
(juipeuty  away  they  scour  in  headlooff  haste, 
turning  up  the  sand  by  budielfuls.  Now  th^ 
sleek  variegated  coats  of  a  well-drilled  troop 
of  BurchelPs  zebras  glisten  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  as  they  charge  furiously  past  in  close 
squadron ;  at  one  moment,  obscured  under  the 
gloom  of  an  avenue  of  spreading  mokaala 
trees — ^at  the  next  emerging  in  unbroken  files, 
followed  by  a  smoke-like  pillar  of  dust,  which 
traces  their  serpentine  course  Ions  af^er  they 
have  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  yon  gentle 
eminence.  Crack  goes  the  rifle,  and  the  lead- 
ing gnoo  of  the  next  sahle  section,  arrested  in 
full  career,  cuts  three  or  four  perfect  somersets, 
measures  his  shaggy  lensfth  upon  the  ground, 
and  is  trampled  under  loot  of  his  thronging 
companions.  Troop  upon  troop  pour  in  from 
every  quarter,  and  continue  to  join  each  other, 
until  the  whole  plain  seems  alive,  and  thou- 
sands still  bearing  down  from  every  point  of 
the  compass,  a  vast  extent  of  country,  which 
presently  becomes  chequered  white  and  black 
with  their  congregated  masses,  at  length  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  moving  mass,  of  a 
tremendous  charge  of  cavalry,  or  the  rushing 
of  a  mighty  tempest  Their  incredible  num- 
bers so  impede  their  onward  progress  that  the 
horseman  experiences  no  difncuTty  in  closing 
with  the  motley  band.  As  the  panic  caused 
by  the  repeatedf  reports  of  his  nfle  increases^ 
the  rear  ranks  pressing  tumultnously  upon  the 
heels  of  the  leaders  of  the  retreating  ptialanx, 
cause  indescribable  confusion,  dense  clouds  of 
dust  hover  over  them,  and  the  long  necks  of 
troops  of  ostriches  are  to  be  seen  towerinj^ 
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above  the  heads  of  their  lees  gi^^tic  neigh- 
bors, aad  sailing  past  with  astonishinff  rapidi- 
ty. Groups  of  purple  sasaaybes  and  brilliant 
red  and  yellow  hartebeests,  charging  down 
from  every  direction,  likewise  lend  their  aid — 
whilst  a  host  of  hungry  vultures,  which,  wheel- 
ing in  airy  circlets,  like  small  specks  in  the 
firmament,  have  been  gradually  descending, 
and  now  stoop  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  as 
each  succeeding  flash  of  the  deadly  tube  gives 
token  of  prey — serve  to  complete  a  picture 
which  muBt  be  seen  to  be  understood,  and 
which  beggars  all  attempt  at  description. 

*  Rolling    and  blackening,    swarms    sacceeding 

swarms, 
With  deeper  marmura  and  more  hoarse  alarms, 
Dusky  they  spread,  in  close  embodied  crowds. 
And  o'er  the  vales  descend  in  living  clouds.*  " 

> 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  we 
feel  that  we  have  not  done  justice  to  this 
superb  work,  which,  in  all  respects,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  that  have  ever  issued 
from  the  press.  The  illustrations  are  wor- 
thy of  the  letter-press,  which  the  reader, 
we  feel  assured,  will  kgree  with  us,  is  the 
highest  praise  we  could  bestow  on  them. 
Taken  together  they  may  be  said  to  trans- 
port Southern  Africa,  with  its  landscapes, 
its  animals,  and  its  skies,  into  our  drawing- 
rooms  and  libraries;  and  if  the  aathor's 
f<|rmer  volume  entitled  *  Wild  Sports '   be 

tot  up  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  yet  deserves  to 
eep  company  with  its  more  colossal  com- 
panion. 

V 


THB  ROBERTSES  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

BT  MES.  TBOIXOPX. 

From  the  New  Hoathly  Mafasine. 

The  next  morning  rose  in  all  the  animat- 
ing brightness  of  German  sunshine,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  perhaps,  even  in 
the  enjoyable  and  ever  enjoyed  retreat  of 
Baden-Baden,  to  have  found  any  party 
more  inclined  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  being  there.  The  worthy  Mr.  Rob- 
erts strolled  out  before  the  hour  of  break- 
fast, and  having  found  his  way  to  th^  public 
rooms,  and  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  no 
tongue  but  that  which  was  native  to  him, 
the  easy  rate  of  subscription  by  which  he 
might  be  admitted  to  all  the  delights  they 
offered,  came  back  with  a  smiling  face  to 
ioin  his  family  at  the  morning  meal,  with 
his  fancy  full  of  the  beautiful  acacia  trees 
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under  whose  shade  he  might  sit  and  read 
the  newspaper  all  day  long,  or,  by  way  of 
variety,  go  to  sleep  as  much  as  he  liked. 

Mrs.  Roberts,  by  the  help  of  her  native 
sagacity,  aided  by  a  few  inquiries  from  her 
landlady,  had  ascertained  that  there  were 
persons  of  distinction  at  the  baths  from  &!• 
most  every  country  under  heAven,  and  that 
they  all  seemed  to  be  living  together  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  imaginable.  The  two 
Miss  Robertses  had,  in  like  manner,  be- 
come equally  well  aware  of  the  celibacy  of 
one  English  lord,  two  ditto  Irish,  three  bar- 
onets, and  a  very  fair  sprinkling  of  minor 
treasures  in  the  same  available  condition. 
Edward  was  in  no  degree  less  contented 
than  the  rdst  of  the  family,  and  Bertha 
Harrington's  state  of  mind  has  been  already 
described. 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  allow  I 
have  done  well  for  yon  this  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Roberts,  looking  round  the  room  compla- 
cently, and  stirring  her  tea  with  a  smooth 
equable  movement  that  seemed  to  emanate 
from  the  pleasant  condition  of  her  mind. 
"  Isn't  this  a  nice  room,  girls?" 

''  Lovely,"  replied  ^aria,  "  and  you 
might  give,  a  beautiful  party  in  it,  if  we 
could  but  get  acquainted  with  enough  peo- 
ple." 

"  It  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  do  that," 
said  her  brother,  "  if  we  set  properly  about 
it" 

"  That  is  the  great  secret,  Edward,"  re- 
turned his  mother  with  an  approving  nod, 
*'  and  we  must  join  our  wits  together  to  see 
how  we  can  set  about  it.  The  fact  is,  that 
nothing  can  be  hoped  for  of  any  kind  in 
the  way  of  gaiety  unless  we  draw  a  few 
eyes  upon  us  at  once.  Of  course  it  will 
cost  something,  and  so  will  our  daily  bread, 
but  there  is  no  avoiding  it.  You  must  all 
of  you  be  exceedingly  economical  in  other 
respects,  and  take  the  greatest  possible  care 
to  save  in  every  way  that  is  not  likely  to 
injure  our  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world." 

*'  You  are  qui^e  right  there,  mamma," 
said  Agatha,  with  solemnity.  "It  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  system,  as  every  day's  expe- 
rience convinces  me,  by  which  people  of 
moderate  fortune  can  pass  through  life  re- 
spectably. People  who  are  indifferent  to 
the  opinion  of  their  fellow-creatures  are 
never  likely  to  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety  in  any  way.  Such  indifference 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  all  well-disposed 
people,  bnt  when  young  women  are  con- 
I  cerned,  it  becomes  a  positive  duty." 
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''  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great  pleaaure,  my 
dear/'  said  her  father,  looking  at  her  with 
great  admiration,  "  to  hear  a  young  person 
of  your  age  express  herself  so  sensibly.  It 
does  the  greatest  credit  to  your  excellent 
mother,  and  clearly  proves  how  perfectly 
right  she  has  been  in  giving  you  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  travelling  into  foreign  parts.  I 
am  quite  convinced  there  is  nothing  like  it 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mind ;  and  I 
don't  mean  to  deny  that  it  is  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  body  too,  my  dears,  for, 
thank  God  1  we  all  of  us  seem  to  be  in  per- 
fect health,  and  certainly  in  point  of  looks 
nobody  can  deny  the  improvement." 

''  Thank  you,  papa,  for  my  share  of  the 
compliment,"  said  Maria.  "But  now," 
she  added,. "  let  us  lose  no  time,  but  talk  a 
little  seriously  about  our  manner  of  setting 
off.  The  first  great  question  is :  are  we  to 
have  a  carriage?  Pretty  nearly  every 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  depends  upon  that." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Every 
eye  save  that  of  Bertha,  which  was  fixed 
with  decorous  gravity  upon  the  table-cloth, 
turned,  as  by  common  consent,  towards  Mrs. 
Roberts. 

"  It  is  the  first  great  question,  Maria," 
she  said  at  length.  ^*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it." 

"  And  how  is  it  to  be  answered  ma'am  ?" 
said  Edward,  rather  sternly,  for  his  heart 
and  soul  were  full  of  delicious  visions 
of  driving — an  exquisite  costume  for  this 
exercise  being  one  of  his  latest  Parisian  ac- 
quisitions. "  How  is  it  to  be  answered  ? 
Because  a  good  deal  will  depend  upon  that, 
I  promise  you,  as  to  the  manifer  in  which  I 
shall  dispose  of  myself." 

**  I  quite  understand  the  anxiety  you 
must  all  feel  on  the  subject,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Roberts;  "  it  is  perfectly  natural ;  for  the 
importance  of  the  question  is  immense! 
Nevertheless,  nothing  must  be  decided  upon 
hastily." 

*'  No,  no,  we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
plunge  headlong  into  unnecessary  expenses, 
my  dears,"  said  Mr.  Roberts,  remembering 
that  at  that  particular  moment  he  had  not, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
above  fifty  pounds  in  his  banker's  hands. 
*' Travelling,"  he  added,  "is  beyond  all 
question  a  most  delightful  and  a  most  im- 
proving thing,  but  it  costs  a  monstrous 
deal  of  money ;  there  is  no  denying  that ; 
and  a  carriage  costs  a  monstrous  deal  of 
money  too,  and  if  you  will  all  of  joa  take 
ray  advice  you  will  manage  to  do  without  it 
here.    The  country  they  say  is  beautiful, 
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you  know,  and  I  am  sure  the  weather  is 
beautiful  too,  and  why  should  you  not  Ve 
contented  with  making  pleasant  walking 
parties?  Your  mother  is  an  excellent 
walker,  and  if  we  should  be  lucky  enough 
to  make  some  pleasant  chatty  acquaint- 
ances who  can  walk  with  her,  I  am  sure 
she  would  enjoy  it  extremely ;  and  so  you 
would  too,  every  one  of  you ;  and  therefore 
I  don't  see  the  good  sense  of  running  head- 
long into  a  great  expense  that  really  and 
truly  cannot  do  any  of  you  any  good. 
There !  now  I  have  given  you  my  opinion, 
and  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it,  one  way 
or  the  other." 

It  really  required  a  good  deal  of  moral 
courage  in  goiod  Mr.  Roberts  to  say  thus 
much,  for  he  knew  pretty  well  that  his  ad- 
vice was  not  likely  to  prove  palatable  to 
either  of  his  high  spirited  oflbpring.  As 
to  his  lady,  he  did  not  by  any  means  feel 
equally  certain  that  what  he  had  said  would 
be  displeasing  to  her.  He  most  truly  be- 
lieved her  to  be  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished managers  in  the  world,  but  as  he 
was  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  great  abilities  and  correspond- 
ing strength  of  character  (and  of  will)  of 
his  children,  he  was  not  without  hope  that 
by  thus  boldly  declaring  that  he  did  not 
conceive  a  carriage  necessary,  he  might  be 
rendering  her  task  of  keeping  them  in  order 
less  difficult ;  but  even  with  this  hope  he 
did  not  feel  sufficiently  easy  in  his  mind  to 
venture  to  look  about  him  after  he  had 
ceased  to  speak,  and  therefore  began  very 
assiduously  to  butter  and  to  salt,  and  to  cut 
into  dainty  little  sections  a  piece  of  toasted 
bread,  which,  of  course,  obliged  him  to 
keep  his  eyes  also  earnestly  fixed  upon  his 
plate. 

And  lucky  was  it  for  him,  good  man, 
that  he  did  so,  for  it  would  have  required  a 
firmer  spirit  than  he  possessed  to  have  stood 
unmoved  the  battery  of  eyes  which  at  once 
poured  forth  their  flashing  hostility  upon 
him.  His  son,  who  had  just  broken  the 
shell  of  an  egg,  sat  with  his  tea-spoon  in 
one  hand,  and  his  e^g-cup  in  the  other,  as 
if  suddenly  turned  mto  stone,  his  eyes  the 
while  distended  to  their  utmost  limits,  and 
fixed  upon  his  offending  parent  with  such  a 
mixture  of  rage  and  rebellion  in  their 
glance  as  would  have  shaken  the  old  gentle- 
man severely  had  he  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  seen  it.  The  whole  frame 
of  his  daughter  Agatha  too,  quivered  with 
angry  agitation  as  she  listened  to  him,  and 
there  was  such  a  curl  of  her  lip  as  she  toss- 
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ed  her  head  and  turned  from  him  towards 
her  mother,  that  it  required  no  very  deep 
study  of  physiognomy  to  understand  the 
appeal.  Maria  turned  as  red  as  scarlet, 
and  tears,  of  no  very  tender  kind,  started  to 
her  eyes.  As  to  Mrs.  Roberts  herself,  her 
admiring  husband  might  have  looked  her 
full  in  the  face  at  that  moment  without  run- 
ning any  risk  of  being  frightened.  She 
smiled  with  great  good  humor,  and  she  nod- 
ded her  head  to  him  in  a  way  that  he  might 
perhaps  have  thought  very  encouraging  if 
he  had  seen  it ;  but  it  was  quite  as  well 
that  he  did  not,  for  if  he  had  he  would  have 
been  deceived  by  a  smile,  as  many  other 
good  men  have  been  before  him,  for,  rightly 
interpreted,  it  only  meant,  "Go  on,  my 
dear,  and  say  what  you  like;  I  have  no 
wish  in  the  world  to  stop  you.  Your  opin- 
ion will  not  have  much  weight  in  the  mat- 
ter either  way."  The  well-behaved  wife 
however,  said  aloud  immediately  after, 
and  in  a  tone  of  very  proper  decorum, 
**  It  is  not  a  question  which  ought  to  be 
settled  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Roberts ;  we  will 
talk  about  it,"  a  reply  that  must  have  had 
some  wisdom  in  it,  for  it  satisfied  every 

body. 

**  And  what  shall  we  begin  with  V*  said 
Edward.  "  I  have  a  dozen  things  in  my 
head  that  must  all  be  done,  but  I  don't  know 
which  to  do  first  I  suppose  you  will  want 
me,  ma'am,  to  go  to  the  rooms  for  you,  and 
see  about  the  subscriptions  V*  he  added,  in 
a  whisper  that  was  for  her  alone. 

"  I  will  speak  to  you  in  the  next  room  in 
a  moment,"  she  replied. 

And  then  the  breakfast  proceeded  satis- 
factorily to  its  conclusion,  amidst  a  variety 
of  laudatory  remarks  on  the  pleasant  aspect 
of  the  place,  and  the  particularly  nice  situa- 
tion of  their  lodgings.  A  glance  of  the 
eye  from  the  mother  to  the  son,  as  the  party 
rose  from  the  table,  caused  him  to  stroll 
with  an  idle  lounging  air  into  a  pretty  little 
second  drawing-room,  where  she  immedi- 
ately joined  him,  and  having  closed  the 
door  of  communication,  led  him  to  the  win- 
dow, and  thus  addressed  him :  *'  You  be- 
haved exceedingly  well  just  now,  Edward — 
exceedingly  well  indeed.  I  give  you  great 
credit  for  it,  my  dear  boy^  for  I  saw  plainly 
enough  what  you  felt,  and  was  in  a  terrible 
firight  lest  you  should  burst  out  into  some 
violent  remonstrance.  But  you  behaved 
beautifully,  and  you  know  well  enough, 
Edward,  that  you  may  safely  trust  all  such 
matters  to  me ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  be- 
lieve that  you  and  I  think  pretty  much 


alike  on  most  subjects ;  and,  in  the  next, 
there  is  nobody  that  can  bring  your  father 
round  when  he  has  got  a  troublesome 
crotchet  in  his  head  but  myself." 

''  Quite  true,  ma'am,  we  all  know  that," 
replied  her  son  "  So  now  then,  I  suppose, 
we  are  to  understand  that  we  are  not  to  be 
led  about  the  high-roads  like  a  set  of  dusty 
geese,  to  seek  what  we  can  find!  Yon 
mean  to  say  that  we  are  to  have  a  carriage, 
don't  you?" 

"Yes,  certainly  I  do,  my  dear.  You 
cannot  surely  suspect  me  of  being  so  deplo- 
rably ignorant  of  every  thing  connected 
)vith  people  of  fashion  as  not  to  know  that 
the  most  fatal  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
you  all  would  be  letting  you  trudge  about 
on  foot.  I  will  not,  however,  deny,  my  dear 
boy,  that  there  will  be  considerable  difficul- 
ty in  paying  for  it.  Your  father  is  right 
enough  there,  poor  man ;  he  knows  only  too 
well,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  state  of  the  ac« 
count  at  the  banker's.  The  fact  is,  you  see, 
that  people  are  altogether  mistaken  about 
Paris.  I  don't  believe  it  is  the  least  bit 
cheaper  than  London,  when  every  thing  is 
taken  into  consideration ;  for  if  society  does 
not  cost  so  much  in  one  way,  the  immense 
difference  as  to  the  number  of  fine  people 
one  gets  acquainted  with  brings  up  the  ex- 
pense in  another.  In  short,  I  do  not  scru- 
ple to  say  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  esti- 
mates of  Paris  expenses ;  I  am  not  the  least 
ashamed  to  confess  it.  Every  body  is  liable 
to  such  an  error  as  that,  though  it  is  not 
every  body  who  will  own  it  as  freely.  How- 
ever, we  all  know  that  experience  bought  is 
better  than  taught,  and  if  I  have  paid  for 
my  experience,  you  may  be  very  sure  that 
I  shall  take  care  to  profit  by  it.  We  made 
a  great  mistake,  Edward,  in  so  often  taking 
and  paying,  dear  knows  what !  for  boxes  at 
the  opera.  We  did  it  no  less  than  three 
times,  and,  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world,  that 
if  we  had  managed  better  we  might  have 
got  boxes  lent  to  us.  And  then  another 
absurd  blunder  was  always  having  butcher's 
meat  in  the  soup.  I  find  that  foreigners 
never  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  it  makes 
a  monstrous  difference — odds  and  ends,  you 
know,  and  vegetables  and  bread,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  cannot  blame  my- 
self for  this,  Edward,  for  nobody  can  learn, 
you  know,  before  they  are  taught." 

''Certainly  not,  ma'am;  we  all  know 
that  you  are  a  most  excellent  manager,"  re- 
plied her  son ;  "  but  now  if  you  please, 
ma'am,"  he  added,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do  at  the  rooms  f    Don't  you 
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think  that  it  will  be  more  economical  to  r  more  egga  for  breakfast.    It  ia  by  attention 
aubacribe  for  the  whole  season  than  for  a  I  to  all  these  little  things,  that  real  good  man- 


month  at  a  time  ?  Here  ia  the  paper  that 
the  woman  of  the  house  ga?e  me,  which 
contains  all  particulars." 

Mrs.  Roberts  having  examined  the  paper, 
and  found  that  the  rate  of  subscription  was 
higher  in  proportion,  aa  the  time  aubscribed 
for  was  short,  energetically  exclaimed,  **  Of 
course,  my  dear,  where  money  runs  rather 
scarce,  aa  I  confess  that  just  now  it  does 
with  us,  we  must  contrive  to  get  every  thing 
at  the  lowest,  price  possible.  We  roust  not 
think  of  subscribing  by  the  month,  EUlward, 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  price 
by  the  season  really  seems  to  be  wonderfully 
cheap,  and  that  is  the  way  we  must  take  it. 
People  who  really  understand  economy 
never  overlook  that  sort  of  advantage.  Be- 
sides, you  may  depend  upon  it,  Edward,  that 
the  taking  auch  lodgings  as  these,  and  set- 
ting ourselves  down  as  subscribers  for  the 
whole  season,  will  at  once  make  us  of  im- 
portance to  the  whole  society.  People  will 
be  eager  enough  to  get  introduced  to  us." 

''And  about  the  carriage,  ma'am?  I 
suppose  I  may  aa  well  go  at  once  and  pick 
out  a  good  carriage  and  horses  and  a  respect- 
able-looking coachman  ?  The  livery  stablea 
are  attached  to  the  hotel  where  we  dined 
yesterday.  It  is  all  one  concern,  so  I  shall 
be  sure  to  go  to  the  right  place.  I  had  better 
do  it  at  once,  I  suppose ;  for  of  course  you 
and  the  girls  will  choose  to  drive  out  this 
morning  t" 

<»  Why  yea,  my  dear,  I  think  you  may  as 
well  do  it  all  under  one;' only  you  must 
take  care,  Edward,  that  the  carriage  does 
not  absolutely  drive  up  to  the  door  before 
I  have  spoken  to  your  father  on  the  subject. 
I  do  not  at  all  anticipate  any  real  difficulty 
about  it ;  when  I  make  up  my  mind  to  do 
a  thing,  I  believe  that  you  all  know  that  I 
generally  do  it  well ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
Edward,  I  always  make  a  point  of  ahowing 
the  most  perfect  respect  to  your  excellent 
father  in  all  things,  and  I  trust  that  my 
children  will  always  follow  my  example." 

*'  Of  course  we  shall,  ma'am,  we  always 
do,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  But  now,  if 
you  please,  you  must  give  me  money  to  pay 
the  subscription  to  the  rooms.  I  literally 
came  away  from  Paris  without  a  five-firanc 
piece  in  the  world." 

**  1  have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  dear,"  said 
his  mother,  with  a  sympathetic  aigh,  "  and 
I  hope  and  trust  we  shall  contrive  to  man- 
age better  here.  By  the  bye,  my  dear  Ed- 
ward, I  hope  you  won't  mind  having  no 


agera  contrive  to  do  so  much  more  than 
other  people." 

**  Oh  no,  ma'am,  I  don't  care  about  the 
eggs  at  all,"  replied  her  son,  counting  the 
pieces  she  consigned  to  him  for  the  subscrip* 
tion.  *'  Besides,"  thought  he,  as  he  pock- 
eted the  money  and  left  the  room,  '*  one 
can  always  get  a  breakfast  at  a  coffee-house, 
if  one  is  starved  at  home." 

Having  dismissed  her  darling  aon,  who 
was,  as  she  thankfully  exclaimed  to  her 
heart,  aa  useful  as  he  was  ornamental,  Mrs. 
Roberts  returned  to  the  room  in  which 
they  had  breakfasted,  and  in  which  ahe 
found  Bertha  Harrington  alone.  It  instant- 
ly  occurred  to  her  that  the  half-witted 
young  heiress  would  see  nothing  unreasona- 
ble in  being  asked  to  share  the  expenses  of 
a  carriage,  and  also  of  the  family  subscrip- 
tion, which  waa  to  open  the  rooms,  and  all 
their  manifold  delights,  to  the  whole  party 
for  the  season.  Bertha  was  seated  at  one 
of  the  windows  with  an  open  volume  in  her 
hand;  but  she  was  not  reading,  her  eyes 
being  fixed  on  the  pine-covered  hill  that  at 
no  great  distance  bounded  the  landscape. 

"  I  am  quite  glad  I  have  found  you  here 
by  yourself,  my  dear  Bertha,  for  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  a  little  business.  I 
think  your  dear  good  aunt.  Lady  Morton, 
told  me  before  we  left  Paris,  that  she  had 
given  you  fifty  pounds,  my  dear,  being  half- 
a-year's  allowance  of  pocket-money  ?" 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  eyes  of  Bertha 
Harrington  were  very  large  eyes,  and  more- 
over, both  in  shape  and  color,  ihey  were 
very  beautiful  eyes ;  but  as  to  their  exprcB- 
sion,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  speak  with 
equal  certainty,  because  scarcely  any  two 
people  agreed  about  it.  Some  thought,  of 
whom  her  poor  mother  was  one,  that  no 
eyea  ever  possessed  the  power  of  expressing 
tenderness  and  affection  so  touchingly. 
Others,  of  whom  again  her  mother  was  one, 
and  her  ci-devant  governess  another,  were 
of  opinion  that  there  waa  at  times  a  more 
striking  expression  of  deep  thought,  and 
strong  intellectual  power,  in  her  eyea  than 
in  any  others  they  had  ever  looked  into. 
While  again,  others  declared,  and  of  these 
Mrs.  Roberts  was  one,  that  when  Bertha 
Harrington  opened  her  great,  large  eycB 
wide,  and  stared  full  in  one's  face,  she 
looked  most  completely  like  a  fool.  If  Mrs. 
Roberts  had  never  thought  this  before,  ahe 
would  most  certainly  have  thought  so  now, 
for  assuredly  there  waa  a  sort  of  vacancy  in 
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the  stare  with  which  Miss  Harrington  re- 
ceived this  allusion  to  her  private  affairs, 
that  might  have  appeared  to  many  like  the 
unmeaning  glance  of  utter  stupidity.  But 
Mrs.  Roberts  saw  nothing  in  it  to  surprise 
her ;  she  had  been  for  some  time  convinced 
that  Bertha  Harrington  was  very  nearly  an 
idiot,  and  with  her  usual  amiable  considera- 
tion, she  determined  to  treat  her  accordingly. 

"  Don't  look  so  frightened,  my  dear 
child,"  said  she,  with  a  smile  that  was  real- 
ly quite  involuntary,  ''  nobody  is  going  to 
scold  you  about  your  pocket-money.  AH 
I  want,  my  dear  Bertha,  is  that  you  should 
try  to  understand  what  I  am  going  to  say 
to  you,  and  then  I  am  sure  you  will  answer 
me  as  you  ought  to  do.  The  truth  is,  Ber- 
tha, that  our  long  journey  from  Paris  has 
l>een  dreadfully  expensive — ^gentlemen  are 
always  so  extravagant  upon  a  journey.  And 
i^ow,  of  course,  a  variety  of  new  expenses 
come  upon  us,  which  must  be  met,  unless 
indeed,  I  were  cruel  enough  to  keep  you, 
and  the  other  poor  dear  girls,  out  of  every 
thing  gay  and  pleasant,  and  that  I  certainly 
will  not  do.  Now  you  heard  what  Mr. 
Roberts  said  just  now  about  the  carriage, 
didn't  you  ?". 

<'  No  ma'am,"  replied  Bertha. 

Mrs.  Roberts  shook  her  head,  but  went 
on,  raising  her  voice  a  little.  "  Whether 
you  heard  him  or  not,  my  dear,  what  he 
•aid  was,  that  he  feared  the  expense  of  a 
carriage  was  more  than  he  could  stand  just 
now,  and  yet,  I  am  sure,  that  without  it, 
you  can  none  of  you  go  any  where ;  and 
that  is  the  reason,  my  dear,  why  I  wanted 
to  ask  you,  whether  you  did  not  think  that 
out  of  your  very  large  allowance  for  pocket- 
money,  you  could  contrive  to  pay  some- 
thing towards  a  carriage.  Don't  you  think 
you  could,  my  dear  ?" 

Bertha  paused  for  half  a  moment  before 
•he  answered,  and  then  said,  ''No,  ma'am." 

There  was  a  decision  in  the  succinct  di- 
rectness of  this  reply,  which  a  little  startled 
Mrs.  Roberts,  but  she  thought  that  the  pe- 
culiarly composed  air  with  which  it  was  ut- 
tered, had  something  so  stultified  in  it,  that 
•he  was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  her 
belief  of  the  young  lady's  mental  defi- 
ciency ;  so  giving  her  a  good-humored,  con- 
descending little  pat  upon  the  shoulder^  she 
•aid, 

«  Gome,  come,  my  dear  child,  I  must  not 
have  you  talk  noasenae.  We  know  very 
well  that  you  have  more  money  than  you 
know  what  to  do  with.  So  you  most  be  a 
good  girl,  Bertha,  and  let  me  have  fifteen 
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pounds,  or  twenty  would  be  better  still,  to- 
wards paying  for  a  carriage.  And  when 
you  have  done  this,  I  promise  that  you  shall 
never  be  without  one  to  ride  in,  any  single 
day,  as  long  as  you  stay." 

"  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  write  to 
my  aunt  Morton,  ma'am,"  said  Bertha, 
rather  demurely,  "  and  explain  your  wishes 
to  her,  she  will  in  return  explain  to  you,  I 
think,  that  the  four  hundred  a  year  which 
you  are  to  receive,  if  I  continue  in  your 
family,  is  intended  to  include  the  accom- 
modation of  a  carriage." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  my  dear  V*  returned 
Mrs.  Roberts,  coloring  violently,  and  at 
once  aware,  with  (as  she  told  herself)  all 
her  usual  quickness,  that  Bertha  Harring- 
ton, like  many  other  half-witted  persons, 
was  cunning  enough  about  money.  '*  Well, 
well,  my  dear,"  she  added,  without  the  least 
apparent  diminution  of  her  good-humor, 
"  we  won't  say  any  more  about  it,  then.  I 
must  try  what  I  can  do  to  persuade  Mr. 
Roberts." 

And  to  say  truth,  this  unexpected  di** 
play  of  "cunning"  in  the  young  heiress, 
sent  the  managing  lady  off  to  her  husband, 
very  nearly  as  well  pleased  as  if -she  had 
carried  the  money  she  had  asked  for  in  her 
hand.        ^ 

"  We  must  take  care  what  we  are  about, 
Mr.  Roberts,"  said  she,  as  she  luckily 
caught  him  in  the  act  of  taking  up  his  hat 
and  stick.  "  Miss  Bertha  Harrington,  in 
consequence  of  what  you  said  at  breakfast 
I  suppose,  has  just  given  me  to  understand 
that  she  wishes  me  to  write  to  her  aunt. 
Lady  Morton,  ip  order  to  inquire  whether 
the  accommodation  of  a  carriage — those 
were  her  very  words — whether  the  accom- 
modation of  a  carriage  was  not  understood 
to  be  included  in  the  four  hundred  a-year 
which  we  are  to  receive,  if  she  stays 
with  us" 

Mr.  Roberts  produced  a  long  but  very 
gentle  whistle. 

"  Not  a  word  more  upon  the  subject,  my 
dear,"  said  he ,-  **  see  about  getting  a  com- 
fortable carriage  directly.  Let  it  be  the 
very  first  thing,  do  you  understand?  tbe 
very  first  thing  attended  to." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  will,"  replied  Mrs. 
Roberts,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  plain  that  there 
is  no  help  for  it." 


Luckily  for  tbe  RoberU  family  all  the 
carriages  in  Baden-Baden  were  not  yet  en* 
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gaged,  so  they  were  not  obliged  to  incur 
the  additional  expense  of  sending  either  to 
Carlesruheor  Strasbourg  to  seek  one,  which, 
from  the  excited  state  in  which  the  family 
feeling  then  was,  respecting  real  good 
management  and  true  economy,  they  cer- 
tainly would  have  done,  rather  than  com- 
mit the  imprudence  of  presenting  them- 
selves before  the  idlers  of  the  baths  with- 
out one.  But  Edward  had  the  great  good 
fortune  of  finding  an  equipage  in  every 
way  suited  to  his  wishes,  having  various 
traces  on  the  somewhat  queerly  shaped 
pannels,  that  it  had  once  been  varnished, 
and  being,  moreover,  lined  with  bright 
scarlet  moreen,  which  the  young  man  felt 
to  be  both  dashing  to  the  eyes  that  looked 
at  it  from  without,  and  becoming  to  all  the 
complexions  that  were  seen  within. 

He  really  justified  all  bis  mother's  hopes 
of  him,  by  the  spirited  manner  in  which  he 
issued  his  orders  concerning  the  style  in 
which  the  vehicle  was  to  be  prepared  for 
his  use.  He  spoke  French,  as  a  distin- 
guished statesman  once  said  of  himself, 
with  great  audacity ;  and  as  he  had  the 
usual  facility  of  youth,  and  a  tolerably 
quick  ear  to  assist  him,  he  rarely  met  with 
a  native  Frenchman,  of  whom,  luckily, 
there  were  many  at  Baden,  to  whom  he 
could  not  make  himself  intelligible.  When 
he  encountered  a  German,  indeed,  he  often 
found  that  the  national  slowness  of  his  con- 
stitution caused  htm  to  stumble  at  obstacles, 
over  which  the  briskness  of  a  Frenchman 
would  have  enabled  him  to  scramble  with- 
out much  difficulty.  But,  fortunately,  the 
keeper  of  the  livery-stables  was  a  French; 
man,  so  that  he  understood  the  young  gen- 
tleman tolerably  well,  on  the  whole,  though 
here  and  there  he  was  a  little  puzzled. 

"  Sacre — .'"  began  the  youth.  How 
these  polissons  confandus  of  yours  neglect 
the  harness  \  I  say,  vous  sc^lerat"  turn- 
ing to  one  of  the  helpers  in  the  yard, 
"  mind  vos  coups,  for  I'll  vous  foueiter  jusgu* 
dtm  pouce  de  voire  vie,  if  you  send  harness  to 
me  that  has  not  been  properly  rubbed  !" 

Fortunately,  again,  the  helper  was  a  Ger- 
man, and  having  answered  "ja  wohl"  with 
great  civility,  hie  turned  to  his  master  as 
the  young  gentleman  strutted  out  of  the 
yard,  to  inquire  what  the  words  meant,  for 
he  did  not  know  exactly  what  he  was  want- 
ed to  do. 

''  The  words  mean,  that  he  is  an  Eng- 
lishman,*' replied  the  master  of  the  estab- 
lishment. "And  one  might  oAen  think 
they  were  hired  by  /a  grande  nation  to 
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travel  the  world  over,  on  purpose  to  make 

the  name  detested.    And  if  it  be  so,  they 

do  not  take  their  wages  for  nothing." 
•        ••••• 

By  the  time  the  carriage  drove  to  the 
door  of  the  Balcony  House,  the  wardrobes 
of  the  Roberts  family  had  been  sufficiently 
unpacked  for  them  to  be  ready  to  enter  it 
without  one  shadow  of  doubt  or  misgiving 
respecting  their  good  looks  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 

'*  Here  it  comes !"  cried  Edward,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  stationed  at  the 
window,  in  his  most  recherche  morning 
costume,  awaiting  its  approach.  "Here 
it  comes,  and  if  you  are  not  all  pleaaed 
with  it,  you  may  get  the  next  youraelvei, 
that's  all." 

These  words  caused  Mrs.  Roberts  end 
her  two  highly-finished  daughters  to  rueh 
to  the  window  from  the  looking-glass,  whioh 
ornamented  the  chimney-piece  where  they 
had  all  three  been  standing  on  tip-toe  lor 
the  last  five  minutes,  to  take  a  final  review 
of  what  they  had  been  doing  for  ihe  last 
hour  or  two. 

"Oh  I  it  is  exactly  the  sort  of  carriage  I 
wish  for  !"  exclaimed  Maria,  coloring  with 
delight ;  "  so  perfectly  open,  and  so  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  show  everybody  in  it 
to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lining  you  know,  mamma, 
which  is  so  capital  for  the  complexion. 
You  are  a  darling,  Edward,  and  that's  the 
truth." 

"  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  more 
completely  what  I  wished  for,  my  dear  son," 
said  Mrs.  Roberts,  turning  her  eyes  from 
the  carriage  to  his  face,  with  infinite  com- 
placency. "But  I  confess  I  should  have 
thought  it  rather  strange  if  my  own  dear  Ed- 
ward had  shown  himself  incapable  of  chooe- 
ing  a  proper  equipage  for  his  mother  and 
sisters.  He  is  too  much  a  part  of  myself 
for  me  to  feel  any  such  fear.  But  I  thank 
you,  my  dear  Edward,  for  having  shown 
yourself  so  attentive  and  thoughtful  abo^it 
every  particular.  The  color  of  the  lining 
was  really  very  important,  on  account  of 
your  sisters,  and  you  have  hit  the  thing  ex- 
actly.    What  do  you  say  to  it,  Agatha  t" 

"  I  approve  it  perfectly,  ma'am,"  replied 
her  eldest  daughter,  "  but  I  beg  to  obeerfe 
that  the  effect  will  be  infinitely  improved 
by  my  old  blue  shawl,  the  color  of  which  ia 
so  beautiful,  and  as  fresh  as  ever  it  was; 
this  shawl  must  be  thrown  carelessly  over 
the  back  of  the  carriage.  And  if  yoor 
cloak  also,  ma'am,  which  is  really  so  rich- 
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lookinj^,  as  to  gire  an  air  of  dignity  and 
consequence,  were  hung  graceful! j  at  your 
back,  I  certainly  do  think  that,  dressed  as 
we  all  are,  with  Edward  driving  us,  and 
that  decent-looking  coachman  put  in  the 
dickey  behind  by  way  of  a  footman,  we  may 
•at  out  without  feeling  the  least  objection  to 
meeting  again  the  same  party  we  did  yes- 
terday." 

"  1  think  so"  returned  her  mother,  in  a 
tone  that  left  no  doubt  of  her  sincerity. 
"But,  Agatha,"  she  added,  aAer  meditat- 
ing for  jt  moment,  "don't  you  think  my 
beautiful  cloak  may  be  rather  the  worsie  for 
this  display?  Remember  what  it  cost,  my 
dear  I  I  wish  I  could  teach  you  a  little  of 
.  my  economy,  Agatha/' 

"  Nobody,  ma'am,  can  justly  reproach 

ine   with   not   being  economical.     Maria 

knows  what  sort  of  stockings  I  wear  under 

•my  boots;  and  there  are  many  other  things 

I  could  mention  which  might  convince  the 

.  most  suspicious  person  of  my  being  really 

and  truly  economical.     But  it  is  perfectly 

nonsense,  ma'am,  to  talk  of  hurting  velvet. 

Every  body   that    understands    any   thing 

.  about  the  matter,  is  well  aware  that  nothing 

can  hurt  velvet,  and  that  is  exactly  the  rea- 

■on  why  people  give  such  a  monstrous  price 

for  it.    It  is  exactly  that  which  makes  it  so 

economical." 

'*  There  is  truth  in  that,  certainly,  my 
dear,"  replied  the  mother.  "Run,  Maria, 
will  you  ?  there's  a  dear  girl,  and  open  the 
bottom  drawer  in  my  room,  and  there  you 
will  find  it  wrapped  up  in  an  old  table- 
cloth. It  will  give  exactly  the  sort  of  air 
which  a  person  like  me,  a  little  stout,  you 
know,  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  ought 
to  have.  You  are  a  clever  creature,  Agatha, 
and  nobody  can  doubt  it." 

"  But  upon  my  soul  /  shall  doubt  it," 
eried  the  lively  Edward,  who  had  been 
practising  a  few  coachman's  vagaries  before 
the  glass;  "I  shall  doubt  it  d — nably,  if 
she  keeps  us  any  longer  with  her  preach- 
ing. Run,  and  get  your  blue  rag,  girl, 
at  once — I  know  it's  rather  a  good  notion, 
bat  I'll  be  shot  if  i  wait  for  it." 

And  having  uttered  these  words,  he 
darted  t>at  of  the  room,  and  installed 
himself  on  the  coach-box,  where,  having 
coaxed  the  legitimate  Jehu  to  repose  him- 
self on  the  seat  behind,  he  solaced  himself 
lor  the  further  delay  of  the  ladies,  by  ar- 
ranging the  reins  on  his  white-gloved  fing- 
•ers,  in  the  most  approved  style,  and  by  at- 
-lempting  with  infinite  grace  to  remove  a 
4y  from  the  patient  ear  of  one  of  the 
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Meanwhile  the  ladies  hastened  to  join 
him  as  soon  as  their  decorative  drapery 
had  been  obtained,  and  Miss  Harrington 
summoned  from  the  snug  little  apartment 
which  had  been  assigned  her.  Had  Bertha 
been  quite  aware  of  the  resolute  projects 
for  display,  which  at  this  moment  swelled  the 
bosoms  of  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  offspring, 
she  might  have  shrunk  from  making  a  part 
of  their  cortege.  But  no  such  thought  en- 
tered her  head.  She  knew  well  enough, 
poor  girl,  that  she  should  find  them  very 
wearisome  companions,  and  it  was  decid- 
edly a  part  of  her  proposed  scheme  of  en- 
joyment at  Baden,  to  get  as  much  out  of 
their  way  as  possible ;  but  she  thought  that 
by  accompanying  them  in  a  drive  or  two, 
she  should  learn  enough  of  the  geography 
of  the  place  to  enable  her  to  ramble  about 
alone,  without  being  puzzled  as  to  the  get- 
ting home  again.  She  therefore  joined  the 
party  the  moment  she  was  called  upon  to  do 
so,  and  they  set  off  in  full  glory  for  the  li- 
brary, that  being  the  spot  which  the  judi- 
cious Edward  preferred  to  all  others  to 
begin  with,  as  a  sort  of  focus  of  which  all 
the  brightest  emanations  of  rank,  fashion, 
and  beauty  were  sure  to  meet. 

"  But  shall  we  not  be  likely  to  find  papa 
there?"  whimpered  Maria  to  her  brother, 
upon  his  declaring  their  destination,  and 
rising  up  from  her  seat  in  order  to  a»k  the 
question  discreetly. 

"  He  won't  get  up  if  we  do,"  replied  the 
young  man ;  "  he  told  me  so  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  That  is  a  comfort  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Maria;  "  but  of  course  he  will  come  and 
speak  to  us — and  yon  know  how  he  looks, 
Edward!  Shall  you  like  it?  to  be  mixed 
up  with  such  a  very  old  fashioned  figure, 
at  the  very  moment  of  first  showing  our- 
selves !  Will  it  not  be  running  into  dan- 
ger ?" 

"  It  is  no  good  to  talk  about  it,  Maria," 
he  replied,  with  an  impatient  action  cf  both 
reins  and  whip.  "  You  may  depend  upon 
it  that  there  are  many  fashionable  young 
people,  besides  ourselves,  who  have  quiz- 
zical governors.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
one  must  bear,  you  know,  like  the  tooth- 
ache, or  any  thing  else  that  can't  be  helped. 
It's  no  good  to  grumble.  Sit  down,  will 
you.  Here  are  the  same  two  fellows  that 
we  saw  yesterday." 

Mr.  Edward  was  right.  The  same  "  two 
fellows  "  who  had  at  once  so  terrified  and 
enchanted  the  Roberts  family  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  as  they  made  their  dusty  entrj 
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to  the  town  of  Baden,  were  now  seen  ap- 
proaching them  on  horseback,  under  the 
shade  of  the  tref^s  among  which  the  drive 
to  the  rooms,  the  theatre,  the  library,  and 
all  the  other  gay  things  of  Baden  passed. 
Edward  had  just  turned  his  horses  into  this 
road  as  he  perceived  them,  and  between 
his  anxiety  to  examine  them  and  their 
horses,  and  the  still  greater  anxiety  to  show 
off  to  advantage  himself  and  his  own,  he 
pulled  his  reins  to  the  left  when  he  ought 
to  have  pulled  them  to  the  right,  which  not 
only  gave  him  the  appearance  of  intending 
to  make  a  sort  of  chariot  charge  against 
the  two  horsemen,  but  produced  the  still 
more  dangerous  result  of  running  his  wheels 
within  half  an  inch  of  a  tolerably  deep,  open 
water-course,  neatly  fabricated  by  the  road- 
side, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  sud- 
den torrents  which  are  so  apt,  in  all  moun- 
tainous regions,  to  be  rude,  unless  proper  at- 
tention be  paid  to  them.  The  two  gentlemen 
who  had  thus  innocently  endangered  the 
safety  of  our  travellers,  rode  abreast,  but  for- 
tunately their  attention  was  not  directed  to 
the  same  object,  the  eyes  of  one  being  set- 
tled very  fixedly  upon  the  face  of  Miss  Har- 
rington, while  those  of  his  companion  were 
engaged  in  watching  the  perilous  progress 
of  the  wheels.  Both  gentlemen  were  well- 
looking,  and  of  fashionable  and  rather  dis- 
tinguished appearance,  and  it  struck  Fdward 
Roberts  that  he  had  heard  one  of  them  ad- 
dressed as  ''  my  lord,"  when  he  had  been 
making  some  inquiries  at  the  library.  This 
recollection  sufficed  to  overcome  every 
thought  of  coachmanlike  precaution  in  his 
mind,  and  a  very  serious  accident  would 
have  unquestionably  followed,  had  not  the 
young  man,  whose  eye  was  upon  the  wheels, 
and  who  was  not  the  noble  individual  that 
had  absorbed  the  soul  of  our  incautious 
young  friend,  suddenly  sprung  from  his 
steed,  and  turned  the  heads  of  the  misguid- 
ed carriage-horses,  suffering  his  own  to  trot 
off  in  whatever  direction  he  preferred. 

Bertha  Harrington  was  the  only  person 
in  the  carriage  who  was  Ht  all  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  service  thus  rendered, 
for  she  only  had  perceived  how  dangerously 
their  carriage  had  swerved,  while  the  young 
nobleman,  first  learning  the  peril  from  the 
expression  of  the  face  upon  which  he  had 
been  gazing,  and  then  from  the  marks  left 
by  the  suddenly  turned  wheels,  rode  round 
the  carriage  to  the  corner  in  which  Miss 
Harrington  was  seated,  and  taking  off  his 
hat,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  ladies  had 
not  been  alarmed. 
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"Alarmed I"  screamed  Mrs.  Roberts, 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  lungs — **  what 
is  it,  gentlemen ?  What  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  has  happened  to  us  V* 

The  displaced  coachman  had  by  this 
time  descended  from  his  seat  on  the  dickey, 
and  stood  at  the  horses'  heads,  uttering  a 
few  execrations  in  high  Dutch,  on  the 
presumptuous  ignorance  of  young  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  on  their  travels;  while  the 
young  man  who  had  done  the  party  the 
good  service  of  saving  them  from  being  over- 
turned in  the  ditch,  perceiving  that  his  assis- 
tance was  no  longer  wanted,  stepped  to  the 
side  of  the  carriage  at  which  Mrs.  Roberts 
was  screaming  forth  her  unanswered  ques- 
tions ;  for  the  young  nobleman  who  had  ad- 
dressed his  polite  inquiries  as  to  the  gener- 
al state  of  the  ladies'  nerves  to  Miss  Har- 
rington, very  pertinaciously  awaited  his  an- 
swer from  her,  leaving  the  important  ladj 
who  sat  beside  her  utterly  unnoticed.  Very 
timely,  therefore,  was  the  approach  of  the 
elder  of  the  two  gentlemen  to  the  other 
side  of  the  vehicle,  and  very  good-natured 
was  the  tone  in  which  he  informed  the 
greatly  excited  Mrs.  Roberts,  that  there  was 
no  further  cause  for  alarm. 

"  But  what  Wits  it  then,  sirt"  she  resuoH 
ed,  in  a  more  tranquil  voice.  **  I  am  sure 
you  are  a  most  obliging  person,  and  if  there 
really  is  nothing  the  matter,  we  shall  one 
and  all  be  quite  pleased  with  the  accident 
that  has  led  us  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
But  what  W€Ui  tfie  accident,  sir  1" 

*'  Your  horses  swerved,  ma'am,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  as  there  is  a  very  awkward 
water-course  on  that  side  of  the  road,  I 
thought  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  giv- 
ing them  a  twist  the  other  way." 

Having  said  this,  he  made  his  bow,  and 
retreated,  and  perceiving  that  his  horse  had 
taken  leave  to  depart,  he  determined  upon 
following  him  to  his  livery-stables,  where 
there  was  little  doubt  but  he  would  find  him. 

"  I  must  look  after  my  horse,  Lyn  berry," 
said  he,  as  he  walked  off  towards  the  town ; 
'*yoa  had  better  ride  to  the  stables  and 
meet  me." 

But  the  young  Lord  Lynberry  thought 
he  had  better  not  ride  in  any  direction 
which  would  take  him  out  of  sight  of  those 
wondrous  eyes  which  had  first  become  visi- 
ble to  him  from  the  dusty  vehicle  that  had 
borne  the  eclipsed  family  of  Robertses  to 
the  baths,  and  which  now  again  seemed  to 
him,  as  they  had  done  then,  ten  thousand 
times  more  enchanting  than  all  the  other 
eyes  in  the  world  put  together. 
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Meanwhile  the  feelings  of  the  Robertses  | 
were  of  a  very  mixed  description.  Poorj 
Edward  had  become  quite  certain  about 
the  lord's  being  a  lord,  and  knew  not 
whether  to  be  the  most  provoked  at  having 
been  seen  in  such  a  disgracefully  uncoach- 
manlike  scrape,  or  delighted  at  having  the 
young  nobleman  brought  into  parley  with 
his  family.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  lat- 
ter feeling  predominated.  For  in  the  first 
place  it  was  not  the  young  lord  who  had 
first  perceived  his  blunder,  and  then  of- 
ficiously interfered  to  set  it  to  rights,  and 
therefore  it  was  folly  to  be  angry  with  him ; 
so  that  at  last  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  would  repay  all  the  civility  that  had 
been  shown  them  by  a  return  of  particular- 
ly polite  civility  on  his  own  ])art  to  the 
young  lord,  while  his  angry  feelings  might 
find  vent  in  giving  a  different  sort  of  recep- 
tion to  the  advances  of  the  actual  ofiender, 
who  he  was  pretty  sure  was  no  lord  at  all ; 
first,  because  he  had  jumped  off  his  horse 
so  exactly  like  a  common  groom  ;  and  next 
because  the  real  lord  had  not  answered  him 
a  single  word  when  he  told  him  to  meet  him 
at  the  stables. 

As  to  the  two  Miss  Robertses,  they  were 
altogether  in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  that 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  them 
to  say  themselves,  whether  they  were 
most  teased  or  pleased  by  what  had  hap- 
pened. Pleased  they  were,  greatly  beyond 
their  powers  of  language  to  express,  by  the 
blessed  chance  which  had  brought  Lord 
Lynberry  to  take  off  his  hat  beside  their 
carriage — but  teased,  alas  !  they  were  also, 
to  a  degree  that  none  but  a  Miss  Roberts 
could  be,  at  the  utter  neglect  into  which 
their  own  charms  had  fallen,  while  his  ill- 
judging,  though  noble  eyes,  had  been  fixed 
with  such  inconceivable  pertinacity  on  the 
whitewashed  face  of  that  idiot  Bertha ! 
Mrs.  Roberts,  indeed,  with  her  usual  supe- 
riority to  the  rest  of  her  family,  felt  no 
doubt  whatever  about  the  matter.  She 
knew  that  Lynberry  must  be  Lord  Lynber- 
ry, and  was  enchanted  by  the  adventure ; 
she  neither  saw  nor  felt  that  its  obvious  advan- 
tages had  any  drawback ;  and  when  Lord 
Lynberry,  after  uttering  to  Bertha  all  that 
it  was  well  possible  to  say  on  the  occasion, 
at  length  turned  to  her,  and  added,  that  he 
hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  inquire  to- 
morrow how  they  all  were  after  their  alarm- 
ing accident,  she,  for  the  first  time,  felt 
her  conscience  perfectly  at  rest  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lodgings. 

"What  should  I  have  suffered  now** 
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thought  she, "  if  I  had  taken  a  horrid,  little, 
cheap  lodging !  I  should  have  been  ready 
to  sink  into  the  earth  1"  And  when,  with 
her  very  best  smile,  she  replied  to  his  lord- 
ship's civil  speech,  by  saying,  *'  Most  hap- 
py !  the  Balcony  House,  my  lord,"  the 
whole  family  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  which 
overpowered  every  less  agreeable  sensation. 


While  the  family  pursued  their  way  to 
the  librsry,  and  occupied  themselves  there 
for  a  long  half  hour,  in  saying  and  doing 
every  thing  which  they  thought  most  likely 
to  attract  the  admiring  attention  of  the  va- 
rious loungers  who  went  in  and  out,  the 
young  Lord  Lynberry  complied  with  the 
request  of  his  tutor,  for  such  was  the  cffice 
held  by  his  companion,  Mr.  Vincent,  and 
riding  to  the  livery-stables,  found  liim  re- 
mounted upon  his  runaway  steed,  and 
awaiting  his  arrival.  The  two  young  men 
then  rode,  as  they  had  before  intended, 
towards  La  Favorite,  one  of  the  grand 
duke's  pretty  residences,  and  their  chat  as 
they  went,  naturally  fell  upon  their  late  ad- 
venture. 

"  That's  the  prettiest  girl  I  have  seen  at 
Baden,  Vincent,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  Which  girl,  my  lord  7  I  thought  they 
were  all  pretty,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  soulless  monster  1"  exclaimed  the 
young  nobleman.  *'  How  is  it  possible, 
you  can  class  the  angelic  creature  who  has 
left  an  impression  on  my  soul,  which  noth- 
ing on  this  side  Heaven  can  ever  efface — 
how  is  it  possible  you  can  class  her  with 
the  sleek  looking,  long-eared  aiiimiils  who 
were  near?  Vincent,  you  are  my  tutor, 
but  you  must  forgive  the  liberty  1  take — ^I 
destpise  you." 

'*  If  you  will  forgive  my  despicable  quali- 
ties, I  will  forgive  your  superiority,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Vincent,  "so  you  really  need  not 
put  the  least  restraint  upon  your  feelings, 
though  I  am  your  tutor.  But  why  do  you 
say  that  the  pretty  creatures  who  were  sta- 
tioned near  your  divinity  had  Icng  caist 
This  i.n  slander,  my  lord,  and  I  hold  myself 
bound  to  reprehend  you  for  it.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  your  lordship  never  saw  even  the 
tip  of  their  ears,  and  I  therefore  consider 
this  wanton  attack  upon  the  proportions  of 
that  unknown  member,  as  equally  ungene- 
rous and  unjust." 

"  How  absolute  the  knave  is !  Jk^  not 
the  whole  race  of  pretty  young  ladies  look, 
every  mother's  daughter  of  them,  like  prei- 
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ty  puppy-dogs,  with  their  long  silken  hair, 
hanging  down  on  each  side  of  their  soft  eyes 
and  unmeaning  noses,  precisely  like  the  orna 
mental  ears  of  those  valued  animals  1  What 
/call  a  beautiful  girl  is  one  who  on  the 
very  instant  you  first  look  at  her,  leaves 
you  without  power  to  decide  whether  she 
has  ringlets  or  no  ringlets,  whether  her 
eyes  be  black,  blue,  or  brown — whether 
her  nose  be  Greek,  Roman,  or  Egyptian ; 
or,«in  short,  of  any  thing  concerning  her, 
save  that  she  is  lovely.  Such  a  one  is 
this  transcendent  creature.  What  she  is, 
to  my  cost,  alas !  I  know  only  too  well ; — 
who  she  is,  I  must  learn  before  to-night's 
ball ;  but  I  fear,  I  fear — "  And  his  lord- 
ship sighed  profoundly. 

"  What,  my  gracious  lord?" 

**  That  my  Lord  Southtown  will  not  ap- 
prove my  choice,"  replied  the  young  no- 
bleman, with  a  second  deep  sigh. 

*'  Is  it  come  to  that  already?"  returned 
the  tutor,  laughing.  "  Nay,  then,  the  fair 
creature  has  made  quick  work,  indeed. 
But  why  should  you  feel  so  suddenly  as- 
sured of  paternal  opposition?  Your  father 
is  exceedingly  indulgent." 

''  Oat  on  thee,  thou  blind  guide !  You 
did  not  see  her  then,  I  presume,  entering 
the  town  last  night,  packed  up  amidst  bales 
and  boxes,  in  a  dusty  veterino  carriage,  and 
looking  like  a  diamond  set  in  coal." 

*'  No,  my  dear  Lynberry,  I  certainly  did 
not." 

Lord  Lynberry  turned  half  round  in  his 
saddle,  with  his  right  hand  firmly  resting 
on  thd  back  of  his  steed,  and  in  this  atti- 
tude took  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  person 
of  his  youthful  tutor. 

"  William  Harrington  Vincent,"  said 
he,  at  length,  "  considering  that  you  really 
are  a  very- well-looking  fellow,  and,  as  1 
take  it,  not  yet  quite  thirty  years  old,  I  con- 
eider  you  as  an  object  little  less  worthy  of 
curiosity  than  the  Siamese  twins,  or  General 
Tom  'rhumb,  or  any  other  celebrated 
caprice  of  nature.  How,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  did  you  contrive,  last  night,  to 
pass  within  an  ell  of  that  angelic  being, 
and  remain  unconscious  of  the  fact?  1 
cannot  understand  you — I  cannot,  upon  my 
soul" 

Af\er  evincing  considerable  patience, 
and  perhaps  still  more  good  nature,  Mr. 
Vincent  did  at  length  get  tired,  very  tired, 
of  his  companion's  rhapsodies ;  and  having 
listened  in  silence  to  a  very  prolix  exposi- 
tion of  his  firm  determination  never  to  mar- 
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ry  any  other  woman  than  the  young  lady  iq 
black,  who  had  so  nearly  been  thrown  into 
the  ditch,  he  replied,  by  saying, 

"  Do  you  know,  Lynberry,  I  think  this 
is  a  very  dull  road ;  what  say  you  to  a  gal- 
lop back  to  the  library,  in  order  to  examine 
the  names  of  all  the  new  arrivals  ?  Who 
knows  but  we  may  find  that  of  the  future 
Countess  of  Southtown  among  them  ?" 

The  only  reply  to  this  was  the  sudden 
wheeling  round  of  the  young  nobleman's 
horse,  a  movement  immediately  imitated 
by  his  companion,  and  then  they  both  set 
off,  ventre  a  terre^  on  their  return  to  Baden. 

The  bright  suggestion  of  Mr.  Vincent 
led  to  the  wished-for  result ;  the  very  last 
names  inscribed  among  the  subscribers  to 
the  library  were  those  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
Roberts  and  family,  and  Miss  HarringtoD, 
Balcony  House. 

Had  his  lordship  forgotten  the  words, 
Balcony  House,  so  proudly  spoken  by  Mrs. 
Roberts  ?  No.  It  lay  treasured  amongst 
all  that  he  considered  most  valuable  in 
the  very  saibst  cell  of  his  memory. 

"  These  are  the  people,  Vincent,"  he  ex- 
claimed, laying  his  finger  on  the  words  Bal- 
cony House.  "  That  is  where  the  fat  wo- 
man told  me  to  call  on  them,  and,  by  Heav- 
en, my  adorable  is  your  namesake.  How 
do  we  know  that  she  may  not  be  a  cousin  t 
Your  name  was  Harrington  before  your  fa- 
ther changed  it  for  the  estate  that  he  has  so 
magnanimously  run  through.  How  do  we 
know  that  she  is  not  your  cousin,  Vincent? 
Tell  me,  you  well-born  tutor  you,  tell  me 
why  she  should  not  be  your  cousin  ?  Not 
all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  could  make 
her  in  my  eyes  more  noble  than  I  think  her 
already.  But  it  might  make  matters  easier, 
you  know,  with  my  father.  Tell  me  why 
should  she  not  be  your  cousin  ?" 

"I  do  not  say  she  is  not  my  cousin,  Lyn- 
berry," replied  the  tutor,  endeavoring  to 
look  grave;  "only  I  never  happened  to 
hear  of  such  a  cousin  as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber." 

"  Remember !  you  remember  nothing, 
Vincent,  except  a  parcel  of  hateful  old  book- 
learning,  that  had  better  be  forgotten.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world 
that  she  is  your  cousin,  and  I  shall  take  it 
very  ill  if  you  do  not  introduce  yourself  to 
her  as  a  relation.  Harrington  is  such  a 
very  uncommon  name,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
improbable  you  should  not  be  related." 

**  I  will  make  whatever  inquiries  you 
please,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Vincent; 
"only  it  is  but  right  to  inform  you  that  if 
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your  conjecture  prove  true,  my  claiming  ac- 
qaaintance  with  her  in  consequence,  must 
be  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  know  of 
no  female  cousin,  but  one,  who  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  cousin-german  of  my  father's,  which 
cousin-german  of  my  father's  is  a  very 
worthless,  middle-aged  personage,  who  long 
ago  quarrelled  with  my  father  a  Voutrance, 
and  either  of  them  would  consider  any  in- 
tercourse with  the  family  of  the  other  a  sin 
and  a  shame  of  the  blackest  dye.  However, 
I  suspect  that  no  such  obstacle  exists  to  my 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  lady, 
for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  only  child  of  our 
hostile  cousin  is  still  quite  a  little  girl." 

"  At  any  rate,  Vincent,  there  is  some 
comfort  to  be  found  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple she  is  with.     Fitzherbert  is  no  obscure 

Dame,  you  must  allow  that. 

•  •  •  • 

This  same  unobscure  name  of  Fitzber- 
BBRT  had  meanwhile  produced,  at  the  very 
least,  as  much  satisfaction  to  the  happy 
family  on  whom  it  had  been  so  unexpected- 
ly bestowed,  as  it  could  possibly  do  to  the 
enamored  young  viscount.  The  honor  was 
first  made  known  to  them  by  the  following 
address,  firmly  and  distinctly  written  on  a 
parcel  containing  some  trifling  pucrhases, 
made  by  the  young  ladies  in  the  universal 
magazine  annexed  to  the  circulating  libray. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert  Roberts, 
Balcony  House, 

Baden-Baden. 

As  the  handwriting  was  that  of  Edward, 
his  mother  and  sisters  naturally  applied  to 
him  for  the  solution  of  this  pleasant-looking 
mystery ;  and  none  but  a  proud  and  devoted 
mother  can  possibly  conceive  the  delight- 
ful feelings,  which  swelled  the  bosom  of 
Mrs.  Roberts,  as  she  received  the  following 
answer. 

"  Why  you  did  not  suppose,  did  you,  that 
I  intended  to  go  on  everlastingly  to  the  end 
of  time  with  the  name  of  Roberts,  with  no- 
thing in  nature  to  help  it,  except  just  what 
I  could  do  myself  in  the  way  of  setting  it 
off?  I  know  very  well  that  I,  and  the  girls, 
between  us,  with  a  little  nfyour  help,  mother, 
may  in  time  do  a  good  deal  towards  making 
il  talked  of.  But  leave  me  alone  for  giving 
matters  a  bit  of  a  shove,  when  I  am  in  a 
hurry.  I  am  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  ma'am, 
or  J  am  greatly  mistaken." 

"  Was  there  ever  any  thing  like  him  ?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts,  tears  of  maternal 
pride  actually  filling  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
''I  dont  believe  there  is  such  another  from 
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one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other !  Doesn't  it 
look  well,  and  sound  well,  girls?  The 
Fitzherbert  Robertses  1  What  could  have 
put  it  into  your  dear  clever  head,  Edward  ?" 

•*  Why  hearing  of  the  Montgomery 
Thompsons  at  Paris.  It  struck  me  atoace 
that  our  name  would  sound  just  as  well  as 
theirs  with  this  bit  of  a  flourish  to  it.  But 
you  do  not  know  all  yet,  mother.  I  could 
not  set  about  it  in  Paris,  you  know,  for  there 
we  had  sung  out  Roberts  and  Roberts  till  it 
was  impossible  to  change  the  tune;  but  no 
sooner  did  I  know  for  certain  that  we  were 
going  to  make  a  regular  flitting  iuto  alto- 
gether another  quarter  of  the  globe,  than  I 
went  to  a  little  engraver's  shop  somewhere 
up  in  the  Marais,  quite  out  of  the  way,  and 
got  these  cards  printed'  Look  ?  are  they 
not  capital  ?  " 

''Capital?  they  are  perfectly  divine!" 
exclaimed  Maria,  seizing  upon  one  of  them, 
and  pressing  it  in  rapture  to  her  lips. 
"  Without  any  exception,  Edward,  it  is  the 
very  cleverest  thing  I  ever  saw  done  in  my 
life." 

Agatha,  who  had  been  listening  to  this 
explanation  with  very  earnest  attention,  now 
took  one  of  the  cards  in  her  hand  and  read 
aloud, 

Mr,  Fitzherbert  Roberts. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert  Roberts. 

The  Misses  Fitzherbert  Roberts. 

"  Yes,  Edward,"  said  she,  "  the  thought 
certainly  does  you  great  credit — very  great 
credit.  In  so  young  a  man  I  do  think  it 
shows  great  talent — great  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  sort  of 
knowledge  of  any  real  use  to  human  bein^. 
People  who  live  in  the  world  must  study  the 
world,  or  they  will  fare  very  badly  you  may 
depend  upon  it." 

"  I  wish  your  father  could  bear  you,  Aga- 
tha," said  Mrs.  Roberts ;  "  he  has  a  great 
respect  for  your  understanding,  and  if  he 
could  heir  you  express  your  opinion  on 
this  matter  in  the  admirable  way  you  have 
now  done,  I  think  it  might  be  very  usefuli 
for  I  feel  a  good  deal  afraid  of  what  he  will 
say  about  it." 
'•  How  can  you,  even  in  joke,  mamma,  pre- 
tend to  say  that  you  are  afraid  of  my  fa- 
ther?" replied  Agatha,  with  rather  a  con- 
temptuous sneer,  "  I  should  certainly  think 
you  exceedingly  silly  if  you  were.  But  for 
a  woman  of  sense,  as  you  are,  who  contrives 
to  have  every  thing  so  comfortably  her  own 
way,  it  is  worse  than  silly  to  talk  so." 
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By  reil  talent,  and  constant  i^ood  mnn- 
agement,  Agatha,"  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  *'  I 
certainly  do  contrive,  for  the  sake  of  my  fam- 
ily, to  have  things  a  good  deal  my  own  way, 
and  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  you,  children, 
if  this  ever  changes,  for  I  know  not  what 
would  become  of  y3U  !  You  would  turn 
back  again  from  butterflies  into  grubs,  in 
double  quick  time,  I  promise  you.  But 
though  I  do  have  my  own  way.  Miss  Agatha, 
in  some  things,  there  are  others  in  which  I 
cannot  at  all  feel  certain  of  it ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  without  having  a  monstrous  deal 
of  trouble ;  and  this  clever  thought  of  Ed- 
ward's about  the  name,  is  just  a  case  in 
point." 

"  Leave  the  governor  to  me  ma'am," 
said  the  young  man  undauntedly,  "  I  will 
undertake,  somehow  or  other,  to  prevent 
his  giving  you  any  trouble  alout  it.  How 
does  he  know  but  that  I  may  have  discov- 
ered in  some  of  my  hard  reading  and  deep 
study  in  old  hooks,  and  records,  that  we  are 
a  branch  of  the  Robertses  who  had  years  and 
years  ago  a  right  to  the  name  of  Fitzherbertf 
Of  I  might  tell  him,  you  know,  that  having 
left  one  or  two  trumpery  little  debts  at  Paris, 
which  I  shall  piy  when  I  marry  Bertha,  it 
will  be  quite  as  well  to  create  a  little  puz- 
zle about  our  identity.  Somehow  or  other, 
never  mind  how,  I  will  bring  him  to  reason, 

you  may  depend  upon  it." 

•  •  •  • 

There  are  some  points  too  obvious  for  an 
historian  to  mention ;  such  for  instance  as 
the  absence  of  Miss  Harrington  during  the 
foresroincr  conversation,  she  beinor  at  that 
time  taking  her  first  solitary  ramble;  as  like- 
wise the  determination  of  going  to  the  soiree 
dansantcio  which  the  Fi tzher be rt Robertses 
had  all  arrived  within  half  a  second  of  learn- 
ing that  such  an  assembly  was  to  take  place. 
8iich  things  are  too  self-evident  to  need  point- 
ing out,  and  therefore  without  bein^  guilty 
of  any  important  omission,  our  travellers  may 
be  at  once  di^^played  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
crowded  bill  at  Baden.  When  their  inten- 
tion of  goinr  there  had  been  first  mentioned 
to  Berthi,  she  had  said  that  she  should  pre- 
fer staying  at  home  ;  but  when  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts, taking  her  apart,  besourht  her  as  a 
very  great  favor  to  go,  urging  moreover  the 
certainty  of  her  making  herself  more  re- 
markable than  was  quite  right  by  withdraw- 
ing herself  from  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  family  with  whom  her  aunt  had  thought 
proper  to  place  her,  she  yielded,  and  en- 
tered the  crowded  ball-nx>m  with  them  ac- 
cordingly.   No  young  ladies  had  ever  more 


quickly  obtained  an  insight  into  the  minia- 
ture mysteries  of  fashion  than  the  Miss  Rob- 
ertses. To  go  early  to  a  party  was  one  of  the 
many  acts  which  they  energetically  stigma- 
tized, as  among  the  most  atrociously  vulgar 
sins  that  could  be  committed,  and  therefore, 
despite  the  longing  and  the  tedium  which 
they  all  endured  while  waiting  for  the 
**  fashionable  time"  they  never  transgressed 
the  regulations,  nor  did  they  now  permit 
themselves  to  enter  npon  the  festive  scene 
till  it  was  crowded  with  all  the  **  beauty 
and  fashion"  at  the  baths.  That  ball-room 
at  Baden-Baden,  with  its  decorative  shrnba 
and  flowers,  and  its  varied  specimens  of 
pretty  women  from  all  quarters  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  is  a  brilliant  spectacle,  and  to 
Bertha  it  was  moreover  something  so  per<* 
fectly  new  that  she  involuntarily  sto<id  still 
within  three  steps  of  the  threshold,  that  she 
might  look  about  her.  The  Roberta  fami- 
ly were  greatly  shocked. 

"  For  pity's  sake.  Bertha  1"  exclaimed 
Agatha, "  do  not  look  so  horribly  new !  Peo- 
ple will  think  that  you  never  were  in  a  ball- 
room before  in  your  life." 

"  I  never  was,"  replied  Bertha,  blushing 
very  beautifully,  and  hastening  onward. 
But  before  they  had  advanced  three  paces 
farther,  the  elegant  nonchalance  of  the  Mitt 
Robertses  was  severely  tried  by  perceiving 
Lord  Lynberry  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  groups  in  the  room,  apparent- 
ly regaling  them  by  the  relation  of  some 
comical  anecdote,  for  the  whole  party  were 
listening  to  him  with  the  air  of  being  much 
amused.  As  they  passed  this  party  Miss 
Agatha  Roberts  happened  to  drop  her  fan, 
and  the  little  bustle  which  ensued  before  she 
could  recover  it  from  under  the  feet  of  one 
of  Lord  Lynberry's  party,  caused  his  lord* 
ship  to  turn  round.  Few  triumphs  have 
ever  been  more  keenly  enjoyed  than  that 
which,  for  a  moment  at  least,  flashed  from 
the  eyes  of  Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Robertses, 
npon  seeing  the  gay  young  nobleman  sud- 
denly quit  the  party  who  were  so  attentive* 
ly  listening  to  him,  and  approach  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  them.  A  complacent  sim- 
per upon  the  fat  face  of  a  plump^  well- 
pleased,  hope-inspired  mother,  is  too  com- 
mon a  sight  under  such  circumstances,  to 
attract  any  attention  at  all :  and,  fortunately 
for  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Robert**  race, 
its  pretty  daughters  had  learned,  amongst 
other  minauderies,  to  receive  the  salutations 
of  all  the  gentlemen  whom  they  particular- 
ly wished  to  attract,  with  no  demonstrations 
of  delight  more  obvious  to  the  ordinarj 
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]ooker-on  than  a  little  nod  of  the  head ;  for  as 
to  latent  smiles,  bouquet-sheltered  blushes, 
and  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  varieties 
of  eye-beams  which  may  lie  in  ambush  un- 
der this  cold  abord,  nobody  whatever  but 
the  parties  principally  concerned  can  pos- 
sibly know  any  thing  about  it.  So  the  Miss 
Robertses  stood  the  approach  of  Lord  Lyn- 
berry  admirably,  and  when  he  twisted  him- 
self in  and  out  as  he  made  civil  speeches  to 
the  whole  party,  till  he  had  reached  the  side 
of  Bertha,  and  was  then  heard,  by  ears  too 
much  on  the  alert  to  lose  any  thing,  to  ask 
for  the  honor  of  her  hand  in  the  next  dance, 
nothing  like  emotion  of  any  kind  was  dis- 
cernible beyond  what  might  be  expressed 
by  the  simultaneous  and  somewhat  ardent 
sniff  which  they  each  gave  to  their  bou- 
quets. 

But  Lord  Lynberry  understood  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ball-room  quite  as  well  as  the 
Hiss  Robertses,  and  by  no  means  intended 
that  the  newly  elected  idol  of  his  affections 
•should  be  exposed  to  any  of  the  disagreea- 
ble adventures  which  are  apt  to  arise  from 
close  companionship  with  disappointed 
beanties,  and  he  therefore,  with  a  quiet  ce- 
lerity, that  did  infinite  honor  to  his  savair 
0J9re,  murmured  in  the  ear  of  Bertha,  "  ex- 
oase  me  for  a  moment,"  then  plunged  into 
the  crowd,  and  speedily  emerged  from  it 
again,  leading  captive  the  young  Irish  no- 
bleman, whose  sonorous  name  of  Lord  Clan- 
ballggough  had  already  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Roberts  family,  and  also  a  small  and 
rather  premature  baronet,  called  Sir  Simp- 
son Sanders.  These  two  highly  eligible 
partners  were,  as  quick  as  thought,  engaged 
to  dance  with  the  two  Miss  Robertses,  which 
may  suffice  to  explain  the  words  whispered 
by  Agatha  to  her  mother  when  she  placed 
her  fan  and  her  embroidered  pocket-hand- 
cbief  in  the  maternal  hand,  "  A  tolerably 
ioccessful  debut    Both  titles  V* 
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TkiMlatad  from  tiie  "  Oileria  daiXTontomporatrat  IHof trai,*> 

by  H.  L.  a 

«•  M,  Royer-Collard  is  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
the  Constitational  Royalists  of  the  Restoration." 
Ilmon^ParUameniary  Orators,  | 

"  Has  there  been  for  a  half  a  century,  a 
system  which  has  been  followed,  a  ministry 
which  has  existed,  a  political  truth,  or  repu- 
tation, which  has  lasted  seven  years? 
What  will  be  done  in  seven  years  ?  Who 
can    answer,  in    Francei  this   question  ? 
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They  will  continue  to  act  as  they  now  act : 
they  will  take  counsel  of  the  emergencies,  of 
the  vexations,  of  the  terrors,  or  of  the  hopes, 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Inconstan- 
cy will  have  even  greater  authority.  There 
will  be  a  law,  they  tell  us,  that  will  ring  the 
knell  of  the  new  Chamber.  Yes,  there  will 
be  a  law,  several  if  you  will,  but  how  shall 
these  laws  obtain  the  respect,  which  was 
not  yielded  to  the  Charter  ?  They  no  longer 
kill  men,  thank  God,  but  they  kill  the  laws, 
when  they  find  them  a  restraint :  this  dis- 
cussion is  an  example Let  us  repel, 

as  a  present  corrupter,,  that  increase  of 
power,  which  is  offered  to  us,  against  the 
Charter :  it  may  one  day  be  turned  against 
the  monarchy." 

It  was  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the 
Restoration,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1824,  that  M.  Royer-Collard  let  fall 
from  the  tribune,  the  grave  words,  which 
we  have  just  quoted.  A  murmur  of  incre- 
dulity received  them :  they  predicted  a 
tempest,  and  the  sky  was  never  m^re  se- 
rene, the  present  was  calm,  and  the  future 
appeared  radiant;  the  ancient  throne  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Capets  seemed  es- 
tablished for  ever.  The  stranger  no  long- 
er trod  our  soil,  our  wounds  were  healed, 
the  public  credit  was  restored,  the  Intter 
remembrance  of  our  humiliations  was  be- 
ginning to  be  effaced.  A  Bourbon,  dying 
beneath  the  poignard,  as  the  Bourbons 
know  how  to  die,  had  offered  his  blood  as 
a  sacrifice  to  party  hatred ;  from  one  drop 
of  this  blood,  escaped  from  the  murderous 
weapon,  a  child  was  born,  and  excited 
France  had  saluted  with  acclamations  that 
cradle  placed  upon  a  tomb.  For  the  first 
time  for  fifty  years,  our  soldiers  had  march- 
ed and  conquered  under  the  drapeau'blanc ; 
the  expedition  to  Spain  had  attained  its  ob- 
ject, notwithstanding  the  sinister  forebod- 
ings of  the  opposition,  and  the  army  had 
had  to  regret  only  a  too  easy  triumph.  No- 
thing was  then  wanting  to  the  restored  dy- 
nasty ;  nothing,  save  wise  and  prudent 
friends.  Intoxicated  by  success,  the  Villele 
ministry  wished  to  profit  by  it :  the  opposi- 
tion embarrassed  them  in  their  plans :  it 
had  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  the  electo- 
ral collefires  had  been  convoked,  to  the  sound 
of  the  Te  Deum,  celebratinsr  the  surrender 
of  Cadiz.  The  Royalist  fervor  was  at  its 
height ;  M.  de  Villele  had  manceuvred  so 
much  and  so  well,  that  he  had  effected  a 
result  unknown  in  the  annals  of  constitu- 
tional governments,  that  is  to  say,  the  most 
complete  electoral  victory,  ever  gained  by 
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ministry.  The  opposition  of  the  led  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  scarcely  seven- 
teen voices  remained  ;  the  lefl  centre  pos- 
sessed but  one  representative,  M.  Royer-Col- 
lard,  and  to  stifle  these  isolated  voices,  the 
ministry  had,  under  its  orders,  a  phalanx  of 
four  hundred  and  ten  men,  whose  indepen- 
dence may  be  inferred,  from  the  historical 
vote  of  one  among  them  (M.  de  La  Boessi- 
dre)  :  ''  I  vote  for  the  proposed  law,  because 
I  have  sworn  to  obey  my  king,  and  I  declare 
that  I  will  also  vote  in  favor  of  all  proposi- 
tions, emanating  from  authority." 

It  would  certainly  have  been  a  great  pity, 
if  a  parliament  so  disposed  had  not  lived 
beyond  the  five  years  assigned  by  the  Char- 
ter ;  so  M.  de  Villele  thought,  and  proposed 
immediately  to  his  majority,  to  annul  the 
thirty-seventh  article  of  that  Charter,  and  to 
draw  up  a  lease  for  seven  years — seven 
years  was  little;  but  the  majority  being 
once  gained,  nothing  could  prevent  it  from 
afterwards  giving  itself  and  the  ministry,  a 
patent  of  immortality.  And  it  was  at  the 
moment  when  this  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded, at  the  moment  when  the  new  Bel- 
shazzar,  the  ministry,  had  given  itself  up 
in  peace  to  the  hopes  and  excesses  of  tri- 
umph, that  the  solemn  voice  of  M.  Royer- 
Collard  came  to  disturb  its  joy,  by  hurling 
at  its  head  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  "What 
will  be  done  in  seven  years?"  cried  the 
orator.  He  would  have  shuddered  had  the 
future  been  entirely  unveiled  to  his  eyes : 
the  words  would  have  died  away  upon  his 
lips,  if  a  voice  from  on  high  had  answered : 
**  Before  seven  years,  this  ministry,  which 
promises  itself  eternity,  shall  die  of  corrup- 
tion ;  but  it  shall  not  die  alone ;  it  will  de- 
stroy the  monarchy.  Before  seven  years, 
the  government  of  the  Bourbons  shall,  by 
its  means,  have  become  impossible,  before 
seven  years,  thou  thyself  shalt  come  in  the 
name  of  the  country,  to  make  a  last  and 
vain  summons  to  that  dynasty,  which  thou 
lovest,  and  which  is  hastening  to  its  fall, 
and  then  three  days  will  suffice  to  annihi- 
late the  work  of  fifteen  years,  and  to  send 
into  exile  three  generations  of  kin^s.  And 
thou,  old  neglected  servant,  useless  Cas- 
sander,  after  having  exalted  thyself  under 
that  dynasty,  which  thou  couldst  not  save, 
thou  shalt  disappear  with  it  from  the  scene 
of  the  world;  a  man  of  the  days  which  are 
no  more,  regretting  the  past,  scorning  the 
present,  despairing  of  the  future,  forgotten 
by  some,  unknown  by  others,  a  stranger  to 
all,  thou  shalt  withdraw  from  the  tumult, 
to  converse  with  thy  own  thoughts,  and 
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muse  over  all  these  ruins  which  thou  hast 
seen  accumulated  during  fifty  years." 

There  is  now  in  the  Chamber  a  majestic 
old  roan,  whom  the  eyes  of  the  public  rarely 
seek  on  the  upper  benches  of  the  centre, 
where  he  is,  as  it  were,  lost.  This  old  man 
is  still  robust,  although  he  is  approaching 
his  eightieth  year  ;  a  reddish  perruque  cot- 
ers  his  large  head  and  part  of  his  lofty  fore- 
head ;  his  eyes  are  black  and  piercing  ;  bis 
somewhat  heavy  features  are  relieved  by  the 
remarkable  expression  of  a  manly  and 
haughty  physiognomy,  whose  gravity  is  not 
without  a  certain  shade  of  disdainful  irony. 
The  dress  of  this  old  man  is  elaborate  ;  his 
person  is  somewhat  massive  ;  his  gestures 
are  formal,  his  speech  is  solemn.  In  his 
early  youth  he  was,  like  Demosthenes,  af-> 
flicted  with  a  kind  of  stammering;  like  the 
Greek  orator,  he  conquered  nature,  but  his 
delivery,  though  fine,  has  always  preserved 
in  its  slowness  a  traceof  the  powerful  effort  of 
his  will.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830,  this 
old  man  has  appeared  but  twice  at  the  tri- 
bune, he  then  spoke  what  he  had  upon  his 
heart,  and  returned  to  his  silence  de  pessi' 
miste,  an  expressive  silence,  relieied  by  ges> 
tures,  murmurs,  or  exclamations,  which  are 
the  delight  of  his  neighbors,  for  if  they  are 
sometimes  coarse,  they  are  oflen  profound, 
and  always  keen-pointed  and  original. 

M.  Roy er-CoI lard  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  nothingness  of  human  glory,  in  peri* 
ods  of  transition,  in  those  times  when  the 
old  order  is  no  more,  and  the  new  order  is 
not  yet,  in  those  times  when  every  thing  is 
on  trial — men  and  things — when  nothing  is 
permanent,  when  for  one  name  which  lives, 
for  one  idea  which  remains,  a  thousand 
ideas,  a  thousand  names  rise,  shine  a  day, 
and  disappear:  M.  Royer-Collard  has 
shone  more  than  a  day;  he  has  been  for 
several  years  the  most  powerful  orator  of 
the  Chamber,  the  most  popular  monarchist 
of  France.  At  the  moment,  when  seven 
electoral  colleges  were  disputing  the  honor 
of  intrusting  to  him  their  mandate,  the 
French  press  was  resounding  with  his 
praises,  and  the  foreign  press  was  joining 
in  the  chorus.  Of  all  this  renown  what  re- 
mains ?  An  echo,  which  is  becoming  faint- 
er from  day  today,  and  a  few  fine  discours- 
es buried  in  the  Moniteur,  that  vast  ceme- 
tery, which  no  one  explores  but  those  car- 
niverous  animals  called  biographers.  .  And 
yet  M.  Royer-Collard  belongs  to  history, 
and  should  there  remain  of  him  only  a  name, 
that  name  will  live  in  our  annals,  for  it  is 
closely  linked  with  all  the  remembrances  of 
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an  epoch,  which  was  not  without  gran- 
deur. 

Pierro-Paul  Royer-Collard  was  born  in 
Champagne,  at  Sompuis,  near  Vitry-Ie- 
Francais,  June  21,  1763,  of  a  family  of 
landed  proprietors,  much  esteemed  in  the 
country.  He  commenced  his  studies  at 
Chaumont,  in  a  college  of  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine,  a  teaching  congrega- 
tion, of  which  one  of  his  uncles  was  Su- 
perior. From  Chaumont  he  went  to  St. 
Omer,  to  another  college  of  doctrinaires, 
where  he  completed  his  studies  and  was, 
for  some  time,  a  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
His  tnstes  leading  him  to  the  bur,  he  quitted 
St.  Omer  and  went  to  Paris  to  study  with 
the  Procureur,  and  was  admitted  as  an  ad- 
vocate, at  the  moment  when  laroke  out  the 
last  quarrel  between  the  judges  and  the 
court,  a  quarrel  soon  followed  by  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States  General  and  the  oath 
of  ihejeu  de  paume,  the  first  date  of  the 
new  era. 

The  young  advocate  saw  with  joy  the 
symptoms  of  a  social  transformation,  which 
was  to  open  a  wider  path  to  ideas  and  to 
men.  *  He  entered  into  the  revolutionary 
movement,  with  the  ardor  of  his  age,  tem- 
pered, however,  by  the  profound  sentiments 
of  moral  goodness  and  beauty,  derived  from 
a  truly  Christian  education. 

Paris  had  been  divided  into  sections: 
M.  Royer-Cnilard  belonged  to  the  section 
of  the  Isle  St.  Louis,  where  he  dwelt.  It 
was  in  the  assembly  of  his  section,  that  the 
orator,  who  was  subsequently  to  do  honor 
to  the  French  tribune,  made  his  first  cam- 
paign. The  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  of  the  Isle  St.  Louis  were  not 
Ciceros ;  accordingly  the  first  discourse  of 
the  young  Royer-Collard  produced  a  pro- 
digious eflfect.  He  was  unanimously  chos- 
en President,  by  the  sectionnaires ;  and  in 
this  cipicity,he  was  soon  af\er  called  to  form 
part  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  composed 
of  one  representative  from  each  section. 
The  council  of  the  coritmu/te  appointed  him 
assistint  secretary.  It  was  then  that  he 
knew  and  loved  the  first  mayor  of  Paris, 
the  noble  and  unfortunate  Bailly,  to  whom 
he  made  an  affecting  allusion,  forty  years 
after,  in  his  discourse  of  admission  into  the 
French  Academy.  Under  the  direction  of 
Bailly,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
measures,  adopted  to  repress  the  excesses 
of  a  delirious  populace,  measures  oflen 
unsuccessful,  for  the  springs  of  authority 
were  already  beginning  to  be  worn  out, 
nnder  the  influence  uf  the  excitement  of 
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minds,  the  the  imprudences  of  the  conrt, 
the  follies  of  emigration,  the  unbridled  am- 
bition of  perverse  men,  and  the  disunion  of 
the  King  and  the  National  Assembly. — 
Frightful  massacres  had  begun  to  stain  with 
blood  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the  anarchi- 
cal flood  already  threatened  to  submerge 
the  monarchy.  M.  Royer-Collard  was 
closely  associated  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Jacobin  party.  Most  of  these  men,  who 
then  embraced  each  other,  and  were,  at  a 
future  day,  to  devour  each  other,  roost  of 
these  men,  whom  we  have  since  transform- 
ed into  fantastic  Titans,  have  remained,  to 
M.  Royer-Collard,  of  the  pure  and  simple 
canaille,  Danton,  whom  he  had  known  at 
the  bar,  attempted  to  delude  him  into  the 
club  of  the  Cordeliers,  but  in  vain;  he  al- 
ready foresaw  that,  once  separated  from  the 
monarchy,  the  revolution  would  rush  di- 
rectly from  anarchy  to  despotism.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  storm  was  increasing ;  it 
was  already  dangerous  for  a  modere  to  ven- 
ture into  the  streets.  The  young  secretary 
of  the  commune  had  so  won  the  affection  of 
his  constituents,  that  when  he  repaired  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  water  carriers  of  the 
Isle  St.  Louis  assembled  around  him,  and 
accompanied  him,toprotect  his  person. 

When  at  length,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
royalty  was  overthrown,  when  the  guillo- 
tine bevan  its  work  in  the  Place  de  la  Reih 
olution.  M.  Royer-Collard,  who  had  re- 
signed his  office,  deemed  it  prudent  to  quit 
Paris.  He  took  refuge  with  his  family  at 
Sompuis,  where  he  remained  concealed 
during  the  terror,  and  which  he  did  not 
leave  till  May,  1797,  when  he  returned  to 
Paris,  the  deputy  of  his  department  to  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  There  he 
associated  himself  with  Camiile  Jordan, 
Barbe-Marbois,  Sim6on,  Portalis,  and  the 
otiier  representatives  of  that  moderate  mon- 
archical party,  who  wished  to  restore  the 
revolution  to  the  point,  whence  it  departed 
in  *80.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  18th  Frucii- 
dor  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  royalists  ;  the 
Directory,  aided  by  the  soldiers  of  Au- 
•^ereau,  decimated  themnjority  of  the  coun- 
cils. Less  compromised  than  his  col- 
leagues, M.  Royer-Collard  escaped  ban- 
ishment, but  he  lost  his  election. 

M.  Royer-Collard,  having  returned  to 
private  life,  remained  in  Paris  and  formed 
part,  conjointly  with  the  Abbe  de  Montes- 
quio,  Messieurs  de  Clermont-Gallerande, 
Becquey,  and  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  of  a 
royalist  committee,  which  correspcmded  di- 
rectly with  Louis  Eighteenth  since  I8S0. 
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Many  reports  have  been  circulated  concern- 
ing the  nature,  duration  and  acts  of  this 
committee.  Radical  journals  have  attacked 
the  probity  of  M.  Royer-Co]Iard,  by  rep- 
resenting him  as  receiving  on  one  hand,  in 
the  capacity  of  deputy,  the  appointment  of 
the  Republic  and  subsequently  of  the  Em- 
pire, as  Professor  at  the  Normal  School, 
and  as  accepting  on  the  other,  under  the 
name  of  M.  Remi,  the  pensions  of  Louis 
Eighteenth.  Radical  biographers  have  said 
thai  tlie^e  assertions  remained  unanswered : 
M.  Royer-Collard  himself  refuted  them  in 
a  letter,  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
19th  of  January  1831. 

Towards  1803,  M.  Royer-Collard,  wea- 
ry of  transmitting  advice  and  remonstran- 
ces which  were  disregarded,  despairing  of 
the  triumph  of  a  cause,  which  was  each 
day  more  compromised  by  its  agents,  re- 
nounced all  intercourse  with  his  illustrious 
correspondents,  and  withdrew  from  the  po- 
litical world,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
study  and  meditation. 

These  years  of  retirement,  which  were 
protracted  till  1811,  were  not  lost;  disgust- 
ted  with  politics,  M.  Royer-Collard  turn- 
ed to  philosophy.  He  there  found  the  true 
sphere  of  his  genius,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  glory;  after  eight  years  of 
solitary  study,  he  wa9  suddenly  nominated 
by  M.  de  Fontanes,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Literature,  and  appointed  to  a  Chair  of 
Philosophy,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  sp^cialiies  of  the  time,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  him.  Two  years  after,  M.  Royer- 
Collard  quited  his  Chair,  leaving  in  sci- 
ence a  trace,  which  has  not  yet  been  effaced. 
M.  Royer-Collard  has  written  nothing  in 
philosophy  except  one  discourse,  pronounc- 
ed and  published  in  1813,  which  is  a  sum- 
mary of  his  lectures,  and  a  few  fragments, 
which  one  of  his  most  brilliant  disciples, 
M.  Jouffroy,  has  collected,  and  appended  to 
his  able  translation  of  the  Works  of  Reid ; 
his  teaching  continued  but  two  years,  it 
bore  upon  only  one  point,  the  analysis  of 
the  human  understanding  and  will,  and  yet 
be  is  justly  considered  as  the  founder  of 
the  present  school ;  his  fame  is  almost  as 
philosophical  as  political,  or  rather  his  pol- 
icy is  only  his  philosophy  applied  to  affairs. 
It  is  then  necessary  for  us  to  speak  first  of 
the  philosophy  of  M.  Royer-Collard. 

When  he  took  possession  of  his  Chair, 
alone,  unknown,  without  precedents,  with- 
out disciples,  the  school  of  Cond iliac  was 
every  where  predominant,  and  the  TVeiz- 
tist  on  Sensations  formed   the   basis  of  all 
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philosophy.  Sensualism,  an  excellent  lever 
of  destruction,  had  performed  wonders  in 
the  hands  of  the  encyclopedists.  The  rev* 
olution  being  accomplished,  the  doctrine 
still  survived,  but  retained  only  a  factitious, 
powerless  and  sterile  existence,  when 
Royer-Collard  had  the  honor  of  giving  it 
the  first  blows,  by  attacking  it  at  once  in 
its  principles  and  its  consequences.  Rest- 
ing upon  the  works,  then  unknown  in 
France,  of  the  Scotch  school  of  Reid  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  he  opposed  the  philosophy 
of  Condillac,  on  its  own  ground,  psychol- 
ogy ;  he  proved  that,  from  the  moment  when 
it  admitted  that  sensation  is  the  only 
source  of  knowledge,  it  deprived  the  human 
soul  of  all  other  preceptions  than  those  of 
the  senses;  and  consequently  could  explain 
neither  the  psychological  facts,  which  come 
within  the  domain  of  consciousness,  nor  the 
ideas  of  substance,  cause,  time,  and  space, 
which  are  not  the  less  real,  because  they  are 
not  objects  of  sense.  He  attacked  it  like- 
wise in  a  moral  and  practical  point  of  view; 
by  maintaining  that,  notwithstanding  the 
spiritualism  of  the  master,  the  system  of 
Condillac,  forcibly  carried  out  to  the  denial 
of  the  Deity,  and  to  the  morality  of  inter- 
est, led  inevitably  to  the  most  complete  ma- 
terialism ;  that,  in  short,  the  Catechisme  de 
Volnty  was,  in  morals,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  Treatise  on  Sensations, 

Being  unable  to  develope  here  the  rea- 
soning of  M.  Royer-Collard,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  that  it  had  en- 
tire success,  and  that  in  two  years,  by  the 
power  of  that  eloquence,  grave,  loAy,  aus- 
tere, destitute  of  ornament,  but  armed  with 
inflexible  logic,  the  doctrine  of  Condillac 
was  overthrown.  The  teaching  of  M. 
Royer-Collard  was  rather  critical  than 
dogmatical ;  he  had  not  time  to  replace 
what  he  had  destroyed  :  that  task  was  re- 
served for  his  disciple  and  successor  M. 
Cousin,  who  was  destined  to  surpass  his 
master,*and  to  establish,  on  the  ruins  of 
sensualism,  the  foundations  of  that  rational 
eclectic  school,  so  triumphant  and  so  popu- 
lar fifteen  yeara  since,  and  so  much  oppos- 
ed in  our  day. 

Before  entering  upon  the  political  career 
of  M.  Royer-Collard,  we  will  describe  the 
general  impression  made  upon  us,  by  an 
attentive  perusal  of  a  collection  of  dis- 
courses pronounced  by  him,  upon  different 
subjects  and  under  different  circumstances. 
Af.  Royer-Collard  was  not  a  common  poli- 
tician, applying,  well  or  ill,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  general  ideas,  to  the  management  of 
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men  and  affairs.  He  was,  above  all  else,  a 
philosopher,  an  advocate  of  constitutional 
law.  The  tribune  was  for  him  a  pulpit,  in 
which  he  appeared  as  a  doctor  of  law.  The 
orator  felt  himself  a  theorist,  he  rarely  im- 
provised. He  was  accustomed  to  lay  down 
an  axiomatique  formula,  from  which  to  draw 
a  series  of  rigorous  deductions.  A  short 
speech  addressed  by  him  to  the  electors  of 
Marne,  in  1816,  affords  a  good  specimen  of 
his  style. 

"  The  king  is  legitimacy ;  legitimacy  is 
order ;  order  is  repose ;  repose  is  obtained 
and  preserved  by  moderation,  a  lody  virtue, 
which  policy  borrows  from  morality;  mod- 
eration, the  natural  attribute  of  legitimacy, 
is  then  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
true  friends  of  France." 

Imagine  this  syllogism  expanded  into  a 
fine  discourse,  and  you  will  have  M.  Royer- 
Gollard,  who  never  abandons  this  dogmati- 
cal form. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  view,  that  a  policy 
exact  in  its  exposition  as  a  theorem,  must 
be  especially  distinguished  by  consistency, 
must  remain  homogeneous  in  all  times,  and 
never  involve  a  contradiction.  It  is  not  so, 
however ;  and  we  know  no  more  striking 
example  of  the  weakness  of  systems,  in 
the  presence  of  passions  and  offacts,than  the 
collection  of  remarkable  discourses,  deliv- 
ered durin;;^  fifteen  years,  by  M.  Royer-Col- 
lard.  Eich  of  the  discourses,  considered 
by  itself,  is  a  model  of  logic;  it  is,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  an  eloquent  syllogism ;  take 
all  these  syllogisms  and  compare  them,  and 
you  will  perceive  enormous  inconsistencies, 
the  more  astonishing,  because  strictly  de- 
duced from  formulas  perfectly  contradicto- 
ry. From  the  commencement  to  the  end 
of  the  Restoration,  M.  Roy er-Col lard  was 
waverin? — himself  and  his  logic — between 
two  principles,  for  which  he  felt  an  equal 
affection  :  legitimacy  and  liberty.  He  has, 
uptm  these  two  principles,  ideas  equally  ab- 
solute ;  he  does  not  admit,  for  an  Instant, 
that  one  can  exist  without  the  other,  and 
he  defends  each  by  turns,  with  axioms 
which  destroy  one  another. 

As  a  metaphysician,  M.  Royer-Collard 
was  occupied  with  fixing  and  describing 
the  necessary  relations  of  the  physical  and 
the  moral,  the  soul  and  the  body.  As  a 
politician,  he  perceived  analogous  relations, 
between  legitimacy  and  liberty.  Social  life 
without  one,  appeared  to  him,  as  impossible 
as  human  life  without  the  other.  "  Legiti- 
mate monarchy  and  liberty  are,"  said  be, 
in  a  discourse  on  the  law  of  elections,  de- 
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livered  in  1820,  "  the  absdute  conditions 
of  our  government,  because  they  are  the 
absolute  wants  of  France.  Separate  liber- 
ty from  legitimacy,  and  yoa  return  to  bar- 
barism ;  separate  legitimacy  from  liberty, 
and  you  bring  back  those  horrible  contests, 
in  which  both  were  overthrown." 

The  indissoluble  union  of  legitimacy  and 
liberty,  upon  a  footing  of  complete  and  ab- 
solute equality,  was  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  M.  Royer-Collard.     This   was  a 
true  metaphysical  chimera ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause he   alone  professed  this  theory,  in 
good  faith,  without  restriction  or  reserve, 
that  Collard  is  distinguished,  not  only  from 
the  constitutional  modsres  of  the  Restora- 
tion,  but   also   from   the  doctrinaires^  of 
whom  he  has  been  considered  the  chief,  a 
title  which,  par  parenthesis,  he  has  always 
refused.     All  desired,  like  him,  io  see  a 
good  understanding  established  between  le- 
gitimacy and  liberty ;  but  to  them,  the  exis- 
tence of  the  legitimate  dynasty  was  a  guar- 
antee of  social  order,  and  nothing  more ; 
while  to  him  it  was  the  consecration  of  an  ab- 
solute right,  without  which  every  combina- 
tion was  radically  defective.     All  admitted, 
as  a  pis-alltr  between  the  legitimate  mon- 
archy and  the  republic,  a  middle  course 
which  he  never  admitted,  and  often,  in  con- 
fidentiai  conversation,  during  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Restoration,  when  those  who 
were  called  his  disciples  compared  it  with 
the  English  Revolution  of  16BB,  he  oppos- 
ed and  silenced  them.     Attached  by  prin- 
ciple  and   by  affection  to  the  Bourbnns  of 
the  elder   branch,   he  always  considered 
them   inseparable   from  monarchy.     And 
yet  he  desired  liberty  and  he  regarded  it, 
not  as  a  concession  necessary  de  facto,  re- 
vocable dejure,  but  as  a  primordial  and 
inalienable  right.     To  reconcile  these  two 
hostile  theories  was  the  thought  of  his  life; 
a  chimerical  thought,  the  thought  of  a  phi- 
losopher, which  impelled  him  to  develope, 
according  to  the  alternations  of  the  com- 
bat, contrary  theories  equally  absolute,  UQ* 
til  the  moment  when  one  of  the  adversaries 
having  destroyed  the  other,  he  wished  once 
for  all  to  be  consistent,  and  sacrificed  him* 
self  politically,  upon  the  grave  of  legitima- 
cy. 

Thus  the  same  roan  who,  in  1820,  to  de- 
fend a  moderate  ministry,  supported  by 
loyalty  and  attacked  by  an  ultra-royalist 
majority,  pronounced  these  solemn  words, 

"The  day  when  the  government  shall 
exist  only  by  the  majority  of  the  Chambert 
the  day  when  it  shall  be  established  as  t 
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fact,  that  the  Chamber  can  reject  the  min- 
isters of  the  kin^^r,  and  impose  upon  him 
Others,  who  shall  he  its  own  ministers,  up- 
on that  day  shall  be  destroyed  not  only  the 
Charter,  but  our  royalty ;  that  independent 
royalty  which  protected  our  fathers,  and 
from  which  alone,  France  has  derived  all 
the  liberty  and  prosperity  she  has  ever  en- 
joyed ;  upon  that  day  we  shall  be  a  repub- 
lic." 

The  same  man  who  pronounced  these 
words,  ten  years  after,  in  1830,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  maintained,  with 
equal  solemnity,  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  and  presented  to  royalty,  to  the 
Charter,  that  famous  address  of  the  221, 
which  placed  it  between  a  chUnge  of  min- 
istry and  a  revolution. 

The  political  life  of  M.  Royer-Collard 
abounds  with  contradictions  of  this  kind ; 
but  let  us  hasten  to  add,  that  if  these  con- 
tradictions are  more  conspicuous  in  him, 
it  is  because  they  are  more  disinterested 
and  more  fearless  in  their  dogmatism. 
They  exist  in  all  times,  but  they  were  es- 
pecially glaring  during  the  Restoration. 
In  the  contest  of  fifteen  years'  duration 
which  the  constitutionalists  and  royalists 
maintained  upon  the  ground  of  the  Charter, 
they  did  nothing  but  exchange  principles. 
Like  the  two  champions  of  Shakspeare, 
Hamlet  and  Laertes,  they  changed  rapiers 
in  the  heat  of  the  combat.  Possessed  of 
power,  the  constitutionalists  sought  defen- 
sive weapons  in  the  arsenals  of  the  royal- 
ists, who  in  their  turn  armed  themselves  for 
the  offensive,  with  the  constitutional  sword. 
Arguments  varied  with  positions.  The 
liberal  left  was  more  consistent,  for  the  ex- 
cellent reason,  that  it  always  attacked  and 
was  never  compelled  to  defend  itself.  If 
it  had  attained  power,  as  has  since  been 
proved,  it  would  have  argued  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  1814,  M.  Royer-Collard  returned 
with  the  Bourbons  to  political  life.  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  had  too  good  a  memory  and 
too  much  sense,  to  forget  his  former  cor- 
respondent. But  we  shall  pass  over  this 
portion  of  the  life  of  Collard,  as  it  is  too 
well  known  to  require  comment.  His  dis- 
courses against  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
against  the  ridiculous  and  atrocious  law  of 
sacrilege,  against  that  law  suppressing  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  its  unfortunate 
ROthor  called  "the  law  of  justice  and  love," 
these,  and  many  others  will  survive  as 
models  of  parliamentary  eloquence. 
Those  who  have  not  beard  M.  Royer- 
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Collard,  should  read  him.  His  discourses, 
carefully  elaborated,  lose  little  in  the  peru- 
sal, but  the  most  minute  analysis  can  give 
but  an  incomplete  idea. of  that  eloquence, 
at  once  austere  and  fervent,  concise  and 
comprehensive,  lucid  and  solemn,  of  which 
the  style  is  always  perfect,  and  the  thought 
always  monumental  in  its  proportions. 
The  Academy  wishing  to  honor  the  French 
tribune,  in  the  person  of  M.  Royer-Collard, 
enrolled  him  among  its  members,  in  1627. 

The  honest  but  feeble  Martignac  min- 
istry could  not  save  the  dynasty  :  the  Pc- 
lignac  ministry  completed  its  destruction. 
An  abyss  yawned  to  engulf  it,  when  M. 
Royer-Collurd,  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  the  organ  of  parliamentary  sove- 
reignty, crossed,  for  the  la&t  time,  the  thresh- 
old of  the  Tuilleries.  With  a  voice  al- 
ways grave,  but  at  that  moment  deeply 
agitated,  this  old  servant  of  legitimacy  pro- 
nounced it  arret  de  nwrt,  Collard  antici- 
pated a  revolution  as  little  as  did  Charles 
Tenth,  and  desired  it,  as  little :  but  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  the  Chamber  be- 
ing once  admitted  by  it,  and  rejected  by 
royalty,  the  revolution  ensued  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence ;  M.  Royer-Collard  was 
painfully  affected  by  it.  Being  nominated 
Vice-President  of  the  Chamber,  he  refused 
to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  signing  of  the  proces  trer- 
6a/.  When  all  was  at  length  consummat- 
ed, he  re-entered  the  Chamber,  but  sad, 
indifferent,  silent,  like  a  man  whose  polit- 
ical life  is  ended.  When  he  saw  the  very 
principle  of  the  peerage  assailed,  he  de- 
parted from  his  silence,  to  pour  forth  his 
indignation  against  the  triumphant  democ- 
racy ;  he  pronounced  the  funeral  eulogy  of 
Perier,  and  at  his  tomb  he  dared  to  sny,  that 
he  praised  him  especially,  for  having  nei- 
ther desired  nor  promoted  the  revolution 
of  July.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
laws  of  September,  he  defended,  for  the 
last,  time,  the  press,  which  foe  had  by  turns 
attacked  and  defended. 

He  has  not,  since  then,  appeared  at  the 
tribune :  he  goes  to  the  Chamber,  in  spite 
of  himself,  carried  thither  by  a  habit  of 
twenty-five  years'  duration :  when  there,  he 
mutters,  but  never  speaks.  The  politics, 
the  literature,  the  men,  and  the  things  of 
the  present  day  are  regarded  by  him  with 
one  sentiment — ^the  most  complete  con- 
tempt. The  present  generation  repays  his 
disdain  with  forgetfulness,  and  he  consoles 
himself  for  being  forgotten,  by  scoffing 
alike  at  his  frieudsi  his  admirers,  bis  ene* 
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inies  and  the  public :  for  it  is  not  one  of 
his  least  singular  traits,  that  he  unites  the 
most  solemn  gravity  with  the  most  cut- 
ting irony.  We  have  elsewhere  styled  M. 
Royer-Collard  the  Plato  of  the  doctrine, 
and  this  is  true  of  the  public,  majestic, 
and  calm  side  of  his  character  ;  in  private 
h3  is  rather  its  Aristophanes.  He  does 
nut  sharpen  the  mot  like  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
he  does  not  polish  it,  he  does  not  pre- 
pare it,  he  improvises  it.  As  it  occurs  to 
him,  so  he  expresses  it — cynical  or  gra- 
cious, it  matters  little:  and  these  mots  are 
the  more  highly  esteemed,  because  utter- 
ed with  a  majestic  calmness,  a  true  and 
simple  seriousness,  which  doubles  their 
value.  Thus  he  will  say  of  an  orator, 
whom  his  neighbor  calls  a  fool,  *'  He  is 
not  a  fool,  he  is  the  fool."  He  will  de- 
scribe two  statesman  thus  :  *'  Such  an  one 
has  not  the  sentiment  of  good  and  evil, 
such  an  one  has  it  but  goes  beyond  it." 
His  witticism,  concerning  the  Chamber 
in  the  times  of  the  Coalition,  is  well 
known :  '*  I  have  seen  better,  I  have  seen 
worse,  but  I  never  saw  such  an  one." 

This  epigrammatic  manner  does  not 
prevent  M.  Hoyer-Collard,  from  being  one 
of  the  kindest  and  best  dispositions,  one  ot 
the  hnest,  noblest  and  most  estimable  char- 
acters of  the  age.  His  private  life  is  ad- 
mirable for  its  purity  and  dignity.  A 
stranger  to  intrigue,  scorning  honors  and 
riches,  entirely  devoted  to  the  holy  domes- 
tic atiections,  severely  tried  in  these  affec- 
tions, by  the  recent  loss  of  a  beloved  daugh- 
ter, sustained  by  the  love  of  her  who  re- 
mains to  him,  the  noble  old  man  is  peace- 
fully closing  in  obscurity  a  glorious  life, 
whose  constant  thought  has  been  the  wel- 
fare and  greatness  of  his  country. 


Arch;eolooical  Museum  at  Atbbhi. — A  let- 
ter tVoiii  Atiieos,  of  November  14,  anys :  "The 
Government  has  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a 
national  Aruhsological  Museum,  in  which  are  to 
be  placed  the  various  antiques  at  present  d«  posit- 
ed in  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  as  well  as  all  that 
may  be  hereafter  discovered  or  purchased  by  the 
Stttie.  It  is  intended  to  unite  models  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  buildings  still  existing  in  Greece  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  us  casts  of  all  inscriptions  that 
are  now  to  be  seen  either  in  Greece  or  other 
countries,  copies  of  paintings,  Ac  ;  ao  that  the 
new  museum  will  contain,  either  in  original  or 
copii^s,  the  moat  remarkable  ohjects  remaining  of 
ancient  Greece.  Funds  are  to  be  applied  for  to 
the  Chambers  for  canying  out  this  design,  and 
the  new  museum  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Acropolis. 
— dflMsjuntiM. 
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From  tho  Furcisn  Qnaxtrrlj  Beriew. 

1.  The  Chinese  Repository.  Vols.  VII.— 
XII.     Canton.     1839-1843. 

2.  Lecture  on  the  War  with  China,  deliih 
ered  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  December,  1841.  By  the  Hon, 
John  Qnincy  Adams,  of  Massachusttts, 
United  States  of  America. 

3.  i1»  Aide-de-Catttp's  Recollections  of 
Service  in  China.  By  Captain  Arthur 
Cunynghame.  2  vols.  Loudon.  Saun* 
ders  and  Oiley.     1844. 

4.  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  and  Services  of 
the  Nemesis ;  from  the  Notes  of  CommO' 
dore  W.  U.  Hall,  R.  N.,  with  personal 
Observations  by  W.  D.  Bernard,  Esq., 
A.  M.  Oxon.  Second  Edition.  Lou- 
don :  Colburn.     1844. 

5.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Morrison 
Educational  Society  for  the  Year  end' 
ing  September  28,  1843.  Macao:  S. 
Wells  Williams.  .  1843. 

6.  Notices  of  China,  ^c.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Milne.     (Manuscript.) 

It  is  important  to  consider  at  the  present 
moment  tne  slate  of  our  relations,  com- 
mercial, political,  and  religious,  with  the 
Celestial  £mpire.  The  subject  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  new  ;  for  though  Cniiia, 
within  a  few  years,  has  attracted  a  great, 
though  not  a  disproportionate  share  of  pub- 
lic attention,  more  has  been  said  of  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  late  war — ^so 
calculated  to  strike  the  imagination  ;  more 
of  the  history — so  uncertain, — of  the  anti- 
quities— so  little  understood, — of  the  man- 
ners— so  quaint  and  apparently  barbarous 
— of  the  people ; — far  more  has  been  said 
of  all  these,  than  of  the  hopes  that  may  be 
legitimately  entertained,  of  profitable  inter- 
course with  our  new  allies.  Absolute  si* 
lence,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  maintained 
on  this  branch  of  the  question.  But  the 
speculations  indulged  in  have  generally 
been  so  vague  and  indeterminate  as  to  Dy 
the  grasp  of  criticism,  and  dissolve  if  sub* 
jected  to  the  operation  of  analysis.  WheA 
reduced  to  any  tangible  form,  ihey  invaria- 
bly present  themselves  in  some  such  shape 
as  this — that  wonderful  things  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. On  what  ground,  lew  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  inquire. 

Political  writers  in  England  are,  indeed, 
compelled  to  base  their  conclusions  re- 
specting China  upon  a  scanty  foundation* 
There  are  a  great  many  notions  floating 
up  and  down  in  society  that  are  useful  to 
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awaken  curiosity  and  promote  inquiry,  but] 
will  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  least  sys- 
tematical superstructure.  A  steady  gaze 
disperses  those  shadowy  materials,  and  re- 
veals the  extent  of  our  poverty.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  explain, 
but  in  some  slight  degree  to  remedy,  this 
state  of  things.  Though  many  of  the  valu- 
able facts  brought  home  by  those  who  figur- 
ed in  the  war,  or  in  the  negotiations  that 
accompanied  and  succeeded  it,  have  beer, 
suppressed  by  the  foreign  office,  a  good 
deal  has  transpired  in  printed  works, 
or  been  communicated  in  familiar  conver- 
sation. We  purpose  to  give  a  general 
sketch  of  the  relative  position  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  British  empiies,  principally 
with  the  object  of  leading  the  mind  of 
the  reader  to  contemplate  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  mutual  influence  they  are 
to  exercise.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
enter  into  detail.  It  will  be  impossible 
at  present  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  intercourse  that  is  to  exist 
henceforward. 

Few  persons  have  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  what  has  taken  place  in  China 
since  the  signing  of  the  supplementary 
treaty,  or  what  has  been  the  result  of  our 
commercial  operations  there.  No  more 
striking  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  the 
fact,  that  the  misrepresentations  of  a  French 
paper  with  respect  to  certain  provisions  of 
the  treaty  itself,  found,  a  little  while  ago, 
almost  implicit  credence  in  England ;  at 
least  a  great  many  mercantile  men,  toge- 
ther with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public,  were  deceived ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til Sir  Henry  Poitinger  himself,  at  the  din- 
ner given  him  by  the  merchants  of  the  City 
of  London — and  this  by  the  bye  was  the  only 
plain  piece  of  information  that  ventured  to 
present  itself  amidst  the  crowd  of  courtly 
compliments  on  that  occasion — distinctly 
denied  that  any  blunder  had  been  made  by 
us,  or  any  advantage  gained  by  the  Chinese. 
It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  similar  evi- 
dences of  the  popular  ignorance,  which  is 
▼ery  extensively  shared  even  by  the  press. 
Among  the  honorable  exceptions  we  may 
particularize  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,' 
which,  in  its  view  of  the  money  market 
and  summary  of  city  new.**,  as  well  as  else- 
where, exhibits  great  familiarity  with  all 
questions  relative  to  the  China  trade. 

In  discussing  the  present  posture  of  af- 
fairs, we  cannot  altogether  avoid  saying 
something  of  the  war,  just  as  it  is  difficult 
lo  contemplate  a  calm  without  recurring  to 
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the  storip  that  preceded.     We  are  invited 
to  do  so  by  two  works  which  have  recently 
made  their  appearance.    One  of  these  is  by 
Captain  Arthur  Cunynghame,  and  merits 
the  name  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  book, 
quite  such  a  book  as  one  would  like  to  read 
about  a  country  of  which  we  had  never  be- 
fore heard,  and  might  never  wish  to  hear 
again,  incomplete,  of  course,  with  reference 
to  the  general  subject,  but  quite  satisfactory 
as  far  as  it  goes.     Interspersed  throughcut, 
are  capital  anecdotes,  comic  stories,  and 
amusing  personal  adventures ;  but  there  is 
also  a  good  deal  of  political  information  com- 
municated carelessly,  as  if  the  writer  was 
not  anxious  to  show  that  he  had  thcught 
much  of  the  subject.     Occasionally  there 
are  passages  of  a  higher  strain,  in  which 
Captain    Cunynghame,    irresistibly    influ- 
enced by  his  subject,  approaches  the  dig- 
nity of  history.     There  is  noeflcirt  observ- 
able, but  the  reader's  mind  suddenly  feels 
itself  carried    along   and   kindled    by  the 
sparks  of  enthusiasm  that  pass  into  it  like 
the  electric  fluid,  through  the  .medium  of 
ink   and  paper.     The  description   of  the 
ascent  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  impresses 
us  with  a  very  high  idea  of  the  author's 
powers.     The  topic  certainly  was  worthy 
to  employ  the  pen   of  a  Thucydides.     A 
whole  fleet  and  army,  brought  from  the  op- 
posite quarter  of  the  globe,  projected  into 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  largest  of  empires,  up 
a  stream  famous  for  violent  currents,  never 
before  stemmed   by  any   European   craft, 
whose  banks   bristled  with   batteries   and 
frowned  with  fortifications,  was  a  glorious 
picture  to  portray.     The  sucre>8ion  of  vic- 
tories, made  brighter  by  the  clemency  and 
humanity  of  the  victors;  the  approach  to  a 
capital  once  so  vast  and  populous,  now  so 
abject  in  itself,  and  yet  encircled   by  so 
much  of  its  former  reputation,  that  those 
who  have  eyes  cannot  see,  and  will  persist, 
despite  the  evince  of  their  senses,  in  believ- 
ing it  still  to  count  its  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants; the  turn  of  circumstances  by  which 
this  mysterious  city  was  permitted  to  re- 
main unentered  by  a  British  army,  though 
encamped  without  its  walls;  the  negotia- 
tions that  ensued ;  and  the  final  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  with  an  emperor,  now  humbled, 
but  who  until  then  had  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  equal  upon  earth — these  are  sub- 
jects of  the  deepest  interest,  and  are  related 
admirably  by  Captain  Cunynghame.     All, 
therefore,  who  would  pursue  the  same  vivid 
and  animated  account  of  the  splendid  clos- 
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ing  scene  of  the  Chinese  war  roust  neces> 
sarily  resort  to  his  volumes. 

Another  work  of  great  value  is  the  nar- 
rative of  the  voyage  of  the  Nemesis,  sent 
out  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  utility  of 
iron  steamers,  as  implements  of  war,  in  the 
eastern  seas.  It  was  a  tine  idea  so  to  group 
the  events  of  the  struggle  round  the  vessel 
that  took  such  an  active  part  in  it,  as  to 
render  it  in  some  sort  the  hero  of  the 
piece.  An  epic  interest  is  thus  imparted 
to  the  work  which  could  have  been  derived 
from  no  other  source.  The  simple  an- 
nouncement of  the  idea  awakens  curiosity  ; 
and  the  execution,  while  it  cannot  be  said 
to  exceed,  certainly  does  not  fall  short  of 
expectation.  Though  the  writer,  Mr.  fier- 
nard,  lacks  much  of  that  power  of  imagina- 
tion which  would  have  enabled  Fenimore 
Cooper  to  infuse  life  into  the  Nemesis,  and 
force  us  to  sympathize  with  her  as  if  she 
were  a  moral  personage,  yet  he  has  good 
historical  abilities,  relates  with  considera- 
ble vivacity,  and  intersperses  judiciously, 
though  with  a  sparing  hand,  many  really 
philosophical  remarks. 

The  fault  of  both  these  writers  is  a  cer- 
tain timidity  when  they  have  to  deal  with 
the  future.  The  majesty  of  the  Chinese 
empire  overawes  their  minds,  and  they  un- 
willingly perform  a  sort  of  intellectual 
koutou  before  it.  In  this,  however,  they 
are  not  singular.  It  has  become  the  fashion 
to  abdicate  the  use  of  reason  on  entering 
the  Chinese  seas.  Persons  who  can  think 
justly  on  almost  any  other  topic,  become 
bewildered  when  they  approach  the  Celes- 
tial Etnptre.  Sensible  men — men  who  are 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
their  household  affairs — are  not  ashamed  to 
chatter  about  eternal,  or  quasi-eternal, 
Chinese  dynasties,  the  roost  modern  of 
which  began  before  the  birth  of  history. 
Those  whose  orthodoxy  prevents  them  from 
falling  into  this  absurd  strain,  date  the 
commencement  of  Chinese  national  ex- 
istence from  '  the  first  dispersion  of  man- 
kind.' All  seem  to  agree  in-representing  the 
Celestials  as  an  anomalous  people,  possessed 
of  a  sort  of  god-like  immutability  ;  and  in 
ascribing  to  them  the  invention  of  almost 
every  art,  science,  and  convenience  that 
ever  has  been  invented.  Criticism  be- 
comes powerless  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
shores  of  China,  as  if  stupefied  by  the  va- 
pors of  opium ;  and  implicit  credence  is 
placed  in  the  histories,  chronologies,  and 
traditions  of  a  people  eminently  distinguish- 
ed for  lying  and  deceit.  With  the  fact  star- 
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ing  them  in  the  face,  that  the  htstories, 
chronologies,  and  traditions  of  the  Chinese 
become  more  minute,  more  full  of  details, 
in  proportion  as  they  recede  into  antiquity, 
few  ever  venture  to  question  their  accuracy- 
Persons  remarkable  for  incredulity  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  travel  to  Eastern  Asia 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  for  belief  inherent  in 
every  mind,  and  take  for  granted  whatever 
is  advanced  in  the  imperfect  and  inartificial 
language  of  the  Chinese.  On  its  assertions, 
scholars  and  philologists  build  back  a  cause- 
way into  the  past,  which  retires,  leaving  dy- 
nasties, kingdoms,  empires,  epochs,  the  de- 
luge, the  creation  itself,  on  either  hand,  until 
it  penetrates,  supported  on  the  airy  founda- 
tions of  fancy,  so  far  back  into  the  un- 
fathomable abysses  of  time,  that  the  weary 
and  exhausted  mind  at  length  refuses  to  fol- 
low it  any  longer ! 

All  this,  however,  would  be  harmless 
enough,  did  not  the  influence  of  such  a 
habit  of  thought  extend  to  political  dis- 
cussions. When  one  bold  set  of  btatesmen, 
far  in  advance  of  their  age,  had  determined 
to  measure  the  strength  of  the  British  em- 
pire against  the  colossal  power  of  Eastern 
Asia,  the  greater  parter  part  of  the  world 
stood  appalled.  What  temerity!  what 
rashness!  what  unheard-of  hardihood! 
War  with  four  hundred  millions  of  men!-* 
with  one  third  of  the  human  race!*  Why 
the  mind  of  man  never  in  the  drunkenness 
of  its  pride  conceived  so  impossible  an  en- 
terprise !  We  are  giants  it  is  true,  but  can 
we  do  battle  with  the  gods  ? — Such  was  the 
language  of  the  enemies  of  the  liberal  ad- 
ministration. Even  many  of  its  friends 
trembled  for  the  consequences  of  the  im- 
prudent undertaking,  and  he  was  consider- 
ed rather  an  eccentric  individual,  who  did 

*  On  the  lubjectof  the  population  of  China  ws 
have  at  present  no  space  to  enter.  But  we  can- 
not refrain  from  copying  an  extract  out  of  a  clever 
little  manuscript  esituy,  written  by  Ashing,  one  of 
the  lads  in  the  Morrison  School  at  Macuo,  as  a 
theme,  to  exhibit  his  acquaintance  with  the  Cng- 
lisli  language : 

*|I  have  often  read  and  heard  descriptions  of 
China,  which  represented  it  as  being  a  wide 
country  situate  in  the  south-eastern  port  of  Aii«t 
and  shut  up  for  many  ages,  and  that  therefore  H 
was  not  much  known.  It  baa  been  suppoaed  that 
China  is  the  moat  populous  country,  and  contaias 
a  third  part  of  the  population  of  the  world,  hot 
this  is  not  true,  for  the  people  were  numbered  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Emperor  Hin-Lung,  and  tbs 
amount  did  not  exceed  fifty  millions.  ItoiHybe 
increased  since  that  time,  but  it  is  tnpossibla  for 
the  census  to  have  multiplied  to  the  number  oT 
two  hundred  and  siity  millions,  that  is,  a  third 
part  of  the  computed  population  of  the  world." 
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not  despair  of  the  comniouweQlth.     A  vast 
party  id  this  countryy  numbering  many  po- 
liticians of  distinguidhed   ability,  hungry 
after  place,  led  on  by  the  eager  desire  of 
power,  and  the  keen   appetite  for  emolu- 
ment, blinded  by  ignorance  or  anger,  join- 
ed in  one  long  savage  howl  against  the  war. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
the  movement  which  took  place  was  hypo- 
critical.   There  was  a  general  impression 
abroad  that  we  had  neither  the  power  nor 
the  right  on  our  side.     The  mass  of  the 
people  was  deceived.     A  few  self-devoted 
persons    undertook,  on    that  occasion   to 
bear  the  whole  burden,  the  entire  respon- 
sibility, of  the    falsehoods  it    was   found 
expedient  to  utter.     By  these  men  all  the 
fabulous  history   and  statistics    of  China 
were   brought  forward  to  witness  against 
those  wise  statesmen  who  had  so  accurately 
calculated  the  might  of  the  country  whose 
destinies  they  wielded.    The  awful  phan- 
tom of  Chinese  omnipotence  and  diuturnity, 
was  conjured  up  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  frighten  the  ministers  from  their  posts ; 
and  the  attempt  all  but  succeeded.     It  was 
only  by  a  majority  of  nine  that  the  British 
Parliament  declared  that  this  country  was 
competent  to  engage  in  war  with  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire,  and  that  it  was  not  better 
to  trade  than  to  fight  with  a  people,  who 
every  day  waxed  more  insolent  and  more 
profuse  of  outrage  towards  us.      On  the 
continent,  the  same  awe,  based  on  the  same 
ignorance,  existed  to  give  countenance  to 
different  passions.     It  was  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  the  tide  of  conquest,  which  we 
^  had  been  so  long  pouring  over  Asia,  would 
^  impotently  break  against  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  be  probably  rolled 
back  with  tenfold  fury  upon  us.     And  here 
we  must  do  justice  to  an  American,  no  less 
a  person  than  John  Quincy  Adams,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  popular  feeling  against  us  at 
the  time,  boldly  stood  forward  in  a  public 
]ecture-room,  and  refused  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  justice  of  our  cause,  or  the  effica- 
cy of  our  arms.     At  that  time  this  argued 
no  mean  self-confidence,  no  small  amount  of 
4x>litical  knowledge,  and  it^is  therefore  worth 
while  to  record  the  fact,  though  the  com- 
position we  allude  to,  vigorous  and  mascu- 
line as  it  is,  is  deformed  in  almost  ^very 
page  by  instances  of  atrocious  bad  taste. 

In  considering  the  present  state  of  our 
relations  with  China,  we  must  look  beyond 
the  cabinet  of  the  diplomatist.  We  must 
comprise  the  interest  of  two  whole  em- 
pires within  our  view.  Political  arrange- 1 
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mentSy  however  subtle  the  negotiations  by 
which  they  are  brought  about,  or  what  skill 
soever  is  displayed  in  their  construction, 
are  important  only  from  their  influence  on 
the  happiness  of  nations.     It  would  be  mat- 
ter of  mere  curiosity  to  know  that  we  are 
now  at  liberty  to  trade  with  five  Chinese 
poru  instead  of  one,  that  we  are  permitted 
to   appoint   consuls,  that  British  ehips  of 
war  are  to  be  stationed   along  the  coast, 
that. changes  have  taken  place  in  the  com- 
mercial tariffs  of  the  empire,  did  we  not 
expect  to  derive  some  important  advantag^ 
therefrom.     All  who  rercember  the  riots 
in  the  manufacturing  districts   in    1842, 
produced  purely  and  simply  by  want  of  a 
foreign  market  of  sufficient  extent,  will  ac- 
knowledge the  intimate  connexion  of  exter- 
nal policy  and  commercial  treaties  with  tlie 
domestic  concerns  of  the   country.     We 
are  in  this  sense  dependent  upon  foreigners. 
If  they  refuse  to  buy  what  we  have  to  sell, 
we  must  perish,  or,  at  least,  sink  amidst 
mighty  convulsions  to  the  level  of  a  fourth- 
rate  state.     The    industrial  spirit  of  this 
country,  when  it  accorded  with  the  ambi* 
tious  projects  of  its  rulers,  was  sufilered  to 
develop  itself  with  amazing  rapidity.    This 
it  was  that  widened  the  basis  of  our  em- 
pire.    On  this  our  fame,  our  power,  our 
wealth,  our  general  prosperity,  our  hopes  of 
still  increasing  happiness,  depend.    It  is  not 
an  instrument  that  can  be  used  to  effect  a 
particular  purpose,  and  then  thrown  away. 
We  must  retain  and  continue  to   use   it. 
There  is  no  other  alternative  but  this  or 
destruction.      The  vast  populatic  n   it  has 
created  cannot  be  got  rid  of.     It  cannot 
emigrate,   cannot  turn    to  other  employ- 
ments, will  not  consent  to  go  out  of  the 
world.     We  are  under  a  necessity,  there- 
fore, of  continuing  to  trade  in  the  produce 
of  our  manufacturing  industry.      Unwise 
and  iniquitous  laws,  it  is  true,  are  fast  clos- 
ing most  of  the  ports  of  the  world  against 
us.     Europe,  in  retaliation  of  the  enormous 
impost  we  lay  upon  its  staple  produce,  corn, 
is  building  up  along  its  shores  a  wall  of 
tariff},  more  impenetrable  than  the  Chinese 
wall ;  the  example  is  reflected  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Atlantic.     Our  merchants 
know  not  which  way  to  turn.     Driven  from 
one  market  after  another,  they  are  crowds 
inff  the  ports  of  Brazil  with  their  ships 
laden  with  goods  for  admission  at  the  low 
duty,  before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  ex- 
cludes us  from  that  quarter  also. 

This  state  of  things  is  not  of  recent  oc- 
currence.   The  description,  in  its  general 
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features,  applies  to  almost  any  period  with- 
in the  last  eight  year:^.  The  crisis,  which 
produced  the  hgitation  against  the  corn- 
Jaws  and  the  disturbances  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  was  mainly  warded  off  by  the  news 
of  the  commercial  treaty  with  China. 
Hope,  which  had  almost  been  extinguished 
in  the  breasts  of  our  manufacturers  and 
capitalists,  was  again  revived.  The  ener- 
gies of  Englishmen  are  not  easily  broken 
down.  Once  more  heavy  volumes  of  smoke 
blackened  the  atmosphere  of  our  midland 
counties  ;  once  more  the  quick  sharp  stroke 
of  the  steam-engine  resounded  amidst  the 
hills  of  Lancashire;  warehouses,  ciammed 
with  hitherto  unsaleable  commodities,  were 
emptied ;  there  was  a  commotion  among 
the  operatives,  among  their  roasters,  among 
the  merchants,  and  among  their  clerks; 
wagons  and  vans  and  carts  crowded  the 
road  to  Liverpool ;  ships  that  had  lain  lazily 
in  the  dock  for  years  deserted  except  by  a 
solitary  guardian,  began  to  teem  with  life; 
enormous  cargoes  were  taken  in  ;  the  can- 
vass was  spread,  and  a  whole  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen sailed  across  the  ocean  towards 
that  £1  Dorado,  whence  it  was  expected  we 
were  to  derive  the  restoration  of  our  former 
prosperity.  Anxious  were  the  hours,  the 
days,  the  weeks,  the  months,  that  elapsed, 
while  these  ships  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  Many  desponded,  others, 
amidst  their  fears,  beheld  bright  visions  of 
future  prosperity.  We  know  not  what 
streams  of  wealth  were  to  flow  from  the 
wounded  flanks  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
So  great  was  the  delusion  in  some  minds, 
that  they  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  deci- 
sion of  our  discomfited  foes,  that  we  were 
merely  '  outside  barbarians,'  and  that  the 
dawn  of  real  prosperity  was  to  break  upon 
us  from  behind  the  curtains  that  had  been 
withdrawn  from  this  mysterious  empire  of 
the  East  All  who  watched  the  course  of 
public  affairs  during  those  anxious  times  will 
agree  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture. 
It  is  well  remembered  that,  even  to  venture 
a  hint  of  the  possibility  that  those  fond  ex- 
pectations might  prove  groundless,  was 
considered  the  mark  of  an  ill-disposed  and 
cynical  disposition,  desirous  of  inflicting 
unnecessary  pain.  The  public,  however 
doubtful,  however  agitated,  however  prone 
to  despond,  was  not  tolerant  of  evil  pro- 
phets. It  was  dwelt  upon  and  repeated,  that 
nothing  but  prodigious  and  unheard-of  ad- 
vantage was  to  be  derived  from  a  new 
commerce  with  '  one  third  of  the  human 
race  t'    The  principles  of  political  eeono- 
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my  forbade  any  other  supposition.  The 
thing  was  Leyond  a  doubt, — and  yet  many 
doubted,  there  was  many  an  anxious  heart, 
many  an  eager  and  watchful  eye,  when  the 
least  particle  of  news  arrived, — many  a 
prayer  was  delivered  up  in  secret  for  the 
prosperous  issue  of  that  great  speculation, 
in  which  a  nation's  welfare  was  supposed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  be  at  stake.  And 
much  did  really  depend,  much  still  de- 
pends, on  the  event.  No  slight  interests 
were  involved.  A  second  complete  stag* 
nation  of  business,  the  result  of  over-pro- 
duction, stimulated  by  too  great  hope,  and 
yet  not  commensurate  with  the  vociferous 
demand  for  labor,  would  certainly,  at  the 
present  moment,  convulse  society  to  its 
very  base,  and  endanger  our  internal  peace, 
if  not  our  national  safety. 

Well,  time  wore  on.  Advices  came  one 
afler  another  of  the  safe  arrival,  with  no 
more  than  the  usual  casualties,  of  the  va- 
rious cargoes  in  China.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  wide  market  that  had 
been  expected  was  not  to  be  found  imme- 
diately. But  the  political  arrangements 
were  not  quite  completed ;  the  consuls  had 
not  yet  been  stationed  at  the  various  ports ; 
the  Chinese  had  not,  as  yet,  acquired  confi- 
dence in  us,  or  in  their  own  government ; 
it  was  not  yet  quite  certain  that  the  treaty 
was  rightly  understood  by  both  parties; 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  were  not 
yet  quite  healed ;  the  hong  merchants  were 
disposed  to  throw  obstacles  in  our  way; 
the  linguists  appeared  in  the  character  of 
extortioners : — all  these,  and  many  more, 
were  the  reasons  brought  forward  to  ex- 
plain why,  as  the  vast  fleet  of  merchant- 
men came  successively  to  anchor,  there 
was  found  to  be  no  demand  for  what  they 
brought.  Next  it  was  discovered  that 
warehouses  were  not  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money.  This  was  attributed,  sometimes  to 
the  evil  disposition  of  the  authorities,  some- 
times to  the  cabals  of  the  hong  merchants. 
But  these  difliculties  were  gradually  over- 
come, and  a  few  small  channels  of  trade 
were  opened  to  draw  off  the  immense  ac- 
cumulation of  merchandise  that  every  day 
increased. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  various  commercial  transactions 
at  Chusan,  Hongkong,  and  the  ports  on 
the  coast,  where  purchases  to  any  amount 
were  made.  We  have  here  only  to  deal 
with  the  general  facts  of  the  case.  Certain 
it  is,  that  whatever  bargains  were  conclud- 
ed, the  supply  of  goods  from  Europe   far 
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exceeded  the  demand.  Every  fresh  sail 
that  appeared  in  the  offing  was  looked  upon 
as  an  intruder ;  and  matters  came  at  last  to 
such  a  point,  that  scarcely  any  traffic  at  all 
coald  be  carried  on  in  most  articles,  ex- 
cept at  rainouB  prices.  The  present  state 
of  trade  seems  to  be,  that  the  Chinese 
market  is  supplied  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
British  goods  that  will  not  sell,  not  because 
the  people  cannot  buy,  but  because,  in  the 
first  place,  we  will  not  take  what  they  have 
to  offer ;  and,  secondly,  because  foreigners, 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  manufacturing 
in  a  country  where  food  is  cheap,  begin 
already,  taking  advantage  of  the  clause  in- 
troduced by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  into  the 
supplementary  treaty,  to  compete  success- 
fully with  us.  Formerly,  the  Americans 
used  to  pay  for  their  tea-charges  with  bills 
upon  London,  which  were,  in  course  of  bu- 
siness, handed  to  the  English;  now  they 
send,  instead,  their  own  manufactures.  It 
is  well  known  that  they  have  negotiated  a 
treaty  on  the  same  terms  with  ourselves, 
and  obtained  besides  a  slight  concession  on 
lead.  Saxon  and  Belgian  ladies'  cloth, 
moreover,  now  goes  out  packed  as  English, 
and  is  eagerly  bought,  in  consequence  •(* 
its  cheapness,  by  the  Chinese.  Our  wool- 
len trade,  long  on  the  decline,  has  been  al- 
most extinguished  by  the  influx  of  Russian 
goods  from  the  north.  Tn  short,  instead  of 
our  being,  as  we  ought  to  have  been,  the 
chief  gainers  by  the  opening  of  China,  there 
seems  every  probability  that  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  stand  by,  and  see  others  gath- 
er where  we  have  sown. 

Our  agents  in  China,  when  they  perceiv- 
ed the  turn  events  were  taking,  did  not  de- 
spair, but  began  to  consider  what  could  be 
the  reason  of  the  sad  disappointment  which 
they  would  have  to  communicate  to  their 
employers  at  home.  At  first,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  they  attributed  it  to  insufficient, 
though  co-operative  causes.  Finding  that 
the  French  and  Swiss  chintzes  were  prefer- 
red to  ours,  and  that  for  many  kinds  of 
goods,  as  Paisley  and  Manchester  ging- 
hams, figured  jaconets,  satteens,  &c.,  there 
was  scarcely  any  demand,  they  wrote  that 
an  ill-judged  assortment  of  goods  had  been 
made,  that  coals  had  been  sent  to  Newcas- 
tle,'that  we  htd  committed  a  mistake  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Glasgow  manufacturers, 
when  they  forwarded  muslins  adorned  with 
the  images  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  even 
meui  to  the  Mohamedans  of  Central  Asia 
for  turbans.  But  a  suspicion  was  soon 
pretty  generally  entertained  that  this  was 
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not  the  sole  or  principal  reason  of  the  un- 
promising aspect  of  affairs,  and  by  degrees 
the  light  of  truth  began  to  break  in  upon 
most  minds.  In  order  to  impart  this  to  our 
readers  also,  we  must  here  touch,  very 
slightly  indeed,  upon  the  state  of  society  in 
the  Celestial  Empire;  for  British  inter- 
course is  destined  to  affect,  not  a  few  ports 
and  towns  only,  but  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree the  whole  population.  We  have  seen 
the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Chinese  trade 
with  the  prosperity  of  our  humbler  classes, 
and  the  consequent  importance  of  its  inflv- 
ence  on  our  foreign  policy.  The  same 
principles  must  be  applied  to  China.  Eve- 
ry one  of  its  institutions,  every  member  of 
its  body  politic,  is  connected  by  some 
thread  or  other  with  the  interests  immedi- 
ately affected  by  its  commerce.  The  men- 
tion of  that  repulsive  subject,  which  we 
shall  dwell  on  as  briefly  as  possible — the 
opium  trade — will  make  this  evident  to  all. 
One  of  the  staple  articles  of  our  trade,  if 
we  were  to  discuss  it  in  its  various  relations, 
moral  and  physical,  would  more  than  occu- 
py our  whole  space.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  this  drug  exerts  a  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  Chinese,  and  that  the 
authorities,  as  well  as  moralists  of  the  em- 
pire, are  right  in  interfering  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  its  consumption.  Some, 
who  long  ago  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
wished  to  employ  it  as  a  weapon  to  vilify 
the  Indian  government.  An  outcry  was 
raised  as  if  that  government  was  specially 
interested  in  corrupting  the  Chinese  people. 
The  questions  were  never  asked — '  Can  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  opium  be  put  a  stop 
to  in  India?'  and, '  Is  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  more  likely  to  increase  or  to  di- 
minish its  sale  V  Those  who  did  not  object 
to  our  deriving  a  revenue  from  ardent  spir- 
rits  in  this  country,  thought  it  highly  crim- 
inal to  make  a  profit  of  opium  in  Asia. 
Few,  besides,  paused  to  reflect  that  the 
drug  could  be  grown  in  other  soils,  and 
nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  within  the 
limits  of  China  itself;  and  that^  in  fact,  ev- 
ery interruption  in  the  supply  from  us  caus- 
ed new  fields  of  poppies  to  bloom  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  mandarins  themselves. 

The  extreme  avidity  of  the  Chinese  for 
the  demoralizing  indulgence  in  opium  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  for  no  other 
foreign  commodity  will  (hey  consent  to  part 
with  their  sycee  stiver,  unless  we  except  the 
commodity  of  peace  which  was  lately  pui 
heavily  for  in  specie  by  their  government. 
'All  the  money  in  the  country  e^ibits  a  ten- 
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dency  to  flow  forth  in  exchange  for  opium. 
The  tide  has  long  been  setting  with  a  strong 
ebb  from  the  remotest  depths  of  the  Mongo- 
lian provinces,  from  the  wild  and  barbarous 
regions  that  lean  against  the  central  plateau 
of  Asia,  toward  the  coast,  where  the  greater 
part  of  it,  unless  some  change  takes  place  iu 
manners  or  policj,  will  by  degrees  collect 
to  be  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  ancient  laws  of  the  empire,  forbidding 
the  opening  of  certain  extensive  mines  in 
the  tea  districts,  must  then  be  abandoned, 
Q^a  monstrous  nominal  value  be  put  upon 
silver,  which   would   speedily  bring   back 
bullion  into  the  country  at  the  expense  of 
its  industry.     This  circumstance — the  dis- 
appearance of  the  money  we  mean,  for  the 
Chinese  were  incapable  of  foreseeing  all  the 
consequences    of    what    they    deprecated 
merely  from  a  blind  attachment  to  the  sym- 
bol of  wealth — had  long  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  financial  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    Memorials  from  divers  learned 
mandarins  were  presented  setting  forth  in 
flowery  language  the  evils  of  the  constant 
drain  that  existed  on  the  resources  of  the 
country.     Counter-memorials,    magnifying 
the  blessings  of  intercourse  with   foreign- 
ers, and  wisely  recommending  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  opium  trade  in  order  to  bring  it 
within  the  control  of  government,  also  found 
their  way  to  the  imperial  footstool.     These 
emanated  from  a  party  sincerely  desirous  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
headed  by  the   empress,  who  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  her  husband.     Her 
counsels  for  a  time  prevailed,  and  a  strong 
disposition  began  to  be  manifested  in  favor 
of  liberal  measures.     But  the  old  bigoted 
spirit  of  the  Chinese  took  the  alarm,  and  al 
lying  itself  with  the  contemptible  jealousies 
of  the  court,'the  fears  of  the  financiers,  and 
the  natural  aflections  of  the  emperor,  whose 
son  died  about  this  time  from  the  eflfects  of 
the  noxious  pipe  in  his  very  palace,  succeed- 
ed in  creating  a  wide-spread,  though  for  the 
most  part  hypocritical,  agitation  against  opi- 
um.   Edict  after  edict  was  promulgated. 
Peath  was  threatened.   Blood  soon  began  to 
flow.    Executions    were    multiplied.     A 
reign  of  terror  darkened  the  face  of  the 
land.    Every  external  symptom  accordingly 
of  national  excitement  manifested  itself. 
The  order  had  gone  forth  that  all  the  world 
should  be  moral.    Whoever  wished  to  curry 
favor  undertook  to  be  the  adjutant  of  gov- 
ernment.   Mandarins,  with  buttons  of  ill 
colors,  turned  informants  against  the  mean* 
est  offenders.  The  temperance  movement  in 
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Ireland  seemed  repeated  on  a  grand  scalf. 
Millions  affected  to  abjure  the  habit.  But 
the  u  hole  change  was  on  the  surff^.  Men 
gave  up  their  pipes  to  government,  and 
bought  new  ones.  The  drug  was  smuggled 
in  with  greater  secrecy,  in  increased  quan- 
tities, and  at  a  higher  price.  If  it  happened 
that  perchance  there  was  one  sincere  hon- 
est reformer  in  any  trading  town  who  would 
not  wink  at  the  introduction  of  opium,  trans- 
actions took  place  by  night,  in  dark  coves 
and  solitary  creeks,  where  the  precious 
chests  were  exchanged,  beneath  the  6hadow 
of  rocks  or  out  on  the  lonely  sea-beach,  far 
from  the  habitations  of  man,  for  that  eiWer 
which  so  much  stress  was  laid  on  retaining. 
A  single  little  vesesl  has  been  known  to  re- 
turn to  India,  from  one  of  these  romantic 
excursions,  with  seventy  thousand  poundb' 
weight  of  true,  genuine,  unadulterated  sy 
cee.  So  the  export  of  bullion  continued, 
and  the  people  smoked  in  their  sleeves, 
and  laughed  in  them  too,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
cessant exertions  and  incessant  proclama- 
tions of  the  government.  Such  is  the  ineri- 
table  issue  of  any  attempt  to  force  a  change 
in  manners,  in  opposition  to  taste  and  habit 
It  remains  to  show  the  connexion  of  this 
movement  with  the  European  trade. 

This  may  be  done  in  a  few  words.    Find- 
ing that  whilst  any  commerce  was  carried  on, 
the  contraband  traffic  in  opium  would  con- 
tinue, the  emperor  sought  to  frighten  away 
ail  foreigners  from  his  shores.     That  this 
was  not  done  with  Japanese  inexorability, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  a  vast  population  iu 
the  tea-districts  was  interested  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  legitimate  trade.    Still  the 
war  was  produced  which  resulted  in  the 
well-known  treaties  from  which  such  vast 
benefits  are  expected  to  flow.    That  such 
will  not  be  the  case  we  do  not  assert.    Al- 
most every  requisite  condition  for  prosperous 
commerce  is  now  found  in  China.    Though 
the  emperor  and  most  of  his  court  may  be 
sullen  in  their  acquiescence,  the  people,  es- 
pecially those  who  are  not  of  Tartar  descent, 
gladly  hail  the  prospect  of  increased  inter- 
course with  us.     Among  the  poor,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ruffianly  population  ofCin- 
ton,  there  is  every  where  manifested  greilt 
gooid-will ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  where- 
ever  we  had  occasion,  during  the  war,  to 
make  any  prolonged  stay,  we  invariably  left 
a  good  impression  behind.    Those  who  had 
once  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  British  role, 
looked  forward  with  horror  to  the  prospect 
of  returning  under  the  yoke  of  the  manda- 
rins.   This  b  the  testinonj,  not  of  persons 
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who  write  under  the  eye  of  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, but  of  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
who  express  themselves  with  the  freedom  of 
confidential  intercourse.  We  lay  no  stress 
on  the  floating  rumors  to  be  picked  up  at 
Hong-Kong,  Macao,  or  Canton,  basing  our 
conclusions  entirely  on  the  accounts  of  ac- 
tual eye-witnesses.  The  immense  rush  of 
colonists  to  the  first-named  place,  and  the 
sudden  rise  into  importance  of  Victoria 
city,  speak  volumes  for  the  light  in  which 
we  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese.  As  to 
their  willingness  to  trade,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Before  the  free  ports  could  be  opened, 
a  mart  was  established  at  Chusan,  where  a 
certain  amount  of  business,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  alluded  to,  was  done ; 
and  twelve  months  prior  to  the  actual  formal 
opening  of  the  trade  at  Ningpo,  a  *  foreign 
goods  warehouse*  was  set  up  in  the  city. 

With  respect  to  the  increased  facilities 
afforded  by  the  treaty,  much  might  be  said ; 
but  it  is  self-evident  that  so  vast  an  empire 
could  not  be  properly  supplied  with  goods 
by  one  channel,  obstructed  by  a  vexatious 
monopoly.  The  principal  demand  for  our 
Itne  ^oods  has  always  existed  in  the  province 
of  Keang-soo,  where  stands  that  abode  of 
luxury,  that  palace  of  pleasure,  that  focus  of 
wealth,  fashion,  and  dissipation,  the  city  of 
Su-chau-fu.  By  our  admission  into  the 
port  of  Shang-hai,  we  can  approach  by  sea 
within  seventy  miles  of  this  important  mar- 
ket for  our  goods.  Formerly  every  thing 
came  via  Canton,  by  the  route  whose  diffi- 
culties are  described  so  graphically  by  the 
quaint  and  ingenious  Navarelie,  and  that 
admirably  ndioe  writer,  Father  Ripa.  A 
mi>re  modern  traveller,  the  Rev.  William  C. 
Milne,  who  has  not  yet  appeared  before  the 
public,*  observes  in  a  document  which  he 
has  placed  in  our  hands : 

"  I  was  peculiarly  struck,  in  my  inland  jour- 
ney, with  the  amazing  ditficulties  which  the 
merchants  of  China  have  had  to  encounter,  in 
the  carriage  of  goods  into  the  interior  from  the 
port  of  Canton,— across  lofty  gaps  or  passes, 
along  rapi  3  and,  in  the  summer-season,  shallow 
rivers, — often  on  tne  shoulders  of  both  men  and 
women, — and  against  wind  and  current  I 
have  seen  more  than  half^-dozen  boats  stuck 

•  A  work  from  his  pen  will,  however,  very 
shortly  appear,  and  we  are  lure  from  his  ability, 
and  the  almost  unexampled  opportunities  he 
has  eajoved,  it  will  meet  with  great  success.  He 
travelled  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  the 
interior,  disguised  as  a  Chinese,  which  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  enabled  him  to  do  with 
the  greater  profit. 
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fast  in  the  centre  of  a  river  (nil  laden  with  Eu- 
ropean goods  bought  up  at  Canton),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deficiency  of  water.  This 
enormous  expenditure  of  time,  labor,jpatience, 
and  money,  tne  merchants  deeply  feel ;  and 
now  that  tney  will  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  all 
this  labor  and  toil,  by  direct  communicatioa 
with  our  merchants  and  shipping  at  the  free 
ports,  the  run  for  our  trade  will  be.  I  believe,  in 
a  few  years  almost  overwhelming." 

Another  traveller,  who  travelled  along  the 
coast  from  Nankin  to  Canton,  describes  the 
ridges  of  mountains,  occurring  at  intervals, 
as  almost  impassable,  so  that  the  impedi- 
ments to  trade  in  that  direction  must  have 
been  enormous.  A  single  instance  may 
suffice  to  show  how  effectually  our  manu- 
factures were  prevented  from  percolating 
through  the  whole  empire;  glass  bottles  were 
looked  upon  as  objects  of  wonder  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nankin,  when  exhibited  by 
our  troops! 

"  I  remember,"  continues  Mr.  Milne,  "  dur- 
ing the  same  journey,  asking  a  barber  on  the 
borders  of  Canton  orovince  what  the  tea  mer- 
chants were  doing  f  He  replied :  <  Why,  ma- 
ny of  them  are  holding  back.  They  hear  that 
the  foreigners  are  going  to  trade  at  Shang-hai 
and  other  ports ;  and,  as  they  will  have  less 
trouble  in  the  carriage  of  the  teas,  as  they  them- 
selves are  to  be  permitted  to  trade,  and  as  the 
profits  will  go  into  their  own  pockets,  instead 
of  the  purse  of  the  Cohong,  they  are  reluctant 
to  send  their  ^oods  to  Canton,  and  prefer  try- 
ing Shang-hai  or  Fuh-chau-fu.' " 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will, 
among  other  things,  appear  that  the  Chinese, 
though  they  wish  to  trade,  desire  to  give 
their  tea  and  other  productions,  as  silk,  rice, 
d&c,  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures. 
But  our  merchants  insist  upon  receiving  a 
good  portion  of  their  payment  in  dollars, 
because  in  England  there  is  only  a  certain 
demand  for  Chinese  articles.  This  arises, 
not  from  unwillingness  in  us  to  consume 
more  than  we  now  do,  but  from  the  enor- 
mous duty  levied  by  our  custom-house — two 
shillings  and  two  pence  a  pound,  amount- 
ing on  tea,  even  of  a  very  fair  quality,  to 
as  much  as  two  hundred  and  fifly  per  cent. 
If  the  duty  were  lowered  to  one  shilling, 
there  \s  no  doubt  that  the  revenue  would  be 
little  if  at-all  the  loser  by  it.  The  exche- 
quer is  always  benefited  by  a  reduction  of 
heavy  imposts  on  those  articles,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  is  limited  only  by  the 
means  of  the  community.  It  may  be  added 
that,  if  cheap  tea  were  within  the  reach  of 
our  manufacturing  classes,  not  only  would 
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avast  additional  amount  ofsagar  be  import- 
ed, but  the  cost  of  production  of  every  ar- 
ticle would  be  diminished  and  our  power  to 
compete  with  foreigners,  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  materially  augmented. 

The  reason  which  we  have  thus  assigned 
for  the  slowness  with  which  our  merchan- 
dise finds  its  way  into  the  Flowery  Land, 
in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  afforded,  is  so 
simple  and  plain  that  it  requires  no  develop- 
ment. If  we  will  not  take,  in  payment  for 
what  we  have  to  sell,  that  which  the  Chi- 
nese offer,  it  is  our  own  fault,  and  if  they,  in 
consequence,  prefer  carrying  on  commerce 
with  other  nations,  and  receiving  civiliza- 
tion from  them,  we  alone  are  to  blame. 
Let  it  b^  remembered,  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  two  empires 
that  are  under  discussion.  We  have  other 
things  to  oSer  besides  clothing  to  the  Chi- 
nese. They  are  immersed  in  moral  and 
intellectual  darkness — we  have  the  light — 
let  us  communicate  it  to  them.  They  gro- 
vel in  Ignorance — we  have  knowledge — let 
us  impart  it.  They  profess  various  rival 
systems  of  degrading  superstition — we  have 
a  pure  faith — ^let  us  not  withhold  it.  We 
are  under  a  sacred  obligation  to  carry  the 
gospel  over  the  earth.  But  the  same  ob- 
structions which  we  throw  in  the  way  of 
commerce  act  also  to  prevent  the  efficacious 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Chi- 
nese. Complete  exclusion,  however,  of  the 
true  faith  can  even  now  no  longer  be  main- 
tainei.  Already  can  the  benighted  popu- 
lation behold  the  wall,  which  has  so  long 
kept  out  the  light  that  has  shone  over  most 
other  portions  of  the  globe,  totter  and  give 
way.  For  many  long  years  a  few  scattered 
Protestant  missionaries  have  roamed  along 
the  outside,  looking  up  at  the  battlements 
with  envy,  and  listening  to  catch  even  the 
imperfect  and  dying  echoes  of  Christian 
doctrine,  which  had  been  aroused  in  former 
times  by  the  self-devoted  Catholic  priests. 
But  in  that  vast  solitude,  peopled  by  a  na- 
tion that  all  but  denied  the  existence  of 
God,  the  voice  of  truth  had  well-nigh  been 
stifled,  or  was  heard  amid  rocks  and  caves 
or  in  the  most  sacred  family  sanctuaries. 
The  din  of  scholastic  morality,  poured 
forth  by  those  hollow,  but  sounding  instru- 
ments, the  Chinese  philosophers,  fell  upon 
the  ear  on  every  side  ;  but  the  true  Chris- 
tian could  hear  nothing  that  warranted  him 
in  believing  that  his  work  had  been  com- 
menced with  any  effi^ct. 

We  have  suggested  the  vastness  of  the 
field   to  be  cultivated.    The  laborers  at 
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present  engaged  in  the  work  of  conversion 

are  as  follows : 

Table  of  Protestant  MiMionaries  now  id  Cbina 

Proper. 

Seot  by  the  Amerieans  16 

London  Mifsionary  Society     .  .    9 

Chorcb  Missionary  Socio tj     .  3 


Miscellaneous 
Native  Agents 


Total 


27 

2 
6 


Grand  Total  35 

Many  of  these  missionaries  are  married,  and 
their  wives  are  actively  engaged  in  dlffusiDg  in- 
struction. 

It  is  not  necessary,  on  this  part  of  fhe 
subject,  to  say  more  than  that  the  dispro- 
portion appearing  between  the  number  of 
heathens  to  be  converted,  and  that  of  the 
missionaries  sent  to  begin  the  work,  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  na- 
tional sympathy  excited  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese.  To  create  this,  we  roust  multi- 
ply our  commercial  relations  with  them. 
The  private  relations  of  debtor  and  credit- 
or are  often  not  the  most  satisfactory,  not 
the  most  productive  of  friendly  feelings; 
but  states  mutually  indebted,  which  pre- 
serve the  intention  of  acting  with  good 
faith  towards  each  other,  have  exchanged 
pledges  of  friendship  and  reciprocal  esteem. 
The  Chinese  are  a  people  prone  to  imitate; 
— let  them  continually  see  us  exercising 
the  virtues  of  honesty  and  good  faith,  and 
they  will  quickly  feel  the  necessity  and  the 
advantage  of  exercising  them  likewise,  and 
be  thus  fed  insensibly  to  the  source  whence 
we  ourselves  have  derived  whatever  moral- 
ity we  possess. 

It  is  a  truth,  however,  which  all  experi- 
ence teaches  us,  that  the  accomplishment 
of  no  great  and  good  work  is,  in  this  world, 
permitted  without  obstacles  created  by  the 
envy  of  man  being  to  be  surmounted.  This 
indeed  it  is  that  gives  its  value  to  our  exer- 
tions. In  the  present  instance  we  shall 
have,  firstly,  the  jealousy  of  the  Tartar  ml* 
ers  to  encounter ;  but  this  may  be  soothed 
or  disregarded,  according  to  the  course  of 
policy  we  adopt.  Secondly,  we  shall  be 
impeded,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  some- 
what unscrupulous  rivalry  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. We  do  not  wish  to  be  harsh  upon 
Brother  Jonathan, — but  we  may  assert, 
without  offence,  that  during  the  war,  they 
took  care,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  to 
foster  the  enmity  of  the  Chinese  towards 
us.  Many  of  their  merchants  had,  from 
time  to  time,  secret  interviews  with  the  ai^ 
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thorities  of  Caaton,  and  gave,  it  is  supposed, 
their  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  thwart- 
ing the  Britishers.  Since  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  they  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  an  affected  contempt  of  the  im- 
perial officers,  breaking  through  the  bounds 
prescribed,  and  paying  visits,  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrances,  to  cities,  the  approach  to 
which  had  been  forbidden.  Thirdly,  the 
French  have  played  a  similar  part.  Whilst 
the  war  continued,  they  sent  a  sort  of  de- 
monstration squadron  to  the  coast  of  China, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  convince  the  inhab- 
itants of  their  national  existence.  In  many 
places,  however,  they  only  succeeded  in 
assisting  to  swell  our  apparent  force.  The 
body  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  interi- 
or, has  no  knowledge  of  them.  Very  few 
even  of  the  officials  ever  mention  the  name 
of  the  French.  '  It  is  on  Britain,'  says  a 
letter  before  us, '  th  it  their  hopes  and  fears, 
respect,  veneration,  and  terror,  are  expend- 

eJ.' 

Nevertheless,  the  French  were  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  that  this  state  of  things 
should  not  continue.  It  was  galling  to 
them  that  their  flag,  only  elevated  after  a 
long  interval,  at  Canton,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  Philippe,  should  have  no  com- 
merce to  protect,— 'that  scarcely  a  French 
ship  ever  made  its  appearance  in  port. 
They  accordingly  determined,  that  if  they 
had  no  real  connexion  with  China,  they 
would,  at  least,  have  a  seeming  one,  and 
they  could  think  of  no  better  way  of  ac- 
complishing their  wishes,  than  to  send  out 
a  few  ships  to  ape  our  manmuvres  and  fol- 
low our  movements  along  the  coast.  Their 
maritime  vanity  was  satisfied  with  this  pu- 
erile imitation.  They  were  quite  content 
to  be  insignificant  rather  than  nothing,  and 
coveted  the  glory  which  a  dwarf  can  ac- 
quire by  comparison  with  a  giant.  Nor 
did  they  care  if  they  excited  merriment. 
A  child,  when  he  mimics  the  marching  of 
a  grenadier,  is  quite  as  pleased  with  the 
smile  as  with  the  applause  of  the  bystand- 
ers. All  that  France  wauted  was  a  recog- 
nition, accompanied  with  no  matter  what 
signs  of  contempt,  that  her  navy  absolutely 
existed. 

And  here  again,  as  at  Tahiti,  and  in  so 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  was  exhibit- 
ed the  alliance  of  Jesuitism  with  infidelity. 
When  Louis  Philippe's  government  saw  a 
probability  that  Protestantism  might  be 
made  a  great  instrument  of  healins;  the  dif- 
ferences between  ourselves  and  China,  he 
condescended  to  bend  his  regal  person  to 
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blow  the  dying  embers  of  the  Catholic  faith 
in  China.  A  gang  of  priests  was  raked  to- 
gether in  a  hurry,  and  despatched  on  the 
errand  of  mercy,  namely,  to  excite,  by 
all  manner  of  means,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  agaipst  us,  to  sow 
discord,  to  promote  disunion,  to  recom- 
mend insurrection  and  massacre.  On  some 
future  occasion  we  may  develope  more  at 
length  the  machinations  of  the  propagand 
in  China.  For  the  present,  the  following 
short  extracts  from  the  journal  of  a  gentle- 
man, whose  name  we  shall  not  mention, 
but  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  was  passing,  will  give  some 
idea  of  their  doings : 

"TiNOHAi,  Capital  op  Cbusan,  May  7, 
1842. — Seven  Catholic  miBsionaries,  (I  believe 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  with  one  Chi- 
nese.) arrived  and  located  themselvea  in  die 
city  and  its  suburbs.     ♦       ♦       *       •       ♦ 

^  Mat  13. — Two  more  missionaries  (said  to 
be  versed  in  the  lanjruage)  arrived  on  board 
the  French  frigate  Elrigone,  Captain  Cecile, 
accompanied  by  L'Artemisc.  ♦  *  ♦  Shortly 
afler,  a  placard  ap])eared  upon  the  city  wal]8,'in 
various  quarters,  in  CMneae,  calling  upon  the 
people  to  keep  up  heart,  for  the  French  had 
come  to  assist  them  against  the  English,  and, 
with  a  combined  effort,  the  English,  would  be 
exterminated.  Allusion  was  also  radde  to  the 
French  missionaries  in  the  city.  The  British 
authorities,  of  course,  saw  it  their  duty  to  take 
the  matter  up.  The  Frenchmen  all  denied 
any  lot  or  part  in  the  matter,  staked  their  hon- 
or and  so  forth,  and  thus  the  matter  ended." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Erigone.  Leaving  Chusan  she  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  British  squadron  to  Shang- 
hai ;  occasionally  showing  off  and  playing 
all  manner  of  pranks  to  convince  our  jolly 
tars  how  little  her  crew  understood  of  naa* 
tical  affairs.  Her  mission,  however,  was 
political ;  she  had  instructions  from  home. 
"  After  our  gallant  admiral  and  his  com* 
peers,"  says  an  eye-witness,  in  a  document 
in  our  possession, ''  had  proceeded  up  the 
river,  and  after  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  had  issued  that  noble  proclama- 
tion, off  the  mouth  of  Woosungy  river, 
which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  gov* 
ernment  to  the  occasioa  of  the  quarrel,  and 
to  the  jast  and  honest  demands  of  Great 
Britain,  the  French  commodore  sent  ashore 
a  proclamation,  generously  offering  his  aid 
to  act  as  umpire  between  China  and  Eng- 
land 1  Qn  Mr.  Morrison's  return  to  Shang^ 
hai,  I  pat  a  copy  of  this  into  his  hands,  lor 
he  had  not  seen  it,  and  it  excited  his  sor* 
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prise  not  a  little.  I  asked  an  intelligent 
Chinese,  who  was  then  on  the  spot,  to  give 
me  his  impression  of  it.  He  replied  :  '  The 
French  are  evidently  jealous  that  England 
will  reap  all  the  benefits  of  future  trade 
with  our  country.* " 

The  monstrous  piece  of  impertinence  we 
have  related  was  passed  over  with  the  scorn 
it  deserved.  But  the  French  commodore 
was  neither  rebuffed  nor  ofiended.  It  en- 
tered into  his  plan,  the  plan  we  mean  that 
had  been  laid  down  for  him,  to  expose  the 
name  of  France  to  obloquy,  in  the  desper- 
ate attempt  to  do  injury  to  the  British. 
Her  reputation  was  not  so  tender  and  un- 
spotted that  a  little  exposure  could  do  it 
much  material  damage.  Like  an  old  bat- 
tered coquette,  her  character  could  not  be 
much  the  worse  for  a  little  rough  handling. 
Accordingly,  the  worthy  commodore,  in* 
sensible  to  affront,  impervious  to  the  shafts 
of  ridicule,  resolved  to  follow  us  up  the 
river.  That  his  presence  was  not  indispen- 
sable, he  had  previously  received  an  inti- 
mation, which  he  managed  to  extract  by  a 
piece  of  sanjr^fraid  unparalleled,  actually 
sending  to  H.  E.  Sir  W.  Parker,  to  know 
if  he  might  count  on  the  assistance  of  his 
steamers,  in  case  the  amateur  Erigone 
should  run  on  any  of  the  sandbanks  in  the 
Yano^-tse-Kiang.  He  was  politely  informed 
in  reply,  that  he  could  count  on  no  such 
fissistance.  However,  up  he  determined  to 
go,  conscious  that  no  French  ship  of  war 
would  ever  dare  again  to  venture  on  the 
same  enterprise ;  up  we  say  he  ventured  to 
proceed  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
fleet,  carefully  keeping  back  until  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  and  then  following  to  perform 
the  only  things  we  had  left  undone — to  in- 
sult the  unfortunate  Chinese,  to  rob  and  to 
plunder.  The  Erigone  at  last  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Nankin,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived with  cool  indifference  by  the  British, 
which  provoked  Commodore  Cecile  exceed- 
ingly. He  did  not  think  that  his  achieve- 
ment was  received  with  the  laudation  it 
merited  ;  and,  certainly,  if  we  measure  his 
capacity  with  his  deeds,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  performed  someihing 
wonderful.  It  was  not  given  to  every 
Frenchman  to  sneak  up  at  the  tail  of  our 
squadron  to  the  renowned  city  of  Nankin. 
Few  also  among  that  nation  can  boast  of 
the  audacity  which  induced  Commodore 
Cecile,  unexpected,  unbidden,  to  pull,  in 
spite  of  remonstrance,  past  the  sentinels, 
who  yielded  to  his  obstinacy  from  mere 
courtesy,  and  to  climb  up  the  side  of  H.  M. 
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S.  Cornwallis,  where  the  treaty-convocation 
was  being  held,  into  the  midst  of  which  he 
actually  thrust  himself,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  the  wonder  of 
the  grave  Elipoo. 

All  this,  however,  would  have  been  com- 
paratively harmless,  but  for  what  succeed- 
ed. When  the  negotiations  had  been  con- 
cluded, when  the  treaty  had  been  signed^ 
when  the  British  ships,  one  by  one  had 
dropped  down  the  river,  still  the  Erigone 
tarried.  Her  gallant  commodore  was 
endeavoring  to  discover  some  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  before  he  left.  But  at 
Nankin  this  could  not  be  found.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  compelled  at  length  to  weigh 
anchor.  It  would  not  have  been  prudent  to 
stay  too  long  behind  his  guardians.  Well, 
he  arrived  at '  Golden  Island'  off  Chin-kean- 
fu.  Here  was  a  superb  Chinese  library^ 
over  which  his  Excellency  Sir  W.  Parker 
had  set  a  guard  of  marines,  and  the  gate  of 
which  he  had  sealed  up,  ordering  it  not  to 
be  touched  unless  terms  were  not  come  to, 
in  which  case  the  volumes  would  have  been 
removed  to  England.  By  this  time,  howev- 
er, the  guard  had  been  withdrawn,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  French  commodore,  actuated 
by  the  love  of  science,  and  committing  a 
dishonest  act  in  the  interest  of  philology^ 
went  with  a  party  to  the  island  and  meanly 
stole  the  contents  of  the  library.  To  this 
they  may  have  been  impelled  by  another 
motive,  besides  those  we  have  named — a 
desire,  namely,  to  injure  our  character ;  as 
the  Chinese  of  those  parts,  never  having 
heard  of  France,  would  naturally  attribute 
the  robbery  to  us.  The  subsequent  doings 
of  the  French  in  China  it  u  unnecessary 
here  to  record.  They  have  taken  care  to 
establish  a  consul  at  Canton,  in  the  person 
of  M.  Ratti  Menton,  notorious  for  his  quar- 
relsome disposition ;  and  they  have  sent 
out  an  embassy,  whose  performances  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  chronicle.  What  we 
have  related  will  be  sufficient  to  character- 
ize their  proceedings.  We  have  noticed 
them  simply  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the 
public  know  what  kind  of  obstructipns  may 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  continued 
peaceful  intercourse  with  the  Chinese.. 
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PAINTING    IN  THE    FOURTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. 

From  the  London  duarterly  Review. 

I.  A  Treatise  on  Paintings  written  by 
Cennino  Cennini  in  the  Year  1437,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Signor 
Tatnbranu  Translated  by  Mrs.  Merri- 
field.     London.     1844. 

%  Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design.  By 
B.  R.  Hay  don,  Historical  Painter.  Lon- 
don.   8ro.     1844. 

In  Asiatic  countries  the  success  of  most 
haman  undertakings   is  still   supposed   to 
depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  hour    for 
their  commencement.     The  Shah  in  coun> 
cil  may  have  decided  upon  an  expedition, 
war,  or  chase,  but  neither  horse  nor  hound 
may  leave  the  royal  stables  till  the  court 
astrologer  shall  have  announced  a  fortunate 
conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     An 
author  of  the  Western  World  has  no  astrol- 
oger at  his  elbow ;  and  if  he  had,  the  stars 
in  their  courses  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  follow  or  govern  the  shifting  taste  of  the 
reading  and  purchasing    public.      If  we, 
however,  had   been  called  in  to  sanction 
the  publication  of  Mrs.  Merrifield's  volume, 
we  should  without  hesitation  have  told  her 
to  go  on  and  prosper,  for  we  remember  no 
instance  of  a  work  which  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance under  more  felicitous  circumstan- 
ces, as  far  as  the  moment  is  concerned.    At 
a  period  when  public  attention  is  directed 
to  the  decorative  arts  in  general,  but  most 
especially  to  a  branch   of  them   till  lately 
nearly  extinct  in  the  civilized  world — when 
ihgenuity  is  on  the  stretch  to  recover  the 
forgotten  processes  by  which  the  miracles 
of  Italian  art,  especially  its  frescoes,  were 
produced — a  performance  containing  au- 
thentic  notices  of  the    methods  pursued 
by  the  decorators  of  the  Gampo  Santo  can- 
not fail  to  be  welcome.     It  is  true  that 
since  the  year  1822,  when  an  Italian  editor 
rescued  the  MS.  from  its  repose  in  the  Vat- 
ican, it  has  been  available  to  such   of  our 
artists  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  the^ volume,   and  competent  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  of  its  antiquated  ter- 
minology.    It  is  now,  however,   by  femi- 
nine interposition  and  accomplishment,  for 
the  first  time  made  available  to  the  mass  of 
English  readers.     Maily,  even  of  those  like- 
ly to  take  a  professional  interest  in  its  con- 
tents, are  not  as  well  qualified  to  profit  by 
them   in  their  original   language  as   Mr. 
Eistlake,  who  cites  the  work  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  first  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 


mission, or  Mr.  Hay  dun,  who  also  quotes  it. 
The  man  too  is  the  very  man  we  love  to 
meet,  the  ghost  of  a  thousand  we  should 
wish  to  summon.  An  artist,  an  enthusiast, 
a  mariolater  with  Roman  Catholic  piety 
enough  for  Lord  J.  Manners  or  the  hagiol« 
ogists  of  Litilemore,  but  no  mystical 
discourser  on  esthetics.  A  twelve  years' 
apprentice  of  Agnolo  Gaddi — the  son  of 
Taddeo,  the  pupil  of  Giotto-^>wbo,  in  times 
when  the  atelier  was  a  laboratory,  had 
ground  his  master's  colors  and  his  own 
on  porphyry  slabs  for  many  a  weary  hour, 
had  boiled  his  glues  and  primed  his  pan- 
els, and  made  his  pfeocils  of  baked  minever 
and  bristles  of  the  white  pig,  and  finally 
put  on  record  all  these  and  a  thousand 
other  minutiffi  of  his  art  for  the  benefit  of 
students  to  come.  Truly  the  public  is  in- 
debted to  Cardinal  Mai,  to  Signor  Tarn- 
broni,  and  to  Mrs.  Merrifield.  Come  what 
may  of  the  recent  impulse  given  by  the 
Royal  Commission  to  fresco,  like  Hamlet, 
this  trio — we  must  avoid  the  classicality 
triumvirate  in  deference  to  Mrs.  Merrifield 
— have  placed  the  pipe  in  our  hands ;  and 
it  we  cannot  make  it  discourse  the  eloquent 
music  it  produced  of  old,  the  fault  is  ours, 
not  theirs,  or  poor  old  Cennini's.  Yes, 
poor  and  old ;  for,  less  fortunate  than  his 
master,  who  died  worth  5'J,000  florins,  and 
sleeps  onder  a  sumptuous  monument  of  his 
own  design,  Cejinini  composed  his  '  Trea- 
tise '  at  the  age,  or  on  the  verge,  of  eighty, 
a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Stinche  or  Fleet* 
prison  of  Florence,  the  refuge  of  his  ex- 
treme years,  and  probably  his  tomb. 

The  actual  value  of  the  technical  infor- 
mation which  the  work  contains,  it  is  not 
within  our  province  or  ability  accurately 
to  estimate.  Its  precepts  are,  however, 
with  some  exceptions,  as  clear  as  the  occa- 
sional obscurity  of  so  ancient  a  nomencla- 
ture cati  permit ;  and  there  is  a  conversa- 
tional tone,  and  a  grave  and  quaint  simplici- 
ty in  its  style,  which  remind  us  strongly  of 
Izaak  Walton.  Few  modern  professors  of 
angling,  from  Mr.  Scrope  to  the  gudgeon- 
fisher  of  the  Thames,  would  now  resort  to 
dear  old  Izaak  or  Jaliana  Berners  for  seri- 
ous instruction  in  their  art.  They  do  not 
now  cot  their  own  hickory  sticks  for  rods, 
nor  are  they  curious  in  the  purchase  of 
Spanish  needles  wherewith  to  make  their 
own  fish-hooks.  If,  however,  for  the  last 
two  centuries  the  angler's  art  had  been  as 
little  cultivated  in  England  as  it  has  been 
in  most  other  countries,  and  if,  meanwhile, 
Izaak's  treatise  had  remained  in  MS.  in 
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the  Bodleian,  its  discovery  in  the  present 
day  might  be  pregnant  with  results  to  the 
fishes  of  oar  rivers.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  with  respect  to  fresco,  the  sim- 
plest record  of  ancient  practice  may  possi- 
bly be  of  importance,. even  if  only  confirm- 
atory of  doubtful  traditions — how  much 
more  so  if  suggestive  of  any  process  lost  in 
the  long  interval  during  which  fresco 
painting  has  been  virtually  in  abeyance! 
Cennini,  indeed,  lays  his  foundation  deep, 
and  ascends  from  the  most  elementary 
technicalities  to  the  higher  chemical  secrets 
of  his  art ,  from  making  a  pen,  and  rub- 
bing out  a  design  with  bread,  to  the  pre- 
paration of  ultramarine — an  operation  so 
delicate,  that  he  describes  it  as  less  suita- 
ble for  grown  men  than  for  striplings;  for 
the  somewhat  incomprehensible  reason  that 
they  remain  continually  in  the  house,  and 
their  hands  are  more  delicate.  Beware,  es- 
pecially, he  says,  of  preparing  it  in  old  age. 
His  directions  for  making  brushes,  or  pen- 
cils of  minever,  show  that  the  artists  of  his 
time  did  not  use  them  with  long  handles. 
We  suspect  that  Cennini  would  aJlow  him- 
self far  surpassed  in  this  article  by  the  Pa- 
risian manufacturers  of  the  present  day,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Merrifield  informs  us  there  are 
but  four  first-rate,  and  these  of  the  female 
sex  We  know  of  nothing  which  comes 
nearer  perfection  for  its  purpose  than  a 
Parts  pinceau  de  martre  ;  and,  though  high 
priced,  it  is  cheap,  from  its  durability  as 
well  as  its  excellence. 

Viewing,  however,  for  the  moment  Cen- 
nini's  work  merely  as  a  literary  fossil,  apart 
from  the  technical  value  of  its  precepts,  we 
venture  to  pronounce  that  neither  the  Cam- 
den nor  the  Spalding  have  contributed  any 
more  agreeable  addition  to  our  fast  increas- 
ing stock  of  records  of  former  ages.  If, 
after  some  centuries  of  oblivion,  the  old 
Florentine  has-  been  fortunate  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  resuscitation,  he  has  been  at 
least  equally  so  in  the  literary  excavators 
who  have  brought  his  pages  to  light.  The 
preface  and  comments  of  his  Italian  editor, 
Signor  Tambroni,  academician  of  St. 
Luke's,  are  of  high  value ;  and  the  English 
translation  is  further  recommended  by 
notes  which  evince  much  research  and 
knowledge,  and  by  graphic  illustrations 
drawn  on  stone  by  Mrs.  Merrifield,  which 
tempt  us  to  say  to  her  in  the  words  of  Cen- 
nini's  13th  chapter,  there  applied  to  draw- 
ing with  the  pen :  '  Do  you  know  what 
will  be  the  consequence  of  this  practice? 
It  will  make  yon  expert,  skilful,  and  cap»> 
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ble  of  making  original  designs.'  Th'is  lad  j 
is  not,  we  believe,  an  artist  by  profession,  but 
her  outlines  prove  her  to  be  one  by  love  and 
accomplishment,  and  her  notes  show  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  mysteries  of  the  painter's 
laboratory,  which  the  rapid  coverers  of  mod- 
ern canvas,  in  their  breathless  haste  for  ex- 
hibition, seldom  condescend  to  acquire. 

In  the  opinion  of  Signor  Tambroni,  the 
cause  of  the  oblivion  which  so  long  covered 
Cennini's  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  short- 
ness and  supercilious  nature  of  the  remarks 
which  Vasari  condescended  to  bestow 
upon  it,  and  which  are  just  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  had  seen  but  not  read  it.  Of 
the  latter  fact  Vasari  affi>rds  double  evi- 
dence in  attributing  to  the  work  notices  of 
subjects,  such  as  mosaic,  on  which  it  does 
not  touch,  and  in  accusing  it  of  omitting 
others  which  it  distinctly  notices.  Others, 
however,  have  set  a  juster  value  on  the 
work,  ofwhich  three  MS.  copies  are  known 
to  exist ;  and  it  has  been  occasionally  inves- 
tigated by  Italian  writers  on  art,  but  still 
apparently  with  less  attention  and  accuracy 
than  it  deserved.  Bottari,  in  his  notes  on 
Vasari,  did  the  good  service  of  exciting 
Signor  Tambroni's  more  effective  curiosity 
on  the  subject,  who,  in  his  own  words, 

'  hoped  to  find  in  it  some  information  relative 
to  the  mode  of  coloring  practised  in  the  four- 
teenth  century,  and  also  relative  to  the  nature 
of  the  colors  which  we  see  still  existing  in 
great  brilliancv,  to  the  extreme  regret  [we 
should  rather  have  said  erwy]  of  the  painters 
of  the  present  day,  who  have  lost  all  remem- 
brance of  the  vehicles  and  of  the  mode  of  using 
them.' 

With  such  hopes  he  applied  to  the  learned 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  Angelo  Mai,  of  pa- 
limpsest notoriety  ;  and  by  his  intervention 
among  the  Ottobonian  MSS.,  the  text  of 
Cennini  was  before  long  discovered.  It 
indeed  is  but  a  transcription  of  the  year 
1737  from  one  of  the  older  copies.  The 
initials  of  the  transcriber's  name,  P.  A.  W., 
bespeak  a  foreigner's  hand,  as  do  many 
blunders,  according  to  Tambroni,  his  negli- 
gence or  ignorance ;  but  the  editor,  with 
the  assistance  of  literary  firiendst.  has  la- 
bored to  repair  these  defects,  and  there  it 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  portion  of 
the  original  has  been  suppressed  or  omit- 
ted. 

Before  we  proceed  to  any  notice  of  the 
contents,  we  must  briefly  extract  from  the 
editor*s  preface  what  little  appears  to  be 
known  of  the  anthor.  As  a  painter,  be 
seems  to  have  left  behind  him  to  the  present 
day  but  one  specimen,  a  ftresco  of  the  Vir- 
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giif  and  Saints,  mentioned  with  commen- 
dation by  Vasari,  and  which  having  been, 
bj  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
Leopold,  transferred  to  canvas,  is  still  ex- 
tant in  the  Florentine  Gallery.  Cennino 
finished  his  treatise,  as  he  states  at  its  close, 
on  the  31st  of  July,  1437 ;  and  in  his  ex- 
ordium he  writes : 

*  I,  Cennino,  son  of  Andrea  Cennini,  born 
in  the  CoUe  di  Valdelsa,  was  insiracted  in 
these  arts  by  Agnolo,  son  of  Taddeo  of  Flor- 
ence, my  roaster,  who  learned  the  art  from 
Taddeo,  his  father,  the  godson  of  Giotto, 
whose  disciple  he  had  been  for  twenty-four 
years,' — pb  2. 

As  Agnolo  Oaddi  died  in  13S7,  if  we  sup- 
pose Cennini  to  have  been  in  his  service  at 
that  time,  his  apprenticeship,  which,  he 
says,  occupied  twelve  years,  must  have 
commenced  in  1375  at  the  latest.  ^  The 
usual  age  for  such  commencement  varied 
from  twelve  to  eighteen.  The  latest  date 
we  can  therefore  assign  for  his  birth  is 
1363;  but,  as  it  is  a  mere  assumption  that 
he  continued  with  Agnolo  till  the  death  of 
that  master,  he  mayliave  been  born  as  far 
back  as  1350.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that 
the  knowledge  which  he  has  embalmed  for 
the  use  of  posterity  was  conveyed  to  him  in 
direct  and  continuous  transmission  from 
Giotto.  We  know  nothing  further  of  the 
fortunes  of  Cennino  but  the  melancholy 
fact,  already  mentioned,  that  his  treatise 
was  composed  and.  finished  in  a  debtors' 
prison,  when,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
its  author  was  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  a 
life  of  ill-rewarded  toil.  From  this  sad  re- 
treat, in  a  strain  of  cheerful  piety,  which 
argues  no  discreditable  origin  to  his  misfor- 
tunes, he  proceeds  to  invocate  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity — that  most  delightful  advo- 
cate of  all  sinners,  the  Virgin  Mary — St. 
Luke  the  Evangelist,  the  first  Christian 
painter — his  own  advocate,  St.  Euslachius 
— and  generally  all  saints,  both  male  and 
female,  of  Paradise — not  for  his  liberation 
from  prison,  but  for  their  blessing  on  his 
endeavors  to  instruct  posterity  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  art  he  loved. 

With  the  exception  of  mosaic,  encaustic 
and  painting  on  glass,  there  is  hardly  a  pro- 
cess of  the  limner's  art  with  respect  to  which 
the  curious  in  such  matters  will  not  find  some 
account  -in  the  practice  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  directions  simple  and  minute, 
though,  as  might  be  expected,  occasionally 
rendered  obscure  by  uncertainty  as  to  the 
precise  value  and  import  of  Italian  terms 
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of  SO  old  a  date.  Signer  Tambroni,  we 
may  observe,  is  of  opinion  that  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  in  encaustic  had  been  d  A- 
continued  previous  to  the  time  of  Giotto. 
Cennini  only  mentions  wax  in  two  places, 
neither  of  which  has  any  reference  to  paint« 
ing.  Nor  does  he  mention  essential  oils. 
For  reasons  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
it  is  probable  that  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  will  attract  most  general  attention 
is  the  third,  which  treats  of  fresco,  desig- 
nated by  the  author  as  the  most  agreeable 
of  all  kinds  of  painting.  With  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  the  wall  for  fresco,  in- 
cluding the  mixing  of  the  plaster  and  the 
mode  of  its  application,  Cennini's  instruc- 
tions appear  to  accord  generally  with  the 
methods  laid  down  by  other  authorities,  of 
which  the  curious  will  find  a  detail  in  the 
Report  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission.  He 
makes  no  distinction  in  language  between 
the  first  rough  coat,  by  other  writers  com- 
monly cidled  the  arricdaio^  and  the  tnfon- 
aeOf  or  final  layer,  which  received  the  color, 
applying  the  latter  term  to  both.  With  re- 
spect to  the  whole  process  of  the  design  we 
apprehend  that  any  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  ifiethod  of  Giotto  and  that  of  later 
masters  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  i 
From  Cennini's  text  we  might  almost  infer 
that  the  design  was  sketched  out  on  the  ar- 
ricciato  without  the  assistance  of  a  cartoon ; 
but,  from  other  accounts,  and  especially 
from  a  passage  in  Vasari's  Life  of  Simon 
Memmi,  quoted  in  the  translator's  notes, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  finished  original 
design  was  prepared  on  paper,  but  of  small 
dimensions,  and  copied  ofifon  the  dry  arric- 
ciato  by  the  usual  device  of  proportional 
squares.  This  copy  was  traced  in  the  first 
instance  with  charcoal,  and  afterwards  elab- 
orated with  a  fine  brush  in  water-color. — 
Over  this  the  intonaco  was  laid  piecemeal, 
and  in  quantities  calculated  as  sufficient  for 
the  day's  work ;  for  though  Cennini  admits 
that  in  the  damp  weather  of  spring  the 
plaster  may  be  kept  wet  for  the  next  day, 
he  deprecates  the  attempt,  and  says  that 
which  is  finished  in  one  day  is  the  firmest, 
best,  and  most  beautiful  work.  We  are  a 
little  puzzled  to  judge  from  Cennini's  text 
how  the  traces  of  the  design  were  preserved 
through  the  intonaco  sufficiently  to  guide 
the  painter's  band.  We  infer  that  at  this 
period  the  practice  was  not  introduced  of 
preparing  a  working  drawing,  traced  from 
a  full-eized  cartoon,  and  indenting  through 
it  the  design  on  the  surRioe  of  the  mobten* 
ed  plaster.    In  this  respect,  if  our  infer- 
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ences  be  jast,  the  latter  practice  was  a  de- 
cided impro?ement  on  that  of  Cennini's 
lime  and  school. 

The  large  cartoon    was  noble  practice 
to\irards  subsequent  operations,  and  the  re- 
sult was  oflen  in  itself  a  work  of  the  high- 
eat  value — witness  the  cartoons  by  Agosti- 
no  Carracci  in  the  National  Gallery  (pre- 
pared for  the  ceiling  of  theFarnese  palace) 
— and   even     those  of   Hampton    Court, 
which,  though  prepared  for  the   looms  of 
Flanders,  would  have  been  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.     We  may 
here  also  mention,  in  preference  to  many 
other  instances  better  known,  the  designs 
of  Beccafumi  for  the  pavement  of  the  Sien- 
ni  cathedral,  a  work  which  in  our  estima- 
tion has  hardly  its  parallel  for  grace,  tender- 
ness, and  sublimity.     Many  travellers  are 
too  idle,  too  careless,  or  too  economical,  to 
procure  the  removal  of  the  boards  which, 
except  on  certain  feast-days,  preserve  this 
work  from  the  hobnailed  shoes  of  the  rustic 
devotees;  and  there  is  a  popular  travellers' 
error  that  a  large  sum  is  required  for  this 
purp'Yse;  two  dollars  is,  or  lately  was,  the 
fee,  and  the  sight  is  cheap  at  the  money. 
The  discovery  of  the  cartoons  is,  we  believe, 
a  recent  one,  and  they  were  once  purchas- 
able at  a  low  price.     They  are  now  beyond 
ths    reich  of   collectors,  in   their   proper 
place,  the  Sienna  academy,  where  we  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  all  travellers. 
We  suspect  that  among  the  careless  of  this 
class — economical  he  never  was — we  must 
reckon  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  who,  in  a 
cursory  notice,  calls  the  designs  of  Becca- 
fumi  grotesque.     He  might  as  well   have 
applied  that  epithet  to  the  Madonna  delta 
Seggiola,  or  Titian's  Venus  of  the  Tribune. 
We  suspect  that  he  never  saw  them,  or 
hid  their   operculum   removed,   and   that 
when  he  wrote  the  passage  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  older  works  in  pari  materiA,  and 
in  the  same  cathedral,  of  Duccio,  whose 
Jewish  warriors  in  their  Italian  costume 
are  both  stiff  and  grotesque  enough.     For- 
syth, in  his  terse  manner,  does  Beccafumi 
better,  but  fleeting  and  imperfect  justice. 
Accidents  of  travel   brought  us,  not  long 
since,  by  a  brief  transit,  from  Seville   to 
Sienna,  and    Bcccafumi's   Moses  striking 
the  Rock  came   under  our*notice,  when 
Murillo's  masterpiece  on  the  same  subject 
was  fresh  in  recollection.     We  preferred 
the  mastic  outlines  and   grey  and  white 
marbles  of  the  Italian,  to  all  the  magic  of 
the  Spaniard's  color,  with  his  fidelity  to 
Spanish  nature. 
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With  respect  to  the  colors  used  in  fres- 
co, Cennini's  directions  can  hardly  fail  to  ex- 
cite much  interest  among  our  eager  stu- 
dents; and  we  venture  to  direct  their  no- 
tice to  the  following  passage  of  the  37th 
chapter : — 

<  Some  painters  wash  over  the  whole  face 
with  the  flesh-color  first;  on  that  they  put  tlic 
verdaccio  [a  greenish  color,  one  part  of  black 
and  two  of  ochre — p.  53],  and  retouch  the 
lights ;  and  the  work  is  finished.  This  plan  is 
adopted  by  those  only  who  knov^  little  of  the 
art :  but  do  you  pursue  the  method  of  coloring 
which  I  shall  point  out  to  you,  because  it  was 
adopted  by  Giotto,  the  great  master,  who  had 
Taodeo  Gaddi,  his  godson,  for  his  disciple  for 
twenty-four  years:  his  disciple  was  Agnolo, 
his  son.  I  was  Agnolo's  disciple  for  twelve 
years,  and  he  showed  me  this  method,  with 
which  Agnolo  colored  more  agreeab^  and 
brilliantly  than  did  Taddeo,  his  father.'— p.  42. 

We  suggest  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
instructions  which  follow  this  passage,  with 
various  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  which  detail  the  practice  of 
the  present  day  at  Munich  and  elsewhere. 
The  main  point  in  which  the  process  re- 
commended by  Cennini  differs  from  that 
which  he  condemns,  is  in  the  avoidance  o( 
superposition  of  one  tint  upon  another ;  the 
main  difficulty  would  appear  to  be  to  blend 
separate  tints  into  one  another  without  pos- 
itive commixture,  which  he  strongly  depre- 
cates, especially  with  the  flesh-tints.     Cen- 
nini pursues  the  subject  of  painting  walls, 
both  in  fresco  and  secco,  with  much  mi- 
nuteness, distinguishing  the  materials  com- 
mon to  both  methods,  or  appropriate  to  ei- 
ther, and  stating  their  applicability  to  the 
various  different    objects    required    from 
painters  of  his  day  and  country— old  men's 
beards,  angels'   draperies,  &c.     The  fol- 
lowing passage  (chap.  87)  argues  the  limit- 
ed and  unscientific  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  perspective  pos.^essed  by  the  masters 
of  this  early  period  : — 

•Let  the  cornice  which  you  make  at  the  top 
of  the  house  incline  downwards  towards  the 
obscure  [i.  e.  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye],  and 
let  the  middle  cornice  of  the  building  facing 
you  be  quite  even ;  let  tlie  cornice  at  the  base 
of  the  building  nscend  in  a  direction  quite  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  cornice  at  the  tojp  of  the 
building.' 

The  example  of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as 
of  individual  beginners  in  design,  proves 
that  rules  even  apparently  so  obvious  as 
these  are  not  superfluons,  but  their  vague- 
ness indicates  that  Cennini  knew  of  no 
method,  empirical  or  scientific,  for  fixmg 
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with  exactitude  the  points  of  sight  and  dis- 
tance, and  the  degree  of  inclination  of  the 
lines  converging  to  them.  Chap.  88  re* 
commends  fur  landscape,  in  its  character 
of  a  subordinate  and  accessary,  a  practice 
which  was  employed  as  an  aid  to  composi- 
tion by  our  Gainsborough : — 

*  How  to  draw  a  mountain  naturally. — If  you 
would  have  a  good  model  for  mountains,  so 
that  (hey  should  ajipear  natural,  procure  some 
large  and  broken  pieces  of  rock,  and  draw  Irom 
these,  giving  them  lights  and  shades  as  you 
see  them  oa  the  stones  before  you.' 

If  we  pass  from  fresco  and  distemper  to 
oil,  we  shall,  as  might  be  expected,  find 
that  subject  treated  with  less  detail  than 
others,  but  still  in  a  manner  which  shows 
that  it  was  no  novelty  to  the  author,  and 
which  enables  Siguor  Tambroni  to  repudi- 
ate with  severity  the  theory  of  Vasari  as  to 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  oil-painting 
into  Italy.  We  apprehend  that  the  notion 
attributed  to  Vasari,  for  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  he  really  held  it,  that  Van 
Eyck,  alias  John  of  firuges,  was  the  discov- 
erer of  oil  as  a  vehicle  for  color,  hardly  re- 
quires refutation,  as,  however  once  popular, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  entertained  by  those 
who  have  investigated  the  subject.  It 
seems,  however,  still  more  certain  that  his 
account  of  the  introduction  of  that  process 
into  Italy  at  so  late  a  period  as  1470,  is  dis- 
proved by  the  very  existence  of  Cennini's 
work,  finished  in  1437,  and  which  contains 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following  (chap. 
89):— 

<  Before  we  proceed  further  I  will  teach  you 
to  paint  in  oil,  on  walls,  or  in  pictures  (which  is 
much  practised  by  the  Germans),  and  also  on 
iron  or  stone.' 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  speaks 
of  it  as  a  process  familiar  to  another  nation, 
in  which  he  probably  includes  the  Flemings. 
According,  however,  to  the  story  of  Vasari, 
Van  Eyck's  discovery,  which  he  dates  at 
1410,  was  kept  by  him  as  a  valuable  secret 
from  his  countrymen  and  all  others  till  he 
sold  it  to  an  Italian,  Antonello  da  Messina, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  born  some 
nearly  forty  years  later,  and  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  Cennini's  treatise,  viz.,  in  J  449 
or  1447.  The  gross  chronological  impos- 
sibilities of  this  statement — which  would 
bring  Van  Eyck  to  the  age  of  104  at  the 
period  of  his  alleged  transaction  with  An- 
tonello— would  sufiice  to  show  that  some 
vital  error  was  involved  in  it,  even  without 
the  assistance  of  Cennini's  treatise. 
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Without  entering  further  into  the  di(- 
cussion,  we  may  say  that  two  results  appear 
to  us,  as  to  Mrs.  Merrifield,  to  come  pretty 
clearly  out  of  a  consideration  of  the  nhole 
question  :  pne,  that  Van  Eyck  did  not  in- 
vent the  use  of  oil  as  a  vehicle ;  the  other; 
that  he  did  discover  some  signal  imprcvc- 
ment  in  its  application,  which  being  st 
some  period  ot  the  fifteenth  century  intrc- 
duced  into  Italy,  led  to  the  advance  of 
that  branch  of  art,  and  which,  we  fear,  is 
now  lost,  without  having  been  replaced  by 
any  nostrum  as  efiective.  We  grcund  this 
latter  opinion  upon  mere  observation  if 
facts.  We  write  under  serious  apprehen- 
sion that,  for  the  work  of  many  painters  of 
the  present  century.  Time  will  not  perform 
that  office  of  improvement  described  in 
Dryden's  exquisite  lines,  and  which  he 
seems  not  yet  to  have  wearied  in  perform- 
ing for  such  works  as  the  Van  Eyck  and 
Bellini's  Doge  in  our  National  Gallery. 
Of  these  it  might,  indeed,  have  been  said, 
with  more  prophetic  justice  than  of  Kuel- 
ler— 

*  For  Time  shall  with  bis  ready  pencil  stand, 
Retouch  yoar  figures  witit  liia  ripening  hand, 
Mellow  your  colors,  and  embrown  each  tint, 
Add  every  grace  which  Time  alone  can  grant ; 
To  future  ages  shall  your  fame  convey, 
And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away.'^ 


Many  instances  have  come  under  our  no- 
tice in  which  the  lapse  of  some  twenty  years 
has  reduced  pictures,  of  price  and  merit 
when  they  left  the  easel,  to  a  condition  which 
would  make  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
satisfaction  they  once  afibrded  to  our  eye. 
We  know  that  the  anticipation,  or  some- 
thing more,  of  premature  decay  is  entei- 
tained  on  the  other  side  the  Channel  with 
respect  to  some  contemporary  works  of  the 
highest  excellence.  Is  it  want  of  skill,  or 
care,  or  labor  in  manipulation,  which 
makes  lights  turn  to  chalk,  and  shadows  to 
black?  Men  have  been  careless  and 
sketchy  in  Italy  of  old,  and  the  result  has 
been  painful  as  any  now  to  be  witnessed, 
but  not,  as  seems  to  us,  the  same  in  kind. 
We  believe  that  a  secret  has  been  lost,  and 
that  it  is  well  worth  inquiry  whether  we  are 
to  look  for  its  recovery  to  the  pigment  or 
the  vehicle,  or  both.  As  far  as  the  pig- 
ment is  concerned,  Cennini's  list  of  twenty- 
four,  twelve  only  of  which  he  approves  and 
recommends,  probably  contains  none  of 
importance  which  are  not  known  and  ap- 
preciated at  present.  Were  we  to  make  an 
exception  it  would  probably  be  in  favor  of 
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OMatito,  a  color  prepared  bj  pounding  a 
crystal,  which  Mrs.  Merrifieid  thinks  a  na- 
tive cinnabar.  '  It  makes/  says  Cennini, 
'  such  a  color  as  cardinals  wear,  and  is  pro- 
per for  fresco,  but  not  for  any  pther  use.' 
Uis  directions,  however,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  each  show  the  care  with  which  that 
preparation  was  conducted.  Speaking  of 
cinnabar,  he  says,  '  if  you  were  to  grind  it 
for  twenty  years  it  would  be  but  the  better 
and  more  perfect ;'  and  with  regard  to  many 
of  the  others  he  enforces  a  similar  precept. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  any  essen- 
tial difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
practice  consists  in  the  vehicle  rather  than 
the  color.  The  Translator  remarks  in  her 
preface,  p.  xiii. : — 

*  The  propriety  of  using  different  vehicles  on 
the  same  picture  has  lately  been  much  discuss- 
ed, and  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be  un- 
fkvorabie  to  it.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
practical  directions  of  Cennino  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  In  chapter  35  he  informs 
us  that  some  colors  must  be  used  with  one  ve- 
hicle, some  with  another,  &,c. — ^p.  xxi.)  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe  ttiat  Cennmo  does  not 
mention  the  practice  of  mixing  liquid  varnish 
with  colors,  except  in  that  remarkable  chapter 
( 161)  in  which  he  epeaksof  the  custom  ofpatn/- 
ing  the  living  face  with  oil  colors,  or  colors  mix- 
ed with  varnish,  in  order  to  make  the  complex- 
ion brilliant ;  and  to  suggest  to  the  artists  who 
paint  with  the  composition  called  megelp 
(mastic  varnish  and  boiled  oil),  whether  that 
can  be  a  good  vehicle  which  had  been  tried 
and  rejected  by  the  painters  who  flourished 
previous  to,  and  during  the  age  of  Van  Eyck. 
The  addition  of  the  litharge  on  which  the  mod- 
ern drying  oil  is  boiled  is  known  to  have  a  del- 
eterious effect  on  colors  by  causing  them  to 
change.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  paint- 
ers of  the  nineteenth  century  should  have  re- 
vived and  practised  as  a  new  invention  what 
those  of  the  fourteenth  century  tried  and  reject- 
ed; and  more  extraordinary  still,  that,  un- 
warned by  experience,  they  should  continue  to 
use  it,  in  spite  of  the  awful  gashes  and  cracks 
that  disfigure  the  pictures  painted  with  this 
vehicle.' 

Mr.  HaydoQ  is  of  opinion  (see  page  274  of 
his  Lectures)  that  the  old  masters  bad  no 
advantage  over  ourselves  in  their  material, 
and  that  if  Titian  were  to  enter  an  atelier 
in  Newman-street,  he  would  be  able  to 
paint  the  Diana  and  Acteon  with  the  Colors 
and  vehicles  he  would  find  to  his  hand. 
We  think  this  may  be  true,  and  we  hope  it 
is  so ;  but  the  question  is  whether  the  pic- 
ture so  painted  would  stand  the  test  of  three 
centuries.  If  Cennini  were  writing  now, 
we  believe  he  would  call  on  all  his  saints  to 
aave  him  firam  megelp. 


[March, 

<  Know,'  says  Cennini  (chap.  109),  *  that  yon 
cannot  learn  to  paint  in  less  time  than  that 
which  I  shall  name  to  you.  In  the  first  place 
you  must  study  drawing  for  at  least  oae  year  j 
then  you  must  remain  with  a  master  at  the 
workshop  for  the  space  of  six  years  at  least, 
that  you  may  learn  all  the  parts  and  members 
of  the  art, — to  grind  colors,  to  boil  down  glues, 
to  crind  plaster  (gesso),  to  acquire  the  practice 
of  laying  grounds  on  pictures  (ingeisare  leanr 
cone\  to  work  in  reliel  {relevare\  and  to  scrape 
(or  smooth)  the  surface  (radire),  and  to  giM; 
afterwards  to  practise  coloring,  to  adorn  with 
mordants,  paint  cloths  of  golo,  and  paint  on 
walls  for  six  more  years :  drawing  without  in- 
termission on  holydays  and  workdays.' 

— A  formidnble  catalogue  of  mechanical 
processes  for  six  years,  which  the  modern 
discovery  of  the  division  of  labor  has  spared 
to  the  student.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  materi- 
als and  instruments  of  his  art,  which  he 
purchased  at  so  large  a  sacrifice  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  contributed  much  to  the 
durability  of  his  work, — to  the  lasting  bril- 
liancy of  those  colors  which,  afier  the 
lapse  of  four  centuries,  still  speak  the  first 
intention  of  the  master.  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pedant- 
ry in  the  teachers,  and  of  slavish  submission 
in  the  pupils  of  these  times ;  that  the  secrets 
of  art  were  doled  out  with  a  reluctant  hand 
by  those  who  saw  future  rivals  in  their  ap- 
prentices, and  that  some  were  hoarded  to 
the  last.  Still  if  genius  occasionally  had  to 
endure  trammels  which  must  have  cramped, 
perhaps  impaired,  its  energies,  it  secured 
for  itself  the  benefit  of  accumulated  experi- 
ence and  uninterrupted  tradition ;  and 
though  we  should  not  wish  to  condemn  our 
youthful  Jacobs  to  fourteen  years'  service 
under  Labans  of  the  Academy,  we  could 
wish  to  see  something  like  the  relation  of 
the  G  lottos  and  Agnolos  to  their  pupils  more 
prevalent  than  it  has  yet  been  in  England — 
more  of  the  emeriti  willing  to  teach— and 
more  of  the  young  willing  to  wait  and  learn. 
Cenniniy  at  the  moment  when  he  is  doing 
his  best  to  enable  the  student  to  dispense 
with  tuition,  thus  proceeds : — 

'  There  are  many  who  say  that  you  may 
learn  the  art  without  the  assistance  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  do  not  believe  them ;  let  this  book  be  your 
example,  studying  it  day  and  night  And  if 
you  do  not  atudy  under  some  master  you  will 
never  be  fit  for  any  thingi  nor  will  you  be  aMe 
to  show  your  fkce  among  the  masters.' 

Cennini  is  very  minute  in  his  instmetions 
for  the  use  of  gold  in  all  Kb  vsrioos  appiict* 
iioan,  and  of  tin ;  bat  depreettea  tbe  uve  of 
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8t)yer,  except  as  a  cheap  aubstitute  for  gold 
for  beginners  in  miniature.  The  following 
directions  are  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
of  the  feelings  in  which  Italian  art  had  its 
origin  (chap.  96) : — 

'  It  la  umal  to  adorn  walls  with  gilded  tin. 
because  it  is  less  expensive  than  gold.  Never- 
theless I  give  you  this  advice,  I  hat  you  en- 
deavor always  to  use  fine  gold  and  good  colors, 
particularly  in  painting  representations  of  our 
Lady.  And  if  you  say  that  a  poor  person  can- 
not  afford  the  expense,  I  answer,  that  if  you 
work  w^ell.  and  give  sufficient  time  to  your 
works,  and  paint  with  good  colors,  you  will 
acquire  bo  much  fame,  that  from  a  poor  person 
you  will  become  a  rich  one ;  and  vour  name 
will  stand  so  high  for  Rising  good  colors  that,  if 
some  masters  receive  a  ducat  for  painting  one 
figure,  you  will  certainly  be  ofiered  two,  and 
your  wishes  will  be  fulfilled  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  QcK>d  work,  good  pay.  And,  even 
should  you  not  be  well  paid,  God  and  our  La- 
dy will  reward  your  soul  and  body  for  it.' 

Cennini's  body  was  rewarded  by  the  cap- 
tion of  a  sheriff's  officer,  or  his  Florentine 
equivalent;  but  who  shall  say  what  consola- 
tion the  old  prisoner*8  soul,  while  yet  in 
the  body,  derived  from  such  devotional  feel- 
ings as  shine  forth  firom  this  and  similar 
passages  scattered  through  his  volume  t 
Saintly  faces  may  have  smiled  upon  him 
through  the  stanchions  of  his  dungeon,  and 
gracious  images  have  irradiated  its  inner 
gloom,  such  as  shine  not  for  solvent  and  suc- 
cessful men. 

Of  equal  rank  with  gold  in  Cennini's  es- 
timation, and  probably,  in  point  of  expense, 
even  a  greater  tax  on  the  resources  of  the 
struggling  artist,  was  ultramarine,  for  the 
preparation  of  which  he  gives  copious  direc- 
tions. The  precious  mineral  of  which  this 
pigment  is  composed,  lapis  lazzuli,  hasiate- 
iy  been  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  si)^- 
nal  triumphs  of  modern  chemistry,  which  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  Liebig ; — 

'  Of  all  the  achievements  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry, the  artificial  formation  of  lapis  lazzuli 
was  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  conclusive. 
.  .  .  The  analysis  of  Isipis  lazzuli  represent- 
ed it  to  be  composed  of  silica,  alumma,  and 
soda,  three  colorless  bodies^  witn  sulphur,  and 
atrajce  bfiron.  Nothing  could  be  discovered 
in  it  of  the  nature  of  a  oigment,  nothing  to 
which  its  blue  color  could  oe  referred,  the  cause 
of  which  was  searched  for  in  vain.  It  might 
therefore  have  been  supposed  that  the  analyst 
was  here  altogether  at  rault,  and  that  at  any 
rate  its  artSficiai  production  was  impossible. 
Ncrvertheless  this  bas  been  aeoomplisned,  and 
simply  by  eembinuig^  in  the  proper  proportion^ 
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as  determined  by  analysis,  silica,  alumina,  sc- 
da,  iron,  and  sulphur.  Thousands  of  pound«' 
weight  are  now  manufactured  from  these  in- 

fredients,  and  this  artificial  ultramarine  is  as 
eautiful  as  the  natural,  while  for  the  price  of 
a  single  ounce  of  the  latter  we  may  obtain  ma- 
ny pounds  of  the  former.  With  the  produt  - 
tion  of  artificial  lapis  lazzuli  tiie  foiraation  of 
mineral  bodies  by  synthesis  ceased  to  be  a  sci- 
entific problem  to  the  chemist;  he  has  no  lon- 
fer  sufficient  interest  to  pursue  the  subject.' — 
*etter8  on  Chemistry.    1844.    Vol.  i.  p.  9. 

So  far  the  great  Germsn.  With  all  de- 
ference, however,  for  his  authority  as  a  phi- 
losopher, we  doubt  whether  the  painter  will 
yet  accept  his  manufacture  as  a  perfect 
equivalent  to  the  article  used  by  the  old 
painters,  at  least  for  the  more  delicate 
works  of  the  pencil.  For  such  expanses  of 
color  as  the  roof  of  that  church  of  Assist, 
for  which  royal  piety  and  munificence  sup- 
plied the  lapis  lazzuli,  it  would  probably 
fulfil  every  condition  required  of  brilliancy 
and  durability,  at  the  comparatively  trifling 
expense  described  in  the  above  passage. 
We  find  in  the  translator's  notes,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Ure,  that  an  ultramarine  of 
very  superior  quality,  discovered  in  1828 
by  a  French  Chemist,  M.  Guimet,  has  been 
sold  at  about  two  guineas  the  English j)ound. 
We  think  we  can  recollect  purchasing  some 
fabricated  from  the  natural  lapis  lazzuli 
some  years  before  this  discovery  at  about 
four  guineas  the  ounce.  If  M.  Guimet's 
secret  has  been  truly  detected  by  a  brother 
chemist,  his  compound  approaches  to  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  elements  of  Liebig's  analysis, 
but  is  not  a  complete  one.  He  has  foor  of 
the  elements,  but  the  iron  is  not  mentioned. 
1*  or  those  who  can  afford  the  experiment, 
and  prefer  stare  super  aniiquas  vias,  and  to 
resort  to  the  native  material,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  study  Cennini's  process.  It 
diflfers  from  the  present  in  not  subjecting 
the  stones  to  the  action  of  fire,  in  the  use 
of  lixivia,  and  other  particulars.  Succes- 
sive extracts,  decreasing  in  quality,  were 
produced,  the  first  two  of  which  Cennini 
values  at  eight  ducata  the  ounce.  The  re* 
suit  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  and  the 
methods  which  produced  it  must  be  worth 
investigation. 

Mrs.  Merrifield  remarks  tbat  there  is  no 
brown  pigment  on  Cennini's  list,  whereas 
modern  painters  are  in  possession  of  fifteen. 
He  recommends  burnt  and  pulverized  bones 
fbr  the  priming  of  panels,  and  we  learn,  in'- 
cidentally,  from  his  directions,  that  it  was 
'the  practice  of  the  diners  of  his  day  to  throw 
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the  bones  under  the  table.     In  chop.  7  he 
says. — 

*  You  must  now  know  what  bones  arc  prop- 
er. For  this  purpose  take  the  bones  of  the  ribs 
and  wings  of  fowls  or  capons,  and  the  older 
Ujey  are  the  better.  Wlien  you  find  them  un- 
der the  tible  put  them  into  the  fire,  and  when 
you  pee  they  are  become  whiter  than  nshes, 
tai<e  them  out,  and  grind  them  well  on  a  por- 
phyry fihib,  and  keep  the  powder  frr  use.' 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Murillo's  birth- 
place that  he  was  in  the  babit  of  manufac- 
turing one  of  his  rich  browns  by  a  siniiJar 
proce&^s  from  the  beef  boues  of  his  daily  olla, 
and,  as  we  liave  heard,  this  tradition  has 
been  turned  to  account  by  an  artist  well 
known  at  present  in  Seville  as  a  successful 
copyist  of  Murillo.*  Adverting  to  the 
great  Spaniard,  we  may  add,  on  the  authori- 
'  ly  which  furnished  us  with  this  anecdote, 
that  the  purple  which  so  often  charms  the 
eye  in  bis  works,  and  is  one,  perhaps,  of 
their  most  characteristic  features,  was  imi- 
tated from  the  stained  fingers  of  the  mul- 
berry gatherers  of  the  neighborhood  of  Se» 
viJle.  It  would  be  more  to  our  purpose  to 
be  able  to  tell  bow  the  imitation  was  effect- 
ed,  but  though  tradition  is  silent  on  this 
point,  the  slightest  trace  of  the  operations 
of  such  an  eye  as  Murillo's  are  worth  re- 
cording. 

<  We  derive,'  says  Signor  Tambroni,  p.  xHii., 
<  no  small  advantage  from  chap.  157  and  the 
three  following,  where  he  speaks  of  painting 
in  miniature,  and  of  laying  gold  on  paper,  and 
in  books.  For  we  despaired  of  discovering  the 
method  of  gilding  in  that  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant manner  practised  by  the  ancients,  with 
which  they  illuminated  their  manuscripts ;  and 
we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Cennini, 
who  has  rescued  this  secret  of  the  art  from  ob- 
livion.' 

Before  we  bestow  our  concluding  re- 
marks on  this  amusing  ancient,  we  must 
step  aside  for  a  little  to  the  new  work  of  an 
English  veteran  of  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
Mr.  Haydon's  lectures  on  Painting  and  De- 
sign. The  various  performances  of  the 
painter  of  Solomon  and  Lazarus  with  the 

*  W«  are  inclined  to  believe  thatBome  of  Cen- 
nini's  blacks  would  on  eiaminatioo  prove  to  be 
browns.  Pure  black  should  never  be  admitted  on 
wall  or  canvas,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  hard- 
ly eiists  in  any  department  of  nature  which  can 
oome  within  the  spmre  of  imitation.  In  vegeta- 
ble nature  we  have  beard  it  stated  that  it  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  flower  of  the  kidney-bean.  De 
Candolle  or  Mr.  Pazton  might  berbaps  bring  other 
instances. 
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former  of  the  above-mentioned  instrumentf , 
it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  criticise.  Of  his  literary  contri- 
bution to  art,  our  estimate  is  favorable  ;— 
we  must  avow  a  very  general  concurrence 
in  views  and  opinions  which  come  recom- 
mended by  the  vigorous  language  and  mao- 
ly  style  of  one  who  could  not  so  express 
what  he  did  not  believe,fcel,  and  understand. 
On  many  important  particulars  afifecting  the 
education  of  the  hand  and  eye  Mr.  Haydon's 
sentiments  have  been  much  before  the  pub- 
lic. He  is  known  for  an  enthusiastic,  but 
profound  and  discriminating  worshipper  of 
Phidias  and  Raphael,  and  also  as  one  who, 
in  his  admiration  of  the  past,  has  faith  and 
hope  in  the  prospects  of  England.  Though, 
for  this  reason,  many  of  his  views  as  de- 
tailed here  will  not  be  new  to  his  readers, 
the  form  of  Lectures  into  which  he  has 
thrown  them  is  one  which  will  bring  them 
under  notice  in  convenient  compass  and 
agreeable  succession.  The  practical  mode 
in  which  he  treats  and  illustrates  with  a 
strong  hand  a  favorite  portion  of  his  sub- 
ject, the  anatomical,  will  make  his  treatise, 
in  the  case  of  the  young  student,  a  valuable 
appendage  to  Albinus  or  Lizars. 

Mr.  Haydon  thinks  the  Greeks  dissect- 
ed. While  contemplating  the  Theseus, 
or  passing  the  hand  over  the  palpable  excel- 
lence of  those  heroic  shoulders,  which  tell 
even  to  the  touch  how  Phidias  lavished  the 
treasures  of  his  skill  on  objects  destined  in 
their  position  for  concealment,  from  other 
eyes  than  those  of  the  gods  he  strove  to  rep- 
resent, we  should  find  it  difficult  to  contra- 
dict Mr.  Haydon's  theory.  We  think,  how- 
ever, the  fact  he  cites,  that  Hippocrates 
dissected  apes,  rather  a  stumbling  block 
than  an  assistance  to  it.  '  Will  you  believe/ 
says  Mr.  H., '  that  a  man  of  genius  stopped 
short  at  an  ape  7  Perhaps  not ;  but  if  pre- 
judice, custom,  or  religion  had  not  made 
the  interval  between  the  ape  and  the  human 
subject  a  wide  one,  the  medical  man  of  ge- 
nius would  hardly  have  troubled  the  ape  at 
all ;  and  if  either  Hippocrates  or  Phidias 
went  further  they  probably  did  so  in  secret, 
and  never  admitted  human  dissection  to  its 
proper  place  as  part  of  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion. The  question,  however,  is  one  of  mere 
curioiiity.  It  is  dear  that  in  tiroes  when, 
thanks  to  Mr.Warbnrton,  the  obstacles  are 
removed)  it  would  be  madness  for  as  to 
neglect  a  corrective,  which,  if  Phidias  did 
not  possess  it,  gives  us  a  chance  the  more 
of  diminishiDg  the  distance  between  tirat 
mtBter  and  ourselvea.    Having  spoken  ^. 
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176)  with  due  and  discriminating  praise  of 
Reynolds,  Fuseli,  and  Opie,  Mr.  Haydon 
continues, '  All  these  had  one  irremediable 
defect ;  they  had  never  dissected  man  or 
animal — they  trusted  to  their  capacities  and 
practice ;  and  all  these  ha\e  left  nothing  be- 
hind  them  but  vague  generalities.' 

These  are  Mr.  Haydon's  English  in- 
stances, negative,  but  sound,  in  support  of 
his  views.  Let  us  stray  to  Italy,  and  sub- 
-stitute  for  Mr.  Haydon's  respectable  trio 
M.  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Lionardo.  Of 
these  M.  Angelo  dissected  ab  initio;  Ra- 
phael, whose  apprenticeship  in  art  was  de- 
voted to  draped  Madonnas,  did  not.  What 
was  the  consequence?  As  years  and  self- 
knowledge  increased  he  felt  his  disadvan- 
tage, and  studied  anatomy,  too  late  to  re- 
deem, in  his  own  opinion,  an  inferiority  he 
felt  and  acknowledged  to  the  last,  but  not 
too  late  to  make  the  Cartoons  what  they 
are,  and  what  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  been.  Lionardo  did  more  than  bor- 
row from  anatomical  science.  He  was  one 
who  turned  what  he  touched  to  gold, 
whose  skirmishes  were  the  pitched  battles 
of  other  men.  He  repaid  his  obligations 
to  anatomy  by  the  elaborate  illustrations  of 
the  human  frame  which  Vasari  records  him 
to  have  executed  for  his  anatomical  teacher, 
M.  Antonio  della  Torre.  These  designs, 
we  may  mention,  were  executed  in  the  ma- 
terial of  which  Cennini  speaks,  the  matita 
rossa,  or  amatito. 

>  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrong.* 

A  dictum  full  of  fallacies  when  used  by  a 
swindler  as  a  justification  for  suicide,  but 
susceptible  of  a  sounder  application  in  this 
and  many  other  instances. 

We  have  given  our  feeble  and  unpro- 
fessional aid  in  corroboration  of  Mr.  Hay- 
don's exhortations,  because  we  think  with 
him  that  severe  anatomical  study,  whether 
essential  or  not  to  the  Greeks,  is  the  true 
corrective  for  the  prevalent  vices  of  English 
art.  We  have  little  fear  of  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  pedantic  displays  of  muscles,  and 
attitudes  forced  and  invented  for  that  dis- 
play. Faults  of  this  kind  are  more  likely 
to  be  generated  by  imitating  imitations,  by 
the  practice  of  servile  copies,  which  Mr. 
Haydon  justly  deprecates,  than  by  going 
to  the  real  sources  of  that  power,  which, 
like  all  things  acquired  by  much  labor,  will 
sometimes  tempt  its  possessor — as  it  tempt- 
ed M.  Angelo — to  its  too  ostentatious 
display. 
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There  are  few  sections  of  Mr.  Haydon's 
work  from  which  we  might  not  extract 
some  sound  and  effective  passage.  From 
some  we  might  select  subjects  of  friendly 
controversy,  but  having  fallen  on  nothing 
which  appears  to  us  deadly  heresy  or  dan- 
gerous error,  we  prefer  to  commend  the 
volume  to  all  who  lake  an  interest  in  its 
subject,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  re- 
pay their  study  of  it. 

To  return  to  old  Cennini — we  cannot 
dismiss  the  subject  of  oil-painting  with- 
out pausing  for  a  moment  on  a  very 
curious  branch  of  that  process  which  ex- 
isted in  bis  time,  but  of  which  we  never 
before  met  with  any  mention.  The  prac- 
tice of  painting  the  living  countenance  in 
that  material  (chap.  161,)  is  charitably 
headed  '  How,  having  painted  a  human 
face,  to  wash  off  and  clean  away  the  co- 
lors.' We  are  not  aware  whether  the  in- 
ventors of  Lynch  law  in  the  United  States 
have  furnished  any  receipt  for  removing 
tar  and  feathers.  The  humanity  of  Cen- 
nini is  as  worthy  of  imitation  as  his  piety. 
He  proceeds : — 

^  Sometiines  in  the  course  of  your  practice 
you  will  be  obliged  to  paint  flesh  both  of  men 
and  women.' 

If  the  author  had  stopped  here,  we  might 
have  almost  concluded  that  the  patient  of 
the  fourteenth  century  resembled  the  his- 
trionic enthusiast  of  Mr.  Dickens's  novel, 
who  entered  so  warmly  into  the  part  of 
Othello  as  to  black  himself  all  over ;  but 
Cennini  adds, — 

*  especially  yhcM  of  men  and  women.  You 
may  temper  your  colors  with  yolk  of  egg ;  or, 
if  you  desire  to  make  them  more  brilliant, 
with  oil,  or  liquid  vamieh,  Which  is  the  most 
powerful  of  temperas.' 

Then  follow  the  directions  for  clean- 
ing— 

<Do  this,'  he  says,  'many  times,  till  the  color 
be  removed  from  the  face.  We  wlU  say  no 
more  on  this  subject.' 

We  wish  he  had  said  more,  for  it  is  very 
amusing.  He  goes  on,  however,  to  speak 
out  on  the  subject  of  cosmetics : — 

^  It  sometimes  happens  that  young  ladies^  espe- 
cially those  of  Fforence,  endeavor  to  heighten 
their  beauty  by  the  application  of  medicated 
waters  and  colors  to  their  skin.  But  as  women 
who  fear  Qod  do  not  use  these  things,  and  as 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  obnoxious  to 
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them,  or  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  God  and 
our  Lady,  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject 
But  I  advise  you,  if  you  desire  to  preserve 
your  complexion  for  a  long  period,  to  wash 
yourself  with  water  from  fountains,  rivers  or 
wells ;  and  I  warn  you,  that  if  you  use  cos- 
metics your  face  will  soon  become  withered, 
your  teeth  black,  and  you  will  become  old  be- 
fore the  natural  course  of  time,  arid  be  the  ug- 
liest object  possible.  This  is  quite  sufficient 
to  say  on  the  subject' — Chap.  162, 


iAi» 


We  think  so ;  but  from  this  strong  lan- 
guage applied  to  the  decoctions  of  white 
lead  and  other  mixtures  used  by  the  Jeze- 
bels of  his  day,  and  from  the  absence  of 
any  similar  caution  against  the  use  of  oil 
and  liquid  varnish,  we  infer  that  no)  such 
consequences  were  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
latter  mode  of  preparing  the  face  for  ex- 
hibition. It  becomes  a  question,  therefore, 
whether  the  revival  of  the  practice  might  not 
be  attended  with  advantage,  both  by  open- 
ing a  new  field  of  employment  to  an  over- 
stocked profession,  and  by  improving  the 
aspect  of  polished  society.  A  mere  likeness 
now  once  painted  and  paid  for  ceases  to  be 
a  source  of  income  to  the  artist,  and  be- 
comes in  every  respect  the  property  of  the 
employer.  We  know  at  least  no  instance 
in  which  Mr.  Grant  or  Mr.  Pickersgill  has 
been  called  in  from  year  to  year  to  follow 
on  his  own  canvas  the  changes  of  advanc- 
ing age,  to  insert  the  white  hairs  as  they 
spring,  or  the  wrinkles  as  they  trace  their 
furrows.  Should  the  practice  of  painting 
the  face  itself  be  fairly  revived,  this  order 
of  things  will  be  reversed — the  face  will  in 
some  sense  change  masters,  and  requiring 
from  time  to  time  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  will 
invest  the  familj  painter  with  a  sort  of  be- 
neficial interest  in  its  features.  We  know 
of  many  countenances  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  improved  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession;  but 
imagination  can  hardly  at  present  suggest 
the  effects  which  will  be  produced  should 
Mr.  Turner  apply  himself  to  this  new  line 
of  art :  this,  however,  is  not  the  point.  We 
are  looking  to  the  interests  of  art  and  its 
professors,  and  not  to  merely  saving  jour- 
neys to  Cheltenham  for  gentlemen  lately 
returned  from  our  Indiim  possessions,  or  to 
the  renovation  of  faded  Polkaists  at  the 
close  of  a  London  season.  It  is  for  high 
art  we  plead,  when  we  ask  whether  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  might  not  with  advantage 
institute  a  premium  for  the  best  painted 
member  of  parliament^  or  other  conspicuous 
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and  historical  contemporary,  to  be  exhibit* 
ed  at  ^t.  James's  on  her  Majesty's  next 
birth-day. 

The  last  nine  chapters  expound  varioas 
methods  of  taking  casts  from  the  living  hu- 
man body  and  from  inanimate  substances, 
but  not  from  the  deceased  human  body. 
The  practice  of  taking  moulds  from  the 
living  seems  to  have  been  one  in  familiar 
use  at  this  period,  and  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  likenesses  as  well  as  for  obtain- 
ing painters'  models ;  for,  in  taking  a  caet 
of  a  lord,  a  pope,  a  king,  or  an  emperor, 
we  are  cautioned  to  stir  rose-water  into  the 
plaster.  For  other  persons  he  says  it  is 
sufiicient  to  use  water  from  fountains,  riv- 
ers, or  wells  only.  Chapter  68  shows  that 
the  artist  was  sometimes  his  own  sub- 
ject. The  self-devotion  of  a  Curtius  must 
have  been  required  for  the  proceeding  it 
describes 

<Take  a  quantity  either  of  paste  or  wax, 
well  stirred  and  clean,  of  the  consistence  of 
ointment,  and  very  soft ;  spread  it  on  a  large 
table;  a  dinner  table,  for  instance.  Set  it  on 
the  ground,  spread  the  paste  on  it  to  the 
height  of  halt  a  braccio.  Throw  yourself 
upon  it  in  any  attiude  you  please,  either  for- 
ward or  backward  or  on  one  side.  And  if  this 
paste  take  the  impression  well,  you  must  ex- 
tricate yourself  from  it  dexterously,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  it' 

We  doubt  if  either  Sir  Martin  Shee  or 
Mr.  Ilaydon  would  second  Cinnini's  pro- 
posal as  to  the  use  of  a  dinner-table,  and 
we  humbly  confess  that,  wanting  confidence 
in  our  own  dexterity,  we  had  rather  throw 
somebody  else  than  ourselves  into  half  a 
braccio  of  wax  or  paste — for  any  purpose 
— in  any  attitude. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article 
than  by  the  expression  of  our  cordial  par* 
ticipation  in  the  prayer  with  which  the  ven- 
erable Cinnini  concludes  his  treatise,  that 
Heaven,  and  the  favorite  saints  he  par- 
ticularizes, 

<may  give  us  grace  and  strength  to  sostaio 
and  bear  in  peace  the  cares  and  labors  of  this 
world,  and  that  those  who  study  this  book  may 
find  grace  to  study  it  and  well  to  retain  it,  so 
that  by  the  sweat  oi  their  brows  they  may 
live  peaceably,  and  maintain  their  families  in 
this  world  with  grace,  and  finally,  in  that 
which  is  to  come,  live  with  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.   Amen.' 
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1 .  TTie  Women  of  England ;  their  several 
Duties  and  Domestic  Habits,  By  Mrs. 
Ellis-     Twelfth  edition.    8vo.     1844. 

2.  The  Wives  of  England ;  their  Relative 
Duties,  Domestic  Injluence,  and  Social 
Obligations.  By  the  Author  of  *  The 
Women  of  England:    8vo.     1843. 

3.  Characteristics  of  Women;  Moral  Po- 
etical, and  Historical.  With  fifty  Vig" 
nette  Etchings.  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  2 
vols.  8vo.     1832. 

4.  7^he  Romance  of  Biography ;  or  Me- 
moirs of  Women  loved  and  celebrated  by 
Poets,  from  the  days  of  the  Troubadours 
to  the  present  age ;  a  series  of  Anecdotes 
intended  to  illustrate  the  influence  which 

female  Virtue  and  Beauty  have  exercised 
over  the  characters  and  writings  of  men 
of  genius.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  2  vols. 
8vo.     1837. 

This  last  half  century  seems  to  have 
wrought  an  ill  change  in  the  intellectual 
station  of  women.  That  plan  of  enforcing 
'accomplishments'  has  at  last  so  diluted 
and  over-sweetened  their  minds  that  they 
have  gradually  become  more  similar  the 
one  to  the  other  than  thinking  creatures 
should  be.  Miss  Alpha  loves  music  with 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  phrenzy  as  Miss 
Omega ;  yet  neither  the  first  nor  the  last, 
nor  any  one  of  the  intermediate  sisters,  can 
write  so  charming  a  letter,  nor  converse  a 
quarter  as  well  as  her  stately  and  calm 
grandmamma,  who  tells  us  about  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  But  the  roost  evil  sign  that  appears  is 
an  increasing  languor,  and  want  of  spirit  for 
social  enjoyment.  '  Lukewarmness  and 
want  of  zeal,'  said  old  Jeremy  Taylor,/  are 
the  tnalady  of  the  age.'  We  repeat  his 
words,  and  pin  them  upon  this  present  era 
— not  in  reference  to  religion,  but  to  our 
habits  of  social  intercourse.  How  ollen  a 
woman  of  the  very  humblest  pretensions  in 
point  of  social  talents — who  never,  perhaps, 
reads  a  book,  nor  conceives  an  original 
thought — yet  deems  herself  strongenough  to 
say  that  society  abroad  has  very  slight  charms 
for  her ;  that  guests  in  her  house  are  more 
troublesome  than  amusing;  and  that,  in 
fine,  she  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  can 
keep  her  husband  at  home,  although  she 
well  knows  she  has  nothing  on  earth  to  offer 
him  except  mere  household  facts  1  A  draw- 
ing-room thus  darkened  against  all  bright 
ideas,  all  worthy  thoughts,  is  for  the  poor 
male  bird  a  harem  all  over — but  without  | 


its  supposed  security  and  without  those 
delightful  plans  for  domestic  additions  and 
improvements,  which  vary  the  life  and 
cheer  the  spirits  of  an  Eastern  husband. 
We  say  there  is  need  for  care  lest  the  homes 
of  England  degenerate  in  this  direction: 
we  fear  not  that  they  can  ever  in  mass  be- 
come contaminated  or  impure,  but  rather 
that  they  may  grow  so  dull  and  insipid  as 
to  deter  our  unmarried  men  from  all  nuptial 
enterprises ;  and  that  thus,  as  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  honored  and  honorable  matron 
may  be  gradually  superseded  by  '  humbler 
virtues'  (for  so  the  historian  speciously 
words  it)  and  more  inspiriting  minds.  There 
exists  without  doubt  in  this  country  a  vast 
amount  of  domestic  happiness,  but  in  many 
instances  is  is  too  completely  latent  to  serve 
as  an  example.  It  would  be  well  if  our 
women  could  manage  to  increase  the  num- 
ber not  only  of  enviable  but  of  envied  hus- 
bands. We  give,  then,  our  welcome  to 
Mrs.  Ellis's  books — and  chiefly  for  this, 
that  they  seem  in  some  measure  fitted  to 
chase  that '  unlive! iness  and  natural  sloth ' 
which  made  John  Milton  cry  out  for  di- 
vorce in  his  awfullest  tones  of  anguish. 

Mrs.  £Illis  carefully  disclaims  the  idea  of 
giving  her  sex  the  slightest  assistance  in 
any  attempts  to  '  manage'  their  lords.  We 
are  strongly  propitiated  by  this  declara- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  ready  excuses  so 
generously  offered  for  most  of  our  failings 
and  sins — yet  we  freely  confess  that  we 
look  at  works  written  by  women  upon  the 
science  of  domestic  government  with  a  kind 
of  good-humored  suspicion  which  we  can 
neither  repress,  nor  justify,  nor  indeed  very 
clearly  explain,  unless  by  saying  that  they 
make  us  remember  that  treatise  on  horse- 
manship which  the  tailor  detected  as  hav- 
ing decidedly  come  from  the  pen  of  a  ches- 
nut  mare.  This  subject  of  '  woman '  is  so 
splendid,  so  terrible,  so  enchanting,  so  vast 
— and  in  short  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
polka  dancers),  so  '  Catholic,'  that  perhaps 
no  imaginable  treatment  of  it  would  ever 
seem  quite  satisfactory.  Sometimes,  for 
whole  pages  together,  we  find  so  much 
virtue  inculcated,  that  we  almost  give  our- 
selves credit  for  having  perused  some  ser- 
mons, and  long,  by  way  of  relief,  to  find  our 
authoress  stooping  to  practical  views,  and 
giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Utopian  home 
which  she  strives  to  create  by  her  counsels. 
We  long,  and  not  in  vain — for  presently  the 
descent  takes  place ;  but  is  effected  by  the 
writer  with  such  admirable  gravity  of  coun- 
tenance^ that  the  gravity  of  the  reader  be- 
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comes  impossible.  Thus  we  are  told  that, 
'  in  the  character  of  a  noble,  enlightened, 
and  truly  good  man,  there  is  a  power  and 
sublimity  so  nearly  approaching  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  nature  and  capacity  of 
angels,  that  as  no  feeling  can  exceed,  so 
no  language  can  describe,'  &.c.  {Wives  oj 
England^  p.  65) :  but  presently,  and  with- 
out at  all  quitting  her  solemn,  didactic  style, 
the  writer  speaks  of  'the  complacency  and 
satisfaction  which  most  men  evince  on  find- 
ing themselves  placed  at  table  before  a  fa- 
vorite dish.'  (/6.  p.  77.)  In  touches  such 
as  these  there  is  something  of  a  Cervantes- 
like humor,  delightfully  improved  upon  by 
drawing  the  elements  of  sublimity  and  ba- 
thos from  the  same  person.  Most  pleasant 
it  is  to  see  the  bright '  angel '  fold  up  his 
celestial  wings,  lay  a  napkin  under  his  chin, 
and  sit  down  Sancho  Panza  confessed  1 

We  agree  with  Mrs.  Ellis  upon  the  vast 
importance  of  conversational  power  in  wo- 
men. We  agree  with  her  also  in  thinking 
that  in  England  the  art  of '  sweet  talk '  is 
not  found  in  that  perfect  state  of  which 
there  is  reason -to  suppose  it  capable.  For 
improvement  in  this  respect  Mrs.  Ellis  has 
one  or  two  plans.  Her  conviction  appears 
to  be  that  the  science  of  conversation  is  no 
more  impossible  than  that  of  botany,  and 
might  therefore  be  furnished  '  to  order,'  if 
proper  directions  were  given  to  people  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  It  is  characteristic  of 
woman'fl  sanguine  and  somewhat  arbitrary 
disposition  to  hope  and  believe  that  almost 
every  object  of  human  desire  may  be  attain- 
ed by  a  simple  exercise  of  authority.  Thus 
we  hear  so  often  that  '  men  should  make  a 
law'  against  so-and-so,  without  much  r^egard 
to  the  practical  difficulties  impeding  legis- 
lation. Mrs.  Jameson,  for  instance,  is  abso- 
lutely solemn  in  her  denunciation  of  the 
Parliament  for  its  remissness  in  not  provid- 
ing against  the  evil  of  falling  in  love  unex- 
pectedly : — 

'  Strange,  and  paseing  Btrange,  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sexes — the  passion  of  love, 
in  short — should  not  be  taken  into  deeper  con- 
sideration by  our  teachers  and  our  legislators ! 
— people  educate  and  legislate  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  in  the  world,  but  ask  the 
priest  ....  Why  should  Love  be  treated 
less  EeriouBly  thaii  Death  ?  Death  must  come, 
and  Love  must  cotne$  but  the  state  in  which 
they  find  us  ? — whether  blinded,  aslonithed, 
frightened,  and  ignorant;  or  like  reasonable 
creatures,  fit  lo  manage  our  own  feelings?'— 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Canada y  vol.  iii.  pp.  12,  13. 

The  same  generous  blindness  to  difficulty 
which  enables  Mrs.  Jameson  to  believe  in 
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the  efficacy  of  a  Falling-in-Iove-preparation 
fiill  permits  Mrs.  Ellis  to  entertain  a  ra- 
ther more  reasonable  hope — namely  this, 
that  the  subtle  craA  of  conversation  may  be 
brought  to  perfection  by  system ;  and  she 
even  ventures  to  lay  down  three  *  rules,*  as 
she  calls  them,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
precious  faculty.  '  Adaptation/  she  says, 
'  may  be  laid  down  as  the  primary  rule — 
vivacity,  or  rather  freshness,  as  the  second 
— and  the  establishment  of  a  fact,  or  the  de- 
duction of  a  moral,  as  the  third.'  {Women 
of  England^  p.  150.)  The  importance  of 
rule  thefirst  is  obvious  and  incontrovertible; 
but  it  is  even  perhaps  more  requisite  to 
conceal,  than  to  exercise,  skill  in  this  di- 
rection ;  for  men  (we  mean  men  of  any 
sense  or  modesty)  are  apt  to  recoil  from  a 
conversation  which  they  perceive  to  be  pur- 
posely adapted  to  their  tastes.  The  second 
of  the  receipts  is  surely  rather  a  condition 
of  success,  than  a  rule  for  succeeding:  it 
seems  cruel  to  tell  a  girl  without  a  stirring 
spirit,  and  without  originality  of  thought, 
that  she  should  make  it  a  rule  to  be  viva- 
cious and  fresh  in  her  conversation;  we 
might  as  well  advise  a  dwarf  to  be  five  feet 
eleven  in  height,  or  coolly  request  our  dry 
Amontillado  from  Xeres  to  behave  itself 
more  like  Champagne.  The  third  rule 
sounds  so  harshly  as  almost  to  dispel  the 
idea  of  that  delight  which  we  seek  in  wo- 
man's society ;  her  converse,  it  seems,  is  to 
be  driving  towards  '  the  establishment  of  a 
factor  the  deduction  of  a  moral.'  Statis- 
tics and  ethics  1  Are  these  to  be  our  por- 
tions in  the  drawing-room  t  For  '  facts/ 
we  need  scarcely  say,  we  retain  an  unfeign- 
ed respect,  and  have  always  rejoiced  that 
they  were  not  entirely  exterminated  by 
Canning's  terrible  sarcasm ;  but  we  think 
that  the  faculty  of  the  woman's  mind  con- 
sists rather  in  refracting,  than  in  reflecting 
the  truth — and  that  one  of  her  most  fasci- 
nating powers  is  that  of  subduing  mere  facts 
by  feelings,  and  putting  the  hard  realities 
and  formal  rules  of  life  in  a  charmingly 
wrong  point  of  view.  This  very  enuncia- 
tion of  the  three  '  rules '  is  an  illustration  of 
the  power  we  speak  of;  for  as  a  guide  to 
colloquial  perfection  it  is  thoroughly  inef- 
ficient ;  and  yet  if  it  had  been  thrown  out  • 
in  actual  conversation,  it  would  have  been 
lively,  amusing,  and  suggestive  of  pleasant 
replies.  Precisely  the  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  the  suggestions  for  teaching  the  art 
of  talking  in  schools  for  young  women : — 

*  Each  girl,  for  instance,  might  be  appointed, 
for  a  day  or  a  week,  the  converser  with,  or  eo- 
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tertaiaer  of,  one  of  her  fellow-students,  taking 
all  In  rotation ;  so  that  in  their  hours  of  leisure 
it  should  he  her  business  to  devote  herself  to 
her  companion,  as  it  is  that  of  a  host  to  a  guest. 
A  report  should  then  be  given  in  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  day  or  week,  by  the  girl  whose  part 
it  was  to  be  conversed  with ;  and  bv  encour- 
aging  her  to  state  whether  she  has  been  an- 
noyed or  interested,  wearied  or  amused,  in  the 
presence  ol'her  companion — who  should  in  her 
turn  have  the  liberty  of  commending  or  com- 
plaining of  her,  as  an  attentive  or  inattentive 
listener — a  good  or  bad  responder — such  hab- 
its of  candor  and  sincerity  would  be  cultivated 
as  are  of  essential  service  in  the  formation  of 
the  moral  character.' —  Women  of  England^ 
p.  151. 

This  too,  we  say,  is  an  example  of  sprightly 
conversation,  rather  than  a  plan  for  at- 
taining it.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that 
the  scheme  will  ever  be  really  followed 
in  schools;  if  it  had  been  half-gravely 
thrown  out  in  society,  and  before  an  appre- 
ciative aadience,  it  might  have  led  to  mirth 
and  clashing  of  wit. 

If  we  were  somewhat  alarmed  by  that 
third  'rale,'  establishing  that  women's  con- 
versation is  all  to  end  either  in  a  '  fact  *  or 
a  '  moral,'  we  are  relieved  of  our  anxiety 
upon  the  first  score  by  recollecting  what  it 
is  that  women  mean  by  a '  fact.'  It  is  noth- 
ing very  stubborn  afler  all.  Thus  Mrs. 
Ellis,  adopting  the  form  of  words  appropri- 
ate to  the  establishment  of  a  fact,  gravely 
tells  us  that 

*  England,  as  a  nation,  has  little  to  boast  of  be- 
yond her  intellectual  and  her  moral  power. 
It  is  in  this  that  her  superiority  is  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  world ;  and  in  this  it  might 
almost  be  allowed  her  to  indulge  a  sort  of 
honest  pride.' —  Wives  ofEnglaml^  p.  208. 

Now,  here  is  a  sentence  written  without 
the  wish  to  deceive  one  single  human  being, 
and  yet  completely  untrue.  England — 
respectable  in  chemistry  and  most  of  the 
'  ologies ' — ^good  enough  at  her  books — 
passable  in  morals^  is  illustrious  by  force  of 
her  arms.  When  we  allow  our  national 
vanity  a  moment's  complacency  we  do  not 
really  and  truly  plume  ourselves  upon  our 
science,  our  literature,  or  our  continence ; 
but  we  do  take  pride  for  this,  that  the 
prowess  of  our  warriors  has  won  for  Eng- 
land her  glory  and  her  strength :  when  we 
grow  boastful  in  our  hearts,  we  do  not  run 
about  blushing  with  the  conscious  pride  of 
having  for  our  fellow-countryman  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Close,  or  a  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  but 
rather  we  bend  our  minds  back  to  the  mo- 
ment when  Nelson  stood  joyous  to  see '  how 
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that  fine  fellow  CoIItngwood  takes  his  ship 
into  action,'  or  to  that  eight  o'clock  on  the 
well-spent  Sunday  evening,  when  the  Duke 
galloped  down  to  Adam's  brigade,  and  bid 
Sir  John  Colborne  '  go  on.'  To  say,  then, 
that  we  have  '  little  to  boast  of  beyond  our 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence  is  not  es- 
tablishing a  fact,  but  singing  a  canticle; 
and  the  truth  is,  that  a  really  amiable  wo- 
man will  seldom  distinguish  between  those 
two  operations.  Her  love  of  goodness  is  so 
strong  that  she  has  not  patience  to  speak 
her  wishes  in  the  optative  mood,  but  at 
once  afiirms  that  which  she  desires  to  be 
true,  and  hence  come  all  those  phrases 
in  which  we  are  told  that '  true  glory  con- 
sists'— in  geology,  galvanism,  hydrostatics, 
inoculation,  Sunday  schools,  lying-in  hos- 
pitals, mesmerism,  conversion  of  Jews,  and 
a  hundred  other  pursuits, — more  meritori- 
ous, no  doubt,  than  warfare,  but  totally  dis- 
connected from  all  ideas  of  glory.  This 
habitual  abuse  of  language  from  good  mo- 
tives— this  continual  repetition  of  amiable 
untruisms — tends  wofully  to  flatten  the  con- 
versation of  women.  'They  so  lower  the 
standard  of  their  verbal  currency,  that  words 
— our  own  racy  English  words — quite  lose 
their  poignancy  and  strength.  What  a  zest 
is  given  to  society  by  almost  any  woman 
who  has  the  courage  to  talk  with  a  close 
verbal  adherence  to  her  real  meaning! 
Mere  literal  truth,  spoken  out  from  gentle 
lips,  outshines  wit. 

And  even  by  the  threat  of  deducing  a 
moral,  we  find  we  have  been  '  more  fright- 
ened than  hurt.'  A  woman's  '  moral '  is 
not  a  very  hard  morsel.  To  assure  man- 
kind in  this  respect  we  will  turn  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Jameson's  graceful  page,  and  take 
from  her,  almost  at  random,  a  couple  of 
moral  reflections :  the  mention  of '  Lady 
Wortley  Montagu  *  (sic)  is  in  reference  to 
her  having  introduced  the  practice  of  inoc- 
ulation : — 

'  There  stands  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  this 
great  city,  a  certain  monument,  erected,  it  is 
said,  at  the  cost  of  the  ladies  of  Britain;  but  in 
a  spirit  and  taste  which,  I  trust,  are  not  those 
of  my  countrywomen  at  large.  Is  this  our 
patriotism  ?  We  may  applaud  the  brave,  -who 
go  forth  to  battle  to  jleiend  us,  and  preserve 
mviolate  the  sanctity  of  our  hearths  and  homes; 
but  does  it  become  us  to  lend  our  voice  to  exult 
in  victory,  always  bought  at  the  expense  of 
sufifering,  and  aggravate  the  din  and  the  cla- 
mor of  war — we  who  ought  to  be  the  peace- 
makers of  the  world,  and  plead  for  man  against 
his  own  fierce  passions?  A  huge  brazen 
image  stands  up,  an  impudent  (false)  witness 
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of  our  martial  enthusiasm ;  but  who  aroongs 
ua  has  thought  of  raising  a  public  statue  to 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu  ? ' — Romance  of  Bi- 
ography^ vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  289. 

And  again : — 

'What  a  new  interest  and  charm  will  be 
given  to  many  ofMoore's  beautiful  songs  when 
we  are  allowed  to  trace  the  feelings  that  in- 
spired them,  whether  derived  from  some  imme- 
diate and  present  impression,  or  from  remem- 
bered emotions, — that  sometimes  swell  in  the 
breast,  like  the  heaving  of  the  waves  when  the 
winds  are  still !'— lb  p.  356. 

These  passages  show  that  from  almost  all 
materials,  however  they  may  be  apparently 
barren  of  wholesome  fruits, — that  even,  in 
short,  from  the  legend  of  St.  Senanus,  or 
from  our  brazen  Achilles  of  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner, the  truly  right-minded  woman  may 
manage  to  draw  forth  a  moral ;  we  quote 
them,  however,  in  order  to  lull  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  Mrs.  Ellis's  proposal  for  '  de- 
ducing a  moral '  in  ordinary  society :  it  is 
irksome  to  meet  with  instruction  just  when 
we  expect  entertainment,  but  moral  reflec- 
tions of  this  description  will  never  damp 
the  liveliness  of  a  dinner-table.  We  feel 
sure  that,  even  in  moments  intended  for 
mere  relaxation,  we  could  cheerfully  listen 
to  innocent  ethics  like  these  without  the  an- 
noyance of  feeling  that,  at  times  set  apart 
for  amusement,  we  were  being  made  wiser 
or  better.  In  saying  this,  we  are  far  from 
intending  blame.  Mrs.  Jameson's  ability 
as  a  writer  is  unquestionable.  She  is  fond 
of  propounding  odd  views  upon  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  but  this  perpetual  oppugn  an  cy  is 
delightfully  contrasted  by  the  elegance  of 
her  style — an  elegance  not  resulting  from 
mere  fastidiousness  in  the  avoidance  of 
faults,  but  from  the  vigor  of  the  writer's 
mind,  and  her  strong  poetic  feeling.  Her 
pages  moreover  are  rich  with  the  fruits  of 
good  reading,  and  although  the  subjects 
which  she  chooses  are  of\en  such  as  might 
easily  draw  her  on  to  the  utterance  of  many 
inanities,  she  guards  herself  so  effectually 
against  this  worst  of  literary  sins  as  to  be 
never  at  all  insipid. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  we  fear,  that  the 
conversational  power,  as  well  as  the  grace- 
ful crad  of  letter- writing,  for  which  the 
last  century  was  famous,  has  waned.  We 
believe  that  this  result  is  partly  attributable 
to  the  daily,  nay  almost  hourly  press  which, 
in  great  measure,  supersedes  the  tongue  of 
the  talker,  and  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer. 
Its  effect  upon  society,  in  this  respect,  is 
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analogous  to  that  of  our  stupendous  ma- 
chinery upon  individual  industry.  A  huQ« 
dred  years  ago  the  poor  English  matron 
could  sit  at  her  spinning-wheel,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  certain,  though  bumble  re- 
ward^ Time  passed;  men  had  made  their 
iron-limed  Frankenstein — had  given  him 
steam  for  the  breath  of  his  life, — and  soon 
he  stood  up  against  his  makers — a  terrible 
rival — a  giant  asking  for  work.  He  works 
well,  and  will  earn  bis  hire ;  but  work  be 
must  have — more  work  than  women  could 
do  by  their  ten  hundred  thousand  fire-sides. 
The  spinner  loses  her  distaff;  they  say,  to 
console  her,  how  cheap  she  can  buy  cotton 
stuffs,  but  her  small  occupation  is  gone. 
And  so  the  functions  of  talking  and  letter- 
writing  are  usurped  by  the  press.  AH  learn- 
able  facts  not  absolutely  trivial  or  personal, 
and  all  meet  reasonings  upon  thero,  are 
seized  and  gathered  together  we  know  not 
how,  or  by  whom,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  before  the  slow  morning  of  winter  can 
fairJy  dawn  they  are  scattered  abroad  like 
the  light,  and  given  to  all  mankind.  For 
conversational  purposes  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
most  happy  events — in  vain  that  the  great- 
est disasters  befall  us.  Our  congratulations 
and  condolences  are  no  longer  spoken  from 
the  lips,  but  thrown  into  type.  Mr.  Lum- 
ley  (notwithstanding  his  generally  brilliant 
management  of  the  Opera)  may  have  for- 
gotten to  engage  Tamburini  or  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  ;  if  this  neglect  has  occur- 
red, or  if  Grisi  has  lost  a  note,  or.  gained  a 
stone — if,  as  happened  last  year,  a  great 
convulsion  takes  place  in  the  pasteboard 
heavens,  destroying  the  new  moon^  and  pre- 
venting the  'shadow  dance,' — we  give  no 
tongue  to  our  sorrow — to  our  deep  sense  of 
injury — ^to  our  just  indignation,  because  we 
rest  secure  that  these  distressing  emotions 
will  be  gravely  expressed  by  newspaper 
writers  in  all  fitting  tones  of  anguish  and 
solemn  remonstrance.  Thus  the  range  of 
conversation  generally  has  been  sadly  con- 
tracted ;  and  the  field  remaining  open  to 
women  has  been  still  further  circumscribed 
by  the  wanton  and  not  very  brilliant  ridicule 
which  men  are  accustomed  to  throw  upon 
the  learning  of  the  quicker  sex.  The  wo- 
men, in  truth,  have  been  fairly  laughed  out 
of  their  wits.  Afraid  to  glance  at  science 
lest  they  should  be  thought  romantic — 
afraid  to  know  who  are  the  cabinet  minis- 
ters lest  they  be  deemed  too  learned- 
afraid  to  steep  their  sweet  souls  in  poetry 
lest  they  be  seized  and  crushed  as  notorious 
mathematicians  (their  mothers  have  told  them 
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how  poor  Lady  Byron  suffered !) — they  have 
gradually  receded  from  all  the  best  topics 
of  conversation, — except,  indeed,  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  of  all — we  mean  the  grand 
subject  called  Nothing.'  None  but  the  very 
first  class  of  talkers  are  competent  to  touch 
this  subtle  topic  with  brilliancy  and  effect, 
and  yet  how  many  will  boldly  attempt  it  with- 
out one  particle  of  the  wit  or  inventive  power 
that  cat!  enable  them  to  trifle  successfully ! 
It  is  this  error,  perhaps,  which  more  often 
than  any  other  renders  society  irksome.  The 
true  cause  of  the  weariness  felt  is  kept  hack. 
Neither  men  nor  women  much  like  to  al- 
low that  they  feel  the  stress  upon  their  im- 
agination occasioned  by  the  avoidance  of 
serious  topics,  yet  feel  it  they^do;  and,  in 
most  instances,  the  pain  of  making  an  ef- 
fort must  be  accompanied  by  the  annoyance 
of  failure.  Men,  however,  will  never  con- 
fess this ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  admit  that  a 
strong  demand  upon  their  fancy  and  imag- 
ination is  painful,  and,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  they  often 
mffect  to  dislike  information  in  women. 
The  women,  unfortunately  in  too  many  in- 
stances, have  taken  men  at  their  word,  and 
have  determined  that,  happen  what  may, 
they  will  take  care  not  to  be  clever.  The 
energy  of  a  woman's  determination  is  a 
powerful  impulse,  and  when  she  has  once 
firmly  resolved  to  cultivate  her  capacity  for 
silliness  with  steadiness  and  attention,  the 
ultimate  failure  of  her  endeavors  is  scarcely 

possible. 

The  less  women  are  confident  in  their 
fancy  and  inventive  power,  the  more,  we 
think,  they  should  rely  upon  the  boundless 
resources  with  which  the  literature  of  their 
country  as  well  as  their  own  powers  of  ob- 
servation, if  strongly  and  carefully  exerted, 
may  easily  supply  them.  A  woman  with- 
out the  slightest  pretension  to  superior  abili- 
ty,  if  she  would  go  into  society  with  the  firm 
resolve  to  seek  for  topics  of  interest,  mark 
well  the  scenes  that  daily  pass  before  her 
eyes,  make  herself  mistfess  of  a  few  well- 
chosen  books,  and  wield  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  with  feminine  tact  and  delica- 
cy, might  render  herself  a  delightful  com- 
panion to  men,  and  especially  to  those  who 
during  nine-tenths  of  their  wakeful  hours 
have  troubles  and  toils  to  encounter. 

And  now,  whilst  adverting  to  the  conver- 
sational resources  afforded  by  literature,  we 
will  speak  of  a  practice  by  which,  as  we 
think,  the  invigorating  power  of  books  is 
sadly  paralyzed.  The  press  has  a  constant 
issue  of  journals  containing  in  many  in- 
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Stances  well-written  but  short  critiques,  in- 
terspersed with  copious  extracts.  To  thou- 
sands of  people  these  papers  sufiice ;  they 
go  on  tasting  the  cream  that  is  skimmed  for 
them,  and  never  once  look  upon  the  '  hon- 
est face'  of  a  book  ;  the  number  of  works 
of  which  they  thus  learn  the  titles  with  a 
more  or  less  indistinct  guess  at  their  general 
contents  is  of  course  immense;  but  the 
healthful  labor  of  mastering  a  single  book, 
and  forming  a  judgment  of  its  merits,  is 
wholly  foregone.  And  with  what  result  t 
— with  what  result,  we  mean,  upon  the  life 
and  spirit  of  society?  In  all  the  wide 
range  from  which  the  gifted  woman  can 
still  choose  topics  of  conversation  with  one 
of  the  other  sex,  there  is  none  perhaps  upon 
the  whole  so  safe  and  so  genial  as  that  of  the 
book  which  both  have  just  read  with  inter* 
est ;  and  even  if  the  judgments  formed  have 
been  different,  how  whdesome  and  invigo- 
rating, how  good  for  the  taste  and  the  judg- 
ment, how  stimulative  of  the  intellect,  how 
favorable  for  the  love  of  fairness  and  fair 
play,  is  the  gentle  strife  thus  provoked? 
And  now  hear  the  vapid  exchange  of  phrases 
that  too  often  forms  the  substance  of  literary 
colloquy  : — *  Have  you  read  such  a  book  V 
— *  No,  I've  not,  but  I've  seen  some  extracts 
— I  thought  them  rather  pretty,  and  the 
newspapers  speak  very  well  of  it — at  least 
I'm  certain  that  they  have  been  speaking 
well  of  some  book — and  I  think  that  the 
work  you  mention  must  be  the  one  that  I 
mean — is  not  there  something  in  it  about  a 
steeple-chase  in  August  ?'  Now  compare 
such  a  person's  mind — in  reference  merely 
to  conversational  aptitude — with  that  of  a 
spirited  woman  who  is  warm  with  the  love, 
or  bright  with  the  scorn  of  a  volume  newly 
read.  The  knowledge — the  mental  owner- 
ship (if  so  we  may  phrase  our  meaning) — 
of  a  single  genuine  book  freshly  cast  from 
a  human  mind  is  worth  all  the  sweets  that 
bees  can  gather  together  from  out  a  thousand 
flowers.  We  may  keep  our  wits  upon  sn- 
gar-plums  until  they  are  well  nigh  starved. 

The  practical  inefiiciency  of  these  books 
by  women  on  women  results,  as  we  think, 
from  their  meek  and  generous  fault  of  lay- 
ing on  *  tender  shoulders  too  heavy  a  load 
of  duties.  When  we  read  of  so  much  bit- 
ter toil  long-enduring  and  never  repaid — so 
much  of  heavenly  patience,  and  sweet  re* 
signation,  we  are  truly  rejoiced  to  look  up 
from  the  piteous  page,  and  gladly  remind 
ourselves  that  after  all  this  is  only  a  piece 
of  advice,  and  that  there  never  has  really 
been  seen   so  much  of  suffering  virtue, 
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Now  all  this  exhortation  to  perfect  good- 
ness, is  it  not  rather  the  work  of  your  Dean 
of  St.  Joseph's,  or  your  Canon  of  All 
Saints,  than  of  the  gentle  pr^cheuse  who 
would  give  homely  practical  counsel  to  her 
lovely  sisters?  The  reverend  or  very  rev- 
erend dignitary,  whether  arrayed  in  black 
gown,  in  surplice,  or  in  cope  and  alb,  is  set 
high  above  us :  he  cannot,  he  dares  not 
compound  with  the  spirit  of  evil,  but, 
speaking  the  word  that  is  given  him,  and 
with  little  of  trust  in  his  own  unaided  ex- 
ertions, he  must  still  persevere  to  the  end, 
and  never  an  instant  remit  his  sublimely 
difficult  task  of  teaching  perfection  to  mor- 
tals. We  know  how  heart-weary  and  sad 
the  purest  prebendaries  will  sometimes  be- 
come when  they  think  of  the  good  they 
preach,  and  yet  see  how  evil  grows  round 
them.  But  a  matron  advising  pretty  girls 
or  brides  respecting  this  world  below  is  not 
at  all  bound  to  take  such  a  lofly  position, 
and  we  believe  that  her  influence  for  good 
might  be  increased  a  thousand-fold  if  she 
would  abandon  that  habit  of  being  eternally 
hierophantic.  The  distinction  between 
disgraceful  sins  and  venial  errors  should  be 
kept  so  strongly  in  view  as  that  the  lan- 
guage of  uncompromising  denunciation 
which  is  properly  levelled  against  the  for- 
mer shall  not  lose  its  wholesome  force  by 
being  applied  to  the  latter.  If  we  really 
wish  to  do  good,  we  must  bear  with  the 
honest  faults  of  woman's  nature,  and  not 
be  always  threatening  them  with  complete 
extirpation.  Take  for  instance  the  sin  of 
ranity  :  you  may  rail  against  it  by  treatise 
and  tract,  you  never  will  hoot  it  away. 
But  think  well  of  this ;  that  a  well-regulat- 
ed foible  is  nearly  as  good  as  a  virtue,  and 
even  perhaps  more  attractive.  And  such  a 
foible  is  vanity,  which  really  requires  light 
and  gentle  guidance  rather  than  perverse 
frustration ;  it  is  a  fault  that  corrects  itself, 
for  vanity  shrinks  from  every  violation  of 
taste,  and  taste  is  shocked  by  every  kind  of 
excess  or  unfitness.  If  we  tell  a  young  beau- 
ty not  to  be  vain,  she  will  put  us  on  the 
shelf  with  the  rest  of  her  good  books,  and 
tell  us  to  come  again  on  Sunday.  But  if 
we  implore  her  not  to  be  vain  of  the  wrong 
colors — convince  her  of  the  triumphs  at- 
tainable by  the  '  simplicity  hypocrite'  of  a 
quiet  toilet — ^persuade  her  that  a  ruined 
husband  is  sure  to  go  out  of  fashion — we 
may  so  direct  her  foible  that  it  shall  become 
the  very  zest  and  charm  of  her  character,  as 
in  that  sweet  sketch  of  the  poet — 
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*■  Ah  !  she  once  had  a  village  fame ; 
Listened  to  love  on  the  moonlit  heather; 
Had  gentleness,  vanity,  maiden  shame.* 
— English  Songs,  by  Barry  Cornwall,  p.  8. 

We  point  to  this  as  only  one  example  of 
the  labor  which  may  be  lost,  and  the  actual 
benefits  which  may  be  sacrificed,  by  over- 
straining our  requirements.  We  are  made 
up  of  foibles  and  faults,  and  to  destroy  all 
these  one  after  the  other  is  to  extinguish 
sweet  human  nature — to  eflace  us  from  out 
of  the  earth.  We  cannot  be  really  improv- 
ed by  advice  which  requires  us  to  lose  our 
identity. 

But,  after  all,  the  defects  which  we  im- 
pute to  these  books  are  of  a  kind  which  im- 
pair their  efficacy,  but  cannot  render  them 
hurtful.  They  will  all  do  some  good,  and 
our  graceless  complaint  is  this — that  they 
will  not  do  more.  They  are  written  in  the 
kind,  generous,  and  noble  spirit  of  the 
English  gentlewoman.  They  contain  no 
pernicious  advice.  Their  tendencies  are 
all  in  the  right  direction ;  they  persuade  the 
wives  of  England,  remitting  public  duties, 
to  come  and  adorn  their  own  homes ;  and 
if  by  force  of  such  counsels  one  single  fire- 
side shall  be  made  more  bright  and  happy 
— nay,  if  one  poor  piece  of  embroidery  shall 
be  worked  for  the  deserving  husband  in- 
stead of  the  popular  preacher,  they  will  not 
have  been  given  in  vain. 

We  have  spoken  of  one  or  two  womanly 
errors,  and  tried  to  screen  their  more  inno- 
cent foibles  from  a  too-determined  attack. 
Upon  so  vast  a  field  as  that  of  the  faults  by 
which  men  endanger  or  mar  altogether  the 
happiness  of  the  wedded  state  we  cannot 
pretend  to  enter,  but  there  is  a  failing  more 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen which  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment 
as  deserving  of  mark.  French  women  are 
accustomed  to  charge  the  Englishman  with  a 
want  of  candor  in  his  relations  towards  the 
sex.  This  complaint  is  the  more  striking, 
since  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  impugn  the 
character  for  truth  and  straightforwardness 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  usually  en- 
joyed, and  have  fairly,  we  think,  deserved. 
It  would  seem  that  the  reserve  and  pride 
of  the  Englishman's  character  are  so  strong 
a  counterpoise  to  his  love  of  truth,  that  he 
will  rarely  exercise  this  latter  virtue  to 
the  extent  of  disdaining  concealment.  The 
Frenchwoman  is  permitted  free  access  to 
the  very  heart  of  any  among  her  own  coun- 
trymen by  whom  she  is  really  beloved :  she 
knows  all  his  foibles,  as  well  as  the  exact 
amount  of  his  income;  this  last  she  di* 
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▼ides  by  twelve,  and  so  concludes  exactly 
how  much  her  adorer  should  spend  in 
each  month;  what  horses,  and  carriages, 
and  opera-boxes  they  ought  to  have ;  or  in 
(humbler  life)  how  many  francs  can  be 
spared  for  their  Sunday  excursions.  She 
becomes  the  accomplice  of  all  his  little 
plans  and  contrivances,  and  even  of  his 
crimes.  Such  full  community  of  feeling  as 
this  is  rarely  enjoyed  by  the  Englishwc/man. 
Now  when  we  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
vast  amount  of  pleasure  which  men  and 
women  might  have  in  taking  free  counsel 
together,  we  cannot  avoid  believing  that 
both  of  the  sexes  are  losers  by  all  this 
stately  reserve.  But  it  is  the  woman  that 
suffers  most  hardly ;  she  is  so  constituted 
as  to  derive  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all  her 
pleasures  from  the  mere  knowledge  or 
belief  that  man  reposes  trust  in  her.  This 
is  not  a  mere  drawing-room  taste,  but  com- 
mon to  all  the  sex.  The  hundred  daily 
advertisements  of  women  seeking  to  earn 
homes  by  their  industry  almost  always  ex- 
press their  anxious  wish  to  enjoy,  however 
humbly,  the  cojifidence  of  their  employers-: 
and  when  a  merchant  of  London,  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  advertised  in  the 
Times  for  a  '  confidential  person'  to  take 
care  of  his  rooms,  without  the  usual  pre- 
caution of  forbidding  personal  application, 
the  narrow  streets  near  the  Bank  were  ren- 
dered absolutely  impassable  for  several 
hours  by  swarms  of  '  trustworthy  widows.' 
So  strongly  in  female  bosoms  is  planted 
that   fond  desire   to  be   trusted    bv  man  1 

* 

And  well,  we  believe,  would  man  be  re- 
paid if  he  answered  this  yearning  with 
more  habitual  candor  and  frankness  towards 
woman.  He  may  do  so  without  much  fear 
of  her  thwarting  his  views.  The  true  wo- 
man will  set  up  no  abstract  subtleties 
against  the  current  of  her  personal  feelings. 
She  never  yet  fell  into  the  heresy  exploded 
by  Canning's  scornful  wit,  of  '  preferring 
measures  to  men.'  When  Mrs.  Jameson 
(who  is  to  be  usually  uuderstood  as  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  sex)  compares  the 
royal  patroness  of  Rizzo  with  England's 
vestal  queen,  how  finely  she  shows  her 
knowledge  of  the  female  heart — how  pleas- 
ant is  the  candor  with  which  she  exclaims, 
'  take  the  two  queens  as  women  merely,  and 
with  a  reference  to  apparent  circumstances, 
I  would  rather  have  been  Mary  than  Eliza- 
beth 1' — Romance  of  Biography,  vol.  i.  p. 
275. 

We  hope — nay,  we  proudly  believe — ^that 
the  honorable  freedom  of  our  women  may 
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long  be  made  to  rest  on  those  only  founda- 
tions  which   can   keep   it  secure  against 
change — the  purity,  the  harmony,  the  geni- 
al brightness  of  our  English  homes ;  and 
in  order  to  this  good  end,  we  will  humbly 
venture   to  utter  these  few  short  counsels 
for  the  propitiation   of  the  stern  Viriplaca, 
that  deafest  of  Roman  deities.     Our  hints 
are  of  course  mere  addenda  to  the  magnifi* 
cent  catalogue  of  virtues  which  Mrs.  Ellis 
inculcates,  but  the  first  that  we  have  to 
offer  is  one  which  derives  some  base  impor- 
tance from  the   fact  of  its  being  accompa- 
nied by  a  treacherous  disclosure.     We  are 
betraying  the  secret  weakness  of  our  sex, 
but  the  truth  must  be  told,  and  the  truth  is 
no  less  than  this — that  man  too  is  vain! — 
vain  even  of  personal  looks  !    It  is  only  by 
a  greater  command  over  his  feelings,  and 
by  superior  powers  of  dissimulation,  that 
he  has  been  able  to  pass  himself  off"  as  a 
less  vain  creature  than  woman.     In  unso- 
phisticated society  the  transcendent  vanity 
of  the  male  never  fails  to  show  itself  open- 
ly.    We  see  this  in  savage  life,  but  we  see 
it  too  in  the  more  mature  stages  of  civili- 
zation.    When  the  Europeans  first  visited 
Pat&n,  they  found  the  men  so  conceited  as 
to  go  about  veiled  and  carefully  wadded,  in 
order  to  protect  themselves,  as  they  pre- 
tended, against  the  violence  of  woman's  af- 
fections.    The  Englishman,  of  course,  does 
not  carry  his  foible  so  far — indeed  he  usu- 
ally prides  himself  less  on  the  beauty   of 
his  form  than  on  a  distinguished  air,  which 
he  hopes  shall  make  itself  felt  in  spite  of  a 
homely  outside.     When  vanity  of  this  pe- 
culiar  phase  exists,  it  will  be  sometimes 
so  intense  in  character  as  to  have  the  force 
of  an  imperious  passion  rather  than  of  a 
mere  foible.     There   is  many  a  man  who 
goes  about  London  well  born,  rather  short, 
plain-looking,  and  so  ill  and  so  oddly  dress- 
ed, that  you  would  suppose  him  to  take  a 
sort  of  pride  in  being  an  '  unstamped  '  gen- 
tleman ;  yet  this  is  not  so— the  whole  de- 
light of  his  life  is  in  being  enabled  to  fancy 
that  the  husk,  however  rough,  must  never- 
theless allow  his  good  blood  to  show  itself. 
Deprive  him  of  this  fond  belief,  and   you 
dry  up  the  small  but  precious  source  of  his 
every  day  happiness.     It  is  easy  to  see  the 
vast  importance  of  a  wife's  being  acquaint- 
ed with  any  such  weakness  as  this,  and   of 
her  treating  it  humanely  and  skilfully ;  yet 
the  woman  must  never  turn  flatterer — must 
beware  lest   home  desfenerate  into  a  mere 
palace.     She  must  rarely  venture  to  praise 
upon  her  own  responsibility,  but  she  may 
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treasure  up  the  kind  sayings  of  others,  and 
gently  repeat  them  at  happy  and  chosen 
moments  ;  and  then,  if  she  loves  her  lord, 
and  knows  him,  as  it  were,  by  heart,  it  will 
delight  her  to  watch  the  pretended  sullen- 
ness  and  the  real  exultation  with  which  he 
will  receive  the  balm.  By  this,  and  by  a 
thousand  other  tender  contrivances — as,  for 
instance,  by  merely  touching  the  favorite 
subject,  without  the  smallest  deviation  from 
truth,  or  the  spirit  of  truth — for  a  lying 
wife  would  indeed  make  a  home  accursed 
— she  may  so  order  it  thai,  of  all  her  hus- 
band's domestic  evenings,  at  least  one  half 
shall  be  made  happy  by  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  the  sense  ofgratified  vanity.  But 
the  power  of  giving  this  exquisite  pleasure 
is  destroyed  by  the  intemperate  use  of  it. 
A  husband  returning  to  his  domestic  hearth 
should  always  feel  that  there  is  a  probabili- 
ty— should  never  feel  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty— of  having  his  complacency  grat- 
ified. We  think  that,  speaking  generally, 
the  chance  of  his  finding  this  solace  on  any 
particular  evening  should  be  about  three  to 
two  in  his  favor ;  but  in  the  event  of  illness 
or  severe  disappointments,  the  patient's  al- 
lowance should  be  increased.  In  case  of 
his  misconduct,  it  ought  to  be  diminished, 
or  even  discontinued  for  short  periods,  but 
not  of  course  for  such  a  length  of  time  as 
to  freeze  and  snap  the  affections. 

This  advice  too  we  offer :  that  the  wife, 
and  especially  the  bride,  despise  not  the 
opinion  of  her  husband's  unwedded  friends. 
These  men,  or  at  all  events  some  of  them, 
will  justly  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having 
critical  skill  in  the  appreciation  of  beauty, 
and  even  of  feminine  virtue,  '  by  reason,' 
says  Milton,  '  of  their  bold  accustoming, 
and  because  their  wild  affections,  unsettling 
at  will,  have  been  as  so  many  divorces  to 
teach  them  experience.' — Doctrine  of  Di' 
vorce,  cap.  3.  Among  these,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  one  whose  words  have  become  al- 
most oracular,  either  from  a  natural  ascen- 
dency of  character,  or  by  that  habitual 
economy  of  praise  and  blame  which  ren- 
ders the  one  so  precious  and  the  other  so 
sharp  to  taste.  Now  when  a  man  marries, 
he  probably  does  so  in  obedience  to  his 
own  strong  will,  and  without  much  regard- 
ing the  views  of  other  people ;  but  he  has 
no  sooner  returned  from  his  wedding-tour 
than  his  feeling  in  this  respect  is  somewhat 
changed,  and  he  then  begins  to  think  of 
public  opinion,  and  to  look  round  anxiously 
and  dubiously  in  order  to  see  how  the  grand 
event  of  his  life  is  regarded  in  the  circle  of 
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his  friends.  And  now  the  'great  judge/ 
will  see  his  comrade's  '  choice,'  and  quietly 
form  his  opinion.  He  sees,  is  kind  and 
courteous,  but  does  not  pronounce.  He 
may  either  confirm  the  marriage  by  some 
pithy  phrase  of  true  gratulation,  or  else  he 
may  begin  to  call  the  bridegroom  '  poor  So- 
and-so/  and  look  on  his  face  condolingly. 
It  is  woe  for  the  poor  lady  if  she  fails  to 
gain  over  this  terrible  arbiter. 

And  mark  again  this  (we  glanced  at  the 
subject  before) :  a  husband  must  not  be 
kept  upon  household  and  family  topics— 
that  vile  prison  diet  on  which  so  many  af- 
fections have  been  cruelly  starved.  From 
the  world  of  science  or  from  the  world  of 
letters,  or,  best  of  all,  from  the  outer  and 
palpable  world,  where  men  and  women 
live,  and  talk,  and  act,  doing  evil  and  doing 
good,  the  wife  must  be  ever  importing  fresh 
treasures  to  make  her  home-fire  bum 
brightly.  If  this  be  neglected, '  there  must 
come' — (it  is  once  more  Milton  who 
speaks) — '  that  unspeakable  weariness  and 
despair  of  all  sociable  delight  which  turn 
the  blessed  ordinance  of  God  into  a  "sore 
evil  under  the  sun,"  or  at  least  to  a  familiar 
mischief — a  drooping  and  disconsolate 
household — captivity  without  refuge  or  re- 
demption.' 

The  world  must  go  on  its  own  way  :  for  all 
we  can  say  against  it,  radiant  beauty,  though 
it  beams  over  the  organization  of  a  doll, 
will  have  its  hour  of  empire — the  most  tor- 
pid heiress  will  easily  get  herself  married; 
but  the  wife  whose  sweet  nature  can  kindle 
worthy  delights  is  she  that  brings  to  her 
hearth  a  joyous,  ardent,  and  hopeful  spirit, 
and  that  subtle  power  whose  sources  we 
hardly  can  trace,  but  which  yet  so  irradi- 
ates a  home  that  all  who  come  near  are  fill- 
ed and  inspired  by  the  deep  sense  of  wo- 
manly presence.  We  best  learn  the  unsus- 
pected might  of  a  being  like  this  when  we 
try  the  weight  of  that  sadness  that  hangs 
like  lead  upon  the  room,  the  gallery,  the 
stairs,  where  once  her  footstep  sounded, 
and  now  is  heard  no  more.  It  is  not  less 
the  energy  than  the  grace  and  gentle* 
ness  of  this  character  that  works  the  en- 
chantment. Books  can  instruct,  and  books 
can  amuse,  and  books  can  exalt  and  pu- 
rify ;  beauty  of  face  and  beauty  of  form 
will  come  with  bought  pictures  and  stataes, 
and  for  the  government  of  a  household  hired 
menials  will  suffice ;  but  fondness  and  hate, 
daring  hope,  lively  fear,  the  lust  for  glory, 
and  the  scorn  of  base  deeds,  sweet  cha^ 
ity,    faithfulness,    pride,   and,  chief  over 
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all,  the  impetuous  will,  lending  might 
and  power  to  feeling — ^these  are  the  rib  of 
the  man,  and  from  these,  deep  veiled  in  the 
mystery  of  her  very  loveliness,  bis  true 
companion  sprang.  A  being  thus  ardent 
will  often  go  wrong  in  her  strenuous  course 
— will  oAen  alarm — sometimes  provoke — 
will  now  and  then  work  mischief,  and  even 
perhaps  grievous  haim,  but  she  will  be  our 
own  Eve  after  all — the  sweet-speaking 
tempter  whom  Heaven  created  to  be  the  joy 
and  the  trouble  of  this '  pleasing  anxious ' 
existence — ^to  shame  us  away  from  the  hid- 
in^places  of  a  slothful  neutrality,  and  lead 
as  abroad  in  the  world,  men  militant  here  on 
earth,  enduring  quiet,  content  with  strife, 
and  looking  for  peace  hereafter. 
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Fron  th«  AUmmbooi. 

Fresco  Decorations  and  Stuccoes  of  Church- 
es and  Palaces  in  Italy  during  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  Parts 
/.  and  If.  Forty-six  Plates,  and  De- 
scriptions hy  L,  Oruner,  With  an  Essay 
on  Arabesques,  hy  M,  Hittorjf,  Murray  ; 
P.  Colnaghi,  dLC. 

Nbter  was  publication  better  timed  than 
this ;  the  Decorative  Arts  being  now  in 
▼ast  demand,  both  public  and  domestic. 
There  is  no  more  opportune  occasion  for 
the  enterprises  of  individual  sagacity  than 
when  some  national  mania  prevails  which 
it  may  turn  to  profit ;  and  we  laud  the  bold 
vigilance  that  takes  fair  advantage  of  the 
present  "  fine  frenzy"  about  antique  orna- 
mentations quite  as  much  as  we  do  the 
said  noble  rage  itself.  Let  us  hope  both 
parties  will  benefit;  we  are  sure  both  should. 
Numerous  specimens  of  those  exquisite  ara- 
besques scattered  by  Raflfael,  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, and  other  frescanti,  with  such  grace- 
ful, if  at  times  over-luxuriant,  profusion 
throughout  their  land  of  arcades  and  log- 
gias, the  volume  before  us  exhibits  in 
splendid  miniature.  Certain,  perhaps  ma- 
ny, among  the  details  will  be  too  small  for 
practical  use ;  but  the  principles  pervading, 
governing,  consolidating  all  parts,  and  giv- 
ing even  the  minuter  a  value  when  viewed 
collectively,  make  themselves  manifest 
enough  to  eyes  which  can  comprehend 
their  subtle  ordonnance.  Being,  it  ap- 
pears, "dedicated,  by  special  permission, 
to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal 


Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts,"  we  must 
suppose  the  rolume  a  kind  of  candidate- 
work,  received  from  the  Engravers'  class; 
who  thus  contribute  their  artistic  or  sab- 
artistic  suggestions,  after  their  indirect 
fashion,  towards  the  prospective  embellish- 
ment of  the  new  senate*houses :  a  lawful, 
indeed  very  desirable  co-operation.  W  heth- 
er  designs  in  the  Italian  style,  as  most  of 
these  are,  how  free  and  fantastical  soever 
their  trellis-like  intrecciatura  often  ap* 
proves  itself,  have  elasticity  of  character 
enough  to  fraternize  with  the  Gothic  spirit, 
with  the  extravagance  and  apparent  unruli- 
ness  of  its  decorative  taste,  we  entertain 
some  doubt.  Gothic  has  its  own  arabesque, 
its  own  grottesque  (let  us  propose  this  spell- 
ing as  preferable  to  grotesque,  because  both 
radically  right  and  unambiguous) :  the  truth 
is,  Middle-Age  artists  rendiscovered  them 
long  before  Rafiael,  and  re-applied  them 
perhaps  better.  We  have  just  mentioned 
their  presumed  immethodical  nature;  but 
their  madness  had  a  method ;  this  selfeame 
*'  cut-work  and  crinkle-crankle'*  which  per- 
plexed Evelyn  to  explain,  pullulated  from 
the  masses  themselves,  grew  out  of  the  ir- 
regular forms  that  defined  every  grand  pro- 
file and  dominant  feature,  were  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  an  architectural  tendency 
to  multiple  details  and  broken  surfaces; 
thfese  so-called  excrescences  seem  part  and 
product  of  the  edifice  itself,  like  wild  flow- 
ers that  adorn  with  their  spontaneous 
growth  the  crests  of  ancient  ruins,  be-tuft 
their  rugged  sides,  and  even,  if  mere  weeds, 
embroider  the  spots  they  clothe  in  richest, 
though  rustic  fashion.  What  else  than 
arabesque  or  grottesque  can  we  entitle  the 
strange  conjunctions  of  animal  figures  and 
foliage,  of  organized  and  inorganized  bo- 
dies, represented  on  corbel-tables  and 
string-courses, — displayed  by  numberless 
gurgoyles,  bossages,  poppy-heads,  finialled 
peaks  and  crocketted  mouldings — by  carved 
misereres,  screens,  shrines,  tabernacles, 
and  canopies — ^those  heteroclite  and  hybrid 
productions  of  the  chisel  (exquisite  ca- 
prices, beautiful  abortions,  withal  I),  where 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  men,  monsters, 
and  demons  are  interwoven  and  inter- 
spersed among  vegetable  and  sylvan  objects 
as  various  and  incongruous?  Deucalion's 
deluge  could  perhaps  have  brought  them 
together — 

Sylraiqoe  tenent  delphinet,  et  altit 
Incorsant  ramis, — 

yet  Still  had  left  it  for  an  overflowing  fancy 
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to  knead  such  adverse  elements  into  one 
composition  :  here  a  tiger's  muzzle  emerges 
from  the  top  of  a  vine-stalk — his  tail  is  a 
tendril,  one  fore-paw  becomes  a  cusp,  and 
the  other  incorporates  with  a  portcullis — 
there  a  beldam's  puckered  cheeks  make 
the  button  of  a  Tudor  rose,  she  leans  on 
two  mullions  as  crutches,  and  her  legs  are 
two  serpents,  which  swallow  respectively  a 
crocket  and  a  bagpipe!  Can  we  entitle 
such  bizarre  embellishments  any  thing  else 
than  sculptural  arabesque  and  grottesque  7 
Call  them  barbaresque  decoration  if  you 
will ;  we  care  not,  so  that  their  true  nature  be 
understood ;  it  is  the  very  same  in  principle 
and  in  spirit  as  the  walls  of  Raffael's  loggie 
and  Titus's  Baths  exhibit.  '^Mi  pictorial 
arabesque  was  likewise  a  Gothic  invention 
or  re-invention.  Painted  windows  of  earl  ier 
pattern  afford  frequent  examples ;  illumin- 
ated MSS.  still  oftener.  These  last  are 
veritable  treasures  of  the  grottesque  art, 
which  we  may  trace  up  through  them,  even 
to  the  murkiest  epoch  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nothing,  however,  proves  more  convinc- 
ingly, that  those  ages  pronounced  by  most 
historians  "Dark"  do  not  deserve  this 
name ;  their  night  had  its  numerous  mag- 
nificent stars,  nor  did  it  remain  long-time 
moonless;  such  exquisite  illuminations  as 
emblazon  the  well-known  Durham  Book 
and  divers  coeval  manuscript  volumes,  re- 
veal the  existence  of  a  great  light,  whose 
beautiful  rays  stretched  from  Byzantium 
unto  this  artistic  Thule^  Qritain.  Hence 
the  seventh  century,  when  our  Hiberno- 
Saxon  school  of  illuminators  flourished,  be- 
gan the  dawn,  not  the  dark  era ;  and  thus 
soon  is  a  distinct  pictorial  arabesque  visible 
among  its  ornamental  productions  afore- 
said.* Their  stupendous  Initials  and  Cap- 
itals are  good  specimens,  the  commonest 
grottesque  being  swan  and  snake  heads  affix- 
ed to  the  ribband-like  reticulations  which 
swathe  the  letters  themselves,  though  some- 
tiroes  we  see  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves  ap- 
pended and  wreathed,  and  their  callida 
junctura  quite  indiscoverable.  At  a  later 
period,  initials  resemble  silkworms  in  co- 
coons, for  the  fine  confusion  of  golden 
hair-strokes  spun  about  them,  or  New 
Guinea  trees  loaded  with  minnikin  mon- 


*  The  term  "  arabesque  "  with  mostaathors  (M. 
Hittorf  for  ozample)  oflen  comprises  *'  grottesque  " 
also ;  but  we  shall  elsewhere  attempt  to  give  them 
definitions  that  shall  keep  each  clear  of  the  other. 
Till  then  we  may  adopt  the  common  abase  of 
speech. 
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keys,  or  perfect  aviaries,  so  full  of  little 
birds  is  their   branch-work.     lUumiDated 
borders,  again,  from  the  multitude  of  wing- 
ed   and   wingless    creatures    that  swarm 
amidst  their  fillagree    mazes,    look  like 
strips  of  a  game-preserve  or  alleys  of  a 
zoological  garden  viewed   through  a  mi- 
croscope ;  while  the  very  Bibles,  as  well  as 
the  '*  Bestiariums,"  enliven,  with  outland- 
ish animals  and  domestic,  their  treasured 
margins;  nay,  have  the  sacred  text  itself 
embroidered  with  most  preposterous  and 
profane  lusus  naturm — ^grotesques,  indeed, 
rather  than  grottesqnes!      One  laughter- 
loving  demon  drives  a  pig,  clad  in- woman's 
apparel,  on  its  hinder  legs,  hell-wards.  An« 
other  marches  to  the  music  of  his  own  nose, 
prolonged  into  an   oboe;   a  third  nonde- 
scribable,  made  up  of  utensils  and  an  ape's 
head,  performs  antics  befitting  a  morris- 
dancer.     We  might  particularize  far  less 
defensible  drolleries,  but  almost  every  en- 
riched church  doorway  will  present  exam- 
ples.  The  taste  for  omniform  design,  sculp- 
tural and  pictorial,  amounted  to  a  passion 
amongst  Gothic    artists,   whether  Saxon, 
Norman,  or  any  else  whom  we  class  under 
that  name.     Even  their  mural  paintings, 
their  roof  and  floor  decorations,  were  often 
of  this  character,  though  the  different  ob- 
jects    represented    were     kept    distinct ; 
shields,  banners,   emblems,   and    devices, 
knights,  saints,  stars,  scroll   and  meander 
patterns,    were    all    intermingled,  panels, 
tessers,  and  fresco-patches,  in  a  kind  of 
Concordia  discors — an  **  admired  disorder." 
Endless  variety  and  novelty  are  the  essence 
of  Gothic  art,  and  would  have  led  to  an 
arabesque,  rude,  but  harmonious  with  its 
surrounding  and  sustaining  receptacle,  by 
unavoidable  necessity. 

It  is  altogether  beside  our  purpose  to 
bereave  Raffael  of  his  credit  as  a  re-dis- 
coverer or  regenerator  of  this  fanciful 
and  elegant  ornamentative  art :  we  wish 
first  to  show  how  every  where  similar  ap- 
pears the  human  mind  under  similar  de- 
mands upon  it ;  how  fertile  and  how  bar- 
ren at  once  it  seems  to  be,  seldom  produc- 
ing aught  new,  yet,  like  the  poet's  cottage- 
wife,  making  old  things  look  almost  so, 
when  a  less  pregnant  imafirination  had  pro- 
nounced them  worn  out.  Though  we  are  not 
just  prepared  to  maintain  Solomon's  para- 
dox, that  **  there's  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  literally,  yet  interpreted  liberally,  we 
would  declare  it  a  very  sober  assertion  and 
solid  truth.  Chaucer  illustrates  it  well  in 
his  own  department : — 
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For  out  of  the  old  fieldfs,  as  men  saith, 
Cometh  all  tbis  new  corn  from  year  to  year, 
And  out  of  olde  bookis  in  good  faith, 
Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lere  ! 

Sanzio,   beycnd  question,  was  familiar 
with  the  faoioua  illuminated  missals,  psal- 
ters, &c.,  at  Rome,  and  was  hardly  taste- 
less enough  to  imbibe  none  of  their  fine, 
albeit  somewhat  tramontane,  artistic  spirit. 
But  we  may  admit  Titus's  Baths  the  chief 
fount  of  his  inspiration,  perhaps  the  sole 
one  of  which  he  himself  felt  conscious. 
Whence  arose  this  spring?  whence  came 
Latin  arabesque  and  grottesque  ?  Shall  we 
conjecture  from  the  ancient  classical  frieze, 
the  zoopharos,  the   animal   bearer,  as  its 
name  signifies?     Here  were  not  animals 
alone  represented ;  fruits,  foliage,  and  even 
manufactured  utensils,  oftentimes  made  up 
the  relief,  oftentimes  semi-human  figures 
and  monster-forms  also.     Amongst  others, 
the  two  admirable  fragments  at  the  Vatican, 
once  it  is  supposed  parts  of  the  frieze  that 
ran  round  the  Ulpian  basilica,  are   bond 
fide  arabesques  :  certain  cupidinous  vintage- 
boys,  their  limbs  ending  in  scrolls  of  beau- 
tiful leaf-work,  pour  out  wine  to  a  Chimera, 
or  hold  a  bacchic  cup  between  them  em- 
bossed with  an  orgiac  trio.     But  this  style 
of  heterogeneous  contexture  and  commix- 
ture displays  itself  on  numberless  ancient 
bas-reliefs,  large  and  small,  from  templar 
friezes  down  to  terra-cotta  lamps.  We  find 
a  strong  relish  about  it  of  Etruscan  art ; 
that  fantastical,  freakish,  outre  character 
which  distinguishes  the  design  peculiar  to 
Etruscan  vases,  ludicrous  yet  elegant,  re- 
plete   with    grossness    and    gracefulness, 
mingling  deities,   demons,  men-monsters, 
and  nondescripts  together.     Pure  Greek 
art,  perhaps,  did  not  encourage  such  com- 
binations, yet  the  chimera,  (made  up  of 
three  animals,)  the  harpy,  sphinx,  centaur, 
satyr,  and  divers  other  mythic  monstrosities 
found  favor ;  and  lighter  Greek  works  be- 
tray   the    arabesque    spirit    in    many  of 
their  ornaments.     Doubtless,  however,  it 
was   impure  Greek  art,   or  Italian-Greek, 
like  what  is  seen  at  Pompeii,  which,  foster- 
ed by  the  wild  Etruscan,  the  strange  Egyp- 
tian, and  corrupt  Roman  taste,  led  to  the 
genuine  arabesque;  whither,  indeed,  tended 
also  the  Greek  frieze  from  the  very  first  adop- 
tion of  zoological  decorations  upon  it.   An 
erroneous  idea  has  obtained  fodting  among 
both  amateurs  and  artists — footing  as  fixed 
as  if  it  were  ever  so  well  supported — that  a 
certain  Roman  painter,  Ludius,  invented 
arabesque.     The  proof,  or  probable  evi- 
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dence?  When  Yitruvius  makes  inention 
of  arabesque,  he  makes  none  of  Ludius; 
when  Pliny  makes  mention  of  Ludius,  he 
makes  none  of  arabesque.*  The  latter 
historian,  it  is  true,  describes  a  kind  of 
mural  decoration  which,  he  says,  this  Ro- 
man first  introduced ;  but  his  words  suggest 
not  even  a  remote  allusion  to  compounded 
forms  or  hybrid  conjunctures ;  they  simply  in- 
dicate what  we  may  entitle  fanciful  domes- 
tic landscape,  distinguished  from  natural 
and  historic.t     Carlo  Fea  will  have  it  that 

•  We  subjoin  the  passage  from  Vilruvius,  a 
conleroptuouB  yet  correct  enough  description  of 
arabesque,  or  rather  grottesque : — *^  Monsters  are 
painted  in  the  present  day,  rather  than  objects 
whose  prototypes  are  to  be  found  in  nature.  For 
columns  reeds  are  substituted  ;  for  pediments  the 
stalks,  leaves,  and  tendrils  of  plants;  candelabra 
are  made  to  support  the  representations  of  small 
buildings,  from  whose  summits  many  stalks  ap- 
pear to  spring,  with  absurd  figures  theron.  Not 
less  so  are  those  stalks  with  figures  rising  from 
them,  some  with  human  heads,  and  others  with 
the  heads  of  beasts;  because  similar  forms  never 
did,  do,  nor  can,  exist  in  nature.  These  new 
fashions  have  so  much  prevailed,  that  for  want 
of  competent  judges,  true  art  is  iittle  esteemed. 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  reed  to  support  a  roof,  or 
a  candelabrum  to  bear  a  house  with  the  orna- 
ments on  its  roof,  or  a  small  and  pliant  stalk  to 
carry  a  sitting  figure ;  or,  that  half  figures  and 
flowers  at  the  same  time  should  spring  ont  of 
roots  and  stalks?  And  yet  the  public,  so  far 
from  discouraging  these  falsehoods,  are  delight- 
ed with  them,  not  for  a  moment  considering 
whether  such  things  could  exist.  Hence  the 
minds  of  the  multitude,  misled  by  improper 
judges,  do  not  discern  that  which  is  founded  on 
reason  and  the  rules  of  propriety.  No  pictures 
should  be  tolerated  but  those  established  on  the 
basis  of  truth ;  and  although  admirably  painted, 
they  should  be  immediately  discarded  if  they 
transgress  the  rules  of  propriety  and  perspicuity 
as  respecu  the  subject."— Gwt^'s  IVanslation^ 
Book  Vll.  chap.  5. 

f  Pliny's  account  of  Ludius  is  as  follows,  in 
Philemon  Holland's  antiquated  but  picturesque 
language:  Ludius  was  he  who  first  devised  to 
beaotifie  the  wals  of  an  house  with  the  pleasant- 
est  painting  that  is  in  all  varietie,  to  wit,  with 
the  resemblance  of  manors,  farms,  and  houses  of 
pleasure  in  the  country,  havens,  vinets,  floure- 
work  in  knots,  groves,  woods,  forrests,  hills,  fish 
pooles,  conduits  and  drains,  rivers,  riverets,  with 
their  banks,  and  whatsoever  a  man  would  wish 
for  to  see:  wherein  also  he  would  represent 
sundry  other  shews  of  people,  some  walking  and 
going  to  and  fro  on  foot;  others  sailing  and  row- 
ing up  and  down  the  stream  upon  the  river,  or 
els  riding  by  land  to  their  farm's,  either  mounted 
upon  their  mules  and  asses,  or  els  in  wagons  and 
coaches ;  there  a  man  should  see  folk  in  this 
place  fishing  and  ansling,  in  that  place  hauking 
and  fowling ;  some  hunting  here  the  hare,  the 
fox,  or  deere  both  red  and  fallow ;  others  busie 
there^  in  harvest  or  vintage.  In  tbis  maner  of 
painting  a  man  should  behold  of  his  workman 
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Vitruvius  rneans  Ludius,  though  he  never 
mentions  him  once  throughout  his  workj 
Again  we  ask — proof?  proof? 

Egyptian  art  was  essentially  and  tho- 
roughly arabesque,  or  rather  grottesque,  the 
combinations  being  oftener  between  differ- 
ent animate  than  inanimate  forms,  or  than 
between  one  animate  and  one  inanimate. 
Yet  it  exhibits  human-headed  columns,  and 
hawk-headed  pitchers,  as  well  as  dog,  and 
lion,  and  ape-headed  deities.  At  all  events, 
the  hybrid  abounds  through  all  three  branch- 
es of  Egyptian  art — sculptural,  pictorial, 
and  architectural.  Hebrew  art,  likewise, 
appears  to  have  admitted  it,  if  we  may  judge 
of  Solomon's  Temple  through  the  mysteri- 
ous veil  which  hides  it  from  dii^tinct  view : 
the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  other  Jewish 
prophets  are  replete  with  sublime  arabesque 
imagery,  various  animal  or  animate  crea- 
tures conjoined  in  a  single  agent,  and  inor- 
ganic substances  animated — 

— from  the  four-fold  vi$aged  Four, 
Diftinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels^ 
Difltinct  alike  viith  multitude  of  eyes, 
One  spirit  in  them  ruled,  and  every  e^e 
Glared  lighining,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire. 

Indeed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  all  Ori- 
ental art  was,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
imbued  by  the  propensity  to  arabesque : 
late  discoveries  prove  how  much  it  per- 
vaded Occidental :  the  Mexican  sculptures 
afford  numberless  examples  of  it,  the  Yuca- 
tan almost  nothing  else.  So  untrue  is  it 
that  Raffael  or  Ludius,  or  any  Latin  artist, 
either  Christian  or  Pagan,  modern  or  an- 
cient, invented  or  re-discovered  this  mode 
of  decoration,  save  for  his  own  compatriots. 
We  might  even  except  against  the  excep- 
tion, as  there  was  a  style  of  arabesque  pre- 
valent in  Italy  itself,  long  before  Sanzio's 
time,  and  another  before  Ludius's ;  at  fur- 

ship  faire  houses  standing  upon  roarishes,  unto 
which  all  the  ways  that  lead  be  ticklish  and  full 
of  bogs;  where  you  shall  see  the  paths  so  alip- 
peiie,  that  women  as  they  goe  are  airaid  to  set 
one  foot  afore  another ;  some  at  everie  step  ready 
to  slide,  others  bending  forward  with  their  beads 
as  though  they  carried  some  burdens  upon  their 
nock  and  nhoulders,  and  all  for  feare  lest,  their 
feete  failing  under  them,  they  should  catch  a  ial ; 
and  a  thousand  more  devises  and  pretty  conceits 
as  these  full  of  pleasure  and  delight.  The  same 
Ludius  devised  wals  without  dores,  and  abroad 
in  the  open  aire  to  paint  cities  standing  by  the 
sea-side.  All  which  kind  of  painting  pleaseth 
the  eie  very  well,  aud  is  besides  of  little  or  no 
cost.  How  be  it  neither  hee  nor  any  other  in 
this  kinde  (howsoever  otherwise  reapeoted)  grew 
ever  to  be  famous  and  of  great  name." — The  Fiwe 
•ml  TkirtUth  Book*. 
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thest,  we  can  admit  the  former  to  have  re- 
suscitated the  classical  method,  and  re- 
applied it  with  less  good  taste  than  inten- 
tion. Moorish  decoration,  perhaps,  came 
from  the  far  East;  it  best  deserves  the  title 
— arabesque,  because  restricted  to  inani- 
mate forms,  not  because  Arabians  Eu- 
ropeanized  an  art,  which,  previous  to  their 
influence,  the  Romans  had  practised.  But 
both  these.names  are  mbnomers :  groitesque 
as  little  expresses  as  arabesque  its  origin  or 
its  essence ;  still,  wanting  a  suitable  word, 
it  would  be  well  if  by  it  were  always  un- 
derstood, compounded  animate  forms,  like- 
wise compounded  animate  and  inanimate 
— to  distinguish  it  from  arabesque.  How- 
ever, there  will  yet  remain  a  third  species 
of  farraginesque  decoration,  viz.,  when 
animate  and  inanimate  forms,  though  un- 
compounded,  come  together  promiscuous- 
ly ;  and  it  is  upon  this  species,  no  genuine 
species  of  arabesque  or  grotesque  at  all, 
that  we  find  the  names  oftenest  conferred. 
Thus  many  a  Pompeian  mural  picture, 
called  both,  has  not  the  slightest  pretension 
to  either,  being  a  mere  assemblage  of  ob- 
jects, each  in  its  proper  form,  and  in  its  dis- 
tinct panel.  Thus,  too,  Raffael's  beautiful 
Farnesina  ceiling  (Plate  XVil.)  must  be 
excluded,  despite  of  its  festoon  borders; 
the  borders  represent  intetwoven  fruits, 
flowers,  and  foliage,  the  pictures  they  em- 
panel represent  Olympian  personages,  but 
pictures  and  borders  are  kept  apart.  We 
state  these  logical  distinctions,  to  the  end 
that  novices  may  attain  clear  ideas  about 
the  decorative  principle  so  far  forth ;  walls 
painted  over  with  a  iabyrinthian  excess  of 
umbrage,  with  a  superfetation  of  flosculous 
embellishment,  with.an  ark-fuU  of  animals, 
yea,  with  the  said  three  ingredients,  sprink- 
led amongst  one-another,  as  thickly,  fan- 
cifully, capriciously,  as  Chaos  himself 
could  imagine,  will  yet  never  constitute 
veritable  arabesque  or  grotteaque.  Com- 
paunded  forms,  not  commingled  alone,  con- 
stitute them ;  and  constitute  them  fine  deco- 
rative arts,  when  elegance,  regulating  ex- 
travagance, is  seen  in  the  composition  of 
those  heterogeneous  forms,  and  appropiate- 
ness  in  their  whole  design  to  the  character 
of  their  receptacle. 

However  rapid  and  slight  onr  preceding 
sketch,  we  hope  it  has  accomplished  our 
first  aim — U>  prove  the  ubiquitous  origin  of 
arabesque  and  grottesque,  inventions  too 
often  considered  the  monopoly  of  one  {leo- 
pie,  one  period,  and  we  may  add  one  paint* 
er.    This  we  hope  also  haB  enabled  os  to 
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illustrate  their  real  nature,  and  to  render 
their  etymological  import  less  vague  than 
perhaps  it  was  heretofore,  whereby  they 
shall  be  distinguishable  both  from  each 
other,  and  from  every  mode  of  chance- 
medley  decoration,  which  a  loose  nomen- 
clature classes  under  their  name.  Our 
next  object  is  to  test  the  Italian  decorative 
style  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen- 
turies, as  exhibited  in'  M.  Gruner's  mag- 
nificent volume,  by  the  principles  laid  down^ 
when  within  their  jurisdiction. 


WALPOLE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN 
OF  GEORGE  III. 

From  Tail*!  Magazine. 

JBy  Horace  WcUpole,  now  first  published, 
from  the  original  MSS,  edited,  with 
Notes,  by  Sir  Denis  le  Mar  chant,  Bart. 
London :  Bentley. 

One  would  fain  say  a  good  word  for 
Horace  W  at  pole, — so  unanimously  has  that 
posterity,  of  which  he  expected  other  things, 
pronounced  sentence  against  him.  But 
what  can  one  say  for  him?  Out  of  his 
own  mouth  doth  he  condemn  himself.  Dead 
men  cannot  repent  or  retract.  Had  the 
living  man  beheld  the  effects  of  his  own 
sayings  upon  his  own  character,  he  might 
have  changed  his  tone,  and  simulated  some- 
thing that  would  pass  for  goodness  and 
charity.  But  he  is  in  his  grave :  no  good- 
natured  friend  can  jog  him  on  the  elbow, 
and.  tell  him  to  **  be  quiet,  for  he  is  ruining 
his  character.''  Like  the  engineer  who  re- 
treats up  stairs  after  having  laid  and  fired 
his  trains  in  the  vaults  below,  he  has  left 
behind  him,  ignited,  a  series  of  mines  to 
blast  his  own  reputation ;  and,  as  they  ex- 
plode one  after  another,  can  those  who  will 
not  shut  their  ears  avoid  hearing  them  ? 
And  yet  we  cannot  help  associating  with 
him  a  feeling  of  compassion,  when  the  vis- 
ion is  called  up  of  the  desolate,  disap- 
pointed, discontented  old  roan,  sitting  alone 
in  his  baby-castle  among  his  playthings, 
baffled  in  all  the  ambitious  projects  of  his 
youth,  and  trying  to  forget  his  broken 
dreams  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy, 
by  negotiations  for  the  cheapening  of  chim- 
ney-piece ornaments.  He,  the  son  of  a 
prime  minister,  who  seemed  as  if  he  had 
established  a  hereditary  possession  of  office, 
with  acknowledged  talents  of  a  high  cast, 


with  full  assurance  of  his  own  capacity, 
and  with  an  ardent  craving  after  power 
which  all  his  efforts  have  not  enabled  him  to 
hide, — ^to  be  considered  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  hold  a  sinecure  or  two, — to  be  shoved 
aside,  and  see  men  of  no  consular  descent, 
Pitts,  Burkes,  Grenvilles,  and  Lord  Butes| 
ruling  or  shaking  empires, — it  was  hard  to 
bear ;  and  we  can  scarce  yvonder  that  the 
restrained  humors  went  back  into  the  soul 
and  converted  it  to  bitterness.  Yet,  many 
of  his  contemporaries  must  have  judged 
him  very  differently  from  posterity.  He 
had  the  art, — let  us  be  charitable,  and  say 
he  was  of  a  nature, — to  make  friends,  if  he 
could  not  keep  them.  Li  his  multitudinous 
letters,  there  is  a  tender  playful  sweetness 
towards  the  persons  he  addresses,  that,  like 
Napoleon's  smile  and  pinching  of  the  ear, 
must  have  charmed  them  into  blindness  of 
the  cold  spite  vented  against  others.  Let 
any  one  take  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole's 
at  random,  and  say  if  he  could  have  helped 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  gratitude  had  he  him- 
self received  such  a  communication  from  a 
friend  by  post?  Note  the  kindly  and  not 
fulsome  flattery ;  observe  the  anxiety  about 
health  or  pecuniary  interests,  or  any  thing 
that  may  be  wrong,  and  the  pleasant,  cor- 
dial, kindly,  almost  flattering  manner  in 
which  failings, — never  those  of  which  the 
man  nped  be  ashamed, — are  spoken  of. 
All  is  frankness  and  openness,  but  no  raw 
is  touched.  Then  to  have  so  many  excel- 
lent repartees,  and  so  much  curious  news 
put  together  for  the  gratification  of  one 
friend,  roust  have  made  the  man  with  whom 
he  corresponded,  feel  honored  and  favored 
in  a  high  degree, — and  it  would  have  been 
an  uncharitable  ingenuity  to  surmise,  that 
the  dear  friend  was  only  an  instrument  for 
committing  his  correspondent's  genius  to 
posterity.  There  was  one  Sir  Horace 
Man, — a  thick-headed  diplomatist,  at  a 
court  where,  arf  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do,  he  might  remain  all  his  life.  To 
him,  who  could  enjoy  nothing  of  Walpole's 
fine  play  of  wit  except  when  it  exhibited  an 
occasional  breach  of  decorum,  did  the 
prime  minister's  son,  with  the  precision  of 
a  mercantile  agent,  send  his  periodical  ad- 
vices of  all  that  was  worthy  of  note  on  the 
great  world  at  home,  elegantly  adorned 
with  the  choice  of  all  the  flowers  of  wit 
that  his  fruitful  exotic  mind  shot  forth. 
Could  the  receiver  help  being  flattered  by 
such  a  compliment  ?  Was  he  to  know  that 
the  whole  was  an  elaborate  piece  of  art  ? 
that  he  was  the  depositorjr  of  all  these  ex- 
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quisit^  letters,  because,  being  out  of  the 
way,  all  the  information  sent  to  him  was 
news,  and  thus  the  letter-writer  might  com- 
ment on  every  incident  he  thought  worth 
notice  without  writing  a  book ;  and  pos- 
terity, when  it  got  hold  of  these  labored 
letters,  might  hold  up  its  hands  and  say, 
what  a  genius  I  what  wit,  what  acuteness, 
what  elegance  thrown  away  in  his  casual 
letters  to  his  acquaintance ;  if  he  would 
but  have  taken  pains,  and  deigned  to  seek 
a  literary  reputation  as  others  have  done, 
what  a  phenomenon  would  the  world  have 
witnessed ! 

Thus  Walpole  made  friends,  and   had 
persons  beholden  to  him  :  but  if  they  did 
not,  posterity  did  find  out  his  blemishes, 
and  treated  him  accordingly.    Some  clouds 
of  unpopularity  he  had  in  his  own  day,  not 
always    well   deserved.     We   could   never 
sympathize  in  the  outcry  against  him  about 
Chatterton.    The  youth  had  committed  lit- 
erary forgeries.     Perhaps  he  was  not  very 
blameable,  in  the  circumstances,  for  doing 
so, — of  that  question  we  do  not  pretend 
to  judge.     But  certainly,  mi  hen  he  appealed 
to  Walpole  on  the  subject,  and  the  referee, 
knowing  them  to  be  forgeries,  said  so,  and 
turned  out  to  be  correct,  we  cannot  see 
wherein  he  is  to  blame,  or  remove  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  tragedy  that  followed, 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  forger  to  that  of 
the  detector.     He  had  become  crusty  and 
morose.     Madame  du  DefTand  complained 
that   he  would  never  respond,  as  a  gal- 
lant man  should,  to  the  exuberance  of  her 
French  amiability,  and  mild,  gentle  D'Alem- 
bert's  loquacity  about  the  literary  coteries, 
was  qnenched  in  his  English  aristocratic 
haughtiness.     All  these  clouds  would  have 
dispersed  from  his  fame,  had  it  possessed 
the  elements  of  honest  brightness  and  pu- 
rity.    But  the  world  found  in  him  the  vice 
which  it  is  the  most  loth  to  forgive,  and  the 
most  relentless  in  punishing;  — it  found  that 
he  was  treacherous.     The  false  friend  in 
private  society  tells  his  tale  of  scandal  to  a 
third  party,  and  bids  the  auditor  not  tell  so 
and^so— it  would  hurt  his  feelings.     This 
is  called  backbiting  by  the  homely,  perfidy 
by  the  magniloquent,  and  "bearing  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor,"  by  the  seri- 
ous.    Walpole,  backbiting  his  contempora- 
ries on  a  large  scale,  acted  on  the  princi- 
ple of  telling  posterity,  and  keeping  what! 
he  said  secret  from  his  own  age.     Did  he 
expect  to  be  implicitly  believed  ?    Did  he 
anticipate  that  posterity,  because  it  heard 
but  the  testimony  and  the  pleading  on  the 
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one  side,  would  pronounce  a  verdict  of 
purity  in  favor  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  of 
vice  and  folly  against  almost  all  the  men 
of  worth  who  were  his  contemporaries! 
It  is  possible — so  much  does  evil  thinkiog 
pervert  the  perceptions — that  he  so  thought, 
and  that  he  expected  an  admiring  posteritj 
to  revenge  on  him  the  neglect  and  distrust 
of  his  contemporaries .  There  is  sometbing 
of  the  true  romance  of  plotting  in  his  inao- 
ner  of  laying  the  train  with  which  we  hare 
above  figured  him  blowing  up  his  own  re- 
putation. Among  the  MSS.  found  at  Straw- 
berry Hill  was  one  that  reminds  one  of 
Michael  Scott  and  his  book, — iron  clasped 
and  iron  bound ;  it  was  in  these  terms : — 

In  my  library  at  Strawberry  Hill  are  two 
wainscot  chests  or  boxes,  the  larger  marked 
with  an  A,  the  less  with  a  B.   I  desire,  thai  as 
soon  as  1  am  dead,  my  executor  and  executrix 
will  cord  up  strongly  and  eeal  the  larger  box, 
marked  A,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Honorable 
Hugh  Conway  Seymour,  to  be  kept  by  him 
unopened  and  unsealed,*  till  the  eldest  eon  ol 
Lacfy  Waldegrave,  or  whichever  of  her  sons, 
being  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  shall  attain  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  when  the  said  chest, 
with  whatever  it  contains,  shall  be  delivered 
to  him  as  his  own.    And  I  beg  that  the  Hon- 
orable Hugh  Conway  Seymour,  when  he  shall 
receive  the  said  chest,  will  give  a  promise  in 
writing,  signed  by  him,  to  Lady  Waldegrave, 
that  he,  or  his  representatives,  shall  deliver 
the  said  chest  unopened  and  unsealed,  by  my 
executor  and  execuU-ix,  to  the  first  son  of  Lady 
Waldegrave,  who  shall   attain  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.    The  key  of  the  said  chest 
is  in  one  of  the  cupboards  of  the  green  closet, 
within  the  blue  breaklast-room,  at  Strawberry 
Hill ;  and  that  key  I  desire  may  be  delivered 
to  Laura,  Lady  Waldegrave,  to  be  kept  by 
her  till  her  son  shall  receive  the  chest 

In  obedience  to  the  very  obviously  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  author,  that  these  papers 
should  see  the  light,  two  volumes  4to.,  of 
'*  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  IL"  were,  in  1822,  pub- 
lished under  the  eye  of  honest  Ix>rd  Hol- 
land— an  editor  singularly  the  moral  anti* 
podes  of  his  author.    The  continuation  ap- 
pears in  the  two  octavos  before  us,  which 
we  opened  with  a  vivid  and  earnest  curiosity, 
— we  admit  it — to  see  Vhat  new  characters 
this  sharp  pen  is  to  cut  to  pieces,  and  of  what 
farther  curious  events  it  is  to  shape  its  ex- 
quisite little  representations.  The  author  said 
in  careless  jest,  which  has  proved  reality,  that 


*  Through  a  confusion  created  by  analogy  of 
sounds,  or  some  other  cause,  Walpole  evideot- 
ly  uses  the  word  '^  unsealed,*'  in  Cnis  document, 
with  the  meaning  that  the  seal  ahall  not  be  re- 
moved,  or  that  the  trunk  ahail  remain  sealed. 
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he  feared  "posterity  will  condemn  the  au-| 
thor,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  their 
curiosity  gratified."  How  very  true — "  the 
rogue  is  irresistible."  Accordingly,  ex- 
pecting the  author  to  be  himself,  as  we 
have  known  him  of  old,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  such  a  notice  as  the  following  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle : — 

With  reffard  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
whom  I  bad  always  despised,  and  with  whom 
a  commoQ  cause  had  obliged  me  to  act,  I  did 
fiod  how  well  grounded  my  contempt  of  him 
had  been,  and  to  how  little  purpose  it  was  to 
act  with  him.  He  was  always  eager,  but 
never  ready:  delighted  in  lalkmg  over  meas- 
ures, but  knew  not  how  lo  begin  or  to  pursue 
them ;  and  was  as  happy  in  seeming  to  lead 
an  ineffectual  party,  as  he  had  been  in  govern- 
ing the  nation.  Be  thought  he  possessed  se- 
crets if  he  did  but  whisper  or  was  whispered 
to.  Attendance  on  him  was  his  supreme  jov ; 
and  if  two  of  the  party  came  to  him  on  tne 
same  business,  he  made  one  of  them  wait,  to 
wear  an  air  oi  mystery  to  both.  There  never 
was  a  man  who  loved  power  so  much,  and 
who  could  enjoy  the  shadow  with  the  same 
content,  when  the  substance  was  gone.  Nor 
is  it  less  remarkable,  that  though  favor  at 
court  was  the  object  of  his  life,  ne  began  it 
with  insulting  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George 
II.)  and  concluded  it  with  afifrooting  the  Pnn- 
cess  Dowager. 

Yet  it  does  somewhat  startle  one  to  read 
of  Chatham  as  '  a  slave  to  his  passions,  a 
master  dissembler,  and  no  profound  states- 
man — his  conduct  was  more  likely  to  be 
extravagant  by  design  than  from  the  loss 
of  his  senses."* 

*  This  would  be  a  fair  front  blow,  if  it  bad 
|>eeD  writlea  to  be  published  duriug  the  lifetime 
of  the  person  agaimit  whom  it  was  aimed.  But 
Walpole  had  other  weapons,  of  a  kind  which  no 
man  could  protect  himself  against : — as,  where 
he  says,  Pitt  bad  proclaimed  that  he  would  never 
flit  in  council  with  Newcastle;  and  applies  to 
Pitt's  conduct  the  following  sordid  motives. 
«^  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  besides  having  joined 
Lord  Bute  against  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  rei^,  had  personally  offended  the  latter,  by 
contriving  to  have  his  American  pension  paid  at 
the  Treasury,  which  subjected  it  to  great  deduc- 
tions." Thus,  it  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle departed  from  the  ordinary  official  routine, 
ta  order  that  he  might  get  a  certain  per  centage 
deducted  from  Jdr.  Pitt's  income,  and  that  the 

Keat  commoner  was  driven  to  the  political  course 
I  adopted,  not  by  principle  or  honest  enthusiasm, 
but  because  the  Duke  or  Newcastle  had  tricked 
him  out  of  so  many  pounds  per  annum.  To  un- 
derstand fully  the  feeling  in  which  Walpole 
penned  such  a  remark,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
view  that  he  professed  to  be  a  supporter  of  Pitt, 
to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter,  saying,  **  Sir,  I  was 
eager  to  congratulate  you  on  the  lustre  you  have 
tbfowa  on  this  country ."    And  fartheri  **  Sir,  do 

vou  IV.— No.  ra.     » 
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The  following  may  be  set  down  as  a  kind 
and  good  natured  character — for  Walpole 
— of  a  statesman  now  little  known  bat  by 
his  name,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  but 
who  must  have  been  a  man  of  inherent 
power,  had  he  shown  it  in  nothing  more 
than  in  breaking  in  and  T)itting  two  such 
turbulent  and  erratic  spirits  as  Burke  and 
Sheridan. 

More  childish  in  his  deportment  than  in  his 
age,  he  was  totally  void  of  all  information. 
Ambitious,  with  excessive  indolence ;  fond  of 
talking  of  business,  but  dilatory  in  the  execu- 
tion ;  his  single  talent  lay  in  attracting  depend- 
ants: yet,  though  proud  and  self-sufficient,  he 
had  almost  as  many  governors  as  dependants. 
To  this  unpromising  disposition,  he  had  so 
weak  a  frame  of  person  and  nerves,  ihat  no 
exigence  could  surmount  his  timidity  of  speak- 
ing in  public ;  and  having  been  only  known  to 
that  puolic  by  his  passion  for  horse-races,  men 
could  not  be  cured  of  their  surprise  at  seeing 
him  First  Minister,  as  he  never  could  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  he 
had  any  other  talents.  A  silent  First  Minister 
was  a  phenomenon  unknown  since  Parlia- 
ments had  borne  so  great  a  share  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  government.  His  personal  charac- 
ter was  blameless— unfortunately,  the  times 
required  something  more  than  negative  quali- 
ties 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Wal* 
pole's  pen  was  perpetually  dipped  in  aoid  ; 
but  he  could  draw  a  pleasant  character  when 
he  chose,  and  could  make  it  clear  and  life- 
like :  such  a  character  he  has,  for  some 
hidden  purpose,  drawn  of  Speaker  Onslow : 
it  is  near  the  commencement  of  the  book, 
and  makes  it  open  pleasantly.  Yet  there 
was  little  sympathy  of  nature  between  the 
portrait  painter  and  the  sitter.  Onslow,  a 
faithful  steward  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
committed  to  his  charge,  when  those  chief- 
ly interested  in  their  perservation  led  them 
to  their  chance,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gewgaws,  had  gone  back  from  the  tri- 
fling politics  of  the  two  Georges  to  study 
the  constitution  and  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment of  their  fountain  head — ^the  Long  Par- 
liament and  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He 
observed  with  what  practical  wisdom  the 
men  of  that  age  had  constructed  a  barrier 
of  forms  which  could  not  be  surmounted, 
either  in  recklessness  or  design,  so  long  aa 
a  watchful  l^eeper  had  an  eye  on  them.  Ons- 
low constituted  himself  this  watchful  keeji^ 
er.  Some  there  were  who  would  have  leaped 
over  in  pure  wantonness,  others  had  more 

not  take   this  for  flattery."— Walpole's  Corre- 
apondencei  W.  S» 
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solemn   and  treacherous  designs;  but  the 
sentinel,    through    good  report    and  bad, 
through  occasional   threats,  or   more   fre- 
'quently  through  sneers  at  his  solemn  fop- 
perry  as  a  precision ist,  kept  his  watch,  and 
delivered  to  posterity  the  constitution   of 
the  commons  safe  througb  dangers  which 
were  not  the  less  imminent  that  few  per- 
ceived them.     His  associations  were  with 
the  Long  Parliament  and  Lenthal,  a  period 
to  which  he  could  look  back  with  sadden- 
ed pride  from  such  scenes  as  Walpole  de- 
scribes when  he  speaks  of  "  the  house  thin 
and  idle:  a  younger  Delaval  had  spoken 
pompously  and  abusively  against  the  peti- 
tioner, and   had  thrown   the  house  into  a 
laughter  on  the  topics  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption."    There  are,  or  lately  were,  alive, 
those  who  had  heard  Onslow  say,  that   in 
his  youth  he  remembered  an  old  retainer  of 
his  father — a  sort  of  half  pensioner  half  do- 
mestic— who  had  stood  on  the  scaffold  as  a 
halberdier  at  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
Walpole  could  talk  of  "the  cutting  off  of 
the  silly  head,''  and  could  stick  up  in  his 
bed-room  a  copy  of  the  sentence  of  the 
high  court,  and  call  it  Magna  Charta ;  but 
he  had  no  more  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
days  of  the  Long  Parliament,  than  a  gentle- 
man in  a  highland  costume  at  a  fancy  ball 
has  with  the  genuine  half  naked  riever  of 
the  glens.     "Royal   and   noble   authors" 
constituted  the  subject  of  one  of  the  few 
literary  works  which  he  deigned  to  put  forth 
in  the  form  of  a  book ;  and  "  royal  and  no- 
ble" his  dreams  and  sympathies  ever  were. 
But  let  us  not  depart  from  that  account  of 
Onslow's  departure  from  public  life,  which, 
in  comparison  with  other  passages  of  the 
book,  we  have   felt  to  be  so  pleasing,  that 
we  must  have  our  reader  enjoy  it  along  with 

QB. 

The  last  day  of  the  session,  March  18th,  was 
fixed  for  returning  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Mr.  Onslow,  their  Speaker,  who 
had  filled  the  chair  with  unblemished  integrity 
during  the  whole  long  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  and  who  had  the  prudence  to  quit  the 
scene  before  his  years  ana  growing  infirmities 
made  him  a  burden  to  himself  and  the  public. 
No  man  had  ever  supported  with  more  firm- 
Dcss  the  privileges  of  the  House,  nor  sustained 
the  dignity  of  his  office  with  more  authority. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  equalled  his 
attachment  to  it  To  the  Crown  he  behayed 
with  all  the  decorum  of  respect,  without  sacri- 
ficing his  freedom  of  speech.  Affsinst  en- 
croachments of  the  House  of  Peers  he  was  an 
inflexible  champion.  His  disinterested  virtue 
supported  him  through  all  his  pretensions; 
and  though  to  conciliate  popular  favor  he  af- 
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fected  an  impartiality  that  by  turns  led  him  to 
the  borders  of  insincerity  and  contradiction — 
and  though  he  was  so  minutely  attached  to 
forms,  that  it  often  made  him  troubleeome  in 
affairs  of  higher  moment,  it  will  be  difiicult  to 
find  a  subject  whom  gravity  will  so  well  be- 
come, whose  knowledge  will  be  so  useful  and 
so  accurate,  and  whose  fidelity  to  his  trust 
will  prove  so  unshaken. 

Sir  John  Philipps  moved  the  add  ress  of 
thanks  to  him  for  his  great  services,  but  so 
wretcheply,  that  the  sensibility  the  house  show- 
ed on  the  occasion  flowed  only  from  their  hearts, 
from  any  impression  made"  on  them  by  the 
eloquence  of  their  spokesman.  Legge  second- 
ed the  motion  witti  his  usual  propriety  and 
brevity,  and  commended  retreat,  God  knows 
with  what  sincerity !  Otliers  threw  in  their 
word  of  panegyric:  and'Mr.  More,  of  Shrews- 
bury, an  old  and  acute  member,  proposed 
to  erect  a  statue  to  the  speaker's  memory, 
with  great  encomiums  on  the  authority  with 
which  he  had  formerly  kept  in  order  such  men 
as  then  filled  the  Treasury-bench  and  compos- 
ed the  Opposition,  naming  among  the  former 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pelham,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom,  he  said,  had  the  honor  of  dying 
a  Commoner.  More  was' a  Whii;  of  the  prim- 
itive stamp,  and  though  attachea  to  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  had  withstood,  and  by  the  force 
of  his  honest  abilities  had  defeated,  the  intend- 
ed clemency  of  that  Minister  to  some  attainted 
Jacobite  families  with  respect  to  their  estates. 
He  had  long  abstained  from  Parliament,  re- 
lumed to  it  without  his  former  success,  and 
now  appeared  there  for  the  last  time. 

Henry    Archer    proposed    to  address  the 
Crown  to  bestow  a  pecuniary  reward  on  the 
Speaker's  services.    Sir  John  Philipps  replied, 
he  knew  that  was  intended ;  as  it  was;  an  an- 
nuity of  two  thousand  pounds  a-vear  to  him 
and  his  son.    Sir  George  Saviile  approved 
the  reward,  but  desired  the  Commons,  not  the 
Crown,  might  have  the  merit  of  bestowing  it. 
Velters  Cornwall  made  one  of  his  absurd,  ilJ- 
natured  speeches,  which  the  house  was  alwavs 
so  kind  as  to  take  for  humor,  teazing  the  Speali- 
er  under  pretence  of   complimenting    nim ; 
while  the  good  old  man  sat  overpowered  with 
gratitude,  and  weeping  over  the  testimonies 
borne  to  his  virtue.   He  rose  at  last,  and  closed 
his  public  life  in  tlie  most  becoming  manner ; 
neither  over-acting  modesty,  nor  checking  the 
tender  sensibility  which  hts  necessarily  felt  at 
quitting  the  darling  occupation  of  his  lif^. 
His  thanks  to  the  House  for  their  patient  suf- 
ferance of  his  errors,  and  for  their  gracious  ac- 
ceptance of  his  endeavors  to  serve  them,  were 
shortly  but  cogently  expressed ;  and  his  voice, 
and  the  tears  he  could  not  restrain,  spoke 
still  more  forcibly  how  much  his  soul  was  agi- 
tated by  laudable  emotions.     He  begged  to 
have  the  address  spared,  as  he  would  accept 
nothing  for  himself,  though  he  would  not  pre- 
judice his  family.   He  was  going,  he  said,  mto 
the  most  close  and  obscure  retreat,  where  he 
should  want  little;  and  he  conduded  with  a 
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pathetic  prayer  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Sir  John  Philippe  desired  that  what 
he  had  uttered  might  be  inserted  in  the  votes. 
The  Speaker  protested  he  couid  not  remem- 
ber his  own  words,  but  the  House  insisted,  as 
Cornwall  and  Sir  George  Saville  did  on  the 
address,  to  which  the  Speaker  at  last  acquies- 
ced, and  it  was  voted.  He  ended  with  saying 
this  was  the  greatest  day  and  the  greatest  hon- 
ors ever  known,  for  they  could  only  be  confer- 
red by  a  free  nation. 

Political  men,  and  their  characteristics, 
even  when  their  walk  is  the  highest,  are 
often  forgotten  to  be  in  any  way  promin- 
ently traced  amidst  the  hurry  and  bustle  in 
which  they  pass  their  existence.  Some 
worthy  and  pious  clergyman,  who  has  the 
consciences  of  a  village  in  his  keeping; 
some  benevolent  country  gentleman,  who 
has  given  good  votes,  and  claret  as  good, 
sinks  in  his  easy  chair,  and  goes  to  his  fa- 
thers ;  behold  a  couple  of  quartos,  or  by 
later  usage,  octavos,  adorned  with  portrait 
and  autograph,  are  presented  to  an  admiring 
public.  But  a  meteor  crosses  the  political 
horizon  in  the  obnoxious  form  perhaps  of 
an  adventurer,  or  a  charlatan,  or  a  favorite. 
He  frightens  prime  ministers;  mobs  run 
after  him  in  the  street :  but  after  a  little 
time  the  meteoric  light  is  quenched,'and  we 
search  for  any  permanent  type  of  what  it 
was  in  vain.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of 
these  sketches  by  Walpole,  which  still  con- 
tinue from  time  to  time  so  mysteriously  to 
make  their  appearance,  that,  after  we  have 
searched  in  vain  in  the  usual  quarters  for 
information  of  this  and  that  person  eminent 
for  a  while  in  his  day,  behold,  in  the  next 
new  sketch-book  of  this  lively  writer  comes 
a  full  length  portrait  of  him,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  if  we  saw  the  man  before  us.  Such 
a  man  was  Colonel  Barr6,  one  of  the  knot 
of  distinguished  people  whom  Lord  Shel- 
burne  gathered  round  him.  There  is  a 
mysterious  interest  in  the  man — his  cour- 
age— his  roughness — his  accomplishments. 
The  biographical  dictionaries — even  the 
universal  Maunder,  know  him  not.  He  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  history  save  for  a 
casual  mention.  How  infinitely  satisfacto- 
ry then  is  it  to  come  upon  the  following  no- 
tice, as  if  Horace  Walpole  had  known  our 
wants  and  politely  offered  his  services. 

Lord  George  was  finishing  his  speech  as  I 
came  into  the  House.  My  ear  was  struck 
with  sounds  I  had  been  little  accustomed  to  of 
late,  virulent  abuse  on  the  last  reign,  and  from 
a  voice  unknown  to  me.  I  turned,  and  saw  a 
face  equally  new ;  a  black,  robust  roan,  of  a 
military  figure,  rather  hard-favored  than  not, 


young,  with  a  peculiar  distortion  on  one  side 
of  his  face,  which  it  seems  was  owing  to  a 
bullet  lodged  loosely  in  his  cheek,  and  which 
gave  a  savage  glare  to  one  eye.  What  I  less 
expected  from  his  appearance,  was  very  clas- 
sic and  eloquent  diction,  and  as  determined 
boldness  as  if  accustomed  to  harangue  in  that 
place.  He  told  the  House  that  in  the  late 
King's  reign  we  had  been  governed  solely 
by  Hanoverian  measures  and  councils ;  and 
though  called  to  order  (in  truth  unparliamen- 
tarily),  he  proceeded  with  the  same  vociferous 
spirit  to  censure  all  ministers  but  Lord  Bute; 
and  for  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  not  present,  he  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  a  profligate  minister, 
who  had  thrust  himself  into  power  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  mob.  The  present  King, 
said  this  new  court  tribune,  was  so  English, 
that  he  did  not  believe  he  looked  into  the  map 
for  Hanover,  and  he  commiserated  the  pres- 
ent ministers,  who  were  laboring  through  the 
dregs  of  German  councils. 

The  reader  must  imagine  the  astonishment 
occasioned  by  this  martial  censor.  He  was  a 
Colonel  Barr6,  of  French  extraction,  born  at 
Dublin,  and  had  served  for  some  years  in 
the  war  in  America  with  reputation,  prosecu- 
ting his  studies  with  assiduity  in  the  intervals 
of  duty.  With  General  Wolfe  he  had  been  inU- 
mately  connected,  both  as  an  officer  and  pen- 
man ;  but  had  thought  himself  ill-used  by  Mr. 
Put,  though  the  friends  of  the  latter,  and  Lord 
Barnngton,  lately  Secretary  at  War,  bore  wit- 
ness that  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  it  a  point  to  serve 
him.  In  his  younger  years  he  had  acted  plays 
with  so  mwh  apnlause,  that,  it  was  said,  Gar- 
rick  had  offered  him  a  thousand  pounds  a-year 
to  come  upon  the  stage. 

T  '^l**®  .°™*"»  therefore,  had  been  selected  by 
Lord  Fitzmaurice  (become  Earl  of  Shel borne 
by  the  death  of  his  father)  as  a  bravo  to  run 
down  Mr.  Pitt  Lord  Shelbume  held  a  little 
knot  of  young  orators  at  his  house  5  but  Barrfc 
soon  overtopped  them  5  and  Fox  had  pushed 
on  the  project  of  employing  him  to  insult  Pitt 
—to  what  extent  was  surmised  by  all  the 
world. 

A  few  words  mor.e  about  Barr6,  in  con- 
junction with  a  greater  name;  one  about 
which  we  already  know  much ;  but  a  name 
surrounded  by  so  much  gorgeous  and  mys- 
terious interest,  that  we  cannot  know  too 
much  of  it— William  Pitt  the  elder.  Not 
the  least  interesting  feature  in  these  me- 
moirs, is  the  portion  devoted  to  personal 
notices  of  the  great  commoner.  In  a  dis- 
tinguished article  which  appeared  lately  in 
a  quarterly  periodical,  there  were  many  per- 
sonal notices  of  Pitt,  which  we  had  no  re- 
collection of  having  met  with  in  the  ordi- 
nary accessible  histories  of  the  period ;  and 
we  wondered  where  the  authority  for  them 
could  have  been  found.  Walpole's  Me- 
moirs explain  the  mystery ;  the  author  of 
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that  article  had  seen  the  work  before  it  was 
published,  or  obtained  information  from  its 
editor.  There  is  a  point  of  great  interest 
in  Pitt's  career,  which  has  not  been  cleared 
up.  How  did  he  obtain  that  information 
about  the  family  compact  between  France 
and  Spain,  which  gave  him,  afler  he  was 
out  of  office,  reasons  for  urging  the  contin- 
uance of  the  German  war,  which  he  could 
not  communicate  to  Lord  fiute  ? — a  know- 
ledge that  made  his  speeches  and  his  con- 
duct so  mysterious,  and  which  acquired  for 
him  a  reputation  of  almost  prophetic  fore- 
thought, when  the  appalling  intelligence 
became  public.  Rumor  says,  that  the  se- 
cret bad  been  communicated  to  the  pro- 
scribed Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  as  min- 
ister for  Prussia,  and  that  he  bought  the 
reversal  of  his  attainder  by  communicating 
it  to  Pitt.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  an  instance 
showing  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
in  the  steadiness  of  a  roan's  enmity  to  his 
own  country.  But  we  have  never  seen  any 
authority  for  the  assertion.  Let  us,  in  the 
meantime^  give  our  readers  Walpole's  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  scenes  produced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Pitt's  mysteri- 
tMis  allusions  to  the  subject,  a  scene  not  the 
less  interesting  that  it  is  a  picture,  by  a 
master-hand,  of  a  contest  between  the  great 
conquering  minister,  and  the  only  man  who 
seems  to  have  been  nearlv  his  match  as  a 
pugilist.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  Pitt's 
haughty  remark,  that  he  would  have  no 
concern  with  an  administration  which  he 
could  not  guide.  The  debate  was  on  a 
motion  as  to  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
Spain.  The  voice  of  the  Pitt  party  was 
still  for  war : — 

Mt.  Pitt  expressed  much  concern  at  the 
flame  that  had  arisen,  and  that  the  House,  by 
losing  its  temper,  had  lost  its  reason,  ana  de- 
£«Derated  into  barbarism.  His  friend  Beck- 
ford,  he  feared,  had  thought  more  of  him  than 
he  had  done  of  himself;  but  the  word  guide^ 
commented  as  it  had  been,  had  misled  him.  If 
the  nresent  question  tended  to  make  one  in- 
dividual minister,  he  should  be  against  it;  but 
"when  he  looked  at .  the  complexion  of  the 
House,  he  had  no  such  apprehenBion.  Cen- 
sured as  he  had  been  for  using  an  expression 
60  much  condemned,  he  could  not  fina  reason 
to  retifKSt  it  Lord  Egermont,  he  believed, 
would  not  hold  the  Seals  an  hour,  H  not  per- 
mitted to  guide  his  own  correspondence. — 
Thus,  he  himself)  who  he  hoped  had  not  les- 
sened his  country,  had  insisted  on  the  same, 
right  In  ffae  Treasury,  in  the  Military,  in  the! 
Navy,  he  had  never  assumed  or  claimed  any 
direction ;  had  never  spoken  to  the  King  on 
those  heads,  but  had  always  affiled  to  the. 
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ministers  of  those  several  departments;  had 
transmitted  every  thing  through  the  channda 
of  each  office.  He  hoped,  he  said,  to  have 
these  egotisms  pardoned ;  he  would  now  come 
to  the  question  m  agitation,  with  a  temper  that 
nothing  could  ruffle.  Even  the  virtues  of  the 
King,  on  which  the  House  had  been  so  mach 
advised  to  rely,  must  be  a  little  the  fruit  of 
time ;  hoped  his  Majesty  would  be  aided  by 
wholesome  and  deep-sighted  advice.  From 
the  present  motion  what  mischief  could  arise  1 
He  wished  some  necepsity  had  made  him  ab- 
sent— but  would  it  be  decorous  in  him  to  be 
shy  ?  in  a  House  where,  he  believed,  he  did 
not  stand  too  well  1  He  believed  the  botiim 
of  the  bottom  of  this  affair  would  be  dangei- 
ous;  not  so,  while  confined  to  memorials.— 
Spain  had  made  three  demands  in  a  most  es- 
tensive  manner;  the  right  of  fishery,  which  lie 
said  he  would  as  soon  give  up  the  Tower  of 
London,  as  grant;  nor  would  the  King,  he  was 
sure,  accord  it;  himself  had  never  been  order- 
ed to  hold  any  other  language.  But  why^ 
might  it  be  said,  call  for  these  papers?  be- 
cause, if  you  temporized,  or  let  Spain  think 
you  temporized,  she  would  more  assuredly 
push  her  claims.  Suspense  might  be  whok' 
some,  if  they  were  prepared,  and  you  were 
not  The  contrary  being  true,  contrary  mea- 
sures should  be  pursued.  Himself  would  not 
press  the  motion,  if  told  by  authority  that  it  wu 
premature ;  but  then  let  the  ministers  say  bo, 
and  mark  the  era,  without  moulting  a  feather 
of  England's  crest  The  note  in  the  memori- 
al, said  to  be  delivered,  was  no  departure  from 
their  demands.  Did  they  even  say  they  would 
not  impede  the  peace  on  the  consideration  of 
these  demands  i  Let  ministers  declare  thir, 
and  he  would  second  to  withdraw  the  motion— 
but  he  saw,  he  said,  he  should  not  be  told  w. 
Or  had  France  given  \ip  her  ineulting  menace, 
that  she  would  stand  by  the  demands  oi' 
Spain  ?  This  was  the  Gordian  knot,  that  he 
himself  had  not  been  able  to  cut ;  had  feared 
it  would  rise  in  judgment  against  him ;  hoped 
it  would  not  against  any  other  man.  Divi- 
sions had  always  existed ;  when  were  twelve 
men  cast  in  the  same  mould  ?  Divisions  were 
sometimes  salutary.  Queen  Elizabeth  bad 
promoted  them  in  her  Councils.  When  he  left 
administration^  had  never  seen  such  unanimi- 
ty ;  he  had  said  in  high  place,  that  his  conso- 
lation was,  10  leave  sucn  men  in  power ;  and 
had  declared  that  he  would  only  oppose  what 
he  would  have  opposed  with  the  Seals  in  his 
hand — but  to  have  stayed  and  have  done  that, 
would  only  have  been  prejudicial.  It  was  the 
extent  of  Soain's  claims  that  had  diocked  hio), 
not  her  lofty  idioms,  the  most  insignificant  of 
all  things.  Whoever  should  cede  to  them  but 
a  cockboat,  ceded  all.  But  the  very  present 
debate  would  strengthen  the  King's  hands. 
He  then  made  an  encomium  on  the  diligence, 
activity,  and  nunctuality  of  the  Earl  of  Snstol. 
Should  the  nsheries  not  be  settled,  the  nan 
who  should  give  them  up  would  one  day  or 
other  be  impeached.    For  himself  he  wished 
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he  bad  not  been  so  much  in  the  right ;  wished 
he  had  not  known  so  much  as  he  did.  What 
he  did  Icnow  was  buried  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Frauce  had  told  us  with  good  faith, 
that  if  we  did  not  make  up  with  Spain,  they 
would  break  off  the  Treaty  with  us.  If  Spain 
declared  war.  he  should  think  her  felo  <ie  se. 
It  would  not  be  equal  imprudence  in  her  to 
abet  France.  Could  the  House  proportion  its 
supplies  without  knowing  in  what  predica- 
ment Spain  stood  with  France  ?  Should  the 
former  aeclare  war,  she  could  lend  money  to 
the  latter.  The  revenues  of  Spain  were  un- 
der five  millions,  and  she  employed  seventy 
thousand  men  to  collect  them,  besides  twenty 
thousand  that  were  engaged  in  the  ntfair  of 
tobacco.  Was  this  a  formidable  enemy  1  To 
him  it  was  indifferent  to  derive  iustification 
from  this  situation  of  things ;  should  he  prove 
to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  he  should  comfort 
hmself  with  having  thought  he  was  right.  AH 
foreign  Courts,  especially  Spain,  would  think 
the  present  motion  wise.  Were  he  not  lim- 
ited, or  self-limited,  he  could  enforce  his  argu- 
ments with  more  strengtli.  The  Gazette  had 
been  printed  to  persuade  eight  millions  of 
people  that  Spain  was  amicable ;  but  if  there 
were  indisputable  proofs  to  the  contrary,  it  was 
deceiving  all  the  world.    It  was  of  no  conse- 

Suence  to  establish  on  which  side  lay  truth ; 
iussy's  memorial  had  proved  the  connexion 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Bourbon.  Should 
the  event  end  in  a  rupture,  we  had  lost  our  op- 
portunity— if  affairs  were  in  accommodation, 
would  the  honor  of  England  be  preserved  ? 
Would  Spain  be  obliged  to  England  who  bow- 
ed, or  to  France,  who  should  extort  from  us,  in 
the  height  of  our  conquests,  advantages  for 
Spain? 

Colonel  Barr^,  whether  (as  he  gave  out  af- 
terwards) to  show  that  he  had  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Pitt's  absence  to  abuse  him  the 
day  before,  or  whether  (as  is  more  probable)  to 
pursue  the  point  to  which  he  had  been  insti- 

fated,  rose,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  re- 
oubled  acrimony.  Insult  of  language,  terms, 
manner,  were  addressed,  and  personally  ad- 
dressed, to  Mr.  Pitt,  by  that  bravo.  His  vari- 
ations, inconsistencies,  arts,  popularity,  ambi- 
tion, were  all  pressed  upon  Pitt  with  energy 
and  bitterness,  and  the  wnole  apostrophe  wore 
the  air  of  an  affront  more  than  of  a  philippic. 
He  told  the  House  he  could  not  amuse,  but  he 
would  not  deceive  them.  That  the  disagreea- 
ble posture  of  our  affairs  with  Spain  was  sole- 
ly owing  to  the  late  resignation,  which  had 
thrown  our  councils  and  the  nation  itself  into 
distraction.  That  Mr.  Pitt,  though  professing 
it,  had  no  confidence  in  the  King  himself. — 
Here  Pitt,  who  had  remained  in  astonishment 
at  60  bold  and  novel  an  attack  from  a  new 
speaker,  called  him  to  order,  declaring  that  no 
word  guilty  of  so  foul  a  crime  as  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  King  had  fallen  from  him,  and 
sat  down,  leaving  Barr6  to  proceed  in  his  in- 
vective ;  but  the  latter  was  interrupted  by  Fox, 
who  said  the  King's  name  was  never  to  be 
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mentioned  in  a  debate ;  that  the  House  had 
listened  with  pleasure  while  justice  was  done 
10  his  Majesty's  virtues ;  that  Colonel  Barr6 
had  a  right  to  show  to  what  he  thought  Mr. 
Pitt's  arguments  had  tended ;  and  that  he  chose 
to  give  the  former  this  hint,  because  he  seem- 
ed so  able  and  willing  to  make  use  of  his  righL 
Charles  Yorke  said  the  King's  name  could  not 
be  used  to  influence  debate.  Pitt  said  he  had 
referred  to  the  King's  speech,  because  it  ask- 
ed advice  ot  the  House.  Fox,  still  fearing  lest 
the  interruption  and  ignorance  of  the  forms  of 
the  House  should  disconcert  Barr6,  replied, 
that  the  speech  might  be  quoted,  because  it  is 
alwas  understood  as  the  speech  of  the  minister. 
Barr6  went  on  saying,  that  if  any  man  op- 
posed, and  not  from  the  truest  reasons,  he 
would  wish  him  to  be  silent  Should  there  be 
a  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  contradic- 
tion and  a  series  of  popular  arts,  he  would 
judge  him  from  his  actions,  not  from  his  words. 
Beckford  called  to  have  the  question  read,  to 
prevent  such  deviation  into  personality.  Rig- 
oy  insisted  that  Beckford  always  deviated 
more  than  Barr6  had  done.  Barr6  added' 
that  he  had  less  reason  to  deviate  than  Beck- 
ford, not  allowing  himself  to  be  so  distracted ; 
and  that  his  front  was  not  broad  enous^h  to 
write  contradiction  on  ;  nor  would  he  desert 
the  King's  service  when  most  wanted. 

Pitt  made  no  manner  of  reply ;  only  turning 
to  Beckford,  and  asking  pretty  loud,  "  How  far 
the  scalping  Indians  cast  their  tomahawks?" 
It  seemed  to  some  a  want  of  spirit,  but  it  was 
evident  by  the  indignation  of  the  House,  that 
such  savage  war  was  detested ',  and  Pitt  per- 
haps did  not  care  to  put  them  in  mind  how  far 
himself  had  of\en  pushed  invective;  nor  chose 
to  risk  their  preferring  the  new  master  of 
abuse  to  the  old.  It  had  not  been  unwise,  it 
should  seem,  to  have  uttered  a  few  words, 
stating  to  Barr§  the  indecence  of  treating  an 
infirm  and  much  older  man  with  such  license, 
showing  him  that  insult  could  not  be  resented 
when  offered  in  a  public  assembly,  who  al- 
ways interpose,  and  putting  both  him  and  the 
audience  in  mind,  that  a  man,  who  had  gained 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  by  his  services, 
could  only  forfeit  them  by  his  own  conduct, 
and  not  by  the  railing  of  a  private  individual. 
With  the  public,  this  outrage  did  Mr.  Pitt  no 
injury.  Bar  re  was  abhorred  as  a  barbarian 
irregular,  and  Fox,  who  had  lent  such  kind 
assistance  to  a  ruffian,  drew  the  chief  odium  on 
himself.  Charles  Townshend  being  asked 
soon  after,  when  the  House  would  rise  for  the 
holydays,  replied,  "I  do  not  know;  but  when 
it  does,  the  roads  will  be  as  dangerous  as  if  the 
army  were  disbanded."  And  Barrfe  having 
said  that  he  would  not  answer  for  his  hea^ 
hut  would  for  his  heart,  "Yes,"  said  George 
Selwyn,  "  if  he  could  not,  the  former  would 
have  been  broken  long  ago." 

The  two  leading  events  of  this  book,  are 
the  Wilkes  riots,  and  the  dispute  with 
America — two  acts  in  the  drama  of  which 
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the  French  Revolution  was  the  third.  How 
effectually  the  first,  secondary  as  the  dispute 
was,  and  worthless  the  man,  had  roused 
the  House  of  Commons  from  its  previous 
dreamy  quietness,  let  the  following  scene  at- 
test : — 

The  24th  [November  1763J  a  letter  from 
Wilkes  was  presented,  protestmg  against  their 
proceedinga,  and  promising  on  his  honor  to  at- 
tend in  tiLs  place  as  soon  as  possible.  To  this 
no  regard  was  paid,  Grenvilie  moving  for  the 
orders  of  the  day,  and  Kigby  saying  that 
Wilkes  could  not  have  written  that  letter  but 
on  misrepresentation  of  what  had  passed  the 
day  before.  Hussey,  the  Clueen's  Solicitor,  a 
man  of  most  fair  life,  unambitious,  uninterest- 
ed, candid  in  his  conduct,  and  gracefully  touch- 
ing in  his  delivery,  a  great  friend  of  Pratt,  and 
lover  of  the  Constitution,  made  an  excellent 
speech  in  behalf  of  privilege  and  liberty. — 
Charles  Yorke,  under  the  difficulties  of  dis- 

gusting  his  Whig  friendsy  and  of  serving  a 
ourt  with  which  he  was  dissatisfied,  explored 
all  the  sources  of  distinction  and  law  subtle- 
ties, to  defend  his  opinion  against  privilege ; 
and  spoke  for  two  hours  with  great  applause, 
as  excellent  in  that  branch  of  his  prolession. 
Pitt,  near  as  long  on  the  audaciousness  of  the 
Crown^s  servants,  and  their  contempt  of  Par- 
liament ;  declaring  that  this  proceeding  was 
making  a  surrender  from  that  day  of  every 
man's  liberty  in  the  House  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Pitt  was  ill,  and  then 
went  away.  Norton  indecently  quoted  a  pros- 1 
ecution  for  perjury  against  Sir  John  Rusnout, 
the  most  ancient  member  of  the  House,  then 
sitting  at  the  end  of  the  same  bench.  The  old 
gentleman  was  stout  and  choleric;  the  pros- 
ecution had  been  on  a  case  of  election,  and  he 
had  been  acquitted.  He  rose  with  warmth, 
but  with  much  pronriety  told  his  story ;  show- 
ed the  prosecution  nad  oeen  intigated  by  Nor- 
ton himself,  to  serve  an  election  purpose;  and, 
looking  defiance  at  that  attorney,  said,  ^  It  was 
all  owing  to  that  honest  gentleman ! — 1  hope  I 
do  not  call  him  out  of  his  name !"  The  snout 
of  the  House  did  justice  on  Norton. 

This  interlude,  however,  was  decent  and 
calm  in  comparison  of  what  followed.  Rig- 
by,  looking  at  Lord  Temple,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  end  of  the  House  1o  hear  the  debate,  as  he 
constantly  practised,  drew  a  picture  of  that  in- 
cendiary peer,  described  him  in  his  blue  riband 
encouraging  mobs  from  windows  of  coffee- 
houses ;  anamore  particularly  as  the  instigator 
of  Wilkes.  James  Grenvilie  rose,  in  amazing 
heat,  to  defend  his  brother,  and  vomited  out  a 
torrent  of  invectives  on  Rigby,  telling  him  of  his 
interestedness  and  ignorance;  harangued  on 
•o  illiterate  a  man  being  a  Master  of  the  Rolls ; 
and  painted  his  flying  from  Ireland  to  avoid 
being  hauged  by  the  enraged  populace.  This 
philippic  was  uttered  with  every  vehemence  of 
language  and  gesture ;  the  bitterest  terms  flow- 
ing  spontaneously  from  him,  who  had  ever 
been  the  most  oWure  and  unready  speaker: 


and  what  added  to  the  outrage  oC  the  diction 
was,  that,  sitting  on  the  bench  immediately 
above  Rigby,  and  dashins;  about  his  arm  ia 
the  air,  he  seemed  to  aim  blows  at  the  latter, 
who  was  forced  to  crouch  lest  be  should  re- 
ceive them.  Grenvilie  had  no  sooner  finished, 
than  the  Speaker  interposed — indeed  of  the 
latest.  Rigoy  replied,  with  ease  enough,  that 
in  Ireland  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  was  a 
sinecure,  and  a  man  as  ignorant  as  he  was 
might  execute  the  oflfice.  The  House  then  in- 
sisted on  their  living  their  words  that  this  al- 
tercation should  have  no  consequencea— 
Grenvilie,  sitting  obstinate  and  mute,  Riffby 
gave  his  word  it  should  end  there ;  and  ueo 
Grenvilie  in  like  manner. 

The  candor  of  Wilbraham  and  Philipps  on 
the  preceding  day  had  satisfied  their  conscien- 
ces, and  they  both  now  spoke,  and  voted  with 
the  majority.  The  House  dividing  at  one  in 
the  morning,  258  voted  for  relinquishing  their 

Rrivilege ;  only  133  for  maintaining  it    Lord 
lorth  them  moved  to  communicate  their  reso- 
lutions to  the  Lords,  which  was  agreed  to. 

One  would  give  something  to  see  the 
man  whose  perverse  genius  suggested  the 
project  of  taxing  the  colonies — ^the  author 
of  the  American  war.  He  would  fetch 
something,  if  he  could  be  produced  and  ex- 
hibited as  a  lion.  What  a  speculation  to 
send  him  to  New- York  I  how  he  would  be 
idolized  as  the  instrument,  under  Provi- 
dence, by  which  a  great  people  were  made 
to  see  their  capabilities !  But  since  we  can- 
not see  him  face  to  face,  let  us  look  at 
Walpole's  picture  of  George  Grenvilie. 
Few  reputations  have  had  so  hard  a  batde 
to  fight  with  fame ;  yet,  taking  Grenvilie 
by  the  measure  of  the  views  on  which  he 
acted,  and  not  of  the  results  of  his  acts,  his 
reputation  should  stand  above  the  average 
of  that  of  British  statesmen.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  will  be  found,  on  calm  inquiry, 
that  his  errors,  as  an  aider  ofdespotisro,  arose 
from  his  driving,  beyond  their  just  limits, 
principles  which  have  been  considered  favor- 
able to  freedom.  Like  Onslow,  he  venerat- 
ed the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Cora  moos. 
Walpole  says  he  was  proposed  as  that  ex- 
cellent speaker's  successor ;  and,  if  be  had 
been  elected  accordingly,  bis  character 
might  have  also  gone  down  to  posterity  as 
that  of  a  supporter  of  free  institutions.  An 
instance  of  his  zeal  for  the  privifegesof  the 
Commons,  is  given  in  the  debate  on  the  or- 
der in  council  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  grain  in  1766  : — 

Beckford,  to  disculpate  the  ChanceHor,  said, 
in  timea  of  danger,  the  Crown  might  dispense 
with  law,  Grenvilie  started  up,  and  demand- 
ed that  the  clerk    should  taxe  down  those 
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words.  Beckford  said,  he  was  glad  to  see 
that  gentleroan  so  zealous  for  liberty  at  pres- 
eniy  but  that  he  had  interrupted  him  before  he 
had  finished  his  sentence ;  that  he  was  going 
to  add,  by  the  advice  ofhia  council^  for  the  8tdu8 
populi.  Grenville  demanded,  that  those  words 
should  be  taken  down  too.  Several  inter- 
posed, and  desired  that  Beckford  might  have 
leave  to  explain  himself.  Grenville  said  he 
aimed  at  the  doctrine,  not  the  person.  Beck- 
ford pleaded  ignorance,  and  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  docti.  Nugent  replied,  that  the 
House  had  often  been  witn^  to  his  ignorance. 
'■But,  sir,"  said  he, '^['exaggerate his  ignorance 
to  excuse  him."  Hussey,  a  very  honest  man, 
and  who  had  refused  any  preferment,  though 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Uhancellor,  stated  an 
explanation  of  Beckford's  meaning,  which,  in- 
deed, was  totally  the  reverse,  and  a  full  defini- 
tion of  liberty  against  a  dispensing  power, 
which  the  House  accepted. 

But,  like  the  old  reformers,  when  they 
persecuted  Catholicism,  Grenville  went  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  self-protection,  and  in- 
vaded the  freedom  of  others,  when  he  bade 
the  House  of  Commons  tax  America.  He 
was  precisely  one  of  that  class  of  men  who 
are  called  "  wrong-headed  and  impractica- 
ble." Having  once  taken  his  course,  the 
more  mischief  he  saw  resulting  from  it,  the 
more  obstinately  did  he  adhere  to  it.  Of 
Grenville  and  his  two  associates  of  the 
ministry  of  1763,  Walpole  says  : — 

Mr.  Grenville  had  hitherto  been  known  but 
as  a  fatiguing  orator  and  indefatigable  drudge, 
more  likely  to  disgust  than  to  offend.  Beneath 
this  useful  unpromising  outside,  lay  lurking 
great  abilities:  courage  so  coufounded  with 
obstinacy,  that  there  was  ho  drawing  the  line 
betwixt  them ;  good  intentions  to  the  public, 
without  onegreai  view;  much  economy  forthat 
public  which,  in  truth,  was  the  whole  amount  of 
his  good  intentions;  excessive  rapaciousness 
and  parsimony  in  himself;  infinite  self-conceit, 
which  produced  imposaibilitv  of  instructing, 
convincing,  or  setting  him  right;  implacability 
in  his  temper,  and  a  total  want  of  principles  in 
his  political  conduct;  for,  having  long  profess- 
ed himself  uncommonly  bigoted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  liberty,  he  became  the  stanchest 
champion  of  unwarrantable  power.  As  all  his 
passions  were  expressed  by  one  livid  smile,  he 
never  blushed  at  the  variations  in  his  behavior. 
His  ingratitude  to  his  benefactor,  Lord  Bute, 
and  his  reproaching  Mr.  Pitt  with  the  profu- 
sion of  a  war  which  he  had  sometimes  actively 
supported,  and  always  tacitly  approved,  while 
holding  a  beneficial  place,  were  but  too  oflen 
paralleled  by  the  crimes  of  other  men ;  but 
scarce  any  man  ever  wore  in  his  face  such  out- 
ward ana  visible  marks  of  the  hollow,  cruel, 
and  rotten  heart  within. 

Lord  Bgermont  was  a  composition  of  pride, 
ill-nature,  avarice,  and  strict  good -breeding; 


with  such  infirmity  in  his  frame,  that  he  could 
not  speak  truth  on  the  most  trivial  occasion. 
He  had  humor,  and  did  not  want  sense ;  but 
had  neither  knowledge  of  business,  nor  the 
smallest  share  of  parliamentary  abilities.       , 

Of  the  three,  Lord  Halifax  was  by  far  the 
weakest,  and  at  tlie  same  time  the  most  amia- 
ble man.  His  pride,  like  Lord  Egermont's, 
taught  him  much  civility.  He  spoke  readily 
and  agreeably,  and  only  wanted  matter  and 
argument  His  profusion  in  building,  planting, 
and  on  a  favorite  mistress,  had  brought  him 
into  great  straits,  from  which  he  sought  to  ex- 
tricate himself  by  discreditable  means.  He 
aimed  at  virtues  he  could  not  support,  and 
was  ratlier  carried  away  by  his  vices  than 
sensible  of  them. 

And  now,  having  seen  Pitt  and  Gren- 
ville, let  us  call  up  another  great  spirit, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  observe  with  what 
supercilious  contempt  the  collector  of  old 
china  looks  down  on  the  position  of  a  con- 
temporary illustrious  for  his  genius,  but  of 
no  family ! — 

There  appeared  in  this  debate  a  new  speak- 
er, whose  fame  for  eloquence  soon  rose  high 
above  the  ordinary  pitch.  His  name  was  Ed- 
mund Burke,  (whom  I  have  just  mentioned,) 
an  Irishman,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  and 
actually  married  to  one  of  that  persuasion. 
He  had  been  known  to  the  public  for  a  few 
years  bv  his  "Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,"  and  other  ingenious  works;  but 
the  narrowness  of  his  fortune  had  kept  him 
down,  and  his  best  revenue  had  arisen  from 
writing  for  booksellers.  Lord  Rockingham, 
on  being  raised  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
had  taken  Burke  for  his  private  Secretary,  as 
Mr.  Conway  had  his  cousin  William.  Edmund 
immediately  proved  a  bitter  scourge  to  George 
Grenville,  whose  tedious  harangues  he  ridicul- 
ed with  infinite  wit,  and  answered  with  equal 
argument  Grenville  himself  was  not  more 
copious ;  but,  with  unexhausted  fertility,  Burke 
had  an  imagination  that  poured  out  new 
ideas,  metaphors,  and  allusions,  which  came 
forth  ready  dressed  in  the  most  ornamental 
and  yet  the  most  correct  language.  In  truth, 
he  was  so  fond  of  flowers,  that  he  snatched 
them,  if  they  presented  themselves,  even  from 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  His  wit,  though  pre- 
pared, seldom  failed  him ;  his  judgment  often. 
Aiming  always  at  the  brilliant,  and  rarely  con- 
cise, it  appeared  that  he  felt  nothing  really  but 
the  lust  of  applause.  His  knowledge  was  in- 
finite, but  vanity  had  the  only  key  to  it;  and, 
though  no  doubt  he  aspired  highly,  he  seemed 
content  when  he  had  satisfied  the  glory  of  the 
day.  whatever  proved  the  event  of  the  debate. 
This  kind  of  eloquence  contented  himself)  and 
oflen  his  party ;  but  the  House  grew  weary  at 
length  of  so  many  essays.  Having  come  too 
late  into  public  life,  and  being  too  conceited  to 
study  men  whom  he  thought  his  inferiors  in 
ability,  he  proved  a  very  indifferent  politician 
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— ^the  case  of  many  men  I  have  known,  who 
have  dealt  too  much  in  books  or  a  profession : 
they  apply  their  knowledge  to  objects  to  which 
it  does  not  belong,  and  think  it  as  easy  to  gov- 
^  em  men,  when  they  rise  above  them,  as  they 
found  when  themselves  were  lower  and  led 
their  superiors  by  flattery.  It  is  perhaps  more 
expedient  for  a  man  of  mean  birth  to  be  hum- 
ble afler  his  exaltation  than  before.  Insolence 
is  more  easily  tolerated  in  an  inferior,  than  in 
an  inferior  mounted  above  his  superiors. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  reader  that  Wal- 
pole  was  never  infected  with  notions  about 
the  "dignity  of  history;"  bis  own  personal 
dignity  was  a  suflicient  charge  on  himself. 
We  have,  consequently,  notices  of  many 
curious  events  which  the  ordinary  historian 
would  pass  over  in  silence.  Many  people 
have  heard  of  the  Cock-lane  ghost ;  but 
few,  we  believe,  have  ever  been  able  to  ac* 
quire  so  much  information  about  that  affair 
as  the  fMomng  account  affords : — 

Will  it  be  credited,  that  while  the  Romish 
s'jperstition  was  crumbling  away  even  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  a  set  of  enthusiastic 
rogues  dared  to  exhibit,  in  the  very  heart  of 
London,  a  pantomime  of  imposture,  which 
would  hardly  have  been  swdl lowed  in  a  paltry 
village  of  Uastile  ?  The  raethodists  had  en- 
deavored to  establish  in  Warwickshire,  not 
only  the  belief,  but  the  actual  existence  of 
ghosts.  Being  detected,  they  struck  a  bold 
stroke,  and  attempted  to  erect  their  system  in 
the  metropolis  itself.  .  A  roethodist  Kimily,  at 
first  out  of  revenge,  endeavored  to  fasten  on 
one  Parsons  the  imputation  of  having  debauch- 
ed and  murdered  his  wife's  sister.  A  young 
girl  was  reported  to  be  visited  by  the  deceased, 
whom  she  called  Fanny,  and  with  whom 
she  established  a  correspondence  of  question 
and  answer — not  by  wonis,  but  by  scratching. 
A  certain  number  of  scratches  signified  "  yes ;" 
another  number, "  no."  At  first  this  farce,  which 
was  acted  in  Cock-lane,  in  the  city,  was  con- 
fined to  the  mob  of  the  neighborhood.  As  the 
rumor  spread,  persons  of  all  ranks  thronged  to 
the  house.  Two  methodist  clergymen  con- 
stantly attended  the  child,  who  lay  in  bed  in  a 
wretched  chamber,  with  only  a  dim  rushlight 
at  one  end.  These  worthy  divines  affected  to 
cast  an  air  of  most  serious  import  on  the 
whole  transaction,  and  by  their  interposition 
prompted  Fanny  and  the  girl  on  any  dilemma. 
A  servant  wench  commented  and  explained 
Fanny's  oracle.  The  father  would  accept  no 
money  from  the  various  visitants,  for  which  he 
was  promised  an  adequate  recompense  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  sect  When  the  story  had  gained 
a  requisite  foot  in?,  Fanny  had  the  indiscreet 
confidence  to  declare  that  her  body  was  not  in 
the  vault  where  it  had  been  interred.  Samuel 
Johnson,  author  of  the  Dictionary,  was  in  the 
number  of  the  deluded,  and  with  some  others 
as  wise  as  himself,  visited  the  vault,  where,  to 
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the  disappointment  of  their  credulity,  (hey 
found  the  body.  -  Had  the  precaution  been 
taken  of  conveying  it  away,  the  jury  of  the 
people  mieht  have  l>een  actuated  to  strange 
lengths;  for  so  much  credit  had  the  story 
gained,  that  Parsons,  the  accused,  fearing  a 
prosecution,  began  first.  A  regular  trial  ia* 
stantiv  unravelled  the  cheat;  the  girl  was  de- 
tectea  of  performing  the  scratchings  herself, 
and  one  of  the  clergymen  proved  to  be  her 
abettor.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  tried 
the  cause :  the  divine  had  the  impudence  to 
present  a  letter  to  htm  on  the  bench  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  interceding  on  his 
behalf,  tor  Seeker  had  a  fellow  feeling  for  hypo- 
critical enthusiasm.  The  Chief  Justice  put  the 
letter  into  his  pocket  unopened,  saying  it  was 
impossible  it  could  relate  to  the  cause  in  ques- 
tion. Yet  the  punishment  of  these  imposton 
was  very  moderate :  whereas  the  same  judge 
inflicted  most  severe  penalties  on  one  Annett, 
who  published  weelcly  papers  against  the 
book  of  Genesis. 

Every  age,  with  a  sufficient  crop  of  fools, 
will  have  a  corresponding  Young  England. 
In  the  following  few  words,  does  Walpole 
describe  that  of  his  own  day  : — 

While  men  were  taken  up  with  the  politics 
of  the  age,  (here  was  a  Mmister  bo  smitten 
with  the  exploded  usages  of  barbarous  times, 
that  he  thought  of  nothing  less  than  reviving 
the  feudal  system.  This  was  the  Earl  of  Eg- 
mont,  who  had  actually  drawn  up  a  plan  for 
establishing  that  absurd  kind  of  government 
in  the  island  of  St.  John.  He  printed  several 
copies  of  his  scheme,  and  sent  them  about  to 
his  brother  peers.  And  so  little  were  they 
masters  of  the  subject,  and  so  great  was  the 
inattention  of  the  Ministry  to  the  outlying 
parts  of  our  empire,  that  his  Lordship,  in  the 
tbllowing  year,  had  prevailed  with  the  Council 
to  sufler  him  to  make  the  experiment,  if  Gen- 
eral Conway  had  not  chanced  to  arrive  at 
Council  and  expose  the  folly  of  such  an  under- 
taking, which  occasioned  its  being  laid  aside. 
Lord  Egmont  was  such  a  passionate  admirer 
of  those  noble  tenures  and  customs,  that  he  re- 
built his  house  at  Enmere,  in  Somersetshire, 
in  the  guise  of  a  castle,  moated  it  round,  and 
prepared  to  defend  iti«elf  with  cross-bows  and 
arrows,  against  the  time  in  which  the  fabric 
and  use  of  gunpowder  shall  be  forgotten. 

A  book,  holding  so  important  a  position 
in  English  literature  as  the  present,  might 
appear  to  demand  more  full  attention.  We 
had,  indeed,  marked  out  many  other  passages 
to  be  extracted  and  briefly  commented  on ; 
but  our  space,  in  the  mean  time,  forbids 
our  farther  indulgence  in  the  subject ;  and 
whether  we  shall  have  any  future  opportu- 
nity of  resuming  it,  is  a  question  that  must 
depend  on  the  claims  of  the  literature  of 
succeeding  months  on  our  notice. 


STANZAS. 

1  Looi'p  ■!  ev'mng  to  ibe  mn, 

'Twu  linking  in  tbe  weil, 
'Mid  WBVM  of  lire  ■nd  cloud*  of  gold 

Id  gtocy  lo  hia  rai. 
No  brene  wia  in  the  woodUads  heanl 

No  brcBth  ww  in  the  ijr. 
Save  vrheo  aome  songsrer  cheer'd  Ibr  grove 

And  BwetOy  warbUd  Ihera. 

Before  the  oib  of  day  deelin'd, 

One  joyoiu  look  be  cut 
Aroaod  eicb  land,  where  late  hia  beam 

In  radinot  beamy  pan'd  ; — 
His  elance  was  like  ■  patriarch's  nnQe, 

Who,  tir'd  of  weeping  here, 
Ponrs  forth  bia  bleeaing  on  tbe  world, 

Then  aeeka  a  purer  sphere. 

Oh '  thus,  I  cried,  the  pilgrim  looks. 

When  youlb  hath  pasaed  away, 
And  Bees  in  memory's  TDioe  a  gem 

That  never  can  decay— 
A  glass  thai  ihows  each  fonner  hour 

Serene  as  when  it  fled, 
And  blooming  bees  bright  with  joy. 

Whose  owners  are  the  dead. 

'Til  thus  when  anmnier  learee  the  aarlh. 

The  mellow  harvest  imiles, 
And  girei!,  in  place  of  foliage.  Trait 

That  winter's  want  begullea. 
The  aoftened  liote  of  feeling  ooma 

When  youthful  visions  fl; ; 
Whilst  kind  remembnnce  lights  iu  fUme 

Within  the  old  man's  eye. 


WELCOME  TO  AUTUMN. 


Sfbihs  hu  departed,  lair  Sutnmer  haa  fled. 
Autumn  nplifts  his  luiurianl  head  ; 

Wilb  a  wreath  oT  green 

And  orange  between 

The  thin  leaves  of  gold 

And  yellow  that  fold 

His  bright  aubam  hair  ; 

Whilst  hii  breaW  so  &ir, 


Like  a  hard  pressed  doe 

Bealeth  to  and  fro. 
As  bis  eyes,  twin  nam  in  a  pate  blue  sky. 
Twinkle  and  flash,  and  in  brillianc]'  die  ; 

And  his  acentleaa  brealb, 

A  cabn,  living  death, 

Dothlan,  withaefaiU, 

Each  valley  and  hill ; 

And  he  einga  hia  lay 

In  a  cadence  gay, 

Thongfa  the  last  deep  (one 

b  a  parting  moan  ; 
Yet  looks  he  ail  life,  and  ghiten  as  giy 
As  a  pansy's  breast  in  the  month  of  May  '. 


Now  bis  robe  is  dim,  and  the  gorgeous  hue 
la  a  bded  hope  (hat  the  heart  do£  rue — 

As  glories  appear 

When  viewed  through  a  tear. 

Or  a  blushing  bride. 

Subdued  in  her  pride, 

The  fond  moment  past, 

The  brighlcBt— the  last ! 

See  colors  arise 

In  heavenly  dyes — 
Ha  1  now  they  dissolve  like  stars  that  eipire. 
And  melt  in  the  blaze  of  Ibe  Day-god's  fire. 

Like  a  dolphin's  throes, 

When  its  life  breath  flows ; 

Or  ■  meleoi's  flash. 

Or  a  wavelet's  dolb  ; 

Like  a  rainbow's  span, 

When  the  sun  gnwt  wan ; 

He's  bri^i,  and  then  gone 

To  hia  darksome  home — 
YeC  is  he  more  lovely  in  death  to  view, 
Than  Midsummer's  zenith  of  gold  and  blue. 


He  i>  dying  now  1 — shall  we  weep  ?    Ah  ni 
Let's  bur;  him  deep  in  the  taintless  Blow — 
Till  Spring  shall  ariae. 
With  warm,  laughing  eyes, 
And  melt  with  (heir  light 
Th'  nnalained  riiroad  from  sight ; 
And  Summer  come  down 
With  her  Itis  orown. 
To  pant  in  her  bowera. 
Mid  music  from  Sowen  ( 
Again,  yea  again,  shall  Aummn  uprise. 
And  fiiuh  his  full  robe  of  orknt  ijm. 
In  a  p«n^ess  lieep 
To  his  grave  he'll  eretp 
lAkt  a  BOn-tooched  dotid, 
la  hia  veily  sfarond  ; 
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Or  an  echo  sweet. 

In  a  pearl's  retreat — 

He  iainteth  with  pain 

To  revive  again : 
Ha !  ha !  we  rejoice — ^wherefore  should  we  weep, 
Or  awaken  his  eyes  from  dreamless  sleep  ? 


A  man  to  count.    Bat  stLU  I  gain  by  what 

I  lose  in  this  way.    'Tis  experience  won— eh  ? 

/  think  so.    My  acquaintances  think  not. 

No  matter.     I   grow    tedious.     Where's  my 
money  1 


WHERE'S  MY  MONEY  1 


FRANZ   FKBIHSSR  OADDT. 

At  !  Where's  my  money  7    That's  a  puzzling  query. 

It  vanishes.     Yet  neither  in  my  purse 
Nor  pocket  are  there  any  holes.    'Tis  very 

Incomprehensible.     I  don't  disburse 
For  superfluities.    I  wear  plain  clothes. 

I  seldom  buy  jam  tarts,  preserves,  or  honey ; 
And  no  one  overlooks  what  debts  he  owes 

More  steadily  than  I.    Where  is  my  money  1 

I  never  tipple.    Folks  dont  see  me  staggering, 

Sans  cane  and  castor,  in  the  public  street. 
I  sport  no  ornaments — not  even  a  bague  (ring). 

I  have  a  notion  that  my  own  two  feet 
Are  much  superior  to  a  horse's  four, 

So  never  call  a  jarvey.     It  is  fuiny. 
The  longer  I  investigate,  the  more 

Astoundedly  I  uk.  Where  is  my  money  ? 

illfy  money,  mind  you.    Other  people's  dollars 

Cohere  together  nobly.     Only  mine 
Cut  one  another.     There's  that  pink  of  scholars 

Von  Doppledronk,  he  spends  as  much  on  wine 
As  I  on^very  thing.    Yet  he  seems  rich. 

He  laughs,  and  waxes  plumper  than  a  tunny, 
While  I  grow  slim  as  a  divining  switch. 

And  search  for  gold  as  yainly.    Where's  my 
money? 

I  can't  complain  that  editors  don't  pay  me ; 

I  get  for  every  sheeX  One  Found  Sixteen ; 
And  well  I  may !     My  articles  are  flamy 

Enough  to  blow  up  any  Magazine. 
What* s  queerest  in  the  aflfair  though  is,  that  at 

The  same  time  I  miss  nothing  but  the  one.    He 
That  watches  me  will  find  I  don't  lose  hat. 

Gloves,  fogle,  stick,  or   cloak.      'Tis  always 
money ! 

Were  I  a  rake  I'd  say  so.    Where  one  roysters 

Beyond  the  rules,  of  course  his  cash  must  go. 
'Tis  true  I  regulariy  sup  on  oysters. 

Cheese,  brandy,  and  all  that.    But  even  so  7 
What  signifies  a  ducat  of  a  night  ? 

'The  barmaids,'  you  may  fancy.    No.    The 
sunny 
Loadstar  that  draws  my  tin  is  not  the  light 

From  their  eyes  any  how.     Where  then's  my 
money  ? 

However,  dpfopoe  of  eyes  and  maidens, 

I  own  I  do  make  presents  to  the  Sex — 

Books,  watches,  trinkets,  muac  too  (not  Haydn's), 
Combs,  shawls,  Teils,  bonnets — ^things  that  might 
peiplez 


TH?  APPEAL. 

Oh  !  how  shall  I  fotoive  thee  1 

Thou  hast  tramplSd  on  my  heart ! 
So  fearlessly  I  gave  it  thee,  ■ 

Ungrateful  as  thou  art ! 
I  little  thought  that  heart  was  sought 

Only  that  it  might  break ; 
Oh !  how  shall  I  forgive  theeY 

Oh !  how  couldst  thou  forsake  T 

Oh !  how  couldst  thou  forsake  me 

When  we  have  loved  so  long  7 
Did  mem'ry  bind  around  thy  mind 

No  chain  as  iron  strong  t 
Our  love  in  youth,  our  vow  of  truth — 

And  couldst  thou  all  forget  7 
How  sadly  we  have  parted, 

How  joyously  we  met ! 

And  canst  thou  thus  forget  me  7 

And  can  thy  love  decline  7 
Still  is  thy  rest  within  my  breast — 

Am  I  expell'd  from  thine  7 
My  homeless  heart  thou  bidd'st  depart ; 

Ah !  whither  can  it  flee  7 
There  is  no  room  in  my  bosom. 

For  that  is  full  of  thee ! 

I  am  lonely,  I  am  lonely. 

And  earth  is  very  drear  ; 
Life  is  grown  cold,  and  death  can  hold 

No  terror  that  I  fear. 
Death !  feeble  thing !  no  hope  can  bring. 

Since  thou  hast  leam'd  to  range  ; 
It  cannot  change  the  constant. 

The  &l8e,  how  should  it  change  7 

By  our  interchange  of  spirit. 

When  thine  could  not  deceive ; 
By  our  noonday  dreams  near  woodland  streams ; 

By  our  twilight  walks  at  eve  ; 
By  the  joys  we  two  together  knew ; 

By  the  sadness  I  have  kept ; 
By  the  vovrs  which  thou  hast  broken  ; 

By  the  teare  which  I  have  wept ; 

By  the  times  that  we  have  wander'd 

When  the  moon  was  in  the  skies ; 
By  our  earnest  gaze  beneath  her  rays 

Into  each  other's  eyes ; — 
Come  back  to  me,  come  back  and  see 

How  falsehood  I  can  spurn ! 
Oh !  how  could  I  resist  thee. 

If  thou  wouldst  but  return  7 

M.  S. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


AnuTiTic  FwKTuio.— The  nrnit  of  the : 
referred  to  in  oar  l»«t  number  [ante.p,  71,]  ib  ealcQ- 
lated  to  Bicile  both  wonder  snd  apprehenmon.  By 
the  proce«  which  we  hnm  slresdy  dewribBd,  so  far 
u  the  intererta  of  the  proprieloiB  would  permit  ua, 
demre  and  accomplishment  Rre  nearif  aimultaneouB: 

ill  the  eipenae,  dillicalt]'  and  delay  ol  cotnpuaition 

Mid  engravitig  ate  avoided,  and  the  impreiaion  is  re- 
prodaced  in  any  naiiibere  almoat  at  the  command  of 
the  wiU.  From  the  nature  of  the  procen,  also,  it  ii 
impa«ble  to  diAingaish  the  copy  from  the  ariginal 
impre«io[t,eicept  where  tbe  paper  is  dilTcrenl,  It  is 
thia  circnmalance  which  auggeata  the  opportonity  for 
abuse,  jostifiea  the  ntmoat  cantion  that  win  be  enter- 
tained, and  calla  for  aerioua  consideration.  What, 
then,  is  tbe  more  prudent  course  of  conduct  under 
theae  novel  circumslancei  1  It  would  be  idle  tn  al- 
lampl  10  cmA  or  itttroy  this  new  power — it  la  a 
triumph  of  mind,  a  vast  stride  irt  science  and  in  the 
application  of  acience  to  the  buainewof  life.  Toal- 
tampt  to  aiop  ila  progress  would  be  unjual  to  the  dia- 
coreier,  injurious  to  society,  and  in  the  end  impossi- 
ble ;  meanwhile  it  would  lead  to  greater  evils  than 
u«  10  be  apprehended  from  open  encouragement — 
to  ita  SBcrol  abuse,  inalead  of  open  use.  It  appears 
to  US,  then, aa  in  1841,  thatit  muai  be  aanctionedsnd 
protected,  but  brought  under  the  control  of  Govern- 
ments and  the  recagoiied  authorities  in  all  civiliied 
States,  Thia  is  the  only  way  of  dealing  safely  with 
novelties  of  this  character.  It  is  not  by  repudiating 
them  ;  and  putting  them  out  of  the  pale  of  honest 
eiercise,  that  we  can  set  the  community  free  from 
the  peril,— but  by  acknowledging  their  utility,  and 
thus  diipomng  it  to  beneficial  ends,  whether  public 
or  private.  We  are  not,  ihereibre ,  prepared  to  op- 
pose the  introduction  of  Anaalatic  Printing  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  recognition 
and  welcome,  that,  being  thus  placed  foarleaaly  be- 
fore the  puUic  eye ,  it  may  be  perpetually  watched  and 
guarded  from  misdirection.  The  injury  that  it  ia 
calculated  to  do  to  individual  interest  will,  in  this 
manner,  we  think,  be  amply  comprnnted.  It  ia 
diScolI.it  the  moment,  to  calculate  the  eHects  of  the 
newprocea.    Henceforth,  all  the  profits  of  literalore 


■nd  bookselling  enterprise,  withool  international  pro- 
tection, must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  producing 
country.  Any  one  nation  may  supply  all  other  na- 
tions with  its  foreign  literature :— the  Belgians,  for 
eiample,  need  only  enlarge  their  establishments,  and 
supply  the  world  with  Engliah  literature,  and  al  a 
cheaper  rate  than  ever,^ — although  the  original  cost  of 
producing  the  work  must  inctesse  as  the  sale  de- 
creasea.  Stereotype  printing  will  be,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, if  not  altogether,  superseded  ;  ss  any  aingle 
copy  of  tbe  book  will  now  Bene  all  the  purpose  of 
ponderous  and  bulky  stereotypy  plates,  should  a  far- 
ther issue  be  called  for.  "nie  ordinary  printer  will 
not  have  so  much  reaBon  to  complain,  as  the  book 
most  Grst  be  printed;  the  necessity  for  printing  se- 
cond editiotis  will,  however,  be  superseded,  eicept 
where  rendered  needful  by  allemtions.  TTie  applica- 
tion of  the  art  to  the  reproduction  of  rare  and  expen- 
sive engravings  is  obvious.  It  will  now  be  possible 
to  re-inae  them  at  a  price  little  more  than  that  of 
press-work  and  paper,  and  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  member  of  society.  Original 
drawings,  also,  we  are  iRformed,  can  be  ctipied  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  any  number,  without  beir^  pre- 
viously engraved.  Defects  and  worn  out  parts  may 
also  be  amended  and  restored,  so  that  (he  re-iasua 
shall  be  more  perfect  than  (he  original  imprrBton. 
Such  are  some  of  (he  decUred  benefits  arising  from 
the  discovery ;  and  these,  in  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
passionate and  diiinterested,  will  doublteSB  outweigh 
the  accidental  evila  that  ma;  accompany  its  progress. 
Our  object  is  to  prevent  these  from  gaining  any 
gronnd,  by  drawing  early  attention  (o  the  subJBC(. — 
Athtnaum. 

RovrLANP  Hill,— ^ir  Geor^  Larpent.  as  chair- 
man of  the  City  of  London  Mercantile  Committee 
on  Postage,  has  tranamilled  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  • 
cheque  for  Ci 0,000,  part  of  the  amount  raised  in  car- 
rying out  the  objects  for  which  that  cdmmittes  was 
appointed  ;  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  which  he  says; 
"  The  committee  reserve  till  a  future  opportunity  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  more  pubhc  presentation  of  (ha 
&nila  of  their  labors  ;  aa  in  many  parta  of  the  king- 
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dom  the  efforts  of  their  friends  are  yet  incomplete,  |  from  Khorsabad, — ^whence  they  might  go,  by  the  firat 
and  as  they  hope  to  add  considerably  to  the  amount  |  flood,  to  Bassora,  and  there  be  received  on  board  a 


already  subscribed  by  continuing  their  exertions." — 
AthtMum. 

AiTEHOMETEK. — ^We  have  been  gratified  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  anemometer,  or  wind  and  rain 
gauge,  in  Lloyd's  Subscription  Room,  at  the  Royal 
Exchange.     The  Committee  deserres  commendation 
for  having  thus  aided  in  forwarding  the  interests  of 
science,  particularly  as  the  improvements  made  by 
the  constructor,  Mr.  Follett  Oaler,  are  not  only  inge- 
nious, but  substantial  advantages,  which  must  not  be 
neglected  in  the  construction  of  any  similar  instru- 
ment.    The  apparatus  may  be  thus  briefly  described : 
A  vertical  fan  or  fly,  such  as  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  modern  mill,  keeps  the  pressure-plate  al- 
ways in  a  direct  line  with  the  wind  ;  the  pressure- 
plate  acts  on  four  springs  of  varied  degrees  of  strength ; 
a  slight  breeze  presses  only  on  the  first  and  weakest 
spring,  a  stronger  wind  brings  the  second  into  play, 
and  so  on  to  the  third  and  fourth, — ^the  whole  four 
being  more  than  equal  to  any  force  of  wind  which 
can  be  expected  in  this  country.     The  pressure-plate 
works  a  rod,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  pencil 
acting  on  a  cylinder  of  tracing  paper  in  the  subscrip- 
tion room  ;  as  the  pressure-plate  is  forced  back  by  the 
wind  the  pencil  is  proportionately  pushed  down  on 
the  cylinder,  and  thus  the  intenaitf/  of  the  wind  is  ac- 
curately self-registered.    The  direction  of  the  wind 
is  shown  on  the  dials  in  the  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, by  the  usual  system  of  rods  and  bevel  wheels :  it 
is  also  registered  on  the  cylinder,  by  the  agency  of  a 
perpetual  screw  working  up  and  down  the  indicating 
pencil.     A  rain  gauge  is  also  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter.    The  rain  that  falls  into  the  gauge  descends 
into  a  receiver,  at  the  bottom  of  the  anemometer ; 
and  this  being  suspended,  in  connection  with  a  deli- 
cate indicating  rod  and  pencil,  as  it  sinks  the  rod 
falls ;  and  thus  the  smallest  quantity  of  rain   is  at 
once  self-registered.     The  registration  is  eflfected  on 
a  cylinder,  covered  with  graduated  paper,  which  is 
made  to  turn  round  once  in  ninety-six  hours.    The 
clock-work  is  so  constructed  as  to  produce  uniformity 
of  motion.     On  this  paper  the  vertical  lines  indicate 
time,  while  the  pencils  mark  the  pressure  and  velocity 
of  the  wind,  and  the  amount  of  rain  that  fiills.     At 
the  end  of  every  ninety-six  hours  the  paper    is 
changed,  and  the  register  carefully  preserved  for  re- 
ference.— AthemBum. 


The  Ruins  of  Nineveh. — Letters  from  Constan- 
tinople announce  that  M.  Botta  has  nearly  completed 
his  discoveries  in  the  subterranean  palace  of  the  an- 
cient Nineveh.    He  was  then  on  the  point  of  clear- 
ing the  grand  southern  fa9ade.     The  vast  entrance 
of  this  front  is  entirely  cleared :  six  colossal  bulls,  with 
the  heads  of  men,  and  two  human  statues,  also  colos- 
sal, strangling  lions  in  their  arms,  form  its  principal 
ornaments.     These  sculptures  are  said  to  be  of  great 
beauty,  and  as  fresh  as  if  executed  yesterday.     The 
two  bulls  in  the  centre,  as  seen  from  the  front,  form 
the  entrance-pillars.     The  animals  have  inscriptions 
between  their  feet,  some  of  which  have,  however, 
been  cut  away  by  the  chisel,  so  as  to  leave  only  their 
traces ;  a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  new  dynasty,  or  a  new  monarch,  taking  pos- 
■enion  of  the  palace,  had  removed  the  inscriptions  of 
loB  predecessors.     M.  Botta  is' anxious  to  transport 
these  figures  to  Paris ;  but  the  physical  difficulties  are 
▼cry  great.    Still,  he  hopes  to  remove  them,  on 
wooden  rollers,  to  the  Tigris*  which  is  five  leagues 


ship   ot   war  for  France.     This  discovery  of  M. 
Botta  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  which  has  been 
made,  for  many  years,  in  the  field  of  archeology,— 
supplying  an  important  link,  hitherto  wanting,  and 
believed  to  be  irrecoverable,  in  the  history  of  the  Arts 
amongst  the  earliest  civilizations  of  the  worid.    It 
deserves,  therefore,  some  words  of  further  notice, 
which  we  collect  from  the  French  papers  in  genera], 
and  the  Revue  de  Paris  in  particular.     The  Greek 
historians  and  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  far- 
nish  the  very  vaguest  hints  as  to  the  condition  of  Art 
amongst  the   Medes,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians; 
and  hitherto  no  monuments  were  known  to  exist  by 
which  they  were,  more  fully  represented.     Unlike  the 
cities  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  have  transmitted  to 
our  times,  almost  in  their  integrity,  the  arts  of  their 
builders,  the  great  cities  of   Central   Asia — Sosa, 
Bcbatana,  Babylon,  Nineveh — ^have  perished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  leaving,  in  the  language  of  ancient 
prophecy,  scarcely  one  stone  upon  another.    Dreary 
mounds  of  rubbish,  traversed  by  deep  and  narrow 
ravines  that  indicate  the  lines  of  the  streets,  alone 
mark  the  sites  of  these  mighty  cities.     Nineveh,  the 
city  of  fifteen  hundred  towers,  whose  walls  were  a  hnn- 
dred  feet  in  height,  and  had  space  on  their  summit  for 
three  chariots  abreast,  seemed  more  atteriy  rained 
than  even  Babylon ;  yet  from  beneath  its  dust  has  the 
long-buried  art  of  the  Assyrians  been  recovered,  and 
an  impulse  been  communicated  which  may  end  in 
bringing,  through  future  excavations,  oar  knowledge 
of  the  former  to  something  of  a  level  with  our  under- 
standing of  Egyptian  Art.     M.  Botta,  as  oar  readers 
know,  is  a  diistinguished  archeologist,  who  was  consal 
for  the  French  at  Mosul ;  and  there,  his  neighbor- 
hood to  the  ancient  Nineveh  inspired  him  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  try  some  excavations  in  the  soil  of 
the  lost  city.    His  first  attempt  was  on  the  most  con- 
spicuous mass  (for  the  ruins  of  the  various  gigantic 
edifices  of  old  present  now  the  appearance  of  separate 
barren  hills,)  near  the  village  of  Nininoah,  supposed 
by  tradition  to  be  the  tomb  of  Ninus.     Here,  how- 
ever, finding  only  broken  bricks  and  insignificant  frag- 
ments, he  opened  lus  trenches  in  the  sides  of  another 
hillock,  on  whose  summit  is  built  the  village  of 
Khorsabad, —-where  bricks  had  been  frequently  found 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  or  arrow- 
headed  letter.     It  was  principally  the  hope  of  finding 
I  other  inscriptions,  which  might  help,  by  oomparison, 
to  decipher  the  cuneiform  writings,- hitherto  unreada- 
ble, that  had  tempted  M.  Botta  to  these  exploiationi. 
Something  of  the  success  our  readers  know.    [^O' 
895,  and  elsewhere.]    An  Assyrian  edifice  has  been 
recovered,  in  a  state  of  unlooked  for  preservatioo. 
On  this  discovery,  as  our  readers  know,  the  ^^^^ 
Government  sopplied  M.  Botta  with  the  means  of 
continuing  his  researches,  and  sent  out  M.  Flandin 
to  make  drawings  of  whatever  could  not  be  rernoved. 
A  tolerable  judgment  may  now,  from  what  is  Uid 
open,  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  importance  ot 
these  ancient  constructions.    Fifteen  halls  ^  ^ 
vast  palace,  with  their  corrpsponding  esplanade^! 
have  been  cleared.    The  rest  of  the  monument,  it  >• 
made  quite  certain,  has  been  destroy6d,-riiitention« 
ally,  however,  the  stones  have  been  carried  offjo 
serve  for  other  buildings.   A  fortunate  ^^^^^^"^^ 
would  seem  an  evil  one  at  the  time — has  P"***?*: 
hr  OS  what  remains.    This  portion  of  the  P*^*'*^ 
been  ravaged  by  fire,  which  has  eatitely  deBtToye<( 
only  the  timbers  of  the  roofs : — but  as  the  other  eu' 
cined  materials  weve  rendered  nseleea  for  new  coo- 
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■tractions,  they  have  been  left  where  they  were ;  and 
thus,  one-third  of  the  edifice  remains,  to  testify  of  the 
rest.  We  have,  from  time  to  time,  described  the 
scnlptares  and  inscriptions  found  within  its  walls; 
and  we  announced  to  our  readers  the  work  which, 
embodying  M.  Flandin's  drawings,  will  furnish  the 
details  of  this  curious  discovery.  We  may  add,  that 
the  fragments  thought  worthy  of  being  collected  and 
transmitted  to  France,  are  numerous  and  important 
enough  to  load  a  ship. — Atkenaum, 


EoLiAN  ATTACBMENT.^Such  is  the  title  giren  to 
an  invention  which  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with 
the  musical  world  ;  and  which  seems  at  last  to  be 
perfectly  accomplished  by  Mr.  O.  M.  Coleman,  a 
young  American,  who,  after  exciting  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  his  own  country  by  it,  has  recently  ar- 
rived in  London  with  his  remarkable  and  important 
discovery.     It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  it  will 
effect  a  very  great  change  in  our  chamber-music, 
where  the  more  modem   piano-forte  has  so   long 
Boperseded  the  spinettes  and  harpsichords,  &c.,  of 
our  foremothers.     One  tendency  of  this  instrument, 
constructed  as  its  elements  of  sound  required,  and 
with  its  means  of  expression  to  the  present  hour,  has 
been  to  tempt  its  ablest   masters  into   execution, 
rather  than  feeling ;  and  brilliancy  and  rspidity  ot 
touch  have  conaequently  been  more  common  among 
its  attractions,  than  aught  to  touch  the  heart  or  fill 
the  mind.      We  have  been    far   more  frequently 
amazed  than  delighted  by  its  most  extraordinary  feats. 
What,  then,  was  wanted  to  make  it  as  pleasing  as  it 
was  striking?    A  power  to  continue  and  sustain  the 
notes  which  the  magic  finger  of  the  performer  could 
extort  from  its  strings  ;  to  afford  the  ear  a  tone  to 
listen  to  beyond  the  brief  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and 
the  soul  a  prolongation  of  melody  instead  of  the  hur- 
ried effect  of  the  momentary  key,  soon  drowned 
among  the  click  of  others  following  with  lightning 
speed.    By  a  simple  and  efficacious  contrivance,  Mr. 
Coleman  has  achieved  this.    An  additional  pedal  is 
all  that  appears  to  the  eye ;  and  is  worked,  wlien 
desired,  with  the  utmost  ease.     It  acts  upon  the  bel- 
lows, or  what  else  it  may  be,  which  the  inventor  can 
'  in  a  few  dajrs  incorporate,  at  a  moderate  charge, 
with  any  piano-forte,  grand,  upright,  cottage,  or 
piccolo ;  and  the  eflects  of  which  are  beyond  de- 
■ciiption  delicious.    We  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  Mr.  Benedict  play  ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  treat  of 
Bmsic.    At  one  period  it  was  the  usual  instrument, 
with  ail  its  possible  beauties  elicited  by  his  wonder- 
fel  skill  ;  but  anon  the  new  pedal  was  pressed,  and 
we  had  the  solemn  organ,  tiie  exquisite  flute,  the 
tremulous  human  voice  as  if  heard  from  a  distant 
ehoir,  in  all  its  swells  and  cadences — ^in  short,  we  had 
VBch  combinationB  of  "  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
outf"  as  vrere  almost  overpowering  to  the  hearer. 
But  words  comiot  impart  an  idea  of  the  performance  ; 
snd  all  we  can  do  is  to  prepare  our  readers  for  an 
eiyoyraent  whidi  must  speedily  be  spread  through- 
out the  land.    Mr.  Coleman's  inveiltion  here,  as  in 
the  United  States,  must  be  immediately  adopted  by 
instrument-inakerB,  and  in  private  life,  where  it  can 
■o  readily  be  added  to  pianos  in  use  ;  and  thereby,  we 
will  venture  to  predict,  a  very  welcome  accession  be 
made  to  the  deKgfats  of  the  lovers  of  harmony.    In 
"mswer  to  our  inquiries,  Mr.  C.  informed  us  that  he 
'had  devoted  six  or  eight  years  to  the  perfecting  of  his 
design^  and  with  an  anxiety  which  had  nearly  de- 
tiroyed  his  health.    But  he  has  overcome  all  his  dif- 
ficulties, aiid  let  ufl  hope,  as  we*  are  indeed  sure  of 
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matters  which  minister  to  the  pleasure  of  mankind, 
that  he  will  reap  an  ample  reward.— ii<.  Gaz. 

New  Invemtions:  Coal  nioM  Peat. — We  are 
informed  that,  by  the  application  of  a  chemical  pro- 
CCB68,  an  ingenious  party  has  succeeded  in  the  con- 
version of  peat  into  coal  within  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  If  the  works  of  the  great  laboratory  of 
nature,  perfected  during  centuries,  can  thus  be  per- 
formed by  art  in  a  few  weeks,  it  will  indeed  cause  a 
great  social  and  national  revolution. 

This  is  indeed  a  stirring  age  for  improvementa  in 
every  branch  of  human  industry.  At,  or  neariy  ar- 
rived at  perfection,  we  hear  of  and  sec  admirable 
specimens  of  printing  and  copying  Jint  engravingt 
and  the  letler-press  of  books,  making  copyrights 
worth  nothing  J  There  are  means  of  stereotyping  by 
which  a  plate  may  be  executed  in  a  few  hours,  and 
we  believe  the  whole  process  of  baking  be  dispensed 
with.  It  is  said  that  the  new  light,  produced  from 
electricity,  has  at  length  been  fixed  so  as  to  con- 
tinue, and  shine  with  a  lustre  never  yet  approached 
by  other  agents.  The  new  musical  instrument  we 
have,  from  personal  observation,  described  elsewhere. 
In  short,  this  is  the  time  of  movement.— Lit.  Gaz. 

Hamtaritic  lasaiirTioNs. — A  committee  of  the 
Syro  Egyptian  Society  has  been  formed  to  investi- 
gate and  decide  upon  the  claims  put  forth  by  the  Rev. 
Charies  Forster,  B.  D.,  in  a  work  entitled  The  His^ 
torical  Geography  of  Arabia  (see  Literary  Gazette, 
No.  1419),  and  panegyrised  in  the  Quarterly  He- 
view,  to  the  discovery  of  a  true  interpretation  of  the 
Hamyaritic  inscriptions.  Communications  upon  this 
subject  had  been  already  received  by  the  committee 
from  Prof.  Grotefend  of  Hanover,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Hincks  of  Killyleigh,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Renouaid 
of  Swanscombe,  Dr.  John  Lee,  the  president  of  the 
society,  and  from  other  oriental  scholars.  The  quec- 
tion  at  issue,  embraces  difficulties  in  the  geographical 
part  of  the  inquiry,  in  the  probable  interpretation  of 
the  inscriptions  themselves,  in  the  translation  given 
by  Dr.  Forster  of  the  Arabic  poem  of  Al  Kdzvini, 
and  adopted  by  that  gentleman  as  the  key  to  the 
deciphering  of  the  Hamayritic  language,  and  to  the 
biblical  or  patriarchal  eviden<;es  supposed  to  be  con« 
tained  therein.  The  committee  is  now  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  all  these  points,  and  the  subject 
will  be  continued  at  next  meeting  by  the  reading  of 
a  memoir  co|nmunicated  by  Prof.  Lee  of  Cambridge. 
— Lit,  Gaz* 

Arctic  Polar  Expeditiow. — ^Sounds  from  the 
outposts  intimate  that  the  Arctic  Expedition,  pro- 
jected immediately  on  the  return  of  Sir  James  C, 
Ross  from  his  great  antarctic  toils,  is  beginning  to 
assume  a  more  tangible  form.  The  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror were,  it  is  well  known,  so  battered  and  crushed 
by  their  encounters  in  the  thick-ribbed  ice,  that  they 
must  be  completely  "  overhauled  "  before  they  durst 
encounter  even  another  embrace  of  the  same  kind, 
however  slight ;  hut  the  design  is  now  much  talked 
of;  and  it  is  stated,  that  the  gallant  commander  of 
the  preceding  voyage  has  been  invited  to  undertake 
this  renewed  exploration  of  a  region  where  he  so 
eminently  distinguidied  himself  before. 

On  this  subject  we  may  notice  a  printed  paper  of 
four  pages,  addressed  by  Dr.  Richard  King  to  Sir 
John  Barrow  (not  quite  so  courteous  in  tone  as  we 
could  approve),  in  which  he  contends  strongly  fat 
the  superiority  of  expeditions  overland  in  preference 
to  those  by  sea,  for  completing  our  geographical  sur* 
veys  o^the  north  polar  region.-— £tt.  Gaz, 
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Ma.  Thomas  Wibstbr.— It  ifl  our  melancholy 
duty  to  annoancc  the  dcmiac,  on  Thursday  the  26th 
ultimo,  of  Mr.  T.  Webater,  at  the  age  of  72.  Few 
men  have  been  more  miceaaingly  active  in  the  cause 
of  science  and  ueeful  knowledge  than  Mr.  Webster; 
but  however  much  his  labors  may  have  benefited  the 
public,  they  brought  himself  but  iiitle.  He  was,  we 
believe,  a  native  of  the  Orkneys,  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  chose  the  profession  of 
an  architect,  to  which  he  served  the  usual  apprentice- 
ship.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  with  the  cele- 
brated Count  Rumford  in  prosecuting  various  im- 
provements in  fire-places,  and  other  matters  of  do- 
mestic economy.  He  was  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Institution  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  was  architect  to  the  building  of  the  institu- 
tion in  Albemarle-street, consisting  of  a  lecturing  the- 
atre, laboratory,  &c.,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  warming  and  ventilation. 
While  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Webster  also 
acted  as  assistant  to  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Gamett,  Dr. 
Young,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  prepared  the 
various  experiments  made  at  the  lecmres  on  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry.  At  that  time  he  founded 
in  the  Royal  Institution  a  school  for  teaching  the 
working  mechanics  such  portions  of  the  elements  of 
science  as  were  considered  particularly  useful  to 
them,  and  was  the  first  person  in  England  who  took 
active  steps  to  accomplish  the  object,  since  so  exten- 
sively carried  out  by  others,  in  the  establishment  of 
mechanics'  institutes.  The  proposal  of  this  scheme 
to  Count  Rumford  may  be  seen  entered  on  the  min- 
utes of  the  Royal  Institution.  Subsequently  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  became  secretary  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  in  which  situation  he  remained 
fourteen  years,  and  was  then  put  upon  the  council. 
Among  other  occupations  in  the  society,  he  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  labor  of  preparing  the  well- 
known  geological  map  of  England,  by  Mr.  Green- 
ough.  Mr.  Webster  is  notorious  to  the  geological 
world  as  the  discoverer  of  the  tertiary  formations  in 
England,  and  his  account  of  them,  published  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,"  as  also  by 
his  description  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  written  con- 
jointly  by  himself  and  Sir  Henry  Englefield.  Since 
leaving  the  secretaryship  of  the  Geological  Society, 
Mr.  Webster  had  become  a  public  lecturer  on  geol- 
ogy and  mineralogy  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  In- 
stitutions of  Bath,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  the  London 
Institution,  the  City  of  London,  the  Russell,  and  the 
Marylebone  Institations,  besides  numerous  other 
places  in  the  environs  of  London  and  the  country  ; 
and  all  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  these 
lectures  will  agree  that  few  lecturers  had  a  happier 
talent  of  conveying  instroctioa  in  a  popular  and 


pleasing  manner.  It  was  originally  for  his  own  lee- 
tures  that  Mr.  Webster  erected  that  elaborate  and 
most  instructive  imaginary  section,for  the  elucidation 
of  the  main  facts,  of  geology,  which  adds  so  much 
value  to  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  treatiee  on  that 
science.  Mr.  Webster  was  also  a  very  able  draughts- 
man, and  practised  professionally  landscape  painting 
and  drawing  in  all  its  branches.  On  the  establish' 
ment  of  the  College  for  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  appointed  professor  of  geology  to  that  insti* 
tution ;  but  his  services  were  never  called  for,  as  the 
science  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taught  there 
yet.  Subsequently  he  wss  appointed  professor  of 
geology  at  University  College,  which  situation  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  last  I'terary  labor — 
and  a  very  long  and  most  arduous  one  it  has  been — 
was  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy," 
just  published  by  Messrs.  Longman.  NotwithstsDd- 
ing  his  great  exertions  and  well-merited  reputation, 
Mr.  Webster's  circumstances  were  any  thing  bat 
easy ;  and  by  the  great  exertion  of  some  friends,  a 
pension  of  £50  per  annum  was  granted  him  out  of 
the  civil  list.  His  life,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  long 
career  of  arduous  and  useful  toil,  amid  much  priva- 
tion and  frequent  bad  health.  He  now  rests  from  his 
labors,  leaving  behind  him  an  unblemished  name  as 
a  man,  and  a  lasting  reputation  among  geologists. — 
IaU  Gax, 


Sir  Ai70ustu8  Wall  Callcott,  R.  A. — Sev- 
eral months  sgo  we  announced  the  hopeless  state 
of  this  admired  landscape-painter,  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  that  has  ever  graced  the  English  school ; 
and  it  is  now  our  melancholy  task  to  record,  that 
the  final  termination,  so  long  anticipated,  look 
place  on  Monday,  when  Sir  Augustus  died  at  hia 
residence,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  aged  65.  The 
purity  of  his  style  was  often  finely  contrasted  with 
the  meretricious  works,  only  loo  common  in  oar 
annual  exhibitions,  and  most  of  his  producliona 
for  years  past  (such  as  his  Views  on  the  Scheldt, 
and  others  of  the  same  class)  rank,  in  truth  and 
execution,  with  the  highest  pictures  of  the  great 
Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  and  in  feeling  beyond 
the  majority  of  them,  which  bring  enormous 
prices  in  the  sales  of  the  dsy.  Out  of  the  circle 
of  the  arts.  Sir  A.  Calicott  was  an  ezampla  of 
gentlemanly  manners  and  attainments,  not  always 
found  united  with  professional  genius  and  partic- 
ular application.  Since  the  shock  he  received  in 
the  loss  of  his  distinguished  lady,  he  had  not  re- 
covered health  or  serenity  of  mind  to  enable  him 
to  mix  again  with  artistical  pursuits  or  the  reliefs 
of  society.  He  will  be  truly  lamented  by  the 
Academy  and  by  numerout  attached  frienda. 
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CKreat  SScrtafn. 

Th£  Pilgrim  of  Beauty;  the  Cottaget'9  Sabbath; 
and  other  Poems,  now  fret  coUeeted.  By  Samuel 
Mullen. 

Ona  readers  are  not  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Mullen's 
merits  08  a  poet.  The  "  Cottager's  Sabbath,"  which 
we  noticed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  a  few  years 
ago,  brought  him  before  the  public  under  very  favor- 
able circumstances.  The  present  volume  will  in- 
crease his  reputation.  The  idea  of  the  longest  and 
greatest  poem  in  the  volume,  is  as  happy  as  its  orig- 
inal. It  is  that  of  an  admirer  of  moral,  intellectual 
or  physical  beauty,  making  a  pilgrimage  through  the 
world,  and  luxuriating  amidst  its  abounding  excel- 
lences. If  there  be  nothing  in  this  poem  to  dazzle 
by  its  brilliancy — if  there  be  but  few  conceptions  of 
its  originality — there  is  a  sustained  interest  in  it 
which  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  poem  of  equal 
length.  The  versification  is  remarkably  harmonious, 
easy,  and  flowing,  while  every  page  displays  the  cul- 
tivated taste  of  the  author. 

The  shorter  pieces  are,  with  few  exceptions,  scarce- 
ly equal  to  the  two  principal  poems.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  Pilgrim  of  Beauty,  we  give  the  concluding 
lines— 

*'  Beneath  this  urn  a  Pilgrim's  dust  remains. 
Who  in  his  God  all  beauty  sought  and  found ; 

His  heart  well  knew  our  common  nature's  pains. 
And  thrilled  beneath  its  own  peculiar  wound : 

Yet  deepest  griefs  with  highest  joys  were  crowned^ 
His  blackest  night  emerged  in  brightest  day  ; 

And  here  he  sleeps  with  death's  dark  trophies  round. 
In  certain  hope  that  these  shall  pass  away, 
And  Life  and  Beauty  shine  with  everlasting  sway.*' 

The  book  is  beautifully  got  up  ;  and  is  illustrated 
with  twenty-three  vignettes  executed  in  the  first  style 
of  pictorial  excellence. — Metropolitan. 


Life  of  Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindostan.     Written  by 
Himaelf.    By  B.  M.  Caldeeott,  Eeq. 

This  work,  which  is  brought  out  under  the  biblio- 
polic  auspices  of  Mr.  Darling,  of  the  Clerical  Library, 
Little  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  cannot  fail 
to  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  who  have 
resided  in  the  East.  Baber  was  an  extraordinary 
man,  and  his  name  was  as  well  known  in  India  as 
that  of  Luther,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary,  is 
in  Europe.  The  authenticity  of  the  book  has  never 
been  questioned.  Every  line  of  the'  work  is  known, 
or  at  any  rate  believed,  to  be  from  Saber's  pen.  If 
there  be  not  the  same  candor  in  Baber's  autobiog- 
raphy as  there  is  in  Roeseau's  "  Confessions,"  it  must 
be  owned  that  there  is  more  of  that  quality  in  the 
work  than  is  usual  to  be  met  with  in  autobiographies. 
The  work  is  one  of  stirring  interest.  Were  it  not 
for  the  frequency  with  which  we  encounter  Indian 
names,  which,  owing  to  the  European  eye  not  being 
accostomed  to  them,  have  somewhat  of  a  repelling 
efiect,  the  autobiography  of  Baber  would  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  books  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

Mr.  Caldeeott  appends  to  the  autobiography  many 
pages  of  interesting  matter  under  the  title  of  *'  Obser- 
vations on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Baber."  We  do 
not  always  concur  in  the  views  of  the  writer,  but  his 
*'  Observations"  evince  a  cultivated  intellect,  a  well- 
infonned  mind,  a  mature  judgment,  and  sound  moral 
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principles.  To  us,  indeed,  this  is  the  roost  attrac- 
tive part  of  the  volume.  In  some  parts  we  are 
struck  with  the  philosophic  spirit  which  Mr.  Calde- 
cott's  "Observations"  display. 

The  autobiography  of  Baber  is  brought  down  to 
the  year  1529,  where,  it  terminates.  Mr.  Caldeeott 
supplies  us  with  an  account  of  his  hero's  death.  Our 
readers  will  probably  wish  to  see  an  account  of  the 
last  illness  and  death  of  one  whose  deeds  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  the  annals  of  the  East.  We  ther«- 
fore  quote  the  passage. 

"  During  fifteen  months  after  this  Baber  declined 
in  health,  and  Humaioon,  wishing  to  be  near  the 
seat  of  empire,  of  his  own  accord  left  Badakshan 
under  Sultan  Weis  Mirza,  and  started  from  Cabul. 
Upon  which  the  Khan  of  Kashgar  invaded  Badak- 
shan, and  it  was  reported  to  Baber  that  he  had  sub- 
jugated the  whole  of  it.  This  intelligence  preyed 
upon  his  mind  and  aggravated  his  disease.  He 
ordered  Khalifeh  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  that 
province  ;  but  that  nobleman  found  a  pretext  for  re- 
maining at  court.  Humaioon  also  declined  tho  mis- 
sion,  saying  that  affection  for  his  father  forbade  him 
to  be  so  far  away.  When  he  first  came  »o  Agra 
though  he  left  his  province  without  leave,  he  was 
received  kindly  by  his  father ;  his  offence  was  over- 
looked, and  after  some  time  he  was  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sambal.  It  is  probable  that  the  mother 
of  Humaioon  suggested  to  Baber  the  idea  of  sending 
Khalifeh  to  Badakshan,  and  that  owing  to  her  influ- 
ence also  Baber  treated  Humaioon  leniently  on  hia 
arrival.  After  he  had  resided  at  Sambal  for  six 
months,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  ilbiess,  and  in  that 
state  he  was  conveyed  on  the  water,  by  order  of  hie 
father,  to  Agra. 

"  All  hope  of  his  life  was  given  up,  when  Abul 
Baka,  a  man  venerated  for  his  knowledge  and  piety 
remarked  to  Baber  that  in  such  a  case  Heaven  had 
sometimes  deigned  to  receive  the  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions of  a  man  as  a  ransom  for  the  life  of  his 
friend,  Baber  exclaimed,  that  next  to  the  life  of 
Humaioon,  his  own  life  was  what  he  most  valued 
and  that  he  would  devote  it  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  son! 
•The  noblemen  around  him  entreated  him  to  revoke 
the  vow,  and  give  the  diamond  obtained  at  Agra, 
reputed  to  be  the  most  valuable  on  earth  ;  since  an- 
cient sages  had  said  that  it  was  the  dearest  of  our 
earthly  posKSsions  that  was  to  be  dedicated  to  Hea- 
ven. But  he  declared  no  jewels  were  equal  in  valne 
to  his  life.  He  walked  thrice  round  the  body  of  the 
dying  prince— «  solemnity  similar  to  that  used  in 
sacrifices  and  heave  oflerings ;  then  retiring,  he  pray- 
ed earnestly  to  God  ;  and  after  some  time  was  heard 
to  say, '  I  have  borne  it  away ;  I  have  borne  it  away.' 
The  Moslem  historians  aflirm  that  Humaioon  imme- 
diately began  to  recover,  and  Baber  proportionally  to 
decline.  Humaioon  was  young;  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  death  would  accelerate  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease in  his  fether.  The  last  instructions  of  the  Em- 
peror were  communicated  to  Khalifeh,  Kamber  Ali, 
and  other  beys,  commending  Humaioon  to  their  pro- 
tection. He  earnestly  besought  the  Prince  to  be  kind 
to  his  brothers.  Humaioon  promised  to  act  as  he 
desired,  «md  kept  his  promise  faithfully.  Baber  ex- 
pired at  the  Charbagh,  near  Agra,  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December, 
1530.  Hia  body  was  conveyed,  in  compliance  with 
his  desire,  to  Cabul,  where  it  was  buried  in  the  hill 
that  bears  his  name.  The  grave  is  marked  by  two  up- 
right pieces  of  white  marble,  and  in  front  of  it  thei« 
is  a  small  mosque  in  a  simple  and  chaste  style  of. 
architecture ;  near  it  are  interred  the  remains  of  his 
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wife  and  children.    All  around  there  is  a  profuaion 
of  anemones  and  other  flowers." 

The  work  is  tastefully  brought  out»  and  will,  doubt- 
less, find  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  the  curious. — 
Metropolitan, 

History  0/  the  Universiiy  of  Dublin  {founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth),  ita  Origin,  Progress t  and  Pre- 
sent  Condition,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  its 
Eminent  Men,  bic.  By  W.  B.  S.  Taylor,  FM.A. 
bic.  8vo,  pp.  540.  London,  Cadell;  Dublin, 
Gumming. 

This  volume  givee  a  very  minute  account  of  a 
learned  institution,  which  during  two  centuries  and 
a  half  has  sent  forth  many  eminent  lights  to  shine 
upon  the  world  in  every  species  of  literature,  and  in 
every  high  professional  walk  of  life.  Such  a  record 
cannot  iail  to  be  valuable  and  valued.  The  exam- 
ples and  the  stimulus  of  gifted  men,  who  by  genius 
or  diligence  raised  themselves  to  great  distinction, 
caimot  be  thrown  away  upon  a  free  people,  whose 
every  rank  is  open  to  competition ;  and  we  trust  the 
perusal  of  a  book  like  this  will  have  a  powerful  ef- 
fect not  only  on  the  ready  and  acute  natives  of  Ire- 
land, but  upon  the  graver  materials  which  form  the 
character  of  English  and  Scotch.  The  biographical 
notices  are  very  interesting. — Lit.  (rax. 

The  Rebellion  in  the  Cevennes;  an  Historical  Nov- 
el, by  Ludwig  Tieck.  Translated  frtm  the  Ger- 
man by  Madams  Burette.  12mo.  London,  D. 
Nutt. 

This  work  conclades  in  an  apparently  unfinished 
manner,  as  if  a  sequel  were  intended ;  but  as  far  as 
it  describes  the  persecutions  and  horrors  of  the  Ca- 
miaard  conversions,  at  the  edge  of  the  sword  in  bat- 
tle, on  the  scaffold,  and  in  murderous  massacres  of 
prisoners  and  helpless  women  and  inoffending  child- 
ren, it  sufficiently  exhibits  the  nature  of  the  detes- 
tabk  struggle  in  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Ce- 
vennes, alter  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  burning 
and  desolation  of  a  country  and  people  in  the  holy 
name  of  religion.  With  the  sanguinary  wars  against 
the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  by  whatever  other 
name  these  Protestants  wera  called,  we  are  femil- 
iarly  acquainted  by  the  laboira  of  several  foreign 
writers,  and  by  the  afiecting  accounts  of  our  country- 
man Mr.  Gilly ;  but  the  liglit  in  which  they  are  put 
by  (he  genius  of  Tieck  will  yield  them  a  new  pass- 
port to  perusal  as  examples  of  butchery  and  lessons 
of  intolerance  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
mankind.  The  translation  is,  we  presume,  faithful, 
though  often  marked  by  a  foreign  style. — Lit.  Gaz. 

The  Can^  of  Refuge.  2  voU.  (  XXIL  and  XXIIL 
ofKuigkes  Weekly  Volume).  London,  C.  Knight 
and  Co. 

Tbe  design  of  this  tale  is  to  exhibit  the  latest  Sax- 
on resistance  to  the  Norman  invasion,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely  and  the  marshy  country  around,  and  thus  to 
bring  under  notice  the  condition  of  the  religious 
houses,  and  their  habitants,  the  oppressions  of  the 
Nonnan  chieft,  and  the  mannen  and  feelings  of  the 
population  exposed  to  their  cruel  and  insolent  ty- 
ranny. We  regret  to  say  that  the  style  in  which  it 
la  written  is  the  most  ungrammatical  and  slip-slop 
ESnglish  we  have  recently  met  with.  In  apparently  ad- 
dieaaing  itself  to  the  comprehension  of  youth,  the 
bngnage  is  miserable ;  and  if  the  series  be  <^ntinned 
«8  proposed,  must  be  amended,  or  it  will  do  more  ill 
•8  a  lesson-book  than  it  can  do  good  as  an  illustration 
of  past  hiatory.«^X<(.  G^*- 
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LORD   ELDOK,  AND   THE  CHANCES  OF 
THE  BAR. 


The  PubKe  and  Private  Life  of  Lord 
CAaneellor  Eldon.  With  Selections  from 
his  Corrtspondtnu.  By  Horace  Taiis, 
Esq.,  one  of  her  M<^tsty's  Counsel.  3 
vols.  8to.    London :  1644. 

This  ia  not  only  a  valuable  but  a  very 
agreeable  book;  much  more  soltban  we 
thought  s  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  in  three  thick 
octavos,  could  be  made.  The  announce- 
ment,  we  own,  rather  appalled  than  glad- 
dened us.  We  saw,  in  our  mind'a  eye,  Mr. 
Twuh's  copying-clerk  unceasingly  at  work. 
We  an ticipatea  whole  chapters  of  debates 
on  Catholic  Emancipation,  Chancery  Re- 
form, Reform  in  Parliament,  and  other 
great  public  questions;  and  we  internally 
vowed  that  no  human  consideration  should 
induce  ua  to  recommence  a  series  of  ex- 
hausted controversies,  or  fight  over  again 
the  battles  we  have  won.  We  have  been 
pleasantly  disappointed.  Mr.  Twiss  is  evi- 
dently as  tired  of  such  matters  as  ourselves. 
He  has  given  ns  just  so  much  of  them  as 
are  necessary  to  prevent  chasms  in  the  nar- 
rative ;  but  the  staple  of  the  work  consists 
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of  letters  (many  from  royal  personages)  sap- 
plied  by  the  family;  the  curious  biograpfr- 
ical  details  which  have  appeared  in  the  Lota 
Magazine*  a  manuscript  book  of  aneo- 
dotes  and  observations  dotted  down  by  Lord 
Eldon  himselffor  his  grandson,  (new  *  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather;')  and  notes  of  conversa- 
tions with  the  old  Lord  shortly  before  his 
death,  made  by  Mr.  Farrer  and  two  men^ 
hers  of  the  family.  No  biographer  could 
possess  richer  materials,  and  few  biogra- 
phers would  have  made  so  ^ood  a  use  of 
them.  Some  of  the  old  atones  might  have 
been  omitted,  and  some  of  the  letters  thrown 
into  an  appendix ;  but  without  being  hyper- 
critical, it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any 
fresh  distribution  of  parts,  any  cuitings-oul 
or  fillings-up,  by  which  the  publication 
would  be  essentially  improved ;  and  it  i« 
generally  allowed  tbat  those  passages  where 
Mr.  Twiss  comes  forward  in  his  own  per- 
son, such  as  bis  political  portraits,  are  judi- 
ciously interspersed  and  extremely  well 
written. 

Of  course  the  book  is  a  partial  book. 
What  life  or  memoir  of  a  public  man  is  notf 

■  The  LivN  of  Lord  Eldoo  and  Lord  Stowall 
in  tba  Law  Magaxim,  an  bj  Mr.  TowDHiid, 
autbor  of  a  AJftory  0/(iU  Hmm  ^Cmhsmm*. 
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Of  course  Mr.  Twiss,  a  Tory  though  a  Can- 
ningite,  is  occasion  a]  I  j  unjust  to  Whigs ;  for 
even  the  truth-loving  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he 
wrote  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
always  took  care,  he  says,  that  the  Whig 
dogs  should  have  the  worst  of  it.     On  some 
future  occasion,  therefore,  we  shall  proba- 
bly specify  not  a  few  statements  and  glosses 
in  which  we  think  the  Whig  party,  and  the 
truth  of  history,  have  been  alike  aggrieved ; 
but  it  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  un- 
dertake an  examination  of  the  work  under 
its  political  aspects.     Neither  is  it  our  in- 
tention  to   compose   a   fresh    abstract   or 
abridgement  of  the  narrative,  though  this 
is  both  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  way  of 
dealing  with  volumes  of  biography.     It  is 
one,  however,  which  can  only  be  employed 
effectively  by  first  comers;  and  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  other  subjects  and  engage- 
ments, we  happen  to  be  among  the  last. 
Indeed,  little  or  nothing  seems  led  for  us 
but  to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale ; 
and  our  more  peculiar  object  in  this  article 
will  be,  to  compare  Lord  Eldon's  career 
with  that  of  other  great  lawyers;  to  form  a 
precise  estimate  of  his  talents  and  opportu- 
nities ;  to  ascertain  what  he  owed  to  merit 
and  what  to  fortune ;  and  pronounce  where 
his  example  should  be  followed,  as  well  as 
when  (for  this  will  sometimes  happen)  it 
should  be  shunned.  In  analysing  the  causes 
of  bis  rise,  we  shall  necessarily  be  led  to 
take  a  view  of  the  general  qualifications  for 
success  at  the  bar,  and  the  difiicultiea  whicl/ 
beset  the  aspirant  to  forensic  honors.     But 
we  do  not  think  this  will  prove  the  most 
uninteresting  or  unacceptable  part  of  this 
article.    There  is  hardly  a  family  among 
the  educated  classes  that  has  not  a  relative, 
connexion,  or  intimate  acquaintance,  em- 
barked in  the  struggle :  all  these  will  be  glad 
to  learn  what  expectations  they  are  justified 
in  forming,  and  how  they  may  best  advance 
the  fortunes  of  their  favorites ;  while  some 
will  not  be  sorry  to  repair  an  involuntary 
injustice  when  they  find,  that,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  every  other  walk  of  life,  it  is  one 
ttuBg  to  merit,  and  another  to  command, 
prosperity. 

Tkese  intimations  will  prevent  any  mis- 
take as  to  our  present  objects ;  and  we  find 
it  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  views  we 
enteruin  regarding  much  that  is  contained 
ia  the  work,  to  prevent  any  one  from  iasin- 
uating  that  because  we  are  silent,  we  have 
nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  the  uue  natmre  of  the 
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forensic  career,  with  the  circumstances 
that  influence  it,  because  no  subject  is  so 
little  understood.  One  popular  fallacy 
meets  us  at  the  very  threshold.  Lord  El- 
don,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  trader,  is  said  to 
have  done  wonders  in  overcoming  the  dis- 
advantages of  birth;  and  no  longer  ago 
than  the  last  session.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
justifying  the  reappointment  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  to  the  Great  Seal,  dwelt  much  less  on 
his  great  experience,  sagacity,  and  fine  ju* 
dicial  understanding,  than  on  his  having 
risen  by  his  own  exertions  from  (what  the 
Premier  was  pleased  to  term)  comparative 
obscurity  to  the  highest  civic  station  next 
the  throne.  When  such  notions  are  sanc- 
tioned by  such  authority,  it  is  time  to  probe 
them  to  the  root. 

A  little  book  was  published  recently,  en- 
titled The  Grandeur  of  the  Law,  from 
which  it  appears  that  more  than  seventy 
British  peerages  have  been  founded  by  sue* 
cessful  lawyers,  the  Dukedom*  of  Norfolk 
and  Devonshire  being  of  the  number.  Sir 
William  Howard,  a  judge  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  First  and  Edward  the  Second, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Howard  family  ;  Sir 
John  de  Cavendish,  Lord  Chief-Justice 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Third  and 
Richard  the  Second,  of  the  Cavendishes* 
But  the  church  in  those  days  was  the  only 
profession  which  afforded  the  lowly-born  a 
chance ;  judgeships  were  conferred  by  the 
Edwards  and  Henrys  without  much  regard 
to  judicial  qualities ;  and  it  will  be  found, 
upon  nice  inquiry,  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  rose  to  eminence  through  the 
law  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
men  of  good  family,  or  connected  with  the 
great.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  that  the  lists  were 
thrown  open  to  all  comers,  and  the  prizes 
fairly  distributed;  but,  dating  from  thai 
period,  the  self-dependent  competitors  have 
had  their  full  share  of  them. 

Lord  Somers'  father  was  an  attorney  at 
Worcester ;  Lord  Hardwicke's,  an  attorney 
at  Dover ;  Lord  King's,  a  grocer  at  Exeter ; 
the  late  Lord  Gifford's,  (by  an  odd  coiaea- 
dence,)  a  grocer  in  the  same  city;  Lord 
Thurlow's,  a  poor  country  clergyman;* 
Lord  Keayoa's,agentleman  of  small  estate 

*  When  Thnrlow  waa*  Chsncallori  ■o»b  <mm 
wifhing  to  flatter  him,  spgao»t#d  that  ha  wea 
deicenaeil  frum  Thurlow,tlie  Sscretary  of  Croin« 
well.  *  No,  lir,'  wai  the  gruff  reply, '  there  wers 
two  Tborlowi  iti  our  counlry  in  those  dey% 
Thoilow4he  aeerataryv  and  Thnrlow  Iths  eanior. 
I  am  dfnepded  ^oa  thm eaiiiar.' 
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in  Wales;  Dunning's,  an  attorney  at  Ash- 
burton;  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs',  a  surgeon  and 
spothecsry  at  Exeter  f  Sir  Samuel  Romil- 
ly's,  a  jeweller,  though  of  a  good  refugee 
family;  Sir  Samuel  Shepherds',  (as  we 
learn  from  a  memoir  by  his  son,)  a  gold- 
smith;  Lord  Tenterden's,  a  barber  at  Can- 
terbury, described  as  '  a  little,  erect,  primi- 
tive-looking man,  with  a  large  club  pig-tail, 
going  about  with  the  instruments  of  his 
business  under  one  arm,  and  attended  by 
bis  son  Charles,  (the  future  Chief- Justice.) 
a  youth  as  decent,  grave,  and  primitive- 
looking,  as  himself.'t  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Lord  Erskine  were  men  of  family ;  but  all 
Lord  Mansfield  got  by  his  noble  connexions 
were  a  few  briefs  in  Scotch  appeal  cases ; 
and  Erskine,  just  about  the  time  when  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  was  heard  emphati- 
cally thanking  God,  that  out  of  his  own 
family,  he  did  not  know  a  lord.  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to  thank 
God  that  he  did  know  an  attorney ;  but  he 
judged  rightly  in  supposing  that  his  noble 
blood  would  be  of  no  avail.  The  reason  is 
stated  by  Sergeant  Talfourd  in  his  '  Essay 
on  the  Bar.'  After  explaining  the  compo- 
sition of  the  class  with  whom  the  distribu- 
bntion  of  business  rests/  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  those  rules  of  etiquette  which 
strangers  are  apt  to  ridicule,  he  contin- 
ues:— 

'  But  no  rule  of  etiquette,  however  strict,  and 
no  feelings  of  delicacy,  however  nice  and  gen- 
erooB,  can  prevent  a  man,  who  has  connexions 
amonjf  attorneys,  from  possessing  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  his  equals  who  have  none.  It  is 
natural  that  his  friends  should  think  highly  of 
of  him,  and  desire  to  assist  him  ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  that  he  should  disappoint 
them  by  refusing  their  briefs,  when  concious 
of  abili^  to  do  them  justice.  Hence  a  youth, 
born  and  educated  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  who  is  able  to  struggle  to  tlie  bar,  has 
often  a  far  better  chance  of  speedy  success 
than  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  family.  'This 
consideration  may  lessen  the  wonder,  so  often 
expressed,  at  the  number  of  men  who  have 
arisen  to  eminence  in  the  law  from  compara- 
tively humble  stations.  Witliout  industry  and 
talent,  they  would  have  done  little;  but,  pei^ 
haps,  with  both  these  they  might  have  done 
less,  if  their  early  fame  had  not  been  nurtured 
bv  ttiose  to  whom  their  success  was  a  favorite 
object,  and  whose  zeal  afforded  them  at  once 
opportunity  and  stimulus,  which  to  more  ele* 
vated  adventurers  are  wanting,* 

*  The  air  of  this  city  seems  coDBenial  to  foren- 
sic talent.  Sir  William  Follet  was  born  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 

t  The  LtnoMugazine^  toI.  xxvi.  p.  51. 
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Lord  Eldon's  father  was  a  general  trader 
at  Newcastle.  His  principal  employment 
was  that  of  a  coal-fitter  or  coal-factor,  (the 
person  who  conducts  the  sales  between  the 
owner  and  shipper;)  but,  according  to  a 
memorandum  kept  by  Lord  Eldon,  his  deal- 
ings were  not  limited  to  one  commodity :— - 

'Malt;  coals;  ships;  underwriting  ships; 
grindstones  for  foreign  countries ;  coal  forges 
on  the  Tyne,  12,  13,  14,  or  16,  two  men  each, 
all  the  year ;  sole  owner  of  a  sugar-house  in 
Newcastle;  ovrner  of  various  houses  and  large 
gardens ;  bought  two  estates  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  Lord  Stowell  never  would  sell  them 
after  his  father's  death,  because  they  were  his 
father's.  A t  b  is  death,  there  were  few  persons 
in  Newcastle  town  or  substance  equal.  He 
provided  liberally  for  his  eldest  son  as  such — 
decent  fortunes  for  his  several  younger  chil* 
dren,  sons  and  daughters.  The  best  inheriV 
ance  the  father  could  leave  to  all  his  childreni 
W9LB  a  remembrance  of  his  industry  unremit- 
ting, his  probity  never  interrupted,  his  pietj 
most  constant  and  pure,  his  exemplary  lite.' 

When  we  add  that  the  property  left  to 
Lord  Stowell  alone  amounted  to  ^£95,000, 
the  supposed  marvel  is  at  an  end.  Lord 
Eldon  bad  as  fair  a  start  in  point  of  birth 
and  connexion  as  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
of  his  contemporaries.  So  (with  due  deA 
erence  to  Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor.  We  do  not  say  this  to 
detract  from  their  merits,  but  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise value  of  the  examples  they  hold  up. 

The  Scotts  received  their  school  educa- 
tion at  the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle, 
Lord  Collingwood  was  Ix>rd  Eldon's  class- 
fellow.  *We  were  placed  at  that  school,' 
(said  Lord  Eldon,)  *  because  neither  his 
fathA'  nor  mine  could  afford  to  place  us  else- 
where.' They  lay  under  no  disadvantage  on 
that  account,  and  T^ord  Eldon  felt  that  they 
did  not.  He  is  always  eager  to  do  justice  to 
the  merits  of  his  old  master,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moises,  and  tells,  with  evident  satisfactioDy 
the  anecdote  of  the  King  (George  HI.)  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  how  a  naval  officer 
could  write  so  excellent  a  despatch  as  that 
which  contained  Collingwood's  account  of 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  suddenly  add- 
ing, *  but  I  find  he  was  educated  by  Alois- 
es.' The  foundation  of  the  two  brothers' 
fortune  was  laid  b^  William,  (Lord  Stow- 
ell,) who  in  his  sixteenth  year  obtained  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  followed  up  this  first  university 
success  so  eftetually,  that  in  1706,  when 
the  father  wrote  to  notify  an  intention  of 
making  his  youngest  son  a  fitter,  he  was 
enabled  to  reply — *  Send  Jack  up  to  me ;  I 
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can  do  better  for  him  here.'  Jack  was  ac- 
cordiogly  matriculated  in  1766,  being  then 
fifteen,  and  the  year  following  elected  to  a 
fellowship.  As  it  is  not  recorded  that  anj 
competition  took  place,  he  was  probably 
the  onjy  member  of  the  college  duly  quali- 
fied as  to  county.  He  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  February  1770.  'An  examina- 
tion for  a  degree  at  Oxford/  he  used  to  say, 
*  was  a  farce  in  my  time.  I  was  examined 
in  Hebrew  and  in  History.  "  What  is  the 
Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull?"  I  re- 
plied, "  Golgotha."  "  Who  founded  Uni- 
rersity  College?"  I  stated  (though,  by 
the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes  doubted) 
"that  King  Alfred  founded  it."  "Very 
well,  sir,"  said  the  examiner,  "you  are 
competent  for  your  degree." ' 

We  have  consequently  no  means  of  as- 
certaining how  far  he  became  a  proficient 
in  the  peculiar  studies  of  the  place ;  but, 
the  year  following,  he  won  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  the  best  composition  in  English 
prose-— the  subject  being,  the  '  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages  of  Foreign  Travel.'  It 
wonld  be  unreasonable  to  expect  any  depth 
of  thought  on  such  a  subject  from  an  un- 
travelled  lad,  and  the  essay  is  never  want- 
ing in  good  sense;  but  the  style^  is  turgid, 
and  the  clumsy  construction  of  the  sen- 
tences would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Mr. 
Moises  bad  taken  less  pains  with  John 
Scott  than  with  Collingwood,  did  we  not 
bear  in  mind  how  intimately  style  is  con- 
nected with  character.  He  who  thinks 
decidedly,  will  write  clearly,  if  not  forci- 
bly ;  he  who  has  made  up  his  mind  what 
he  is  going  to  say,  can  say  it ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  Lord  Eldon's  and  Bbrd 
Collingwood's  mode  of  writing,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  which  existed  to 
the  last  between  the  energetic  Seaman  and 
the  hesitating  Judge.  Lord  Eldon's  style 
did  not  improve  materially  in  after  life.  It 
ceased  to  be  turgid,  bat  it  never  ceased  to 
be  confused  and  ungrammatical.  He  might 
have  said  of  grammar  what  the  roue  Due 
de  Richelieu  said  of  spelling — '  We  quar- 
relled at  the  outset  of  life,  and  never  made 
up  our  differences.' 

Mr.  Twiss,  a  roan  of  taste,  with  proba- 
bly the  Microcosm  in  his  recollection,  hur- 
ries over  the  subject  of  the  essay,  pausing 
neither  for  extracts  nor  commendations 
bat  contents  himself  with  recording  the 
ddight  with  which  it  was  received  at  New- 
castle. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  five  or  six 
years  later,  the  same  prize  was  won  by  an- 
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other  great  lawyer,  Lord  'Tenderden,  the 
subject  being  '  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Sa- 
tire.' His  essay  is  remarkable  for  neat- 
ness, correctness,  and  precision,  the  very 
qualities  by  which  he  was  distinguished  in 
the  courts.  A  still  faiore  successful  Ox- 
ford prize  man  was  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
who  won  three  prizes  (including  the  prize 
in  question)  in  one  year.  Cambridge, 
however,  iias  always  been  the  favorite  Uni- 
versity for  embryo  lawyers,  from  a  notion 
that  the  mathematics  are  better  adapted 
than  classics  to  prepare  the  mind  for  foren- 
sic reasoning;  and  on  running  over  the  list 
of  wranglers  and  medalists,  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  this  notion  has  gained  ground. 
On  that  list  we  find,  among  many  other 
less  known  names,  those  of  Law,  (the  first 
Lord  Ellenborough,)  Copley,  Tindal,  Lit- 
tledale,  Shadwell,  Bickersteth,  Pollock, 
Parke,  Alderson,  Maule,  6lc.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  an  equal  or  greater  number  of 
eminent  judges  and  advocates  never  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  an  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge education,  or  made  no  effort  at  dis- 
tinction there.  Kenyon,  Thurlow,  Dun- 
ning, Erskine,  Scarlett,  Gifford,  Shepherd, 
Romilly,  with  almost  all  the  undisputed 
leaders  of  the  profession  in  England  at  the 
present  moment,  belong  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  categories.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  impossible  to  deduce  any  general 
rule  from  the  examples;  and  those  who  lay 
much  stress  on  college  honors  as  an  earnest 
of  future  eminence,  as  well  as  those  who 
make  light  of  them  as  an  indication,  are 
equally  at  fault. 

Neither  at  school  or  college  was  Lord 
Eldon  one  of  those  demure  boys  who  (as 
Falstaff  says)  never  come  to  any  proof. 
He  was  always  fond  of  a  frolic,  and  used 
to  relate  with  great  glee  how  he  aided  in 
cutting  down  a  tree  in  All-Saints'  church- 
yard, and  how  often  he  poached  on  Lord 
Abingdon's  preserves.  He  had  also  no- 
particular  liking  for  work.  'I  have  now 
(he  said  late  in  life)  a  letter  in  which  Lord 
'Thurlow  promised  me  a  commissionersbip 
of  bankruptcy,  when  it  would  have  been 
most  valuable  to  me  in  point  of  income ; 
he  never  gave  it  me,  and  he  always  said  it 
was  a  favor  to  me  to  withhold  it.  What 
he  meant  was,  that  he  had  learnt  (a  clear 
truth)  that  I  was  by  nature  very  indolent, 
and  it  was  only  want  that  conld  make  me 
very  indnstrions.' 

On  another  occasion,  he  wrote  as  followa 
to  a  ward  of  his  Court :— 
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*  Yoa  wilt  shortly  become  entitled  to  a  small 
property,  which  will  prove  to  you  either  a  blew- 
mg  or  a  curse,  according  as  you  use  it  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  for  me  that  I  was  not  situa- 
ted in  my  early  life  as  you  are  now.  I  had 
not,  like  you,  a  small  fortune  to  look  to.  I  had 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  my  own  exertions, 
and,  so  far  from  considering  this  a  misfortune, 
I  now  esteem  it  a  blessing;  for  if  I  had  pos- 
sessed the  same  means  wnich  you  wHi  enjoy, 
I  should,  in  all  probability,  not  be  where  I  now 
am.  I  would,  therefore,  caution  you  not  to  let 
this  little  property  turn  your  mind  from  more 
important  objects,  but  rather  let  it  stimulate 
you  to  cultivate  your  abilities,  and  to  advance 
yourself  in  society.' 

Lord  Thurlow  carried  the  doctrine  etill 
farther.  *  Spend  your  own  fortune,  marry, 
and  spend  your  wife's,  and  then  you  will 
have  some  chance  of  succeeding  in  the 
law.'  Kenyon  (to  whom  this  advice  has 
been  attributed)  and  Dunning  might  be 
cited  as  practical  examples  of  the  stimula- 
ting effects  of  poverty.  They  used  gener- 
ally (according  to  Steevens)  'to  dine  to- 
gether, in  vacation  time,  at  a  small  eating- 
house  near  Chancery  Lane,  where  their 
meal  was  supplied  to  them  at  the  charge 
of  sevenpence-halfpenny  a-head.'  Home 
Tooke,  who  frequently  made  a  third,  add- 
ed, in  telling  this  to  Steevens — *  Dunning 
and  myself  were  generous,  for  we  gave  the 
girl  who  waited  on  us  a  penny  a-piece ;  but 
Kenyon,  who  always  knew  the  value  of 
money,  rewarded  her  with  a  halfpenny,  and 
'sometimes  with  a  promise.*  Erskine  often 
spoke  of  his  wife  and  children  twitching  at 
his  gown,  and  constraining  him  to  exertion. 
Still,  one  of  the  last  professions  we  should 
recommend  to  a  young  man  without  for- 
tune or  connexion,  is  the  law. 

Assuming  (what,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  profession,  is  far  from  clear)  that  indus- 
try and  talent  will  eventually  ensure  suc- 
cess, considerable  expenses  must  be  incur- 
reil  at  the  outset,  and  many  years  may 
elapse  before  a  remunerating  income  can 
be  calculated  on.  How  is  the  future  attor- 
ney-general or  judge  to  keep  himself  during 
the  intervening  period  without  diverging 
from  the  course  t  The  utmost  that  can  be 
expected  is,  that  he  will  not  imitate  the 
example  of  a  late  leader,  who  used  fairly 
to  admit  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  sundry 
breaches  of  etiquette  at  starting;  but  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying,  that  he  left  off  all 
improper  practices  the  moment  he  could 
afford  to  do  without  them.  The  late  Lord 
Abinger  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  independence  in  point 
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of  circumstances  was  requisite,  as  well  to 
give  the  candidate  a  fair  chance  as  to  keep 
up  the  respectability  of  the  calling,  that  at 
one  time  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  pro- 
posing a  property  qualication  for  barristers. 
In  his  opinion,  <£400  a-year  was  the  small- 
est income  on  which  a  barrister  should  be- 
gin. He  himself  had  been  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  when  he  joined  the  Northern  Circuit, 
was  already  in  the  possession  of  a  hand- 
some income;  but  this  never  lessened  his 
interest  in  his  profession,  though  it  enabled 
him  to  follow  it  on  liberal  principles.  Per- 
haps the  most  favorable  position  for  a  young 
man  of  any  force  of  character  is,  to  be  sure 
of  a  small  independence,  but  to  have  for- 
tune, position,  arid  the  luxuries  of  life  to 
struggle  for. 

As  for  the  self-accusation  of  indolence,  it 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  an  extraordinary 
capacity  for  mental  labor  combined  with  an 
extreme  reluctance  to  undertake  it.  Dr. 
Johnson,  for  example,  seldom  put  pen  to 
paper  except  to  get  money  when  he  wanted 
it.  He  complained  that  the  setting  his 
mind  in  motion  was  always  attended  with 
pain,  though,  when  it  was  thoroughly 
warmed  and  in  full  play,  the  excitement  was 
pleasurable.  Perhaps  Lord  Eldon  felt  the 
same ;  or,  to  take  a  more  obvious  solution, 
perhaps  Lord  Thurlow  got  up  the  charge  as 
the  best  excuse  for  his  own  breach  of  pro- 
mise ;  and  Lord  Eidon  assented  to  it,  with- 
out reflecting  that  all  of  us  are  by  nature 
indolent,  if  this  means  that  we  are  frequent- 
ly disinclined  to  work. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he  took  care  to  provide 
himself  with  the  stimulant  of  necessity.  In 
November  1772,  being  then  twenty-one 
years  and  a  few  months  old,  he  ran  away 
with  Miss  Surtees,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eigh- 
teen, and  married  her.  Neither  of  them 
had  a  sixpence  independent  of  their  parents ; 
and  the  marriage  was  equally  displeasing  to 
the  friends  and  family  of  each.  '  Jack  Scott 
has  run  off  with  Bessy  Surtees,'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Moises ;  '  and  the  poor  lad  is  undone !' 
He  spoke  the  opinion  of  Newcastle.  At 
Oxford,  Lord  Stowell  observed  to  a  friend — 
'  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  this  very  fool- 
ish act  of  my  very  foolish  brother  V  The 
friend  expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  turn 
out  better  than  was  anticipated.  *  Never, 
sir ;  he  is  completely  ruined  ;  nor  can  any 
thing  now  save  him  from  beggary.'  He  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  fellowship ;  but  a 
year  of  grace  remained,  during  which  he 
had  the  option  of  accepting  any  college  liv- 
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wife  and  children.    AH  around  there  is  a  profualon 
of  anemones  and  other  flowers." 

The  work  is  tastefully  brought  out>  and  will,  doubt- 
less, find  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  the  curious. — 
Metropolitan, 

History  of  the  University  of  Dublin  (founded  by 
Queen  Blixabeth),  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Pre- 
sent Condition,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  its 
Eminent  Men,  fijc.  By  W.  B.  S.  Taylor,  F.M.A. 
b^c.  8vo,  pp.  540.  London,  Cadell;  Dublin, 
Gumming. 

This  volume  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  a 
learned  institution,  which  during  two  centuries  and 
a  half  has  sent  forth  many  eminent  lights  to  shine 
upon  the  world  in  every  species  of  literature,  and  in 
every  high  professional  walk  of  life.  Such  a  record 
cannot  iail  to  be  valuable  and  valued.  The  exam- 
ples and  the  stimulus  of  gifted  men,  who  by  genius 
or  diligence  raised  themselves  to  great  distinction, 
cannot  be  thrown  away  upon  a  free  people,  whose 
every  rank  is  open  to  competition ;  and  we  trust  the 
perusal  of  a  book  like  this  will  have  a  powerful  ef- 
fect not  only  on  the  ready  and  acute  natives  of  Ire- 
land, but  upon  the  graver  materials  which  form  the 
character  of  English  and  Scotch.  The  biographical 
notices  are  very  interesting. — Lit.  Gaz. 

The  Rebellion  in  the  Cevennes;  an  Historical  Nov- 
el, by  Ludwig  Tisek.  Translated  frvm  the  Ger- 
man by  Madams  Burette.  12mo.  London,  D. 
Nutt. 

This  work  conclades  in  an  apparently  unfinished 
manner,  as  if  a  sequel  were  intended  ;  but  as  far  as 
it  describes  the  persecutions  and  horrors  of  the  Ga- 
misard  conversions,  at  the  edge  of  the  sword  in  bat- 
tle, on  the  scaffold,  and  in  murderous  massacres  of 
prisoners  and  helpless  women  and  inoffending  child- 
ren, it  sufficiently  exhibits  the  nature  of  the  detes- 
table struggle  in  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Ge- 
venncs,  alter  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  burning 
and  desolation  of  a  country  and  people  in  the  holy 
name  of  religion.  With  the  sanguinary  wars  against 
the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  by  whatever  other 
name  these  Protestants  were  called,  we  are  fiimil- 
iarly  acquainted  by  the  labozs  of  several  foreign 
writers,  and  by  the  afiecting  accounts  of  our  country- 
man Mr.  Gilly ;  but  the  ligiit  in  which  they  are  put 
by  the  genius  of  Tieck  will  yield  them  a  new  pass- 
part  to  perusal  as  examples  of  butchery  and  lessons 
of  intolerance  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
mankind.  The  translation  la,  we  presume,  faithful, 
though  often  marked  by  a  foreign  style. — lAt.  Gax. 

The  Camp  of  JRefuge.    2  voU.  (  XXH.  and  XXIH. 

of  Knights  Wsskly  Volume),  London, C.  Knight 

and  Go. 

Tiie  design  of  this  tale  is  to  exhibit  the  latest  Sax- 
on resistance  to  the  Norman  invasion,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely  and  the  marshy  country  around,  and  thus  to 
bring  under  notice  the  condition  of  the  religious 
houses,  and  their  habitants,  the  oppressions  of  the 
Nonnan  chiefe,  and  the  mannevs  and  feelings  of  the 
population  exposed  to  their  cruel  and  insolent  ty- 
nony.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  style  in  which  it 
is  written  is  the  most  ungrammatical  and  slip-slop 
English  we  have  recently  met  with.  In  apparently  ad- 
4iesBing  itself  to  the  comprehension  of  youth,  the 
IsDgnage  is  miserable ;  and  if  the  series  be  continued 
AS  proposed,  must  be  amended,  or  it  will  do  more  ill 
as  a  lesson-book  than  it  can  do  good  as  an  illustration 
of  past  hiatory.-^Zsl.  Qom. 
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iDj(  that  might  come  to  his  turn.  Daring 
this  year  he  began  the  study  of  the  law, 
with  the  view  (to  use  his  own  words)  of 
bavinff  two  strings  to  his  bow.  But  the 
church  was  '  his  first  mistress ;'  and  it  was 
not  until  all  chance  of  a  college  living  was 
at  an  end,  that  he  decided  '  to  pursue  a  pro- 
fession which  had  much  less  of  his  affection 
and  respect' 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  two 
greatest  Chancery  lawyers  of  their  day 
should  both  have  been  forced  into  the  pro- 
fession by  incidental  circumstances.  Ro- 
milly  says,  that  what  principally  influenced 
his  decision  was,  the  being  thus  enabled  to 
leave  his  small  fortune  in  his  father's  hands, 
instead  of  buying  a  sworn  derk*s  seat  with 
it.  '  At  a  later  period  of  ray  life,  afler  a 
success  at  the  bar  which  my  wildest  and 
roost  sanguine  dreams  had  never  painted  to 
me— -when  I  was  gaining  an  income  of 
;^000  or  .£9000  a-year— I  have  often  re- 
flected how  all  that  prosperity  had  arisen 
out  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  and  confined 
circumstances  of  my  father.' 

Wedderburn  (Lord  Loughborough)  be- 
gan as  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  Bar.  In 
the  course  of  an  altercation  with  the  Lord 
President,  he  was  provoked  to  tell  his  Lord- 
ship that  he  had  said  as  a  judge  what  he 
could  not  justify  as  a  gentleman.  Being  or- 
dered to  make  an  apology,  he  refused,  and 
left  the  Scotch,  for  the  English  Bar.  What 
every  one  thought  his  ruin,  turned  out  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him. 

*  There's  a  divinity  that  ehspei  onr  ends, 
Eongh  hew  them  how  we  may.' 

Lord  Tenterden's  early  destination  was 
changed  by  a  disappointment.  When  he 
and  Mr.  Justice  Richards  were  going  the 
Home  Circuit,  they  visited  the  cathedral  at 
Canterbury  together.  Richards  commend- 
ed the  voice  of  a  singing  man  in  the  choir. 
'Ah,'  said  Lord  Tenterden,  'that  is  the 
only  man  I  ever  envied  !  When  at  school 
in  this  town,  we  were  candidates  for  a  cho- 
rister's place,  and  he  obtained  it.' 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  when  a  subaltern,  was  anxious 
to  retire  from  the  army,  and  actually  applied 
to  Lord  Camden  (then  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland)  for  a  commissionership  of  customs ! 
It  is  not  always  true,  then,  that  men  des- 
tined to  play  conspicuous  parts  in  the  world, 
have  a  consciousness  of  their  coming  great- 
ness, or  patience  to  '  bide  their  time.' — 
Their  hopes  grow,  as  their  capacity  expands, 
with  circumstances ;  honors  on  honors  arise^ 
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like  Alps  on  Alps ;  in  ascending  one  tbej 
catch  a  glimpse  of  another,  till  the  last  and 
highest,  which  was  veiled  in  mist  when  they 
started,  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
sky.  Lord  Eldon  certainly  had  none  of 
those  vague  presentiments  or  proud  aspir- 
ings which  made  Nelson,  when  a  captaio, 
exclaim  that,  some  time  or  other,  he  would 
have  a  gazette  to  himself.  He  had  little  if 
any  imagination  ;  the  poetry  of  his  life  be- 
gan and  ended  with  '  Bessy.'  During  many 
months  after  his  success  was  considered  cer- 
tain by  his  friends,  he  meditated  settling 
down  as  a  provincial  barrister  in  Newcasde ; 
and  a  comfortable  house  in  the  High  Street 
was  his  castle  in  air. 

Immediately  after  the  marriage,  be  writes 
thus  to  a  friend  : — '  I  have  now,  Reay,  bid 
adieu  to  all  ambitious  projects,  because  my 
ambition  is  gratified.  Though  a  bttsbaad, 
I  am  still  so  much  of  a  lover  as  to  think  the 
world  well  lost  while  I  retain  the  affectioos 
of  one  woman,  the  esteem  of  a  few  friends, 
and  the  good  wishes  of  Reay.'  This  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  faoneymooo 
sentiment.  A  love-match  may  be  either  a 
very  silly  and  selfish  action,  or  a  very  wise 
and  disinterested  one ; — the  suggestion  of  a 
passing  fancy,  or.  the  result  of  reflection  and 
self-knowledge.  Lord  £ldon  tells  us,  that 
he  had  literally  no  alternative  but  to  act  as 
he  did,  or  live  in  the  hourly  apprebeosiooof 
seeing  the  only  woman  who  could  make  bim 
happy  forced  into  a  union  with  another; 
and  as  he  never  repented  of  bis  choice,  or 
shrunk  from  the  labor  or  repined  at  the  pri- 
vations it  entailed  upon  him,  it  would  be 
doing  him  a  great  injustice  to  regard  bis 
marriage  as  a  mere  youthful  indiscretion, 
and  the  beneficial  results  as  accidents. 

The  circumstances  of  the  young  couple 
were  slender,  but  not  embarrassed.  Besides 
the  interest  of  £2000,  at  five  per  cent,  set- 
tled upon  them,  he  had  an  allowance  from 
his  father,  and  occasional  aid  from  other 
quarters*  Still  he  had  to  depend  upon  bis 
own  exertions  for  every  thing  beyond  bare 
necessaries ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this 
drove  him  into  the  error,  common  to  men 
of  energetic  character,  of  overtasking  both 
his  bodily  and  mental  powers  to  a  degree 
which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  all  his  hopes 
and  projects,  and  partially  counteracted  the 
very  object  he  baa  in  view.  He  became  so 
alarmingly  ill,  that  when  he  and  a  travelling 
companion  stopped^  late  at  night,  at  Bir- 
mingham, on  their  way  from  Newcastle,  in 
1774,  the  cook  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens 
insbted  on  dressing  something  hot  for  them. 
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The  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord 
CAaneellor  Eldon.  IVith  SeUctioitifrotM 
All  Correspondenee.  By  Horace  Twin, 
Eig.,  one  of  her  Mt^esty's  Counsel.  3 
vols.  evo.     London :  1844. 

This  is  not  onljr  a  valuable  but  a  rer; 
agreeable  book ;  much  more  lo  [than  we 
thought  a  Life  orLord  Eldon,  in  three  thick 
octavos,  could  be  made.  The  announce- 
ment, we  OTvn,  rather  appalled  than  glad- 
dened U3.  We  aaw,  in  our  mind's  eye,  Mr. 
Twim's  copying-clerk  unceasingly  at  work. 
We  anticipated  whole  chapters  of  debates 
on  Catholic  Emancipation,  Chancery  Re- 
form, Reform  in  Parliament,  and  other 
^eat  public  questions;  and  we  internally 
rowed  that  no  human  consideration  should 
induce  us  to  recommence  a  series  ot  ex- 
hausted controversies,  or  fight  over  again 
the  battles  we  have  won.  We  have  been 
pleasantly  disappointed.  Mr.  Twiss  is  evi- 
dently as  Ured  of  such  matters  as  ourselves. 
He  has  given  us  just  so  much  of  them  as 
are  necessary  to  prevent  chasms  in  the  nar- 
radre ;  but  the  staple  of  the  work  consists 
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of  leilera  (many  from  royal  personages)  sup* 
plied  by  the  family ;  the  curious  biograpl^ 
ical  details  which  have  appeared  in  the  La» 
Magazine;*  a  manuscript  book  of  anec- 
dotes and  observations  dotted  down  by  Lord 
Eldon  himselffor  his  grandson,  (new '  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather;')  and  notes  of  conversa- 
tions with  the  old  Lord  shortly  before  his 
death,  made  by  Mr.  Farrer  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  No  bloerapher  could 
possess  richer  materials,  and  few  biogra- 
phers would  have  made  so  good  a  tise  of 
them.  Some  of  the  old  stories  might  have 
been  omitted,  and  some  of  the  letters  thrown 
into  an  appendix ;  but  without  being  hyper- 
critical, it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any 
fresh  distribution  of  parts,  any  cuttings-out 
or  fillings-up,  by  which  the  publication 
would  be  eaaentially  improved;  and  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  those  passages  when 
Mr.  Twiss  comes  forward  in  his  own  per^ 
son,  such  as  his  political  portraits,  are  judi- 
ciously  interspersed   and  eilremely  well 

Of  course  the  book  is  a  partial  book. 
What  life  or  memoir  of  a  public  man  is  not? 


*  The  LiTBi  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stow«11 
in  the  Lata  Magaiint,  ar*  by  Mr.  Townssad, 
■athor  of  a  Bittory  eftiu  Bouit  tj  Cmaoiw. 
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Of  course  Mr.  Twiss,  a  Tory  though  a  Can- 
ningite,  is  occasionailj  unjust  to  Whigs ;  for 
even  the  truth-loving  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he 
wrote  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
always  took  care,  he  says,  that  the  Whig 
dogs  should  have  the  worst  of  it.  On  some 
future  occasion,  therefore,  we  shall  proba* 
hly  specify  not  a  few  statements  and  glosses 
in  which  wc  think  the  Whig  party,  and  the 
truth  of  history,  have  been  alike  aggrieved; 
but  it  is  beside  our  present  purpotse  to  un- 
dertake an  examination  of  the  work  under 
its  political  aspects.  Neither  is  it  our  in- 
tention to  compose  a  fresh  abstract  or 
abridgement  of  the  narrative,  though  this 
IS  both  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  way  of 
dealing  with  volumes  of  biography.  It  is 
one,  however,  which  can  only  be  employed 
effectively  by  first  comers;  and  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  other  subjects  and  engage- 
ments, we  happen  to  be  among  the  last. 
Indeed,  little  or  nothing  seems  Teil  for  us 
but  to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale ; 
and  our  more  peculiar  object  in  this  article 
will  be,  to  compare  Lord  Eldon's  career 
with  that  of  other  great  lawyers;  to  form  a 
precise  estimate  of  his  talents  and  opportu- 
nities ;  to  ascertain  what  he  owed  to  merit 
and  what  to  fortune ;  and  pronounce  where 
his  example  should  be  followed,  as  well  as 
when  (for  this  will  sometimes  happen)  it 
should  be  shunned.  In  analysing  the  causes 
of  his  rise,  we  shall  necessarily  be  led  to 
take  a  view  of  the  general  qualifications  for 
success  at  the  bar,  and  the  difficulties  whicif 
beset  the  aspirant  to  forensic  honors.  But 
we  do  not  think  this  will  prove  the  most 
oninteresting  or  unacceptable  part  of  this 
article.  There  is  hardly  a  family  among 
the  educated  classes  that  has  not  a  relative, 
connexion,  or  intimate  acquaintance,  em- 
barked in  the  struggle :  all  these  will  be  glad 
to  learn  what  expectations  they  are  justified 
in  forming,  and  how  they  may  best  advance 
the  fortunes  of  their  favorites ;  while  some 
will  not  be  sorry  to  repair  an  involuntary 
injustice  when  they  find,  that,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  every  other  walk  of  life,  it  is  one 
ibiRg  to  merit,  and  another  to  command, 
prosperity. 

Tkese  intimations  will  prevent  any  mis- 
take as  to  our  present  objects ;  and  we  find 
it  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  views  we 
entertain  regarding  much  that  is  contained 
in  the  work,  to  prevent  any  one  from  insin- 
aating  that  because  we  are  silent,  we  have 
nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  the  uue  naUire  of  the  | 
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forensic  career,  with  the  circumstancea 
that  influence  it,  because  no  subject  is  so 
little  understood.  One  popular  fallacy 
meets  us  at  the  very  threshold.  Lord  El- 
don,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  trader,  is  said  to 
have  done  wonders  in  overcoming  the  dis- 
advantages of  birth;  and  no  longer  ago 
than  the  last  session.  Sir  Robert  reel,  in 
justifying  the  reappointment  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  to  the  Great  Seal,  dwelt  much  less  on 
his  great  experience,  sagacity,  and  fine  ju- 
dicial understanding,  than  on  his  having 
risen  by  his  own  exertions  from  (what  the 
Premier  was  pleased  to  term)  comparative 
obscurity  to  the  highest  civic  station  next 
the  throne.  When  such  notions  are  sanc^ 
tioned  by  such  authority,  it  is  time  to  probe 
them  to  the  root. 

A  little  book  was  published  recently,  en* 
titled  The  Grandeur  of  the  Law,  from 
which  it  appears  that  more  than  seventy 
British  peerages  have  been  founded  by  suc^ 
cessful  lawyers,  the  Dukedom^  of  Norfolk 
and  Devonshire  being  of  the  number.  Sir 
William  Howard,  a  judge  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  First  and  Edward  the  Second, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Howard  family  ;  Sir 
John  de  Cavendish,  Lord  ChieAJustice 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Third  and 
Richard  the  Second,  of  the  Cavendishes^ 
But  the  church  in  those  days  was  the  only 
profession  which  afforded  the  lowly- bom  a 
chance ;  judgeships  were  conferred  by  the 
Edwards  and  Henrys  without  much  regard 
to  judicial  qualities;  and  it  will  be  found, 
upon  nice  inquiry,  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  rose  to  eminence  through  the 
law  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
men  of  good  family,  or  connected  with  the 
great.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  that  the  lists  were 
thrown  open  to  all  comers,  and  the  prizes 
fairly  distributed;  but,  dating  from  thai 
period,  the  self>dependent  competitors  have 
had  their  full  share  of  them. 

Lord  Somers'  father  was  an  attorney  it 
Worcester ;  Lord  Hardwicke's,  an  attorney 
at  Dover ;  Lord  King's,  a  grooer  at  Exeter ; 
the  late  Lord  Gifford's,  (by  an  odd  coinci* 
dence,)  a  grocer  in  the  same  city;  Lord 
Thurlow's,  a  poor  country  clergyman;* 
Lord  Kenyon's,  &  gentleman  of  anuU  estate 

*  When  Thnrlow  was*  Chaoevilory  tcnne-  ose 
wifhing  to  flatter  hina,  ■Q0g9al«d  that  he  wee 
defcenaed  from  Tburlow,  the  Secretary  of  Croin* 
well.  *  No,  Bir,*  wag  the  gruff  reply,  *  there  were 
two  Thurlows  ia  our  eountry  in  those  dejB, 
Thorlo«4he  eeerefery,  and  Thnrlow  'the  oaivter. 
I  aoBL  dsaoen^ed  Irem  th»  eanwr*' 
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in  Wales ;  Dunning's,  an  attorney  at  Ash- 
burton;  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs',  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  at  Exeter  ;*  Sir  Samuel  Romil- 
ly's,  a  jeweller,  though  of  a  good  refugee 
family;  Sir  Samuel  Shepherds',  (as  we 
learn  from  a  memoir  by  his  son,)  a  gold- 
smith ;  Lord  Tenterden's,  a  barber  at  Can- 
terbury, described  as  '  a  little,  erect,  primi- 
tive-looking man,  with  a  large  club  pig-tail, 
going  about  with  the  instruments  of  his 
business  under  one  arm,  and  attended  by 
bis  son  Charles,  (the  future  Chief-Justice.) 
a  youth  as  decent,  grave,  and  primitive- 
looking,  as  himself.'t  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Lord  Erskine  were  men  of  family ;  but  all 
Lord  Mansfield  got  by  his  noble  connexions 
were  a  few  briefs  in  Scotch  appeal  cases ; 
and  Erskine,  just  about  the  time  when  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  was  heard  emphati- 
cally thanking  God,  that  out  of  his  own 
family,  he  did  not  know  a  lord.  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to  thank 
God  that  he  did  know  an  attorney ;  but  he 
judged  rightly  in  supposing  that  his  noble 
blood  would  be  of  no  avail.  The  reason  is 
stated  by  Sergeant  Talfourd  in  his  '  Essay 
on  the  Bar.'  After  explaining  the  compo- 
sition of  the  class  with  whom  the  distribu- 
botion  of  business  rests,*  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  those  rules  of  etiquette  which 
strangers  are  apt  to  ridicule,  he  contin- 
ues:— 

'  But  no  rule  of  etiquette,  however  strict,  and 
no  feelings  of  delicacy,  however  nice  and  gen- 
erous, can  prevent  a  man,  who  has  connexions 
among*  attorneys,  from  possessing  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  bis  equals  who  have  none.  It  is 
natural  that  hie  friends  should  think  highly  of 
of  him,  and  desire  to  assist  him  ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  that  he  should  disappoint 
them  by  refusing  their  briefs,  when  concious 
of  abili^  to  do  them  justice.  Hence  a  youth, 
born  and  educated  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  who  is  able  to  struggle  to  the  bar,  has 
often  a  far  better  chance  of  speedy  success 
than  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  family.  This 
consideration  may  lessen  the  wonder,  so  often 
exi^ressed,  at  the  number  of  men  who  have 
anaen  to  eminence  in  the  law  from  compara- 
tively humble  stations.  Witliout  industry  and 
talent,  they  would  have  done  little;  but,  per- 
haps, with  both  these  they  might  have  oone 
less,  if  their  early  fame  had  not  been  nurtured 
by  tnose  to  whom  their  success  was  a  favorite 
object,  and  whose  zeal  afibrded  them  at  once 
opportunity  and  stimuiust  which  to  more  ele- 
vated adventurers  are  wanting.' 

*  Ths  air  of  this  city  leeoii  coogenial  to  foren- 
sic talent.  Sir  William  Follet  was  born  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 

t  The  LawMmgaxinef  vol.  zxvi.  p.  51. 
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Lord  Eldon's  father  was  a  general  trader 
at  Newcastle.  His  principal  employment 
was  that  of  a  coal-fitter  or  coal-factor,  (the 
person  who  conducts  the  sales  between  the 
owner  and  shipper;)  but,  according  to  a 
memorandum  kept  by  Lord  Eldon,  his  deal- 
ings were  not  limited  to  one  commodity : — 

'Malt;  coals;  ships;  undervirriling  ships; 
grindstones  for  foreign  countries;  coal  forges 
on  the  Tyne,  12,  13,  14,  or  16,  two  men  each, 
all  the  year;  sole  owner  of  a  sugar-house  in 
Newcastle;  owner  of  various  houses  and  large 
gardens ;  bought  two  estates  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  Lord  Stowell  never  would  sell  them 
after  his  father's  death,  because  they  were  his 
father's.  At  his  death,  there  were  feW  persons 
in  Newcastle  town  of  substance  equal.  He 
provided  liberally  for  his  eldest  son  as  such — 
decent  fortunes  for  his  several  younger  chil- 
dren, sons  and  daughters.  The  best  inherit- 
ance the  father  could  leave  to  all  bis  children, 
was  a  remembrance  of  hia  industry  unremit- 
ting, his  probity  never  interrupted,  his  pietj 
most  constant  and  pure,  his  exemplary  life.' 

When  we  add  that  the  property  left  to 
Lord  Stowell  alone  amounted  to  ^5,000, 
the  supposed  marvel  is  at  an  end.  Lord 
Eldon  had  as  fair  a  start  in  point  of  birth 
and  connexion  as  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
of  his  contemporaries.  So  (with  due  def- 
erence to  Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor.  We  do  not  say  this  to 
detract  from  their  merits,  but  to  fix  the  pre* 
cise  value  of  the  examples  they  hold  up. 

The  Scotts  received  their  school  eduea* 
tion  at  the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle, 
Lord  Collingwood  was  I^ord  Eldon's  class* 
fellow.  'We  were  placed  at  that  school,' 
(said  Lord  Eldon,)  *  because  neither  his 
fathft*  nor  mine  could  afford  to  place  us  else* 
where.'  They  lay  under  no  disadvantage  on 
that  account,  and  T^rd  Eldon  felt  that  they 
did  not.  He  is  always  eager  to  do  justice  to 
the  merits  of  his  old  master,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moises,  and  tells,  with  evident  satisfaction, 
the  anecdote  of  the  King  (George  Hf.)  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  how  a  naval  officer 
could  write  so  excellent  a  despatch  as  that 
which  contained  Collingwood's  account  of 
the  battle  of  Traftilgar,  and  suddenly  add- 
ing, '  but  I  find  he  was  educated  by  Mois- 
es.' The  foundation  of  the  two  brothers' 
fortune  was  laid  by  William,  (Lord  Stow- 
ell,) who  in  his  sixteenth  year  obtained  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  followed  up  this  first  university 
success  so  eftetually,  that  in  1766,  when 
the  father  wrote  to  notify  an  intention  of 
making  his  youngest  son  a  fitter,  he  was 
enabled  to  reply-*-'  Send  Jack  up  to  me ;  I 
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case,  and  has  attended  it  throughout,  and  the 
eommittee  think,  that,  if  he  likes  to  repiy^,  he 
ought  to  do  80.    Mr.  Scott,  would  you  like  to 
reply  ?"    I  answered,  *  That  I  would  do  my 
best.'    I  began  my  speech  with  a  very  bad 
joke.    You  must  know  that  the  leading  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side,  Douglass,  afterwards 
Lord  Glenbervie,  had  made  one  of  the  longest 
speeches  ever  known  before  a  committe,  and 
had  argued  that  the  borough  of  Clitheroe  was 
not  a  borough  by  prescription,  for  it  had  its 
origin  within  the  memory  of  man.    I  began 
by  saying,  <  I  will  prove  to  the  committee  by 
the    oest   evidence,    that    the    borough   of 
Clitheroe  is  a  borough  hy  prescription ;  and 
that  it  had  its  origin  before  the  memory  of 
man.    My  learned  iViend  will  admit  the  com- 
mencement of  this  borough  was  before  the 
commencement  of  his  speech ;  but  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech  is  beyond  the  me- 
mory  of   man;    therefore,  the   borough  of 
Clitheroe  must  have  commenced  before  the 
memory  of  man.'    We  were  beaten  in   the 
committee   by  one  vote.    After  this  speech, 
Mansfield,   afterwards  Sir  James  Mansfield, 
came  up  to  me   in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
■aid  he  heard  I  was  going  to  leave  London, 
but  strongly  advised  me  to  remain.    I  told 
him  that  I  could  not ;  that  I  had  taken  a  house 
in  Newcastle ;  that  I  had  an  increasing  family ; 
in  short,  that  I  was  compelled  to  quit  London. 
Wilson  afterwards  came  to  me,  and  pressed 
me  in  the  same  manner  to  remain  in  London, 
adding  what  was  very  kind,  that  he  would 
ensure  me  £400  the  next  year.    I  gave  him 
the  same  answer  as  I  had  given  Mansfield. 
However,  I  did  remain  in  London,  and  lived  to 
make  Mansfield  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common 
pleas,  and  Wilson  a  Puisne  Judge." ' 

Until  very  recently,  it  was  customary  for 
Chancery  barristers  to  go  circuit  and  attend 
aessioos — in  short,  to  beat  op  for  practice 
ID  all  quarters.  Lord  Eldon  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  attended  any  sesaioBs;  but,  ex* 
cept  daring  one  year  when  funds  were 
wanting,  he  regularly  went  the  Northern 
Circuit,  and,  at  two  assize  towns  in  suc- 
cession, was  brought  forward  by  the  oppor- 
tune absence  of  a  leader,  and  a  joke.  Case 
the  first  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Twiss : — 


'The  plaintiff  was  a  Mrs.  Fermor,  who 
sought  damages  against  the  defendant,  an 
elderlv  maiden  lady,  named  Sanstem,  for  an 
assault  committed  at  a  whist-table.  Mr.  Scott 
was  junior  counsel  for  the  plaintiff^  and,  when 
the  cause  was  called  on,  nis  leader  was  ab- 
sent in  the  Crown  court,  eonduoting  a  govern- 
ment prosecution*  Mr.  Scett  requested  that 
the  cause  might  be  postponed  till  his  leader 
should  be  at  liberty ;  but  the  Judge  refusing, 
there  was  no  help,  and  Mr.  Scott  addressed 
the  jury  for  Mrs.  Fermor,  and  called  his  wit- 
nesses, II  was  proved  that  at  the  whiat-tahle 
Mme  aogry  words  arose  between  the  ladies, 
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which  at  length  kindled  to  soeh  heat,  diat  Mias 
Sanstern  was  impelled  to  throw  her  cards  at 
the  head  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  (probably  in 
dodging  to  avoid  these  missiles)  fell  or  slipped 
from  her  chair  to  the  ground.  Upon  this  evi* 
dence,  the  defendant's  counsel  objected  that 
the  case  had  not  been  proved  as  alleged ;  for 
that  the  declaration  stated  the  defendant  to 
have  committed  the  assault  with  her  hmdy 
whereas  the  evidence  proved  it  to  have  beea 
committed  with  the  cards.  Mr.  Scott,  how- 
ever, contended,  that  the  facts  were  substan- 
tially  proved  according  to  the  averment  in  the 
declaration,  of  an  assault  committed  with  tba 
hand— for  that,  in  the  common  parlance  of  the 
card-table,  the  hand  means  the  hand  of  cards; 
and  thus  that  Miss  Sanstern,  having  thrown 
her  cards  into  Mrs.  Fermor's  face,  had  clearly 
assaulted  Mrs*  Fermor  with  her  hand.  The 
court  laughed — the  jury,  much  diverted,  found 
the  plaintiff's  allegations  sufficiently  proved-* 
and  the  young  counsel  had  the  frolic  and 
fame  of  a  verdict  in  his  favor.' 

Case  the  second  is  related  in  the  anec- 
dote book  :^- 

<  I  was  at  the  assizes  for  Cumbeiiand  in 
seven  successive  years  before  I  had  a  brie£ 
It  happened  that  my  old  friend  Mr.  Lee,  com- 
monly called  Jack  Lee,  was   absent  in  the 
Criminal  court,  when  a  cause  was  called  on 
in  the  Civil  court ;  and  some  attorney,  being 
by  that  absence  deprived  of  his  retained  coun- 
sel, was  obliged  to  procure  another,  and  he 
gave  me  a  guinea,  with  a  scrap  of  paper  as  a 
brief,  to  defend  an  old  woman  in  an  action  tor 
an  assault  brought  against  her  by  another  old 
woman.    The  plaintifT  had  been  reposing  in 
an  arm-chair,  when  some  words  arising  be- 
tween her  and  my  client,  the  latter  took  hold  of 
the  legs  of  the  chair,  and  in  fact  threw  the 
plaintiff  head  and  heels  over  the  top  of  the 
chair.    This  sort  of  assault  of  course  admitted 
of  easy  proof,  and  a  servants-maid  of  the  plain- 
tiff's proved  the  ease.    I  then  offered  in  court 
that  a  chair  should  be  brought  in,  and  that  my 
old  female  client  should  place  herself  in  it,  and 
that  the  lady  (the  plaintiflf)  should  overset  the 
chair  and  my  old  woman,  as  she  had  been 
upset  herself.    Upon  the  pldn tiff's  attorney 
refusing  this  compromise,   the  witness  (the 
servant-maid)    said  that  her    mistress  (the 
plaintiff)  was  alwavs  willing  to  make  up  the 
matter,  but  that   ner  attorney  would  never 
allow  her  to  do  so ;   and  that  her  mistress 
thought  she  must  do  as  her  attorney  bid  her 
do,  and  had  no  will  of  her  own.    '<  So  then," 
observed  I  to    the  jury,   knowing  that  her 
attorney's  name  was  Hobson,  ^  this  good  lady 
has  had  nothing  for  it  but  Hobson's  choice. 
And  pray,  theo^  gentlemeB,"  I  added,  ^^  aetlie 
good  woman    wants   no  damages,  and  die 
cause  is  Hobsoa's,  give  him  but  a  penny  at 
most,  if  you  please."    This  penny  the  jury 
gave.     When   I  record   that  in   the  same 
assizes  1  received  seventy  guinees  (or  tfaie 
joke^  Ibr  briefr  came  in  rapidly,  I  rMord  a  faol 
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which  proves  thiit  u  lawver  may  hegio  to  ac- 
quire wealth  hy  a  little  pleaBantry,  who  mi^^ht 
wait  long  before  professional  knowledge  in- 
troduced him  into  notice  and  business.' 

He  told  Mr.  Spence,  the  Queen's  Coun- 
•el,  that  he  was  first  brought  into  notice  on 
the  Northern  Circuit  by  breaking  the  Ten 
Commandments : — 

'  ^  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  was  counsel 
in  a  cause,  the  fate  of  which  depended  on  our 
being  able  to  make  out  who  was  the  founder 
of  an  ancient  chapel  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
went  to  view  it  There  waib  nothin^f  to  be 
observed  which  gave  any  indication  of  its  date 
or  history.  However,  I  observed  that  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  written  on  some 
old  plaster,  which,  from  its  position,  I  con- 
jectured might  cover  an  arch.  Acting  on  this, 
I  bribed  the  clerk  with  five  shillings  to  allow 
me  to  chip  away  part  of  the  plaster;  and  after 
two  or  three  attempts,  I  found  the  keystone  of 
an  arch,  on  which  ware  engravad  the  arms  of 
an  ancestor  of  one  of  the  parties.  This  evi- 
dence decided  the  cause,  and  I  ever  afterwards 
had  reason  to  remember,  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, my  havins^  on  that  occasion  broken  the 
Ten  CommandmentB.^ ' 

His  first  success  at  Durham  was  in 
Adair  v.  iSirotn^rjie,  infolving  a  question 
of  great  importance  to  coal-owners.  '  All 
the  leaders  of  the  circuit  were  retained ; 
bat  it  was  arranged  in  consultation  that 
Scott  should  lead  the  canse,  partly  because 
he  had  been  enaployed  in  some  preliminary 

Sroceedings-^partly  because  he  had  been 
red  in  a  coal  country — and  partly  (we 
cannot  help  suspecting)  because  they  were 
apprehensive  of  the  result.  When  the 
defendant's  case  closed,  the  judge  ex- 
pressed a  decided  opinion  against  Scott's 
client. 

<  Said  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  <^  You  have  not  a 
leg  to  stand  upon."  Now  this  was  very  awk- 
ward^a  young  man— and  the  Judge  speaking 
ao  decidedly.  However,  I  said,  "  My  lord,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  I  would  sit 
down  upon  hearing  the  Judge  so  express  him- 
self; but  so  persuaded  am  I  that  I  have  the 
right  on  my  side,  that  I  must  entreat  your 
lordship  to  allow  me  to  reply ;  and  I  must  also 
express  mv  expectation  or  gaining  a  verdict" 
Well,  I  did  reply ;  and  the  jury— it  was  a  spe- 
cial jury — Charles  Brandhng^  was  foreman- 
retired,  and  afier  consulting  six  or  eight  hours, 
they  returned,  and  actually  gave  the  verdict  in 
my  favor.  When  I  went  to  the  ball  that  eve- 
ning, I  was  received  with  open  arms  by  every 
one.  Oh,  my  faiqe  was  established  !  I  really 
think  that  I  might  have  married  half  the  pretty 
girls  in  the  room  that  night  Never  vras  man 
80  courted*  It  certainly  was  very  flattering  to  be 
■p  received;  but  yet  it  was  painfull  too,  to  mark 
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the  contrast  from  the  year  before.  It  certainly 
was  not  my  fault  that  I  had  no  cause  to  lead  the 
year  before.^ 

In  about  eight  years  from  his  call  to  the 
bar,  Lord  Eldon  was  in  the  high-road  to  its 
highest  honors. 

We  have  minutely  detailed  his  progress 
at  the  most  critical  periods,  with  a  view  to 
a  few  observations  we  have  to  offer  regard- 
ing the  difficulties  and  chances  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  but  before  venturing  on  them,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  strengthen  our  conclu- 
sions by  a  parallel — ^to  see  how  many  of  his 
great  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
adopted  the  same  method  of  study,  or  got  on 
in  the  same  manner  as  himself. 

Somers  flourished  a  little  before  the  pe- 
riod when  legal  honors  ceased  to  depend 
principally  upon  intrigue  and  faction.  He 
had  made  himself  useful  to  his  party  by 
some  well-written  pamphlets,  and  the  young 
Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Shrea'sbury 
was  his  fast  friend;  still,  when  he  was  pro- 
posed as  junior  counsel  for  the  Seven  Bish- 
ops, they  objected  to  him  as  too  young  (he 
was  then  thirty-seven)  and  too  little  known. 
Sergeant  Pollexfen  insisted  on  their  retain- 
ing him,  and  his  speech  for  the  defence  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame.* 

Lord  Hardwicke,  the  son  of  an  attorney, 
and  bred  up  in  an  attorney's  office,  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Macclesfield,  and  that  noble  and  learn- 
ed but  most  unscrupulous  personage  forced 
him  at  once  into  the  front  rank  of  the  pro^ 
fession.  He  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  and  fi?e  years'  standing  at  the  bar, 
vmen  he  was  called  up  from  his  first  cir- 
cuit to  be  made  Solicitor-General.  Having 
had  little  or  no  leading  business,  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  he  would  break  down ; 
but  his  talents  and  knowledge  proved  fully 
equal  to  the  extraordinary  call  made  upon 
them. 

Thurlow  dashed  into  practice  with  the 
same  suddenness,  and  was  indebted  for  his 
first  lift  to  patronage  ;  though  he  certainly 
did  not  obtain  it  by  the  quality  for  which 
Lord  Hardwicke  was  famous — bowing, 
smiling  urbanity.  His  favorite  haunt  was 
Nando's  coffeehouse,  near  the  Temple^ 
where  a  large  attendance  of  professional 

*  History  o/ti«  Bo^stof  Commotts*  B?  W.  Q, 
Towns«nd,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  Recorder  of  Maccles- 
field. The  first  Yolame  of  this  work  contains 
biographical  notieet  of  most  of  the  emineat  law- 
vea  of  the  seventeeath  centHry.  As  aailra 
chapter  is  devolsd  to  Soiaenu 
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loungers  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
punch  and  the  charms  of  the  landlady, 
which,  the  small  wits  said,  were  duly  admir- 
ed by  and  at  the  bar.  One  eirening  the  Doug' 
lass  case  was  the  topic  of  discussion,  and 
some  gentlemen  engaged  in  it  were  rer 
gretting  the  want  of  a  competent  person  to 
digest  a  mass  of  documentary  evidence. 
Thurlow  being  present,  one  of  them,  half 
in  earnest,  suggested  him,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  give  him  the  job.  A  brief  was  delivered 
with  the  papers;  but  the  cause  did  not  come 
on  for  more  than  eight  years  afterwards,  and 
it  was  a  purely  collateral  incident  to  which 
he  was  indebted  for  his  rise.  This  employ- 
ment brought  him  acquainted  with  the  fa- 
mous Duchess  of  Queensberry,  the  friend 
of  Pope,  Gay,  and  Swift,  and  an  excellent 
judge  of  talent.  She  saw  at  once  the  value 
of  a  man  like  Thurlow,  and  recommended 
Lord  Bute  to  secure  him  by  a  silk  gown. 
He  was  made  King's  Counsel  in  1761, 
rather  less  than  seven  years  after  his  call  to 
the  bar.  He  ran  greater  risks  than  Lord 
Hardwicke,  because  his  business  had  been 
hitherto  next  to  nothing;  but  be  had  far 
more  of  the  vis  vivida,  and  the  unhesitating 
self-confidence  which  enables  an  untried 
man  to  beat  down  obstacles. 

Dunning  got  nothing  for  some  years  after 
his  call  to  the  bar,  which  was  about  1756« 

•  He  travelled  the  Western  Circuit,'  (says 
the  historian  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Polwhele), 

*  but  bad  not  a  single  brief;  and  had  Lava- 
ter  been  at  Exeter  in  the  year  1759,  he  must 
have  sent  Counsellor  Dunning  to  the  hos- 
pital of  idiots.  Not  a  feature  marked  him 
for  the  son  of  wisdom.'  He  was,  notwith- 
standing, recommended  by  Mr.  Hussey,  a 
King's  Counsel,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who  was  looking  out 
for  some  one  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  a 
memorial  delivered  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment. The  manner  in  which  Dunning  per- 
formed this  piece  of  service  gained  him 
some  useful  connexions ;  and  an  opportune 
fit  of  the  gout,  which  disabled  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  western  circuit,  did  still 
more  for  him.  The  leader  in  question 
handed  over  his  briefs  to  Dunning,  who 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  His 
crowning  triumph  was  his  argument  against 
the  legality  of  General  Warrants  delivered 
in  1765.  He  was  indebted  for  his  brief  in 
this  famous  case  to  Wilkes,  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  formed  at  Nando's,  the 
Grecian,  and  other  coffeehouses  about  the 
Templ«»  which  seventy  years  ago,  were 
•till  the  resort  of  men  of  wit  and  pfeaittre. 
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Kenyon  rose  slowly  and  fairly  through 
the  general  impression  entertained  at  the 
bar  of  the  extent  of  his  legal  knowledge ; 
but  this  impression  was  nearly  twelve  years 
in  reaching  the  brief-bestowing  branch  of 
the  profession.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
occasionally  supplied  Thurlow  with  law, 
and  was  brought  forward  by  him  out  of 
gratitude. 

Lord  Camden  (a  judge's  son,  Etonian, 
and  Cantab),  went  the  Western  Circuit  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  without  success,  and  at 
length  resolved  on  trying  one  circuit  more 
and  then  retiring  upon  his  fellowship.  His 
friend  Henley  (Lord  Northington)  hearing 
of  this  determination,  managed  to  get  him 
retained  as  his  own  junior  in  a  cause  of 
some  importance,  and  then  absented  him* 
self  on  the  plea  of  illness.  Lord  Camdea 
won  the  cause  and  prospered. 

Lord  Mansfield  came  to  the  bar  with  ft 
high  reputation,  but  it  was  rather  for  lite- 
rary taste,  accomplishment,  and  eloquence, 
than  law.  He  '  drank  champagne  with  the 
wits,'  as  we  learn  from  Prior ;  and  Mr.  Halli* 
day  relates,  that  one  morning  Mr.  Murray 
was  surprised  by  a  gentleman  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  who  took  the  liberty  of  entering  his 
room  without  the  ceremonious  introduction 
of  a  servant,  in  the  singular  act  of  practis- 
ing the  graces  of  a  speech  at  a  glass,  while 
Pope  sat  by  in  the  character  of  a  friendly 
spectator.  It  is  from  a  couplet  of  Pope's 
we  learn  how  he  first  became  known  in  the 
profession — 

*  Graced  as  thou  art  with  all  the  power  of  words. 
So  known,  ao  honor'd,  in  the  Hoaae  of  Lorda.* 

A  piece  of  bathos  thus  parodied  by  Cibber-*- 

*  Perauaaion  tips  hia  tongue  whene'er  he  talka. 
And  he  haa  chambera  in  the  King*a  Bench  walka.' 

He  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  never 
knew  the  difference  between  no  profes- 
sional income  and  three  thousand  a  year ; 
and  the  case  of  Cibher  and  8hptr  is  speci- 
fied as  his  starting-point.  The  tradition 
goes,  that  Sergeant  Eyre  being  seized  with 
a  fit,  (the  God  who  cuts  the  knot  always 
comes  in  this  questionable  shape),  the  con- 
duct of  the  defence  devolved  on  Murray, 
who  after  a  short  adjournment,  granted  by 
the  favor  of  Chief-Justice  Lee,  made  so 
excellent  a  speech,  that  clients  rushed  to 
him  in  crowds.  The  case  was  admirably 
adapted  to  his  abilities,  beinff  an  action  of 
crim,  con.  brought  by  a  conniving  husband 
against  a  weak  yoang  man  of  fortune.  But 
.the  itory  is  apocryphal  at  best    There  it 
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DO  mention  of  the  Sergeant's  illness  in  the 
printed  ^accounts  of  the  trial.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  long  speech  by  him  is  duly  report- 
ed; and  it  appears  that  Murray  was  the 
fourth  counsel  in  the  cause.  He  certainly 
made  a  speech,  and  probably  spoke  well ; 
but  we  disbelieve  the  tradition  which  makes 
him  the  hero  of  the  day.  Cihber  ▼.  Sloptr 
was  tried  in  December  1738;  Pope's  lines 
were  published  in  1737.  How  could  a  man, 
*  BO  known,  so  honored'  for  his  eloquence, 
be  raised  from  obscurity  by  a  speech? 
It  was  a  stepping-stone,  not  the  keystone. 
When  Lord  Loughborough  first  came  to 
London,  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 

freen-room,  and  associated  with  Mac] in, 
oote,  and  Sheridan,  (the  father  of  Rich- 
ard Brinsley),  who  assisted  him  to  soften 
down  his  Scotch  accent.  But  the  main 
chance  was  not  neglected.  It  is  stated  in 
Boswell's  Johnson,  that  he  solicited  Strahan 
the  printer,  a  countryman,  to  get  him  em- 
ployed in  city  causes ;  and  his  brother-in- 
law.  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  procured  him  the  pa- 
tronage of  Lord  Bute.  When  a  man  of  decid- 
ed talent  and  good  connexion  does  not  stand 
on  trifles,  there  is  no  necessity  for  speculat- 
ing on  the  precise  causes  of  his  success. 

There  is  hardly  a  surviving  friend  of 
Lord  Erskine's  who  has  not  heard  the  histo- 
ry of  his  first  lucky  hit  from  his  own  lips. 
The  author  of  the  Clubs  of  London  has  un- 
dertaken to  report  his  very  words : — 

• 

'  I  had  scarcely  a  shilling  in  my  pocket  when 
I  got  my  first  retainer.  It  was  sent  me  bv  a 
Captain  Baillie  of  the  navy,  who  held  an  office 
at  the  Board  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  I 
was  to  show  cause  in  the  Michaelmas  term 
against  a  rule  that  had  been  obtained  in  the 
preceding  term,  calling  on  him  to  show  cause 
why  a  criminal  information  for  a  libel,  reflect- 
ing on  Lord  Sandwich's  conduct  as  governor 
of  that  charity,  should  not  be  filed  against  him. 
I  had  met,  during  the  long  vacation,  this  Cap- 
tain Baillie  at  a  triend's  table,  and  after  dinner 
I  expressed  myseli  with  some  warmth,  proba- 
bly with  some  eloquence,  on  the  corruption  of 
Lord  Sandwich  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral- 
ty, and  then  adverted  to  the  scandalous  practi- 
ces imputed  to  him  with  regard  to  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Baillie  nudged  the  person  who  sat 
next  to  him,  and  asked  who  I  was.  Being  told 
that  I  had  just  been  caUed  to  the  bar,  and  had 
been  fonnerly  in  the  navy,  Baillie  exclaimed 
with  an  oath,  "  Then  I'll  have  him  for  my 
counsel  1"  I  trudged  down  to  Westminster 
Hall  when  I  got  the  brief,  and  being  the  junior 
of  five,  who  should  be  heard  before  me,  never 
dreamt  that  the  court  would  hear  me  at  all. 
The  argument  came  on.  Dunning,  BearcroA, 
Wallace,  Bower,  Hargrave,  were  all  heard  at 
considerable   lengthy  and  I  was   to  follow. 
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Hargrave  was  long-winded,  and  tired  the  court. 
It  was  a  bad  omen;  but,  as  my  good  fortune 
would  have  it,  he  was  afflicted  with  the  stran- 
gury, and  was  obliged  to  retire  once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  his  argument  This  protracted 
the  cause  so  long,  that,  when  he  had  finished, 
Lord  Mansfield  said  that  the  remaining  coun- 
sel should  be  heard  the  next  morning.  This  was 
exactly  what  I  wished.  I  had  the  whole  night 
to  arrange  in  my  chambers  what  I  had  to  say 
the  next  morning,  and  I  took  the  court  with 
their  faculties  ai?^e  and  freshened,  succeeded 
quite  to  my  own  satisfaction,  (sometimes  the 
surest  proof  that  you  have  satisfied  others ;) 
and  as  I  marched  alonf  the  Hall  after  the 
rising  of  the  judges,  the  attorneys  flocked 
around  me  with  their  retainers.  I  nave  since 
flourished,  but  I  have  always  blessed  God  for 
the  proviaential  strangury  of  poor  Hargrave. 

In  a  more  particular,  and  apparently 
more  accurate,  note  of  the  same  story,  tak- 
en by  an  eminent  poet,  it  is  stated  that  the 
other  counsel  proposed  a  compromise  at 
consultation ;  that  Erskine  stood  out,  and 
that  Baillie  flung  his  arms  round  his  neck 
in  a  transport  of  grateful  confidence.  Ac- 
cording to  this  note,  the  number  of  retain- 
ing fees  which  Erskine  said  he  carried  home 
was  sixty-two.  Now,  retaining  fees  are 
usually  paid  to  the  clerk  at  chambers ;  but, 
taking  the  statement  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  business  came  in  very  rapidly 
in  consequence  of  the  speech,  still  we 
must  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  the 
reports  of  the  period  do  not  bear  out  the 
supposition;  and  that  the  speech,  excel- 
lent as  It  was,  was  not  of  the  sort  to  win 
the  confidence  of  attorneys,  particularly 
those  parts  which  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  court.  The  effect  in  our  day  would 
strongly  resemble  that  produced  by  Alan 
Fairford  in  the  case  of  Peebles  and  Plain- 
stanes : — '  The  worst  of  the  whole  was,  that 
six  agents  who  had  each  come  to  the  sepa- 
rate resolution  of  thrusting  a  retaining  fee 
into  Alan's  hand  as  he  left  the  court,  shook 
their  heads  as  they  returned  the  money  into 
their  leathern  pouches,  and  said,  "  That  the 
lad  was  clever,  but  they  would  like  to  see 
more  of  him  before  they  engaged  him  in 
the  way  of  business."  ' 

He  was  next  engaged  to  draw  np  Admi- 
ral Keppel's  defence,  which  was  spoken  by 
the  Admiral.  For  this  service  he  received 
a  bank-note  for  ;^1000,  which  he  ran  oflT 
to  flourish  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend  Rey- 
nolds, exclaiming,  '  VoiJd  the  nonsuit  of 
cow-beef!'  He  was  employed  in  two  or 
three  other  eases  of  public  interest  on  ac- 
count of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  he  displayed  in  them 
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speedily  led  to  a  large  general  business. 
It  is  now  acknowledged  that  Erskine's  best 
quality  was  the  one  ordinary  observers 
would  be  least  likely  to  give  him  credit  for 
•^sagacity  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause. 

Sir  William  Jones  made  his  forensic 
debut  about  the  same  time  as  Erskine, 
though,  according  to  the  account  given  in 
Miss  Hawkins'  '  Memoirs/  on  her  broth- 
er's authority,  without  producing  an  equal- 
ly favorable  impression.  He  spoke  ibr 
nearly  an  hour,  with  great  confidence,  in 
a  highly  declamatory  tone,  and  with  studied 
action ;  impressing  all  present,  who  had 
ever  heard  of  Cicero  or  Hortensins,  with 
the  belief  that  he  had  worked  himself  up 
into  the  notion  of  his  being  one  or  both  of 
them  for  the  occasion.  Being  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  bar,  he  spoke  of  a  case 
as  having  been  argued  by  '  one  Mr  Bald- 
win,' a  gentleman  in  large  practice  sitting 
in  the  first  row.  This  caused  a  titter ;  but 
the  grand  effect  was  yet  to  come.  The 
case  involved  certain  family  disagreements 
and  he  had  occasion  to  mention  a  governess. 
Some  wicked  wag  told  him  he  had  been 
too  hard  upon  her ;  so,  the  day  following, 
be  rose  as  soon  as  the  judges  had  taken 
their  seats,  and  began  in  the  same  high 
tone,  and  with  both  hands  extended — '  My 
Lords,  I  have  been  informed,  to  my  inex- 
pressible mortification  and  regret,  that,  in 
what  I  yesterday  had  the  honor  to  state  to 
your  Lordships,  I  was  understood  to  mean 

to  say,  that  Miss was  a  harlot,'  he  got 

no  further;  soivuntur  risu  tabula;  and, 
80  soon  as  the  judges  could  speak  for  laugh- 
ing, they  hastened  to  assure*  him  that  no 
impression  unfavorable  to  Miss 's  mo- 
rals had  been  made  upon  the  court.  Not- 
withstanding this  inauspicious  commence* 
ment,  and  his  fondness  for  literature,  Jones 
obtained  a  fair  share  of  business.  His 
Essay  on  Bailments  is  considered  the  best 
wtiiten  Enfflish  law-book  on  a  practical 
■abject.  None  can  be  placed  alongside  of 
it,  for  style  and  method,  except  Sergeant 
Stephen's  JSreaiise  on  the  Principles  of 
Pleading. 

Lord  Ellenborough  pursued  the  most  la- 
borious path  to  distinction.  He  practised 
several  y eats  as  a  special  pleader,  and  joint- 
ed the  Northern  Circuit  with  a  formed  con* 
ntxixm.  He  first  rose  iilto  fariie  by  faisd^- 
feiice  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  employed 
blm  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas  Rum* 
bbfd,  a  connection  of  the  Law  family. 

A  Memoir  of  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd  by 
Ma  Bon,  graetfblly  written  ami  aiboandtng 


[April, 

in  fine  observations,  appeared  in  the  fifty- 
second  number  of  the  Law  Magaxine, 
(1841).     His  rise  is  thus  described : 

'For  the  first  two  or  three  yean  his  ad- 
vancement was  elow,  but  gradual  >  it  was  not 
Jong,  however,  before  good  fortune  orundevi- 
ating  attention  brought  him  into  greater 
notice. 

*  Two  of  his  earliest  arguments  of  any  im- 
portance, for  which  he  had  made  copioaa 
notes,  were  called  on  successively  upon  the 
same  day.  In  the  first  he  was  much  embar- 
rassed ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
he  fortunately  dropped  his  pa])er8,  which  be* 
came  displaced  and  useless ;  this  obliged  him 
to  trust  to  his  memory,  which  did  not  fail  him, 
for  the  eases  previously  collected;  his  eye  was 
thus  unshackled  from  that  constant  reference  to 
notes,  so  often  injurious  to  the  effect  of  a  good 
argument ;  and  being  throvni  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, his  manner,  naturally  excellent,  be- 
came more  free  and  impressive,  and  he  received 
a  great  compliment  from  Lord  Mansfield  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  argument.  The  court,  too,  sus- 
pended the  judgment  they  were  about  to  pro- 
nounce against  him,  and  which  they  aiW 
wards  pronounced  upon  further  deliberatioo. 
From  this  time  he  came  into  full  practice,  as 
appears  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  his  name 
in  the  reports  d'that  period.' 

The  chief-justiceship  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  that  of  the  Common  Pleas  were 
by  turns  pressed  upon  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd; 
but  be  refused  both  on  account  of  bis  dea^ 
ness,  principally  because  he  should  be  oblig- 
ed to  sit  alone  as  a  Criminal  Judge  daring 
circuit.  Lord  Kenyon  took  a  strong  fancy  to 
him,  saying  '  I  like  Shepherd,  there  is  no 
rubbish  in  his  head.' 

Romilly's  account  of  his  own  early  life 
is  replete  with  useful  hints.  After  des- 
cribing the  circuit  mode  of  life,  he  says — 

• 

'  This  sort  of  amusement,  however,  was  for 
a  considerable  time  the  only  profit  that  I  de- 
rived fi^m  the  circuit  Many  of  the  barris- 
ters upon  it  had  friends  ana  connexions  in 
some  of  the  counties  through  which  we  passed 
which  served  as  an  introduction  of  them  to 
business ;  but  for  myself,  I  was  witiiout  con^ 
nexions  every  where^  and  at  the  end  of  my 
sixth  or  seventh  circuit  I  had  made  no  pro- 
eress.  I  had  been,  it  is  true,  in  a  few  causes; 
but  all  the  briefs  I  had  had  were  delivered  to 
me  b^  London  attorneys;  wh6  had  seen  my 
face  m  London,  and  who  haimen^d  to  be  stran- 
ffcrs  to  the  juniors  on  the  ciniuit  They  af- 
torded  me  no  opportunity  of  displaying  an^ 
talenisi  if  I  hSid  possessed  them,  ana  they  led 
to  nothing ;  I  mifffat  faavis  contifiaed  thus  a' 
mere  spectaitor  of  me  bcminesa  dotie  by  others 
qdte  to  tfto  end  of  the  mtUieh  yeaiv  vi%icb 
elapsed  before  I  gtve  up  e^ery  |iartof  the  ei^ 
cuit,  if  Ihad  not  resolved,  though  it  was  very 
{nconvenittit  to  me  on  acoooat  m  th»  bushnv 
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which  I  began  to  get  in  London,  to  attend  the  I  juitify  his  friends  in  employing  him,  absorbs  all 


ctuarter  tessions  of  some  midland  county. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  course  by  which  an  uncon- 
nected man  may  be  pretty  sure  to  gain  busi- 
Bess,  and  which  is  not  unfrequently  practised. 
it  is  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  attorneys 
at  the  different  assize  towns,  to  show  them 
great  civility,  to  pay  them  great  court,  and  to 
affect  before  them  a  display  of  wit,  knowledge, 
and  parts.  But  he  who  disdains  such-  unworuy 
means,  may,  if  he  do  not  attend  the  quarter  ses- 
sions, pass  his  whole  life  in  travelling  around 
the  circuit,  and  in  daily  attendances  in  court, 
without  obtaining  a  single  brief.  When  a  man 
Jfm  makes  hi*  appearance  in  courts  no  attorney 
if  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  tohetherhe 
has  ofiy  talents;  and  loAen  a  man^s  face 
has  become  familiar  by  his  having  been  long 
a  silent  spectator  of  the  business  done  by  oth- 
ers, his  not  being  employed  is  supposed  to 
proceed  from  his  incapacity,  and  ts  alone 
considered  as  sufficient  evidence  thai  he  must 
have  been  tried  and  rejected.^ 

Under  this  conviction  he  joined  the  War- 
wick sessions,  where  the  bar  happened  to 
be  neither  strong  nor  numerous,  and  soon 
got  into  basiness ;  which  led,  as  he  antici- 
pated,  to  business  on  the  circuit.  He 
was  gradually  acquiring,  during  the  same 
period,  a  large  practice  in  Chancery ;  but 
his  debut  there  was  unlucky.  He  grew  so 
nervous  and  confused,  that  his  old  master, 
Lally,  prognosticated  a  complete  failure. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  bench  and 
bar  might  furnish  a  long  list  of  distinguished 
men  of  all  grades  of  talent  and  knowledge ; 
yet  we  should  be  puzzled  to  name  one  who 
sprung  into  great  practice  at  a  bound ;  and 


the  business  which  they  and  their  connexion 
can  bestow;  and  the  number  of  barristers,  thus 
nowerfully  supported,  is  now  so  great,  that  a 
rew  men  lacking  such  an  advantage  can  secure 
a  hold  upon  business.  But  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Scott  began  his  professional  life,  the  usage 
had  not  grown  up  ofcoming  into  the  field  with 
a  ^* following"  already  secured.  Education 
beinff  less  general,  fewer  competitors  attempt- 
ed the  bar;  and,  even  among  the  educated 
classes,  a  large  portion  of  the  adventurous  men 
devoted  themselves  to  naval  and  military  pur- 
suits, which  have  now  been  deprived  of  attrac- 
tion by  a  peace  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  in  those  days,  therefore,  it  miffht- 
well  happen,  as  with  Mr.  Scott  it  actually  did| 
that  a  couple  of  sood  opportunities,  ably  used, 
would  make  the  fortune  of  an  assiduous  barris- 
ter in  Tendon.' 

We  do  not  believe  the  constitution  of  the 
bar  is  much  altered ;  but  its  effective  mem- 
bers have  been  more  than  trebled  in  num- 
ber within  living  memory;  while  equity 
business  has  not  more  than  doubled,  and 
common  law  business  has  positively  de- 
creased. Mr  Shepherd  says,  that  when 
Sir  Samuel  began  attending  the  King's 
Bench,  there  were  but  three  rows  of  seats, 
and  they  were  rarely  full.  It  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Townsend,  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Twiss, 
that  the  number  of  counsel  regularly  prac- 
tising at  the  Chancery  Bar  when  Lord  El- 
don  joined  it,  was  only  twelve  or  filleen. 
The  cause  lists  at  Guildhall  are  not  half  the 
length  they  used  to  be.  The  late  Sir  Al- 
bert Pell  told  the  present  writer,  that  when 


it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  most  of  the  p>c  joined  the  Western  Circuit  the  number 
loflriinff  hflTri<i*Ar«    ata     n»»t    fortv  vPAr«  of  barristers  did  not  average  above  twenty- 


leading  barristers  are  past  forty  years 
of  age,  and  few  of  less  than  twenty  years' 
standing- in  the  profession.  This  justifies  a 
iUspicion,  that  the  effect  of  lucky  hits  is 
somewhat  over-estimated  in  the  traditional 
instances.  Mr.  Twiss,  however,  thinks 
that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body,  which  may  account 
(br  the  difference. 

'The  two  well-employed  opportunities  of  .4eA^ 
royd  V.  Smiiheon  and  the  Clitheroe  Petition, 
had  left  the  success  of  Mr.  Scoit  a  matter  no 
longer  doubtful.  At  the  present  day,  from  the 
great  comfietition  of  very  learned  and  very 
able  practitioners,  a  fbw  occasional  opportuni- 
ties do  little,  however  they  be  improved. 
Among  the  more  influential  class  of  attorneys 
and  scMteitora^  it  has  beoome  usual  to  bring  up 
a  son,  or  other  near  relation,  to  the  bar,*  vriux 
if  his  industiy  and  ability  be  soeh  as  oao  at  all 

*  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  lay,  thtt  st- 
tenieys  end  Milioiton  now  belong  to  the  dsas 
fim  which  the  bar  is  priaolpally  ncniitsd. 


average  above  twenty- 
five,  and  it  was  an  understood  thing  among 
the  leaders  to  procure  every  new-comer  a 
chance.  The  number  now  exceeds  fifty ; 
the  cause  lists  are  shorter  than  they  were 
in  his  time,  and  all  sympathy  is  at  an  end. 
Besides  the  fear  of  litigation,  (which  has 
now  grown  into  something  more  than  a  pro- 
verbial saw,  which  every  one  repeated  and 
no  one  acted  on,)  there  are  plain  specific 
causes  for  the  change.  The  most  profitable 
part  of  sessions  practice  (Appeals)  received 
its  death-blow  from  the  new  Poor-Law; 
and  the  improvements  effected  by  the  Com- 
mon-Law Commissioners,  (for  which  the 
pdblie  are  indebted  to  Lord  Brougham,)- 
nip  in  the  bad  a  vast  mimber  of  lawsuits, 
which,  vnder  the  old  system,  would  have 
gone  on  to  trial  and  borne  brieb.* 

*  When  a  deftodsat  was  at  liberty  to  plead 
the  generml  iesne^i.  e.  a  broad  general  denial  of 
the  demand— the  parties  freqaently  eame  Into 
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It  maj  be  taken,  therefore,  as  an  estab- 
lished truth,  that  there  are  fewer  prizes  and 
more  blanks  in  the  lottery.  But  is  the 
mode  of  drawing  altered?  In  our  opinion, 
very  little.  If  a  man  has  connexions,  he  is 
pushed  on  at  starting.  If  he  has  not,  he 
must  wait.  It  was  always  thus ;  and  it  is 
clear,  from  Lord  Eldon's  many  opportuni- 
ties, that  he  did  not  want  backers.  We  see 
the  increasing  difficulties  that  beset  the 
modern  candidate ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  at- 
torneys' sons  and  relations  must  suffer  as 
much  from  the  general  crowding  as  the 
rest.  Their  proportional  advantage  is  ob- 
viously diminished  by  competitors  of  the 
same  class;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
not  find  that  the  avenues  are  blocked  up  by 
them.  Three  out  of  four  of  the  present 
judges  and  leading  counsel  are  not  sons  or 
near  relations  of  attorneys;  and,  could  the 
private  history  of  each  of  these  be  read,  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  still  a  large  field 
for  knowledge  and  capacity.  In  most  in- 
stances, it  would  be  found  that  they  availed 
themselves  of  some  fortunate  opportunity 
to  establish  a  name,  and  gradually  dropped 
into  business  as  others  dropped  off  Legal 
promotion,  like  military,  depends  on  deaths 
and  other  vacancies.  It  is  very  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  an  established  leader  is  displaced ; 
what  the  lucky  hit  does,  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate the  successor. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
merit  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  if  the  aspi- 
rant will  bide  his  time ;  for  the  time  may 
never  come,  or  come  too  late — when  his  fa- 
culties have  been  deteriorated  by  disuse, 
and  his  spirit  is  broken  by  disappointment — 
when  '  all  he  had  wished  to  please  have 
sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  mis- 
carriage are  empty  sounds.'  What  is  to 
ensure  him  even  th^  few  occasional  briefs 
whi^h  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  profit  by  the  grand  opportunity  when 
it  does  come? — for  the  management  of 
causes  is  not  to  be  learned  by  mere  obser- 
vation or  reflection ;  some  practice  is  indis- 
pensable ;  and  there  is  much  that  is  merely 
technical,  almost  mechanical,  id  the  arts  of 
advocacy.  In  the  front  rank,  competition 
is  more  open,  and  merit  generally  decides ; 

court  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  precise  point  in 
diapute;  and  as  technical  objection!  were  alco 
allowed  ad  libitum^  there  waa  always  a  chance  of 
defeating  a  claim  by  an  unfonieen  objection  or 
defence.  Under  the  new  mode  of  pleading,  thev 
are  compelled  to  arrive  at  a  precise  issue ;  eaco 
considers  whether  he  can  support  his  allegation 
by  evidence ;  and  the  one  wno  finds  he  cannot, 
gives  in. 
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but  the  difficulty  is  to  clear  the  intervening 
shallows  and  get  fairly  afloat.  A  man  who 
has  merit  without  connexion,  will  not  be 
employed  till  he  is  known;  aad  he  can 
hardly  be  known  till  he  is  employed. 

Yet  it  may  be  that  nobody  is  to  blame, 
neither  the  attorney  for  not  choosing,  nor 
the  barrister  for  not  being  chosen.  When 
there  is  not  enough  for  all,  some  must  starve. 
An  overstocked  profession  is  like  a  crew 
trying  to  save  themselves  upon  a  raf*, 
scarcely  large  enough  to  carry  half  of  them ; 
or  like  the  inmates  of  the  Black  Hole  at 
Calcutta,  where  ajl  who  could  not  get  near 
the  aperture  in  the  wall  were  suffocated— 
the  survivors  owing  their  safety  as  much  to 
position  and  selfishness, as  strength.  Erakioe 
once  declared  in  Parliament,  that  '  success 
oflener  depended  upon  accident,  and  certain 
physical  advantages,  than  upon  the  most 
brilliant  talent  and  the  most  profound  erudi- 
tion.' A  high-spirited  and  popular  leader 
lately  illustrated  the  matter  thus : — '  When 
I  look  round  on  my  competitors,  and  con- 
sider my  own  qualifications,  the  wonder  to 
me  is,  how  I  ever  got  to  the  place  I  now  oc- 
cupy. I  can  only  account  for  it,  by  com- 
paring the  forensic  career  to  one  of  the 
crossings  in  our  great  thoroughfares.  Yoa 
arrive  just  when  it  is  clear,  and  get  over  at 
once ;  another  finds  it  blocked  up,  is  kept 
waiting,  and  arrives  too  late  at  his  destina- 
tion, though  the  better  pedestrian  of  the  two* 
Does  it  not  sometimes  (certainly  not  in  this 
gentleman's  case)  resemble  the  Strand  on 
Lord  Mayor's  Day  ?  Those  who,  like  Swift's 
fat  man  in  the  crowd,  do  not  mind  what 
fuss  they  make,  whose  toes  they  tread  on,  to 
what  extent  they  splash  themselves,  or  how 
many  quiet  people  they  thrus^  off  the  pave- 
ment, or  against  the  wall,  always  clear  the 
press  soonest,  and  get  first  to  Charing  Cross 
or  Temple  Bar. 

According  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  the 
undisputed  leader  of  his  circuit,  'mere stu- 
pidity, accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of 
fluency,  is  no  inconsiderable  power.  It 
enables  its  possessor  to  protract  the  contest 
long  after  he  is  beaten,  because  he  neither 
understands  his  own  case,  nor  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  has  been  answered.  It 
is  a  weapon  of  defence,  behind  which  he 
obtains  protection,  not  only  from  his  adver- 
saries but  from  the  judge.  If  he  learned 
person  who  presides,  wearied  O  t  with  end- 
less irrelevancies,  should  attempt  to  stop 
him,  he  will  insist  on  his  privilege  to  be 
dull,  and  obtain  the  admiration  of  tba 
audience  by  his  >firmne4s  in  supporting  the 
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rights  of  the  bar.  In  these  points,  a  sensi- 
tive and  acute  advocate  has  no  chance  of 
rivalling  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  by- 
standers.' 

He*'e  is  Romilly's  sketch  of  the  leader  of 
hi^^circuit  when  be  joined  : — '  Next  to  him 
(Sergeant  Hill)  in  rank,  but  far  before  him 
in  business,  and  indeed  completely  at  the 
head  of  the  circuit,  stood ;  who,  with- 
out talents,  without  learning,  without  any 
one  qualification  for  his  profession,  had,  by 
the  mere  friendship,  or  rather  cumpanion- 

ship  of  Mr.  Justice ,  obtained  the  favor 

of  a  silk  gown ;  and  by  a  forward  manner, 
and  the  absence  of  commanding  abilities  in 
others,  had  got  to  be  employed  in  almost 
every  cause.  The  merits  of  a  horse  he  un- 
derstood perfectly  well ;  and  when  in  these, 
as  sometimes  happened,  consisted  the  merits 
of  a  cause,  he  acquitted  himself  admirably ; 
but  in  other  cases  nothing  could  be  more 
injudicious  than  his  conduct.  In  spite, 
however,  of  his  defects,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  obvious  eflects  of  his  mismanage- 
ment, he  continued  for  many  years,  while  1 
was  upon  the  circuit,  in  possession  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  business.' 

There  was  truth  as  well  as  fun  in  the 
late  James  Smith's  induction.  '  The  elite 
of  our  universities,  with  the  most  promising 
recruits  from  all  classes,  are  sent,  almost  as 
a  thing  of  course,  to  the  bar.  The  most 
distinguished  of  these,  therefore,  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  contemporaries.  Now,  I  remember 
when and  (naming  two  gentle- 
men not  remarkable  for  refinement  or  culti- 
vation) were  at  the  head  of  the  practising 
members  of  the  profession.  It  follows  that 
and were  the  very  cream  of  in- 
tellect, the  most  favorable  representatives 
of  the  wit,  learning,  and  eloquence  of  their 
age.' 

One  of  these  boasted  that,  from  the  hour 
he  lefi  school,  he  had  never  opened  any 
book  but  a  law  book.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs 
confessed  to  having  read  two  unprofes- 
sional publications;  one  being '  Damberger's 
Travels,'  which  he  had  actually  indexed.  In 
his  case  the  exclusive  mode  answered,  t.  e. 
he  became  a  successful  lawyer  of  the  techni- 
cal, narrow-minded  sort;  but  when  the  ex- 
ample is  recommended  for  general  adop- 
tion, we  are  tf  mpted  to  exclaim  with  Chief- 
Justice  BuslK.i — *  Such  a  man  depreciates 
the  genius  qwhich  he  does  not  possess, 
and  overrates^  the  handicraft  he  is  equal 
to;  he  would  phear  a  splendid  profession ot 
its  beams,  aaiUput  it  down  tc  |rade.    But  I 
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will  not  believe  that  the  profession  I  prefer- 
red, because  I  though  it  the  most  liberal,  is 
such  a  luw  mechanic  craft  as  this.  I  will 
not  give  up  the  Burghs,  and  the  Erskines, 
and  the  Currans  of  the  profession,  to  those 
fair  jurisprudents  and  learned  applicants  of 
the  law,  who  scorn  the  genius  that  scorns 
them.' 

We  also  take  liberty  to  suggest,  that  clear 
arrangement,  correct  language,  familiarity 
with  the  topics  of  the  day,  Fome  power  of 
illustration,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  elementary  parts  of  the  popular  sciences, 
are  not  unreasonably  expected  from  the 
members  of  a  learned  profession ;  which, 
dealing  by  turns  with  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  brings  by  turns  every 
faculty,  talent,  and  accomplishment,  into 
play.  We  have  heard  a  libel  case  laughed 
out  of  court  by  a  happy  allusion  to  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield :  in  order  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  'entertainment  of 
the  stage,^  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  (10 
Geo.  II.  c.  28,)  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
view the  dramatic  literature  of  the  period  ^ 
the  arguments  regarding  Lady  Hewley's 
charity  turn  on  the  nicest  points  of  theoTogi- 
cat  controversy  and  biblical  criticism  :  the 
Chancellor  has  just  decided  a  case  which 
depended  on  art  and  connoisseurship ;  and 
almost  every  patent  case  involves  some  new 
discovery  in  chemistry  or  mechanics.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  no  reflection  on  a  law- 
yer to  say,  with  the  change  of  a  word,  what 
was  wittily  said  of  a  celebrated  Cambridge 
Professor,  that  science  (read,  law)  is  his 
forte,  and  omniscience  his  foible.  Without 
that  readiness  of  apprehension,  which  no- 
thing but  extended  cultivation  can  perfect, 
he  is  not  safe  a  moment.  Lord  Eldon  (who, 
however,  once  announced  from  the  bench  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  that  he  had  been 
reading  '  Paradise  Lo«t'  during  the  fong 
vacation)  took  avowedly  the  means  he 
thought  best  adapted  to  gain  a  speedy 
competence,  and  never  thought  of  playing 
th^  great  game  till  it  was  forced  upon  him. 
He  then  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of 
liberal  knowledge  and  a  more  cultivated 
taste. 

Examples  of  a  different  tendency  may  be 
mentioned ;  but,  speaking  from  our  own 
observation,  we  should  say,  that  it  is  not  the 
literature  that  does  harm,  but  the  reputation 
for  it.  A  sergeant  who  knows  three  times 
as  much  law  as  a  learned  brother  who 
knows  nothing  else,  may  be  reputed  the 
worse  lawyer  of  the  two ;  but  not  unless  he 
gives  his  literary  pursuits  a  turn  calculated 
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to  attract  attention ;  and  then  he  is  com- 
pensated in  fame. 

In  Wilberforce's  Diary  is  this  entry : — 
'  Saw  Lord  Eldon,  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  on  the  best  mode  of  study  for  the 
young  Grants  to  be  lawyers.  The  Chan* 
cellor's  reply  was  not  encouraging: — *' I 
have  no  rule  to  give  them,  but  that  they 
most  make  up  their  minds  to  live  like  a 
hermit,  and  work  like  a  horse.'' '  At  first, 
we  incline  to  think,  he  must — or  rather 
that  little  is  to  be  expected  from  students 
who  do  not  do  so  of  their  own  accord ;  but 
happily  the  hermit  and  horse  period  need 
not  be  long,  or  it  would  be  better  to  turn 
galley-slave.  '  Let  a  man  do  all  he  can  in 
any  one  branch  of  study,  he  must  exhaust 
himself  and  doze  over  it,  or  vary  his  pur- 
suit, or  else  be  idle.  AH  our  real  labor  lies 
in  a  nutshell.  The  mind  makes,  at  some 
period  or  other,  one  Herculean  effort,  and 
the  rest  is  mechanical.  We  have  to  climb 
a  steep  and  narrow  precipice  at  first,  but 
after  that  the  way  is  broad  and  easy,  where 
we  may  drive  several  accomplishments 
abreast.'*  As  to  the  overwhelming  labor 
of ^  xtfe  profession  when  it  has  been  Uamedf 
the  late  Lord  Abinger  used  to  boast  that 
he  dined  out  every  day  during  the  whole  of 
along  Guildhall  sittings;  and  lawyers  in 
full  business  spend  evening  afler  evening 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  bring  this  topic  to  a  conclusion — as 
we  run  over  the  foregoing  list  of  examples, 
nothing  strikes  us  more  than  the  variety  of 
plans  of  study,  modes  of  life,  kinds  of  talent, 
and  degrees  of  industry,  presented  by  it. 
Thurlow  at  Nando's,  and  Wedderburn  in 
the  green-room ;  Murray  before  the  looking- 
glass,  and  Eldon  with  the  wet  towel  round 
bis  head ;  a  judge's  son  (Camden)  neglect- 
ed for  twelve  years,  and  an  attorney's 
(Hardwicke)  fairly  forced  into  the  Solici- 
tor-Generalship in  five;  Kenyon  loving  law, 
and  Romilly  detesting  it;  Dunning  brought 
forward  by  an  East  India  director,  aud  Er- 
skine  by  an  old  seaman  ; — such  things  set 
all  speculation  at  defiance,  or  bring  us  back 
ai  last  to  the  sage  remark  of  Varvenargues, 
that  '  every  thing  may  be  looked  for  from 
men  and  from  events.' 

•  HatliWM  Plain  Speaker^  vol.  i.  p.  143.  Mr. 
Mr.  Charles  Butler  tells  ns  that  Feame,  the  au- 
thor of  the  '  Essay  on  Contingent  Remainders,' 
was  profoundly  versed  in  medicine^  chemistry, 
and  mathematics — had  obtained  a  patent  for  dje- 
ing  scarlet^and  written  a  treatise  on  the  Greek 
accent.  The  period  of  life  at  which  students 
impair  their  health  by  study  is  generally  from 
eighteen  to  tweoty-five. 
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It  is  related  in  the  'Anecdote  Book,'  that 
during  the  formation  of  the  coalition  gov- 
ernment Mr.  Fox  called  on  Lord  Thurlow, 
and  requested  him  to  retain  the  Great  Seal. 
Lord  Thurlow  refused,  and  it  was  then  put 
into  commission ; — the  Lords  Commiesion* 
ers  being  Lord  Loughborough,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Mr.  Justice 
Ashburst,  and  Mr.  Baron  Hotham.  With 
the  view  of  gratifying  some  friends  of  the 
new  government,  the  Lords  Commissioners 
were  authorized  to  confer  a  limited  num- 
ber of  silk  gowns,  and  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  pass  over  Mr.  Scott.  He  received 
a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  (the 
Premier,)  offering  to  include  him  iu  the 
list.  After  some  hesitation  he  accepted 
the  offer,  saying  that  he  felt  honored  and 
gratified  in  doing  so.  This  was  on  the 
Wednesday.  On  Thursday  he  learned  that 
Erskine  and  Pigott,  his  juniors  at  the  bar, 
were  «dso  to  have  silk  gowns,  and  were  to 
be  sworn  in  on  the  Friday,  the  day  before 
himself,  which  would  have  given  them  pre- 
cedence. He  instantly  wrote  to  retract  his 
acceptance;  and,  on  being  called  before 
the  Commissioners,  steadily  persevered  in 
refusing  to  waive  his  professional  rank  for 
any  one. 

'  One  of  them  said,  Mr.  Pigott  was  senior  at 
the  bar  to  Mr.  Erskine,  and  yet  he  had  con- 
Rented  to  let  Mr.  Erskine  take  precedence  of 
him.  I  answered— "Mr.  Pigott  is  the  best 
judge  for  himself:  I  cannot  consent  to  give 
way,  either  to  Mr.  Erskine  or  Mr.  PigoW-'^J 
Another  said,  "Mr.  Scott,  you  are  too  proud. 
—"My  lord,  with  all  respect,  I  stale  it  is  not 
pride:  I  cannot  accept  tJie  gown  upon  these 
terms."  After  much  difficulty,  particularly  as 
the  patents  of  Erskine  and  Pigott  had  passed 
the  eeal,  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged; for  on  the  Saturday  I  received  a  pa- 
tent, appointing  me  to  be  next  in  rank  to  Peck- 
ham,  and  placing  Erskine  and  Pigott  below 
me,  though  in  fact  both  of  them  had  been 
sworn  in  the  day  before  me ;  and  that  V^^^l  ^ 
have  to  this  day.  "Did  you  think,"  said  Mr. 
Farrer  to  him,  "  that  it  was  so  important  to 
insist  upon  retaining  your  rank?" — "1^  ^^ 
every  thing,"  he  replied,  with  great  earnest- 
ness ;  "  I  owed  my  future  success  to  it" 

Though  Premiers  interfere  occasionally* 
this  kind  of  promotion  is  considered  to  de- 
pend altoffether  on  the  possessor  of  the 
Great  Seal;  and  Lord  Eldon  was  after^ 
wards  strongly  censured  for  his  mode  of 
dispensing  it.  To  enable  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  opinion,  and  also  to  enter  in^ 
the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  pasiagei  we  will 
briefly  explain  the  nature  of  proSna^^ 
rank. 
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A  barrister  who  is  made  King's  (now 
Queen's)  counsel,  or  who  receives  a  patent 
of  precedence,  sits  in  the  front  row  (within 
the  bar),  wears  a  silk  gown  instead  of  a 
stuff  one,  is  made  a  bencher  of  an  Inn  of 
Court,  and  takes  precedence  of  the  rest  of 
the  bar,  and  next  after  his  immediate  senior 
of  the  same  grade.  Originally  the  King's 
counsel  were  the  salaried  counsel  of  the 
crown;  but  since  the  increase  in  number 
(rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  of  the 
profession  and  the  courts)  the  salary  has 
been  discontinued,  and  they  may  now  be 
regarded  simply  as  the  field-officers  of  the  I 
law.  Independently  of  the  honor,  the  ad- 
vantage (or  disadvantage)  of  a  silk  gown 
is,  that  it  puts  the  wearer  in  the  best  posi- 
tion for  leading. causes;  for,  according  to 
the  etiquette  of  the  English  bar,  the  client 
cannot  fix  the  order  in  which  his  counsel 
shall  be  heard,  or  assign  them  parts  adapted 
to  their  capacity.  This  is  regulated  by 
seniority.  Captain  Baillie,  for  example, 
could  not  have  said,  *  Mr.  Erskine  has  elo- 
quence and  spirit,  and  is  fully  master  of 
my  views.  He  shall  lead  my  case.  Mr. 
Hargrave  is  a  sound  lawyer,  but  a  bad 
speaker.  Let  him  keep  in  the  background, 
and  supply  Mr.  Erskine  with  authorities.' 
In  this  instance  the  strangury  set  matters 
right;  but  we  remember  an  instance  in 
which  Lord  Brougham  was  intended  to 
lead  a  libel  case;  immediately  before  the 
trial  it  was  discovered  that  the  other  coun- 
sel retained  (a  mere  special  pleader)  was 
his  senior,  and  the  mistake  proved  irreme- 
diable. 

This  patronage,  therefore,  is  a  delicate 
matter  as  regards  the  distribution  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  less  so  as  regards  the  char- 
acter of  the  profession ;  for  the  Chancellor 
is  thereby  enabled  to  distinguish  those  who 
reflect  credit  on  it. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Lord  Eldon  dis- 
charged the  silk-distributing  duty  of  his 
office  very  badly.  His  political  prejudices, 
and  his  habits  of  procrastination,  proved 
equally  mischievous.  The  late  Lord  Abin- 
ger.  Lord  Broueham,  and  Lord  Denman 
were  proscribea--Sir  Charles  Wetherall 
postponed.  A  lame  attempt  is  made  in  the 
'Anecdote  Book'  to  defend  the  proscrip- 
tion of  Lord  BroHgham;  on  the  ground 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  line  he  took  on 
the  Queen's  Trial,  the  appointment  was 
personally  offensive  to  George  IV.  But  it 
wts  Lord  Eldon's  doty  to  resist  saoh  a  pre- 
judice, and  resign  rather  than  be  responsi- 
ble for  it    What  becomes  of  the  privileges 
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of  the  bar,  if  an  advocate  is  to  be  subject- 
ed  to  this  sort  of  proscription  for  discharg- 
ing his  duty  fearlessly?  or  what  becomes  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  if  the  minister 
may  fall  back  on  the  caprices  of  the  King? 
Had  Lord  Eldon  shown  himself  in  earnest, 
George  IV.  would  not  have  refused  to  him 
what  he  granted  at  once  to  Mr.  Canning. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  Abinger  a  great  in- 
justice was  done,  and  a  great  injury  inflict- 
ed, without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  He 
would  have  been  undisputed  leader  of  the 
Northern  Circuit  six  or  eight  years  sooner, 
had  he  received  his  rank  when  he  was  first 
entitled  to  it.  He  and  Sir  Charles  Weth- 
erall had  been  more  than  twenty-five  years 
at  the  bar  when  ihey  were  promoted ;  Lord 
Eldon  about  seven,  and  he  was  senior  to 
Erskine  and  Pigott. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  move  was  to  oblige  Erskine ; 
and  Lord  Eldon  stood  out  for  his  rightfhl 
precedence,  from  a  belief  that  a  concession 
might  be  regarded  as  an  avowal  of  inferi- 
ority. 

A  few  days  afler  he  received  his  silk 
gown  he  was  elected  for  Weobly,  a  borough 
in  the  patronage  of  Lord  Weymouth,  to 
whom  he  was  recommended  by  Lord  Thur- 
low ;  it  being  expressly  stipulated  that  he 
was  not  to  be  bound  by  the  opinions  of  the 
patron.  Erskine  was  elected  for  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  Government  interest.  They 
took  their  seats  at  the  same  time,  made 
their  maiden  speeches  the  same  night,  and 
were  simultaneously  voted  fresh  illustra- 
tions of  the  saying,  that  lawyers  do  not 
succeed  in  Parliament.  But  it  strikes  us 
that  this  saying  is  in  one  sense  a  truism, 
and  in  every  other  false.  It  is  true  that  all 
eminent  lawyers  do  not  become  equally 
eminent  in  Parliament;  but  may  not  the 
remark  be  extended  to  other  orders  and 
classes?  Do  historians,  essayists,  poets, 
wits,  metaphysicians,  invariably  sustain 
their  reputation  ?  Witness  Gibbon,  Addi- 
son, Byron,  George  Selwyn,  David  Hart- 
ley. Does  the  country  gentleman  retain 
his  relative  importance?  Is  the  merchant 
as  influential  as  upon*  'Change  ?  The  scene 
is  shifled ;  the  required  talent  is  different ; 
the  public  is  a  wider  public;  the  competi- 
tion is  indefinitely  increased.  Because  a 
lawyer  excels  Peckham  and  Pigott  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  is  expected  to 
excel  or  equal  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sher- 
idan in  the  House  of  Commons !  Nay,  he 
is  to  prove  a  match  for  the  best  of  them, 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  him.    After  a 
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morning  spent  in  an  exhausting  contest  be- 
fore judges  or  juries,  and  an  afternoon  in 
consultations,  with  hardly  a  moment  to 
prepare  himself,  he  is  to  encounter  first- 
rate  debaters  fresh  from  their  clubs,  who 
have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  political 
atmosphere,  and  given  their  full  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  night.  Suppose,  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  grand  party  conflicts, 
prolonged  till  daylight,  Erskine  had  said  to 
Fox,  '  Now,  come  across  the  Hall  and  de- 
fend Hardy.  You  know  the  case  as  well 
as  I  do,  and  there  are  no  technicalities  in- 
volved in  it.'  Would  Fox  have  sustained 
the  reputation  acquired  by  such  speeches 
as  that  on  the  Westminster  scrutiny? 
Would  he  have  delivered  any  thing  at  all 
approximating  in  effect  to  Erskine's  famous 
speech  for  the  defence,  which  stands  like 
a  landmark  in  history  1  The  truth  is,  un- 
rivalled pre-eminence  (like  Erskine's)  in 
one  walk,  implies  a  peculiar  kind  of  genius 
or  combination  of  qualities,  and  renders 
equal  pre-eminence  in  another  almost  im- 
possible. There  is  no  instance  on  record 
(unless  Michael  Aagelo  be  one)  of  the 
same  roan's  standing  on  the  very  apex  of 
two  arts,  sciences,  professions,  or  pursuits, 
even  those  more  congenial  than  politics  or 
law ;  yet  we  do  not  complain  that  the  great- 
est Chemist  is  not  the  greatest  Botanist, 
nor  gravely  lay  down  as  an  axiom  that 
Painters  do  not  succeed  in  Poetry.  Even 
if  we  adopt  Dr.  Johnson's  notion,  that  ge- 
nius is  nothing  more  than  great  general 
powers  of  mind  capable  of  being  turned 
any  way,  and  admit  that  '  a  man  who  has 
vigor  may  walk  to  the  east  just  as  well  as 
to  the  west;'  still,  a  man  cannot  walk  as 
far  both  ways,  or  cover  as  much  ground,  as 
two  men  of  much  inferior  vigor,  each  taking 
his  line  and  keeping  to  it. 

The  real  wonder,  therefore,  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  how  so  many  lawyers  have  succeed- 
ed; for  the  list  is  a  highly  respectable  one. 
Somers  was  the  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary organ  of  his  party.  Murray  was 
regularly  pitted  against  the  Great  Common- 
er. *  They  alone'  (says  Lord  Chesterfield) 
'can  inflame  or  quiet  the  House;  they 
alone  are  attended  to  in  that  numerous 
and  noisy  assembly,  that  you  may  hear 
a  pin  fall  w  bile  either  of  them  is  speak- 
ing.' Lord  North  is  described  by  Gib- 
bon as  placing  his  chief  dependence  on 
Thurlow  and  Wedderburn.  Dunning  was 
an  excellent  debater.  Fox  himself  grew 
anxious  when  he  had  to  answer  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant;   and  the  present  Lord  Lans- 
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downe  (then  Lord  Henry  Petty)  was  the 
only  speaker  who  ever  completely  did  away 
the  effect  of  one  of  his  best  speeches  (on 
the  Orders  in  Council)  by  a  reply.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  fill  a  prouder  position  in 
Parliament  than  Romilly.  Dundas  bad 
been  Lord  Advocate,  and  Perceval  Solicit- 
or-General. Mr.  O'Connell  was  at  ooe 
time  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Irish  bar. 
Lord  Plunkett  was  quite  perfect  as  a  de- 
bater. Sir  William  Follett,  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh,  have 
surely  succeeded  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; while  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  are  not  generally  thought  to 
have  failed  in  either  House. 

The  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 
if  we  include  those  who  (like  Lord  Eldon) 
were  always  equal  to  their  work,  though 
they  acquired  no  distinctive  reputation  as 
speakers ;  or  those  who  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence after  going  through  the  training  of 
the  bar,  like  Pitt  and  Tierney,  who  both 
went  the  Western  Circuit.  But  we  have 
not  shrunk  from  the  common  mode  of  ar- 
guing the  question,  palpably  unfair  as  it  is; 
according  to  which,  no  one  is  to  count  who 
has  not  been  occupied  during  the  best  por- 
tion of  his  life  with  law,  and  expended  his 
best  energies  on  it. 

It  was  said  of  Sheridan,  when  he  delayed 
writing  another  comedy,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  the  author  of  <  The  School  for  Scandal/ 
Erskine,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  might  rea- 
sonably have  stood  in  awe  of  the  advocate 
who  defended  Lord  George  Gordon.  It  was 
his  own  reputation  that  bore  him  down; 
and  one  of  the  first  of  living  authorities  on 
such  a  subject.  Lord  Brougham,  thinks  that 
his  parliamentary  talents  were  underrated, 
and  that,  had  he  appeared  at  any  other  pe- 
riod, and  given  more  attention  to  the  prac- 
tice, '  there  is  little  chance  that  he  would 
have  been  eclipsed,  even  as  a  debater.'  This 
could  not  be  said  of  Mr.  Scott.  His  high 
reputation  for  legal  knowledge  ensured  at- 
tention when  he  spoke,  but  nothing  could 
be  worse  than  the  taste  and  style  of  his 
early  speeches. 

He  broke  ground  in  opposition  to  the 
famous  East  India  Bill,  and  began  with  his 
favorite  topic,  the  honesty  of  his  own  in- 
tentions, and  the  purity  of  his  own  con- 
science : — 

« He  spoke  in  respectful  terms  of  Lord  North, 
and  more  highly  still  of  Mr.  Fox ;  but  even  to 
Mr.  Fox  it  was  not  fitting  that  so  Tast  ao  in- 
fluence should  be  intrusted.  As  Brutus  9tiA 
of  Caesar — 
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-«*  b«  would  be  crowned ! 


How  that  might  change  hia  nature,~there'a  the 
question." 

It  was  an  aggravation  of  the  affliction  he  felt, 
that  the  cause  of  it  should  originaie  with  one 
to  whom  the  nation  had  so  long  looked  up;  a 
wound  from  him  was  doubly  painful.  Like 
Joab,  he  gave  the  shake  of  friendship,  but  the 
other  hand  held  a  dagger,  with  which  he  dis- 
patched the  constilution.  Here  Mr.  Scott,  af- 
ter an  apology  for  alluding  to  sacred  writ,  read 
from  the  book  of  Revelations  some  verses 
which  he  regarded  as  typical  of  the  intended 
innovations  in  the  affiurs  of  the  Bnglish  East 
India  Company :—^^ '  And  i  stood  upon  the 
fland  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out 
of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns.  And  Ihey 
worshipped  the  dragon  which  gave  power  un- 
to the  beast ;  and  they  worshipped  the  beast, 
saying,  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast?  who  is 
able  to  make  war  with  him  ?  And  there  was 
given  unto  him  a  mouth  flpeaking  great  things ; 
and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  continue  for- 
ty and  two  months.'  Here,"  said  Mr.  Scott, 
*^  I  believe  there  is  a  mistake  of  six  months— 
the  proposed  duration  of  the  bill  being  four 
years,  or  forty-eight  months. — *  And  he  caused 
all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free 
and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right 
hand,  or  in  their  Ibreheads.'— Here  pla^res, 
pensions,  and  peerages  are  clearly  marked 
out.— *  And  he  cried  mightily  with  a  strong 
voice,  saying,  Babylon  the  Great'— plainly  the 
East  India  Company-*  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and 
is  become  the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the 
hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  the  cage  of  every 
■nclean  and  hateful  btrd.' " 

He  read  a  passage  from  Thucydides  to 
prove  that  meu  are  more  irritated  by  injus- 
tice than  by  ?  iolence,  and  described  the 
counuy  crying  out  for  a  respite,  like  Des- 
demooa — 

*  Kill  me  to-morrow— let  me  live  to-night- 
Bat  half  an  hourf 

This  atraoge  jumble  was  well  quizzed  by 
Sheridaa,  and  Mr.  Scott  appears  to  have 
found  out  that  rhetorical  embellishment  was 
not  kia  line ;  for  his  subsequent  speeches 
are  less  ornate.  They  were  not  always 
plain,  however,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
and  he  wav  never  cured  of  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing of  his  conscience. 

In  the  squibs  of  the  period,  their  obscuri- 
ty forms  the  point  of  the  jokes  levelled  at 
him.  Thus,  among  the  pretended  transla- 
tions of  Lord  Belgrave's  famous  Greek  quo- 
tation,  the  following  couplet  was  attributed 
to  him : — 

•With  metaphyBic  art  his  apeech  he  planned, 
And  said— what  nobody  could  understaDd.' 


He  was  certainly  too  much  given  to  re- 
fining and  distinguishing;  but  a  lawyer 
speaking  principally  on  legal  subjects,  will 
frequently,  without  any  fault  of  his,  be  un- 
intelligible to  a  shifling  and  impatient  audi- 
ence like  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
opinion,  however,  was  always  duly  appreciat- 
ed, and  he  took  care  not  to  impair  its  value 
by  lending  it  for  party  purposes.  In  the  af- 
fair of  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  he  con- 
sidered the  high  bailiff  to  be  acting  contrary 
to  law  in  delaying  the  return,  and  said  so 
in  the  House.  Fox  showed  his  sense  of 
this  highly  commendable  act  of  candor,  by 
the  tone  of  respectful  courtesy  in  which  he 
invariably  alluded  to  him. 

In  1788,  Lord  Mansfield  resigneil  the 
Chief-Justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench; 
Lord  Kenyon,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  suc- 
ceeded him ;  Sir  R.  P.  Arden,  (Lord  Al- 
vanley,)  then  Attorney-General,  succeeded 
Lord  Kenyon  ;  the  Solicitor-General  (Mac- 
donald)  became  Attorney-General ;  and  the 
Solicitor-Generalship  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  (who  thereupon  became  Sir  John) 
Scott.  Thf5  story  goes  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  knighted ;  but  the  King  said,  '  Pooh, 
pooh !  you  must  be  served  like  the  rest,' 
and  knighted  him.  Mr.  Twiss  says  that  the 
ceremony  had  not  then  become  a  matter  of 
course,  and  that  he  was  really  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

The  value  of  such  a  coadjutor  was  soon 
experienced  by  Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  Regency 
debates  of  1789,  the  brunt  of  the  discussion 
was  sustained  by  the  Solicitor-General. 
Shortly  after  the  King's  recovery,  he  was 
requested  to  attend  at  Windsor,  and  in  the 
personal  interview  that  followed,  the  King 
told  him  '  he  had  no  other  business  with 
him  than  to  thank  him  for  the  affectionate 
fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to  him  when 
so  many  had  deserted  him  in  his  malady.' 
The  report  that  Lord  Thurlow  was  of  the 
number,  is  discountenanced  ■'in  the  '  Anec- 
dote Book.'  But  it  is  stated  that  several  of 
the  King's  friends  thought  it  very  desirable, 
for  the  King's  sake,  that  Lord  Thurlow 
should  continue  Chancellor,  and  possibly 
that  noble  person  thought  it  no  less  desira- 
ble for  his  own.  A  trifling  incident,  re- 
marked at  the  time,  was  calculated  to  excite 
suspicion.  When  one  of  tbe  Cabinet  Coun- 
cils, held  at  the  Queen's  house,  broke  up, 
and  the  ministers  rose  to  depart.  Lord 
Thurlow's  hat  was  missing.  After  a  fruit- 
less search  in  the  ordinary  place,  it  was 
brought  by  a  page,  who  said  he  had  found 
it  in  the  Prince's  apartment,  where  the 
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Chancellor,  it  seems,  had  lefl  it,  though  he 
had  no  ostensible  business  there,  and  had 
said  nothing  of  any  interview  with  the 
Prince.  The  report  also  derived  plausibility 
from  the  known  ill-will  between  Lord  Thur- 
low  and  Mr.  Pitt,  which  three  years  after- 
wards led  to  an  open  rupture,  and  narrowly 
missed  affecting  Lord  Eldon's  fortunes  very 
seriously. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  sent  for  him, 
and  said, '  Sir  John  Scott,  I  have  a  circum- 
stance to  mention  to  you,  which,  on  account 
of  your  personal  and  political  connexion 
with  Lord  Thurlow,  I  wish  you  should j$rs/ 
hear  from  myself.  Lord  Thurlow  and  I 
have  quarrelled,  and  I  have  signified  to  him. 
his  Majesty's  commands  that  he  should  re- 
sign the  Great  Seal.'  The  answer,  after  an 
expression  of  regret,  was, '  My  resolution  is 
formed .  I  owe  too  great  obi igat  ions  to  Lord 
Thurlow  to  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  act  in 
political  hostility  to  him,  and  I  have  too  long 
and  too  conscientioualy  acted  in  political 
connexion  with  you,  to  join  any  party  against 
you.  Nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to  resign 
my  office  as  Siolicitor-General,  and  to  make 
my  bow  to  the  House  of  Commons.'  AH  Mr. 
Pitt  could  do  was  to  persuade  him  to  delay 
acting  on  this  resolution  till  he  had  consult- 
ed Lord  Thurlow.  The  Chancellor,  after 
hearing  what  had  passed,  said,  '  Scott,  if 
there  be  any  thing  which  could  make  me 
regret  what  has  taken  place,  (and  I  do  not  re- 
pent it,)  it  would  be  that  you  should,  do  so 
ibolish  a  thing.'  He  added, '  I  did  not  think 
the  King  would  have  parted  with  me  so 
easily.  As  to  that  other  mtm,  he  has  done 
to  me  just  what  I  would  have  done  to  him, 
if  I  could.  It  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
from  party  motives,  at  this  moment  may 
overlook  your  pretensions;  but  sooner  or 
later  you  must  hold  the  Great  Seal.  I  know 
no  man  but  yourself  qualified  for  its  duties.' 

There  was  no  reason,  beyond  personal 
friendship,  why  the  Solicitor-General  should 
resign  with  the  Chancellor,  unless  the  Chan- 
cellor had  been  going  out  on  some  question 
of  principle,  on  which  the  Solicitor-General 
agreed  with  him.  Lord  Thurlow  was  not 
the  leader  of  a  political  party,  and  was 
merely  individually  offended  with  the  Pre- 
mier. Sir  John  Scott  kept  his  place,  and 
Lord  Loughborough  received  the  Great 
Seal,  to  Thurlow's  increased  umbrage,  who 
disliked  and  made  light  of  him.  Some  good 
stories^  illustrating  this,  are  told  in  the 
*  Anecdote  Book.' 

Once  when  Lord  Loughborough  was 
making  a  considerable  impressicMi  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  on  a  subject  which  Lord 
Thurlow  had  not  studied  in  detail,  the  Ut- 
ter was  heard  to  mutter, '  If  I  was  not  as 
lazy  as  a  toad  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  I 
could  kick  that  fellow  Loughborough  heels 
over  head  any  day  in. the  week.' 

Lo^d  Thurlow  told  George  IV.,  who  re- 
peated it  to  Lord  Eldon,  that  '  the  fellow 
(Lord  L.)  had  the  gift  of  the  gab  in  a  mar- 
vellous degree,  but  he  was  no  lawyer ' — ad- 
ding, '  In  the  House  of  Lords  I  get  Kenyon, 
or  somebody,  to  start  some  law  doctrine,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  fellow  must  get  «p 
to  answer  it,  and  then  I  leave  the  woolsack, 
and  give  him  such  a  thump  in  his  bread-bas- 
ket, that  he  cannot  recover  himself.'  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  comparing  the  two,  says,  'I 
never  heard  any  thing  from  bim  (Lough- 
borough) that  was  at  all  striking ;  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  sir,  it  is  when  you  come  ck»e 
to  a  man  in  conversation,  that  you  discover 
what  his  real  abilities  are.  To  make  a 
speech  in  a  public  assembly,  is  a  knack. 
Now,  I  honor  Thurlow,  sir ;  Thurlow  is  a 
fine  fellow ;  he  fairly  puts  his  mitut  to 
yours,' 

Early  in  I7U3,  Sir  Archibald  MacdonaJd 
became  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Sir  John  Scott  succeeded  him  as  Attorney- 
General.     From  this  period,  therefore,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Crown  prosecutions  de- 
volved upon  biro,  and  it  fell  to  his  lotto  in- 
stitute some  of  the  most  memorable ;  among 
others,  those  against  Hardy,  Home  Tooke» 
and  Thelwall.     The  result  is  well  known. 
They  all  failed ;  and  the  Attorney-General 
was  much  censured  at  the  time,  even  bjthe 
friends  of  the  Government,  for  preferring  a 
charge  of  High  Treason,  instead  of  indict- 
ing the  accused  for  Sedition.    The  defence 
is  twofold :  first,  that  such  of  the  judges  as 
were  privy-councillors,  and   were  present 
during  the  preliminary  inquiries,  (including 
the  Chief-Justice  who  tried  the  prisoners,) 
stated  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  parties 
were  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  secondly,  thai 
it  was  expedient  to  make  the  country  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  danger.     With  regard 
to  the  first  ground,  we  earnestly  wish,  for 
the  honor  of  British  justice,  it  had  been  sup- 
pressed, though  Chief-Justice  Eyre  fortu- 
nately did  not  consider  himself  bound  by 
his  extrajudicial  opinion.     With  regard  to 
the  second,  it  strikes  us  that  nearly  the 
same  disclosures  might  have  been  m*^  1^ 
is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Attorney- 
General  conducted  the  proceedings  wttb 
temper   and    forbearance.    Home  Tooke 
walked  up  to  him  in  Westminster  Ball  s 
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few  weeks  afterwards,  and  said, '  Let  me  | 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  | 
my  sense  of  your  humane  and  considerate 
conduct  during  the  late  trials.' 

At  the  end  of  his  speech  against  Home 
Tooke,  the  Attorney-General  fell  into  his 
habitual  error  of  justifying  his  character. 
*  It  is  the  little  inheritance  I  have  to  leave 
to  my  children,  and,  by  God's  help,  I  will 
leave  it  unimpaired.'  Here  he  shed  tears, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Court,  the 
Solicitor-General  (Mitford)  began  to  weep 
in  concert.  '  Just  look  at  Mitibrd,'  said  a 
bystander  to  Home  Tooke, '  what  on  earth 
is  he  crying  for  V  *  He  is  crying  to  think  of 
the  Utile  inheritance  Scott's  children  are 
likely  to  get.' 

The  populace  were  highly  excited,  and 
the  crown  counsel  had  regularly  to  run  the 
gauntlet  between  their  own  houses  and  the 
Old  Bailey.  One  evening  as  the  Attorney- 
General  was  about  to  leave  the  court.  Gar- 
row  said — '  Mr.  Attorney,  do  not  pass  that 
tall  man  at  the  end  of  the  table.'  '  Why  not 
pass  him  T'  asked  Law.  '  He  has  been  here 
the  whole  trial,'  replied  Garrow, '  with  his 
eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral.' *  I  will  pass  him,'  said  Law.  '  And 
so  will  I,'  said  Scott ;  '  happen  what  may, 
the  king's  Attorney-General  must  not  show 
a  white  feather.'  The  conclusion  must  be 
told  in  his  own  words : 

<I  went  and  left  them,  but  I  will  not  say  that 
I  did  not  give  a  little  look  over  my  shoalder  at 
the  man  with  the  slouched  hat,  as  I  passed 
him ;  however  he  did  me  no  harm,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time  unmolested.  The  mob 
kept  thickening  around  me  till  I  came  to  Fleet 
Street,  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  London  that  I 
had  to  pas«i  through,  ana  the  cries  began  to  be 
rather  threatening.  "  Down  with  him— now  is 
the  time,  lads— do  for  him*'— and  various  oth- 
ers, horrible  enough.  So  I  stood  up  and  spoke 
as  loud  as  I  could — '*  You  may  do  for  me  if 
you  like,  but  remember  there  will  be  another 
Attorney-General  before  eight  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning ;  the  King  will  not  allow  the  trials 
to  be  stopped  I"  Upon  this  one  man  shouted 
out — ''  Say  you  so  I  you  are  right  to  tell  us. 
Let's  mve  him  three  cheers,  lads !"  And  they 
actually  cheered  me,  and  I  got  safe  to  my  own 
door.  When  I  was  waiting  to  be  let  in,  I  felt 
a  little  queerish  at  seeing  close  to  me  the  iden- 
tical man  with  the  slouched  hat ;  and  I  believe 
I  gave  him  one  or  two  rather  suspicious  looks, 
tor  he  came  forward  and  said — '^  Sir  John,^ou 
need  not  be  afraid  of  me ;  every  night  since 
these  trials  commenced  I  have  seen  you  safe 
home  before  I  went  to  mv  own  home,  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  they  are  over ;  good- 
evening,  sir  I"  I  had  never  seen  the  man  be- 
fore.   I  afterwards  found  out  who  he  was,  (I 
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had  some  trouble  in  doing  so,  for  he  did  not 
ipakehimselfknown,)  and  I  took  care  he  should 
feel  my  gratitude.'*- [It  is  sUted  in  the  Law 
Magazine^  that  Lord  £ldon  had  once  done  an 
act  of  great  kindness  to  the  man's  father.] 

This  was  the  period  of  Erskine's  greatest 
triumph,  and  he  availed  himselfof  his  popu- 
larity to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  antago- 
nist. '  I  will  not  go  on  without  the  Attor- 
ney-General,' was  his  frequent  call  to  the 
mob,  as  they  crowded  around  his  carriage 
to  attend  him  home.  Some  years  after- 
wards he  was  relating,  in  Lord  Eldon's  pre- 
sence, how  his  horses  were  taken  out  by 
the  mob  at  the  conclusion  of  Hardy's  trial. 
'  Yes,'  added  Lord  Eldon, '  and  I  hear  you 
never  saw  more  of  them.'  The  laugh  was 
against  Erskine,  though  the  fact  may  be  re- 
garded as  apocryphal. 

In  1799,  the  Chief-Justiceship  of  the 
Common  Pleas  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Sir  J.  Eyre,  and  Sir  John  Scott  immedi- 
ately laid  claim  to  it.  Both  the  Chancellor 
(Lord  Loughborough)  and  Mr.  Pitt  wished 
to  give  it  to  Sir  R.  P.  Arden,  (Lord  Alvan- 
ley,)  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
was  also  unwilling  to  lose  a  valuable  sup- 
porter in  Parliament.  '  The  difficulties  were 
at  length  overcome — Mr.  Pitt  agreeing,  if, 
with  the  Chief-Justiceship,  I  would,  as  Lord 
Camden  did,  go  into  the  House  of  Lords  as 
a  peer ;  and  the  King  consented,  provided 
that  I  would  promise  not  to  refuse  the  Great 
Seal  when  he  might  call  upon  me  to  accept 
it.'  No  conditions  could  be  more  flatter- 
ing. He  was  made  a  Sergeant  (a  necessa- 
ry preliminary  to  a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  a 
Court  of  Common  Law)  on  the  16th  July, 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  17th, 
created  Baron  Eldon  of  Eldon  on  the  18th, 
and  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  on  the  19th.  It  was  then  customary 
for  the  Judges  to  wear  powdered  bush- 
wigs  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  costume. 
This  fretted  Lady  Eldon,  who  was  justly 
proud  of  her  husband's  good  looks,  and,  by 
her  persuasion,  he  applied  to  George  III. 

*  An  incident  of  the  Bsme  sort  oeoarred  to  th« 
Duko  of  Wellington,  when  BMsiled  by  a  mob,  on 
his  return  from  the  Tower,  during  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  Reform  Bill.  A  young  man  in 
a  gig,  or  taxed-cart,  kept  close  to  the  Dnke't 
hone  the  whole  way  through  the  city,  in  rach  a 
manner  as  completely  to  guard  one  ride.  He  never 
once  looked  up,  nor  had  the  air  or  manner  of  one 
who  was  doing  any  thing  out  of  the  way ;  end 
we  understand  be  remains  to  this  day  unknown, 
tbouah  the  greatest  disgrace'that  could  have  lallen 
on  toe  nation  was,  m  all  human  probability, 
averted  by  him. 
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for  a  dispensation,  on  the  plea  of  headache. 
'  No,  nol'  said  the  monarch,  '  I  will  havje 
no  innovations  in  my  time.'  Lord  Eidon 
then  urged  that  wigs  were  in  point  of  fact 
the  innovation,  not  having  been  worn  by 
the  Judges  of  the  olden  time.  '  True,'  re- 
joined the  King,  '  and  you  may  do  as  they 
did,  if  you  like — though  they  certainly  had 
no  wigs,  yet  they  wore  their  beards.'* 

Sir  John  Scott's  annual  emoluments  at 
the  bar,  during  the  six  years  he  was  Attor- 
ney-General,   varied     from     ^10,000     to 
<£12,000.     In   the  most  productive   year, 
(1796,)  they  amounted  to  ^12,140.     The 
circuit  gains  are  small,  and  he  was  never 
esteemed  a  first  rate  nisi  prius  advocate. 
The  year  before  he  became  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, his  fees  exceeded  .£8000 ;  so  that  he 
mast  have  made  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
private  practice,  with  the  view  of  giving  his 
full  attention  to  the  business  of  the  crown. 
Much  larger  professional  incomes  have  been 
made  of  late  years.   The  late  Lord  Aliinger 
has  been  heard  to  sav,  that  he  received  in 
one  year,  afler  he  became  Attorney-General, 
more  than  ^18,000 ;  and  the  present  At- 
torney-General is  supposed  to  have  exceed- 
ed that  sum  before  he  attained  his  present 
rank.     The  office  of  Attorney-General  is 
now  understood  to  be   worth   <£  1 2,000  a- 
year,  independent  of  private  practice.    The 
fees  payable  on  patents  will  go  far  towards 
accounting  for  the  recent  increase.     The 
change  during  the  eighteenth  century  was 
much  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Roger  North  tells  us,  that  in  Charles  IL's 
reign  '  the  Attorney's  place  was  (with  his 
practice)  near  .£7000  per  annum,  and  the 
cushion  of  the  Common  Pleas  not  above 
.£4000.'      Mr.    Barrington    says,    (1795) 
'  there  is  a  common  tradition  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke's  gains  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
equalled  those  of  a  modern  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ;  and  it  appears  from  Bacon's  works, 
that  he  made  <£6000  a-year  as  Attorney- 
General.     Brownlow,  a  Prothonotary  of  the 

*  In  the  portraits  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and 
ether  Judgei  of  hia  time,  hung  ap  in  the  Courtaat 
Guidhall,  they  are  represented  with  bearda  and 
akull-capa ;  bat  these  portraits  are  not  much  bet- 
ter painted  than  the  portraits  of  the  Scottish  kings 
at  Holyrood,  and  may  not  be  entitled  to  rank 
higher  as  authorities.  The  powdered  wig  gradu- 
ally degenerated  into  an  ordinary  flaxen  one ; 
even  that  began  to  he  left  oflT  about  twenty  years 
•go ;  and,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Little- 
dale,  not  a  single  Judge  is  distinguishable  in  a 
drawing-room  from  the  ordinary  mob  of  gentle* 
men  by  his  dress.  Bishops  are  degenerating  in 
the  aame  manner. 


[Apeil, 

Common  Pleas  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, received  .£6000  per  annum.  '  I  re- 
ceived this  account  from  one  who  had  ex- 
amined Browulow's  books,  and  who  also  in- 
formed roe  that  Brownlow  used  to  close  the 
profits  of  the  year  with  laus  Deo,  and  when 
they  happened  to  be  extraordinary,  miixima 
laus  Deo,** 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Thomas  More 
told  his  son-in-4aw  and  biographer,  (Ro- 
per,) that  he  made  about  ^£400  a-year  by 
his  profession, '  with  a  good  conscience  ;* 
and  in  Seward's  Anecdotes  we  find,  'roj 
lord  (Sir  M.  Hale)  said,  that  <£1000  a-year 
was  a  great  deal  for  any  common  lawyer  to 
get,  and  Mr.  Barrington  said,  that  Mr. 
Winnington  did  make  ^000  per  year  by 
it.  My  lord  answered,  that  Mr.  Winning- 
ton  made  great  advantage  by  bis  city  prac- 
tice, but  did  not  believe  be  made  so  mttch 
of  it.' 

Lord  Eldon  continued  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  from* July  1799  to  April 
1801.  This  was  the  brightest  period  of  his 
judicial  career.  When  he  sat  with  his 
brethren  in  Banc,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
pace  with  them ;  and  when  he  sat  at  nisi 
prius  by  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  decide 
upon  the  instant.  His  tendency  to  hesi- 
tate, therefore,  did  not  become  manifest ; 
while  his  learning,  penetration,  temper  and 
sagacity,  might  eventually  have  made  him» 
what  Lord  Kenyon,  on  hearing  of  the  ap* 
pointment,  said  he  would  be — as  consum- 
mate a  Judge  as  ever  sat  in  judgment.  It 
was  also  the  happiest  period.  '  How  I  did 
love  that  court!'  is  his  parenthetical  ex- 
clamation in  the  '  Anecdote  Book ;'  and 
once,  during  a  walk  with  Mr.  Farrer,  afler 
comparing  the  harassing  duties  of  the  Chan* 
cellorship  with  the  quiet  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  em- 
phatically adjured  his  companion  never  to 
aspire  to  the  Great  Seal — a  curious  piece 
of  advice  to  a  young  barrister. 

Early  in  1801,  when  Mr.  Pitt's  resigns* 
tion  was  anticipated,  it  was  understood  thai 
Lord  Eldon  was  to  succeed  Lord  Lough- 
borough as  Chancellor;  but  Lord  Eldon 
maintained  a  cautious  reserve  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  he  justifies  by  an  anecdote. 
Lord  Walsingham,  the  son  of  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  de  Grey,  told  me  that  his  father,  the 
Chief-Justice,  gave  a  dinner  to  bis  family 
and  friends,  on  account  of  his  going  to 
have  the  Great  Seal   as  Chancellor  next 

**  Obgervations  antkemore  Jneieni  Simimtes.    By 
tfae  Hon.  Danes  Barringtos.    4to.    P.  509. 
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morning,  but  that  in  the  interim,  between 
the  dinner  and  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bathurst,  it  was  determined,  should  be 
Chancellor,  and  received  the  seal.' 

The  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  him  on 
the  14th  April,  1801.  He  used  to  say  he 
was  the  King's  Chancellor,  not  the  Minis- 
ter's. '  I  do  not  know  what  made  George 
the  Third  so  fond  of  me,  but  he  ufas  fond 
of  me.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  manner  in 
which  he  gave  me  the  seals?  When  1 
went  to  him  he  had  his  coat  buttoned  thus, 
(one  or  two  buttons  fastened  at  the  lower 
part,)  and  putting  his  right  hand  within, 
he  drew  them  from  out  the  left  side,  say- 
i^g*  **  I  S>v®  them  to  you  from  my  heart."  ' 
It  is  remarkable  that  George  the  Fourth, 
who,  as  he  confessed,  began  by  hating 
Lord  Eldon,  ended  by  becoming  as  much 
attached  to  him  as  George  the  Third.  '  On 
Monday,'  says  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  letter  to 
his  grandson  describing  his  final  resigna- 
tion, your  grandfather  attended  with  the 
rest  of  the  ministers  to  give  up  the  seals  of 
office,  and  was,  of  course,  called  in  first. 
The  King  was  so  much  affected  that  very 
little  passed  :  but  he  threw  his  arms  round 
your  grandfather's  neck  and  shed  tears.' 

That  resignation  took  place  in  April  30, 
1827,  on  the  formation  of  Mr.  Canning's 
government.  After  allowing  for  the  seces- 
sion during  the  Whig  government  in 
1806-7,  it  appears  that  Lord  Eldon  held 
the  Great  Seal  twenty-four  years,  ten 
months,  and  twenty-three  days — a  longer 
period  than  any  other  Chancellor  ever  held 
it.  It  is  strange  therefore,  that  his  retire- 
ment elicited  no  address  or  testimonial 
from  the  bar,  to  whom  he  was  uniformly 
courteous.  An  address  was  presented  by 
the  Masters  in  Chancery ;  but  its  value  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  a  sentence  in  the 
answer : — '  Lord  Eldon  reflects  with  great 
pleasure  upon  the  fact,  that  he  has  given  to 
the  public  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  all 
these  gentlemen.' 

It  is  undeniable  that  Lord  Eldon  pos- 
sessed Judicial  qualities  of  a  very  high  or- 
der. They  are  thus  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Abercromby,  (now  Lord  Dunfermline,)  so 
long  ago  as  June  1828 :  '  He  expressed  his 
belief  that  no  man  could  be  more  conscien- 
tiously inclined  to  give  a  correct  judgment 
than  Lord  Eldon;  and  declared  himself 
willing  to  admit  that  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  was  an  individual  gifted  with  the  most 
extraordinary  acuteness  of  intellect — that 
he  possessed  a  most  profound  knowledge  of 
law — that  he  enjoyed  a  most  astonishing  | 
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memory-— and  that  he  was  endowed  with  a 
surprisingly  correct  and  discriminating 
judgment.' 

We  quote  this  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  very  great   wish  even   at  that    time, 
among  his  warmest  political  adversaries,  to 
run  him  down.     Conscientiousness,  extra- 
ordinary acuteness  of  intellect,  profound 
knowledge  of   law,   astonishing   memory, 
correct  and  discriminating  judgment — what 
more  can  be  demanded  in  a  Judge? — is 
the  first  question  that   suggests  itself,    as 
we  glance  over  this  splendid  list  of  qual- 
ities; but,  on  looking  a  second  time,  we 
become  aware  that  a  material  one  is  want- 
ing— one  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
effective  application  of  the  rest.      That 
quality  was  decision.     Pascal  says  that  a 
single  additional  grain  of  matter  in  Crom- 
well's sensorium  might  have  destroyed  his 
characteristic  energy,  and  prevented  him 
from  attaining  to  greatness :  this  additional 
grain  had  unluckily  got  into  Lord  Eldon's. 
"The  good  fairy  had  showered  most  of  her 
choicest  intellectual  gifts  upon  his  head, 
when  the  wicked   fairy  dashed  them   all 
with  the  prophetic  denunciation,  Ikou  skalt 
doubt.     And  doubt  he  did,  with  a  tenacity, 
ingenuity,  and  refinement,  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  mind.     He  loved  an  if  as 
much  as  Tristram  Shandy  hated  one.     At 
the  bar,  he  lost  all  his  opinion-giving  busi- 
ness, by  his  attachment  to  this  little  word  ; 
on  the  bench,  he  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to 
neutralize  his  utility  by  means  of  it.     In 
allusion  to  Lord  Erskine's  fondness  for  the 
first  person  singular,  the  wits  of  the  '  Anti- 
jacobin  '  apologized  for  not  reporting  the 
whole  of  one  of  his  speeches,  because  the 
printer  had  no  i's  left — they  might  have 
apologized  for  not  reporting  Lord  Eldon's 
judgments  for  want  of  types  to  print  his  in- 
numerable ifs,  butSf  and  thoughs.     As  he 
grew  older,  he  grew  worse ;   and,  latterly, 
there  was  hardly  any  chance  of  getting  him 
to  utter  a  sentence  without  a  saving  clause. 
The  existence  of  this  tendency  is  noto- 
rious, but  its  peculiar  mode  of  operating  is 
less  known ;  and  we  will  therefore  illustrate 
it  by  an   example.     We  quote  from   Sir 
Samuel  Romilly's  '  Diary.' — 

'  Of  this  case,  (the  name  is  no^  material,) 
which  had  been  argued  before  the  long  va- 
cation, the  Lord  Chancellor  said  to-day  that 
he  had  read  all  the  evidence  over  three  se- 
veral times,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that 
there  was  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  his  di- 
recting an  issue,  but  that  as  it  was  the  case 
of  a  pauper,  he  would  go  over  all  the  ev^ 
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dence  once  more;  and  for  that  purpose  he  i  when  party  politios  ran   high^^uotes   the 
directed  the  cause  to  stand  over  generally  I  strongest  passages  apart  from  the  context — 


without  appointing  any  time  for  his  final 
determination.  He  thus  condemns  all  the  oth- 
er impatient  suitors  to  continue  waiting,  in 
anxious  expectation  of  having  their  causes 
decided,  till  he  shall  have  made  himself  (juite 
sure,  hy  another  persual  of  the  depositions, 
that  he  has  not  been  already  three  times 
mistaken.' 

Sir  Samuel  observes  that  this  habit  was 
the  more  provoking,  because  Lord  Eldon 
was  hardly  ever  known  to  differ  from  his 
first  impression.  So  well  was  this  under- 
stood, that  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  par- 
ties to  settle  causes  out  of  court,  so  soon  as 
his  impression  could  be  collected.  This, 
however,  was  no  easy  matter.  What,  for 
example,  could  be  collected  from  the  follow- 
ing ? — '  His  Lordship  said,  that  he  would 
not  say,  that,  upon  the  evidence  without 
the  answers,  he  should  not  have  had  so  much 
doubt  whether  he  ought  not  to  rectify  the 
agreement,  as  to  take  more  time  to  consider 
whether  the  bill  should  be  dismissed.'-— 
The  Marquis  of  Townshend  v.  Strongroom, 
6  Ves,  Jun,,  p.  328. 

Such  modes  of  conduct  and  expression 
are  extremely  inconvenient  to  suitors ;  but 
Mr.  Twiss  has  convinced  himself,  and  is 
resolved  to  convince  the  world,  that  Lord 
Eldon  will  go  down  to  posterity   with  his 
judgments,  like  Napoleon  with  his  Code, 
(though  hardly,  we  fancy,  in  his  hand;) 
and  they  are  boldly  proposed  as  the  touch- 
stone of  his  fame.     In   a  passage  which 
we  quote  for  another  reason,  Mr.  Twiss, 
after  citing  Mr.  Abercromby's  testimony  as 
above,    proceeds  : — '  Such    acknowledge- 
ments (and  they  are  frequent  in  the  de- 
bates from  1823  to   1827)  take  away  from 
his  defenders  all  necessity,  nay,  almost  all 
excuse,  for  indulging  in  the  details  of  pan- 
egyric.    He  can  have  no  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  voucher  than  the  reluctant 
candor  of  his  adversaries.      But  it  is  not 
alone  upon  contemporary  testimonials  that 
his.  judicial  fame  will  rest.     The  usefulness 
of  a  judge  does  not  cease  with  his  employ- 
ment :  his  judgments  survive  to  succeeding 
times  as  lights  and  landmarks;  and  with 
them  his  reputation  endures.     By  such  re- 
mains, th^  lawyers  of  future  days  will  form 
their  estimate  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.' 

Instead,  however,  of  going  to  them  at 
once,  Mr.  Twiss,  by  way  of  giving  us  a 
specimen  of  willing  candor,  goes  first  to  a 
Number  of  this  Journal,  published  more 
than  twenty-one  years  ago,  (October  1823J 


makes  them  the  subject  of  a  commentary — 
says  nothing  of  a  later  Article  written  in  a 
most  conciliatory  spirit — and  would  fain 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that  we  were 
guilty  of  an  illiberal  attack,  and  that  he  has 
fairly  answered  us. 

It  is  told  of  Sheridan,  that  on  some  oe- 
caaion  when  his  conduct  had  been  misrep- 
resented, he  was  advised  to  set  himself 
right  with  the  public.  In  order  to  pave  the 
way,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  newspar 
pers  under  a  feigned  name,  pointedly  re- 
stating the  charge ;  but,  as  soon  as  be  had 
gone  thus  far,  his  habitual  carelessness 
came  over  him,  and  the  letter  was  left  un- 
answered. Mr.  Twiss  has  done  ibr  Lord 
Eldon  pretty  nearly  what  Sheridan  did  Ibr 
himself;  the  only  difference  being,  that 
Sheridan  did  not  attempt  an  answer,  and 
Mr.  Twiss  has  attempted  one  in  vain.  Bat 
the  policy  of  such  a  course  is  always  doabt> 
ful  when  so  long  a  period  has  elapsed.  It  is 
never  wise  to  pin  an  adversary  to  the  pre- 
cise expressions  uttered  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  dispute ;  and  the  party  whose 
defence  is  undertaken  on  this  principle,  is 
pretty  sure  to  find  himself  in  the  condition 
of  the  boy  in  Don  Quixote,  who  got  a  se- 
cond thrashing  in  consequence  of  the 
Knight's  interference  in  his  behalf. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  prevent  any  thing 
of  this  sort  from  occurring  in  the  present 
instance ;  but  we  cannot  ulow  Mr.  Twiss 
to  triumph  over  a    highly    distinguished 
contributor,  whom  he  names.     He  begins 
by  impugning  our  authority.     We  spoke,  it 
seems, '  of  that  laboratory  called  Mr.  Ve- 
sey's  Junior's  Reports,  comprised  as  it  -is, 
within  the  yerj  moderate  compass  of  eig-kr 
teen  solid  octavos,'  and  Mr.  Twiss  thinks  he 
now  has  us  on  the  hip.     Every  equity  prac- 
titioner, he  says,  knows  that  there  are  fime* 
teen ;  therefore  you  are  not  a  good  and  tme 
barister  at  all,  or  not  conversant  with  equi- 
ty business.     '  In  either  case,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  criticisms,  if  they  are  to  have  any 
weight,  must  derive  it  from  something  more 
than  the  mere  authority  of  the  writer.'     To 
be  sure  they  must.     Testimony  (as  he 
might  read  in  Bacon)  is  like  an  arrow  shot 
from  a  longbow ;  the  force  of  it  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it. 
Argument  is  like  an  arrow  from  a  cross- 
bow, which  has  equal  force,  though  shot  bjr 
a  child.    Reviewers,  writing  anonyraocudy, 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  crossbow 

men.    Bat  it  harts  our  feelings  to  be  a6> 
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cased  of  ignorance.  Let  us  see,  then,  how 
this  weighty  matter  stands.  Eighteen  vol- 
umes of  Vesey  were  completed  in  1617 ; 
and  it  stood  as  an  eighteen  volume  compli- 
ation  until  1822,  when  another  volume  ap- 
peared. What  more  natural  than,  writing 
popularly,  to  speak  of  it  as  an  eighteen  vol- 
ume book  in  1823  ? — just  as  many  of  us 
went  on  speaking  of  the  twelve  judges  of 
England,  long  after  they  had  become  the 
fifteen. 

This  slip  (if  it  be  one)  would  hardly  a^ 
feet  our  testimony,  did  we  wish  to  be  re- 
ceived as  witnesses;  and,  at  any  rate,  our 
testimony  would  go  as  far  as  that  of  the 
witnesses  adduced  against  us  by  Mr.  Twiss ; 
who  actually  attempts  to  bear  us  down  by 
the  testimony  of  dedications,  addressed  to 
Lord  Eldon,  during  his  Chancellorship,  by 
practising  Barristers  1  We  shall  next  have 
dedications  froln  courtiers  cited  to  prove 
the  virtues  of  princes,  or  amatory  verses 
to  prove  that  all  the  famous  beauties  were 
as  virtuous  as  they  were  beautiful.  When 
a  practising  Barrister  dedicates  to  a  reign- 
ing Chancellor,  he  means  to  flatter;  and 
the  most  effective  flattery  is  to  praise  a  per- 
son for  qualities  which  he  or  she  ought  to 
have,  or  pretends  to,  and  has  not.  If  a  re- 
spectable man  of  letters  had  told  Madame 
de  Sta^l  that  her  "  Germany  "  was  a  great 
work,  she  would  have  turned  from  him  with 
a  sneer ;  but,  by  alluding  to  her  feminine 
fascinations,  the  veriest  coxcomb  might 
have  become  her  oracle.  It  would  have 
been  a  hazardous  feat  to  commend  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  for  his  statesmanship ;  but  a 
judicious  compliment  to  his  tragedy  might 
have  earned  a  pension  or  a  place.  Just  so. 
Lord  Eldon  did  not  want  learned  gentlemen 
to  tell  him  that  he  possessed  vast  learning, 
(which  he  knew  as  well  as  they  did,)  but  to 
compliment  him  on  having  recast  and  sys- 
tematized the  doctrines  of  equity. 

Such  testimony,  therefore,  goes  for  very 
little,  despite  of  the  high  professional  repu- 
tation of  the  writers ;  and  the  question  must 
be  decided  by  the  actual  contents  of  the 
nineteen  volumes,  (be  the  same  more  or 
less,*)  and  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  other  vol- 
umes of  reports,  in  which  Lord  Eldon's 
judgments  lie,  like  Egyptian  mummies, 
embalmed  in  a  multitude  of  artfully  contriv- 
ed folds  and  wrappers. 

**  We  beg  Mr.  Twin  to  mark  thie  taring  clause, 
lor  the  editton  now  in  lue,  including  the  index, 
eonaiats  of  twenty  volomea;  and  the  firat  fire  are 
filled  with  caaea  decided  prior  to  Lord  Eidon'a 
Chanoellorahip. 
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*  Very  few  words  (says  Mr.  Twiss)  will 
sufiice  upon  the  style  in  which  his  judg- 
ments are  worded.  It  may  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted that,  as  literary  compositions,  they 
are  faulty  enough — ^inconveniently  paren- 
thetical, and  over-abundant  in  limitations 
and  qualifications.'  Considering  from  what 
quarter  this  admission  comes,  it  goes  far  to 
establish  the  entire  charge.  The  distinc- 
tion 'as  literary  compositions,'  (a  new 
mode  of  viewing  them,)  is  a  distinction 
without  a  diflference ;  and  over-abundance 
in  limitations  and  qualifications  is  not  a 
mere  fault  in  •style.  But  it  is  where  he  is 
driven  to  his  proof,  that  Mr.  Twiss's  fail- 
ure becomes  most  manifest ;  not  fit>m  any 
lack  of  research  or  knowledge,  but  because, 
out  of  the  whole  of  the  thirty  and  odd  vol- 
umes containing  Lord  Eldon's  judgments, 
only  five  or  six  judgments  capable  (even  in 
the  biographer's  opinion)  of  standing  mua^ 
ter,  can  be  produced ;  and  these  six  were 
described  by  anticipation  in  the  very  arti- 
cle they  are  now  presented  to  refute : — 
'  Examples,  we  do  not  deny,  might  be  select- 
ed in  abundance,  of  a  dissection  of  facts  in- 
genious, skilful,  subtle  in  the  extreme,  and, 
which  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  of  a 
most  cautious  balancing  and  learned  dis- 
cussion of  preceding  authorities,  implying  a 
suspicion  of  their  correctness,  and  casting 
a  doubt  alike  over  them  and  the  decision 
which  is  about  to  be  pronounced.  But  of 
a  clear,  unreserved,  definite  exhibition  of 
general  principles,  and  of  what  the  law  is, 
the  faithful  mirror  of  Messrs.  Vesey  and 
Co.  holds  up  no  portrait,  because  the  orig- 
inal does  not  exist.'* 

Mr.  Twiss  should  refer  us  to  an  occa- 
sional judgment  or  two,  like  the  best  known 
of  Lord  Stowell's,  or  else  to  a  series  of 
judgmenu,  like  the  whole  of  Lord  Redes- 
dale's  or  Lord  Cottenham's — ^plain,  clear, 
practical,  and  satisfactory ;  the  obvious  pro- 

*  Sea  thia  Journal,  vol.  xxxiz.  p.  850.  Mr. 
Twiaa  omits  thia  passage,  which  forma  the  con- 
conclusion  of  the  paragraph  he  quotes,  aa  well  an 
the  commencement,  which  runs  thus :  ■  That  hia 
lordship  is  a  great  and  learned  lawyer— that  he 
possesses  a  most  subtle  and  refined  underatanding, 
and  unites,  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pen- 
etration and  aagacity,  a  singular  patience  and 
eircnmapectioD  in  forming  hia  deeiaiona,  will  be 
admitted,  we  anppoae,  by  all  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  judicial  office.  But  it  would  be  dilBcult,  w« 
conceive,  on  the  other  hand  to  deny,'  dke.  Mr. 
Twiaa  begina:  « It  would  bediffiovlt,'  Ac.  I>oea 
Mr.  Twiaa  remember  the  manner  in  which  Zad- 
ig'a  verses  in  praiae  of  the  King  of  Babylon  were 
converted  into  a  libel  ? 
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duct  of  a  mind  par  negotiis  neque  supra, 
amply  supplied  with  general  principles,  and 
saturated  with  the  peculiar  learning  of 
equity.  He  cannot  do  this.  Still  less  (to 
revert  a  moment  to  the  broad  objection  of 
delay)  can  he  lay  the  blame  on  the  system, 
and  so  excuse  the  judge  without  accusing 
the  legislator.  Lord  Eldon  might  have 
carried  any  measure  of  legal  reform  as  ea- 
sily as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  carried  Catholic  Emancipation. 
In  his  own  court,  he  might  have  played  the 
part  of  Hercules  in  the  Augean  stable ;  but 
he  preferred  to  sit  among  the  accumulations 
of  dirt  and  rubbish,  and  looked  with  mark- 
ed disfavor  on  all  who  approached  to  med- 
dle with  them. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  will  do  more  for 
Lord  Eldon's  private,  than  for  his  public 
character.  It  shows  him  possessed  of  many 
amiable  and  attractive  qualities ;  numerous 
acts  of  generosity,  some  amounting  to  mu- 
nificence, refute  the  popular  notion  of  his 
avarice,  which  had  got  abroad  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  wife's  thrifty  housekeeping ; 
his  demeanor  appears  to  have  been  uniform- 
ly upright  and  manly,  as  well  as  courte- 
ous;* and  notwithstanding  our  rooted  an- 
tipathy to  Charles  Surfaces  of  all  sorts,  we 
are  ready  to  believe  that  he  was  honest,  as 
this  world  goes,  though  eternally  talking 
about  his  honesty.  But  Mr.  Twiss  must 
not  claim  an  exalted  place  for  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  among  the  magnates  of 
intellect,  or  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
There  was  nothing  grand  in  his  genius,  el- 
vated  in  his  views,  comprehensive  in  his 
benevolence,  or  far-sighted  in  his  policy. 
He  has  not  left  a  sentence  which  any  one 
but  a  technical  lawyer  would  care  to  read  ; 
and  not  a  single  measure  of  enlightened  or 
largely  useful  legislation  is  associated  with 
his  name,  except  as  an  opponent.  As  for 
his  statesmanship,  the  elaborate  panegyric, 
forming  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Twiss's 
first  chapter,  proceeds  on  a  most  gratuitous 
assumption.  Mr.  Twiss  here  assigns  to 
Lord  EUdon  the  sort  of  influence  which 
was  exercised  (for  good  or  evil)  by  Burke 
and  Pitt.     It  was  Burke  who  furnished  the 


*  Sir  John  Seott  used  to  be  a  great  deal  at  my 
hoofe<  I  law  much  of  him  then,  and  it  ii  no 
more  than  bit  due  to  say,  that,  when  he  was  So- 
licitor and  Attorney-General  under  Pitt,  he  never 
fkwned  and  flattered  aa  aome  did,  but  always 
•saomed  the  tone  and  atatioa  of  a  man  who  was 
conscious  that  he  muat  show  he  respects  himself, 
if  he  wishes  to  he  respected  by  others.'— (Lffs  of 
HTObeffiree^  yol.  v.  p.  214.) 
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philosophy  by  which  a  halo  was,  for  a  pe- 
riod, thrown  round  ancient  establishments. 
It  was  Pitt  who  formed  the  great  continent- 
al and  party  league  for  their  defence.— 
Lord  Eldon  was  simply  one  of  the  four  or 
five  statesmen  who  trod  haudpassibus  esquis 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  prototype.  He  did 
effective  service  in  consolidating  a  Cabi- 
net or  two,  but  he  never  exercised  an  inde- 
pendent sway  over  the  Councils  of  the  na- 
tion, (whatever  he  might  have  done  in  the 
King's  closet ;)  nor  ever  led  more  than  a 
section  of  the  Tory  party,  and  it  was  for- 
tunate for  the  empire  that  he  did  not.  '  A 
few  drops  more  of  Eldonine,  and  we  should 
have  had  the  People's  Charter.'* 

It  is  going  far  enough  to  call  Lord  Eldon 
a  great  lawyer;  but  to  call  him  a  great 
man,  or  assign  him  the  honors  paid  to  those 
who  have  performed  lioble  actions,  produc- 
ed immortal  works,  or  conferred  lastiog 
benefits  on  mankind,  is  to  degrade  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  excellence,  and  to  canker 
public  virtue  in  the  bud.  There  are  re- 
wards of  a  different  order  set  apart  for 
those  who  work  for  present  objects,  and 
present  pay.  To  a  fair  share  of  these  he 
was  entitled,  and  he  had  it.  His  Earldom, 
his  half  million,  and  his  '  one  cheer  more.' 
were  enough  in  all  conscience  for  such  ser- 
vices as  his,  even  though  the  '  one  cheer 
more '  should  not  be  caught  up  and  echoed 
back  by  posterity. 
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From  Uie  Now  Moptlily  M*|*^ii>t. 

This  first  ball  at  the  Baden  rooms 
proved  almost  as  important  to  some  of  the 
parties  present  as  the  most  ardent-minded 
among  them  could  have  anticipated;  for 
impressions  were  made,  and  what  was  more 
important  still,  purposes  were  decided  od, 
which  really  did  **  influence  ike  future 
destiny**  of  more  than  one  of  the  persons 
present  at  it.  This  last  result,  at  least,  is 
found  to  ensue  upon  such  occasions  less 
frequently  than  is  predicated  by  the  ma- 
jority of  youthful  males  and  females,  while 
arming  themselves  for  the  gay  arena  in 
which  eyes  are  to  do  battle  with  eyes,  and 
hearts  are  to  be  lost  and  won. 

*  Qicarterly  Review^  vol.  Uxiii.  p.  54S.|  Ms 
wss  Dot  so  much  as  coosulted  on  the  fonnstioo 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  govermnent  in  1838. 
(See  The  Ltfe^  yoI.  iii.  oh.  ii.) 
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In  the  first  place  the  young  Lord  Lyn- 
berry  left  the  brilliant  scene  altogether  a 
different  man  from  what  he  was  when  he 
approached  it;  for  then  he  had  only  felt, 
as  he  had  often  done  before,  that  he  was 
about  to  meet  the  very  loveliest  creature 
that  ever  existed — one  for  whose  dear  sake 
he  had  already  spent  hours  in  scrawling 
upon  every  scrap  of  paper  that  came  in  his 
way,  "  Bertha,  Viscountess  Lynberry," 
and  sometimes  "  Bertha,  Coontess  South- 
town  ;"  but  ere  he  quitted  it,  his  feelings 
had  undergone  a  most  surprising  revolu- 
tion. And  Bertha,  too,  had  changed  her 
mind  about  many  matters.  But  of  this 
anon.  Some  details  of  this  important 
evening's  adventures  must  perforce  be 
given,  in  order  to  make  the  subsequent 
pages  intelligible;  but  it  shall  be  done  with 
all  possible  brevity,  for  nothing  is  more 
beguiling  to  the  compilers  of  such  chron- 
icles as  the  present,  than  the  having  to  re- 
late the  petty  adventures  of  an  important 
ball ;  page  after  page  runs  from  under  the 
too  faithful  pen,  till  a  whole  chapter  is 
found  all  too  short  to  contain  them. 

The  dance  over,  for  which  the  young 
ladies  of  our  travelling  party  were  so 
happily  provided  with  partners  in  the  last 
chapter,  the  following  changes  took  place 
before  the  next  began.  Lord  Lynberry, 
though  still  stedfastly  determined  that 
Bertha  Harrington  should  be  converted 
into  Lady  Lynberry  as  soon  as  he  could 
possibly  arrange  the  necessary  prelimi- 
naries, was  nevertheless  rather  disagreeably 
awakened  to  the  conviction  that  as  yet  she 
was  not  so  distractedly  in  love  with  him  as 
it  was  natural  to  expect  she  should  be. 
The  reason  for  this  however  was,  he 
thought,  obvious.  He  found  that  as  yet 
they  had  no  subjects  of  conversation  equally 
interesting  to  both.  This  of  course  would 
be  remedied  as  soon  as  he  should  begin  to 
speak  to  her  openly  of  the  unchangeable 
passion  she  had  inspired,  and  of  the  de- 
lightful plans  for  future  happiness  which 
were  opened  before  them  both  in  conse- 
quence. But  at  present  he  was  quite  con- 
scious that  nothing  which  he  had  been  able 
to  think  of  in  the  way  of  amusing  conver- 
sation, had  been  in  the  least  degree  suc- 
cessful. It  was  so  evident  from  the  very 
first  moment  that  they  stood  up  together 
that  she  was  extremely  embarrassed  as  to 
where  she  was  to  take  her  place,  when  she 
ought  to  begin,  and  so  forth,  that  he  began 
to  suspect,  what  the  first  volunteer  speech 
she  addressed  to  him  avowed,  namely,  that 
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this  was  the  first  ball  at  which  she  had  ap- 
peared, and  this  enabled  him  to  account  for 
her  cold  manner  and  persevering  silence, 
without  very  deeply  wounding  his  vanity ; 
so  he  gently  pressed  her  hand  as  he  placed 
her  beside  her  bulky  chaperon,  and  threw  a 
vast  deal  of  tenderness  into  his  eyes,  as  he 
expressed  his  hope  that  this  was  not  the 
last  dance  they  were  to  enjoy  together  that 
evening.  In  reply  to  this  speech,  look,  and 
action.  Miss  Harrington  for  the  first  time 
raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his,  and  for  the 
space  of  about  half  a  moment  she  really  seem- 
ed occupied  in  endeavoring  to  discover  what 
he  meant ;  but  he  moved  on,  sighing  as  he 
went,  because  he  had  not  found  her  youth* 
ful  intellect  in  as  great  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion as  her  youthful  beauty;  hut  deter- 
mined  to  cultivate  as  much  general  inti- 
macy with  her  party  as  he  could,  in  order 
to  facilitate  his  scheme  for  performing  the 
Promethean  process,  and  awakening  her  to 
life.  With  this  view  he  immediately  asked 
the  first  Miss  Roberts  within  his  reach,  to 
favor  him  with  her  hand  for  the  next  dance. 
This  fortunate  first  found  was  Miss  Maria, 
and  to  describe  her  sensations  on  the  oc- 
casion must  be  needless.  The  equally 
happy  Agiitha,  was  almost  at  the  same  fhrc- 
pitious  moment  introduced  by  her  first 
partner  to  a  second,  and  although  this 
second  partner  was  not  blessed  with  a  title, 
his  peculiarly  handsome  person,  his  fashion- 
able  air,  and  the  bewitching  name  of 
Montgomery,  fully  atoned  for  the  d^ 
ficiency. 

Bertha  meanwhile,  though  really  half 
concealed  by  some  of  the  eighteen  breadths 
of  majestic  silk  which  spread  themselves  on 
each  side  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  was  not  so 
totally  overlooked  but  that  she  too  got  a 
partner.  The  ceremonies  of  introduction 
at  the  Brunnen  are  often  as  slight  as  their 
other  bubbles;  so  that  even  those  who 
under  other  circumstances  might  not  be 
classed  among  the  Captain  £asy8  of  the 
age^  make  no  great  scruple  of  seizing  upon 
somewhat  slight  accidents  for  commencing 
a  wished-foT  acquaintance.  Mr.  Vincent, 
the  young  tutor  of  Lord  Lynberry,  either 
to  please  himself  or  his  pupil,  availed  him- 
self upon  the  present  occasion  of  the  acci- 
dent of  the  preceding  day,  as  an  excuse  for 
addressing  Mrs.  Roberts  and  the  young 
lady  by  her  side,  and  after  hoping  that  they 
had  experienced  no  ill  effects  from  their 
alarm,  he  ventured  to  ask  Bertha  to  danea 
with  him. 

Although  the  statement  which  he  had 
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made  to  his  papii  respecting  his  reasons  for 
not  believing  that  Miss  Harrington  was  his 
cousin  was  perfectly  correct>  the  idea  that 
it  was  just  possible  she  might  be  so,  had 
afterwards  suggested  itself;  he  remember- 
ed that  little  girls  do  grow  very  suddenly 
into  young  women,  and  he  remembered 
also  that  if  that  pretty  creature  were  really 
the  daughter  of  his  father's  hostile  cousin, 
she  would  be  no  more  likely  to  feel  wrath- 
ful iy  disposed  towards  him  than  he  did 
towards  her ;  and  having  thus  argued  him- 
self into  courage  for  the  enterprise,  he  led 
her  out  to  dance,  determined  to  ascertain 
before  he  led  her  back  again,  whether  she 
were  in  truth  related  to  him  or  not. 

That  woman  is  a  capricious  animal  has 
been  too  often  asserted,  and  received  as 
true,  for  any  prudent  person  to  venture  upon 
denial  of  so  generally  recognized  a  state- 
ment ;  and  perhaps  it  was  only  because  the 
statement  is  true  that  Bertha,  though  so 
*^  earthlj  dull"  and  obstinately  stupid  a 
partner  while  dancing  with  Lord  Lynberry, 
appeared,  as  completely  as  a  quietrmanner- 
ed  girl  could  do,  the  reverse,  while  dancing 
with  his  tutor.  She  was  never  a  very  lo- 
quacious person,  but  now  she  was  by  no 
means  a  silent  one,  and,  between  every 
tour  de  vahe,  rather  a  larger  time  than 
ordinary  was  lost  from  the  exercise,  by  the 
inclination  which  both  her  partner  and  her- 
self testified  for  conversation. 

When  the  music  ceased,  Mr.  Vincent,  as 
he  offered  his  arm,  suggested  that  Mrs. 
Roberts  was  seated  in  a  part  of  the  room 
where  there  was  too  much  draught  to  make 
a  place  near  her  safe  immediately  after 
dancing. 

"  Let  me  recommend  you  to  sit  down 
here,  at  least  for  a  few  minutes,"  he  ad- 
ded; ''Miss  Roberts  and  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery have  had  the  prudence  to  select 
this  side  of  the  room  I  perceive." 

Bertha  made  no  objection  to  the  proposal, 
nor  would  she  have  done  so  had  he  assign- 
ed no  reason  whatever  for  selecting  this 
Bace  in  preference  to  the  one  occupied  by 
rs.  Roberts.  Her  entire  ignorance  of  all 
the  minor  etiquettes  of  society  prevented 
ber  from  feeling  it  in  any  degree  desirable 
that  she  should  approach  any  one  whom,  in 
her  innocent  heart,  she  particularly  wished 
to  avoid,  and  she  sealed  herself  in  the  snng 
corner  pointed  out  by  her  agreeable  part- 
ner, with  such  an  innocent  air  of  Bati8fai>- 
tion  and  ^provai,  that  perhaps  there  was 
not  another  man  in  the  room  besides  that 
ptrtner,  who  wouU  not  have  felt  disposed 
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to  smile  as  he  watched  it.  Mr.  Vincent, 
on  the  contrary,  began  to  look  more  than 
usually  grave  as  he  placed  himself  beside 
her;  but  the  thoughtful  expression  of 
countenance  which  now  succeeded  to  the 
gayer  aspect  which  he  had  before  worn, 
was  not  produced  either  by  his  approval  or 
disapproval  of  her  manner  towards  him, 
but  by  the  fact  that  he  really  had  some- 
thing serious  to  say  to  her. 

*'  I  am  half  afraid.  Miss  Harrington,'* 
he  began,  "  to  say  to  you  what,  never- 
theless, I  am  quite  determined  that  I  will 
say,  couie  qui  coute ;  which  is  being  more 
bold  than  gallant,  for  I  confess  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  what  I  am  about  to  utter 
may  prevent  my  ever  having  the  pleasure 
of  dancing  with  you  again  1" 

"  Indeed !"  replied  Bertha,  with  a  smile, 
which  had  some  sort  of  meaning  in  it 
which  he  could  not  understand.  He 
looked  at  her  earnestly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  replied,  **  Yes,  indeed." 

"  Well  then,  begin,  Mr.  William  Har- 
rington  Vincent,"  returned  Bertha,  '*  your 
communication  must,  I  suppose,  be  some- 
thing very  terrible,  but  I  will  hear  it  as 
well  as  I  can." 

<<  Will  you.  Bertha  Elizabeth  Harring^ 
ton  ?"  he  said  in  reply,  while  a  smile  of 
very  evident  satisfaction  lit  up  his  hand- 
some features.  "  Is  it  possible  that  you 
should  have  been  born  and  reared  at  Castle 
Harrington,  without  having  been  taught  to 
shudder  at  the  name  of  Vinc^it?" 

It  was  in  an  accent  from  which  all  mirth 
had  fled  that  Bertha  answered,  "  I  was  bom 
and  reared  at  Castle  Harrington,  but  it  was 
by  my  mother." 

'*  And  yon  have  lost  her,  my  poor  cou- 
sin ?"  returned  the  young  man,  glancing  at 
her  dress,  and  then  at  the  pale  fair  face 
which  interpreted  with  such  painful  elo- 
quence the  cause  for  which  she  wore  it. 
It  was  by  tears,  despite  her  utmost  efforts 
to  restrain  them,  that  Bertha  replied  to 
this  question,  and  Vincent  waiting  for  no 
other  answer,  explained  in  a  tone  of  most 
genuine,  and  not  to  be  mistaken  sympathy, 
the  various  causes  which  bad  eonspired  to 
prevent  his  having  heard  of  her  loss. 
*'  Not  only  have  I  been  travelliag  during 
the  last  year,"  he  continued,  **  in  so  des- 
ultory a  style  as  to  render  all  regular  com- 
muBicatiMi  of  intelligence  from  bone  im- 
possible; my  good*o8tured  pnpil  havtsg 
carte  hkmcke  in  this  respect  kem  his  over- 
indulgent  father ;  hot  ^wever  gentle  your 
lamented  mother's  feelings  may  have  beea 
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towards    ihe   unfortunate    inhabitants    of  I  was  determined,  when  you   asked  me  to 


Everton  Park,  the  master  of  that  luckless 
mansion  has  for  years  past  avoided  the 
naming  Harrington  Castle,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  it,  as  if  the  doing  so  could 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  the  relation 
who  though  now,  I  believe,  the  only  one 
he  has  left  in  the  world,  appears  to  be  the 
object  of  his  most  unmitigated  hatred. 
But  I  know  there  was  a  time,  dearest 
Bertha,  when  our  poor  mothers  loved  each 
other,  and  it  is  to  the  remembrances  left  by 
this  kind  feeling  in  the  heart  of  Lady  Har- 
rington, that  I  owe  the  gentle  reception 
which  you  have  given  to  your  forbidden 
cousin ;  for  that  I  do  Mi ve  a  man  forbid'  in 
the  estimation  of  your  father,  I  cannot 
doubt." 

"  Your  name,  at  least,"  replied  Bertha, 
**  is  with  him  a  name  forbid,  for  I  never 
heard  it,  save  from  my  dear  mother ;  but 
from  her  very,  oh!  very  often.  Perhaps 
you  were  too  young  to  remember  it,  but 
before  my  unhappy  mother  married  she 
was  staying  on  a  visit  of  many  months  with 
yours,  and  it  was  there  indeed  that  she 
met — "  Bertha  stopped.  It  seemed  to 
her  at  that  moment  as  if  her  lips  had  not 
the  power  of  pronouncing  the  word  "  fa- 
ther ;"  again  the  rebellious  tears  rushed  to 
her  eyes,  and  suddenly  conscions  of  the 
many  looks  that  might  be  directed  towards 
her,  she  exclaimed,  "  May  I  not  go  home  ?" 

Mr.  Vincent  rose,  and  standing  before 
her  so  as  almost  to  prevent  her  being  seen, 
he  said,  *'  Nothing  would  draw  upon  you 
so  much  attention  as  attempting  to  leave 
the  room  at  this  moment,  my  dear  cousin. 
You  are  not,  I  am  quite  certain,  one  of 
those  who  are  apt  to  give  way  to  every  emo- 
tion. Sit  quietly  for  a  minute  or  two,  dear 
Bertha,  and  you  will  recover  yourself.  Oh ! 
DO,"  he  resumed,  perceiving  that  his  remon- 
strance was  not  lost  on  his  young  relative  ; 
**  oh !  no,  1  was  not  only  old  enough  at  the 
time  you  mention  to  enable  me  to  remem- 
ber your  mother,  but  I  was  old  enough  to 
love  her  dearly;  and  it  was  the  remem- 
brance of  this  feeling,  and  of  all  the  sweet 
gentle  kindness  which  produced  it,  which 
determined  me  to  brave  a  possible  rebuff 
from  the  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Har- 
rington, for  the  chance  that  I  might  find 
the  daughter  like  her  mother." 

"  You  were  ever  and  always  remember* 
ed  by  her  with  tender  affection,"  replied 
Bertha,  almost  smiling  at  him,  though 
scNnething  very  like  a  sob  accompanied  l^r 
words,  "  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I 


dance,  that  I  would  really  make  acquain- 
tance .with  you,  and  make  you  find  out  who 
I  was.  I  found  you  out  because  the  young 
gentleman,  yoar  pupil,  asked  me  whether 
my  family  were  related  to  the  Harrington 
Vincents  of  Everton  Park,  adding  that  his 
tutor  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Harrington  Vin- 
cent, and  then  I  remembered  all  the  thou- 
sand things  I  had  heard  about  you  and 
your  mother  from  my  own  dear  mamma  :"— 
and  once  again  the  face  of  poor  Bertha  be- 
came utterly  unfit  for  a  ball-room.  Mr. 
Vincent,  who  the  moment  before  had  been 
thinking  he  might  venture  to  resume  his 
place  beside  her,  now  seemed  to  think  it 
best  that  he  should  continue  standing,  and 
he  did  do ;  but  it  was  very  gaily,  notwith- 
standing her  falling  tears,  that  he  repeated 
the  words,  "  Young  gentleman." 

"  The  young  gentleman,  my  pupil,"  he 
added,  laughing,  **  is  at  this  moment  ex- 
ceedingly in  love  with  Miss  Bertha  Har- 
rington ;  but  worthy  as  that  young  lady  is 
of  inspiring  such  a  passion,  I  own  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  the  constancy  of  Lord  Lyn- 
berry  could  stand  such  a  phrase  as  that ! 
'the  young  gentleman !  t^by,  my  dear 
little  cousin,  what  would  you  call  him  if 
he  were  still  at  Eton  t" 

'*  I  should  call  him  as  I  do  now,"  re- 
plied Bertha,  laughing,  at  the  reproachful 
look  and  accent  which  accompanied  the 
question ;  **  and  though  he  is  your  pupil, 
cousin  William,"  she  added,  using  the  ap- 
pellation which  her  mother  had  made  fa- 
miliar to  her,  **  I  not  only  think  that  he 
looks  like  a  school-boy,  but  rather  a  silly 
one." 

This  opinion  was  gaily  combated,  and 
by  degrees  the  young  tutor  had  the  pleasure 
of  perceiving  that  his  lovely  cousin  was 
again  fit  to  be  seen. 

**  What  a  vulgar-minded  girl  Bertha  Har- 
rington must  be  1"  said  Maria  Roberts  to 
her  sister  Agatha,  as  they  both  stood  up 
again  to  dance  a  quadrille  with  the  same 
partners  with  whom  they  had  danced  the 
waltz.  '*  Lord  Lynberry  thinks  her  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  he  says,  but  he  de* 
Clares  that  she  is  so  shy,  it  is  the  most 
difiicult  thing  in  the  world  to  make  her 
speak.  But  just  look  at  her  now.  She 
was  too  shy,  awkward  creature,  to  say  a 
word  to  Lord  Lynberry,  but  she  can  flirt 
fast  enough  with  his  tutor." 

"  It  is  the  natural  effect  of  her  having 
6een  brought  up  in  an  out-of-the-way  coun- 
try place,"  replied  Agatha.  ''  Bertha  Har- 
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rington  has  not  the  slightest  notion,  in  any 
way,  of  fashionable  life  and  manners.  But 
as  to  her  preferring  that  handsome  Vincent 
to  his  pupil,  I  think  something  might  be 
said  in  her  excuse,  though  I  doubt  if  she 
would  have  savoir  vivre  enough  to  find  it 
out.  Lynberry  is  such  a  mere  boy  !*'  But 
at  this  moment  Mr.  Montgomery  drew 
near,  and  the  whole  person  of  the  fair 
Agatha,  even  to  the  very  skirts  of  her 
clothing,  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of 
his  approach ;  for  there  was  a  general 
flutter  from  her  ringlets  to  the  lowest  tier 
of  her  flounces,  that  left  not,  as  it  seemed, 
a  single  particle  of  her  garments,  or  her- 
self, unmoved.  Maria,  however,  was  not 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  notice  these  too  evi- 
dent indications  of  strong  emotion,  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  name  of  Lord  Lyn- 
berry had  been  mentioned,  had  in  it  some- 
thing too  offensive  to  be  borne.  And  she 
turned  from  the  rash  speaker  with  feelings 
of  mingled  contempt  and  anger,  stronger 
than  she  would  have  wished  to  express  be- 
fore any  third,  person.  **  I  know  it  is  only 
mortification  and  envy,  because  he  did  not 
ask  her  to  dance,"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self as  she  walked  away.  **  Poor  Agatha ! 
it  is  folly  to  feel  angry  with  her.  It  is  all 
very  natural,  poor  thing !  But  oh  1  she 
knows  not  what  she  has  lost !  No  I  nor 
she  never  can !  Lynberry  will  never  show 
himself  for  what  he  really  is,  save  to  the 
happy  being  whom  hit  taste  selects  as  a 
partner,  either  for  a  dance  or  for  life  t  But 
to  such  he  is  like  a  creature  inspired ! 
The  die  is  cast  T'  she  added,  in  secret  con- 
fusion, and  with  a  secret  sigh.  "This 
night  is  the  crisis  of  my  destiny — and 
either  misery  that  might  draw  pity  from  a 
stone,  or  bliss  that  the  gods  might  envy, 

must  be  my  portion  !" 

•        •         •         •        •         • 

As  to  the  young  Lord  Lynberry  himself, 
he  was  much  less  able  to  describe  the  state 
of  his  own  feelings,  when  he  \eh  the  ball- 
room than  when  he  entered  it.  He  had 
not  said  a  syllable,  in  his*  conversation 
with  Vincent,  upon  the  subject  of  his  pas- 
sion for  Miss  Harrington,  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  strictly  true,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  was  so — ^that  is  to  say,  he  did 
reuly  and  truly  intend  to  marry  her  at  the 
first  possible  opportunity.  But  concerning 
the  immortal  nature  of  his  passion,  he  made 
a  little  mistake ;  for  whatever  might  have 
been  its  perennial  constancy,  had  the  young 
lady  looked  at  him  with  the  same  sort  of 
looK  that  Miss  Maria  did,  her  «old  glance, 
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and  the  effect  produced  by  the  evident  fact 
that,  although  Bertha  did  not  catch  the 
meaning  of  .above  one  word  in  three  of  all 
he  had  said  to  her,  whilst  her  rival  ftU 
each  syllable  he  spoke  almost  before  it  had 
fully  past  his  lips,  shook  its  durability  to  the 
very  centre,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  not 
only  suffered  Mr.  Vincent  to  hand  his 
newly-found  cousin  into  the  carriage,  bat 
when  he  performed  the  same  office  to  the 
fair  Maria,  he  squeezed  her  hand  sode- 
ci<^edly,  as  effectually  to  prevent  her  ob- 
taining a  single  moment's  sleep  till  put 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
change  of  all,  was  that  produced  upon  the 
intellectual  portion  of  Mr.  Edward  Robert?. 
In  this  case  it  was  not  the  heart  but  the 
head  which  had  undergone  this  process. 
He  had  entered  the  room  as  firmly  deter- 
mined to  marry  Bertha  Harrington  as  even 
Lord  Lynberry  himself;  but,  unlike  his 
lordship,  he  had  led  it  without  having  this 
determination  in  the  least  degree  shaken. 
The  change  consisted  in  the  new-born  res- 
olution of  setting  about  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries immediately.  He  had  heard  her 
called  "  beautiful"  by  every  man  be  had 
spoken  to  during  the  evening;  "lovely," 
by  two  of  the  lords  who  adorned  the  assem- 
bly, and  "  angelic"  by  the  third — and  Ed- 
ward Roberts  felt  that  he  must  trifle  no 
longer. 


The  first  fruits  of  this  "  most  delightful 
ball"  to  the  Roberts  family  were  morning 
visits  from  several  of  their  partners,  all  of 
whom  had  some  how  or  other  contrived  to 
get  what  was  held  by  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, as  a  sufficient  introduction  to  jus- 
tify their  doing  so.     Is  it  necessary  to  des- 
cribe how  energetically  beautiful  the  two 
Miss  Robertses  became,  as  these  enchant- 
ing consequences  of  their  last  night's  suc- 
cess developed  themsel  ves  ?    Is  it  necessary 
to  say,  that  the  view  from  one  window  of- 
fered something  indescribably  fascinating 
to  Agatha  and  Mr.  Montgomery  t    Or  that 
the  other  had  something  to  show  which 
made  Maria,  and  perhaps  Lord  Lynberrj 
too,  forget  that  she  was  standing  instead  of 
sitting ;  and  moreover,  that  she  had  been 
turning  her  back  for  a  most  unmercifully 
long  time  upon  the  rest  of  the  company. 

As  to  Bertha,  she  was  rambling  abroad, 
so  that  she  neither  made  nor  marred  the 
pleasure  of  any  body.    Mr.  Vincent  vtf 
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among  the  visiters;  he  did  not,  however, 
stay  long,  but  his  absence  was  scarcely  re- 
marked, for  before  he  went  there  were  no 
less  than  four  of  the  most "  fashionable" 
men  at  the  baths,  shedding  light  through 
the  atmosphere  of  Mrs.  Roberts's  drawing- 
room.     When  the  whole  of  this  bright  con- 
atellation  had  become  visible,  the  two  young 
ladies  felt  that  the  hour  for  (He^tete  in- 
dulgence of  more  tender  sentiments  was, 
for  the  time,  over,  and  each,  nearly  at  the 
same  moment,  returning  from  her  window, 
took  possession  of  a  bergere,  and  adorned 
the  circle  with  eloquence  to  which  eyes, 
ringlets,  hands,  feet,  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
eye-glasses,  and  smelling-bottles,  all  contri- 
buted,, as  well  as  the  rosy  lips  which  gave 
forth,  in  addition,  sweet  glimpses  of  the  in- 
tellectual treasures  within.    Perhaps  at  that 
moment  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
find  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe 
called  earth,   two  happier  young   ladies. 
Yet  perhaps  even  their  high-wrought  felici- 
ty did  not  exceed  that  of  their  triumphant 
mother.      Who  was  it  that  had  brought 
them  there  7    Who  was  it  had  taken  a  Bal- 
cony House  to  put  them  in,  with  elegant 
arm-chairs  made  on  purpose  to  show  off 
fine  girls  who  knew  how  to  make  the  best 
of  themselves?     What  would   they  have 
been,  in  comparison,  without  those  lovely 
silk  morning  dresses,  which  set  off  their 
shapes  so  divinely  ?     Yes,  it  was  a  triumph 
to  remember  how  she  had  gone  on,  and  on, 
and  on,  in  defiance  of  danger  and  difficulty, 
till  she  had  brought  them  to  such  a  state  as 
this !     And  then  to  see  Edward  enter,  look- 
ing fif\y  times  handsomer  than  either  of  the 
four  "Jirsi'vates"  which  graced  her  draw- 
ing-room I     She  was  a  happy  mother,  and 
she  felt  it  in  every  fibre,  as  she  sat  a  little 
apart,  testifying  her  measureless  content  by 
a  constantly  renewed  smile,  and  a  sort  of 
purring  sound,  which  she  emitted  every 
time  either  of  the  gentlemen  said  any  thing 
loud  enough  for  her  to  hear,  and  which, 
while  it  plainly  indicated  her  admiration, 
had  little  or  no  tendency  to  draw  upon  her- 
aelf  the  invaluable  eloquence  which,  with 
all  a  mother's  fond  devotion,  she  delighted 
to  yield,  unshared,  to  the  eagerly  devouring 
ears  of  her  children.     But  great  as  was  the 
enjoyment  of  this  seemingly  idle  hour  to 
the  daughters  and  the  son  of  Mrs.  Roberts, 
they  suffered  it  not  to  pass  by  them  "  un- 
imprwed" — that  is  to  say,  they  took  care 
to  make  the  moet  of  it  in  the  way  of  a 
wedge,  to  open  the  way  to  fiiture  inter- 
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course,  and  closer  intimacy  with  their  new 
friends. 

"il  propos"  said  the  lively  Edward, 
after  hearing  Mr.  Montgomery  declare  that 
he  had  seen  prettier  English  women  at  Ba- 
den than  at  all  the  other  places  he  had  vis- 
ited since  he  left  London.  **  A  prcpos, 
where  do  yoo  mean  to  dine,  ma'am  f" 

"Dine,  my  dear  boy?  why  at  home  to 
be  sure/'  replied  his  smiling  mother,  to 
whom  his  question  had  been  addressed. 
''Where  else  should  we  dine,  Edward? 
Dinner  parties  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  the 
fashion  on  the  continent ;  and  even  if  they 
were,  you  know,  we  have  not  been  here 
long  enough  to  have  made  any  dining  ac- 
quaintance. But  it  is  so  natural,"  she 
added,  turning  to  Lord  Lynberry,  "  for 
young  men  who  are  very  much  used  to  din- 
ing out  in  London,  to  fancy  that  they  shall 
find  something  of  the  same  kind  abroad." 

•  Lord  Lynberry  intended  to  answer  as' 
soon  as  he  could  succeed  in  withdrawing 
his  eye-glass  from  the  playful  fingers  of 
Maria,  which  had  got  entangled  in  the 
plaited  string  of  hair  by  which  it  was  sus- 
pended, and  which  she  had  declared  she  must 
examine,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  complex^ 
ion  of  his  lordship's  lady  love — and  before, 
long  before,  this  release  was  accomplished, 
Edward  replied  with  a  gay  laugh,  and  wink- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  Mr.  Montgomery,. 
"  All  dining  out,  my  good  lady,  does  not  de- 
pend upon  receiving  invitations.  My  ques- 
tion was  put  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
whether  you  intended  to  patronise  a  table  a 
hote,  or  dine  d  la  carte,  1  did  not  suspect  you 
of  plotting  such  treason  against  us  as  pro- 
posing to  dine  at  home.'' 

Mrs.  Roberts  colored  violently,  and  was, 
to  say  truth,  exceedingly  embarrassed  by 
her  doubts  as  to  what  she  ought  to  reply. 
And  there  certainly  was  great  difficulty  in 
the  question.  In  the  first  place  she  did  not 
quite  forget,  even  in  that  moment  of  exhil- 
arating success,  that  it  always  cost  a  great 
deal  more  to  dine  out  than  to  dine  at  home ; 
and  in  the  second,  she  knew  no  more  than 
the  man  in  the  moon  whether  it  would  be 
more  bon-ton  to  reply  with  a  little  hauteur 
"  at  home,  Edward,  most  assuredly ;"  or, 
'*  at  the  table  dhote,  man  cher;"  or,  "  d  la 
carte,  beyond  all  doubt."  However  para- 
doxical it  may  appear,  it  was  her  habit  of 
prompt  and  authoritative  decision,  which 
now  rendered  it  so  difficult  for  her  to  reply 
at  all.  Had  it  entered  her  head  to  say 
to  Lord  Lynberry  (who  was  the  great  man 
par  excelknu),  "  which  should  your  lord- 
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ship  advise?"  the  mother  wculd  have  been| 
immediately  settled  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  possible ;  but  this  was  not  her  way, 
and  therefore,  after  betraying  sufficient  em- 
barrassment to  keep  her  young  visiters 
from  volunteering  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 

1'ect,  she  replied,  *'  Upon  m}!  word,  ray  dear, 
i  don*t  know.     We  must  think  about  it." 

The  delicate  feelings  of  her  son  were  so 
painfully  wounded  by  this  reply,  which  he 
was  quite  certain  would  suggest  suspicions 
of  the  most  vulgar  economy  to  his  invaluable 
new  friend,  that,  thoughtless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  his  equally  distressed  sisters,  he 
started  up,  saying  to  the  gentlemen,  en 
masse,  "  Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  tables — 
shall  we  V 

The  proposal  was  one  of  those  which 
could  scarcely  be  negatived  without  assign- 
ing a  reason,  and  neither  of  the  gentlemen, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  chose  to  say 
that  they  had  rather  remain  where  they 
were,  so  they  all  rose  as  by  one  common 
impulse,  and  in  two  short  minutes  the  room 
which  had  been  the  very  gayest  in  all 
Baden,  became  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
in  the  whole  world.  For  the  space  of  two 
more  minutes,  now  most  sadly  long,  silence 
unbroken  followed  the  closing  of  the  draw- 
ing-room door.  For  which  of  the  meta- 
morphosed three  who  were  left  within  it, 
could  have  braved  the  danger  of  being  over- 
heard, as  the  first  burst  of  feeling  rushed 
from  her  lips?  But  this  interval  over,  and 
the  retreating  figures  of  the  five  young  men 
become  visible  on  the  broad  road  which  led 
to  the  rooms,  all  their  three  voices  became 
audible  at  once.  ''Idiot!"  ''Abominable!" 
"  I  never  will  forgive  him,"  were  the  first 
words  that  could  be  distinguished,  and  then 
for  a  moment  the  tongue  of  the  mother  gain- 
ed the  ascendant,  as  she  said  in  a  voice  of 
mingled  rage  and  mortification,  "  What  on 
earth  could  he  mean  by  asking  me  such  an 
absurd  question  ?" 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,  ma'am,  the  absurdity 
was  entirely  your  own,"  replied  Agatha, 
whose  mind,  becoming  every  hour  more 
fully  developed,  was  rapidly  breaking  down 
the  inconvenient  restraints  of  filial  defer- 
ence. "  Nobody  in  the  world  but  yourself 
would  have  giJiren  such  an  answer  as  you 
did.  I  am  sui>e  I  don't  know,  as  yet,  how 
should  I,  or  how  should  you  either,  whether 
it  is  hon-ton  or  mauvms  to  dine  at  a  Baden 
table  d^hdte  ?  But  you  might  have  given 
Edward  credit  for  having  some  motive  for 
what  he  said.  Of  course  it  is  not  so  im- 
j>ortant  to  him  aa  it  is  to  us,  not  to  disgust 
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the  first  men  of  real  fashion  that  we  have 
got  acquainted  with  since  we  led  oar  must  j- 
fusty  Baker-street ;  nevertheless,  you  might 
be  very  sure,  ma'am,  that  such  a  young  man 
as  Edward  knows  the  value,  for  his  own 
sake,  as  well  as  fur  ours,  of  getting  intimate 
with  such  men  as  we  have  had  here  to-day. 
And  it  was  downright  madness,  as  well  aa 
barbarity,  to  set  him  down  in  the  manner 
you  did." 

"  Mamma  was  wrong,  there  is  no  doabt 
about  that,"  said  Maria.  "  But  that  is  no 
excuse  for  Edward,  no,  not  the  least  in  the 
world,  Agatha — and  I  never  teitt  forgive 
him.  You  know  best  what  degree  of  atten- 
tion Mr.  Montgomery  may  have  paid  to 
you,  but  I  am  quite  capable  of  judging  of 
Lord  Lynberry's  manner  to  me.  As  to 
Lord  Clanballygough,  or  Sir  Simpson  San* 
ders,  or  any  body  else  at  the  baths,  I  don't 
pretend  to  fortu  any  opinion ;  and,  in  fact , 
1  don't  care  a  &ingle  farthing  about  them 
all.  Whether  they  have  titles  or  no  titles 
— fifty  thousand  a  year  or  fif^y  pence — it  is 
all  the  same  to  me.  But  it  would  be  the 
grossest  falsehood  and  affectation  if  I  were 
to  say  the  same  respecting  Lord  Lynberry ; 
and  I  never  can  forgive  Edward  for  taking 
him  away  at  such  a  moment." 

"  Yes,  Maria,  Edward  was  excessively  to 
blame,"  said  Agatha,  "  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it ;  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
you  and  I  are  not  the  only  ones  who  would 
have  liked  to  box  his  ears  for  it.  But  that 
makes  no  difference  as  to  the  excessive  folly 
of  my  mother's  answer  to  him." 

"Upon  my  word.  Miss  Agatha,"  returned 
Mrs.  Roberts,  rousing  the  courage  which 
never  was  in  such  danger  of  quailing  as 
when  her  eldest  daughter  ran  a  tilt  at  her, 
"  I  do  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  yon 
weighed  your  words  before  you  uttered 
them.  You  confess  that  you  don't  know 
whether  it  is  genteel  or  vulgar  to  dine 
at  a  fable  dhdte,  and  how  should  1  know  t 
Now  just  suppose  that  it  is  the  vulgarest 
thing  possible,  which  I  suspect  it  is — how 
should  you  have  liked  to  have  heard  me  say 
in  reply  to  Edward's  silly  point-blank  ques- 
tion, '  We  will  dine  at  a  table  ePhdie,  my 
dear.' " 

"  You  need  not  have  given  a  point-blank 
answer  because  he  asked  a  point-blank 
question,"  replied  Agatha.  "You  must 
know,  Lia'am,  or  at  least  I  am  sure  you 
ought  to  know,  that  it  does  not  signify  a 
straw  where  we  •  dine.  The  only  question 
of  any  real  consequence  is,  who  viU  dim 
with  us  f    And  that  was  the  question  which 
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Edward  meant  to  bring  upon  the  tapis, 
which  was  exactly  the  l^st  thing  he  could 
do — although  I  by  no  means  wish  to  defend 
his  conduct  afterwards.  That  was  cruel 
and  unfeeling  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  no 
provocation  can  excuse  it." 

"  Provocation,  indeed  1  What  provoca- 
tion did  I  give  him  V*  cried  Mrs.  Roberts, 
vehemently,  being  almost  equally  provoked 
by  the  lamentable  effect  of  her  words,  and 
at  the  blame  thrown  upon  them.  '*  What 
would  you  have  had  me  say,  Agatha  t" 

'*  I  would  not  hare  had  you  cut  the  mat- 
ter short,  ma'am,  in  the  cruel  manner  you 
did,"  replied  her  daughter,  with  a  good  deal 
of  severity  in  her  tone.  **  A  single  moment's 
consideration  would  have  made  you  aware 
that  Edward  meant  by  what  he  said,  to  open 
some  sort  of  discussion  with  those  excess* 
ively  pleasant  people  that  you  have  so  driven 
away,  upon  the  subject  of  dining  together. 
And  did  not  those  hateful  words  of  yours, 
'  we  must  think  about  it,'  say  as  plainly  as 
any  words  could  do,  that  then^  were  to  know 
nothing  about  the  matter,  nor  in  any  way  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  us  V* 

''Good  gracious  1  no,  Agatha,"  replied 
Mrs.  Roberts,  but  in  a  tone  greatly  soften- 
ed by  the  glimpse  her  daughter's  words 
afforded  her  of  the  mischief  she  had  really 
done.  **  Heaven  is  my  witness,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  that  1  would  have  put  my  hand  in 
the  fire,  rather  than  have  done  or  said  any 
thing  that  might  check  what  was  going 
on  so  beautifully."  And  here  poor  Mrs. 
Roberts  actually  drew  forth  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  wiped  her  eyes.  "  And  do 
you  think,"  she  resumed,  '*  that  it  is  no  plea- 
sure to  me  to  see  how  that  charming  young 
man  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Lynberry, 
has  thrown  Mi^s  Bertha  overboard,  and  de- 
voted himself  heart  and  soul  to  Maria  7  Do 
you  think  I  don't  feel  it,  and  glory  in  it!" 
And  the  good  lady  sobbed  from  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  mixed  emotions. 

The  heart  of  Maria  was  soAened. 

"  It  is  no  good  to  fret  abrut  it  now, 
mamma,  said  she,  forgivingly,  "  and,  unless 
my  heart  deceives  me,  Lynberry  will  give 
you  many  opportunities  of  atoning  for  the 
error  you  have  committed.  It  is  not  one 
jword  which  will  send  him  off,  I  think.^' 

''  I  hope  so,"  said  Agatha,  in  a  tone  that 
gave  great  weight  and  authority  to  her 
opinion  ;  "  and  I  hope,  and  I  believe  also, 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, who  in  my  humble  opinion  is  worth 
all  the  lords  in  the  peerage,  ten  times  over. 
But,  nevertheless,  ma'am,  we  must  not  trust 
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every  thing  to  the  strength  of  their  senti- 
ments  in  our  favor.  It  would  be  only  pre- 
paring heartaches  for  ourselves,  were  we  to 
forget  that  men  so  exquisitely  fascinating  as 
Montgomery,  and  so  distinguished  as  Ix)rd 
Lynberry,  are  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  all 
that  is  most  lovely  and  attractive,  let  them 
go  where  they  will,  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
they  will  endure  to  be  treated  with  rude- 
ness, or  even  with  coldness,  by  those  to 
whom  they  pay  such  flattering  attention  as 
they  have  done  to  us." 

*'  Rudeness !  coldness  I"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Roberts,  clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony ; 
"  as  if  I  was  likely  to  treat  them  with  rude- 
ness or  coldness !  Upon  my  word,  A^ha, 
you  will  drive  me  wild  if  you  talk  so.  What 
may  happen  next.  Heaven  knows.  Edward 
may  come  down  upon  me  with  some  other 
puzzling  question,  and  for  what  I  know  I 
may  answer  it  in  a  way  to  make  his  lord- 
ship, and  your  elegant  Mr.  Montgomery, 
order  post-horses,  and  set  off  to  the  world's 
end.  In  common  ordinary  concerns,  I  am 
not  afraid  to  say  that  I  would  trust  my 
judgment,  and  my  management  too,  against 
those  of  any  woman  in  Christendom ;  but  it 
is  no  good  to  deny  that  all  this  business 
about  noblemen,  and  table  iThdtes,  and  di" 
ner$  sur  la  carte,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is 
too  much  for  me.  I  soon  shall  get  into  the 
way  of  it  all,  and  quicker  perhaps  than 
most  other  people  would  do ;  but  just  now, 
upon  my  word  and  honor,  girls,  you  must 
tell  me  exactly  what  I  am  to  say,  and  what 
I  am  to  do." 

**  Nothing  can   be   more  fair,  ma'am," 
said   Agatha,   promptly,   and   not   a  little 
pleased  at  perceiving  that  the  struggle  in 
which  she  had  been  for  some  time  engaged 
with  her  honored  mother  for  supremacy, 
was  likely  to  terminate  so  favorably.     "  I 
am  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  would 
wish  to  blame  any  one  for  not  understand- 
ing what  they  know  nothing  about.     All  I 
would  ask  of  you,  all  we  would  any  of  us 
ask  of  you,  is  not  to  put  any  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  any  thing  being  done,  that  you 
see  us  anxious  to  do.     We  may  not  be  able 
to  explain  it  all  to  you  at  the  moment,  but 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  ma'am,  we  shall 
take  care  to  make  you  understand  it  after- 
wards, and  then  ycu  will  always  find  we 
have  been  right     The  business  of  this 
morning  has  certainly  been  most  unfortu- 
nate ;  but  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  prove 
fatal.     I  have  little  doubt  but  that  Edward, 
when  he  is  cool  enough  to  reflect,  will  be 
aware  that  however  wrong  you  .were,  he 
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was  at  least  equally  so,  for  giving  way  to  a 
burst  of  temper  in  a  manner  which  threat- 
ened the  destructipn  of  all  we  most  value  ; 
and  then  we  may  be  sure  he  will  endeavor 
to  undo  the  mischief  he  has  done." 

"  Heaven  grant  he  may  succeed/'  said 
Maria,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  *'  but  it  may  be 
more  easy  to  wish  than  to  perform." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  returned  Agatha, 
with  cheering  confidence.  **  Where  two  or 
more  parties  have  got  to  act  together,  and 
all  are  desirous  of  coming  to  the  same  re- 
sult, the  chances  are  in  favor  of  their  suc- 
ceeding." 

*<  But  how  do  we  know,  Agatha,  that 
these  first-rate  young  men  may  not  have 
something  else  in  their  heads,  that  they  may 
like  quite  as  well  as  dining  with  us?"  said 
Mrs*  Robers,  with  an  air  of  considerable 
sagacity. 

''That  is  very  true,  ma'am,"  replied 
Agatha,  exchanging  a  slight  smile  with  her 
sister;  "  we  can  only  guess.  However, 
you  know,  it  is  quite  as  well  to  be  prepared 
for  whatever  may  happen.  What  I  should 
propose  is  this.  The  carriage  will  be  here 
almost  immediately;  it  came  when  our 
friends  were  sitting  with  us,  but  I  gave  Ed- 
ward his  cue,  and  he  ran  down  stairs  and 
ordered  it  to  go  away  and  return  in  two 
hours;  when  it  comes,  we  must  divide, 
ma'am.  Either  you  or  I  must  drive  to  the 
rooms,  the  library,  you  know,  and  all  those 
places,  and  the  other  must  stay  at  home.  It 
is  possible  that  Edward  may  come  back 
here  again  in  the  hope  of  settling  some- 
thing pleasant  about  dinner,  and  if  he  does, 
what  we  have  to  do  is  only  to  agree  to  it, 
for  you  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  he  knows 
what  we  wish  for,  perfectly.  And  if  he 
and  his  friends  are  encountered  at  the  rooms 
the  same  thing  must  be  dope.  I  do  not 
care  a  fartliing  whether  I  go  or  stay ;  you 
may  take  your  choice,  ma'am;  but  only 
take  care  that  you  really  understand  what 
you  are  going  to  do." 

*'  I  understand  perfectly,  Agaiha,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Roberts,  feeling  a  little  restive, 
perhaps,  at  being  thus  suddenly  reduced  to 
passive  obedience ;  "  but  there  is  one  point 
upon  which  I  suspect  you  have  not  yet 
turned  your  attention.  This  dining  in  com- 
pany with  these  gay  young  gentlemen,  my 
dear,  will  cost  more,  perhaps,  than  your 
papa  may  be  inclined  .to  pay  ;  not  to  men- 
tion, young  ladies,  that  he  cannot  be  left 
out  of  the  party,  just  as  if  he  was  dead  and 
buried.  I  am-  sure  I  am  not  inclined  to 
make  too  roocb  fuss  about  him,  but  there  is 
reason  in  every  thing,  Agatha*" 


[April, 

*'  And  pray,  ma'am,  who  but  yourself  has 
ever  said  a  word  about  my  father's  beiDg 
lefi  out  of  the  party  ?  I  am  sure  that  neither 
Maria  nor  I  ever  had  such  an  idea.  And 
as  to  the  expense,  ma'am,  I  really  believe 
that  this  is  the  first  time  sinoe  travelling 
was  invented,  that  a  iabU  d^hdte  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  expensive  mode  of  dining. 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  notoriously  cheap, 
that  in  a  general  way,  it  is  considered,  I 
know,  as  rather  a  vulgar  thing  to  da  Bat 
such  a  party,  you  know,  would  reconcile 
one  to  every  thing.  However,  you  maj 
very  safely  tdl  papa  that  you  think  it  right 
to  make  the  experiment,  before  you  begin 
ordering  dinners  at  home,  thinking  it  very 
likely  you  may  say,  from  what  you  have 
been  told,  that  a  table  tPhdte  is  the  very 
cheapest  way  of  dining  in  the  world." 

**  And  now  you  mention  it,  Agatha,"  re- 
plied her  mother,  "  I  perfectly  well  remens- 
ber  that  I  have  heard  so,  and  into  the  bar- 
gain, I  am  sure  I  have  heard  also  that  it  was 
very  vulgar  too,  my  dear,  and  I  own  I 
should  be  rather  afraid  that  we  might  lose  a 
little  in  the  estimation  of  his  lordship  by 
being  seen  at  such  an  inferior  place." 

'*  Trust  to  me  upon  that  point,  mamma,! 
beg  of  you,"  said  Agatha.  "  Were  they  to 
meet  us  there  by  accident,  I  won't  deny 
that  it  might  be  so ;  but  when  young  people 
particularly  wish  to  be  together,  they  do  not 
reckon  any  thing  vulgar  which  enables  them 
to  gratify  that  wish.  Besides  you  know,  it 
is  exceedingly  easy  to  let  them  see  by  our 
manner  and  conversation  that  we  are  not 
used  to  it,  and  they  will  only  be  the  more 
gratified  by  our  going  there  to  meet  them 
— that  feeling  of  course  must  be  recipro- 
cal." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  that  is  quite  true. 
And  here  comes  the  carriage,  Agatha.  It 
is  you,  my  dear,  that  must  stay  at  home, 
because  1  must  chaperon  your  sister.  I 
wonder  where  that  poor  silly  creature,  Ber- 
tha, is  wandering?  If  she  comes  in,  Aga- 
tha, take  care  to  be  civil  to  her.  Dear 
knows  what  would  become  of  us,  launch- 
ing out  as  we  do  every  day,  more  and  more, 
if  she  were  to  take  it  into  her  hea||  to  go 
away  from  us  ?"  said  Mrs.  Roberts  with  a 
groan. 

**  It  will  be  easy  enough  to  prevent  that 
ma'am,  I  should  think,  if  we  chooee  it," 
muttered  Agatha. 

*'  I  don't  know,  my  dear,  I  am  sure," 
replied  her  mother,  hastening  away  to  equip 
herself  lor  her  drive ;  young  girls  are  very 
headstrong  sometimes." 
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Considerably  before  four  o'clock,  which 
at  the  time  I  am  writing  of  was  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  roost  approved  table  dhdte  at 
Baden-Baden,  the  joint  exertions  of  the  jun- 
ior members  of  the  Roberts  family,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  acquiescence  of  their  excellent 
mother,  had  succeeded  in  making  an  ap- 
pointment with  Lord  Lynberry  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  to  join  their  party  there  at 
that  hour.  Never  perhaps,  even  for  the 
very  finest  ball  that  their  Parisian  good  for- 
tune had  bestowed  upon  them,  had  their 
toilets  been  a  matter  of  such  anxious  care 
to  the  two  young  ladies  as  they  were  upon 
this  occasion.  Detail  upon  such  a  subject 
must  ever  be  idle  and  superfluous.  Let  the 
imagination  of  every  reader  suggest  the 
probable  result  of  the  Miss  Roberts'  efforts 
to  look  the  perfection  of  elegance,  in  dress- 
es which  they  could  not  venture  to  make 
perfectly  decolUies^  but  which,  for  a  multi- 
tude of  reasons,  they  could  not  endure 
should  be  absolutely  the  reverse.  The  two 
sisters  took  different  means  for  obtaining  the 
object  they  had  in  view,  and  which  succeed- 
ed best  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Agatha 
did  rimposstbh  to  render  a  morning  dress 
almost  as  fascinating  as  an  evening  one 
could  have  been  ;  while  Maria's  ingenuity 
exerted  itself  in  the  construction  of  a  fanci- 
ful preparation  of  transparent  gauze,  which 
she  flattered  herself  produced  the  bewitch- 
ing effect  of  the  demi-toilette  of  a  French- 
woman, without  losing  much  of  the  less 
shyly  displayed  attractions  of  English 
full  dress.  Both  sisters  were  conscious 
that  they  had  been  eminently  successful, 
and  the  pretty  faces  of  both  wore  that 
smiling  look  of  inward  satisfaction  which 
marks  a  high-toned  mental  preparation  for 
enjoyment.  As  to  Bertha  Harrington,  they 
could  not  at  such  a  moment  consider  her  of 
sufficient  importance  to  occupy  any  part  of 
their  attention,  or  they  might  have  been 
aware  that  they  had  never  before  seen  her 
look  so  beautiful,  or  appear  so  happy. 
There  would  be  something  perfectly  unfeel- 
ing in  leaving  the  ladiant  heartpswelling 
contentment  of  the  Roberts  family  at  this 
moment,  in  order  to  describe  the  solitary 
walk  of  Bertha  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Alt 
Schloss ;  suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  she 
had  not  felt  so  happy  since  the  terrible  death 
of  her  mother  first  taught  her  to  know  what 
sorrow  was,  as  she  had  done  during  the  three 
hours  passed  in  boldly,  fearlessly,  and  alone, 
climbing  from  crag  to  crag,  and  from  stone 
to  stone,  so  strangely  mixed  together  as 
hardly  to  be  known  apart,  while  half  blind- 
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ing  herself  at  one  moment  in  gazing  at  the 
tiovel  clearness  of  the  bright  blue  heavens, 
and  almost  congealing  herself  to  an  icicle 
the  next,  under  the  impenetrable  shade  of 
the  dark  forest.  And  now,  kind  reader, 
awaken  your  imagination,  and  behold  the 
party.  The  open  carriage,  decorated  with 
the  blue  shawl  and  the  black  mantle,  con- 
veyed the  four  ladies,  attended  by  the  good- 
natured  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  box,  to  the 
widely  opened  doors  of  the  gay-looking  hd- 
tel  at  which  the  favorite  tabU  dhdte  of  the 
baths  was  to  be  found.  Before  these  open 
doors,  grouping  themselves  with  a  fine  ole- 
ander tree  on  one  side,  and  a  splendid  pom- 
egranate on  the  other,  stood  the  young 
Lord  Lynberry,  the  handsome  Montgomery, 
and  the  brilliant  Mr.  Edward  Roberts.  In 
justice  to  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
pcre,  it  may  be  observed,  en  passant ^  that 
his  lady,  having  found  him  most  obstinately 
persuaded  that  it  was  cheaper  to  furnish 
dinner  for  half-a-dozen  persons  at  home 
than  at  an  h6tel,  found  herself  obliged  at 
length  to  have  recourse  to  the  wilfulness  of 
Bertha  Harrington,  who  had,  she  said,  giT- 
en  her  very  clearly  to  understand  that  she 
considered  four-hundred  a  year  too  much  to 
pay  for  living  with  any  family  who  could 
not  indulge  themselves  in  the  occasional 
variety  of  dining  at  a  table  dPhdte, 

**  There  is  some  sense  in  that,  my  dear," 
replied  the  worthy  man.  I  dare  say  the 
hotel  will  show  us  more  fun  than  our  lodg- 
ings; and  four  hundred  is  a  long  figure, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  only  I  think  you 
must  try,  Sarah,  not  to  let  her  get  it  into 
her  head  that  it  is  advisable  to  do  it  very 
oflen.  When  one  has  got  to  pay  six 
times  over,  you  know  it  comes  to  money, 
and  I  dont  feel  quite  certain  either,  that  it 
can  be  counted  altogether  so  genteel  for 
people  so  grand  as  we  seem  to  be  now,  my 
dear,  to  go  to  eat  our  dinner  at  an  inn,  in- 
stead of  at  home,  though  it  may  be  more 
amusing." 

"  I  conceive  that  you  are  quite  right, 
sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  "  and  this  must 
of  course  convince  you  that  /  can  have  no 
particular  partiality  for  the  scheme.  In 
fact  I  feel  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
port ourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
that  it  is  not  a  sort  of  thing  that  we  are 
much  accustomed  to,  or  greatly  approve. 
It  is  a  mere  whim,  a  eaprice  of  the  young 
people.  It  pleases  Lynberry,  and  he  is 
such  a  dear  creature,  that  one  does  not 
like  to  refuse  him  any  thing." 

"  And  over  and  above,  my  dear,  you  are 
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quite  sure,  I  hope,  that  Miss  Bertha  Har- 
ringtoa  wishes  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  of  course  I  am,''  was  the  reply 
of  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  the  matter  was  set- 
tled. 

There  was  at  first  some  slight  shadow  of 
doubt  among  the  Roberts  party,  as  to  how 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  to  arrange 
themselves  tu  mike  their  ettrhe.  For  a 
moment  the  tender  Maria  felt  literally  sick 
at  heart,  as  she  remembered  the  eager  atten- 
tions of  Lord  Lynberry  to  Miss  Harrington 
during  the  first  part  of  the  preceding  eve- 
ning. Should  he  begin  in  the  same  manner 
now,  she  was  lost !  for  at  dinner  there  was 
no  changing  of  partners,  and  as  things  be- 
gan so  they  must  go  on.  Nor  were  her 
terrors  by  any  means  unfounded.  Lord 
Lynberry  had  by  no  means  forgotten  that 
he  had  fallen  vehemently  in  love  with  Ber- 
tha Harrington,  neither  had  he  in  any  de- 
gree changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  ten  thousand  times  over  the  hand- 
somest girl  at  the  baths,  and  therefore  when 
the  Roberts  equipage  first  stopped,  his  eye 
hud  decidedly  sought  her  out  from  amidst  the 
charming  group  it  contained.  He  sought 
and  he  found  her.  But  how  T  How  did  he  find 
the  charming  creature  to  whom  he  had  so 
frankly  avowed  his  admiration  on  the  preced- 
ing evening  ?  There  she  was,  looking  in- 
deed as  lovely,  or  lovelier  than  ever.  But 
where  was  the  delicious  sympathy  which  he 
had  never  failed  to  find,  wherever  he  had 
bestowed  even  a  glance  of  admiration,  from 
the  age  of  fourteen,  until  now  t  Her  ab- 
sence in  the  morning,  he  had  persuaded 
himself,  might  have  been  accidental.  She 
did  not  know  he  would  call ;  or,  young  as 
she  was,  and  so  entirely  new  to  the  world, 
might  she  not  doubt  her  own  powers  of  at- 
traction? Perhaps  she  might  have  gone 
out  expressly  to  avoid  the  painful  feeling  of 
hope  delayed?  Such  varying  thoughts  as 
these,  and  many  more  of  the  same  nature 
and  complexion,  had  brought  his  young 
lordship's  mind  back  again  into  the  most 
agreeable  state  imaginable,  and  when  the 
expected  equipage  arrived,  it  found  him  in 
such  high  spirits,  and  so  resolutely  determin- 
ed to  make  love  all  dinner  time,  that  it 
would  have  required  some  very  harsh  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  destiny  to  prevent  it. 
But  where  was  the  sympathy  he  looked  for 
io  the  eyes  of  Bertha  ?  There  they  were 
indeed,  those  matchless  eyes,  neither  veiled 
by  their  own  dark  lashes,  nor  hid  from  him 
by  any  other  obstruction  whatever ;  but 
wide  open,  radiant  in  youth  and  Joy,  tem- 
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pered  only  by  that  soft  expression  of  heart- 
ifelt  happiness  which  rather  melts  into  dew 
than  blazes  into  light.  But  alas !  they  were 
not  turned  upon  him  !  No !  they  were  in- 
tently fixed  upon  the  towering  mountain 
amidst  whose  forests  she  had  been  wander- 
ing with  such  deep  delight,  and  at  the  in- 
stant the  carriage  stopped  she  had  just  de- 
cided in  her  own  wilful  young  mind,  that  she 
would  set  out  still  earlier  on  the  following 
day  than  she  had  done  on  this,  and  derote 
the  whole  long  morning  to  prowlingaboutthe 
old  ruin.  Why  might  she  not  hope,  by  cour- 
age and  perseverance,  to  discover  the  se- 
cret passage  between  the  upper  castle  and 
the  lower  one? — a  passage  so  confidently 
stated  to  exist  by  all  the  volumes  she  had 
consulted  on  the  subject,  and  leading  to 
that  most  mysterious  spot  on  earth,  the 
oubiiette  of  the  secret  tribunal. 

With  such  thoughts  working  in  her  young 
head,  she  eared  no  more  for  all  the  young 
lords  in  creation  than  if  they  had  been  ao 
many  butterflies  ;  and  when  at  length  she 
condescended  to  accept  an  offered  hand, 
and   descend  from  the  pleasant  elevation 
which  had  given  her  so  good  a  view  of  her 
dear  Alt  Schloss,  this  indifference  looked 
out  from  her  admired  eyes  with  so  much  el- 
oquent sincerity,  that  the  noble  young  lov- 
er who  had  so  recently  vowed  to  marry  her, 
in  defiance  of  the  whole  world,  became 
cured  of  his  passion  as  suddenly  as  if  a 
strong  dose  of  Puck's  distillation  from  the 
*'  little  purple  flower"  had  been  administer- 
ed to  his  eyelids.    In  truth  the  Lord  Lyn- 
berry, though  a  very  good-natured  sort  of 
young  man,  was  not  of  a  character  to  endure 
such  a  look  as  that,  unchanged.      He  was 
exceedingly  inflammable,  not  choleric,  bnt 
amatory ;   and   moreover,  he  was,  to  say 
truth,  prodigiously  rain,  and  both  these  pro- 
pensities together,  made  the  falling  iu  love 
and  being  adored  in  return,  the  favorite  oc- 
cupation of  his  life.     As  yet  this  occupation 
had  caused  him  incomparably  more  pleasure 
than  pain;  nor  was  it  very  likely  that  it  shonid 
soon  be  otherwise;  for  his  propensity  to 
falling  in  love,  and  his  persuasion  that  be 
must  be  fallen   in  love  with,  in  return, 
were  so  well  balanced,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  either  to  obtain  an  inconvenient 
preponderance.     A  proof  of  this  was  most 
pleasantly  offered  on  the  present  occasion. 
His  young  lordship  had  begun  the  Baden- 
Baden  season,  by  falling  in  love  with  Bertha 
Harrington,  and  by  being  fallen  in  love  with 
by  Maria  Roberts.     In  most  cases  such  ao 
untoward  mismatchiog  of  tender  paasiOB 
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might  have  led  to  much  texation.  But 
the  happy  temperament  of  Lord  Lynberr; 
moat  fortunately  prevented  this.  At  the 
yery  moment  that  his  ardent  glance  and  an- 
imated salutation  to  Miss  Harrington  were 
answered  by  a  look  so  vacant  and  unmean- 
ing, as  to  leave  him  doubtful  whether  she 
remembered  his  person  or  h\a  name,  a  sud- 
den and  eager  movement  brought  the  pretty 
face  of  Maria  Roberts  full  before  his  eyes, 
and  before  he  had  quite  determined  wheth- 
er to  resent  or  deprecate  the  cruel  indiffer- 
ence of  Bertha,  the  question  was  settled  for 
him,  and  his  tender  heart  once  more  pierced 
through  and  through,  by  such  a  glance  from 
the  expressive  eyes  of  Maria,  as  could  leave 
no  doubt  on  such  a  mind  as  his,  that  she 
at  least  loved  him  as  he  deserved  to  be 
loved. 

No  juggling  conjuration  that  ever  was 
performed. could  have  produced  a  more  sud- 
den and  complete  change  than  did  this  el- 
oquent glance.  Disappointment  melted  be- 
fore it ;  new  hopes  were  hatched  as  in  a  hot- 
bed, and  his  freshly  enamored  young  lord- 
ship sprung  forward,  presented  his  arm  to 
the  fluttered  and  flattered  fair  one,  to  whom 
he  had  determined  to  devote  himself  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  led  the  way  into  the  spacious 
room  where  the  table  ^hdie  was  prepared. 
His  selection  of  a  partner  being  made,  all 
the  rest  was  easy.  Mr.  Roberts  presented 
bis  arm  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  led  her  on ; 
Mr.  Montgomery  approached  the  fair  Aga- 
tha with  a  tender  smile  that  seemed  to  say 
he  was  her  willing  thrall,  and  they  walked 
on  together ;  and  then  Mr.  Edward,  con- 
scious of  being  rather  slower  than  ha  ought 
to  be,  but  feeling  perfectly  sure,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  moment  beset  himself  serious- 
ly to  the  task  of  winning  the  stupid  heiress, 
he  should  be  sure  to  succeed,  held  his  arm 
in  such  a  position  that  Bertha  might  put 
hers  through  it  if  she  chose,  and  not  very 
well  knowing  what  else  to  do,  she  did  it; 
and  in  this  order  the  party  marched  on,  till 
the  first  couple  came  to  a  halt,  at  the  head 
of  the  table. 
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pRBssHcc  or  MsRCVBV  111  Volcanic  Rocki. 
—Mr.  Malcolmson  is  said  to  have  made  the  dis- 
covery of  native  mercury  in  the  lavic  rocks  of 
Aden.  The  metal  is  scattered,  in  the  condition 
of  globules,  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  below  the 
aurface,  filling  small  cavities  io  the  interior  of  the 
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From  the  North  British  Rariew. 

A  remarkably  well  written  and  valuable  ar- 
ticle, from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hallam. — £o. 

Histoire  des  Croisades,  Par  M,  Michcmd, 
dt  VAcadcmie  Frangaise,  ei  de  Celie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles- Lettres,  Sixi^me 
Edition.     1841. 

Thbrb  is  no  mean  advantage  in  possess- 
ing writings  which  present  particular  com- 
partments of  history.  Their  authors  are 
generally  a  plodding  race.  Without  dis- 
position or  qualification  to  generalize,  they 
are  at  home  in  specialties  and  details.  We 
can  trust  them  for  the  delineation  of  a  coun- 
try, or  the  settlement  of  a  date.  They  are 
an  useful  tribe.  Though  they  cannot  im- 
press the  touches  of  a  majestic  statuary — 
laboriously  they  quarry,  and  patiently  rough- 
hew,  the  block.  They  work  upon  that  most 
beneficial  principle  which  divides  labor,  so- 
ciety reaping  the  profit  at  the  expense  of 
that  more  comprehensive  and  skilled  arti- 
sanship  which  otherwise  must  be  employed. 
To  these  collectors  of  authorities  and  dis- 
integrators of  debris,  the  self-assigned  task 
is  no  drudgery.  It  is  quite  congenial  to  all 
their  tastes :  it  is  the  full  occupation  of  their 
utmost  powers.  We  may  pardon  in  them 
the  occasionally  betrayed  vanity,  not  un- 
common to  men  of  one  study.  They  must 
be  tempted  to  think  that  they  perfectly  un- 
derstand, that  they  have  triumphantly  mas- 
tered, the  detached  research  of  years.  The 
difficulty  is  not  unreal  when  we  would  ad- 
just their  pretensions.  They  have  cleared 
a  space;  they  have  wrought  an  humbler 
part  of  a  mighty  operation.  But  their  fame 
does  not  equal  their  ingenuity  and  dili- 
gence; and  they  often  intimate  their  sense 
of  public  ingratitude  and  injustice. 

These  most  assiduous,  and  too  generally 
depreciated,  writers,  injure  their  own  char- 
acter by  the  pertinacity  of  a  superior  know- 
ledge. They  compel  us  to  remind  them 
that  their  knowledge  is  not  of  the  highest 
order.  They  are  not  the  historians  whom 
men  will  crown.  Their  desert,  and  not 
their  fate,  ranks  them  far  below.  Other 
minds  only  can  win  the  full  meed  of  honor. 
They  are  the  great.  They  explore  what- 
ever is  reason  or  cause.  Clothed^ with  a 
prophet-power,  they  bring  the  future  near, 
and  make  it  plain.  They  combine  all 
events,  trace  out  their  bearing,  enunciate 
their  lessons,  and  hold  onward  in  an  undi- 
verted progress.     Nothing  can  allure  them 
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to  partiality  or  pause.  They  weave  the  tis- 
sae,  and  every  cross-thread  only  strengthens 
the  warp.  They  chant  the  epic,  and  every 
episode  hastens  the  catastrophe.  They  draw 
meridian  lines  for  a  world. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  these  re- 
marks by  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. We  offer  no  excuse  for  dealing  with 
the  subject.  We  may  be  new-born  critics, 
but  we  claim  the  right  of  large  discourse, 
if  not  of  old  experience — looking  after,  if 
not  attaining  to,  prophetic  strain.  It  is  a 
theme  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  variously 
considered.  Its  influence  has  not  passed 
away.  It  stands  in  the  widest  volume  of 
records  which  was  ever  written.  It  sub- 
sists in  visible,  living  fact  We  have  read 
it  in  the  treatises  of  men  who  have  devoted 
all  their  powers  to  the  isolated  chronicle : 
we  have  read  it  in  a  narrower  page  where 
fell  a  concentrated  splendor,  where  all  was 
serried  into  an  unbroken  contexture,  with 
genius  for  its  scribe,  and  philosophy  for  its 
interpreter.  Robertson  could  not  have  dis- 
serted upon  these  strange  events  like  Mill ; 
yet  the  two  octavos  of  the  latter  not  undis- 
tinguished author,  give  not  the  thought,  the 
image,  the  truth,  the  moral,  which  one  chap- 
ter of  the  former  simultaneously  catches  and 
reflects. 

The  name  of  Michaud  is  not  extensively 
known.  It  has  the  merit  of  great  and  un- 
blemished consistency.  He  was  always 
royalist  and  Christian.  His  friend  Cha- 
teaubriand has  found  for  himself  a  more 
European  celebrity,  but  not  by  such  steady 
footsteps.  His  escape  from  the  guillotine, 
during  the  Revolutionary  furor,  was  more 
than  once  very  critical.  He  tried  not  to 
conciliate  Napoleon,  as  his  double  Adieux 
to  that  tyrant  sufficiently  indicate.  Early 
in  life  the  theme  of  the  Crusades  excited 
his  imagination,  and  he  began  even  then  to 
prepare  materials  for  their  history.  Car- 
ried by  an  honorable  enthusiasm,  he  visited 
those  countries  which  they  signalized.  His 
perseverance  accumulated  considerable  in- 
formation, and  his  candor  was  constantly 
attested  in  the  revision  of  his  work.  The 
grave  has  not  long  closed  over  him.  Deep 
esteem  cleaves  to  his  memory.  But  though 
his  work  is  in  six  volumes,  closely  printed, 
of  nearly  500  pages  each,  not  much  of  nov- 
elty is  contained  in  them.  The  reader  will 
not  find  his  acquaintance  with  this  field  of 
history  much  enlarged.  Not  only  is  the 
author's  mind  seriously  wanting  in  those 
attributes  which  are  demanded  by  this  or- 
der of  composition,  but  bigotry  vitiates  al- 
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most  every  jud]gment.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  is  to  him  the  only  type  of  in- 
defectible truth  and  goodness.  She  is  the 
mother  and  dictatress  of  his  soul.  Every 
enormity  of  her  crimes,  every  fatuity  of  her 
decisions,  he  defends;  and  he  seems  not 
onlv  to  retain  the  ancient  superstition,  but 
to  imbibe  the  aethos  of  its  more  modern 
mysticism.  Tet  we  marvel  that,  with  all 
this  fervor,  he  writes  so  rarely  in  a  tone  of 
moral  elevation. 

He  betrays  continually — no  small  faoh 
in  the  historian — a  thorough  nationality. 
A  Bourbon  is  his  only  idea  of  a  king;  and 
he  cannot  conceive  of  a  civilization  of 
which  France  is  not  the  centre  and  the 
model. 

His  credulity  is  not  less.  His  first  book 
opens  with  the  discovery  by  Helena  of  "  la 
vraie  croix,"  **  le  hois  sacr6."  No  doabt^ 
no  reserve,  checks  his  confidence.  We 
regard  this  manner  as  no  venial  ofience. 
It  is  a  rudeness  and  a  shock  to  those  wbooi 
he  professes  to  instruct.  He  affixes,  with 
entire  assurance,  the  historic  seal  to  what  is 
at  its  best  a  simple  tradition.  We  feel  that 
we,  from  this  first  incaution,  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  most  fond  or  most  unscrupuloas 
guide.  We  speak  not  irreverently  of  such 
a  relic,  could  it  be  verified.  That  rood — 
merest  instrument  as  it  was — would  be  to 
us  most  tenderly  awful  in  all  its  associa- 
tions and  adjuncts.  But  we  would  not  fall 
down  even  to  the  stock  of  that  tree.  We 
are  glad,  we  are  thankful,  that  it  has  not 
been  identified.  The  imposture  has  been 
turned  to  sufficient  fanaticism  and  wicked- 
ness. Its  slivers  are  turned  into  amulets 
and  idols.  Why  speak  we  thus  ?  Because 
at  this  early  period,  even  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century,  we  find  the  ru- 
diment of  that  wild  passion,  the  volcanic 
outbursts  of  which  so  many  desolations 
serve  us  to  trace. 

Not  dwelling  at  any  greater  length  upon 
this  author  and  his  voluminous  prmloctioo, 
we  may  just  remark  that  a  proper  history  of 
the  Crusades — that  kind  of  annal  that  is 
minute  and  topical — could  not  be  written, 
which  did  not  interlace  itself  with  the  gen- 
eral interest  and  issue.  The  fragmeat  is 
without  meaning ;  but  as  a  part  of  the  edi- 
fice it  may  be  a  means  of  strength,  and  a 
source  of  beauty.  And  it  should  be  far- 
ther remembered  that  this  inquiry  embraces 
many  ages  and  far  distant  countries :  (hat 
a  system,  mainly  uniform,  directed  and 
stimulated  them :  that  centuries  were  the 
time,  and  nations  the  scene»  of  this  dread 
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aetion.  The  narrative,  accurate  and  con- 
secative,  statistical  and  world-wide,  re- 
mains to  be  written.  Our  distance  from 
the  epoch,  and  estrangement  from  the  emo- 
ticms  of  the  strife,  are  our  best  pledges  for 
sober  deliberation  and  synthetic  review. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who 
judge  these  enterprises  through  a  wrong 
and  distorting  medium.  The  first  only  al- 
low themselves  the  language  of  a  perfect 
reprobation.  They  brand  them  as  idiotic 
and  flagrantly  wicked,  in  unsparing  mea- 
sure. They  admit  no  extenuating  plea. 
The  second  see  in  them  high  policy  and 
statesmanship.  They  allow  them  to  be 
guided  by  no  accident  or  fortuitousness: 
no  impulse  or  ebullition.  They  magnify 
them  into  proportions  of  superhuman  fore- 
sight and  magnanimity:  they  assert  them 
to  be  a  principal  climacteric  in  the  progress 
of  mankind. 

In  endeavoring  to  shape  our  opinions  by 
the  great  verdicts  of  the  past,  not  verdicts 
pronounced  but  embodied,  we  wish  to  fol- 
low not  "  the  wisdom  of  the  world,"  but 
more  unshifting  principles.  We  desire  to 
read  the  deeds  in  question  with  a  Christian 
eye,  and  to  arbitrate  them  with  a  Christian 
judgment.  We  know  not  any  favorite  hy- 
pothesis, nor  the  master  by  whose  words  we 
would  adjnre.    We  will  think  for  ourselves. 

The  believer  in  Revelation,  amidst  the 
study  of  history,  honors  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, whatever  the  range  he  traverses,  or 
the  event  he  inspects.  When  its  footsteps 
cannot  be  followed,  some  of  their  prints 
may  be  descried.  The  skirt  of  its  garment 
may  be  beheld,  though  not  the  suspending 
girdle.  Religion  being  an  universal  ele- 
ment to  the  Christian,  he  discerns  all  his- 
tory in  its  light  and  by  its  aid.  He  ob- 
serves every  where,  in  every  thing,  the  indi- 
cation, the  march,  of  a  divine  agency. 
Yet  often  the  *'  God  who  worketh  all "  is 
not  so  "  near  at  hand."  It  is  not  His  more 
intimate  presence — it  is  not  His  more  di- 
rect doing.  We  feel  the  vibration  to  be 
fainter,  and  infer  that  the  impulse  is  more 
remote.  But  our  sentiments  are  awed  and 
raised  by  a  most  immediate  sense  of  divinity 
in  this  present  inquiry.  It  is  holy  ground 
on  which  we  tread.  We  are  encircled  by 
the  trophies  of  human  sslvation.  The 
vestiges  of  both  covenants  impose  on  our 
sense.  Here  seers  were  wrapped  in  visions, 
and  angels  visited  and  were  entertained  by 
saints.  Each  hill  and  valley  mourn  and 
recall  their  ancient  glories.  But  chiefly, 
while  we  bend  over  the  rums  of  that  fallen 
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country,  while  we  take  pleasure  in  its  stones 
and  favor  the  dust  thereof,  are  we  filled  and 
absorbed  by  one  remembrance.  ''  He  came 
unto  his  own!"  ''The  breadth  of  thy 
land  "  is  it,  "  O  Immanuel ! "  Personage 
and  event  must  be  placed  before  us,  to 
which  only  the  most  august  rank,  and  the 
most  holy  interest,  can  be  ascribed.  Moun- 
tains, and  glens,  and  groves,  and  brooks, 
are  clothed  with  an  undying  significance. 
Seldom  are  we  called  in  historical  disqui- 
sitions to  utter  "  the  name  which  is  above 
every  name."  The  advent  of  Messiah  has 
long  become  the  solemn  waymark  of  chro- 
nology, dividing  dispensations,  ages,  and 
worlds,  and  this  use  of  it  is  retained.  Bui 
now  the  mention  of  Him  is  indispensable, 
whether  we  consult  vain  legend,  or  faithful 
monument — whether  we  rest  beneath  the 
palms  of  Bethlehem,  or  wander  among  the 
olives  of  Bethany — launch  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  or  lave  in  the  swellings  of  Jordan. 
He  is — how  ill  do  our  words  comport  with 
the  dignity  of  the  theme ! — ^the  genius  and 
the  hero  of  all. 

If  we  would  decipher  that  magnificent, 
though  doleful  leaf  of  the  human  history, 
inscribed  with  the  tale  of  the  Crusades ;  if 
we  would  understand  the  causes  of  that 
sudden  movement  which  has  been  the  pa- 
rent of  the  most  important  and  serious  rev- 
olutions, which  strikes  on  even  the  present 
age  with  a  scarcely  exhausted  influence; 
if  we  would  measure  that  far-reaching  stride 
in  the  progress  of  nations,  which,  until  now, 
sounds  not  only  as  the  tread  of  distant  ar- 
mies, but  bears  us  along  in  its  train ;  if  we 
would,  in  short,  abate  somewhat  of  the  ex- 
citement which  the  proud  psgeant  and  loud 
onset  of  mustering  kingdoms  can  scarcely 
fail  to  inspire,  and  listen  to  the  profounder 
instructions  which  they  perchance  may 
teach ;  we  must  carry  back  our  inquiries, 
at  least  three  hundred  years  before  the 
epoch  from  which  these  events  take  their 
rise,  and  receive  their  date.  Among  far 
more  ancient  forms  of  government — out  of 
far  earlier  changes  of  manners,  shocks  of 
opinions,  and  irruptions  of  tribes — we  may 
detect  the  hidden  source,  the  river-head,  of 
that  mighty  tide  which  overflowed  conti- 
nents, recast  the  most  stable  forms  of  pow- 
er, gave  a  new  distribution  to  learning  and 
commerce,  and  left  its  many  a  trace  of  flood 
and  ebb,  of  swell  and  subsidence,  in  shat- 
tering violence,  or  wealthy  wreck. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
we  witness  the  foundation  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty  in  France.  Charlemagne  soon 
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appears  upon  the  stage,  adding  to  his  undi- 
vided monarchy  Sardinia  and  Navarre.  He 
converts  his  own  country,  with  all  his  for- 
eign conquests  and  annexations,  into  anew 
empire;  and  having  extirpated  the  Huns, 
he  is  crowned,  in  reward,  chief  of  this  vast 
consolidated  territory,  with  all  the  splendor 
and  consecration  which  the  city  of  the  Cae- 
sars and  the  metropolis  of  Christendom 
could  lavish  on  his  head.  An  anointed 
sanctity  was  thrown  around  him,  as  a 
champipn  of  the  faith.  Though  his  prede- 
cessor, Pepin,  had  done  battle  for  the  Pope- 
dom, it  was  he  who  first  gave  himself  to  its 
independence  and  royal  sway.  He  crushed 
Che  Lombards,  who  had  often  troubled  it, 
and  baptized  his  sword  to  the  destruction 
of  all  its  foes.  Wide  as  his  dominions, 
sweeping  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Vistula, 
from  the  Appenines  to  the  German  shores, 
he  was  every  where  its  defender  and  patron. 
In  him  was  the  type  developed,  which  we 
shall  find  was  afterwards  matured,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  soldiership,  a  warfare  that 
was  ennobled  by  the  knightly  glaive  and 
spur,  and  emblazoned  with  the  most  gorge- 
ous arrays  of  chivalry.  It  gave  birth  to  or- 
ders of  merit  and  fame,  in  which  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  earth  panted  to  be  enroll- 
ed; to  whose  dictations  kingdoms  yielded, 
and  to  whose  guerdons  regal  glories  were 
postponed.  It  sent  forth  the  youth  of  every 
more  favored  land  with  steed  and  lance,  in 
a  new  and  mysterious  adventure,  for  the 
encounter  of  no  common  adversary,  with 
device  and  cognizance  of  no  vulgar  stamp. 
This  is  the  first  idea,  the  earliest  foreshad- 
owing, of  those  stern  struggles  of  which 
we  speak — it  is  the  rehearsd  of  the  drama, 
the  drill  of  the  battle — like  the  first  armiug 
of  the  Crusader,  the  original  plan  of  the 
Holy  Wars.  Charlemagne  was  the  warrior 
of  the  Church;  a  frequent  pilgrim  to  her 
high  altar.  For  extending  the  compulsory 
conversion  of  the  idolatrous  nations,  he  re- 
ceived her  pardon  of  his  guilty  ambition 
and  aggrandizement  in  overcoming  them ; 
in  spite  of  the  grossest  stains  of  character, 
and  most  horrible  cruelties  of  warfare,  he 
obtained  her  indulgence,  and  all  but  reach- 
ed her  calendar :  she  granted  him  alternate 
expiations  and  honors ;  while  the  epithet  of 
Great  was  not  only  by  general  consent,  but 
under  her  most  sacred  sanction,  interwoven, 
unlike  the  affix  of  other  conquerors,  with 
his  very  name.  It  survives  in  its  mono- 
gram like  "  a  bright  particular  star." 

In  the  examination  of  the  earlier  and 
more  latent  causes  of  the  Crusades,  we  may 
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remark,  that  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  ages  which  succeeded  it,  were  distin- 
guished by  an  intense  feeling  of  religion. 
We  here  pronounce  no  opinion  on  the  so- 
briety of  that  feeling,  contenting  ourselves 
with  the  fact.  It  was,  doubUess,  most 
earnest.  The  relics  still  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  which  that  emperor  founded— 
the  long  respect  in  which  it  has  been  held, 
drawing  large  assemblages  of  votaries  from 
the  southernmost  parts  of  Europe  until  this 
hour — his  supposed  tutelage,  though  not 
formal  canonization — all  attest  that  a  cer- 
tain devotion,  of  no  languid  kind,  fired  his 
breast,  burnt  throughout  his  gigantic  mon- 
archy, and  kindled  itself  in  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  The  recent  proselytism  of 
savage,  or  of  demi-barbarous  tribes,  will 
account  very  greatly  for  this  vehemence, 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  neophyte  zeal. 
Their  ignorance  was  not  unfavorable  to 
deep  impression.  Even  lawlessness  is  of- 
ten most  powerfully  susceptible.  But  we 
look  more  searchingly  into  the  religioas 
element  of  that  era,  and  can  connect  it 
more  distinctly  with  our  present  research. 
We  again  place  the  ecclesiastical  combat- 
ant before  us.  He  has  learned  how  he 
may  sin,  and  yet  purge  himself  from  its 
consequences.  His  mind  ever  oscillates 
between  crime  and  remorse.  Great  pas- 
sions enlist  themselves  in  both.  It  is  a 
phenomenon  not  unknown  among  ourselves. 
Such  a  fashion  of  religion  still  obtains.  It 
is  frantic  in  iu  self-condemnation,  in  its 
sighs  and  tears.  It  thus  compounds  for 
the  renewal  of  its  yet  dearer  transgressions. 
A  wretched  jargon  is  proclaim^.  The 
Lord  of  hosts — of  holy,  peaceful,  minister- 
ing angels — is  invoked  as  the  God  of  bat- 
tles. Standards  receive  sacerdotal  bene- 
diction. Death  in  battle  is  a  passport  to 
the  skies.  But  such,  be  it  remembered, 
was  the  religious  zelotism — rude,  yet  re- 
lenting-^cruel,  yet  sentimental — ^proper  to 
those  distant  times. 

Christianity — we  express  ourselves  io 
conventional  phrase— now  spread  itself 
with  greater  activity.  Shortly  subse- 
quent to  this  period,  Egbert  united  our 
octarchy,  and  impressed  an  unity  op 
our  national  religion  and  civilization. 
Not  very  distant  was  the  culmination 
of  Alfred's  natal  star,  himself  the  cynosare 
of  all  moral  worth,  the  auspice  of  all  na- 
tional improvement.  Throughout  these 
realms  his  influence  was  great.  His  scep- 
tre seemed  to  beat  aside  the  heavy  gloonis 
which  had  clong  aroond  himself  and  bis 
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people ;  while  he,  advancing  through  the 
disparted  passage,  led  the  way,  not  only 
for  his  own  generation,  but  for  those  most 
future.  We  must  admire  the  strength  of 
his  moral  principles,  and  the  purity  of  his 
devout  feelings ;  nor  can  we  quell  our  sur- 
prise at  the  absence  of  that  contemporary 
superstition  which  might  have  deformed 
his  character,  and  weakened  his  ascendency. 
He  was  as  a  check  upon  the  extravagance 
of  the  Franks.  His  was  not  the  physical 
religious  temperament  which  bore  so  many 
impetuously  into  the  career  of  the  Croises ; 
he  was  too  benevolent  to  have  endured  the 
merciless  massacres  of  the  Paynim  citizens 
and  captives ;  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
foreign  aggression — far  more  intent  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  bless  the 
hearths  of  home.  But  though  his  example 
may  have  been  imperfectly  understood,  and 
his  spirit  often  been  ungratefully  thwarted, 
still  he  most  powerfully  assisted  to  promote 
the  Christianity  of  his  country  and  age, 
however  unable  to  chasten  its  irregular 
sally,  and  irresponsible  for  its  blind  excess. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  remonstrance  and 
instruction,  his  prayer  and  pattern,  the 
Saxon  would  have  continued  to  worship 
his  Woden,  and  to  dream  of  an  after-life 
at  the  banquet  of  his  Valhala.  The  Runic 
monument  would  have  continued  to  tower, 
and  the  Scald  to  sing.  It  was  under  other 
influences  that  minds,  dispossessed  of  a 
fierce  mythology  by  this  most  sainted  king, 
turned  again  to  a  corruption  of  Christianity 
not  less  fierce,  rushing  forth  like  the  storms 
of  their  beloved  north,  and  expending  them- 
selves in  more  tumultuous  fury.  The  se»- 
kings  no  longer  marshalled  them ;  they 
bowed  to  other  leaders,  less  generous  and 
noble.  They  risked  the  foreign  grave  upon 
a  new  apotheosis,  that  which  awaited  all 
who  fell  in  the  rescue,  and  slept  in  the 
mould  of  Palestine ! 

From  a  time  very  remote,  an  obscure 
people  inhabited  the  south-western  border 
of  Egypt.  They  were  of  Arab  origin,  and 
retained  much  of  Arab  dispositions  and 
manners.  But  they  soon  excelled  those 
rangers  of  the  desert — thrust  forth  them- 
selves and  their  schemes  to  more  congenial 
regions — took  or  built  cities — ^framed  a 
government  whose  code  was  fitted  for  so- 
cial man,  and  not  the  wandering  horde — 
emulated  a  philosophy  and  imported  a  sci- 
ence which  the  predatory  Bedouin  despised 
•-rcberished  and  pursued  high  tastes  of  lux- 
ury and  refinement — ^reared  an  architecture 
beautiful,  if  fantastic,  with  its  minaret  and  { 
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dome — constructed  a  literature  of  super- 
natural machinery  and  magnificent  fancy- 
founding  its  university  in  Yemen  and  its 
monarchy  in  Basdad.  Its  extent  of  rule 
may  be  judged — ^leaving  out  of  our  consid- 
eration the  wide  spread  of  this  people  in 
Spain,  Cordova  with  its  mart,  and  Granada 
with  its  Alhambra — when  we  learn  that  it 
stretched  from  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  to 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  from  Syria  to  Me- 
dia, from  Jewry  to  Mesopotamia,  from  Ara- 
bia to  Persia  and  as  far  as  to  Khorassin  and 
India,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euxine  Sea. 

It  was  among  this  people — a  people  to 
be  discriminated  from  the  Moor  or  Mauri- 
tanian  of  Africa,  though  generally  passing 
beneath  that  name  during  their  Iberian  his- 
tory, and  equally  to  be  separated  from  the 
Turcomauns  who  drove  them  back  from 
their  oriental  conquests  and  settlements — 
it  was  among  this  people  that  a  system  arose 
which  bears  most  intimately  upon  that  por- 
tion of  history  which  we  now  regard.  Mo- 
hammed contrived  a  strange  amalgam  of 
religions,  created  singular  and  sudden  pow- 
ers and '  resources  to  diffuse  it,  declared 
himself  a  prophet  commissioned  by  heaven, 
wrote  his  Koran  under  an  affirmed  inspira- 
tion, swept  along  with  his  cavalry,  terrible 
and  resistless  as  the  whirlblast  of  the  wil- 
derness— gave  a  new  computation  to  time, 
another  faith  to  earth,  and  an  unprecedent- 
ed revolution  to  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
He  saw  the  instant,  he  seized  the  occasion, 
and  impostor  while  enthusiast,  or  enthusi- 
ast while  impostor,  he  wrought  a  change 
the  most  decisive  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
More 'than  a  hundred  millions  of  our  fel- 
low-men even  now  honor  his  mission.  The 
Crescent  still  rides  high  in  its  heaven.  He 
was  fortunate  in  the  credulity  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medi- 
na, which  might  have  demonstrated  his 
mortal  infirmity  to  ordinary  minds — such 
as  his  exposure  to  danger  and  susceptibility 
of  cowardice — saved  the  reputation  of  his 
credentials,  was  supposed  afresh  to  accredit 
him  by  the  sanction  of  miracles,  and  fixed 
the  holy  epoch  of  the  Hegira.  The  Cali- 
phate which  he  founded,  amidst  varying 
circumstances  enlarged  its  power,  though 
to  the  scandal  of  its  sanctity ;  and  was  the 
principal  instrument  of  achieving  for  this 
little  Saracenic  tribe  a  national  greatness, 
a  career  of  victory,  a  majesty  of  empire, 
which  the  register  of  our  world  cannot 
match.  Coeval  with  the  monarch  of  the 
north  and  west,  Charlemagne — we  behold 
in  the  south  and  east  the  illustrious  Haroua 
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Alrascid.  Not  often  were  two  each  poten- 
tates at  the  same  time  on  earth.  They  were 
as  two  suns,  shining  together,  but  in  differ- 
ent hemispheres.  Their  relations  were 
friendly  and  even  courteous.  Between 
them  embassies  and  donatives  were  inter- 
changed. Among  the  presents  which  the 
descendant  and  successor  of  Mohammed 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Christian  Emperor, 
were  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Now  all  this  will  show,  that  though  many 
hidden  principles  were  then  fermenting 
which  terminated  in  the  tremendous  recoil 
of  the  Crusades,  there  was  not  at  this  junc- 
ture the  fell  jealousy  which  afterwards  raged 
into  such  a  conflagration.  And  yet  this 
may  well  excite  our  surprise.  For  Ma- 
hommedanism  was  the  terror  and  scourge 
of  the  Christian  church,  it  had  been  let 
loose  as  for  the  destruction  of  every  outline 
of  her  existence.  Fatally  wide  was  its  suc- 
cess. The  religion  of  the  Messiah  had, 
for  several  of  its  first  ages,  advanced  with 
a  mighty  strength.  It  is  admitted,  that  we 
cannot  always  pursue  its  progress  with  pr&* 
cision.  There  may  be  something* of  a  fab- 
ulous and  romantic  vagueness  in  the  chron- 
icles which  report  it.  We  think  of  Asia, 
and  follow  the  holy  revolution  to  the  shores 
of  the  Indus.  We  travel  through  Bactria, 
and  hail  the  beneficent  conquest  of  the 
thousand  cities  which  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  tells  us  that  it  once  contained.  We 
are  encouraged  to  believe  that  this  day- 
spring  fell  on  the  farthest  east.  Warlike 
and  nomadic  peoples  submitted  to  its  pow- 
er; barbarous  and  polished  nations  yielded 
to  its  reign.  Nothing  opposed  a  check ; 
scarcely  <^red  an  opposition.  We  cannot 
deny  that,  at  this  contemplated  season, 
Christianity  had  dismally  declined,  and  that 
its  disciples  had  fearfully  lapsed.  In  Ara- 
bia, on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, throughout  Asia  Minor,  there  was 
found  but  a  poor  defence  against  the  bold 
inroads  of  Islamism  in  the  Gnosticised 
pseudo-philosophy  which  generally  prevail- 
ed. The  degenerate  Christiana  were  not 
BO  much  mown  down  by  the  Moslem  sword, 
or  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Moslem  hoof, 
as  absorbed  in  the  pretext  of  Moslem  tol- 
eration. He  who  stood  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  and  mourned  them,  might  be  for- 
given a  deeper  grief  than  Marius  felt.  The 
Christian  of  the  time  which  we  suppose, 
might  ask,  Where  is  Hippo,  and  where 
slumbers  Augustine's  dust?  Where  is  the 
choir  of  Cyprian,  and  where  his  martyr's 
Bobel    He  might  be  forgiven,  in  the  rhap* 
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sody  of  that  mournful  mood,  if  he  bewailed 
the  fate  of  that  infinitely  awful  Name  which 
once  was  wafted  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
coasts  of  Malabar,  but  which  had  now  be- 
come a  waning  glory — only  borne  by  a  few 
Copts  and  Abyssinians  in  Africa,  and  tam- 
ed to  an  execration  in  Europe  itself  The 
devastation  had  multiplied  in  one  extending 
line ;  and  though  it  may  be  a  lay  of  thought- 
less poetry  to  sing  of  Osmanii,  to  invoke  its 
wild  music  and  to  praise  its  embowered 
grove — that  clang  was  but  the  dirge,  in  that 
garden  was  but  the  sepulchre,  of  a  once 
potent  and  valid  Christianity. 

The  comparative  peace,  or  truce,  which 
existed  between  Christian  and  Mussulman, 
as  to  the  possession  of  Judea,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  that  possession  was  not  of  prime  po- 
litical importance ;  and,  secondly,  both  par- 
ties were  disposed  to  venerate  all  those 
scenes  which  Jesus  had  made  for  ever 
memorable  by  the  facts  of  his  life  and 
death.  Not  with  the  same  interpretation 
of  those  facts,  not  with  the  same  deference 
to  Him  whom  they  concerned,  did  these 
different  religionists  tread  the  monumental 
soil  and  explore  its  storied  scenery;  to  them 
arose  with  unequal  interest  the  haunts  of 
those  footsteps  which  had  HIstened  to  the 
relief  of  suffering,  the  instruction  of  igno- 
rance, and  alleviation  of  remorse;  before 
them  lay,  while  varying  associations  hover- 
ed around,  the  precincts  of  the  manger, 
the  baptism,  the  handicraft,  the  agony,  the 
cross,  the  tomb.  But  these  spectators 
agreed  in  the  authenticity  of  the  fiicts. 
Each  image  was  only  more  or  less  exciting 
and  hallowed.  For  a  time  they  might  hare 
travelled  together,  with  forbearance  towards 
each  other.  The  scorn  of  the  present  day, 
grinding  on  the  tongue  of  the  Turk  against 
the  believer  in  Christ,  was  not  then  ruHj 
matured.  It  is  of  later  origin  and  of  acci- 
dental cause.  Respect  and  generosity  at- 
tempered the  stoutest  conflicts,  which  the 
unbelieving  host  waged  against  their  Chris- 
tian invaders.  These  crusading  wars,  if 
they  engendered  not  the  first  bitterness, 
greatly  exasperated  it ;  they  have  furnished 
a  charge  of  persecution  against  Gbristiifl 
nations  which  the  Mahommedan  of  the 
Ganges,  and  even  the  pirate  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  is  wont  to  allege,  and  is  known 
hereditarily  to  quote. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  was  it  that  the  re* 
ligious  hatred  of  the  Europeans  against  the 
occupants  of  a  country,  so  dear  and  sacred 
to  them,  could  be  so  long  restrainedf    Tha 
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first  Crusade  was  in  the  year  1095.  In 
our  rapid  epitome  of  the  times  preceding 
these  events — the  barest  etching  we  feel  it 
to  be  of  even  their  larger  features — we 
have  but  distantly  approached  this  date. 
The  probability  is,  that  they  would  never 
have  occurred  at  all,  but  for  a  cause  which 
we  must  soon  relate.  The  train  which  is 
well  prepared  and  laboriously  laidi  is  fired 
by  a  casual  spark. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  sort  of  under- 
standing, the  kind  of  armistice,  which  for 
centuries  was  maintained  between  Frank 
and  Saracen,  owed  much  to  the  politeness 
and  gallant  bearing  of  the  latter  race. 
There  was  an  honor,  a  courtesy,  a  gener- 
osity in  them,  as  well  as  martial  fierceness. 
Whatever  was  the  guile  of  the  palace  and 
the  divan,  whatever  were  the  cruel  usurpa- 
tions of  the  monarchical  succession,  this 
people  respected  treaty,  admired  the  brave- 
ry of  a  foe,  knew  when  to  forbear,  and  for- 
got not  to  cherish  many  of  the  gentler  vir- 
tues of  peace.  They  were  not  particularly 
obnoxious  to  them  whom  high  curiosity, 
saintly  vow,  or  expiatory  penance  bore  to 
the  country  which  they  held.  They  used 
their  power  almost  meekly.  They  encour- 
aged and  defended  the  traveller,  and  most 
of  all  the  pil^im.  They  raised  no  obsta- 
cles ;  they  offered  no  insults.  Had  they 
continued  occupants  and  guardians  of  this 
land,  that  great  dispute  might  never  have 
fallen  headlong  upon  it  which  steeped  its 
plains  in  blood,  and  left  the  bones  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  to  bleach  beneath  its 
winds. 

Another  cause  of  delay — for  the  collision 
was  becoming  more  and  more  imminent; 
the  combatants  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  only  resting  on  their  arms — was  to  be 
discerned  in  the  condition  of  the  Byzantine 
or  Greek  empire.  This  power  was  always 
a  ground  of  alarm  to  Rome  and  the  west- 
ern states.  It  was  endured  principally  on 
account  of  its  weakness.  It  wielded  but  a 
feeble  sceptre.  So  long  as  it  lasted,  it  was 
a  check  and  safeguard  for  the  Latins 
against  those  eastern  incursions  which  had 
long  threatened  and  harassed  Europe; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  so  engaged 
with  them,  that  it  found  neither  leisure  nor 
resources  to  annoy  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  danger  which  frowned  upon  the  olden 
institutions  and  investments  of  this  side  of 
the  world  was  diverted  by  the  cross-game 
of  Saracen  and  Greek.  The  hour  was 
DOW  come  for  the  arming  of  the  Christian 
nations  against  the  common  foe.    Their 
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high-way  was  through  the  Thracian  capital 
and  Chersonesus.  It  was  a  formidable  ar- 
mament, however  friendly  its  avowals,  to 
march  on  neutral  or  friendly  ground.  lil- 
boding  is  such  an  ally,  and  ruinous  such  a 
guest.  When  this  banded  force  did  ap- 
pear, though  for  a  time  the  first  Alexius 
nobly  and  wisely  diverted  it,  it  was  mani* 
fest  that  the  tottering  empire  must  speedily 
be  overborne  by  it.  It  was  a  pressure 
which  stronger  denominations  could  not 
have  withstood.  But  it  was,  also,  attacked 
in  front,  and  to  the  teeth.  A  new  power, 
truculent  and  remorseless,  barbarous  and 
brutal,  had  burst  upon  the  scene.  The 
Turcomauns,  long  enlisted  into  the  armies 
of  the  Saracens,  bad  now  conquered  their 
masters,  possessed  themselves  of  Palestine ; 
and  while  the  Franks  were  pressing  down 
in  their  columns  upon  the  Hellespont,  from 
Taurus  and  Imaus  were  rushing  forth 
these  fearful  strangers,  who  reached  from 
the  opposite  quarter  the  same  direction, 
and  not  in  vain.  They  have  obtained  and 
kept  a  bulwark  which  has  thrust  back  the 
Christian  platform  of  the  west.  There  are 
they  still  intrenched,  strong  in  the  jealousy 
of  others — the  make-weight  in  the  balance 
of  power — holding  the  keys  of  the  most 
magnificent  gates  which  ever  continent 
could  command. 

It  was  the  provocation  of  these  savages — 
their  cruelties  upon  the  pilgrim — the  re- 
port of  these  wrongs  by  the  palmer — which 
filled  Christendom  with  indignation,  and 
roused  its  people  to  a  conflict,  that  stands 
out  from  all  shadow  of  parallelism — a  wild 
originality — a  terrible  unique. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, as  we  have  noticed,  Christianity  be- 
came all  powerful,  and  civilly  triumphant, 
in  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  In  936, 
his  mother  Helena  and  himself  commenced 
their  attempt  to  fix  the  epota  where  their 
newly  adopted  faith  had  found  its  cradle 
and  reared  its  stage.  That  Empress  en* 
joys  the  fame  of  "the  invention  of  the 
Cross,"^-a  not  unhappy  phrase,  leaving 
the  question  at  large  between  the  etymo- 
logical  and  conventional  meanings  of  the 
term.  The  land,  whose  memorials  were 
so  touching  and  august,  was  now  visited 
by  natives  of  remote  kingdoms;  the  shrine 
arose  wherever  the  Messiah  was  reported 
to  have  worked  some  miracle,  or  borne 
some  indignity ;  while  the  most  costly  tem* 
pie-cenotaph  covered  the  grave  in  which 
he  had  been  laid.  The  staff,  the  shoon,  the 
IscaUop-shell,  may  not  have  indicated  tha 
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religious  traveller  then,  but  his  self-sacri- 
ficing zeal  and  his  rapt  fancy  were  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  later  ages,  when  royal 
penitents  resorted  thither  for  their  compur- 
gation, and  discrowned  their  heads,  to  be 
covered  with  ashes,  before  the  imagery 
which  associated  with  it  the  pardon  of  their 
crimes. 

Afler  its  long  and  horrible  siege,  Jeru- 
salem did  not,  perhaps,  continue  any  con- 
siderable period  in  ruins.    Though  there 
had  been  a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of 
the  land — though  the  devices  and  entabla- 
tures on  the  arch  of  Titus  show,  that  the 
conquerer  bore  with  him  captives  as  well 
as  spoils — neither  the  metropolis  nor  the 
country  of  Judea  were  depopulated.     The 
Romans,  as  was  their  custom  when  the 
term  of  their  legionary  service  expired,  set- 
tled here.    It  was  for  some  time  called 
iElia.     Its  new  idolatrous  inhabitants  were 
cruelly  intent  upon  an  universal  sacrilege. 
There  was  not  a  scene  sanctified  by  tradi- 
tion but  it  eagerly  sought  to  pollute.     Ju- 
lian afterwards  did  his  utmost  to  extirpate 
each  pious  association  by  sanctuaries  of  his 
philosophy  or  his  mythology,  and  not  infre- 
quently dedicated  to  a  strange  compound 
of  both.     He  hoped  to  efface  all  recollec- 
tions of  Christianity,  and  to  discredit  all 
that  could  suggest  the  mission  of  its  Foun- 
der, by  branding  his  followers  as  Galileans. 
But  the  policy  defeated  itself.     He  had  as- 
sured and  certified  every  track   of  their 
Master   by   his   impious  violations.    The 
scornful  title  which  he  gave  the  Christians, 
instead  of  revolting    their  pride,    bound 
them,  so  to  speak,  to  the  very  soil  where 
their  Lord  ,had  been  reviled.    Theirs  be- 
came a  patriot  Christianity.     Their  faith 
was  a  fee  in  that  promised  land.     How 
deeply  and    indignantly  must    minds    so 
framed  and  constituted  have  been  moved, 
when   Calvary  itself  was  desecrated   and 
shamed  by  an  altar  of  paganism,  and  as  the 
seat  of  a  Fair !    Not  that  this  ancient  city 
was  abandoned  because  of  the  abomination 
standing  in  the  holy  place.    The  Christian 
yet  stole  to  the  attested  enclosure  whither 
Jesus  had  ofttimes  resorted,  and  lingered 
among  the  slopes  of  the  recorded  hill  on 
which  he  had  sat  down  and  taught.     So- 
lyma,  always  beautiful   for  situation,  was 
most  beautiful  to  the  Christian  votary.    He 
wandered  amidst  her  ancient  and  patri- 
archal  glories,  her  kingly  magnificence, 
her  tribual  state,  her  victorious   strength^ 
with  a  transport  of  delight.     But  her  an- 
tiquity, her  eidy  faded  to  him  before  a  more 
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recent  interest.  There  had  passed  over 
her  a  more  subduing  memorial.  A\)  dear 
to  him,  all  inestimable  to  him,  was  inter- 
woven with  the  aspects  of  her  suburban 
villages  and  adjacent  districts.  Gate  and 
street,  upland  and  dell,  were  holy.  That 
atmosphere  was  holy ; — whose  breath  had 
drawn  it,  and  whose  speech  had  thrilled  it? 
That  ground  was  holy; — whose  foot  had 
trod  it,  and  whose  form  had  shadowed  it  t 
That  stream  was  holy; — whose  lip  had 
tasted  it,  and  whose  sigh  had  mingled  with 
its  murmur?  Holy  was  desert,  garden, 
mount !  Holy  was  court,  tribunal,  pillar  I 
Holy  was  the  way  to  the  scene  of  that  death 
on  which  this  votary  hung  his  eternal  hope! 
Holy  was  the  recess  of  that  sepulchre 
whose  empty  cavern  was  his  boast  I  All, 
as  he  gazed  from  the  panorama  of  Zion, 
was  renewed  1  All  filled  him  with  anguish, 
veneration,  joy !  The  heart  dilated  to  each 
horizon;  and,  as  the  picture  spread,  a 
solemn  reality  was  stamped  upon  it,  and  it 
became  once  more  a  passing,  living,  scene. 
But  though  it  could  never  be  to  him  a 
strange  land,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  more 
his  own.  He  was  its  outcast.  It  was  no 
longer  his  inheritance.  His  visit,  until 
now  coldly  tolerated,  soon  brought  upon 
him  insult,  violence,  and  exa^ion.  When, 
however,  the  heathen  lost  his  grasp  of  this 
city,  the  Christian  authorities  of  Rome  en- 
couraged and  protected  the  devotees  which 
it  continued  to  attract  by  its  sublime  cari- 
osities. The  Saracen  then  took  it,  and  did 
not  greatly  abuse  his  power.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  marauding  and  unyielding 
Turk.  This  savage  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  that  frightful  retribution  which  fell 
on  Palestine.  But  this  tribe  had  now  been 
conquered  and  expelled  by  the  Egyptians 
ere  that  retribution  was  inflicted;  not 
Egyptians  proper,  but  a  branch  of  the  Sara- 
cenic race  colonized  along  the  Nile,  or 
having  made  a  forcible  lodgment  there, 
and  it  was  these  Egypto-Saracens  who  en- 
dured its  brunt  and  fury. 

Into  the  topography  of  these  scenes, 
which  the  faithful  held  sacred,  it  is  no  part 
of  our  plan  to  enter.  Nor  do  we  handle 
the  question  of  the  authenticity  claimed 
for  particular  relics.  The  doubt  which 
might  rest  in  our  minds  would  arise  f^om 
the  want  of  all  clear  interpretation  between 
the  Hebrew-Christian  natives  of  the  land^ 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  took  up 
their  abode  in  it  The  former  spoke  a 
Syro-Chaldean ;  Origen  and  Jerome  were 
the  only  ecclesiastics  who  seem  to  have  at- 
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tended  to  the  Semitic  dialects.  Pilgrims/ 
of  course,  were  blindly  led,  and  they  un- 
doubtingly  worshipped.  A  more  accurate 
investigation  and  measurement  have  de- 
tected many  serious  inconsistencies  with 
the  true  map  of  Judea. 

The  ruthless  barbarities  which  the  train, 
and  sometimes  even  the  caravan,  of  these 
visitants  experienced,  could  be  brooked  no 
more.  Sylvester  appealed  to  Christen- 
dom ;  Hildebrand  hurled  his  denunciations 
at  the  infidel  rapine  of  that  which  Christen- 
dom esteemed  as  its  holiest  place;  and  the 
two  clouds,  long  since  charged,  approached 
each  other,  hanging  on  the  opposite  cliiTs 
of'JBurope  and  Asia,  ready  to  shock  and 
to  explode. 

Peter  of  Amiens,  a  hermit  who  had  re- 
ceived his  tonsure  and  girdle  after  a  trial  of 
gay  and  military  life,  undertook  the  accus- 
tomed migration,  and  returned  with  eloquent 
resentments  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed and  endured.  He  has  been  called  un- 
cultivated, and  his  declamation  has  been  con- 
sidered rude.    But  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  scholar,  the  statesman,  the  powerful 
rhetorician ;  nor  does  history  warrant  any 
suspicion  of  his  motives.     Having  preached 
to  the  nations  through  whose  countries  his 
homeward  journey  stretched,  not  trusting  to 
popular  impression,  he  laid  his  scheme  be- 
fore Urban.     It  concurred  with  the  Pontiff's 
policy  and  temper.     The  congress  of  Pla- 
centia  was  greatly  exceeded  by  the  numbers 
of  every  rank  who  flocked  to  Clermont. 
These  have  been  called  Councils,  but  most 
improperly.    The  harangue  of  the  Pope  was 
sufficiently  fiery.   It  contained  the  two  roost 
powerful  incentives  to  any  course  of  action 
— the  certainty  of  absolution,  if  the  warrior 
lived,  and  if  he  fell,  the  equal  certainty  of 
the  honors  of  martyrdom.     The  red-cross 
was  eagerly  coveted  and  importuned ;  the 
myriads  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  joy  and  of 
revenge;    and  before  plan  and  campaign 
could  be  prepared,  a  premature  movement 
was  made,  which  wemay  blush  for  our  nature 
to  recite.     A  rabble  rout,  a  wretched  foray, 
caring  for  nothing  but  pillage  and  slaughter, 
violating  neutrality,  abusing  alliance,  not 
heeding  their  avowed  purpose,  but  warring 
with  all  the  claims  of  sex  and  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, flew  upon  the  tempting  spoil,  scarce- 
ly any  surviving  to  «ee  the  Holy  Land,  but 
perishing  in  righteous  sufferings  among  the 
passes  of  Hungary  and  the  swamps  of  Bul- 
garia.   Though  we  have  spoken  of  this 
movement  as  one,  it  truly  consisted  of  four, 
we  may  not  call  them  expeditions,  but  dis- 
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organized  and  lawless  swarms.  Three  of 
the  leaders  are  known,  if  the  prime  incen* 
diary  can  be  reckoned  one ;  of  the  last  and 
largest  concourse  there  is  no  recorded  chief. 
We  may  well  wonder  that  the  southernmost 
nations  did  not  destroy  at  a  blow,  and  by  a 
C9mmon  consent,  this  fell  brood  of  monsters, 
and  barricade  themselves  against  all  similar 
irruptions.  But  foreign  aid  is  always  danger* 
ous ;  its  succour  is  invasion. 

We  must,  however,  expect  to  behold  in 
the  opening  scene  of  the  first  great  and  legi- 
timate crusade,  a  high  and  devout  consis- 
tency. The  champions  were  of  different 
characters,  of  different  moulds  of  tempera- 
ment, of  different  subordinate  motives,  but 
all  were  doubtless  sincere  in  their  enter- 
prise. Godfrey  lives  in  his  history,  not  un« 
stained  with  crimes,  but  crimes  growing  out 
of  his  deep  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  al« 
lying  themselves  to  a  superstition  which 
poisoned  his  generosity,  and  infuriated  his 
judgment.  He  needed  not  the  blazonry  nor 
embalmment  of  poetry ;  his  fi-ankness,  his 
disinterestedness,  his  valor,  his  piety,  would 
have  preserved  his  fame,  though  Tasso  had 
never  sung.  He  found  wisdom  and  courage 
in  his  fellow  commanders,  though  all  were 
inferior  to  him,  and  though  he  was  hailed 
generalissimo  by  all.  Indeed,  were  we  to 
think  of  the  Crusades  as  of  one  protracted 
war,  and  to  abbreviate  their  centuries  into 
the  Trojan  de<;|Bde,  and  to  synchronize  their 
succession  of  warriors  like  the  Grecian  coun- 
cil, we  might  find  a  not  very  fanciful  re* 
semblance.  Godfrey  is  the  Agamemnon,  as 
royal,  but  not  so  selfish  ;  Vermandois  is  sage 
and  eloquent  as  Nestor ;  Tancred  is  fierce 
and  tender  as  Pelides ;  Robert  of  Flanders 
is  rash  and  injudicious  as  Diomc de ;  Rich- 
ard is  brave  and  gigantic  as  Telamon ;  Ray- 
mond is  grey  and  impetuous  as  Idomeneus ; 
Bohemond  is  wary  and  persevering  as 
Ulysses.  That  ancient  league  seems  to 
have  given  some  direction  and  fire  to  this. 
A  few  of  the  compeers  of  Godfrey  were 
chevaliers  without  fear  and  reproach.  And 
now  in  this  host  may  be  seen  the  character- 
istics of  that  chivalry,  which  was  first  only 
a  particular  service,  but  which  soon  became 
the  association  of  the  Norman  name,  and 
was  not  unknown  to  Saracenic  achievement. 
Both  these  tribes  had,  at  different  periods, 
entered  this  quarter  of  the  globe  from  Asia, 
like  the  drifts  of  various  currents ;  and  both 
may  have  possessed  something  common  in 
their  origin.  Their  bearing  was  not  unlike. 
They  were  nearly  equal  in  equestrian  exer- 
cises, the  condition  and  first  meaning  of 
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chivalry.  The  Norman,  or  Norseman,  had 
embraced  Christianity ;  the  Saracen  had 
received  Mahommedanism.  Each  had  put 
away  idolatry.  On  them  was  superinduced 
an  air  of  refinement  and  a  habit  of  courtesy, 
mollifying  the  severities  of  war.  Kings  were 
known  to  prefer  the  knightly  crest  and 
pledge  to  royal  coronet  and  oath.  Chivalry 
might  well  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, for  religion  sacramented  its  profes- 
sion. The  candidate  offered  up  himself  be- 
fore the  altar.  His  accoutrements  were 
spread  upon  it,  and  his  banner  was  unfurled 
over  it.  He  approached  it  from  the  bath  as 
from  a  baptism.  Sponsors  appeared  for  his 
fidelity.  Sacrifice  followed  lustration.  His 
whole  life,  his  every  munition,  was  from 
that  hour  votive.  And  surely  none  can 
think  of  those  files  of  horsemen  who  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  Eremite  and  the  Hier- 
arch,  without  a  dazzled  mind.  The  tens  of 
thousands,  starred  all  over  with  the  cross, 
covered  with  morion  and  helmet,  glittering 
with  breastplate  and  greave;  their  spears 
like  a  moving  wood ;  their  targes  like  a 
golden  sea;  their  standards  like  a  canopy- 
ing rainbow ;  mounted  on  barbed  and  ca- 
parisoned steeds;  the  oriflamme  unfurled 
and  streaming  out  from  all  its  folds;  the 
cry  of  Saint  Dennis  on  every  tongue ;  the 
anointing  and  benison,  and  shrill  of  the 
Church ;  the  equipage  of  gorgeous  tent  and 
pavilion ;  the  line  of  pursuivants  and  heralds, 
of  sumpters  and  armorers;  tne* acclaim  of 
the  multitude  on  their  departure ;  the  first 
clarion-peal  which  put  the  confederate 
masees  in  advance ;  the  sudden  burst  of  all 
their  music ;  the  deep  and  measured  tread 
of  the  deploying  squadrons ;  the  complement 
in  march — form  a  spectacle,  constitute  a 
scene,  which  can  neither  find  precedent,  nor 
look  for  imitation.  All  was  now  serious. 
The  tilt-yard  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
battle-field.  The  tournament  with  its  lists, 
its  pennons,  its  charges,  with  its  smiles  of 
the  fair,  and  with  its  songs  of  the  trouba- 
dour, was  now  to  be  turned  into  real  conflict. 
The  cavalcade  went  not  forth,  as  often  it 
had  done,  for  woodcraft,  but  for  sterner 
tasks.  It  was  no  longer  the  holyday  en- 
counter of  falconry  and  chase.  There  proud- 
ly stood  the  Paladin  with  his  war-clad  follow- 
ers ;  and  the  Prelate  was  ill  restrained  from 
rushing  to  the  fray.  Yeoman  and  serf  stood 
together.  All  state  and  pomp  was  mingled 
into  the  constellation.  Baldric,  crosier,  dia- 
dem, vied  in  their  glories.  The  dame  bent 
over  her  soldier,  and  her  deep-drawki  tears 
fell  upon  his  plume.    The  sword  was  not 
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waved  for  pastime  and  salute,  but  bared  for 
mortal  strife.  What  youth,  high  and  noble, 
gave  itself  to  this  sacrifice  1  What  dint  and 
fiower  of  courage  were  laid  upon  it !  Treas- 
ure, kindred,  patriotism,  love,  were  con- 
sumed in  its  flame  1  And  even  while  woman 
wept,  she  did  not  dissuade.  She  committed 
the  pledge  of  scarf,  or  veil,  or  glove,  to  her 
suitor,  and  held  her  troth  on  the  condition 
of  its  defence  and  restoration.  When  reli- 
gion had  little  concern  with  the  exaction, 
the  heroine  was  not  unwilling  to  demand  it 
as  the  proof  of  fealty  to  her  charms.  She 
required,  beyond  the  dower  of  castle  and 
broad  lands,  the  token  of  his  visit  to  those 
distant  shores,  and  the  ordeal  of  his  darings 
there.  Yet  were  these  motives  and  engage- 
ments rather  incidental  and  subordinate; 
soldiership  and  religion  were  the  assigned 
and  ascendant  aims — ^the  laurel  of  victory, 
or  the  palm  of  martyrdom ! 

The  number  of  the  Crusades  is  generally 
computed  to  be  eight ;  there  were,  how- 
ever, other  attempts  and  feints  which  this 
number  does  not  include.  This  is  an  on- 
paralleled  war.  We  read  of  the  Messenian 
wars ;  the  first  continuing  nineteen  years, 
the  second  fourteen,  the  third  ten ;  and 
these  are  found  in  different  periods  of  278 
years.  Fifty-eight  years  divided  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  from  the  second,  or  seventy- 
seven  occurred  from  the  close  of  the  first  to 
the  commencement  of  the  second.  Between 
the  second  and  the  third  there  elapsed  200 
years.  These  wars  were,  therefore,  detatcbed 
and  isolated.  Generations  passed  without 
knowledge  or  endurance  of  them.  But  the 
Crusades  fill  up  nearly  two  hundred  yearF, 
not  without  break,  it  is  admitted,  not  by 
constantly  renewed  armaments,  it  is  freely 
allowed — but  with  an  interest  of  public 
sympathy  which  never  slumbered — with  a 
resolve  to  follow  up  victory  or  to  repair  dis- 
aster which  nothing  depressed — and  with 
reinforcements,  sieges,  and  series  of  opera- 
tions which  never  swerved  all  this  period 
from  the  first  design.  They  were  often  de- 
sultory, but  in  their  faintness  they  alwsys 
retained  a  principle  of  reanimation. 

Into  the  minor  questions  of  the  Crusades, 
their  successes  and  reverses,  we- do  not  en- 
ter. Ours  is  not  the  ambitiott  of  the  his- 
torian. The  first  expedition  would  suffice 
to  occupy  us,  did  we  attempt  the  narrative. 
It  would  prefer  a  claim  above  all  the  rest 
It  presents  more  redeeming  features.  The 
fire  which  excited  it  kindled  for  itself  purer 
elements.  There  is  to  be  traced  through  all 
its  stages,  especially  the  more  early»  less  of 
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mixed  and  foreign  motives.  Ambition,  cu- 
pidity, cruelty,  were  not  the  master-springs. 
These  passions,  though  coiled  up  in  the 
hidden  heart,  had  not  yet  been  warmed  into 
activity.  A  fine  enthusiasm  undoubtedly 
prevailed.  No  sacrifice,  no  hazard,  was  re- 
fused. To  deliver  the  land,  dearer  to  them 
than  all  the  earth,  from  spoliation  and  sac- 
rilege, was  not  a  lying  manifesto  or  a  spe- 
cious pretence.  Still,  what  monstrous  self- 
deception  blinded  them  !  What  extremes  of 
sensibility  and  malignity,  were  exemplified 
in  their  conduct  from  moment  to  moment ! 
As  they  marched  from  Tortosa,  having  cap- 
tured Nice  and  Antioch,  they  came  in  sight 
of  Jerusalem.  The  principal  Christian  fes- 
tivals, as  they  are  called,  had  been  kept  by 
them  at  Tripoli  and  Cesarea.  They  were 
profoundly  affected  by  these  rites,  and  cele- 
brated them  with  a  regard  to  the  long-en- 
vied instant  when  the  holy  city  should  burst 
upon  them.  They  had  now  caught  the  view. 
It  rose  before  them.  They  went  the  circuit 
of  its  walls  in  solemn  procession,  chanting 
hymns  and  litanies,  as  soon  as  their  first  ecsta- 
sy of  joy,  marked  by  extravagant  gestures  and 
overflowing  tears,  could  be  overcome.  They 
then  invested  and  beleaguered  it.  During  this 
delay  of  entering  it  every  feud  was  appeased, 
every  jealousy  was  abandoned,  every  vice 
was  restrained.  Al\cr  a  few  days  it  fell  into 
their  power,  its  walls  being  breached  by 
their  moving  towers  and  battering-rams. 
They  entered  it,  not  as  penitents,  not  as 
priests,  not  as  pilgrims — fiends  could  not 
have  been  more  unsparingly,  indiscriminate- 
ly, cruel.  The  inhabitants  fled  but  to  be 
slaughtered  by  the  insatiable  swords  on 
which  they  were  precipitated.  Mosque  and 
synagogue  were  razed  to  the  ground.  It 
was  one  massacre.  Torrents  of  blood  liter- 
ally rolled  down  the  streets.  The  public 
avenues  were  choked  by  the  slain.  The 
conquerers  asserted  themselves  to  be  the 
ministers  of  the  divine  vengeance,  and  they 
greedily  executed  it.  Then,  strange  as  it 
must  appear,  devotion  took  possession  of 
their  minds,  and  they  were  lost  in  rapture ! 
They  wept  and  groaned  before  every  object 
which  recalled  the  meek  and  compassionate 
Saviour's  suffering  and  death  !  They  doffed 
their  mail,  put  on  the  dress  of  penance,  and 
washed  their  bloody  hands  with  their  con- 
trite tears !  They  had  compassed  sea  and 
land,  combated  disease  and  famine,  van- 
quished pestilence  and  storm;  and  they 
were  rewarded  for  all  their  chances  of  flood 
and  field  by  this  accomplishment  of  their 
enterprise,  and  this  confirtnation  of  their 
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faith  !  **  Cursed  le  their  anger,  for  it  was 
fierce ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel !" 
They  little  knew  the  calamities  which  hung 
over  them,  and  little  foresaw  how  short 
would  be  the  tenure  of  their  hard-earned 
prize  1  Jerusalem  was  soon  to  be  trodden 
down  again,  and  the  Mausoleum  which 
they  had  reared  with  a  new  beauty  and 
adcrned  with  a  lavish  magnificence,  was  to 
be  defiled  or  to  be  leased,  as  caprice  or  ra- 
pacity might  dictate,  by  infidel  barbarians. 

We  all  know  that  the  Crusades  ended  in 
discomfiture  and  disgrace ;  that  on  the  death 
of  the  canonized  Louis,  they  were  never  for- 
mally renewed.  Death  and  destruction  could 
alone  count  the  victims  which  had  perished 
in  them.  Pecuniary  cost  is  as  nothing  by 
the  side  of  that  dread  item.  Money  may  flow 
back  to  the  channels  whence  it  was  with- 
drawn :  the  sum  of  wasted  life  cannot  be 
refunded. 

But  not  thus  did  the  memory  or  influence 
of  these  most  singular  events  pass  away. 
They  fell  not  to  the  ground.  They  were  not 
lost  as  the  rain-drop  in  the  sea.  They  van- 
ished not  as  the  shooting  star.  On  almost 
every  interest  of  man  they  have  indented 
their  history.  The  gallantry  of  far  later 
conflicts  on  the  strand  of  Acre  is  forgotten 
in  the  feats  of  Coeur-de-Lion  in  this  cause. 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Malta,  are  still  most  famed 
for  the  military  orders  which  arose  out  of  it, 
and  which  have  lefl  in  those  islands  the 
trophies  and  insignia  of  their  renown. 
Zante  still  sends  forth  its  Cape  Klarenza, 
which,  remembered  by  the  voyagers  to 
Syria  as  their  steering-point,  has,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  given  a 
ducal  title  to  our  royal  family.  The  story 
is  told  by  the  cross-hilted  sword  and  the  re- 
cumbent figures  of  our  monumental  effigies. 
The  signs  of  our  common  hostelries  still 
show  the  formidable  heads  of  Saracen  and 
Turk.  Where  many  a  woodland  glade 
opens  into  its  vistas,  where  many  a  noble 
hall  yet  stands,  where  many  an  ancient 
lineage  gives  name  and  title,  are  we  re- 
minded of  the  Templar,  his  cccnobitic  house, 
and  judicial  preceptory.  The  cross  nailed 
on  the  humble  tenement  in  some  of  our 
towns,  proclaims  the  exemption  from  soc- 
cage  which  those  imperious  knights  de- 
manded for  themselves  and  their  attendants. 
The  very  corruption  of  some  words  proves 
how  radicated  were  the  institutions  which 
this  warfare  raised  and  shaped. 

It  is  with  the  philosophy  of  this  history 
that  we  have  mainly  to  do.  Failure  would 
argue  nothing  against  the  importance  or  the 
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right  of  those  deeds,  though  it  might  estab- 
lish their  imprudence.  Nor  will  the  most 
avorable  results  adequately  demonstrate 
hat  these  undertakings  were  just.  It  does 
not  follow  that  men  had  any  valid  authority 
thus  to  act,  because  a  Divine  Providence 
had  educed  certain  benefits  from  the  occur- 
rences themselves.  A  true  philosophy 
searches  into  what  is  far-lying  beneath  the 
surface,  and  resolves  the  knot,  when  it  is 
most  perplexed.  It  discerns  between  what 
has  followed  without  any  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular cause,  and  what  can  be  proved  to 
stand  in  a  strict  relation  to  it.  We  will 
take  the  torch  of  such  a  philosophy  in  ex- 
amining the  Crusades,  while  looking  into 
their  real  incentives  and  into  their  proper 
consequences. 

It  is  very  common  to  our  nature — a  deep- 
seated  passion — to  feel  interest  in  the  fields 
of  great  events.  We  cannot  generally  act 
a  part  in  these  events,  nor  be  even  witnesses 
of  them ;  but  in  an  age  remote  from  them, 
we  peruse  their  record,  and  are  happy  if  it 
be  our  privilege  to  mark  their  theatre.  Who 
could  survey  the  coast  of  Salamis,  or  tread 
the  defiles  of  Thermopyl SB,  without  emotion  ? 
Is  the  sound  of  the  surge  beating  upon  the 
one,  or  of  the  wind  rushing  through  the 
other,  the  sound  of  every  indifferent  wave 
and  blast  ?  Is  it  not  the  anthem  of  freedom  ? 
Are  not  the  voices  of  Themistocles  and 
Leonidas  reverberating  there  ?  Is  there  a 
Briton  whose  bosom  does  not  swell  as  he 
treads  the  turf  of  Runnymede  ?  And  can  we 
wonder,  that  the  first  Christians  should  feel 
the  excitement  which  the  Holy  Land  cannot 
fail  to  raise  in  our,  perhaps,  staider,  colder 
spirits  ?  They  frequented  the  terraces  of  the 
city  of  David,  that  erst  were  swept  by  the 
mantle  of  prophets  and  the  train  of  kings. 
They,  with  still  more  fervid  devotion,  ex- 
plored the  region  a&  the  consecrated  foun- 
dation of  human  redemption.  But  most  was 
their  veneration  affected,  when  they  traced, 
or  thought  that  they  traced,  the  way  to  the 
cross,  and  could  bend  where  the  Messiah's 
blood  had  flowed  and  crimsoned  the  sacred 
hill,  and  the  way  to  the  tomb,  where  the  ex- 
animate body  found  cerement  and  burial. — 
There  were  Christians  who,  from  an  early 
period,  yielded  to  the  holy  attachment  of 
the  spot.  Others  from  distant  countries 
came,  and  fed  both  their  grief  and  joy 
among  these  stirring  recollections.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that  some  were  to  be  found 
who  predicted  a  departure  and  estrangement 
in  all  this  firom  the  true  Christianity ;  who, 
inhabitaQta  ihemselTes,  restrained  their  sen- 
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timent  and  curiosity,  who  preferred  a  simple 
faith,  without  imaginative  instigations;  who 
would  not "  seek  in  Golgotha  Him  dead  who 
dwells  in  heaven."  And  it  may  be  urged  very 
properly  in  this  place,  that  the  *'  genius  loci" 
obtains  no  sanction  from  the  Christian  wri- 
tings. Where  is  allusion  made  to  the  vestiges 
of  our  Saviour's  earthly  course  ?  Where  to 
the  local  habitation  of  the  days  of  His  flesh! 
When  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  why  have 
we  not  the  narrative  of  his  impassioned 
visits  to  every  note  and  sign  of  his  cruci- 
fied Lord  ?  Why  does  not  John  haunt  the 
guest-chamber,  where  he  leaned  on  the 
bosom  of  Jesus  ?  and  why  does  not  Marj 
spend  night  and  day  at  her  Offspring's  grave? 
They  walked  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight. 
We  can,  nevertheless,  understand,  that  this 
is  too  sober  reasoning  and  too  spiritual  reli- 
gion for  the  multitude.  When,  therefore, 
the  natural  susceptibility  passed  into  the 
supposed  duty,  was  ranked  among  the  high- 
est religious  virtues — when  a  monastic  re- 
treat in  Palestine,  or  a  dangerous  journey  to 
it,  were  deemed  circumstances  of  the  most 
exalted  privilege  and  piety — we  need  not  be 
surprised,  that  whatever  tainted  this  country 
with  infidelity,  or  fenced  it  with  persecu- 
tion, was  as  an  abhorrence  and  an  outrage  to 
Christendom.  To  avenge  it  of  its  tyrants, 
and  to  open  it  for  its  votaries,  was,  doubt- 
less, a  first  cause  of  the  Crusades. 

In  the  history  of  Greece,  somewhat  of  a 
counterpart  may  be  discovered.  The  Sa- 
cred War  continued  about  a  hundred  years. 
Its  origin  was  this :  The  Phocians,  by 
ploughing  up  a  field  near  Delphi,  and  part 
of  its  domain,  exasperated  all  the  neighbor- 
ing States.  The  loud  cry  of  indignation 
carried  the  case  before  the  Amphictyonic 
Council.  The  authors  of  this  profane  tres- 
pass were  punished  by  a  heavy  mulct. 
They  resisted  the  imposition,  and  declared 
their  independence.  They  seized  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Oracle,  and  asserted  their  right 
of  possession.  The  appeal  was  to  armf. 
In  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  the  Crusades 
were  anticipated.  Torture  and  hatchery 
were  dealt  on  all.  The  motive  was  simi- 
lar. Delphi,  like  Palestine,  had  been  in- 
sulted and  violated.  The  Tutelary  must 
be  vindicated  on  his  despoilers,  as  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  resented  on  them  who  defiled 
the  ground  which  was  deemed  peculiarly 
his  own.  The  shrine  of  that  steep  was 
shut  against  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
kindle  its  altar,  and  seek  its  response.  The 
hallowed  haunts  of  the  Crucifixion  were 
barred  against  those  who  repaired  to  them 
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for  the  revival  of  iheir  devotion,  and  the 
solace   of  their   grief.      The  former  war 
might  have  been  called  the  ApoUoniad.    It 
was  for  rescue  and  for  safeguard,  the  ex- 
cuses of  our  Holy  Wars.     Early  wa?  Chris- 
tianity made   a  civil  and  a  milit^^y  thing. 
Early  arose  those  vain   fables  of  Christian 
championship,    which  gave  pitrons  to  the 
nations.     The  recourse  to  violence  was  not 
challenged.     The  Crusade*  ^ere,  therefore, 
readily  approved.  A  diffe^ace  may  be  slated 
in  the  enterprises  we  ^^^  named.    There 
was  a  division  of  opin^"  '"  Greece;  and  va- 
rious  States  took  oyosi^e  sides,  until  Philip 
decided  the  contr^^rsy :  there  was  a  com- 
mon consenttotl^  recapture  and  deliverance 
of  Jerusalem  throughout  Christian  Europe. 
We  cann<>  ^^  j"^^  to  the  leaders  of  these 
expeditions  >f  we    forget   altogether  the 
spirit  of  t'ci''  times,  or  if  we  judge  of  them 
by  our  nearer  principles.     We  must  place 
ourselv^'s  in  their  age  and  condition.     We 
must  ^ok  through  the  medium  of  the  elev- 
enth century,  and  not  of  the  nineteenth. 
Whflt  Bernard  preached — what  Barbarossa 
signalized — what  Dante,  who  lived'  before 
the  last  Crusade,  and  Petrarch,  who  lived  a 
little  aft6r,  occasionally  wrought  into  song, 
whether  their  sierner  stanza  or  softer  lay — 
what  dl  statesmen  concurred  to  adopt,  and 
nil  ecclesiastics  to  inculcate — cannot  but 
havi  found  some  recommendations.     We 
h9fe  no  right  to  treat  the  pretence  of  all 
(Aeir  ardor  as  hypocrisy,  though  their  lan- 
guage on  our  lips  would  more  than  savor 
of  it.     When  they  spoke  of  the  wrongs  of 
Christ,  they  meant  what  they  said,  and  felt 
it.     When  they  hastened  to  hrs  vindication, 
it  was  with  a  burning  sense  of  the  injustice 
done  to  him.     Ah  !  happy  had  it  been,  if 
they  would  but  have  asked,  whether  he  was 
not   wounded  rather  in  the  house  of  his 
friends  ?    Neither  does  a  grasping,  aggran- 
dizing ambition   seem   to  have   actuated 
them.    We  read  in  their  future  career  of  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  which  Godfrey  was 
not  spared  a  year  to  fill :  of  the  sovereign- 
ties of  Antioch,  Tripoli,  and  Edessa.     But 
these  were  splendid    chances;    on  them 
none  could  count ;  and  they  were  pageants 
which  ill-disguised  an  insecure  and  undi- 
gested dominion.    Least  of  all,  did  covet- 
ousnf^ss  animate  their  proceedings.    They 
had  bartered  away  fief  and  seignory   to 
equip  their  adherents  for  this  war.    They 
were  crushed  by  the  most  corroding  usu- 
ries on  their  estates.     The  foe  was  not 
wealtl\y.    The  land  they  sought  was  not  of 
gold.   They  went  not  to  sack,  but  to  enrich 
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it.  They  generally  returned  thriftless  and 
beggared.  Their  mansions  were  held  by 
new  tenants,  and  they  would  have  been 
strangers  in  their  own  halls.  From  all  that 
is  sordid  they  may  be,  for  the  most  part, 
righteously  absolved.  The  Saracenic 
splendor  of  which  we  read  was  not  solid  or 
available  treasure;  and  even  the  precious 
metals  and  gems  when  found,  were  often 
delivered  up  to  adorn  their  new-raised 
shrines.  Temptations  which  had  no  influ- 
ence in  a  first  design,  and  amidst  a  sudden 
inspiration,  may  acquire  a  subsequent  force, 
and  corrupt  even  those  who  were  hitherto 
proof  against  their  allurement 

But  it  would  be  to  flatter  those  who  bore 
the  control  of  these  transactions,  to  sup- 
pose the  generousness  of  every  motive. 
This  does  not  belong  to  man.  This  could 
not  direct  the  senator  and  the  jurisconsult. 
Policy  and  prudence,  as  well  as  justice,  are 
their  lodestars.  They  were  bound  to  make 
advantageous  use  and  application  of  any 
advantage  which  such  great  movements 
could  suggest.  They  lessened  evils  by 
this  energy,  and  this  precaution.  It  was 
their  duty  to  wield  the  elements  of  popular 
commotion,  and  to  turn  the  direct  dangers 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  commonwealth. 
And  the  statesmen  of  those  times,  who  had 
any  regard  for  the  European  family — any 
reverence  for  the  Christian  cause — must 
have  often  glanced  an  anxious  eye  toward 
the  Eastern  world.  The  Propontis,  crown- 
ed with  Constantinople,  was  an  insufficient 
defence  against  those  barbarous  hordes. 
Greece  was  supposed  not  only  inefficient, 
but  half-hearted  and  sluggard.  The  poet 
could  only  represent  a  general  impression 
against  that  sinking  empire. 

*'  O  vergogna,  o  miefatto,  hor  non  havesti 
Tu  Grecia  quelle  guerre  k  te  vicine ! 
E  pur  quasi  k  upettacolo  Bedesti, 
Lenta  aspettanao,  de'  crand*  atti*  il  fine. 
Hor  Betu  se*  Til  serval  il  tuo  servaggio 
(Non  ti  lagnar)  giuatitia,  e  non  obtraggio." 
Tasso's  La  Oerusalemme lAberata,  B.I. 

On  the  opposite  shores  were  drawn  up 
no  common  adversaries.  Their  numbers 
seemed  interminable.  They  had  succeed- 
ed each  other,  and  none  knew  what  masses 
were  intrenched  behind.  Wave  rolled  af- 
ter wave,  and  each  issued  from  a  boundless 
sea.  What  could  stem  the  inundation? 
Was  it  not  better  to  pitch  the  battle-field  in 
Syria,  than  in  France  ?  Was  this  a  ground- 
less fear?  What  was  the  then  condition  of 
Spain  ?  The  Moor  was  there.  Three  cen- 
turies had,  it  is  true^  expired  since  Gasco- 
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ny  had  groaned  beneath  the  Moslem  yoke ; 
but  that  galling  oppression  was  not  forgoi- 
ten.  The  flag  might  be  emblazoned  with 
religion  ;  but  it  may  be,  that  the  politician  I 
placed  it  for  another  purpose  in  the  warrior's 
hand.  Europe  was  torn  from  its  founda- 
tions; yet  some  affirm,  that  it  was  thus  dis- 
rupted only  to  build  up  a  rampart  against  i 
these  threatening  positions  of  its  foes. 

A  farther  civil  inducement,  the  cra(\  of 
cabinets,  may  be  suspected  in  the  further- 
ance of  these  military  plans.  The  diver- 
sion of  the  popular  mind  from  domestic 
government  to  distant  operations,  has  al- 
ways been  felt  an  admirable  expedient  by 
tyrants.  What  project  could  belter  blind 
the  aggrieved  at  home  than  this  vision  of 
distant  conquest  ?  Suspicion,  inquiry,  dis- 
content, conspiracy — flaws  in  royal  gene- 
alogy— ^malversations  of  public  revenue — 
would  it  tend  to  allay  or  to  conceal.  The 
quarrels  which  divide  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  country  into  contending  parties, 
are  of  all  wars  the  most  disastrous.  As  a 
business  of  obvious  government,  the  in- 
ward strife  must  be  immediately  ended ; 
and  few  ministers  of  state  would  scruple  to 
remove  its  scene,  by  lighting  up  the  flames 
on  a  foreign  shore.  So  were  these  foreign 
dangers  turned  aside,  and  those  nearer  at 
hand  were  prevented.  Nor  were  other  mo- 
tives wanting,  it  may  be,  to  the  govern- 
ments of  that  day.  The  feudal  system  was 
general.  Under  a  monarch  there  were  di- 
vers petty  kings.  These  chiefs  greatly  ri- 
valled and  restrained  him.  They  lived  on 
the  plunder  which  they  wrung  from  the 
people.  That  monarch  mi^ht  see  in  this 
warfare  the  opportunity  of  ridding  himself 
of  these  proud  castellans,  and  what  was  left 
to  him  in  pawn,  was  seldom  sufiered  to  be 
redeemed.  A  new  scale  and  kind  of  ho- 
nors was  also  generated  by  these  expedi- 
tions, which  suited  well  the  dispositions 
and  the  means  of  royal  gratitude.  Cheap 
decorations  were  the  counters  paid  in  lieu 
of  territory,  villainage,  and  broad  coins. 
Though  the  Holy  Wars  were  not  the  basis 
of  knighthood,  they  gave  it  some  of  its 
most  ffaudy  accessories.  This  institute 
soon  became  widely  diffused.  Like  the 
phantom-armor  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
the  plumed  helmet,  the  mailed  hand  were 
universally  present.  The  Teutonic  broth- 
ers, those  of  St  Lazarus,  the  Hospitallers 
of  St.  John,  the  Red  Crosses  of  the  Tem- 
ple, filled  the  nations  with  their  heraldry. 
This  last  order  was  at  length  suppressed. 
The  reasons  for  its  persecution  have  been 
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variously  stated.  Whatever  its  crimes,  its 
punishment  was  flagrantly  unjust.  Pliilip 
the  Fair  thirsted  for  its  wealth :  the  coort 
of  Rome  was  no  unwilling  accuser  and  be- 
trayer of  a  chapter  of  warriors,  a  college 
of  soldiers,  who  constantly  interfered  with 
Its  prerogative  and  avowed  independence  of 
Us  rule,  llesides,  their  work  being  done, 
they  were  o(  ^one  other  use.  This  is  com- 
mon requital  With  wages,  or  denied 
them,  the  drud^  of  iniquitv  is  discharged 
contemptuously,  ;f  not  unjustly.  The 
Beausfiant,  which  h,d  streamed  the  meteor 
of  battle,  whose  shadc^  nations  had  cringed 
to  share,  was  now  struv^  down  by  an  iron 
despotism,  and  was  for  >ver  to  be  trodden 
under  foot.  As  statesmen  overtook  and 
guided  these  momentous  events  g©  the  ec- 
clesiastical power  was  not  ^different  to 
their  character  nor  inactive  tc  ihcir  prc- 
gress.  It,  perhaps,  yielded  at  th*  first  to  a 
delirium  it  could  not  resist.  Tb^e  were 
abuses  in  itself  from  which  it  woaU  desire 
any  searching  curiosity  to  be  withorawn. 
The  conventual  life  was  growing  incon- 
veniently genera],  and  this  was  a  means  for 
dispersing  it.  Hot  spirits  were  drafted  off 
to  wilds  and  seas  in  which,  if  the^  did  not 
perish,  they  could  do  no  harm.  Though 
the  exchequer  in  other  countries  wai  empii. 
ed  by  these  expeditions,  the  holy  co^rsie* 
ceived  from  them  a  bountiful  supply.  i| 
hesitated  not  to  turn  pilgrims,  to  whom  it 
had  given  the  cross,  into  troops  ibr  its  ovn 
safeguard  and  extension.  It  might  hopt^ 
likewise,  to  secure  the  ascendancy  to  the 
Guelphs  over  the  Ghibellines,  by  throwing 
greater  power  around  the  popedom.  When 
the  world  was  panting  towards  the  goal,  it 
could  not,  with  honor  or  with  prudence 
loiter  in  the  race. 

It  has  been  averred,  that  the  Papal  See 
was  not  only  fearful  for  herself,  lest  the 
hordes  of  the  East  should  repeat  the  aggres- 
sions of  an  Alaric  and  Genseric,  but  that 
she  thus  employed  new  religions  strategic. 
The  northern  nations  were  too  little  senti- 
mental for  some  of  her  practices.  Thej 
were  too  rude  for  sighs  and  tears  of  quiet 
and  canonical  contrition.  They  inust  be 
anealed  in  severer  ordeals.  The  Crusade 
was,  therefore,  made  the  indulgence. — 
"Quicunque  pro  sol^  devotione,  non  pro 
honoris  vel  pecunie  adeptione  ad  liberate* 
dam  ecdesiam  Dei  Jerusalem  profeetna 
fuerit,  iter  illud  pro  omni  pcsnitentia  r^o- 
tetur."*  No  doubt  can  exist  that  this 
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common  motive — that  it  was  to  many  a 
pleasant  commutation ;  but  the  idea  of  the 
hardier  children  of  the  Church  being  be- 
trayed into  unconscious  penance,  is  an  after- 
thought, and  a  most  unreasonable  conjec- 
ture. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  now  weigh  a  few 
of  the  results  which  the  Crusades,  like 
mighty  torrents,  left  as  deposits  behind 
them  in  their  headlong  course. 

At  the  era  of  their  lise,  the  nations  then 
called  civilized  were  very  slightly  con- 
nected. The  most  contiguous  geography 
was  very  imperfectly  understood.  What 
regions,  what  people,  lay  beyond  them,  was 
scarcely  guessed.  International  communi- 
cation was  unknown.  The  traveller  owed 
every  thing  to  monastic  or  private  hospital- 
ity. The  pirate  and  the  bandit  debarred 
all  intercourse,  but  at  the  extremest  risks. 
There  was  little  collation  of  climates,  or 
barter  of  commodities.  This  was  one  of 
the  effects  of  barbarism,  under  the  name  of 
civilization.  For  every  irruption  of  nation 
«pon  nation  was  almost  inexplicable,  as  if  it 
bad  burst  from  another  planet.  Europe 
and  Asia  were  now  more  blended  with  each 
other ;  they  seemed  brought  together ;  the 
secrets  of  the  world  were  laid  open ;  and  a 
highway  was  raised  for  the  resort  and  pas- 
sage of  all. 

Until  then  there  had  been  barely  known 
the  system  of  treaties.  Diplomacy  was  un- 
cultivated, the  reasonableness  of  alliances 
aninvestigated,  and  the  intercommunity  of 
nations  unconceived.  The  value  of  peace 
was  yet  to  be  learned.  Mortgage,  hostage:;, 
armed  bands,  were  the  only  securities  then 
allowed.  But  here  was  one  mighty  league 
of  kingdoms,  with  its  common  purpose,  its 
oaths,  its  contingents,  its  subordinations. 
Perjury  was  not  to  man,  but  to  Heaven. 
Desertion  was  apostacy  from  God.  The 
whole  system,  we  should  think,  must  have 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  national 
faith  and  relationships. 

Small  and  scattered  states  are  generally 
alienated  bv  jealousy,  or  overrun  by  hostil- 
ity. A  united  cause  alone  can  bind  them. 
Sometimes  this  may  be  that  of  a  common 
danger.  But  such  is  selfish,  and  reconciles 
nothing.  It  is  mere  truce — a  turning  of 
arms  from  each  other  against  a  foe  who  has 
come  between — speedily,  on  his  subjuga- 
tion, to  be  pointed  as  they  were  before. 
'  This  enterprise,  however,  in  iu  first  avowal 
and  motive,  was  generously  disinterested. 
Nations  fighting  side  by  side  for  the  records 
of  redemption,  found  not  time,  capacity, 
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nor  appetite,  for  intestine  wars.  A  habit 
of  forbearance  would  grow  up  among  them. 
The  recitation  of  their  exploits,  in  a  fellow- 
ship of  peril,  would  bind  their  hearts  in 
love  and  peace. 

From  this  epoch,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
there  was  a  better  recognition  of  great  na- 
tional interests,  and  great  reciprocal  con- 
nexions. Congresses  and  diets  were  held. 
The  consequence  is  historically  demon- 
strated ;  a  far  more  genera]  and  lasting  con- 
cord was  preserved  than  had  been  known 
long  before.  We  have  reason  to  share  in 
self-gratulation,  for  it  was  the  first  Crusade 
which  put  a  stop  to  the  war  in  Normandy 
between  the  sons  of  William  the  Conqueror , 
in  whose  expense  and  issue  Britain  must 
have  been  involved.  Robert  would  have 
sacrificed  any  patrimony  to  be  first  and 
foremost  in  the  awful  possession  of  the  sep- 
ulchre. Rufus  was  content  to  remain  at 
home,  to  abide  by  the  stuff,  the  banker 
making  advances  to  the  Croises  upon  the 
lien  of  their  kingdoms. 

In  the  Eastern  Empire  ancient  Rome 
survived.  'It  had  improved  upon  the  pa- 
rent-stnte  in  splendor,  luxury,  learning,  and 
art.  No  capital  could  stand  so  proudly  as 
Byzantium — the  sea  of  Marmora,  like  a 
haven,  on  which  it  rested;  Hellespont  and 
Bosphorus  the  sluices  of  its  refreshment 
and  the  canals  of  its  traffic,  by  which  its 
fleets  might  sweep  the  iEgean  and  the  Eux- 
ine.  Here  was  the  ark  in  which  were  trea- 
sured up  the  most  precious  remains  of  litera- 
ture, invention,  and  liberty.  Western  Eu- 
rope contained  no  rival,  the  city  whose  pow- 
er had  been  transferred  to  this  being  far  sur- 
passed. Greek  letters  were  taught  in  its 
schools  ^  well  as  the  Latin  classics.  Now, 
in  comparison  with  this  metropolis  and  em- 
pire, in  comparison  with  its  taste,  refinement, 
erudition,  the  Crusaders  were  a  rising  of  sav- 
age clans.  They  stood  not  so  high  in 
knowledge  and  elegance  as  the  Saracens 
themselves.  Every  thing,  indeed,  in  their 
journeys  and  encampments  revealed  to  them 
an  excellence  above  their  own.  Amaze- 
ment and  shame  must  have  often  reddened 
their  cheeks.  They  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  all  comparison  was  against  them. 
They  would  collect  new  ideas,  and  form 
new  tastes.  They  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive countries  more  enlightened,  and  sowed 
at  home  the  seeds  of  social  improvement. 
Our  brave  Plantagenet  was  attempered  by 
what  he  saw  in  the  Soldan,  and  appears  to 
have  acquired  a  polish  which  his  original 
bearing  had  not  displayed.     Certain  it  is 
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that  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  universal 
civilization  by  the  return  of  these  adventur- 
ing myrmidons,  and  in  the  collateral  or  re- 
troactive influence  of  their  extraordinary 
achievements. 

But  among  all  the  marvels  which  the 
Byzantine  empire  unfolded  to  the  eyes  of  its 
troublesome  and  scarcely  welcome  visitors, 
none  were  so  absorbing  to  their  attention 
as  its  artisanship  and  commerce.  They 
undesignedly  created  new  marts  of  mer* 
chandize  in  their  demand  of  ships  and 
stores.  The  maritime  cities  of  Italy  re- 
ceived a  large  accession  of  traffic  and 
wealth.  Venice  had  sprung  like  an  ocean- 
Tision  from  the  shoals  and  ooze  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  caught  the  stimulus  which  lel\ 
it  without  competitor.  It  opened  its  bank 
in  1157.  It  was  soon  emulated  by  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  Pisa.  Liberty  always  is  at- 
tendant upon  commerce  and  navigation. 
This  very  mainly  depends  upon  the  civic 
state,  which  is  indispensable  to  these  in- 
terests. Cities  had  been  few  and  little 
known.  The  only  corporate  life  was  that 
of  the  monasteries.  But  now  the  munici- 
pality was  raising  itself  very  rapidly ;  new 
classes  and  communities,  organized  by 
trade,  were  eager  to  cement  their  juxtapo- 
sition by  more  intelligent  and  liberal  ties; 
minds  of  new  orders  and  resources  began 
to  waken ;  merchants  negotiated  loans  with 
princes;  manufactures  came  in  quest  of  in- 
struction to  our  northren  shores;  factors 
sold  the  products  of  India  and  the  Levant 
in  Germany  and  EIngland.  A  new  style  of 
intercourse  was  introduced.  The  Lom- 
bards found  it  necessary,  in  this  enlarge- 
ment of  mercantile  convention,  to  adopt 
bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  Hanseatie  Towns 
obtained  their  incorporation.  But  in  the 
development  of  this  commercial  spirit, 
Providence  is  seen  in  its  most  manifest 
footsteps.  Sitting  upon  the  floods,  it  opens 
them  to  new  enterprises.  The  compass 
twinkling  on  its  card  was  as  a  beam  from 
heaven :  that  tiny  magnet  was  given  as  the 
sensory  of  earth  and  sky.  Like  a  new  rev- 
elation, the  mysteries  of  an  unknown  world 
were  unveiled;  like  a  new  illapse,  the  bold 
and  noble  were  inspired  to  lead  the  way. 
Dias  doubles  the  Cape  of  storms ;  De  Gam  a 
finds  his  course  to  the  East  Indies ;  Colum- 
bus treads  the  Bahamas ;  and  twelve  years 
do  not  separate  these  discoveries !  Mari- 
time enterprise  compelled  a  naval  architec- 
ture of  a  larger  scale,  until  our  orb  is  easily 
circumnavigated,  and  the  towered  bark  tri- 
umphs upon  the  deep.    We  cannot  forget 
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the  very  romance  which  called  forth  all 
these  energies  of  genius  and  daring.  Mar- 
co Polo  was  no  common  dreamer,  and  his 
Zipangri,  yet  unfound,  became  as  the  At* 
alantis  which  invited  voyage,  and  more 
than  repaid  disappointment 

We  have  been  anxious  to  put  the  case 
as  strongly  as  we  could  for  the  Crusades. 
We  have  asserted  their  best  features  and 
their  richest  benefits.  But  were  all  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  them  which  many  hav  e 
represented,  it  would  still  be  just  to  demand, 
how  far  they  were  intended  and  adapted  to 
produce  them  ?  We  might  continue  to  in- 
quire, whether  their  evils  did  not  prepon-> 
derate  ?  This  world  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof.  There  is  a  self-regenera- 
tion in  every  condition  of  society,  bot  theo 
He  has  impressed  the  law.  Tyranny  can 
only  proceed  to  a  certain  length  ere  it  is 
resisted,  but  then  He  has  given  the  power. 
Great  parallels  of  character  and  event  con- 
stantly reappear,  but  He  has  ordained  the 
cycle.  From  **  partial  evil  he  educes  good^ 
and  that  in  infinite  progression."  In  this 
field  of  history  we  see,  in  allusion  to  the 
prophetic  emblem,  **  the  living  creattiies 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  the  wheels 
lified  up.''  Much  may  be  overruled  lor 
good,  but  against  its  own  design  and  nature. 
He  who  is  higher  than  the  highest  can 
make  the  judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity,  and 
still  the  tumult  of  the  people.  And  we 
think  that  the  nexus  is  very  questionable 
which  binds  together  some  of  those  facts 
which  are  treated  as  consequences  in  the 
present  narrative.  We  are  more  frequently 
reminded  of  post,  than  of  prupierta^  hoc. 
Besides^  we  know  not  of  any  catastrophe 
but  which  in  some  degree  has  removed  evils 
and  promoted  important  melioratioss.  No 
war  has  led  only  mischief  behind  it.  Pes- 
tilence, fire,  earthquake,  have  often  sug- 
gested uses,  or  been  the  occasion  of  retri^ 
vals  which  had  almost  made  them  blessings. 

The  philosophy  of  histopy  concerns  it- 
self much  with  causes,  results,  and  reiter- 
ations. It  is  as  the  lighthouse  which  gives 
forth  its  differently-colored  reflections,  bat 
these  only  still  revolve.  It  sometimes  de- 
ceives. We  forget,  in  tracing  oat  the  influ- 
ence of  any  historical  conduct,  its  own  moral 
proportions.  The  Crusades  are  a  series  of 
actions.  They  are  to  be  examined  by  their 
own  qualities.  A  grave  inquiry,  therefore^ 
now  depends.  No  matter  what  apologies 
may  be  made  fi>r  their  agents — ^no  matter 
what  it»uea  may  have  been  extracted  from 
their    accompaniments— how    should    we 
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rightly  adjudge  them  1    How  ought  we  to 
sum  up  our  decision  ? 

Now,  the  very  manner  in  which  their  ad- 
vantages are  described,  in  which  they  are 
followed  out,  convince  us  that  they  are  very 
slightly   attributable  to   any   greatness  of 
principles.     Freedom  is  not  their  proper 
offspring;  it  was  filched  or  bought.     The 
estates  of  the  barons,  which  they  returned 
not  to  claim,  or  which,  being  under  heavy 
engagements,  their  feudal  proprietors,  on 
their  return,  could  not  repurchase,  were  of- 
fered for  public  sale.     A  humbler  class  of 
occupants  moved  upward  in  the  social  scale. 
They  were  followed  by  a  class  of  yeomen 
standing  up  in  their  allodial  right.     The 
vast  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  nobles 
were  distributed   among  those  who  were 
hitherto  disdained.     A  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence was  the  immediate  effect  qf  this  divi- 
sion of  property.     The  neighboring  towns, 
now  that  the  country  was  disforested  and 
disparked,  now  that  the  chase  was  turned 
into  arable  land,  could  no  longer  be  left  in 
vassalage,  when  even  the  peasant  rose  above 
serfdom.     They  won  charter  after  charter, 
recced  corporate  franchises  and  institu- 
lions,  and  were  always  found  a  safer  barri- 
er against  oppression  than  a  scattered  pop- 
ulation.    In  this  there  is  nothing  dignified. 
To  prepare  for  these  expeditions  privileges 
were  sold,  even  charters  were  granted  at 
auction  to  raise  the  necessary  money,  slaves 
were  manumitted  that  they  might  be  en- 
listed, feudal  service  and  duty  were  redeem- 
ed.    But  no  love  of  freedom  moved  in  this 
prologue.     It  was  barter.     All  was  huck- 
stered, first  for  right  of  trade;  liberty  did 
follow,  that  priceless  boon — it  had  been  bar- 
gained too,  could  it  have  been  sold  or  pur- 
chased for   money.     The  parliaments   of 
Prance,  and  the  Magna  Charta  of  Britain, 
belong  to  this  chronology ;  but  any  connex- 
ion of  these  dawning  rays  of  better  govern- 
ment with  the  Crusades  seems  to  us  quite 

imaginary. 

Even  in  contemplating  and  in  allowing 
the  generous  passions  of  them  who  em- 
ballsed  in  the  earlier  contests,  we  can  rate 
them  no  higher  than  those  of  other  move- 
ment in  the  past  of  a  deeper  antiquity. 
The  Argonautic  warriors  combated  great- 
er uCA^^rliJiinties,  and  their  Golden  Fleece 
was  faiwcffe  ideal  than  the  Crusader's  pur- 
suit of  tff6  Qolden  Horn ! 

These  <K?cufrences  are  not  to  be  spoken 
of  patiently  aud^wriously,  as  any  operations 
of  Christianity.  *fOm  first  to  last,  from 
eoBc^tioD  to  execution,  they  were  abhor- 


rent to  it.  They  were  a  burlesque  of  its 
solemnity- — an  outrage  to  its  amiableness — 
an  insult  upon  its  purity.  They  substituted 
sense  for  faith,  and  grossness  for  spirituality. 
And  were  they  the  Christians  in  whom  we 
can  delight,  that  conducted  them  7  Theirs 
was  a  practical  dereliction  of  the  Cross;  of 
his  mild  majesty,  his  lovely  gentleness,  his 
forgiving  heart,  who  hung  upon  it !  They 
should  have  sought  any  other  emblem  for 
their  ensigns — lion  or  eagle,  sword  or  brand. 
What  must  the  Paynim  have  thought  of  such 
a  religion,  and  how  could  he  thus  be  propi- 
tiated to  receive  it?  Never  was  a  propa- 
gandist zeal  so  inconsistently  attested,  so 
contradictorily  displayed ! 

The  aggression  was  founded  in  injustice. 
Who  gave  the  Croises  the  title  to  the  Holy 
Land!  Who  called  them  to  deliver  it? 
If  a  few  solitaries,  silentiaries,  slylites,  liv- 
ing in  its  hill-country,  from  their  caves  and 
pillars,  pleaded  this  interposition,  they  were 
not  the  natives  of  the  soil,  but  strangers  in 
it.  Did  the  Jew,  the  proper  inhabitant, 
make  intercession  ?  He  had  the  strongest 
reason  to  deprecate  their  aid.  Merciless 
extortions  and  cruelties  had  he  suffered  at 
their  hands  when  he  rested  among  them, 
and  in  their  progress  thither.  Or  if  these 
were  the  seed  of  Christ,  had  he  left  the 
land  to  his  followers,  to  be  retained  by 
them,  as  on  some  theocratic  tenure,  for  ev- 
er ?  Had  he  not  doomed  it  ?  Was  it  not, 
at  his  withering  ban,  laid  waste?  Under 
Adrian,  had  it  not  well  nigh  been  again  de- 
populated, more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem?  The  occupation  of  it 
by  Cosroes,  and  subsequently  by  Omar, 
gives  a  settlement  of  nearly  five  hundred 
years — which  period,  surely,  establishes 
valid  property  in  any  country — which  set- 
tlement no  review  of  ancient  considerations 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  disturb.  Were  re- 
prisals like  these  to  be  tolerated,  the  muni- 
ments of  kingdoms  might  be  constantly 
called  in  question,  and  peoples  ejected  might 
be  seen  wandering  forth  to  seek  their  home : 


"  No8  patris  fines,  et  dulcia  linquimus  arra ; 
Nos  patriam  fagimas.** 

Was  the  quiet,  or  only  the  armed,  pil- 
grim oppressed?  If  tribute  was  demand- 
ed, did  it  not  buy  protection  ?  Was  there 
not,  for  the  times,  a  very  high  toleration  ? 
Would  these  Christians,  falsely  so  called, 
have  tolerated  the  Moslems  in  return  ?  A 
more  ruthless,  ruffian  violation  of  justice, 
the  history  of  invasions  does  not  furnish. 
If  the  exception  should  be  adduced  in  the 
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atrocities  of  Cortez  and  of  the  Pizarros, 
we  reply,  that  these  were  imitations  and  re- 
actions of  the  Crusades.  Was  human  opin- 
ion liberalized  by  them?  Did  they  send  a 
kindly  influence  over  the  heart  of  man? 
Did  they  for  ever  make  execrable  the  spirit 
of  persecution  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand. 
Between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  Crusade, 
the  Inquisition  was  established — that  en- 
gine of  infernal  malice;  and  Innocent  the 
Third,  that  patron  of  these  enterprises, 
was  its  founder.  In  this  interval,  a  deed 
was  done,  which  is  still  without  a  name. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  there  arose  a 
court  and  dwelt  a  people — refined,  literary, 
and  withal  most  religious.  Provence  is 
too  much  remembered  as  the  land  of  lighter 
song;  its  Paulician  faith  and  Albigensian 
constancy  are  forgotten.  There  sprung 
that  early  Protestantism  which  gave  defi- 
ance to  the  Man  of  Sin — that  purer  doc- 
trine, which  was  even  then  to  be  assailed 
by  torture  and  blasted  by  fire.  The  sor- 
rows of  Carcassone  and  the  cruelties  of 
Beziers  stamp  the  perfidy  and  the  barbarity 
of  Rome.  Her  Legate,  in  person,  directed 
all.  Dominic,  her  Inquisitor-general,  at- 
tended the  Council  of  Lateran,  and  obtain- 
ed the  full  powers  of  destruction.  His 
dark  mind  and  tiger-heart  were  well  fitted 
for  the  work  committed  to  him.  Never 
went  up  from  earth  such  a  cry  of  blood. 
Massacre  and  conflagration  overspread  the 
scene.  A  race,  save  the  scanty  fugitives 
who  found  shelter  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Alps — a  race  of  true  believers,  of  e.xemplary 
Christians,  covered  with  every  adornment 
of  politeness  and  literature — was  thus  rav- 
aged from  the  earth.  This  was  called  a 
Crusade.  But  it  was  not  against  the  Infl- 
del  that  the  Church  waged  it,  but  against 
her  own  children!  France  has  always 
contained  a  holy  seed,  but  has  always  been 
the  willing  instrument  to  oppress  them. 
"  She-wolf  of  France !"  Where  was  the 
flock,  and  thou  didst  not  ravin?  where  was 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  thou  didst  not 
lap  the  stream  ? 

Never,  too,  was  there  a  greater  political 
blunder.  We  have  premised,  that  the  re- 
pulse of  the  teeming  hordes  of  the  East 
was  an  implicit  motive  in  these  afTairs. 
What  was  done  ?  No  ground  was  long  held 
against  them.  The  Crusaders  were  the  ac- 
tual means  of  prostrating  the  Qreek  em- 
pire, the  proper  outpost  of  Europe.  For 
two  hundred  years,  though  not  unwreathed 
with  victories,  they  were  beaten  back,  and 
routed  at  last  in  irretrievable  disgrace.  Their 


cause  was  lost.  They  fled.  Islamism  wis 
concentrated  and  reinforced.  And  the  Ot- 
toman, falling  upon  their  rout,  only  paused 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  craven  disarray  and 
flight,  to  sit  down  in  the  glorious  metrop- 
olis which  the  first  Christian  Emperor  had 
built  for  himself,  to  which  be  had  transfer- 
red the  power  of  the  once  city  of  gods  and 
ruler  of  nations,  "the  tabernacle  of  his 
palace  between  the  seas."  The  failure  was 
as  scandalous  as  extreme.  The  armor  of 
our  ancient  halls,  the  weaponry,  the  device, 
oflen  proclaim  rather  the  dishonor  than  the 
glory  of  those  who  bore  them  back,  whea, 
according  to  their  own  pawned  faith,  they 
ought  to  have  been  their  iroo  shrood,  and 
funeral  staves,  and  heraldic  escutcheons,  on 
a  distant  shore ! 

Their  conduct  presents  every  aggrava- 
tion of  their  6rst  crime.  Say  that  ftoati- 
cism  urged  the  onset,  that  madness  ruled 
the  hour.  That  was  the  mood  for  great 
sayings,  for  illustrious  deeds.  Then  might 
be  expected  the  transcendental  of  thought 
and  feeling.  The  vile,  the  base,  the  little, 
the  mean,  shall  be  scared  away.  What  do 
we  see  ?  The  quarrels  of  the  chiefs,  the 
rivalry  of  their  different  banners — the  dis- 
gusting cheat  of  the  Lance,  which  Raymond 
not  only  imposed,  but  even  Godfrey  propa- 
gated— the  sale  of  captives  for  slaves — ^the 
gratuitous  carnage  of  woman  and  infant— 
the  disinterment  of  the  dead,  and  their  ma- 
tilation-^annibalism  provoked  by  fury  and 
not  by  hunger — are  written  in  the  books, 
not  of  their  enemies,  but  of  their  own 
chroniclers  and  panegyrists.  Human  de- 
pravity might  have  reserved  itself,  and  ral- 
lied itself  for  this  one  eflfort. 

To  speak  of  that  time  as  the  heroic  age 
of  Christianity  is  a  perversion  of  truth,  and 
a  violence  to  all  righteous  judgment.    The 
heroic  age  of  the  rudest  people,  gleaming 
in  their  tradition,  fables  a  greatness — ^some 
rare  virtue,  some  uncommon  achievement. 
There  is  the  superhuman  to  excite  and  to 
emulate.     It  is  the  colossal  to  shame  pres- 
ent degeneracy.     But  in  these  robber-bands 
there  is  no  generous  extinction  of  selfish- 
ness, no  amalgamation  of  interest,  no  fine 
loyalty  to  command,  no  lofly  sel (^forgetting 
and  sacrifice.     In  looking  back,  these  are 
not  the  monuments  for  our  worship — these 
are  not  the  legends  for  our  strain.    We 
pass  by  them  in  precipitate  disgust.    Were 
we  called  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  di* 
vine,  we  could  scarcely  select  a  stronger 
argument  than  that  it  survives  the  moo- 
atrous  and  desecrating  inconsistencies  of 
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them  who  thus  professed  it,  and  wlio  would 
thus  have  spread  it. 

But  the  world  was  not  the  outbirth  of 
chance,  nor  is  it  governed  by  caprice. 
Nothing  occurs  in  vain.  All  abounds  in 
instruction.  The  very  acts  of  which  we 
have  spoken  teach  their  lessons ;  at  least 
enounce  their  warnings.  Let  not  fallible 
man  put  himself  in  the  place  of  Him  who 
only  cannot  be  deceived.  Let  not  guilty 
man  undertake  the  judgments  ef  Him  who 
hath  said,  Vengeance  is  mine.  Let  the 
principle  be  sacred  with  us,  that  it  is  folly 
to  persecute,  if  we  would  convince — that 
It  is  a  discord  and  confusion  to  dragoon  in 
order  to  persuade — ^that  a  quarter  of  the 
world  in  arms  confederate,  with  all  its 
armies  embodied,  and  with  all  its  nations 
banded,  never  could  succeed,  with  all  their 
might,  and  with  all  their  triumph,  in  fur- 
thering one  truth,  or  in  refuting  one  error ! 
The  spirit  of  man  must  be  otherwise 
sought.  Otherwise  must  his  heart  be  ap- 
proached. By  knowledge  only  can  we 
reach  his  understanding ;  only  can  we  win 
his  affections  by  love. 

In  this  hour  of  national  peace  with  all 
the  world,  we  may  assert,  that  every  war  is 
a  grievous  evil-^a  poor  arbitrement  of 
quarrel — an  insecure  pedestal  of  renown  ; 
yet  does  the  history  which  we  have  scan- 
ned teach  us,  that  none  can  be  so  ground- 
less, so  fatuous,  so  necessarily  abortive,  so 
flagrantly  reprobate,  so  horribly  blasphe- 
mous, as  that  which  is  called  by  the  most 
perverse  of  solecisms — Religious  War. 

We  have  seen  of  late,  especially  among 
the  writers  of  La  Jeune  France,  a  dis- 
position to  applaud  the  Crusades,  and  to 
overawe  the  suffrages  of  all  history  against 
them.  .Motives  are  divined  which  never 
could  have  existed,  and  such  philosophical 
and  political  foresight  is  attributed  to  them 
as  never  could  be  found  in  man.  Hardy 
assertion  and  inconsequential  reasoning  are 
pushed  to  their  extreme.  The  Institute 
has  offered  prizes  for  essays,  and  those  of 
Hercen  and  Choiseul  d'Aillecourt  have  ap- 
peared. Guizot  has  ranged  himself  upon 
the  same  side.  It  has  become  a  literary 
fashion,  and  even  a  popular  enthusiasm. 
In  itself  it  is,  however,  but  a  pretext.  It 
is  intended  to  mask  and  subserve  the 
active  spirit  of  Gallic  popery.  For  this 
singular  reaction  of  infidelity,  we  should 
not  feel  it  difficult  to  account.  But  we 
must  not  open  the  disquisition.  Enough 
is  it  for  us  to  protest  against  this  attempt 
to  throw  confusion   into  this  and  other] 
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great  historical  scrutinies.  We  cannot 
tamely  see  the  land-marks  of  authority 
prostrated,  and  the  vestiges  of  experience 
trodden  out. — Yet,  it  may  be  that  our  re- 
flections have  been  guided  by  other  in- 
fluences than  these.  Palestine,  always 
clothed  with  venerable  and  touching  asso- 
ciations, has  recently  awakened  a  new  ex- 
citement. Genius  and  poetry  thither  wend 
their  way.  Greece  is  not  visited,  with  all 
its  classic  attractions  and  remains,  as  are 
these  less  lovely  and  embellished  scenes. 
America  has  sent  forth  to  the  Holy  Land 
its  best  explorators,  ren^^ering  its  geogra- 
phy consonant  with  its  awful  tale.  These 
were  not  simply  the  surveyor,  the  draughts- 
man, the  statist — they  were  men  of  loftier 
spirit  and  holier  renown.  Scotland  has  not 
been  behind  in  sympathy  with  the  fortunes 
and  prospects  of  that  fallen  country.  It 
obeyed  no  mere  curiosity,  bat  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  Christian  benevolenee.  Its  de- 
voted sons  have  borne  to  those  shores  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Christ.  They  have  told 
their  labors  among  Jew  and  Gentile.  This 
is  the  pilgrimage,  full  of  noble  piety  and 
tender  mercy,  which  cruelty  cannot  in- 
furiate, nor  superstition  cloud.  This  is 
the  true  Crusade.  The  men  of  whom  we 
speak  are  not  the  ruffians  of  the  camp,  and 
the  fanatics  of  the  cloister :  honored  by  all 
to  whom  they  are  known,  they  care  not  for 
applause  nor  for  contempt.  They  esteem 
themselves  debtors  to  all.  Men  of  tike 
mould  and  zeal  are  giving  themselves,  not 
as  the  sofler  traveller,  to  sentimental  sigh 
and  romantic  dream,  but  to  labor  and 
sacrifice.  It  is  the  Missionary  whom  we 
follow  thither  with  peculiar  delight.  Upon 
his  toils  we  love  to  dwell.  Judea  rises  up 
as  in  yore.  It  lives  again.  The  apostle 
once  more  is  seen  on  the  soil,  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  preached  through  its 
coasts. 


A  NEW  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Mefaxioe. 

BT  FSIRCC   PUGKLV&  MUtKAU. 

From  a    work    hy  the    Prince^  entitled^ 
"  Egypt  under  Mehemet  AIL" 

[Prince  Pucklbr  Muskau  has  here 
furnished  us  with  a  very  extraordinary  nar- 
rative, illustrative  of  an  interesting  period 
in  the  life  of  Napoleon ;  but  we  mast  beg 
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to  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  his  highness 
who  vouches  for  its  authenticity,  not  our- 
selves.    As   respects  the  hostility  to  this 
country,  which  the  prince  seems  to  share 
so  conspicuously  with   his  heroic   friend, 
Captain  Besson,  and  the  cant  in  which  he 
chooses  so  copiously  to  indulge,  about  the 
exile  of  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena,   being 
"  the  most  disgraceful  page"  in  the  history 
of  England,  we  assure  him  that  we  are  not 
inclined  to  take  offence  at  such  very  inno- 
cent prejudices.     We  must  remind  him, 
however,  of  one  thing,  of  which  he  seems 
entirely  to  have  lost  sight;    this  is,  that 
Bonaparte  chose  to  destroy  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  when,  at  his  first  downfall, 
Elba  was  appointed  his  residence,  by  his 
abandonment  of  that  sovereignty,  and  sub- 
sequent appeal  to  arms ;  and  that  the  more 
distant  island  of  St.  Helena  was,  on  his 
final  overthrow,  selected  as  being  more  se- 
cure from  a  repetition  of  so  sanguinary  an 
experiment.    This  selection,  as  the  result 
proved,     was    extremely    judicious;     the 
peace  of  Europe  was  no  more  disturbed, 
and  no  addition  was  made  to  the  myriad  of 
human  lives  already  sacrificed  to  the  am- 
bition of  that  illustrious  adventurer.     If,  as 
the  prince  so  sententiously  observes,  "  the 
glory  of  the  emperor  has  undoubtedly  lost 
nothing"  by  his  detention  in  that  distant 
island,  we  really  cannot  see  what  cause  of 
quarrel  he  or  any  other  zealous  Bonapart- 
ist  has  against  this  country,   for  the  re- 
sponsibility its  government  chose  to  incur, 
in  having  had  recourse  to  a  measure  then 
so  essential  to  the  security  of  England  and 
her  allies. — Ed.] 

NAPOLEON    AT   ROCHBFORT.  • 


I  SPENT  several  days  in  a  close  inspection 
of  the  arsenal  of  Rochefort,  and  the  fleet ; 
but,  before  entering  upon  this  important 
subject,  I  will  insert  an  episode  relative  to 
my  worthy  and  estimable  companion  and 
guide  in  these  visits.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune speedily  to  procure  the  friendship  of 
this  excellent  man,  in  so  high  a  degree, 
that  he  even  entrusted  me  with  an  impor- 
tant memoir,  with  the  permission  to  pub- 
lish it — a  permission  which  he  had  hitherto 
invariably  refused,  even  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  most  distinguished  men. 
This  memoir  contains  more  positive  infor- 
mation than  we  have  ever  received  on  that 
obscure  portion  of  the  history  of  Napoleon 
which  relates  to  his  stay  at  Rochefort,  and 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 


of   Las    Cases,  Norvins,   Capefigue,  and 
others .•     It  will  be  clearly  perceived,  from 
the  document,  that  if  Napoleon  had  to  end 
his  days  in  moral  torture  at  St.  Helena,  it 
was  by  no  means  a  consequence  of  the  in- 
superable difliculty   of  his  escaping  from 
France,  but  that  it  arose,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  machinations  of  the  petty  Camar- 
illa by  whom  he  was  surrounded  at  Roche- 
fort,  and   who,  with  few  exceptions,   far 
from  being  disposed  to  sacrifice  themselres 
for  the  emperor,  thought  only  of  their  own 
interest,  and  of  their  own  danger ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  magnanimity  of 
Napoleon  himself,  who  disdained  to  expose 
those  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  faithful 
friends,  to  the  possible  fate  of  an   igno> 
minious  death,  in  order  to  save  his  own 
person.     Lastly,  the  romantic  idea,  which 
he    had    strangely  conceived  of  English 
generosity,  may  certainly  have  contributed 
its  share.    The  glory  of  the  emperor  has 
undoubtedly  lost  nothing  by  it.     The  close 
of  his  great  career  was  thus  rendered  in- 
finitely more  tragic,  and  has  more  infalHbl? 
secured  to  him  the  deepest  sympathy  of 
posterity,  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  life, 
than  if  he  had  sunk  into  obscurity  in  the 
prosaic  life  of  a  private  man,  either   in 
England  or  in  America.     The  force  of  cir-> 
cumstances  rendered  it  impossible  for  Ns- 
poleon  ever  again  to  take  an  active  pan  in 
the  history  of  the  world.     Fortune,  there- 
fore, bestowed  upon  him  all  she  still  could 
give — a   catastrophe  peculiar  to  himself! 
Notwithstanding  his  hard  fate,  his  glory  re- 
mained unimpaired^-enough  for  him,  who 
desired  only  to  live  for  posterity ! 

In  the  following  memoir,  I  have  attempt- 
ed nothing  beyond  a  faithful  translation, 
since  the  simple,  honesty  and  unaffected 
words  of  Besson  would  only  have  lost  by 
any  adventitious  ornaments  or  remarks. 
He  has,  however,  merely  touched  upon 
several  points  which,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, he  finished  in  fuller  colors ;  I  am 
not  authorized  to  repeat  what  was  thus  com- 
municated ;  but  nothing  material  will,  on 
this  account,  escape  the  penetration  of  the 
attentive  reader. 

"  The  emperor,"  says  Besson,  "  arrived 
at  Rochefort  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  July.  I  was  at  that  time  a  lientenaot 
attached  to  the  general  staff  of  the  marine. 
As  I  easily  perceived  that  the  commander  of 

*  I  wrote  this  in  1^37,  and  I  am  unacquainted 
with  any  thing  that  may  have  since  been  pab> 
lished  on  the  subject. 
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the  two  frigates,  which  the  provisional  gor* 
eminent  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
emperor,  manifested  very  little  inclination 
to  compromise  himself,  in  order  to  perform 
a  sacred  duty — ^that  is,  to  risk  every  thing, 
even  his  life,  to  save  his  Majesty  from  his 
enemies — I  quickly  conceived  the  plan  of 
taking  his  place,  and  making  an  offer  to  the 
emperor  to  convey  him  to  the  United 
States,  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  belong- 
ing to  my  father-in-law,  which  had  been 
consigned  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1815.*  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
communicate  the  whole  plan  to  my  wife, 
and  her  reply  fully  answered  my  expecta- 
tions. '  The  emperor,'  she  immediately 
said, '  is  placed  m  such  a  situation,  that  it 
would  be  the  highest  honor  for  any  one  to 
deliver  him  from  it.  Offer  him  the  best 
sailer  among  my  father's  three  ships,  and 
take  the  command  of  it  yourself,  if  his 
Majesty  wishes  it.  As  for  me,  do  not  make 
yourself  uneasy  on  my  account,  though  I 
know  very  well  that  every  means  will  be 
taken  to  annoy  me.  1  am  ready  rather  to 
suffer  any  thing,  than  to  hinder  you  from 
performing  so  great  an  action.' 

"  1  accordingly  waited,  without  delay, 
on  Marshall  Bertr^d,  to  whom  I  was  pre- 
viously known,  and  communicated  my  plan 
to  him.  The  very  same  evening  I  was  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor,  who  acceded  to 
ray  project,  after  having  made  some  unim- 
portant modifications.  Upon  this,  I  im- 
mediately concluded  a  simulated  contract 
respecting  the  cargo,  with  Count  Las 
Cases.  I  demanded  no  reward  for  the 
owners,  beyond  the  repayment  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  expedition.  M.  de  Bonnefoix, 
maritime  prefect  of  the  fifth  arrondissement, 
likewise  gave  his  consent ;  ancLI  received 
from  that  honorable  officer,  whose  conduct 
in  the  whole  affair  was  as  noble  and  gener- 
ous as  every  other  action  of  his  life,  an 
official  order  implicitly  to  follow  the  will 
of  the  emperor ;  to  convey  him,  if  he  de- 
sired it,  to  the  United  States,  and  then  to 
return  to  France,  to  render  an  account  of 
my  mission. 

*'  My  hastily  prepared  project  consisted 
of  the  following  particulars : — 

"  The  Magdalena  yacht,  under  Danish 
colors,  which  was  built  at  Kiel  in  1812,  to 
act  against  the  English  cruisers  in  the  Bal- 
tic, was  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  of  brandy 
consigned  to  America.  She  was  to  be  fur- 
nished with  two  charter  parties,  one  for 

*  BeisoB  had  married  a  wealthy  Daniih  lady. 
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Kiel,  the  other  for  New  York.  Five 
empty  casks,  lined  with  mattrasses,  were 
placed  in  the  hold,  between  two  rows  of 
hogsheads  of  brandy,  to  conceal  five  persons 
in  case  the  vessel  should  be  searched.  In 
the  cabin,  below  the  English  fire-place, 
there  was  a  trap-door  «which  communicated 
with  the  above  place  in  the  hold,  which  was 
furnished  with  sufficient  provisions  for  five 
days.  Fresh  air  was  conveyed  to  the 
casks,  by  very  carefully  concealed  pipes, 
which  issued  under  the  beds  in  the  cabin. 
Thus  fitted  out,  the  ship  was  to  proceed  to 
the  island  of  Aix,  and  there  cast  anchor 
among  the  small  vessels  which  were  wait- 
ing at  that  port  to  put  to  sea.  There  the 
necessary  effects  for  the  passengers  were  to 
be  put  on  board,  twenty-four  hours  previous 
to  their  own  embarkation,  and  when  every 
thing  was  arranged  the  yacht  was  to  sail,  and 
proceed  from  the  Perthuis  Breton,  between 
the  continent  and  the  island,  and  then  to 
go  to  the  island  of  Noirmoutier,  and  thence 
to  Ushant,  whence  she  was  to  sail  for  the 
high  seas. 

"  By  taking  this  direction  it  was  almost 
impossible  not  to  succeed  ;  for  the  English 
were  at  that  time  off  the  Gironde  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Perthuis  d' Antioche,  that 
is  to  say,  precisely  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  was  in  fact  proved  in  the  sequel ;  for 
the  Magdalena  really  took  that  course  with 
perfect  safety,  only  one  day  before  the  un- 
happy embarkation  of  the  emperor  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  and  did  not  meet 
with  a  single  enemy's  cruiser  on  her  whole 
voyage. 

"  As  soon  as  the  plan  so  arranged  had 
been  finally  accepted.  Marshal  Bertrand 
gave  orders  to  Count  Las  Cases,  to  hasten 
every  thing  that  was  still  necessary  for  the 
execution.  Messrs.  Roy,  Bre,  and  Co.,  of 
Rochefort,  were  appointed  to  load  the  ves- 
sel, and  to  furnish  the  necessary  papers. 
I  took  every  thing  else  upon  myself;  and 
the  better  to  avoid  exciting  suspicion,  I 
disguised  myself  as  the  captain  of  a  mer- 
chantman from  the  north  (capitaine  da 
nord).  The  success  was  complete;  for 
General  Becher  did  not  discover  that  I  be^ 
longed  to  the  French  navy  till  Napoleon 
went  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  said  to  me,  '  I  am 
sorry,  captain,  that  you  have  so  seriously 
compromised  yourself  by  your  zeal :  your 
plan,  I  must  confess,  deserved  a  better  fate.' 

So  much  activity  was  manifested  in  the 
preparations,  that  I  left  Rochefort  early  on 
the  6th  of  July,  for  Marennes,  in  order  to 
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receive  the  brandy  necessary  for  thecargo  |  ing  shot,  and  hastened  to  the  post,  where  I 

soon  set  matters  to  rights.  Nobody  there 
had  received  any  notice,  but  the  brave  sol- 
diers, who  heard  us  speaking  German,  mis- 
*took  it  for  Englbh,  and  fired  at  us  accord- 
ingly. 

"  A  little  before  midnight,  I  repaired  to 
the  emperor,  and  informed  him  that  all  was 
ready  and  the  wind  favorable.  His  majes- 
ty replied,  that  it  was  impossible  to  depart 
that  night,  because  he  expected  King  Jo> 
seph.  '  Go  down,'  he  added,  '  and  take 
some  supper  with  Bertrand.  He  will  cooi- 
municate  to  you  a  new  project ;  give  him 
your  opinion  of  it,  and  then  oome  back  to 
me.' 

"  The  emperor  manifested  great  c<un- 
posure,  yet  he  seemed  to  be  thoughtful,  and 
I  mention  this  circumstance  only  to  contra- 
dict the  publications  of  the  day,  which 
universally  affirm  that  Napoledn  was  asleep 
almost  the     whde    time  that  he  was    in 
Rochefort,  and  was  so  cast  down  by  his  sit- 
uation, that  he  was  unable  to  determine  od 
the  adoption  of  any  plan.    On  the  contrary, 
I  did  not  find  him  in  the  least  cast  down  or 
agitated ;  he  frequently,  as  usual,  had  re- 
course to  his  snuff-box,  and  at  the  same 
time  listened  very  attentively  to  all  that  was 
said  to  him,  but  he  appeared  to  me,  to  look 
with  too  much  indifference  on  the  tragical 
complexity  of  his  situation.     '  How  unfor- 
tunate, sire,'  said  I,  *  that  you  cannot  de- 
part to-day.     The  Rades  des  Basques  are 
free  from  enemies ;  the  Perthuis  Breton  is 
open :  who  knows  if  they  will  be  so  to-mor- 
row V    These  words  were  unhappily   pro- 
phetic.    Eoen  on  the   12ih  the  JEJn^itsA 
knew  nothing  of  the  emperor^s  arrival  ai 
Rochefort^  which  was  first  made  known  to 
them  by  the  visit  of  the  Duke  de  Savary 
and  Count  Las  Cases  on  board  the  Bdlero- 
phon.     This   will   indisputably  prove  that 
they  had  remained,  up  to  that  moment,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gironde  and  of  the 
Perthuis  d'Antioch,  in  order  to  prevent 
every   attempt  to  escape,  which  might  be 
made  by  the  frigates  which  were  at  anchor 
in  the  road  of  the  isle  of  Aix.     On  the 
same  evening,  however,  that  the  above  men- 
tioned noblemen  communicated  the  empe- 
ror's arrival,  the  Belierophon  came  immedi-- 
ately  at  anchor  in  the  Rades  des  Basques, 
which  was  unquestionably  the  proper  posi- 
tion for  simultaneously  guarding  both  en- 
trances. 

"  I  left  the  emperor,  and  went  down  into 
the  cabin  to  Count  Bertrand,  who  told  me 
that  some  young  c^cers^  at  whose  head 


of  the  Magdalena.  On  the  lOth  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  island  of  Aix,  where  I  learnt 
that  the  emperor  was  on  board  the  Saale, 
and  that  he  was  wholly  abandoned  by  Cap- 
tain Philibert,  the  commander  of  that 
frigate,  who  declared  to  him,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  an  English  ship  off  the  entrance 
of  the  Perthius  d'Antioche,  was  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  his  Majesty's  depar- 
ture, as  he.  Captain  Philibert,  had  the 
strictest  orders  not  to  expose  himself  and 
his  crew  to  the  danger  of  an  uncertain  en- 
counter, in  order  to  secure  the  personal 
safety  of  the  emperor.  Captain  Porn6e, 
commander  of  the  Medusa  frigate,  behaved 
in  a  very  different  manner.  That  brave 
officer  offered  to  the  emperor  to  take  him 
on  board  his  vessel,  and  either  secure  his 
safe  retreat,  or  to  die  with  him;  adding, 
that  he  might  indeed  be  sunk,  but  that  he 
pledged  his  word  of  honor  never  to  sur- 
render. This  generous  offer  had  no  better 
fate  than  mine,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  se- 
quel ;  and  the  only  motive  which  deterred 
the  emperor,  was  his  repugnance  to  expose 
those  who  followed  him  to  such  an  uncertain 
fate. 

''The  emperor  hereupon  left  the  Saale 
frigate  at  nipe  o'clock  P.  M. 

**  I  was  summoned  the  same  evening  to 
the  emperor,  who  received  me  with  great 
kindness,  and  desired  me  immediately  to 
embark  all  his  effects  and  those  of  his  suite. 
I  accordingly  commenced  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  at  midnight  all  was  ready,  so  that  noth- 
ing remained  to  be  done  except  taking  the 
passengers  on  board.     I  must  here  mention 
a  circumstance  which  had  nearly  cost  me 
my  life.     All  the  points  of  the  island  were 
well  guarded,  and  particularly  that  part  op- 
posite to  which  the  Magdalena  lay  at  anch- 
or.    I  had  selected  a  spot  for  our  embarka- 
tion  which  was  about  fifty  paces  distant 
from  a  marine  post,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
any   mistake,  I   had  requested  Count  Ber- 
trand to  give  notice  to  the  commander  of 
the  post,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  noise 
which   he  might  hear,   between  ten   and 
twelve  o'clock  that  night.    Being  convinced 
that  we  might  now  commence  our  opera- 
tions without  being  disturbed,  we  all  pro- 
ceeded to  work,  but  we  had  scarcely  em- 
barked a  small  part  of  the  luggage  when  a 
fire  of  musketry  was  directed  at  us,  which 
unfortunately  took  effect,  broke  the  arm  of 
one  of  my  Danes,  who  was  standing  next 
me,  and  riddled  our  boat  like  a  sieve.     I 
instantly  leaped  on  shore,  at  the  risk  of  be- 
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was  one  Gentil,  a  lieutenant  in  the  nayy, 
had  come  to  propose  to  the  emperor,  to 
embark  him  on  board  a  sloop  {chaloupe 
pontee)  from  Rochelle,  and  to  convey  him 
in  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  RiTidre  de  Bour- 
deaux,  passing  the  Straits  of  Monmousson, 
where  an  American  vessel  was  at  anchor, 
in  which  the  emperor  could  obtain  a  pas- 
sage to  America,  or,  of  which  he  might 
take  possession,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal. 
There  were,  in  fact,  several  American  ves- 
sels off  Royant,  which  General  TAllemand 
visited,  and  the  captains  of  which  had  offer- 
ed their  services  to  his  Majesty. 

**  As  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Ivave 
young  men  who  had  made  this  qffer,  and 
.  whose  names  deserve  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,*  I  told  the  marshal  that  I  was 
convinced,  Heaven  itself  pointed  out  to  bis 
M^esty  a  safe  means  of  escape,  but  that  it 
must  be  taken  advantage  of  immediately, 
aince  every  circumstance  appeared  to  com- 
bine to  ensure  success. 

**  *  What  do  you  mean  by  this  V  inquired 
the  marshal,  in  astonishment. 

*'  *  I  will  explain  myself,'  replied  I.-^ 
*  The  two  sloops  off  Rochelle  are  excellent 
sailers,  better,  undoubtedly,  than  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers.  They  must  be  sent,  one 
through  the  Strait  of  Monmousson,  and  the 
other  through  the  Perthuis  d' Antioche,  and 
persons  and  effects  belonging  to  the  emperor 
must  be  embarked  on  board  both  the  vessels: 
but  so  that  the  crews  themselves  might  not 
be  aware  who  was  on  board  the  other  sloop. 
Nothing  more,'  I  continued,  '  will  then  be 
necessary,  except  giving  private  orders  to 
the  commanders  of  the  two  light  vessels, 
separately,  to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of 
the  English  cruisers,  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  chased  by  them,  and  to  draw  them  away 
as  far  as  possible ;  and  that  a  report  should 
be  secretly  spread  at  Rochefort,  that  Napo- 
leon had  embarked  on  board  one  of  these 
sloops,  BO  that  the  crew  of  each  sIoq>  might 
themselves  believe  that  the  emperor  was  on 
board  the  other.  As  soon  as  this  plan  was 
matured,  and  the  report  properly  spread 
abroad,  the  sloops  might  sail  the  next  eve- 
ning, while  the  emperor  would  accompany 
me  on  the  following  morning,  when  he 

*  They  were  Messieurs  Dovet,  enseigne  de 
Taiseeaa,  Knight  of  the  Legiop  of  Honor — a 
young  man  of  very  enterpriflin||  spirit,  devoted  to 
the  emperor;  Cond€,  an  aspirant  of  the  first 
class,  worthy  in  every  sense  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
•tepe  of  his  brave  father^— the  commandant  Cond6 ; 
and  Gentil,  one  of  the  most  resolute  officers,  who 
took  part  in  the  whole  Spanish  war,  among  the 
Manns  de  la  Garde. 
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would  have  two  more  chances  of  happily 
effecting  his  escape.  It  is  the  more  neces- 
sary,' I  expressly  added ;  '  to  take  advantage 
of  all  these  favorable  circumstances,  with 
the  least  possible  dela^,  as  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  enemy,  who  is  now  under  sail 
pff  the  entrance  of  the  Perthuis  d'Antioche, 
is  still  ignorant  of  the  emperor's  presence, 
for  if  he  were  aware  of  it,  he  would  un- 
questionably not  fail  to  take  up  a  position  in 
the  Rades  des  Basques,  whence  he  would 
be  «ble  to  watch  both  the  Perthuis.' 

**  The  marshal  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  as  myself,  and  as  he  was  anxious  to 
acquaint  the  emperor  with  the  proposition, 
without  delay,  he  requested  me  to  accom- 
pany him. 

"  We  found  Napoleon  resting  his  elbow 
on  a  beautiful  vermillign  seat,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  his  consort,  Maria 
Louisa,  and  which,  as  his  Majesty  wished 
to  retain  it  till  the  last  moment,  was  almost 
the  only  article  of  furniture  which  was  not 
yet  embarked.  The  emperor  raised  his 
head,  and  said,  with  an  expression  of  good 
humor :  '  £h  bien,  Bertrand,  que  vous  en 
dit  le  Capitaine  Besson  V 

After  Bertrand  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  all  that  I  had  said,  the  emperor  mani- 
fested his  entire  approbation  of  my  plan,  and 
immediately  ordered  the  remaining  effects 
belonging  to  his  suite,  and  a  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, to  be  put  on  board  these  sloops, 
and  desired  that  a  report  should  be  circu- 
lated that  it  was  his  intention  to  embark  on 
board  of  one  of  these,  and  then  to  despatch 
both  of  them  shortly  before  his  own  de- 
parture. He  added  *  Je  suis  a  present  d€- 
cid^  a  partir  avec  vous,  capitaine,  dans  la 
nuit  du  13  ou  14.' 

'*  I  foresaw,  with  the  deepest  regret,  that 
this  fresh  delay  would  render  all  our  efibrts 
abortive,  and  I  even  ventured  to  express 
my  apprehensions,  but  without  effect. 

''  On  the  llth-12th,  the  sloops  were  fur- 
ther fitted  out,  and  earljf  on  the  Idth  they 
set  sail,  with  full  instructions  as  had  been 
agreed  upon.  This  they  effected  without 
impediment,  although  the  Bellerophon,  in 
consequence  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  de 
Savary  and  Count  Las  Cases,  had  already 
taken  up  her  new  position  in  the  Rades  des 
Basques,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th. 

''  At  break  of  day  on  the  13th,  M.  Mar- 
cfaand  came  on  board,  and  entrusted  to  me 
a  leathern  belt  filled  with  gold  coin,  to  meet 
the  emperor's  expenses,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  gave  me  an  order  from  his  Majesty 
to  repair  to  him  forthwith.    It  appeued  to 
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me  that  the  little  gold  which  the  emperor 
intended  to  take  with  him,  had  been  divid- 
ed, and  that  M.  Marchand  had  consigned  a 
small  portion  to  the  care  of  erery  individu- 
al who  was  to  embark  with  his  Majesty. 

"  At  seven  o'clock,  I  repaired  to  the  em- 
peror, whom  I  found  ready  dressed,  and 
pacing  up  and  down  in  his  room.  '  Ah, 
vous  voila !'  he  exclaimed,  as  I  entered, 
'  les  chaloupes  sont  parties  k  ce  soir  done 
— le  sort  en  est  jet6.'  He  then  inquired, 
whether  I  was  certain  that  I  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  coast,  while  he,  at  the 
same  time,  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the 
island  of  Aix,  &c.,  in  the  chart  of  Poitou, 
which  lay  upon  the  table.  As  I  was  about 
to  reply,  M.  Marchand  entered  and  whis- 
pered to  the  emperor,  upon  which  I  was 
suddenly  dismissed.  On  retiring  I  met  a 
person  whom  I  had  never  seen  here* before, 
and  who  I  afterwards  learned  was  King 
Joseph. 

The  whole  day  was  passed  in  making 
every  arrangement  for  our  voyage  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  and  when  evening  set  in,  I 
was  informed  that  the  gentleman  whom  the 
emperor  had  lately  sent  to  the  Bellerophon, 
bad  just  returned.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt,  but  that  it  was  only  on  this  day, 
that  certain  persons  belonging  to  the  suit  of 
Napoleon,  apprehensive  lest  they  might  be 
taken  prisoners  with  him,  on  board  my 
yacht,  had  definitively  influenced  him  to  en- 
ter into  serious  negotiations  with  Captain 
Maitland,  whose  answer  had  just  arrived, 
but  of  which,  at  that  time,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion. 

"On  the  contrary,  when  his  Majesty 
again  summoned  me,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  I  experienced  the  greatest  delight,  in 
the  anticipation  that  my  wishes  were  ap- 
proaching their  goal. 

On  entering,  I  found  General  Savary, 
Count  Las  Cases,  Count  Montholon,  and 
another  person,  who  was  a  stranger  to  me, 
in  the  saloon. 

"  *  Captain,'  said  the  emperor,  address- 
ing me, '  you  must  immediately  return  to 
your  yacht,  and  cause  my  effects  to  be  dis- 
embarked. I  sincerely  thank  you  for  all 
your  good  intentions  towards  me.  Had 
the  object  been  the  deliverance  of  an  op- 
pressed people,  as  was  my  intention  on 
quitting  the  island  of  Elba,  I  should  not 
have  lost  a  moment  in  confiding  myself  to 
your  care;  but  as  the  sole  question  now 
hinges  upon  my  personal  welfare,  I  will  not 
expose  those  who  hare  remained  faithful  to 
me  and  to  xny  interests,  to  any  dangersi 


which,  to  say  the  least,  are  useless.  I  have 
resolved  to  go  to  England,  and  to-morrow 
I  shall  embark  in  the  Bellerophon.' 

"  Had  I  been  struck  to  the  ground  by  i 
flash  of  lightning  from  a  serene  sky,  I  could 
not  have  experienced  a  more  fearful  sen- 
sation than  that  which  was  produced  bvthese 
last  words.  I  felt  the  blood  forsake  my 
cheeks,  the  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes,  and 
for  some  moments  I  had  no  power  of  utter- 
ance. It  was  as  clear  tome  as  the  light  of 
heaven  that  the  emperor  was  fearfully  mis- 
taken in  his  chivalrous  ideas  of  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  British  government,  and  a 
thousand  anxious  forebodings  filled  my 
breast ;  for  I  had  been,  mysdf,  at  difiereot 
periods,  during  the  space  of  five  long  years, 
the  victim  of  this  government,  whose  good 
faith  has  ever  been  on  a  par  with  the  Pa- 
nic* Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  I  clearly  foresaw  the  issue. 

"  <  To  England,  sire,'  I  at  length  ex- 
claimed, in  a  half-suffocated  voice,  'to 
England!  Then  you  are  undone.  The 
Tower  of  London  will  be  your  residence, 
and  you  may  think  yourself  happy  if  noth- 
ing worse  befalls  you.  What  I  your  Majes- 
ty will  deliver  yourself  op,  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  that  perfidious  cabinet,  which  will 
rejoice  at  being  able  to  destroy  him,  whoso 
deeply  wounded  it  to  the  very  heart's  core, 
and  threatened  its  entire  existence  with  de- 
struction. You  are  the  only  person  whom 
it  has  to  fear,  and  will  you  voluntarily  give 
yourself  up  to  it  without  any  necessity! 
sire' — 

"  God  knows  what  I  might  still  have  ad- 
ded in  my  despair,  had  not  General  Savary, 
who  was  in  one  corner  of  the  saloon,  inter- 
rupted roe  with  his  sonorous  voice,  and 
harshly  imposed  silence. 

" '  Captain,'  he  exclaimed, '  you  take  too 
much  upon  yourself!  Do  not  entirely  for- 
get in  whose  presence  you  are  I' 

*'  <  Oh  laissez  h  parkr;  said  the  empe- 
ror, with  a  sorrowful  look,  which  went  to 
my  heart ;  but  I  soon  perceived,  when  I 
had  in  some  measure  recovered  myself,  how 
useless  any  further  attempt  would  be. 

" '  Pardon,  sire,'  I  continued,  *  if  I  h«^« 
said  too  much ;  but  I  am  as  completely 
stunned  by  your  decision  as  if  I  had  i)een 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt;  and  lam  (^1 
able  to  entreat  your  Majesty's  indulgence- 
As  for  your  grace/  I  added,  turning  to  the 

*  Captain  Benon  was  twice  a  prisoner  on  tbe 
fUghtfiil  English  pontona.  His  empa  wtf  v*T 
romantic,  and  hii  avtrnon  Ibr  tha  Engliali  ^ 
be  pardonable. 
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dake, '  I  request  you,  at  least,  to  order  the 
port  uot  to  (ire  at  me  again  to-night,  for  it 
would  be  too  hard  a  fate  to  be  struck  down 
by  a  French  bullet  while  compelled  to  land 
effects,  to  disenfbark  which,  in  America,  I 
would  have  sacrificed  my  life  ten  times^ 
over.' 

**  *  Go,  captain,'  said  the  emperor  mildly, 
*  and  make  yourself  easy.  When  you  have 
finished  your  business  come  again  to  me.' 

''  I  did  as  I  was  commanded,  though  in 
the  most  desponding  spirit ;  and  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  July 
all  was  completed  ;  on  which  I  immediately 
returned  to  inform  the  emperor.  I  found 
him  alone  ^ith  M.  Marchand,  who  might 
well  be  called  fidelity  personified,  and  whose 
obligingness  to  me  never  wearied.  With- 
out his  assistance  I  should,  perhaps,  never 
have  had  access  to  the  emperor ;  for  the 
spirit  of  intrigue  had  already  taken  as  firm 
footing  in  the  island  of  Aix  as  it  had  for- 
merly done  in  the  Tuileries.  I  will  mention 
only  one  instance.  The  persons  who  were 
appointed  to  embark  with  the  emperor  on 
board  the  Magdalena,  were  Marshal  Ber- 
trand,  Count  Las  Cases,  and  General  Mon- 
tholon.  The  two  latter  were  very  little 
compromised  with  the  government  of  the 
king,  and  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  fear, 
whereas  General  L'Allcmand  was  already 
condemned  to  death.  Yet  that  meritorious 
general  could  never  succeed  in  laying  his 
claim  before  the  emperor.  Being  con- 
stantly impeded  in  every  possible  way, 
he  at  length  requested  me  to  allow  him  to 
mix  with  my  crew,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
sailor,  and  thus  to  save  bis  life. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  emperor  saw  me  enter 
he  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  *  Captain,  I 
again  thank  you.  As  soon  as  you  have  set- 
tled every  thing  here,  come  and  join  me  in 
England.  I  shall,  undoubtedly,  when  I 
am  there,'  he  added,  with  a  smile,  '  still 
have  need  of  a  man  of  your  character.' 

'* '  Ah !  sire,'  I  replied,  much  affected, 
'  why  dare  I  not  cherish  the  slightest  hope 
that  a  day  will  come  when  I  may  be  sum- 
moned to  obey  so  flattering  a  command.' 

**  Unable  any  longer  to  suppress  my  feel- 
ings, I  was  about  hastily  to  retire,  when 
the  emperor  made  me  a  sign  to  stop,  and 
sent  Marchand  out  to  fetch  Marshal  Ber- 
trand ;  he  then  selected  from  among  some 
arms  for  his  private  use,  which  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  a  valuable  double-bar- 
relled gun,  which  he  had  long  used  in  the 
chase,  and  presenting  it  to  me,  said,  with 
nmch  emotion, — 
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** '  Je  n'ai  plus  rien  dans  ce  moment,  k 
vous  offrir,  mon  ami,  que  cette  arme. — 
Veuillez  I'accepter  comme  un  souvenir  de 
moi?' 

*^  This  present,  which  is  so  invaluably  dear 
to  me,  and  the  inexpressibly  benign  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  made,  induced  me,  as 
I  was  alone  with  the  emperor,  to  make,  al- 
most involuntarily,  a  last  attempt.  I  threw 
myself  at  his  feet,  and  conjured  him  with 
tears,  by  every  thing  which  the  most  melan- 
choly conviction  suggested  to  me,  not  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  English,  for  that  as 
yet  nothing  was  lost,  and  I  promised  to 
have  all  his  things  again  on  board  within 
two  hours,  when  he  might  immediately  fol- 
low and  we  might  set  sail  without  delay. 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  his  decision — his 
command.     Alas  I  all  was  in  vain. 

"  '  Well,  sire,'  I  exclaimed,  rising,  but 
the  marshal,  who  had  entered  meantime, 
interrupted  me. 

"  *  Captain,  cease  your  useless  endeaTors,' 
he  exclaimed,  impatiently ;  '  your  zeal  is 
laudable,  your  conduct  noble,  but  his  Ma- 
jesty cannot  now  draw  back" 

"  It  was  perhaps  so,  and  I  suppressed 
the  words  which  were  still  upon  my  lips. 
I  ^id, '  nothing  now  remains  for  me,  but  to 
take  leave  of  your  Majesty,  and  to  depart 
in  the  same  yacht,  sire,  which  was  in- 
tended for  your  Majesty.  I  shall  follow 
the  precise  route  which  you  have  approved, 
and  time,  I  fear,  will  too  soon  show  your 
Majesty  which  of  the  two  projects  was  the 
safest.' 

**  Struck  to  the  heart,  I  retired,  and 
went  on  board  my  ship.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
at  night;  1  immediately  had  the  anchor 
weighed,  and  sailed  with  a  brisk  east  wind. 
I  was  not  in  any  way  molested,  and  at  day- 
break reached  the  entrance  of  the  Perthuis 
Breton,  where  I  mixed  with  the  coasting 
vessels. 

''It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
emperor  did  not  embark  in  the  Epervia  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
and  arrived  on  board  the  Bellerophon  at 
nine  o'clock,  A.  M. 

''  I  had  therefore  long  before  continued 
my  voyage  unobserved,  in  company  with 
the  coasting  vessels,  and  it  was  not  till  I 
found  myself  off  the  Sables  d'Olonnes  that 
r  took  leave  of  my  captain,  who  sailing  to 
Ushant  and  Kiel,  through  the  English 
Channel,  and  arrived  safely  twenty  days 
afterwards,  without  having  been  visited  by 
a  single  English  cruiser,  or,  as  I  obsenred 
before,  being  in  any  wise  molested.  I  then 
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returned  with  one  of  the  coasting  vessels 
to  Rochefort)  where  I  waited  on  the  marine 
prefect  to  receive  hie  orders.  He  told  me 
that,  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  he  had 
kept  back,  till  the  last  moment,  two  chesty 
of  plate,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Mad- 
ame Besson,  in  case  the  emperor  had  sailed 
with  me.  As  his  Majesty,  however,  had 
taken  an  opposite  step,  he  bad  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  send  these  chests,  with  some 
others  which  his  Majesty  had  intrusted  to 
him,  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  In  fact  the 
sale  of  these  very  chests  of  plate,  served  to 
supply  the  emperor's  most  urgent  wants  at 
St.  Helena,  but  I  myself  was  very  far  from 
having  any  notion  that  his  Majesty  would 
have  carried  his  attention  so  far,  as  to 
think  of  the  fate  of  my  wife,  in  case  my 
project  had  been  carried  into  execution. 

'*  My  next  interview  with  Madame  Bes- 
son was  a  melancholy  one  indeed.  It  was 
long  before  either  of  us  could  find  words 
to  give  vent  to  our  profound  affliction. 
The  unhappy  resolution  taken  by  the  em- 
peror destroyed  him  for  ever ;  but  my  fate, 
also,  was  inevitably  marked  out.  I  felt  as- 
sured that  I  must  become  the  victim  of  my 
voluntary  action,  and  so  it  proved  ere  long. 
Dismissed,  as  unworthy  of  serving  the  new 
government,  I  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
my  country,  and  to  leave  my  wife  alone  at 
Roche  fort.  In  consequence  of  the  agita- 
tions of  the  last  few  days,  she  became  ex- 
tremely ill,  and  she  was  long  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  annoyances;  indeed,  the  police 
completely  persecuted  her,  and  drove  her 
to  Bordeaux.  She  at  length  found  an  op- 
portunity of  embarking  for  Kiel,  where  we 
met  again,  for  the  first  time,  in  December, 
1816.  Since  that  mournful  period,  I  have 
been  wandering  in  foreign  lands,  nor  have 
I  ventured  to  approach  the  coast  of  France, 
except  in  the  year  1826,  when  his  high- 
ness, the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  sent  me  to  Mar- 
seilles to  arm  the  ships  of  war  which  Gen- 
eral Livron  had  caused  to  be  built  there 
for  his  highness.  My  connexion  with 
Egypt  takes  its  date  from  that  time.  Me- 
hemet  Ali  has  most  generously  rewarded 
my  [.service;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself 
happy  if  my  activity,  my  good-will,  and 
sincere  regard  for  the  extraordinary  man 
to  whom  Providence  has  conducted  me, 
may  contribute  to  render  me  more  and 
more  worthy  of  his  benefits." 

The  reader 'will  scarcely  be  able  to  lay 
down  the  simple  statement,  without  feeling 
the  most  lively  interest  for  the  principal 
ohtracters,  the  great  emperor  and  the  brave 
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Besson.  It  cannot,  however,  be  concealed 
that  the  hero  who  had  for  years  been  har- 
ried from  place  to  place,  harassed  and  ex- 
hausted, no  longer  possessed  the  energetic 
resolution  which  had  raised  him  so  nigh 
when  only  General  Bonaparte.  But  we 
must  remember  that  he  had  not  then  been 
intoxicated  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  court 
which  gradually  weakens  the  strongest 
head,  and  corrodes  the  purest  heart. 

Providence,  however,  in  this  instance, 
as  in  every  other,  ordered  all  for  the  best ; 
and  Besson  may  fully  console  himself. 
The  emperor,  it  is  true,  had  his  deliverer 
succeeded  in  conveying  him  to  America, 
might  have  been  spared  the  personal  suffer- 
ings of  many  years;  but  his  glory,  I  repeat 
it,  could  only  have  suffered  a  mortal  blow. 
It  was  better,  far  better,  for  Napoleon  to 
die  in  St.  Helena,  as  the  prisoner  of  Europe, 
than  to  end  his  days  as  an  obscure  indi- 
vidual in  private  life.  His  admirers  have, 
therefore,  reason  rather  to  rejoice  that  the 
result  turned  out  as  it  did,  and  the  English 
alone  have  cause  to  lament  that  the  plan  of 
the  intrepid  Besson  failed,  for  its  success 
would  have  spared  them  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  pages  of  their  history.* 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  Churckili. 
With  copious  notes,  and  a  Lifo  of  the 
Author.  By  W.  Tooke,  F.R.S.  3  vols. 
12mo.     London :  1844. 

Mr.  William  Tooke  sets  us  a  bad  ex- 
ample in  his  '  copious  notes,'  which  we  do 
not  propose  to  follow.  Our  business  is  with 
Churchill ;  and  not  with  the  London  Uni- 
versity, or  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  or  the  Reform  Bill,  or 
the  Whigs,  or  the  Popish  Ascendency,  or 
the  bribed  voters  of  Metroplitan  Boroughs, 
or  the  profligate  members  who  represent 
them  in  Parliament.  There  are  many  rea* 
sons  why  Mr.  Tooke  should  not  have  named 
these  things ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves 

*  Eight  months  after  this  was  written,  on  my 
return  from  a  difficult  and  dangerous  journey  in 
the  desert!  of  Africa,  I  found  that  Besmm,  whom 
I  had  left  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  was  already  in 
hifl  grave.  His  manuscript  alone  remains  with 
me,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  authenticity  of  the  fVac- 
ment  here  communicated,  of  his  lifo,  which  tn 
many  other  respects  was  extremsJy  rainarfcahlo. 
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with  mentioning  one.  If  the  editorial  pains 
bestowed  upon  them  had  been  given  to  his 
author,  we  should  probably  not  have  had 
the  task,  which,  before  we  speak  of  Church- 
ill, we  shall  discharge  as  briefly  as  we  may, 
of  pointing  out  his  editorial  deficiencies. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  worse 
biographer  than  Mr.  Tooke.  As  Dr.  John- 
son said  of  his  friend  Tom  Birch,  he  is  '  a 
dead  hand  at  a  Life.'  Nor  is  he  a  more 
lively  hand  at  a  Note.  In  both  cases  he  com- 
piles with  singular  clumsiness,  and  his  com- 
pilations are  not  always  harmless.  But 
though  Mr.  Tooke  is  a  bad  biographer  and 
a  bad  annotator,  he  is  a  worse  critic. 

If  it  were  true,  as  he  says,  that '  the  cha- 
racter of  Churchill  as  a  poet,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fixed  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
classics,'  (Vol.  i.  p.  xiii,)  we  should  have  to 
place  him  with  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  in 
the  rank  above  Dryden  and  Pope.  If  the 
Rosciad  were  really,  as  Mr.  Tooke  thinks, 
remarkable  for  its'  strength  of  imagination,' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv,)  we  should  have  to  depose 
it  from  its  place  beside  the  Dunciads,  and 
think  of  it  with  the  Paradise  Losts,  And 
indeed  we  shall  be  well  disposed  to  do  this, 
when  Mr.  Tooke  establishes  the  critical 
opinion  he  adopts  from  poor  Dr.  Anderson, 
that  the  Chtre  of  Saul,  a  sacred  ode  by  Dr. 
Brown,  '  ranks  with  the  most  distinguished 
lyric  compositions,'  (Vol.  iii.  p.  302.) 

This  Dr.  Brown,  the  author  of  the  flat 
tragedy  of  Barbarossa,  and  a  vain,  silly,  im- 
practicable person,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Tooke  to  have  been  '  a  far  wiser  and  better 
man  than  Jeremy  Bentham,'  (Vol.  iii.  p. 
109 ;)  whose '  always  mischievous,  but  hap- 
pily not  always  intelligible  gibberish,'  is  in 
a  previous  passage  ranked  with  '  the  coarse 
blasphemy  of  Richard  Carlyle,'  (Vol.  iii.  p. 
1 07. )  It  is  in  the  same  discriminating  taste 
we  are  told  after  this,  that  Dr.  Francklin's 
JVanslaiion  of  Sophocles  is  '  a  bold  and 
happy  transfusion  into  the  English  language 
of  the  terrible  simplicity  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dian,' (Vol.  iii.  p.  298) — poor  Dr.  Franck- 
lin  being  as  much  like  the  terrible  simplici- 
ty of  the  Greeks,  as  Mr.  Tooke  resembles 
Aristides,  or  an  English  schoolmaster  is  like 
the  Phidian  Jove. 

The  reader  will  not  suppose  that  ftlr. 
Tooke,  a  respectable  solicitor  of  longstand- 
ing, has  not  had  ample  time  to  set  himself 
right  on  these  points,  when  we  mention  the 
fact  of  his  first  appearance  as  Churchill's 
editor  no  fewer  than  forty  years  ago.  Forty 
years  ago,  when  he  was  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
and  George  the  Third  was  Kinr,he  aspired 
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to  connect  himself  with  the  great  satirist. 
What  turned  his  thoughts  that  way,  from 
the  'quiddets  and  quillets,  and  cases  and 
tenures  and  tricks,'  that  surrounded  him  in 
his  daily  studies,  he  has  not  informed  us. 
But,  among  his  actions  of  scandal  and  bat- 
tery, the  echo  of  Churchill's  rough  and  man- 
ly voice  was  in  that  day  lingering  still ;  and 
an  aspiring  young  attorney  could  hardly 
more  agreeably  indulge  a  taste  for  letters, 
than  among  the  mangled  and  still  bleeding 
reputations  of  the  Duellist,  the  Candidate, 
and  the  Ghost.  But  we  have  reason  to  com- 
plain that  he  did  not  improve  this  taste  with 
some  little  literary  knowlege. 

Whether  he  praises  or  blames,  he  has  the 
rare  felicity  of  never  making  a  criticism  that 
is  not  a  mistake.  Nothing  of  this  kind,  com- 
mitted forty  years  back,  has  he  cared  to  cor- 
rect ;  and  every  new  note  added,  has  added 
something  to  the  stock.  He  cannot  even 
praise  in  the  right  place,  when  he  has  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Garth  to  praise.  Garth  was 
an  exquisite  creature — a  real  wit,  a  gentle- 
man, a  friend,  a  physician,  a  philosopher ; 
and  yet  his  Satire  was  not '  admirable,'  nor 
his  Claremont '  above  mediocrity,'  nor  hia 
Translations  from  Ovid  '  spirited  and  faith- 
ful,' (Vol.  iii.  p.  16-17.)  In  a  later  page, 
Mr.  'Tooke  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  wri- 
ter of  a  particular  panegyric,  whom  he  calls 
Conyngham,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  317.)  This  ex- 
emplifies another  and  abundant  class  of  mis- 
takes in  his  volumes.  The  wTiter  was  Cod- 
dington,  and  the  lines  were  addressed  to 
Garth  on  his  Dispensary.  Mr.  Tooke  has 
to  speak  of  the  two  Doctors  William  Ring; 
and  he  attributes  the  well-known  three  oc- 
tavos of  the  King  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  to  the 
King  of  Christ  Church,  (Vol.  iii.  p.  173.) 
He  has  to  speak  of  Bishop  Parker,  Marvell's 
antagonist,  and  he  calls  him  Archbishop 
Parker,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  171 ;)  a  singularly  di^ 
ferent  person.  He  condemns  Churchill  for 
his  public  appearance  in  a  theatre  with  a 
celebrated  courtesan,  whom  his  next  sen- 
tence, if  correct,  would  prove  to  have  been 
a  venerable  lady  of  between  eighty  and 
ninety  years  old,  (Vol.  i.  p.  47 ;)  the  verses 
quoted  having  been  written  sixty-three  years 
before,  to  the  Venus  of  a  past  generation. 
If  an  anecdote  has  a  point,  he  misses  it ;  and 
if  a  question  has  two  sides,  he  takes  the 
wrong  one.  He  gravely  charges  the  old 
traveller  Mandeville,  with  wilful  ^ant  of 
veracity,  and  with  having  '  observed  in  a 
high  northern  latitude;  the  singtilar  phe- 
nomenon of  the  congelation  of  words  as  they, 
issued  from  the  mouth,  and  the  strange 
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medley  of  sounds  that  ensued  upon  a  thaw/ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  76 ;) — vulgar  errors,  we  need  noi 
say.  Sir  John  Mandeville  wrote  conscien- 
tiously, according  to  the  lights  of  his  times ; 
and  qualifies  his  marvellous  relations  as  re- 
ports. The  congelation  of  words  was  a 
pure  invention  of  Addison's,  palmed  upon 
the  old  traveller. 

In  matters  more  closely  connected  with 
his  subject,  Mr.  Tooke  is  not  more  sparing 
of  errors  and  self-contradictions.  He  con- 
founds Davies,  the  actor  and  bookseller — 
Johnson's  friend,  Garrick's  biographer,  and 
a  reasonably  correct  as  well  as  agreeable 
writer — with  Davis,  an  actor  not  only  much 
lower  in  the  scale  than  Davies,  but  remem- 
bered only  by  the  letter  Mr.  Tooke  has 
printed,  (Vol.  i.  p.  36-7.)  He  tells  us,  with 
amazing  particularity,  that '  Churchiirs  bro- 
ther John  survived  him  little  more  than  one 
year,  dying,  after  a  week's  illness  only,  on 
18th  November  1765,'  (Vol.  i.  p.  Ivi ;)  the 
truth  being  that  John,  who  was  a  surgeon- 
apothecary  in  Westminster,  survived  his 
brother  many  years ;  published,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  executor,  the  fifth  collected  edition 
of  hifl  works,  as  late  as  1774;  and  was  re- 
commending the  use  of  bark. to  Wilkes, 
whose  medical  attendant  he  became,  as  late 
as  1778.  In  one  place  he  says  that  he  has 
endeavored,  without  success,  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  a  statement  that  Churchill  had 
a  curacy  in  Wales,  and  became  bankrupt  in 
cider  speculations  there  ;  —  suppositions 
which,  unable  to  substantiate,  he  rejects, 
(Vol.  i.  p.  XXV.)  In  another  place,  he  speaks, 
without  a  doubt,  of  Churchiirs'  flight  from 
his  curacy  in  Wales,'  (Vol.  iii.  p.  28 ;)  and 
in  a  third,  tells  us  decisively  that  Church- 
ill's '  own  failure  in  trade  as  a  cider  dealer,' 
had  *  tinctured  him  with  a  strong  and  un- 
founded prejudice '  against  the  merchants  of 
London,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  318.)  At  one  time  he 
relates  a  story  of  Churchill's  *  having  in- 
curred a  repulse  at  Oxford,  on  account  of 
alleged  deficiency  in  the  classics,'  to  ac- 
quaint us  that  it  '  is  obviously  incorrect,' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  xxi.)  At  another,  he  informs  us 
that  *  the  poet's  antipathy  to  colleges  may 
be  dated  from  his  rejection  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  on  account  of  his  want  of  a 
competent  skill  ia  the  learned  languages,' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  No  opportunity  of  self- 
contradiction  ia  too  minute  to  be  lost.  Now 
he  says  that  the  price  of  the  Rosciad  was 
hal^arcrown,  (Vol.  L  p.  1 14,)  and  now  that 
it  was  but '  the  moderate  price  of  one  shil- 
ling,' (Vol.  ii.  p.  167;)  now  that  Lord 
Temple  resigned  in  1761,  (Vol.  i.  p.  171,) 
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and  now  that  the  resignation  was  in  1762, 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  29;)  now  that  the  Apohgy  was 
published  in  April  1761,  (Vol.  i.  p.  115,) 
and  six  pages  later,  (Vol.  i.  p.  121,)  that  it 
was  published  in  May  of  that  year ;  now  that 
Churchill's  Sermons  were  ten  in  number, 
(Vol.  i.  p.  xxvi,)  and  now  that  they  were 
twelve,  (Vol.  iii.  p.  318.)  These  instances, 
sparingly  selected  from  a  lavish  abundance, 
will  probably  suffice. 

We  shall  be  equally  sparing  of  more  gen- 
eral examples  that  remain.  Mr.  Tooke,  as 
the  character  of  this  literary  performance 
would  imply,  has  no  deficiency  on  the  score 
of  boldness.  Thus,  while  he  thinks  that 
'  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly,  in  his  classical  and 
beautiful  play  of  Catiline,  has  at  once  sbown 
what  a  good  tragedy  should  be,  and  that  he 
is  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  producing  one,' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  297,)  he  has  an  utter  contempt 
for  the  Wordsworths  and  Coleridges.  *  What 
language,'  he  indignantly  exclaims,  before 
giving  a  specimen  of  the  latter  poet,  in  a 
lucid  interval, '  could  the  satirist  have  found 
sufficiently  expressive  of  his  disgust  at  the 
simplicity  of  a  later  school  of  poetry,  the 
spawn  of  the  lakes,  consisting  of  a  mawkish 
combination  of  the  nonsense  verses  of  the 
nursery,  with  the  rodomontade  of  German 
mysticism  and  transcendentalism  !'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  169.)  This  is  a  little  strong  for  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Tooke.  Nor,  making  one  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  does  he 
shrink  from  pouring  the  vials  of  his  critical 
wrath  upon  every  Lord  who  has  presumed 
to  aspire  to  poetry.  Not  the  gentle  genius 
of  Lord  Surrey,  nor  the  daring  passion  of 
Lord  Buckhurst ;  not  the  sharp  wit  of  my 
Lords  Rochester  and  Buckingham,  nor  the 
earnestness  and  elegance  of  Lord  Thurlow 
— can  shake  the  fierce  poetical  deroocracj 
of  Mr.  William  Tooke.  '  The  claim  of  the 
whole  lot  of  other  noble  poets,'  he  observes 
with  great  contempt,  '  from  Lord  Surrey 
downwards — the  Buckinghams,  the  Roe- 
commons,  the  Halifaxes,  the  Grenvilles, 
the  Littletons  of  the  last  age,  and  the  still 
minor  class  of  Thurlows,  Herberts,  and 
others  of  the  present  generation,  hone  been 
tolerated  as  poets,  only  because  they  were 
peers,'  (VoU  iii.  p.  262.) 

A  contempt  of  grammar,  as  of  nobiliiji 
may  be  observed  to  relieve  the  sense  and 
elegance  of  this  passage.  But  this  is  a  de- 
partment of  Mr.  Tooke's  merits  too  exten- 
sive to  enter  upon.  When  he  talks  of  '  > 
masterly  hut  caustic  satire,'  (Vol.  i.  p.  ^t) 
and  of  plunging  deeper  and  more  irrecovera' 
hly  into,'  dLC,  (Vol.  i.  p.xli,)  we  do  not 
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stop  to  ask  w|iat  he  can  possibly  mean.  But 
his  use  of  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions 
is  really  curious.  His  '  and  to  which  we 
would  refer  our  readers  accordingly,  audio 
whose  thanks  we  shall  entitle  ourselves  for 
so  doing/  (Vol.  iii.  p.  157 ;)  his  '  and  from 
which  but  little  information^  could  be  collect- 
ed, he  was  at  the  same  time  confident  that 
none  others  existed,  and  which  the  lapse  of 
time  has  confirmed,'  (Vol.  iii.  p.  296;)  are 
of  perpetual  recurrence  in  the  shape  of  and 
who,  or  but  which,  and  may  be  said  to  form 
the  peculiarity  of  his  style.  On  even  Mr. 
Pickering's  Aldine  press,  a  genius  of  blun- 
dering has  laid  its  evil  touch.  The  errors  in 
the  printing  of  the  book  are  execrable.  Not 
a  page  is  correctly  pointed  from  first  to  last; 
numbers  of  lines  in  the  text  (as  at  vol.  iii. 
pp.  216-17)  are  placed  out  of  their  order ; 
and  ft  is  rare  when  a  name  is  rightly  given. 
But  enough  of  a  distasteful  subject.  We 
leave  Mr.  Tooke  and  pass  to  Churchill. 
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calling ;  and  sent  him  in  1739,  when  eight 
years  old,  as  a  day-boy  to  Westminster 
school.  Nichols  was  the  head  master,  and 
the  second  master  was  (not  Lloyd,  as  Mr. 
Tooke  would  inform  us,  but)  Johnson,  af^ 
terwards  a  bishop.  Vincent  Bourne  was 
usher  of  the  fifth  form,  and  Dr.  Pierson 
Lloyd,  (after  some  years  second  master,)  a 
man  of  6ne  hnmor  as  well  as  rare  worth 
and  learnings  was  usher  at  the  fourth. 
Churchill,  judging  from  the  earliest  notice 
of  him,  must  have  been  already  a  robust, 
manly,  broad-faced  little  fellow  when  he  en- 
tered the  school ;  all  who  in  later  life  re- 
membered him,  spoke  of  the  premature 
growth  and  fullness  both  of  his  body  and 
mind  ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  assuming  the 
place  in  his  boy's  circle,  which  quick-sight- 
ed lads  are  not  slow  to  concede  to  a  deserv- 
ing and  a  daring  claimant.  He  was  fond 
of  play ;  but  was  a  hard  worker  when  he 
turned  to  work,  and  a  successful  one. 
There  is  a  story  of  one  of  his  punishments 
by  flogging,  which  only  increased  and  em 
bittered  the  temper  that  provoked  it ;  but 
of  a  literary  task  by  way  of  punishment,  for 
which  the  offender  received  public  thanks 


Exactly  a  hundred  years  after  the  birth 
of  Dryden,  Charles  Churchill  was  born. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  were  between 

the  two  races  of  men.     In  1631,  Hampden    ^„  y^^„y,  mauiLii 

was  consoling  Eliot  in  his  prison,  and  dis-  from  the  masters  of  the  school.    '  He  could 
cussing  with  Pym  the  outraged  Petition  of  (do  well  if  he  would,'  was  the  admission  of 
Right;   in    1731,  Walpole   was  flying  at  '  ' 
Townshend's  throat,  and  suggestipg  to  Gay 
the  quarrels  of  Lock  it  and  Peacham.  With- 
in the  reach  of  Dryden's  praise  and  blame, 
there  came  a  Cromwell,  and  a  Shaftesbury  ; 
a    Wilkes     and    a    Sandwich    exhausted 
Churchill's.     There  is  more  to  affect  a  wri- 
ter's genius,  in  persona/  and  local  influences 
of  this  kind,  than  he  would  himself  be  wil- 
ling to  allow.     JC  even  in  the  failures  of 
the  first  and  greatest  of  these  satirists,  there 
is  adash  of  la/geness  and  power;  there  is 
never  wholly  absent  from  the  most  consum- 
mate achievements  of  his  successor,  a  some- 
thing we  must  call  conventional.     But  the 
right  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Churchill. 
Taken  with  the  good  and  evil  of  his  age,  he 
was  a  very  remarkable  person. 

An  English  clergyman,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  rectory  of  Rainham,  in  Essex, 
held  the  curacy  and  lectureship  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  in  Westminster,  from  1733 
to  his  death  in  1758,  was  the  father  of 
Charles  Churchill.  He  had  two  younger 
William,  who  afterwards  selected  the 
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bis  enemies ;  and  the  good  Dr.  Lloyd  loved 
him. 

There  were  then  a  number  of  remarkable 
boys  at  Westminster.  Bonnell  Thornton 
was  already  in  the  upper  forms ;  but  George 
Colman,  Robert  Lloyd,  Richard  Cumber- 
land, and  Warren  Hastings,  were,  with 
few  years'  interval,  Churchill's  contempora- 
ries '.   and  there  was  one  mild,  shrinking 
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church  for  his  profession,  and  passed  along, 
quiet,  unobtrusive  life  within  it ;  and  John, 
brought  up  to  the  business  of  medicine. 
The  elder,  named  Charles,  after  himself,  he 
from  the  first  especially  designed  for  his  own  | 


delicate  lad  of  his  own   age,  though  two 
years  younger,  in  the  school,  afraid  to  lift 
his  eyes  above  the  shoestrings  of  the  upper 
boys,  but  encouraged  to  raise  them  as  high 
as  Churchill's  heart.     He  stood  by  Cowper 
in  these  days;  and  the  author  of  the  Task 
and  the  Table-Talk  repaid  him  in  a  sorer 
need.     Indeed,  there  was  altogether  a  man- 
ly tone  of  feeling  among  these  Westmmster 
scholars.     If  they  were  false  to  some  prom- 
ises of  their  youth  when  they  grew  to  man- 
hood, they  were  true  to  all  that  pledged 
them  to  each  other.    Never,  save  when  two 
examples  occurred  too  flagrant  for  avoid- 
ance, in  a  profligate  Duke  and  a  hypocritical 
Parson,  did  Churchill  lift  his  pen  against  a 
schoolfellow.      Mr.  Tooke  says  that  the 
commencement  of  a  satire  against  Thorn- 
ton and  Colman  was  found  among  his  pa- 
pers ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  and  we 
doubty  in  common  with  Southey,  the  al- 
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leged  desertion  of  Lloyd  which  is  said  to 
have  sugge  sted  the  satire.     Even  Warren 
Hastings  profited  by  his  old  connexion  with 
Westminster,   when   Wilkes  deserted  his 
supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  de* 
fend  the  playfellow  of  his  dead  friend  ;  and 
the  irritable  Cumberland  so  warmed  to  the 
memory  of  his  school  companion,  as  to  call 
him  always,  fondly,  the  Dryden  of  his  age. 
Literature  itself  had  become  a  bond  of 
union  with  these  youths  before  they  left  the 
Westminster  cloisters.     The    Tahle-Talk 
tells  of  the  '  little  poets   at  Westminster,' 
and  how  they  strive  *  to  set  a  distich  upon 
six  and  five.'     Even  the  boredom  of  school 
exercises,  more  rife  in  English  composition 
then  than  since,  did  not  check  the  scrib- 
bling   propensity.     All  the  lads  we  have 
named  had  a  decisive  turn  that  way  ;  and 
little  Colman,  emulating  his  betters,  ad- 
dressed his  cousin  Pulteney  from  the  fifth 
form  with  the  air  of  a  literary  veteran. 
For,  in  the  prevailing  dearth  of  gresit  po- 
etry, verse-writing  was  cultivated   much ; 
.much  encouraged.    It^had  become,  as  Lady 
Mary  Montagu  said  a  few  years  before,  as 
common  as  taking  snuff.     Others  compar- 
ed it  to  an  epidemical  distemper ;  a  sort  of 
murrain.     Beyond    all    doubt  it  was  the 
rage.     '  Poets  increase  and  multiply  to  that 
stupendous  degree,  you  see  them  at  every 
tarn,  in  embroidered  coats,  and  pink-col- 
ored topknots.'     Nor  was  it  probable,  as  to 
Churchill  himself,  that  he  thought  the  dress 
less  attractive  than  the  verse  tagging.     But 
his  father,  as  we  have  said,  had  other  views 
with  respect  to  him.     He  must  shade  his 
fancies  with  a  more  sober  color,  and  follow 
the  family  profession. 

It  was  an  unwise  resolve.  It  was  one  of 
those  resolves  which  more  frequently  mar 
than  make  a  life.  The  control  of  inclina- 
tion to  a  falsehood  is  a  common  parent's 
crime ;  not  the  less  grievous  when  mista- 
ken for  a  virtue.  The  stars  do  not  more 
surely  keep  their  courses,  than  an  ill-regu- 
lated manhood  will  follow  a  misdirected 
youth.  This  boy  had  noble  qualities  for  a 
better  chosen  career.  Thus  early  he  had 
made  it  manifest  that  he  could  see  for  him- 
self and  feel  for  others ;  that  he  had  strong 
sensibility  and  energy  of  intellect;  that, 
wiiere  he  had  faith,  be  bad  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose and  enthusiasm ;  but  that,  closely  neigh^ 
boring  his  power,  were  vehemence,  will, 
and  passion*:  uid  that  these  made  him  con- 
fident, inflexible,. and. hard  to  be  controlled: 
In  the  bad  diseipline  of  such  a  mind,  one 
of  two.  results  was  sore.    He  would  resist 
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or  yield :  in  the  cne  case,  boasting  ex- 
emption from  vice,  become  himself  the  vic- 
tim of  the  worst  of  vices ;  in  the  other,  with 
violent  recoil  from  the  hypocrisies,  outrage 
the  proprieties  of  life.  The  proof  soon 
came. 

Churchill  had  given  evidence  of  scholar- 
ship  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  early  as  his 
fifteenth  year,  when,  offering  himself  a  can- 
didate for  the  Westminster  foundation,  he 
went  in  head  of  the  election ;  but  on  stand- 
ing for  the  studentship  to  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  three  years  later,  he  was  rejected. 
Want  of  learning,  premature  indulgence  of 
satirical  tastes,  and  other  as  unlikely  caus- 
es, have  been  invented  to  explain  the  rejec- 
tion :  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  real  cause 
was  the  discovery  of  a  marriage  imprudent- 
ly contracted  some  months  before,  with  a 
Westminster  girl  named  Scot,  and  accom- 
plished within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet.    A 
marriage  roost  imprudent — most  unhappy. 
It  disqualified  him  for  the  studentship.    It 
introduced  his  very  boyhood   to  grave  re- 
sponsibilities he  was  powerless  to  discharge, 
almost  to  comprehend.     What  self-help  he 
might   have  exerted    against  the    unwise 
plans  of  his  father,  it  crippled  arid  finally 
destroyed.     There  is  hardly  a  mistake  or 
suffering  in  his  after  life,  which  it  did  not 
originate,  or  leave  him  withont  the  means 
of  repelling.    That  it  was  entered  into  at 
so  early  an  age ;  that  it  was  effected  by  the 
scandalous   facilities  of  the  Fleet — were 
among  its  evil  incidents,  but  not  the  worst. 
It  encumbered  him  with  a  wife  from  whom 
he  could  not  hope  for  «ympathy,  encourage- 
ment, or  assistance  in  my  good  thing :  to 
whom  he  could  administer  them   as  little. 
Neither  understood  the  other ;  or  had  that 
real  affection  which  would  have  supplied  all 
needful  knowledge. 

The  good  clergyman  received  them  into 
his  house  soon  after  the  discovery  was  made. 
The  compromise  seems  to  have  been,  that 
Churchill  should  no  longer  oppose  his  fa 
ther's  wishes  in  regard  to  that  calling  of  the 
church  to  which  he  afterwards  bitterly  de- 
clared himself  decreed, '  ere  it  was  known 
that  he  should  learn  to  read.'  He  was  en- 
tered, but  never  resided,  at  Trinity,  in  Cam- 
bridge. There  was  a  necessary  interval 
before  the  appointed  age  of  brdinaticm,  (for 
which  he  could  qualify  without  a  degree,) 
and  be  passed  it  quietly:  the  first  twelve 
months  in  his  father's  house ;  the  rest  in  s 
retirement,  for  which  '  family  reasons'  are 
named  but  not  explained,  in  the  north  of 
I  England.    In  that  retirement,  it  is  said,  he 
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varied  church  reading  with '  favorite  poeti- 
cal amusements ;'  with  what  unequal  appor- 
tionment it  might  not  be  difficult  to  guess. 
The  already  congenial  charm  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  found  in  the  stout  declam- 
ation of  Juvenal ;  the  sly  and  insinuating 
sharpness  of  Horace,  and  the  indignant  el- 
oquence of  Dryden — had  little  rivalry  to 
fear  from  the  fervid  imagination  of  Taylor, 
the  copious  eloquence  of  Barrow,  or  the 
sweet  persuasiveness  of  South. 

In  1753  he  visited  London,  to  take  pos- 
session, it  is  said,  of  a  small  fortune  in  right 
of  his  wife ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  got  the  possession,  however  small. 
It  is  more  apparent  that  the  great  city 
tempted  him  sorely ;  that  boyish  tastes  were 
once  more  freely  indulged ;  and  that  his  now 
large  and  stalwart  figure  was  oftener  seen 
at  theatres  than  chapels.  It  was  a  great 
theatrical  time.  Drury  Lane  was  in  its 
strength,  with  Garrick,  Mossop,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  Palver,  Woodward,  Shutes, 
Yates,  and  Mrs.  Clive.  Even  in  its  com- 
parative weakness,  Covent  Garden  could 
boast  of  Barry,  Smith,  Sparks,  and  Macklin 
-—of  Mrs.  Gibber  and  Mrs.  Vincent,  and, 
not  seldom,  of  duin,  who  still  lingered  on 
the  stage  he  had  quitted  formally  two  or 
three  years  before,  and  seemed  as  loth  to 
depart  from  really,  as  Ghurchill,  on  these 
stolen  evenings  of  enjoyment,  from  his  favor- 
ite front  row  of  the  pit.  Nevertheless,  the 
promise  to  his  father  was  kept ;  and,  having 
now  reached  the  canonical  age,  he  returned 
to  the  north  in  deacon's  orders ;  whence  he 
removed,  with  little  delay,  to  the  curacy  of 
South  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire.  Here  he 
officiated  till  1756,  when  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  passed  to  his  futhsr's  curacy  at 
Rainham. 

Both  these  ordinations  without  a  degree, 
are  urged  in  special  proof  of  his  good  char- 
acter and  reputation  for  singular  learning ; 
but  there  is  i'eason  to  suspect  his  father's 
influence  more  powerful  than  either.  '  His 
behavior,'  says  Dt,  Kippis,  writing  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica^  *  gained  him  the 
iove  and  esteem  of  his  parishioners ;  and 
his  sermons,  though  somewhat  raised  above 
the  level  of  his  audience,  were  commended 
and  followed.  '  What  chiefly  disturbed 
him,  was  the  smallness  of  his  income.' 
This,  though  connected  with  a  statement 
as  to  a  Welsh  living  now  rejected,  has  in 
effect  been  always  repeated  since,  and  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
strange,  if  his  sermons  were  thus  elevated, 
commended,  and  followed,  that  no  one  re- 
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cognized  their  style,  or  could  in  the  least 
commend  them,  when  a  series  of  ten  were 
published  with  his  name  eight  years  later ; 
but  the  alleged  smallness  of  his  income 
admits  of  no  kind  of  doubt.  He  had  now  two 
sons,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  *  prayed  and 
starved  on  forty  pounds  a-year.'  He  opened 
a  school.  It  was  bitter  drudgery.  He  won- 
dered, he  afterwards  told  his  friends,  that 
he  had  ever  submitted  to  it ;  but  necessities 
mqre  bitter  overmastered  him.  What  solid 
help  this  new  toil  might  have  given  was  yet 
uncertain,  when,  in  1758,  his  father  died, 
and,  in  respect  to  his  memory,  his  parish- 
ioners elected  the  curate  of  Rainham  to 
succeed  him.  At  the  close  of  1758, 
Charles  Churchill  was  settled  in  Westmin- 
ster, at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  curate  and 
lecturer  of  St.  John's. 

It  was  not  a  very  brilliant  change,  nor 
enabled  him  yet  to  dispense  with  very  mean 
resources.  '  The  emoluments  of  his  situa- 
tion,' observes  Dr.  Kippis — who  was  con- 
nected with  the  poet's  friends,  and,  except- 
ing where  he  quotes  the  loose  assertions  of 
the  Annual  Register,  wrote  on  the  inform- 
ation of  Wilkes — '  not  amounting  to  a  full 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  in  order  to  improve 
his  finances  he  undertook  to  teach  young 
ladies  to  read  and  write  English  with 
propriety  and  correctness  ;  and  was  engag- 
ed for  this  purpose  in  the  boarding  school 
of  Mrs.  Dennis.  Mr.  Churchill  conducted 
himself  in  his  new  employment  with  all  the 
decorum  becoming  his  clerical  profession. 
The  grave  doctor  would  indicate  the  teach- 
er's virtue  and  se](^«ommand,  in  controlling 
by  the  proper  clerical  decorums  his  in- 
struction of  Mrs.  Dennis's  young  ladies. 
Mr.  Tooke's  biography  more  confidently  as- 
serts, that  not  only  as  the  servant  of  Mrs. 
Dennis,  but  as  '  a  parochial  minister,  he  per 
formed  his  duties  with  punctuality,  while 
in  the  pulpit  he  was  plain,  rational,  and 
emphatic'  On  the  other  hand,  Churchill 
himself  tells  us  that  he  was  not  so.  He 
says,  that  he  was  an  idle  pastor  and  a 
drowsy  preacher.  We  are  assured,  among 
the  last  and  most  earnest  verses  he  com- 
posed, that '  sleep  at  his  bidding  crept  from 
pew  to  pew.'  With  a  mournful  bitterness 
he  adds,  that  his  heart  had  never  been  with 
his  profession  ; — that  it  was  not  of  his  own 
choice,  but  through  need,  and  for  his  curse, 
he  had  ever  been  ordained. 

It  is  a  shallow  view  of  his  career  that 
can  differently  regard  it,  or  suppose  him  at 
its  close  any  other  than  he  had  been  at  its 
beginning.     The  sagacious  Mr.  Tookey 
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after  a  fashion  worthy  of  himself,  would  l 
'  divide  the  life  into  two  distinct  and  dis- 
similar proportions;     the   one   pious,    ra- 
tional, and  consistent;  the  other  irregular, 
dissipated,   and  licentious.'      During  the 
first  portion  of  seven-and-twenty  years,  says 
this  philosophic  observer,  '  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  indiscretions,  his  conduct  in 
every  relation,  as  son,  as  brother,  as  hus- 
band, as  father,  and  as  friend,  was  rigidly 
and  exemplar ily,  though  obscurely  virtuous; 
while  the  remaining  six  years  present  an 
odious  contrast.'     Why,  with  such  convic- 
tions, he  edited  the  odious  six  years,  and 
not  the  pure  twenty-seven;    why  he  pub- 
lished the  poems,  and  did  not  collect  the 
sermons — the  philosopher  does  not  explain. 
For  ourselves  let  us  add,  that  we  hold  with 
no  such  philosophy  in  Churchiirs  case,  or 
any  other.     Whatever  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  education  may  be,  whatever  the 
evil  mistakes  of  early  training,  we  believe 
that  Mature  is  apt  to  show  herself  ^t  all 
times  both  rational  and  consistent.     She 
has  no  delight  in  monsters;    no  pride  in 
odious  contrasts.     Her  art  is  at   least  as 
wise  as  Horace  describes  the  art  of  poetry 
to  be.     She  joins  no  discordant  termina- 
tions to  beginnings  that  are  pore  and  lovely. 
Such  as  be  honestly  was,  Churchill   can 
afford  to   be  honestly  judged :    when   he 
calls  it  his  curse  to  have  been  ordained,  he 
invites  that   judgment.      He    had    grave 
faults,  and  paid  dearly  for  them ;   but  he 
set  up  for  no  virtue  that  he  had  not.     In 
the  troubled  self-reproaches  of  later  years, 
he  recalled  no  pure  self-satisfactions  in  the 
past.     To  have  been  '  decent  and  demure 
at  least,  as  grave  and  dull  as  any  priest,' 
was  all  the  pretence  he  made.     It  was  his 
disgrace,  if  the  word  is  to  be  used,  to  have 
assumed  the  clerical  gown.     It  was  not  his 
disgrace  to  seek  to  lay  it  aside  as  soon  as 
might  be. 

That  this  was  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts,  as  soon  as  his  father's  death  re- 
movcHl  his  chief  constraint,  is  plain.  His 
return  to  Westminster  had  brought  him 
back  within  the  sphere  of  old  temptations ; 
the  ambition  of  a  more  active  life,  the  early 
school  aspirings^  the  consciousness  of  tal- 
ents rusting  in  disuse,  again  disturbed  him ; 
and  he  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  distinctions 
falling  on  the  men  who  had  started  life 
when  he  did,  from  the  Literature  he  might 
have  cultivated  with  yet  greater  success. 
Bonnell  Thornton  and  Colman  were  by  this 
time  established  town  wits ;  and  with  anoth- 
er schoolfellow  (his  now  dissolute  neighbor, 
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Robert  Lloyd,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of  his 
father's  calling,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  Westminster  school,  and  on  the 
eve  of  rushing  into  the  life  of  a  professed 
man  of  letters)  he  was  in  renewed  habits  of 
daily  intercourse.  Nor,  to  the  discontent 
thus  springing  up  on  all  sides,  had  he  pow- 
er of  the  least  resistance  in  his  home.  His 
ill-considered  marriage  had  by  this  time 
borne  its  bitterest  fruit ;  it  being  always  un- 
derstood in  Westminster,  says  Dr.  Kippi?, 
himself  a  resident  there,  'that  Mrs. 
Churchill's  imprudence  kept  too  near  a 
pace  with  that  of  her  husband.'  The 
joint  imprudence  had  its  effect  in  growing 
embarrassment;  continual  terors  of  arrest 
induced  the  most  painful  concealments; 
execntions  were  lodged  in  his  house ;  and 
his  life  was  passed  in  endeavors  to  escape 
his  creditors,  perhaps  not  less  to  escape 
himself.  It  was  then  that  young  Lloyd, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  a  rude  impulsive 
scene  of  license,  threw  open  to  him,  with- 
out further  reserve,  his  own  mad  circle  of 
dissipation  and  forgetfulness.  It  was  en- 
tered eagerly. 

In  one  of  his  later  writings,  he  described 
this  time ;  his  credit  gone,  his  pride  hnnh 
bled,  his  virtue  undermines),  himself  sink- 
ing beneath  the  adverse  storm,  and  the 
kind  hand,  whose  owner  he  should  love  and 
reverence  to  his  dying  day,  which  was  sud- 
denly stretched  forth  to  save  him.  It  was 
that  of  good  Dr.  Lloyd,  now  under-master 
of  Westminster :  he  saw  the  creditors,  per- 
suaded tliem  to  accept  a  composition  of  five 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  lent  what  was 
required  to  complete  it.  With  the  generous 
wish  to  succor  his  favorite  pupil,  there  may 
have  been  the  hope  of  one  more  chance  of 
safety  for  his  son.  But  it  was  too  late.  At 
almost  the  same  instant,  young  Doyd  de- 
serted his  ushership  of  Westminster  to 
throw  himself  on  literature  for  support; 
and  Churchill,  resolving  to  try  his  fate  as 
a  poet,  prepared  to  abandon  his  profession. 
A  formal  separation  from  his  wife,  and  a 
first  rejection  by  the  booksellers,  date  within 
a  few  months  of  each  other. 

At  the  close  of  1760,  he  carried  round 
his  first  effort  in  verse  to  those  arbiters  o( 
literature,  then  all-powerful ;  for  it  was  the 
sorry  and  helpless  interval  between  the  pa- 
tron and  the  public.  The  Bard,  written  in 
Hudibrastic  verse,  was  contemptuondy  re- 
jected. But,  fairly  bent  upon  bis  new  ca- 
reer, he  was  not  the  man  to  waste  time  in 
fruitless  complainings.  He  wrote  again,  in 
a  style  more  likely  to  be  aeceptable;  ^ 
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the  Conclave,  a  satire  aimed  at  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  would  have 
been  published  eagerly,  but  for  a  legal  opin- 
ion on  the  dangers  of  a  prosecution,  inter- 
posed by  the  bookseller's  friend.  This  was 
at  once  a  lesson  in  the  public  taste,  and  in 
the  caution  with  which  it  should  be  catered 
for.  Profiting  bj  it,  Churchill  with  better 
fortune  planned  his  third  undertaking.  He 
took  a  subject  in  which  his  friend  Lloyd 
had  recently  obtained  success — in  which 
severity  was  not  unsafe,  and  to  which,  al- 
ready Arm  as  it  was  in  the  interest  of  what 
was  called  the  Town,  he  could  neverthe- 
less give  a  charm  of  novelty.  After  '  two 
months'  close  attendance  at  the  theatres,'  he 
completed  The  Rosciad, 

It  is  not  known  to  what  bookseller  he 
offered  it,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  re- 
fused by  more  than  one.  Probably  it  weqt 
the  round  of  *  The  Trade;' — a  Trade  more 
remarkable  for  mis-valuation  of  its  raw 
material,  than  any  other  in  existence.  He 
asked  five  guineas  for  the  manuscript,  (ac- 
cording to  Southey ;  Mr.  Tooke  says  he 
asked  twenty  pounds,)  and  there  was  not  a 
member  of  the  craft  that  the  demand  did 
not  terrify.  But  he  was  not  to  be  baffled 
this  time.  He  possibly  knew  the  merit  of 
what  he  had  done.  Here,  at  any  rate,  into 
this  however  slighted  manuscript,  a  some- 
thing long  restramed  within  him  had  forced 
its  way;  and  a  chance  he  was  determined 
it  should  have.  It  was  no  little  risk  to  run 
in  his  position ;  but  at  his  own  expense  he 
printed  and  published  The  Rosciad,  It 
appeared  without  his  name,  after  two  ob- 
scure advertisements,  in  March  1761. 

A  few  days  served  to  show  what  a  hit 
had  been  made.  They  who  in  a  double 
tense  had  cause  to  feel  it,  doubtless  cried 
out  first ;  but  Who  is  He  ?  was  soon  in*the 
mouths  of  all.  Men  upon  town  spoke  of 
its  pungency  and  humor ;  men  of  higher 
mark  found  its  manly  verse  an  unaccustom- 
ed pleasure ;  mere  playgoers  had  its  criti- 
cism to  discuss ;  and  discontented  Whigs, 
in  disfavor  at  court  for  the  first  time  these 
fifty  years,  gladly  welcomed  a  spirit  that 
might  help  to  give  discontent  new  terrors, 
and  Revolution  principles  new  vogue.  Thus, 
in  their  turn,  the  wit,  the  strong  and  easy 
verse,  the  grasp  of  character,  and  the  rude 
free  daring  of  the  Rosciad,  were,  within  a 
few  days  of  the  appearance  of  its  shilling 
pamphlet,  the  talk  of  every  London  coffee- 
house. 

To  account  for  the  reception  Satire  com- 
noDljr  meets  with  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
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scantness  of  those  that  are  offended  with 
it,  it  has  been  compared  to  a  sort  of  glass, 
wherein  beholders  may  discover  every  bo- 
dy's face  but  their  own.  The  class  whom 
the  Rosciad  offended,  could  discover  no- 
body's face  but  their  own.  It  was  the  re- 
mark of  one  of  themselves,  that  they  ran 
about  the  town  like  so  many  stricken  deer. 
They  cared  little  on  their  own  account, 
they  said ;  but  they  grieved  so  very  much 
for  their  friends.  *  Why  should  this  man 
attack  Mr.  Havard?'  remonstrated  one. 
'I  am  not  at  all  concerned  for  myself;  but 
what  has  poor  Billy  Havard  done,  that  he 
must  be  treated  so  cruelly?'  To  which 
another  with  less  sympathy  rejoined :  'And 
pray,  what  has  Mr.  Hazard  done,  that  he 
pannot  bear  his  misfortunes  as  well  as  an- 
other!' For,  indeed,  many  more  than  the 
Billy  Havards  had  these  misfortunes  to  bear. 
The  strong,  quite  as  freely  as  the  weak, 
were  struck  at  in  the  Rosciad,  The  Quin, 
the  Mossop,  ayd  the  Barry,  had  a^  little 
mercy  as  the  Holland,  the  Jackson,  and  the 
Davies;  and  even  Garrick  was  too  full  of 
terror  at  the  avalanche  that  had  fallen,  to 
rejoice  very  freely  in  his  own  escape.  For- 
sooth, he  must  assume  indifference  to  the 
praise ;  and  suggest  in  his  off-hand  gran- 
deur to  one  of  his  retainers,  that  the  man 
had  treated  him  civilly  no  doubt,  with  a 
view  to  the  freedom  of  the  theatre.  He 
had  the  poor  excuse  for  this  fribbling  folly, 
(which  Churchill  heard  and  punished,)  that 
he  did  not  yet  affect  to  know  the  man ;  and 
was  himself  repeating  the  question  address- 
ed to  him  on  all  sides.  Who  is  He  ? 

It  was  a  question  which  the  Critical  Rp- 
viewers  soon  took  upon  themselves  to  an- 
swer. They  were  great  authorities  in  those 
days,  and  liad  no  less  a  person  than  Smol- 
lett at  their  head.  But  they  bungled  sadly 
here.  The  field  which  the  Rosciad  had 
invaded  they  seem  to  have  thought  their 
own ;  and  they  fell  to  the  work  of  resent- 
ment in  the  spirit  of  the  tiger  commemo- 
rated in  the  Rambler,  who  roared  without 
reply  and  ravaged  without  resistance.  If 
they  could  have  anticipated  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  they  would  doubtless  have 
been  a  little  more  discreet.  No  question 
could  exist  of  the  authorship,  they  said. 
The  thing  was  clear.  Who  were  heroes  in 
the  poem?  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Colman. 
Then  who  could  have  written  it  ?  Why, 
who  other  than  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Colman. 
'  Claw  me,  claw  thee,  as  Sawney  says ;  and 
so  it  is ;  they  go  and  scratch  one  another 
like  Scotch  pedlars.'     Hereupon,  for  the 
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Critical  Review  was  a  'great  fact'  then, 
Lloyd  sent  forth  an  advertisement  to  say 
that  he  was  never  '  concerned  or  consulted' 
about  the  publication,  nor  ever  corrected  or 
saw  the  sheets.  He  was  followed  by  Col- 
man,  whp  took  the  same  means  of  an- 
nouncing '  most  solemnly '  that  he  was 
'not  in  the  least  concerned.'  To  these 
were  added,  in  a  few  days,  a  third  adver- 
tisement. It  stated  that  Charles  Churchill 
was  the  author  of  the  Rosciad^  and  that 
his  Apology f  addressed  to  the  Critical  Re- 
viewers, would  immediately  be  published. 
Before  the  close  of  the  month  this  poem 
appeared. 

On  all  who  had  professed  to  doubt  the 
power  of  the  new  writer,  the  eifect  was 
prompt  and  decisive.  The  crowd  so  re- 
cently attracted  by  his  hard  hitting,  gather- 
ed round  in  greater  numbers,  to  enjoy  the 
clattering  descent  of  such  well-aimed  blows 
on  the  astonished  heads  of  unprepared  Re- 
viewers. One  half  the  poem  was  a  protest 
against  the  antipathies  and  hatreds  that  are 
the  general  welcome  of  new-comers  into 
literature; — the  fact  in  Natural  History, 
somewhere  touched  upon  by  Warburton, 
that  only  Pikes  and  Poets  prey  upon  their 
kind.  The  other  half  was  a  bitter  depre- 
ciation of  the  stage ;  much  in  the  manner, 
and  hardly  less  admirable  than  the  wit,  of 
Hogarth.  Smollett  was  fiercely  attacked, 
and  Garrick  rudely  warned  and  threatened. 
Coarseness  there  was,  but  a  fearless  aspect 
of  strength ;  too  great  a  tendency  to  say 
with  willing  vehemence  whatever  could  be 
eloquently  said ;  but  in  this  a  mere  over- 
assertion  of  the  consciousness  of  real  pow- 
er. In  an  age  where  most  things  were 
tame,  except  the  practice  of  profligacy  in 
all  its  forms ;  when  Gray  describes  even  a 
gout,  and  George  Montagu  an  earthquake, 
of  so  mild  a  character  that  *  you  might 
stroke  them' — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  Apology  should  have  gathered  peo- 
ple round  it.  Tame,  it  certainly  was  not. 
It  was  a  curious  contrast  to  the  prevailing 
manner  of  even  the  best  of  such  things. 
It  was  a  fierce  and  sudden  change  from  the 
parterres  of  trim  sentences  set  within  sweet- 
brier  hedges  of  epigram,  that  were  the  ap- 
plauded performances  of  this  kind. 

Smollett  wrote  to  Garrick  (we  are  told 
by  Davies)  to  ask  him  to  make  it  known  to 
Mr.  Churchill,  that  he  was  not  the  writer 
of  the  notice  of  the  Rosciad,  Garrick 
wrote  to  Lloyd  (we  owe  the  publication  of 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering)  to  praise  Mr. 
Churchill's  genius,  and  grieve  that  he  should 
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not  have  been  vindicated  by  their  coramoo 
friend  from  Mr.  Churchill's  displeasure. 
The  player  accepted  the  poet's  warning. 
There  was  no  fear  of  his  repeating  the 
Mtise  he  had  committed.  To  his  most  dis- 
tinguished friends,  to  even  the  Dukes  and 
Dowagers  of  his  acquaintance,  he  was  care- 
ful never  to  omit  in  future  his  good  word 
for  Mr.  Churchill.  Never,  even  when  de- 
scribing the  '  misery '  the  Rosciad  had  in- 
flicted on  a  dear  friend,  did  he  forget  his 
own  '  love  to  Churchill.'  And  they  lived 
in  amity,  and  Churchill  dined  at  Hampton, 
to  the  last. 

'  I  have  seen  the  poem  you  mention,  the 
Rosciad*  writes  Garrick's  friend  Bishop 
Warburton,  'and  was  surprised  at  the  ex- 
cellent things  I  found  in  it;  but  took 
Churchill's  to  be  a  feigned  name,  so  little 
do  I  know  of  what  is  going  forward.'  This 
good  Bishop  little  thinking  how  soon  he 
was  to  discover  a  reality  to  himself  in  what 
was  going  forward,  hardly  less  bitter  than 
Garrick  had  confessed  in  the  letter  to 
Lloyd :  '  of  acting  a  pleasantry  of  cooote- 
nance  while  his  back  was  most  wofully 
striped  with  the  cat-o'-uine  tails.'  The 
lively  actor  nevertheless  subjoined :  'I  will 
show  the  superiority  I  have  over  my  breth- 
ren upon  this  occasion,  by  seeming  at  least 
that  I  am  not  dissatisfied.'  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  acting  was  not  so  good  as  usual, 
the  superiority  not  so  obvious.  For  in 
truth  his  brethren  had  the  best  of  it,  in 
proportion  as  they  had  less  interest  in  the 
art  so  bitterly,  and,  it  must  be  added,  so 
unjustly  assailed.  'And  it  was  no  small 
consolation  to  us,'  says  Davies,  with  great 
naivete,  'that  our  master  was  not  spared.' 
Some  of  the  more  sensible  went  so  far  as 
to  join  in  the  laugh  that  had  been  raised 
against  them  ;  and  Shuter  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  make  merry  with  the  satirist—a 
request  at  once  conceded. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  not  a  few,  the 
publication  of  Churchill's  name  had  ag- 
gravated offence,  and  re-opened  the  smart- 
ing wound.  But  they  did  not  mend  the 
matter.  Their  Anti-Rosciads,  TVitiww- 
rates.  Examiners,  and  ChurchUliads,  ma- 
king what  reparation  and  revenge  they 
could,  amounted  to  but  the  feeble  admis- 
sion of  their  opponent's  strength ;  nor  did 
hostilities  more  personal  accomplish  other 
than  precisely  this.  Parties  met  to  devise 
retaliation,  and,  talking  loud  against  the 
'Satirical  Parson'  in  the  Bedford  cofiee- 
house,  quietly  dispersed  when  a  brawny 
figure  appeared^  and  Churchill^  drawing  off 
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his  gloves  with  a  particularly  slow  compo- 
sure, called  for  a  dish  of  coffee  and  the 
Rosciad.  Their  fellojv-performer,  Yates, 
seeing  the  same  figure  darken  the  parlor- 
door  of  the  Rose  tavern,  where  he  happen- 
ed to  be  sitting,  snatched  up  a  case-knife 
to  do  summary  justice ;  and  was  never  up- 
on the  stage  so  heartily  laughed  at  as  when, 
somewhat  more  quietly,  he  laid  it  down. 
Foote  wrote  a  lampoon  against  the  '  Clumsy 
Curate,'  and,  with  a  sensible  afler-thought 
of  fear,  excellent  matter  of  derision  to  the 
victims  of  a  professional  lampooner,  sup- 
pressed it.  Arthur  Murphy  less  wisely 
published  his,  and  pilloried  himself;  his 
Ode  to  the  Naiads  of  Fleet  Ditch  being 
but  a  gross  confession  of  indecency  as  well 
as  imbecility — more  than  Churchill  charged 
him  with. 

'  No  more  he'll  sit,'  exclaimed  this  com- 
placent counter-satirist,  from  whom  we 
may  quote  as  the  boldest  assailant,  '  in  fore- 
most row  before  the  astonished  pit;  in 
brawn  Oldmixon's  rival  as  in  wit ;  and  grin 
dislike,  and  kiss  the  spike ;  and  giggle,  and 
wriggle ;  and  fiddle,  and  diddle ;  and  fid- 
dle-faddle, and  diddle-daddle  1'  But  Church- 
ill returned  to  his  front  row, '  by  Arthur 
undismayed ;'  and  still  formidable  was  his 
broad  burly  face  when  seen  from  the  stage 
behind  that  spike  of  the  orchestra.  '  In  this 
place  he  thought  he  could  best  dircern  the 
real  workings  of  the  passions  in  the  actors, 
or  what  they  substituted  in  the  place  of 
them,'  says  Davies,  who  had  good  reason 
to  know  the  place.  There  is  an  affecting 
letter  of  his  in  the  Oarrick  Correspondence, 
deprecating  the  manager's  wrath.  'Dur- 
ing the  run  of  Cymheline^*  he  says ;  and  of 
course,  as  holder  of  the  heavy  business,  he 
had  to  bear  the  burden  of  royalty  in  that 
play — '  I  had  the  misfortune  to  disconcert 
you  in  one  scene,  for  which  I  did  immedi- 
ately beg  your  pardon,  and  did  attribute  it 
to  my  accidentally  seeing  Mr.  Churchill  in 
the  pit,  with  great  truth ;  it  rendering  me 
confused  and  unmindful  of  my  business.' 
Garrick  might  have  been  more  tolerant  to 
poor  Davies,  recollecting  that  on  a  recent 
occasion  even  the  royal  robes  of  Richard 
had  not  rapt  himself  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  ominous  figure  in  the  pit ;  and 
that  he  had  grievingly  written  to  Colman 
of  his  sense  of  the  arch-critic's  too  apparent 
discontent. 

Thus,  then,  had  Churchill,  in  little  more 
than  two  months,  sprung  into  a  notoriety 
of  a  very  remarkable,  perhaps  not  of  a  very 
enviable  kind :  made  up  of  admiration  and 
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alarm.  What  other  satirists  had  desired  to 
shrink  from,  he  seemed  eager  to  brave; 
and  the  man,  not  less  than  the  poet,  chal- 
lenged with  an  air  of  defiance  the  talk  of 
the  town.  Pope  had  a  tall  Irishman  to  at- 
tend him  when  he  published  the  Dunciad  : 
Churchill  was  tall  enough  to  attend  him- 
self. One  of  Pope's  victims,  by  way  of 
delicate  reminder,  hung  up  a  birch  rod  at 
Button's:  Churchill's  victims  might  see 
him  any  day  walking  Covent-Garden  un- 
concernedly, with  a  bludgeon  under  his 
arm.  What  excuse  may  be  suggested  for 
this  personal  bravado  will  be  drawn  from 
the  incidents  of  his  early  life.  If  these  had 
been  more  auspicious,  the  straightforward 
manliness  of  his  natural  character  would 
steadily  have  sustained  him  to  the  last. 
As  it  was,  even  this  noblest  quality  did  him 
a  disservice,  being  in  no  light  degree  re- 
sponsible for  his  violent  extremes.  The 
restraint  he  had  so  long  submitted  to, 
thrown  aside,  and  the  compromise  ended, 
he  thought  he  could  not  too  plainly  exhibit 
his  new  existence  to  the  world.  He  had 
declared  war  against  hypocrisy  in  all  sta- 
tions, and  in  his  own  would  set  it  no  ex- 
ample. The  pulpit  had  starved  him  on 
forty  pounds  a-year ;  the  public  had  given 
him  a  thousand  pounds  in  two  months ;  and 
he  proclaimed  himself,  with  little,  regard  to 
the  decencies  in  doing  it,  better  satisfied 
with  the  last  service  than  the  first.  This 
was  carrying  a  hatred  of  hypocrisy  beyond 
the  verge  of  prudence ;  indulging  it  indeed, 
with  the  satire  it  found  vent  in,  to  the  very 
borders  of  licentiousness.  He  stripped  off 
his  clerical  dress  by  iway  of  parting  with 
his  last  disguise,  and  appeared  in  a  blue 
coat  with  metal  buttons,  a  gold-laced  waist- 
coat, a  gold-laced  hat,  and  ruffles  I 

Dean  Zachary  Pearce,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  remonstrated  with  him.  He 
said  he  was  not  conscious  of  deserving  cen- 
sure. The  dean  observed  that  the  fre- 
quenting of  plays  was  unfitting,  and  the 
i{o5ctaa  indecorous.  He  replied,  that  so 
were  some  of  the  classics  which  the  dean 
had  translated.  The  'dull  dean's'  third 
remonstrance  as  to  dress  met  with  the  same 
fate ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  St.  John's  par- 
ishioners themselves  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  a  few  months  later,  that  Churchill 
resigned  the  lectureship  of  that  parish.  It 
was  just  that  they  should  determine  it,  he 
said ;  and  the  most  severe  assailant  of  his 
turbulent  life  would  hardly  charge  him  with 
indifference  at  any  time  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  just.    The  date  of  his  good  fortune. 
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and  that  of  the  comfort  of  his  before  strug- 
gling family,  '  his  brother  John  and  sister 
Patty,*  were  the  same.  The  complainings 
of  his  wife  were  ended  when  his  poverty 
was  ended,  by  the  generous  allowance  he 
set  aside  for  her  support.  Every  man  of 
whom  he  had  borrowed  was  paid  with  in- 
terest; and  the  creditors  whose  compromise 
had  left  them  without  a  claim  upon  him, 
received,  to  their  glad  amazement,  the  re- 
maining fifleen  shillings  in  the  pound.  '  In 
the  instance,'  says  Dr.  Kippis,  *  which  fell 
under  my  knowledge  as  an  executor  and 
guardian,  Mr.  Churchill  voluntarily  caoie 
to  us  and  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  origi- 
nal debt. 

It  was  not  possible  with  such  a  man  as 
this,  that  any  mad  dissipation  or  indul- 
gence, however  cotintenanced  by  the  uses 
of  the  time,  could  wear  away  his  sense  of 
its  un worthiness,  or  silence  remorse  and 
self-reproach.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  Church- 
iirsheart  was  ever  whh  the  scenes  of  gaie- 
ty into  which  he  is  now  said  to  have  reck- 
lessly entered,  so  much  as  with  the  friend 
by  whose  side  he  entered  them.  It  is  in- 
deed mournfully  confessed,  in  the  opening 
of  the  Epistle  to  that  friend,  which  was  his 
third  effort  in  poetry,  that  it  was  to  heal  or 
hide  their  care  they  often  met;  that  not  to 
defy  but  to  escape  the  world,  was  too  often 
their  desire ;  and  that  the  reason  was  at  all 
times  but  too  strong  with  each  of  them,  to 
seek  in  the  other's  society  a  refuge  from 
himself. 

This  Epistle,  addressed  to  Lloyd,  and 
published  in  October  1761,  was  forced 
from  him  by  the  public  imputations,  now 
become  frequent  and  fierce,  on  the  moral 
character  of  them  both.  Armstrong,  in  a 
poetical  epistle  to  his  friend  '  gay  Wilkes,' 
had  joined  with  these  detractors ;  and  his 
Day  suggested  Churchill's  Night.  It  ridi- 
culed the  judgments  of  the  world,  and  de- 
fied its  censure ;  which  had  the  power  to 
call  bad  names,  it  said,  but  not  to  create 
bad  qualities  in  those  who  were  content  to 
brave  them.  It  had  some  nervous  lines, 
many  manly  thoughts,  and  not  a  little  ques- 
tionable philosophy;  but  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  indication  of  the  new  di- 
rection of  Churchill's  satire.  There  had 
been  rumors  of  his  intending  a  demolition 
of  a  number  of  minor  actors  hitherto  un  as- 
sailed, in  a  Smithfield  Rosciad;  and  to  a 
poor  man's  pitiable  deprecation  of  such 
needless  severity,  he  had  deigned  a  sort  of 
surly  indignation  at  the  rumor,  but  no  dis- 
tinct denial;    It  was  now  obvious  that  he 
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contemplated  other  actor?,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent theatre.  Pitt  had  been  driven  to  his 
resignation  in  the  p^^ceding  month;  '  and,' 
cried  Churchill  here,  amid  other  earnest 
praise  of  that  darling  of  the  people,  'what 
honest  man  but  would  with  joy  submit,  to 
bleed  with  Cato  and  retire  with  Pitt !' 

'Gay  Wilkes'  at  once  betook  himself  to 
the  popular  poet.  Though  Armstrong's 
Epistle  had  been  addressed  to  him,  he  said, 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  it ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  Armstrong  himself,  then  abroad, 
had  never  designed  it  for  publication. 
Other  questions  and  assurances  followed; 
and  so  began  the  friendship  which  only 
death  ended.  Wilkes  had  little  strength 
or  sincerity  of  feeling  of  any  kind ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  he  had  was  given 
to  Churchill,  and  that  he  was  repaid  with 
an  affection  as  hearty,  brotherly,  and  true, 
as  ever  man  inspired. 

All  men  of  all  parties  who  knew  John 
Wilkes  at  the  outset  of  his  extraordinary 
career,  are  in  agreement  as  to  his  fascinat- 
ing manners.  It  was  particularly  the  ad- 
mission of  those  whom  he  had  most  bitterly 
assailed.  '  Mr.  Wilkes,'  said  Lord  Mans- 
field, '  was  the  pleasantest  companion,  the 
politest  gentleman,  and  the  best  scholar,  I 
ever  knew.'  '  His  name,'  said  Dr.  John- 
son, '  has  been  sounded  from  pole  to  pole 
as  the  phcBuix  of  convivial  felicity.'  More 
naturally  he  added  :  '  Jack  has  a  great  va> 
riety  of  talk ;  Jack  is  a  scholar ;  and  Jack 
has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.'  And 
every  one  will  remember  his  characteristic 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale :  '  I  have  been  break- 
ing jokes  with  Jack  Wilkes  upon  the 
Scotch.  Such,  madam,  are  the  ricissi- 
tudes  of  things.'  There  is  little  wonder 
that  he  who  could  control  vicissitudes  of 
this  magnitude,  should  so  quickly  have  con- 
trolled the  liking  of  Churchill.  He  was 
the  poet*s  elder  by  four  years ;  bis  tastes 
and  indulgences  were  the  same ;  he  had  a 
character  for  public  morality  (for  tfiese 
were  the  days  of  wide  separation  between 
public  and  private  morality)  as  yet  nnim- 
peached ;  and  when  they  looked  out  into 
public  life,  and  spoke  of  political  affairs, 
they  could  discover  no  point  of  disagree- 
ment.    A  curious  crisis  had  arrived. 

Nearly  forty  years  were  passed  since 
Voltaire,  then  a  resident  in  London,  had 
been  assured  by  a  great  many  persona 
whom  he  met,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlbo* 
rough  was  a  coward  and  Mr.  Pope  a  fool. 
Party  went  to  sleep  soon  after,  but  had  now 
reawakened  to  a  not  less  violent  extreme. 
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The  last  shadow  of  grave  opposition  to  the 
House  of  Hanover. vanished  with  the  ac- 
cession of  George  1(1.  in  1760  ;  and  there 
was  evil  as  well  as  good  in  the  repose. 
With  the  final  planting  of  the  prin6iple  of 
freedom  implied  in  the  quiet  succession  of 
that  House,  men  grew  anxious  to  reap  its 
fruit,  and  saw  it  nowhere  within  their 
reach.  Pitt's  great  administration  in  the 
latter  years  of  George  II.,  merged  these 
opening  dissatisfactions  in  an  overruling 
sense  of  national  glory  ;  but  with  the  first 
act  of  the  young  King,  with  the  stroke  of 
the  pen  which  made  Lord  Bute  a  privy 
councillor,  they  rose  again.  Party  vio- 
lence at  the  same  time  reawakened ;  and, 
parodying  Voltaire's  remark,  we  may  say, 
that  people  were  now  existing  who  called 
William  Pitt  a  pretender  and  Bubb  Dod- 
ington  a  statesman. 

To  '  recover  monarchy  from  the  inveter- 
ate usurpation  of  oligarchy,'  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter  eminent  person's  announce- 
ment to  his  patron,  the  drift  of  the  Bute 
system.    The  wisdom  of  a  Younger  Party 
in  more  modern  days,  which  (copying  some 
peevish  phrases  of  poor  Charles  I.)  com- 
pares the  checks  of  our  English  constitu- 
tion to  Venetian  Doges  and  Councils  of 
Ten,  had  its  rise  in  the  grave  sagacity  of 
Bubb  Dodington.     The  method  of  the  pro- 
posed '  recovery '  was  also  notable ;    and 
has  furnished  precedents  to  later  times.    It 
was  simply  to  remove  from  power  every 
man  of  political  distinction,  and  replace 
him  with  a  convenient  creature.     Good 
means  were  taken.    The  first  election  of 
the  new  reign  was  remarkable  for  its  gross 
venality ;  '  undertakers '  had  not  been  so 
rife  or  so  active  since  the  reign  of  James 
1. ;  one  borough  even  publicly  advertised 
itself  for  sale ;   and  so  far  the  desired  suc- 
cess seemed  within  easy  reach.     But  any 
shrewd  observer  might  foresee  a  great  im- 
pending change  under  the  proposed  new 
system,  in  the  reaction  of  all  this  on  the 
temper  of  the  people  out  of  doors.     Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  did  strange  things  with  the 
Commons'  House,  but  for  great  popular 
purposes.     A  bungling  imitation  of  such 
things,    for    purposes    wholly    unpopular, 
would  be  a  different  matter.     In  a  word,  it 
might  be  clear  to  such  a  man  as  Wilkes, 
who  had  managed  again  to  effect  his  return 
for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  that  a  good 
day  for  a  Demagogue  was  at  hand. 

He  had  the  requisites  for  the  character. 
He  was  clever,  courageous,  unscrupulous. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  expert  in  resourcCi 
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humorous,  witty,  and  a  ready  master  of  the 
arts  of  conversation.  He  could  '  abate  and 
dissolve  a  pompous  gentleman  '  with  singu- 
lar felicity.  Churchill  did  not  know  the 
crisis  of  his  fortune  that  had  driven  him  to 
patriotism.  He  was  ignorant  that  within 
the  preceding  year,  after  loss  of  his  last 
seven  thousand  pounds  on  his  seat  for 
Aylesbury,  he  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
was  not  in  his  confidence  when  he  offered  to 
compromise  with  government  for  the  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople.  He  was  dead 
when  he  settled  into  a  quiet  supporter  of  the 
most  atrocious  of  '  things  as  they  were.' 
What  presented  itself  in  the  form  of  Wilkes 
to  Churchill,  had  a  clear  unembarrassed 
front ; — ^passions  unsubdued  as  his  own ; 
principles  rather  unfettered  than  depraved ; 
apparent  manliness  of  spirit ;  real  cour- 
age ;  scorn  of  conventions ;  an  open  heart 
and  a  liberal  hand  ;  and  the  capacity  of  ar- 
dent friendship.  'They  entered  at  once  into 
an  extraordinary  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  this  has  damaged 
Churchill  with  posterity,  and  that  Wilkes 
has  carried  his  advocate  along  with  him 
into  the  Limbo  of  doubtful  reputations. 
But  we  will  deny  the  justice  of  it.  It  is 
due  to  Churchill  that  we  regard  Wilkes 
from  the  point  of  view  he  presented  be- 
tween 1761  and  1764 ; — the  patriot  untried, 
the  chamberlain  unbought,  befriended  by 
Temple,  countenanced  by  Pitt,  persecuted 
by  Bute,  and,  in  two  great  questions  which 
affected  the  vital  interests  of  his  country- 
men, the  successful  assertor  of  English  lib- 
erty. It  is  impossible  to  derive  from  any 
part  of  their  intercourse  one  honest  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  poet  He  flung  him- 
self, with  perhaps  unwarrantable  heat,  into 
Wilkes's  personal  quarrels;  but  even  in 
these,  if  we  trouble  ourselves  to  look  for  it, 
we  find  a  public  principle  very  often  impli- 
ed. The  men  who  had  shared  with  Wilkes 
in  the  obscene  and  filthy  indulgences  of 
Medmenham  Abbey,  were  the  same  who, 
after  crawling  to  the  favorite's  feet,  turned 
upon  their  old  associate  with  disgusting  pre- 
tences of  indignation  at  his  immorality. 
If  in  any  circumstances  satire  could  be  for- 
given for  approaching  to  malignity,  it 
would  be  in  the  assail ment  of  such  men  as 
these.  The  Roman  senators  who  met  to 
decide  the  fates  of  turbots,  were  not  more 
worthy  of  the  wrath  of  Juvenal. 

As  to  these  Medmenham  Abbey  proceed* 
ings,  and  the  fact  they  indicate^  we  have 
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nothing  to  urge  but  that  the  fact  should  be 
treated  as  it  was.  The  late  wise  and  good 
Dr.  Arnold  lamented  that  men  should  speak 
of  religious  liberty,  the  liberty  being  irre- 
ligious; and  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
when  conscience  is  convenience.  But  we 
must  take  this  time  now  under  consideration 
as  we  find  it, — politics  meaning  something 
quite  the  opposite  of  morals:  one  side 
shouting  for  liberty  and  the  other  for  au- 
thority, without  regard  in  the  least  to 
what  neither  liberty  nor  authority  can  give 
us,  without  patient  earnestness  in  other  la- 
bor of  our  own,  of  obedience,  reverence, 
and  self-control.  We  before  rennirked, 
that  Churchiirs  genius  was  affected  by  this 
characteristic  of  the  time  ;  and  that  what, 
as  he  so  often  shows,  might  otherwise  have 
lain  within  his  reach,  even  Dryden's  great- 
ness, even  Pope's  exquisite  delicacy,  this 
arrested.  It  was  this  which  made  his 
writing  the  rare  mixture  it  so  frequently  is, 
of  the  artificial  with  the  natural  and  impul- 
sive; which  so  strangely  and  fitfully 
blended  in  him  the  wholly  and  the  partly 
true ;  which  impaired  his  force  of  style 
with  prosaical  weakness ;  and,  (to  sum  up 
all  in  one  extreme  objection,)  controlling 
his  feeling  for  nature  and  truth  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  partisan  satire,  levelled  what  he 
says,  in  too  many  cases,  to  a  mere  bullying 
reissue  of  conventional  phrases  and  moral 
commonplace. 

But  it  is  not  by  these  indifferent  quali- 
ties in  his  works  he  should  be,  as  he  has 
too  frequently  been,  condemned.  Judge 
him  at  his  best ;  judge  him  by  the  men 
whom  he  followed  in  this  kind  of  composi- 
tion ;  and  his  claim  to  the  respectful  and 
enduring  attention  of  the  students  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  and  literature,  becomes  mani- 
fest indeed.  Of  the  gross  indecencies  of 
Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  he  has 
none.  He  never,  in  any  one  instance,  that 
he  might  fawn  upon  power  or  trample  upon 
weakness,  wrote  licentious  lampoons. — 
There  was  not  a  form  of  mean  pretence  or 
servile  assumption  which  he  did  not  de- 
uounce.  Low,  pimping  politics,  he  abhor- 
red :  and  that  their  vile  abettors,  to  whose 
exposure  his  works  are  so  incessantly  de- 
voted, have  not  carried  him  into  utter  ob- 
livion with  themselves,  sufficiently  argues 
{or  the  sound  morality  and  permanent  truth 
expressed  in  his  manly  verse.  He  indulged 
too  much  in  personal  invective,  as  we  have 
said;  and  invective  has  been  famed  for 
picking  up  the  first  heavy  stone  that  lies  by 
Iho^wayside,  without  regard  to  its  form  or 
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fitness.  The  English  had  not  in  his  day 
borrowed  from  the  French  those  nicer 
sharpnesses  of  satire  which  can  dispense 
with  anger  and  indignation ;  and  which 
now,  in  the  verse  of  Moore  and  Beraager, 
or  the  prose  of  our  pleasant  Punch  or  Lon* 
don  Charivari^  suffice  to  wage  all  needfal 
wai  with  hypocrisy  and  falsehood. 

In  justice  let  us  add  to  this  latter  ad- 
mission, that  satire  seems  to  us  the  ooJj 
species  of  poetry  which  appears  to  be  bet- 
ter understood  than  formerly.  There  is  a 
painful  fashion  of  obscurity  in  verse  come 
up  of  late  years,  which  is  marring  and  mis- 
leading a  quantity  of  youthful  taknt ;  as  if 
the  ways  of  poetry,  like  those  of  Bteim 
and  other  wonderful  inventions,  admitted 
of  original  improvements  at  every  tura. 
A  writer  like  Churchill,  who  thought  that 
even  Pope  had  cramped  his  genius  not  a 
little  by  deserting  the  earlier  and  broader 
track  struck  out  by  Dryden,  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  this  section  of  '  Young 
England/  and  we  recommend  him  for  that 
purpose.  Southey  is  authority  on  a  point 
of  the  kind ;  and  he  held  that  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  Pope's  dictatorship  in  rhymes 
were  not  a  little  weakened  by  the  manly, 
free,  and  vigorous  verse  of  Churchill,  da- 
ring his  rule  as  tribune  of  the  people. 

Were  we  to  offer  exception,  it  would  rest 
chiefly  on  the  fourth  published  poem  o{ 
Churchill,  which  followed  Night,  and  pre- 
cedes what  Southey  would  call  his  tribuni- 
tial  career.  This  was  the  first  book  of  the 
Ghost,  continued,  at  later  intervals,  to  the 
extent  of  four  books.  It  was  put  forth  by 
the  poet  as  a  kind  of  poetical  Trisir(a» 
Shandy — ^the  ready  resource  of  a  writer 
who  seized  carelessly  every  incident  of  the 
hour ;  and,  knowing  the  enormous  sale  his 
writings  could  command,  sought  immediate 
vent  for  even  thoughts  and  fancies  too  brok- 

f  f^t_ 

en  and  irregular  for  a  formal  plan,  i  "^ 
Ghost,  in  his  own  phrase,  was  '  a  mere 
amusement  at  the  most;  a  trifle  fit  to  wear 
away  the  horrors  of  a  rainy  day ;  a  alight 
shot-silk  for  summer  wear,  just  as  our  tD<^ 
dern  statesmen  are.'  And  though  it  con- 
tained some  sharply  written  character,  such 
as  the  well-known  sketch  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
{Pamposo;)  and  some  graceful  easy  hu- 
mor, such  as  the  fortune-teller's  experience 
of  the  various  gullibility  of  man ;  it  isootf 
in  any  of  the  higher  requisites,  to  be  coo- 
pared  with  his  other  writings.  It  is  io  the 
octo-syllabic  measure,  only  twice  adopted 
by  him. 
The  reason  of  his  comparative  failure  m 
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this  verse  may  be  guessed.  Partly  no  doubt 
it  was,  that  he  had  less  gusto  in  writing  it ; 
that,  not  having  a  peremptory  call  to  the 
subject,  he  chose  a  measure  which  suited 
his  indolence.  Partly  also  we  must  take  it 
to  be,  that  the  measure  itself,  by  the  con- 
stantly recurring  necessity  of  rhyme,  (an 
easy  necessity,)  tends  to  a  slatternly  dif- 
fuseness.  The  heroic  line  must  have  mus- 
cle as  it  proceeds,  and  thus  tends  to  strength 
and  concentration.  The  eight-syllable 
verse  relies  for  its  prop  on  the  rhyme ;  and, 
being  short,  tends  to  do  in  ten  lines  what 
the  heroic  feels  bound  to  do  in  one. 

But  to  his  career  as  fellow-tribune  with 
Wilkes,  we  now  return.  The  new  system 
had  borne  rapid  fruit.  In  little  more  than 
twelve  months.  Lord  Bute,  known  simply 
before  that  date  as  tutor  to  the  heir-appar- 
ent, and  supposed  holder  of  a  private  key 
to  the  apartments  of  the  heir-apparent's  mo- 
ther, had  made  himself  a  privy-councillor ; 
had  turned  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
the  Princess  Amelia  out  of  the  liturgy ;  had 
given  himself  the  rangership  of  Richmond 
Park ;  had  dismissed  Legge  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  emptied  and  filled  other  offices 
at  pleasure ;  had  made  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood,  Wilkes's  quondam  associate,  and  pre- 
decessor in  the  colonelcy  of  the  Bucks 
militia,  a  King's  minister ;  had  made  Bubb 
Dodington  a  lord ;  had  turned  out  Pitt ;  had 
turned  out  Lord  Temple ;  had  turned  out 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  had  made  himself 
Secretary  of  State ;  had  promoted  himself 
to  be  Prime  Minister ;  had  endued  himself 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter ;  had  appoint- 
ed to  every  lucrative  state  office  in  his  gift, 
some  one  or  other  of  his  countrymen  from 
the  other  side  of  Tweed ;  and  had  taken 
within  his  special  patronage  a  paper  called 
the  Briton,  written  by  Scotchmen,  presided 
over  by  Smollett,  and  started  to  defend  these 
things. 

They  had  not,  meanwhile,  passed  un- 
heeded by  the  English  people.  When  Pitt 
resigned,  even  Bubb  Dodington,  while  he 
wished  his  lordship  of  Bute  all  joy  of  being 
delivered  of  a  'most  impracticable  col- 
league, his  majesty  of  a  most  imperious  ser- 
vant, and  the  country  of  a  most  dangerous 
minister,'  was  obliged  to  add,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  'sullen  about  it.'  'Indeed,  my 
good  friend,'  answered  Bute, '  my  situation, 
at  aH  times  perilous,  is  become  much  more 
BO,  for  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  language  held 
in  this  great  city ;  "  Our  darling's  resigna- 
tion is  owing  to  Lord  Bute^  and  he  roust 
answer  for  all  Uie  consequences."  '    The 
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truth  was,  that  the  people  of  that  day,  with 
little  absolute  power  of  interference  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  but  accustomed  to  hear  them- 
selves appealed  to  by  public  men,  were  con- 
tent to  see  their  favorites  in  office ;  and  to 
surrender  more  substantial  authority  for  a 
certain  show  of  influence  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders.  But  with  the  words  of 
their  'darling*  ringing  in  their  ears — that 
he  had  been  called  to  the  ministry  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  that  t*  them  he  was  ac- 
countable, and  that  he  would  not  remain 
where  he  could  not  guide ;  they  began  to 
suspect  that  they  must  now  help  themselves, 
if  they^would  be  helped  at  all.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  overstock  either  House  with 
too  strong  an  anti-popular  party;  it  thrusts 
away  into  irresponsible  quarters  too  many 
of  the  duties  of  opposition.  Bute  was  al- 
ready conscious  of  this,  when  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  North  Briton  appeared. 

The  clever  Colonel  of  Buckinghamshire 
militia,  like  a  good  officer,  had  warily  wait- 
ed his  time.  He  did  not  apply  the  match 
till  the  train  was  fully  laid,  and  an  explo- 
sion sure.  It  has  excited  wonder,  that 
papers  of  such  small  talent  should  have 
proved  so  effective ;  but  smaller  would 
have  finished  a  work  so  nearly  completed 
by  Bute  himself.  It  was  the  minister,  not 
the  demagogue,  who  had  arrayed  one  sec- 
tion of  the  kingdom  in  bitter  hostility 
against  the  other.  Demagogues  can  never 
do  themselves  this  service ;  being  after  all 
the  most  dependent  class  of  the  community, 
the  mere  lackeys  of  the  lowest  rank  of  unin- 
structed  statesmen.  A  beggarly  trade  in 
sooth,  and  only  better  than  the  master's 
trade  they  serve.  It  is  bad  enough  to  live 
by  vexing  and  exposing  a  sore,  but  worse 
to  live  by  making  one.  There  was  violence 
on  Wilkes's  side ;  but  there  was  also,  in  its 
rude  coarse  way,  success.  On  the  side 
of  his  opponents,  there  was  violence  and 
there  was  incapacity.  Wilkes  wrote  libels 
in  abundance ;  but,  as  he  wittily  expressed 
it,  that  he  might  try  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  could  go.  His  opponents 
first  stabbed  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in  a 
thousand  places;  and  then,  as  Horace 
Walpole  said  with  a  happier  wit  than 
Wilkes's,  wrote  libels  on  every  rag  of  its 
old  clothes. 

Churchill  assisted  in  the  North  Briton 
from  the  first;  and  wherever  it  shows 
the  coarse  broad  mark  of  sincerity,  there 
seems  to  us  the  trace  of  his  hand.  But 
he  was  not  a  good  prose  satirist.  He  wanted 
ease,  delicacy^  and  fifty  requisites  beside. 
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with  which  less  able  and  sincere  men  have 
made   that  kind  of  work  effective.      He 
could     sharpen     his    arrow-heads     well ; 
but  without  the  help  of  verse  could  not 
wing  them  on  their  way.     Of  this  he  be- 
came himself  so  conscious,   that  when  a 
masterly  subject  for  increase  of  the   ran- 
cor   against  the    Scotch   presented  itself, 
and  he  had  sent  the  paper  to  press  for  the 
North  Briton^  he  brought  it  back   from 
the  printer,  suppressed  it,  and  recast  it  in- 
to verse.     Wilkes  saw  it  in  progress,  and 
praised  it  exultingly.  '  It  is  personal,  it  is 
poetical,  it  is  political,'  cried  the  delighted 
demagogue.      '  It   must  succeed  1'      The 
Prophecy  of  Famine^  a  satire  on  Scotland 
and  Scotchmen,  appeared  in  January  1763, 
and  did  indeed  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Wilkes. 
Its  success   was  most  remarkable:    its 
sale  rapid  and  extensive  to  a  degree  alto- 
gether without  precedent.     English  Whigs 
were  in  raptures,  and  the  Annual  Register 
protested  that  Mr.  Pope  was  quite  undone. 
Scotch  place  hunters  outstripped  the  En- 
glish players  in  performance  of  the  comedy 
of  Fear ;  for  they  felt  with  a  surer  instinct, 
like  Swift's  spider   when  the  broom  ap- 
proached, that  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
of  their  existence,  the  Judgment  Day  was 
come.       Nothing    could    have    delighted 
Churchill  as  this   did.     The  half-crowns 
that  poured  into  his  exchequer,  made  no 
music  comparable  to  that  of  these  clients 
of  Lord  Bute,  sighing  and  moaning  in  dis- 
contented groups  around  the  place-bestow- 
ing haunts  of  Westminster.     He  indulged 
his  exuberance  of  delight,    indeed,   with 
characteristic  oddity  and  self*will.     '  I  re- 
member well,'  says  Dr.  Keppis,  *  that  he 
dressed  his  younger  son  in  a  Scotch  plaid, 
like  a  little  Highlander,  and  carried  him 
every  where  in  that  garb.     The  boy  being 
asked  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  in 
company,  why  he  was  clothed  in  such  a 
manner?    answered    with    great  vivacity, 
"  Sir,  my  father  hates  the  Scotch,  and  does 
it  to  plague  them  .'" '     The  anecdote  is 
good.     On  the  one  side,  there  is  what  we 
may  call  attending  to  one's  child'shabits;  and 
on  the  other,  a  satisfactory  display  of  here- 
ditary candor  and  impudence.     There  is 
also  a  fine  straightforward  style.     Johnson 
himself  could  not  have  related  the  motive 
better.     Put  '  his '  instead  of  '  my,'  and  it 
ia  indeed  precisely  what  Johnson  would 
have    said.      Boswell.    Sir,     why     does 
Churchill's  little  boy  go  about  in  a  Scotch 
dress?    Johnson.  Sir,  his  father  hates  the 
Scotch,  and  does  it  to  plague  them  1 
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He  plagued  them  thoroughly,  that  is  cer- 
tain  ;  and  with  good  cause.  We  need  not 
tenderly  excuse  ourselves  by  Boswell's  ex- 
ample, for  admiring  this  Prophecy  of  Fa- 
mine. 'It  is  indeed  falsely  appUtd  to 
Scotland,'  says  that  good  North  Briton; 
'  but  on  that  account  may  be  allowed  a 
greater  share  of  invention.'  We  need  not 
darken  what  praise  we  give  by  the  reserfa- 
tions  of  the  last  amiable  and  excellent  his- 
torian of  England.  '  It  may  yet  be  read,' 
says  Lord  Mahon, '  with  all  the  admiration 
which  the  most  vigorous  powers  of  verse, 
and  the  most  lively  touches  of  wit  can  earn, 
in  the  cause  of  slander  and  falsehood,'  It 
seems  to  us*  that,  without  either  forced 
apologies  or  hard  words,  we  may  very  frank- 
ly  praise  the  Prophecy  of  Famine.  A  great 
poet  and  a  faithful  Scotchman  did  not  scru- 
ple to  say  of  it,  that  even  to  the  coromonity 
north  of  Tweed  it  should  sheathe  its  sting  in 
its  laughable  extravagance;  and  in  truth  it 
is  so  written,  that  what  was  meant  for  the 
time  has  passed  away  with  its  virulent  oc- 
casion, and  lefl  behind  it  but  the  lively  and 
lasting  colors  of  wit  and  poetry.  '  Dotm/y 
Nature,'  to  use  the  exquisite  phrase  with 
which  it  so  admirably  contrasts  the  flaring 
and  ridiculous  vices  of  the  day,  has  here  too 
reclaimed  her  own,  and  dismissed  the  rest 
as  false  pretences.  We  should  as  soon 
think   of  gravely  questioning   its  Scotch 

*  chameleon,'  as  of.  arguing  against  its  witty 
and  masterly  exaggerations.  With  consum- 
mate ease  it  is  written ;  sharp  readiness  of 
expression  keeping  pace  with  the  swiftest 
ease  of  conception ;  never  the  least  loiter- 
ing at  a  thought^  or  laboring  of  a  word.  In 
this  peculiar  earnestness  and  gusto  of  man- 
ner, it  as  good  as  the  writers  of  Dryden's 
more  earnest  century.  Marvel  might  have 
painted  the  Highland  lass,  who  forgot  her 
want  of  food  as  she  listened  to  madrigals  all 
natural  though  rude :  '  and,  whilst  ske 
scratched,  her  lover  into  rest,  sank  pleased, 
though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's  breast.'— 
Like  Marvel,  too,  is  the  starving  scene  of 
withering  air,  through  which  no  birds  *ex* 
cept  as  birds  of  passage  flew  ;'  and  which 
no  flower  embalmed   but  one  wUte  roUt 

*  which  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  instinct 
blows;'  the  Jacobite  emblem,  and  the  Pre- 
tender's birthday.  In  grasp  of  description, 
and  a  larger  reach  of  satire,  the  Care  of 
Famine  in  the  poem  ranks  higher  still.  The 
creatures  which,  when  admitted  in  the  ark, 
'  their  saviour  shunn'd  and  rankled  in  t^ 

• 

dark;'  the  webs  of  mwe  than  common  8iie> 

*  where  half-starved  spiders  pr^*d  on  half 
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starved  Jlies ;'  are  more  than  worthy  of  the 
master-haDd  of  Dryden. 

We  cannot  leave  the  poem  without  re- 
marking the  ingenuity  of  praise  it  has  ex- 
acted from  Mr.  Tooke.  It  has  been  ob- 
served of  it,  he  says,  and  be  adopts  the  ob- 
servation, '  that  the  author  displays  peculiar 
skill  in  throwing  his  thoughts  into  poetical 
paragraphs,  so  that  the  sentence  swells  to 
the  conclusion,  as  in  prose!!*  This  we 
must  call  the  first  instance,  within  our  know- 
ledge, of  an  express  eulogy  on  Poetry  on  the 
f round  of  its  resemblance  to  Prose.  Dr. 
ohnson  was  wont  to  note  a  curious  delu- 
sion in  his  day,  which  has  prevailed  very 
generally  since,  that  people  supposed  they 
were  writing  poetry  when  they  did  not  write 
prose.  Mr.  Tooke  and  his  friend  represent 
the  delusion  of  supposing  poetry  to  be  but 
a  better  sort  of  prose. 

Churchill  was  now  a  marked  man.     He 
had  an  unbounded  popularity  with  what  are 
called  the  middle  classes ;  he  had  the  hearty 
praise  of  the  Temple  section  of  Whigs ;  he 
was  '  quoted  and  signed '  by  the  ministerial 
faction  for  some  desperate  deed  they  but 
waited  the  opportunity  desperately  to  punish ; 
he  was  the  common  talk,  the  theme  of  va- 
ried speculation,  the  very  'comet  of  the 
season,'  with  all  men.     The  advantage  of 
the  position  was  obvious ;  and  his  friends 
would  have  had  him  discard  the  ruffles  and 
gold  lace,  resume  his  clerical  black  coat, 
and  turn  it  to  what  account  he  could.  '  His 
most  intimate  friends,'  says  the  good  Dr. 
Kippis,  *  thought  his  laying  aside  the  exter- 
nal decorums  of  his  profession  a  bl  am  able 
opposition  to  the  decencies  of  life,  and  like- 
ly to  be  hurtful  to  his  iuterest ;  since  the 
abilities  he  was  possessed  of,  and  the  figure 
he  made  in  political  contests,  would  perhaps 
have  recommended  him  to  some  noble  pat- 
ron, from  whom  he  might  have  received  a 
waluable     benefice!'     Ah!     good-natured 
friends.     Could  this  unthinking  man  but 
have  looked  in  the  direction  of  a  good  bene- 
fice, with  half  the  liquorish  ardor  of  patriot 
Wilkes  to  his  ambassadorships  and  cham- 
berlainships  in  prospect,  no  doubt  it  might 
have  fallen  in  his  lap.     But  he  '  lacked  prci 
ferment '  as  little  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
himself.   He  had  no  thought  that  way.   He 
had  no  care  but  for  what  he  had  in  hand  ; 
that  whilst  he  could  hold  the  pen, '  no  rich 
or  noble  knave  should  walk  the  earth  in 
credit  to  the  grave/  beneficed  or  unbene- 
ficed.   There  was  not  a  dispenser  of  patron- 
age or  power,  though  '  kings  had  made  him 
more  than  ever  king  a  scoundrel  made  be- 
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fore,'  whom  he  would  have  flattered  or  so- 
licited. It  was  when  his  friend  was  sounding 
a  noble  acquaintance  and  quondam  associ- 
ate as  to  chances  of  future  employment,  that 
with  sullen  sincerity  he  was  writing  to  his 
friend,  '  J  fear  the  damned  aristocracy  is 
gaining  ground  in  this  country*  It  was 
when  his  friend  was  meditating  the  prospec- 
tive comforts  of  a  possible  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople, that  he  was  beneath  the  portrait 
of  his  friend  devoutly  subscribing  the  lines 
of  Pope,  *  A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  in^ 
stance  tried!* 

When  Horace  Walpole  anticipated  the 
figure  these  days  would  cut  in  history,  and 
laughingly  described  to  his  dear  Marshal 
Conway  how  the  Warburtons  and  Gronovi- 
uses  of  future  ages  would  quote  them,  then 
living,  like  their  wicked  predecessors  the 
Romans,  as  models  of  patriotism  and  mag- 
nanimity, till  their  very  ghosts  must  blush ; 
when  he  painted  the  great  duke,  and  the 
little  duke,  and  the  old  duke,  and  the  Der- 
byshire duke,  all-powerful  if  they  could  but 
do  what  they  could  not — hold  together  and 
not  quarrel  for  the  plunder ;  when  he  set 
before  him  stark-mad  opposition  patriots, 
abusing  one  another  more  than  any  body 
else,  and  Cssar  and  Pompey  scolding  in  the 
temple  of  concord  ;  though  he  did  not  omit 
Mr.  Satirist  Churchill  from  the  motley 
scene — even  he  did  not  think  of  impugning 
his  rough  plain-speaking  sincerity.  'Pitt 
more  eloquent  than  Demosthenes,  and 
trampling  on  proffered  pensions  like  ...  I 
don't  know  who ;  Lord  Temple  sacrificing 
a  brother  to  the  love  of  his  country ;  Wilkes 
as  spotless  as  Sallust ;  and  the  flamen 
Churchill  knocking  down  the  foes  of  Britain 
with  statues  of  the  gods  1'  Certain  it  is,  that 
with  far  less  rich  materials  than  statues  of 
the  gods,  Churchill  transacted  his  work.  It 
was  a  part  of  his  hatred  of  the  hypocrisies 
to  work  with  what  he  'had  before  him : — 
smair  ungodlike  politicians  enough,  whom 
he  broke  into  smaller  pieces,  and  paved 
Pitt's  road  with,  back  into  power. 

Meanwhile  his  private  life  went  on,  in  its 
impetuous  rounds  of  dissipation,  energy,  and 
self-reproach ;  hurried  through  fierce  ex- 
tremes, by  contrast  made  more  fierce.  One 
of  his  existing  Notes  to  Garrick  is  the  re- 
cord of  a  drunken  brawl.  One  of  his  Letters 
to  Wilkes  is  the  after-penance  of  repent- 
cnce. 

Unable  further  to  resist  the  storm  that 
had  been  raised  against  him,  Bute  resigned 
on  the  Sth  of  April  1763.  The  formation 
of  the  new  ministry,  with  Dashwood  enno- 
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bled  as  Lord  le  Despenser;  with  another 
monk  of  Medmenham  Abbey,  Lord  Sand- 
wich, popularly  known  as  Jemmy  Tieitcher, 
placed  a  few  months  later  at  the  admiralty ; 
and  with  Lord  Halifax,  secretary  of  state; 
is  to  be  read  of  to  this  day  in  the  histories, 
or  might  possibly  be  disbelieved.  *  And  so 
Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Halifax  are  states- 
men, are  they  V  wrote  Gray.  •  Do  not  yon 
remember  them  dirty  boys  playing  cricket?' 
Truly  they  were  still  as  dirty,  and  still  only 
playing  out  their  game.  'It  is  a  great 
mercy,'  exclaimed  Lord  Chesterfield,  '  to 
think  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  the  intrepid  defen- 
der of  our  rights  and  liberties;  and  no  less 
a  mercy,  that  God  hath  raised  up  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  to  vindicate  our  religion  and 
morality.' 

The  histories  also  record  the  publication, 
on  the  23d  of  April  in  the  same  year,  of  the 
forty-fifth  number  of  the  North  Briton,  A 
new  ministry  has  great  superfluous  energy, 
and  an  evil  hankering  to  use  it.  The 
wished-for  occasion  was  supposed  to  have 
come;  the  new  ministers  thought,  at  any 
rate,  what  Walpole  calls  a  coup^eclat 
might  make  up  for  their  own  absurd  insig- 
nificance ;  and  on  the  information  of  the 
publisher,  who  was  arrested  and  examined 
with  the  supposed  printer, '  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
gave  orders  for  the  printing,  and  that  Mr. 
Churchill  (the  poet)  received  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale,'  warrants  were  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  and  Churchill. 

The  great  questions  that  arose  upon  these 
warrants,  and  Wilkes's  vindication  through 
them  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  Eng- 
lish freedom,  are  well-known  matters  of 
history.  Some  curious  incidents,  preserved 
in  his  second  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
are  less  notorious.  '  I  desired  to  see  the 
warrant,'  he  writes,  after  describing  the 
arrival  of  the  King's  messenger.  '  He  said 
it  was  against  "  the  authors,  printers,  and 
publishers  of  the  North  Briton,  No,  45," 
and  that  his  verbal  orders  were,  to  arrest 
Mr.  Wilkes.  I  told  him  the  warrant  did 
not  respect  me ;  that  such  a  warrant  was 
absolutely  illegal  and  void  in  itself;  that  it 
was  a  ridiculous  warrant  against  the  whole 
English  nation;'  (in  effect,  forty-eight  per- 
sons were  attacked  under  it:  publishers 
dragged  from  their  beds,  and  whole  ofSce- 
fills  of  printers  placed  within  durance!) 
*  and  I  asked  why  he  would  rather  serve  it 
on  me  than  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
either  of  the  Secretaries^  or  Lord  Bute,  or 
I^rd  Corke  my  next-door  neighbor.  The 
answer  was,  1  am  to  arrest  Mr.  Wilkes. 


[April, 

About  an  hour  afterwards  two  other  mes- 
sengers arrived,  and  several  of  their  assist- 
ants. '  While  they  were  with  me,  Mr. 
Churchill  came  into  the  rcom.  I  had  heard 
that  their  verbal  orders  were  likewise  to 
apprehend  him,  but  I  suspected  they  did 
not  know  his  person ;  and  by  presence  of 
mind,  I  had  the  happiness  of  saving  mj 
firiend.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Churchill  entered 
the  room,  I  accosted  him.  '*  Good-morrow, 
Mr.  Thompson.  How  does  Mrs.  Thompson 
do  to-day  ?  Does  she  dine  in  the  country  V* 
Mr.  Churchill  thanked  me ;  said  she  then 
waited  for  him ;  that  he  had  only  come  for 
a  moment  to  ask  me  how  I  did ;  and  almost 
directly  took  his  leave.  He  went  home 
immedfiately,  secured  all  his  papers,  and  re- 
tired into  the  country.  The  messengers 
could  never  get  intelligence  where  he  was. 
The  following  week  he  came  to  town,  and 
was  present  both  the  days  of  hearing  at  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.' 

On  the  second  day,  another  was  present 
— a  man  whose  name  is  now  one  of  our  En- 
glish household  words,  but  who  unhappily 
thought  more  of  himself  that  day  as  the 
King*s   Sergeant  Painter-^h   dignity  he 
had  just  received  and  was  to  wear  for  some 
brief  months — than  as  that  Painter  of  the 
People,  who  had  from  youth  to  age  con- 
tended against  every  form  of  hypocrisy  and 
vice,  and,  the  unbribed  and  unpurchasable 
assailant  of-  public  and  private  corruption, 
was  to  wear  that  dignity  for   ever.     As 
Chief-Justice  Pratt  delivered  his  immortbl 
judgment  against  General  Warrants,  Hr- 
garth  was  seen  in  a  corner  of  the  Coninion 
Pleas,  pencil  and  sketch-book  in  hand,  fix- 
ing that  famous  caricature,  firom  which,  as 
long  as  caricature  shall  last,  Wilkes  will 
squint  upon  posterity.     Nor  was  it  his  first 
pictorial  offence.    The  carricaturing  had 
begun  some  little  time  before,  greatly  to  the 
grief  both  of  Wilkes  and  Churchill;  for 
Hogarth  was  on  friendly  terms  with  both| 
and  had  indeed,  within  the  past  two  years, 
drunk  '  divine  milk-punch'  with  them  and 
Sir  Francis  Dashwood  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Medmenham  A  bbey .    Disregarding  their 
earnest  remonstrance,  he  assailed  Pitt  ao^ 
Temple  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  7^^ 
in  his  first  print  of  the  Times,    The  Nort» 
Briton  retaliated ;  and  the  present  carica- 
ture of  Wilkes  was  Hogarth's  rejomdet. 
It  stung  Churchill  past  the  power  of  silence. 

The  EpistU  to  WilUam  Hogarth  was 
published  in  July  1763.  With  here  and 
there  those  strongly  prosaic  lines  which  ap- 
pear in  almost  all  his  writings,  and  in  whicD 
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he  seems  to  make  careless  and  indolent 
escape  from  those  subtler  and  more  origi- 
nal words  which  were  alike  at  his  com- 
mand, this  was  a  dashing  and  vigorous 
work.  With  an  avowal  that  could  hardly 
have  been  pleasing  to  Wilkes  himself-^that 
railing  thousands  and  commending  thous- 
ands were  alike  uncared  for  by  the  writer 
— it  struck  Hogarth  where  he  was  weakest : 
in  that  subjection  to  vanity  which  his  friends 
confessed  in  him;  in  that  enslavement  to 
all  the  unquiet  distrusts  of  envy, '  who,  with 
giant  stride,  stalks  through  the  vale  of  life 
by  virtue's  side,'  which  he  had  even  con- 
fessed in  himself.  We  do  not  like  to  dwell 
upon  it,  so  great  is  our  respect  for  Hogarth's 
genius;  but,  at  the  least,  it  spared  that 
genius.  Amid  its  savage  ferocity  against 
the  man,  it  was  remarkable  for  a  noble  tri- 
bute to  the  artist.  It  predicted  the  dura- 
tion of  his  works  to  the  most  distant  age ; 
and  the  great  painter's  power  to  curse  and 
bleas,  it  rated  as  that  of '  a  little  god  below.' 

But  this  did  not  avail  against  the  terrible 
severity.  There  is  a  passage  beginning, 
'  Hogarth,  I  take  thee.  Candor,  at  thy 
*  word ;'  marked  by  a  racy,  idiomatic,  con- 
versational manner,  flinging  into  relief  the 
most  deadly  abuse,  which  we  muet  fairly 
think  appalling.  All  who  knew  the  con- 
tending parties  stood  aghast.  '  Pray  let  me 
know,'  wrote  Garrick,  then  visiting  at  Chats- 
worth,  to  Colqaan,  *  how  the  town  speaks  of 
our  friend  Churchill's  Epistk.  It  is  the 
most  bloody  performance  that  has  been 
published  in  my  time.  I  am  very  desirous 
to  know  the  opinion  of  people,  for  1  am 
really  much,  very  much  hurt  at  it.  His 
description  of  hia  age  and  infirmities  is 
surely  too  shocking  and  barbarous.  Is 
Hogarth  really  ill»  or  does  he  meditate  re- 
venge ?  Every  article  of  news  about  these 
matters  will  be  most  agreeable  to  me. 
Pray  write  me  a  heap  of  stuff,  for  I  cannot 
be  easy  till  I  know  all  about  Churchill  and 
HogATth.'  And  of  course  the  lively  actor 
seads  his  Moves'  to  both  Hogarth  and 
Churchill.  'Send  me  Churchill's  poem 
on  Hogarth,'  writes  old  money-loving  Lord 
Batli  from  Spa ;  '  but  if  it  be  long,  it  will 
ooet  a  huge  sum  in  'postage.'  With  his 
rejoinder,  such  as  it  was,  Hogarth  lost 
little  time.  He  issued  for  a  shilling,  before 
Ike  month  was  out,  'The  Bruiser  C. 
Churchill,  (once  the  Rev.,)  in  the  charao- 
of  a  Russian  Hercules,  regaling  himself 
after  having  killed  the  monster  Caricatura 
that  so  sor^y  galled  his  virtuous  ifiend  the 
hMffoHborii  Wilkea.'    It  wis  a  hcHir,  in 
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torn  clerical  bands,  aud  with  paws  in  ruf^ 
fles ;  a  pot  of  porter  that  has  just  visited 
his  jaws  hugged  on  his  right,  and  a  knotted 
club  of  JLtes  and  North  Britons  clutched 
on  his  leit;  to  which,  in  a  later  edition  of 
the  same  print,  he  added  a  scoffing  car- 
icature of  Pitt,  Temple,  and  Wilkes.  The 
poet  meanwhile  wrote  to  the  latter,  who 
had  gone  to  Paris  to  place  his  daughter  at 
school,  and  told  him  that  Hogarth,  having 
violated  the  sanctities  of  private  life  in  this 
caricature,  he  meant  to  pay  it  back  with  an 
^^^gjff  supposing  him  dead;  but  that  a 
lady  at  his  elbow  was  dissuading  him  with 
the  flattery  (and  '  how  sweet  is  flattery,'  he 
interposes,  'from  the  woman  we  love?') 
that  Hogarth  was  already  killed. 

That  the  offending  painter  was  already 
killed,  Walpole  and  others  beside  this  name- 
less lady  also  affirmed ;  and  Colman  boldly 
avouched  in  print,  that  the  Epistle  had 
'  snapped  the  last  cord  of  poor  Hogarth's 
heartstrings.'  But  men  like  Hogarth  do 
not  snap  their  heartstrings  so  easily.  The 
worst  that  is  to  be  said  of  the  fierce  assault, 
is  bad  epough.  It  embittered  the  last 
years  of  a  great  man's  life ;  and  the  un- 
looked-for death  of  assailant  and  assailed 
within  nine  days  of  each  other,  prevented 
the  reconciliation  which  would  surely, 
sooner  or  later,  have  vindicated  their  com- 
mon genius,  the  hearty  English  feeling 
which  they  shared,  and  their  common  cor- 
dial hatred  of  the  falsehoods  and  pretences 
of  the  world. 

The  woman  whose  flattery  Churchill 
loved,  may  not  be  omitted  from  his  history. 
His  connexion  with  her,  which  began  some 
little  time  before  this,  gave  him  greater 
emotion  and  anxiety  than  any  other  inci- 
dent of  his  life.  'I  forgot  to  tell  you/ 
writes  Walpole  to  Lord  Hertford,  "  and  you 
may  wonder  at  hearing  nothing  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Charles  Pylades,  while  Mr.  John  Ores- 
tes is  making  such  a  figure;  but  Doctor 
Pylades,  the  poet,  has  forsaken  his  consort 
and  the  muses,  and  is  gone  off  with  a  stone- 
cutter's daughter.  If  he  should  come  and 
offer  himself  to  you  for  chaplain  to  the 
embassy!'  The  circumstance  has  since 
been  told  by  a  sincerer  man ;  and  we  shall 
alike  avoid  the  danger. of  too  much  leni- 
ency and  too  great  a  severity,  if  we  give 
it  in  his  temperate  language.  '  He  became 
intimate  with  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman 
in  Westminster,'  says  Southey  in  the  lAfe 
of  Cowper,  (she  is  described  by  othera 
as  ^he  daughter  of  a  ^  highly  respectable 
sculptor,')  .Induced  hev»  and  prevailed  oa 
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her  to  quit  her  father's  house  and  live  with 
him.  But  his  moral  sense  had  not  been 
thoroughly  depraved ;  a  fortnight  had  not 
elapsed  before  both  parties  were  struck 
with  sincere  compunction,  and  through  the 
intercession  of  a  true  friend,  at  their  en- 
treaty, the  unhappy  penitent  was  received 
by  her  father.  It  is  said  she  would  have 
proved  worthy  of  this  parental  forgiveness, 
if  an  elder  sbter  had  not,  by  continued 
taunts  and  reproaches,  rendered  her  life  so 
miserable  that,  in  absolute  despair,  she 
threw  herself  upon  Churchill  for  protection.' 
He  again  received  her,  and  they  lived 
together  till  his  death ;  but  he  did  not,  to 
himself  or  others,  attempt  to  vindicate  this 
passage  in  his  career.  A  poem  called  the 
Conference,  in  which  un  imaginary  lord  and 
himself  are  the  interlocutors,  happened  to 
engage  him  at  the  time ;  and  he  took  occa- 
sion to  give  public  expression  to  his  com- 
punction and  self-reproach^  in  a  very  earnest 
and  affecting  manner. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  lines.  They 
are  not  only  a  confession  of  remorse ;  they 
are  also  a  proud  profession  of  political  in- 
tegrity, in  which  all  men  may  frankly  be- 
lieve. The  Poem,  one  of  his  masterpieces, 
followed  the  Epistle  to  Hogarth ;  right  in 
the  wake  of  the  abundant  personal  slander 
which  had  followed  that  work,  and  the  oc- 
currence we  have  named.  It  began  with  a 
good  picture  of  mtf  lord  lolling  backward 
in  his  elbow-chair,  '  with  an  insipid  kind  of 
stupid  stare,  picking  his  teeth,  twirling  his 
seals  about — Churchill,  'you  have  a  poem 
coming  out  7^  The  dialogue  then  begins, 
and  some  expressions  are  forced  from 
Churchill  as  to  the  straits  of  life  he  has 
passed ;  and  the  public  patronage,  his  soul 
abhorring  all  private  help,  which  has 
brought  him  safe  to  shore.  Alike  secure 
from  dependence  and  pride,  he  says,  he  is 
not  placed  «o  high  to  scorn  the  poor, 
'  Nor  yet  so  low  that  I  my  lord  should  fear, 
or  hesitate  to  give  him  sneer  for  sneer.' 
But  that  he  is  able  to  be  kind  to  others,  to 
himself  most  true,  and,  feeling  no  want, 
can  '  comfort  those  who  do,'  he  proudly 
avers  to  be  a  public  debt.  The  lord 
rebukes  him;  and  setting  forth  the  errors 
of  his  private  life,  draws  from  him  this 
aYowal. 

•  *Ti«  not  the  babbliiig  of  a  buey  world, 
Where  praiie  and  censure  are  at  random  borl'd, 
Which  can  the  meaneat  of  my  tbougbta  control, 
Or  ihake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  soul. 
Free  and  at  large  migot  tneir  wild  curses  roam, 
If  all,  if  all,  alas !  were  well  at  home. 


[AniL, 

No  !  'tis  the  tale  which  angry  conscience  telli. 
When  she  with  more  than  tragic  horrors  swelli 
Each  circumstance  of  guilt:  when  stern,  but  true, 
She  brings  bad  actions  forth  into  review, 
And  like  the  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason's  call ; 
Arm*d  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  vengeaoce  pass, 
And  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection's  glass : 
The  mind  which,  starting,  heaves  the  heart-felt 

groan, 
And  bates  that  form  she  knows  to  be  her  own. 
Enough  of  this.    Let  private  sorrows  rest. 
As  to  the  public,  I  dare  stand  the  test: 
Dare  proudly  boast,  I  (eel  no  wish  above 
The  good  of  England,  and  ray  country's  love.' 

This  man's  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 
'  Where  is  the  bold  Churchill  V  cried  Gar- 
rick,  when  he  heard  of  the  incident  as  be 
travelled  in  Rome.  'What  a  noble  ruin! 
When  he  is  quite  undone,  you  shall  send 
him  here,  and  he  shall  be  shown  among  the 
great  fragments  of  Roman  genius,  magnifi- 
cent in  ruin  I  But  not  yet  was  he  qiatt 
undone.  His  weakness  was  as  great  as  bis 
strength,  but  his  vices  were  not  so  great  as 
his  virtues.  In  the  unequal  conflict  thos 
plainly  and  unaffectedly  revealed  by  him- 
self, those  vices  had  the  worst  of  it 
What  rarely  happens  where  such  high 
claims  exist,  has  indeed  happened  here; 
and  the  loudest  outcry  against  the  litiog 
Churchill  has  had  the  longest  echo  in  our 
judgment  of  the  dead  :  but  there  is  a  roost 
affecting  voice  in  this  and  other  passages  of 
his  writings,  which  enter  on  his  better  be- 
half the  final  and  sufficing  appeal.  Nor 
were  some  of  his  more  earnest  contempo- 
raries without  the  justice  and  generosity  to 
give  admission  to  it,  even  while  be  lived. 
As  hero  of  a  scene  which  shows  the  range 
of  his  character  wider  than  the  limits  of 
his  family,  his  dependents,  or  his  friends, 
(for  the  kite  can  be  as  comfortable  to  the 
brood  beneath  her  as  the  pelican  or  dorej 
the  young-hearted  and  enthusiastic  Charles 
Johnson  has  depicted  Charles  Churchill  in 
a  Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Ovinea, 

Whilst  he  was  one  night  '  stagg<;ring' 
home,  as  he  says,  after  a  supper  in  wtich 
spirited  wit  and  liveliness  of  conversatioL, 
as  well  as  rectitude  and  sublimity  of  seati- 
raent,  had  gilded  gross  debauchery,  a  gid 
of  the  street  addressed  him.  *  Her  figura 
was  elegant,  and  her  features  regular;  but 
want  had  sicklied  o'er  their  beauty;  Aod 
all  the  horrors  of  despair  gloomed  through 
the  languid  smile  she  forced,  when  she  ad- 
dressed him.  The  sigh  of  distress,  which 
never  struck  his  ear  without  affecting  h^ 
heart,  came  with  double  force  from  sach 
an  object    He  viewed  her  with  silent  com- 
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passion  for  some  nioments ;  and  reaching 
her  a  piece  of  gold,  bade  her  go  home  and 
shelter  herself  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  night  at  so  laie  an  hour.  Her  surprise 
and  joj  at  such  an  unexpected  charity  over- 
powered her.  e-  She  dropped  upon  her  knees 
in  the  wet  and  dirt  of  the  street,  and  raising 
her  hands  and  eyes  towards  heaven,  re- 
mained in  that  posture  for  some  moments, 
unable  to  give  utterance  to  the  gratitude 
that  filled  her  heart.'  Churchill  raised  her 
tenderly;  and  as  he  would  have  pressed 
some  instant  refreshment  upon  her,  she 
spoke  of  her  mother,  her  father,  and  her  in- 
fant brother,  perishing  of  want  in  the  garret 
she  had  left.  '  Good  God !,  he  exclaimed, 
'I'll  go  with  you  myself  directly  1  but  stop. 
Let  us  first  procure  nourishment  from  some 
of  the  houses  kept  open  at  this  late  hour 
for  a  very  different  purpose.  Come  with  me ! 
We  have  no  time  to  lose.'  With  this  he 
took  her  to  a  tavern,  loaded  her  with  as 
much  of  the  best  as  she  could  carry,  and 
putting  two  bottles  of  wine  in  his  own 
pocket,  walked  with  her  to  her  miserable 
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contrary,  poets  are  grateful.  Dr.  Lloyd  had 
been  kind  to  Churchill;  Churchill  never 
deserted  Dr.  Lloyd's  son.  And  when, some 
few  months  later,  he  pointed  his  satire 
against  the  hollow  Maecenases  of  the  day  ; 
in  rebuke  to  their  affected  disclaimer  of  his 
charge  that  they  would  have  leil  a  living 
Virgil  to  rot,  he  bade  the  vain  boasters  to 
the  Fleet  repair,  and  ask,  '  with  blushes 
ask,  if  Lloyd  is  there  V 

"The  close  of  the  year  witnessed  one  or 
two  notable  events,  not  needful  to  be  other 
than  slightly  dwelt  upon,  since  history  has 
attended  to  them  all.  On  the  motion  tof 
Mr.  Grenville  (whose  jealousy  of  Pitt  bad 
broken  the  Temple  phalanx)  in  the  Lower 
House,  the  North  Briton  was  ordered  to 
the  hangman's  hands  to  be  burnt ;  and  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Sandwich  in  the  Upper, 
Wilkes  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney-general  for  prosecution  ;  as  wri- 
ter of  a  privately  printed  immoral  parody 
of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Some  whispers 
of  this  latter  intention  had  been  carried  to 
Churchill  before  the  session  opened,  in 
home.  There,  with  what  pains  he  could, I  Wilkes's  temporary  absence  at  Paris;  but, 
he  assuaged  the  misery  more  appalling  than  I  according  to  the  affidavits  of  one  of  the 


he  fancied  possible ;  passed  the  whole 
night  in  offices  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;  nor 
changed  his  dress  next  morning  till  he  had 
procured  them  a  new  '  and  better  lodging, 
and  provided  for  their  future  comfort ;  when, 
repressing  as  he  could  their  prayers  and 
blessings,  he  took  leav<J.'  How  the  Record- 
ing  Angel  sets  down  such  scenes,  and  en- 
ters up  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  of 
such  a  man.  My  UncJe  Toby  has  written. 

The  interval  of  absence  from  London 
during  the  progress  of  the  General  War- 
rants case,  he  passed  at  Oxford  with  Col- 
man  and  Boiinell  Thornton  ;  and  in  Wales 
with  her  who  had  asked  from  him  the  pro- 
tection she  knew  not  where  else  to  seek, 
and  whom  he  ever  after  treated  as  his  leA- 
haaded  wife,  united  to  him  by  moral  ties. 
On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  of  1763,  he 
heard  that  Lloyd  had  been  thrown  into  the 
Fleet.  The  Magazine  he  was  engaged  in 
bad  failed,  and  a  dispute  of  the  proprietor- 
ship suddenly  overwhelmed  him  with  its 
debts.  Churchill  went  to  him ;  comforted 
him  as  none  else  could ;  provided  a  servant 
to  attend  him  as  long  as  his  imprisonment 
should  last ;  set  apart  a  guinea-a-week  for  his 
better  support  in  the  prison  ;  and  at  once 
began  a  subscription  for  the  gradual  and 
fnll  discharge  of  his  heavy  responsibilities. 
There  was  dl  the  gratitude  of  the  true  poet 
in  this ;  for,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 


printers  concerned,  the  poet  scorned  the 
possibility  of  public  harm  to  his  friend  from 
a  private  libel ;  of  which  not  a  copy  that 
had  not  been  stolen  (a  man  named  Kidgell, 
whom  Walpole  calls  a  dirty  dog  of  a  parson, 
was  the  thief  and  governmenttinformant) 
was  in  circulation.     He  therefore  roughly 
told  the  printer  who  brought  him  his  suspi- 
cions, '  that  for   any  thing  the  people  in 
power  could  do,  they  might  be  damned.' 
But  he  had  greatly  underrated,  if  not  the 
power  of  these  people,  their  power  of  face. 
Lord  Sandwich  rose  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Essay  on  Woman  in 
his  hand,  with  all  the  indignant  gravity  of 
a  counsel   for  the  entire  morality  of  the 
kingdom.     '  It  was  blasphemous  !'  exclaim- 
ed the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.     And 
who  should  know  blasphemy  better  than  a 
blasphemer?     His  Lordship  was  expelled 
by  the  Beef-steak   Club  for  '^\e  sin  he 
charged  on  Wilkes,     But  he  kmfw  his  au- 
dience, and  went  steadily  on.     He  read  the 
Essay  on  TFoman,till  LordLyttleton  begged 
the  reading  might  be  stopped ;  he  dwelt 
upon  a  particular  Note,  which,  by  way  of 
completing  the  burlesque,  bore  the  name  of 
Pope's  last  editor,  till  Warburton  rose  from 
the  bench  of  Bishops,  begged  pardon  of  the 
devil  for  comparing  him  with  Wilkes,  and 
said  the  blackest  nends  in  hell  would  not 
keep  company  with  the  demagogue  when 
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he  should  arrive  there.  Nothing  less  than 
the  expulsion  of  the  man  from  Parliament 
(he  was  already  expelled  from  the  Colonelcy 
of  the  Bucks  militia,  and  Lord  Temple  from 
the  Bucks  lord-lieutenancy  for  supporting 
him^  could  satisfy  this  case. 

Expulsion   was   a  happy  expedient  tor 
controlling  the  elective  franchise,  which 
the  popular  Walpole  had  himself  resorted 
to ;  but  in  such  wise  that  the  popular  fran- 
chise seemed  all  the  more  safely  secured 
by  it.     Now  the  people  saw  it  revived  and 
enforced,  for  purposes  avowedly  and  grossly 
unpopular.     They  were  asked  to  sanction 
the  principle,  of  a  politician  made  account- 
able for  immorality  by  men  whose  whole 
lives  had  shamelessly  proclaimed  the  pre- 
vailing divorce  between  politics  and  mor- 
als :  and  morality  herself,  howsoever  regret- 
ting it,  might  hardly  blame  them  for  the 
answer  they  gave.    They  resisted.    They 
stood  by  Wilkes  more  determinedly  than 
ever ;  and  excitement  was  raised  to  a  fright- 
ful pitch.     A  friend  of  Sandwich's,  who, 
the  day  after  his  motion  against  the  Essay ^ 
cried  exultingly  that '  nobody  but  he  could 
have  struck  a  stroke  like  this,'  was  obliged 
to  confess  within  eight  days  more,  that '  the 
blasphemous    book  had    fallen   ten  times 
heavier    on    Sandwich's    head  than    on 
Wilkes's,  and  had  brought  forward  such  a 
catalogue  of  anecdotes  as  was  incrediUe.' 
Nay,  so  great  the  height  things  went  to, 
Norton's    impudence   forsook    him ;    and 
Warburton,  who  had  expunged  Pitt's  name 
for  Sandwich's  in  the  dedication  to  his 
forthcoming  Sermons,  thought  it  best  to  re- 
instate it  suddenly. 

Nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  ministeri- 
d  prosecution  drove  Wilkes  to   France. 
There  was  a  design  that  Churchill,  after 
publication  of  the  poem  which  arose  out  of 
these  transactions,  and  which  Horace  Wal- 
pole thought  the  *  finest  and  bitterest  of  his 
works,'  (the  DuelHsi,)  should  have  followed 
his  friend  ;  inquiries  being  meanwhile  set 
on  foot  whether  the  French  government 
would  pnnlect  them  in  eflforts  to  assail  their 
own.    Ttie  answer  was  favorable,  but  the 
scheme  was  not  pursued.    It  has  been  on 
excellent  grounds  surmised,  that  ChorchiU's 
English  feeling  revoked  at  it ;  and  he  was 
essential  to  its  success.    His  reputation, 
limited  as  his  themes  had  been,  was  not 
limited  to  England.    *  I  don't  know,'  wrote 
Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  in  one  of 
his  lately  published  Letters, '  whether  this 
man's  fame  has  extended  to  Florence ;  but 
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this  part  of  the  world  by  the  following  trait, 
which  is  a  pretty  instance  of  that  goodr 
breeding  on  which  the  French  pique  them- 
selves. My  sister  and  Mr.  Churchill  are  in 
France.  A  Frenchman  asked  him  if  he 
y/BS  ChutchiW  le  fameux  poeie.  Non.  Ma 
foif  Monsieur,  tant  pis  pour  vousT  To 
think  that  it  should  be  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  son  of  a  General,  and  the  husband 
of  a  Lady  Maria,  daughter  to  an  Earl,  not 
to  be  a  low-bred  scribbler !  Nevertheless, 
to  this  day,  the  world  takes  note  of  only  <Mie 
Charles  Churchill !  Whether  so  much  the 
worse,  or  so  much  the  better,  for  the  other, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  decide. 

The  poet,  then,  stayed  in  England ;  and 
worked  at  his  self-allotted  task  with  greater 
vigor  than  ever.  Satire  has  the  repute  of 
bringing  forth  the  energies  of  those  who,  on 
other  occasions,  have  displayed  but  few  and 
feeble.  Even  Mason  lost  nis  cramps  and 
stiffness  among  the  bubbles  of  these  hot 
springs.  It  is  certain  that  Churchill,  with 
his  Beef-steak  and  other  dubs  to  attend  to, 
his  North  Briton  to  manage,  and,  not  sel- 
dom, sharp  strokes  of  illness  to  struggle 
with,  never  sent  forth  so  many  or  such 
masterly  works  as  in  the  last  nine  months  of 
his  rapid  and  brilliant  career. 

And  be  was  able  to  do  so  much  because 
he  was  thorough  master  of  what  be  had  to 
do.     He  understood  his  own  powers  too 
completely,  to   lay  any  false  strain  upon 
them.    l*he  eaie  with  which  he  compooed 
is  often  mentioned  by  him,  though  with  a 
difference.     To  his  Fritnd  he   said,  that 
nothing  came  out  till  he  began  tube  pleas- 
ed with  it  himself;  to  the  Public,  he  boast- 
ed of  the  haste  and  carelessness  with  which 
he  set    down  and    discharged  his  rapid 
thoughts.     Something    between    the    two 
would  probably  come  nearest  the  tmtb. 
No  writer  is  at  all  times  free  from  what 
Ben  Jonson  calls  '  pinching  throes;'  and 
Churchill  often  confesses  them.    It  «ay 
have  been  with  a  bitter  sense  of  their  inten- 
sity that  he  used  the  energetic  phrase,  after- 
wards remembered  by  his  publisher — *  blot- 
ting was  like  cutting  away  one's  own  flesk' 
He  did  not  particularly  dkci  the  life  of  a 
man  of  Letters,  and,  fer  the  most  part, 
avoided  that  kind  of  society ;  for  which  Dr. 
Johnson    pronounced    him  a  bftoekhead. 
Boswell  remonstrated.    'Well,  sir/    said 
Johnson,  *  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  have 
a  better  opinion  of  him  than  I  once  had ; 
for  he  has  shown  more  fertilitj  Uian  I  ex- 
pected.   To  be  sere,  he  is  a  tree  that  caa- 
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erabs.  But,  sir,  a  tree  that  prodoeea  a 
great  many  crabs  is  better  than  a  tree 
which  prodaces  only  a  few. 

Such  as  it  was — and  it  can  afford  this 
passing  touch  of  blight — the  tree  was  now 
planted  on  Acton  Common.  Ailer  the 
departure  of  Wilkes,  he  bad  moved  from 
his  Richmond  residence  into  a  house  there, 
described  by  the  first  of  his  biographers, 
two  months  after  his  death,  to  have  been 
furnished  with  extreme  elegance;  and 
where  he  is  said,  by  the  same  werthy  scribe, 
lo  have  '  kept  his  post-chaise,  saddle-horses, 
and  pointers;  and  to  have  fished,  fowled, 
hunted,  coursed,  and  lived  in  an  independ- 
ent, easy  manner.'  He  did  not,  however,  so 
live,  as  to  be  unable  carefully  to  la?  aside  an 
honorable  provision  for  all  who  were  de- 
pendent on.  him.  This,  it  is  justly  remark- 
ed by  Southey,  was  his  meritorious  motive 
for  that  greediness  of  gain  with  which  be 
was  reproached ; — as  if  it  were  any  reproach 
to  a  successful  author  that  he  doled  out  his 
writings  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to 
himself,  and  fixed  upon  them  as  high  a 
price  as  his  admirers  were  willing  to  pay. 
Cowper  has  made  allusion  to  some  of  these 
poiuts,  in  his  fine  delineation  of  his  old 
friend  and  school-fdlow  in  the  TabU  Taik. 

The  its^ibr,  published  almost  contem- 
poraneously with  the  DutUitt^  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  please  even  his  critics. 
Horace  Walpole  could  now  admit,  that 
ev^n  when  the  satirist  was  not  assailing  a 
Holland  or  a  Warburtoa,  the  world  were 
'transported*  with  his  works,  and  his 
numbers  were  indeed  '  like  Dryden's.' 
The  Monthly  Reviewers  sent  forth  a  frank 
eulogium;  even  the  Critical  found  it  best 
to  forget  their  ancient  grudge.  And  in  the 
admirable  qualities  not  without  reason  as- 
signed to  it,  the  Author  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  much  surpassed  by  his  next  perform- 
ance«  Ooikam. 

When  Cowper  fondly  talked,  as  it  was 
his  pleasure  and  his  pride  to  do,  of 
'  Churchill,  the  great  Churchill,  for  he  well 
'  deserved  the  name,'  it  was  proof  of  his 
taste  that  he  dwelt  with  delight  on  this 
'noble  and  beautiful  poem.'  Its  object 
was  not  clearly  comprehended  at  the  first, 
but,  as  it  proceeded,  became  evident.  It 
was  an  Idea  of  a  Pairioi  King  in  verse ; 
and  in  verse,  of  which,  with  all  its  careless- 
ness, we  hold,  with  Cowper,  that  few  exact- 
er  writers  of  his  class  have  equalled,  for 
its  *  bold  and  daring  strokes  of  fancy  ;  its 
numbers  so    hazardously  ventured   upon 
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pressed  and  yet  so  clear ;  its  coloring  so 
sparingly  laid  on  and  yet  with  such  a  beau- 
tiful effect.'  We  would  have  quoted  much, 
and  regret  that  we  can  but  quote  a  frag- 
4nent  of  one  passage.  It  is  brief  and 
unconnected,  but  part  of  a  fine  strain  uf  de- 
scriptive poetry.  The  reader's  national 
pride  will  not  intercept  his  admiration  of  • 
the  wit  of  the  line  which  precedes  the  fine 
picture  of  the  cedar ;  and  he  will  admire 
the  excellent  and  subtle  art  with  which  the 
verse  seconds  the  sense. 

*  Tlie  hedse-row  elm ;  the  pine,  of  mountain  race ; 
The  Rr,  tne  Scotch  fir,  never  out  of  place ; 
The  cedar ^  whose  top  mates  the  highest  cloudy 
Whilst  his  old  father  Lebanon  grows  proud 
Of  such  a  ehUd^  and  his  vast  body  Utd 
Out  many  a  miU^  envoys  the  filial  shade; 
The  oak,  when  living,  monarch  of  the  wood  ; 
The  English  oak,  wnicb,  dead,  commanda  the 

flood! 

9  •  •  •  • 

The  ana,  who,  travelling  in  caatem  ekiee, 
Fresh^fuU  of  strength,  just  risen  from  his  bed^ 
Though  in  Jove's  pastures  they  were  bom  and  bred^ 
With  voice  and  whip,  can  scarce  make  his  steeds 

stir, 
A«p  by  step^  up  the  perpendicular; 
Who,  at  the  hour  of  eve,  panting  for  rtat, 
Eolla  on  amoin,  and  gallopa  down  the  weat 
Ae  fast  as  Jehu,  otl*d  for  Ahab'a  ain. 
Drove  for  a  crown,  or  poatboyi  for  an  inn.' 

Gotham  was  less  successful  than  the 
more  personal  satires,  and  the  author  might 
have  felt,  as  his  'great  high  priest  of  all 
the  nine'  did,  when  he  remembered  the 
success  of  MacPUcknoe^  amid  the  evil  days' 
on  which  the  Religio  Laid  and  Hind  and 
Panther  had  fallen.  Nothing  ever  equalled 
a  satire  for  a  sale,  sail  the  old  bookseller 
Johnson  to  his  son  Samuel — a  good  swinge- 
ing satire,  'or  a  SacheverelPs  Trials 
Churchill  was  Reminded  of  it  by  his  quon- 
dam friend  Foote;  but  the  advice  need 
hardly  have  been  given.  So  timely  a  sub- 
ject came  unexpectedly  to  hand,  that  in  no 
ease  could  Churchill  have  resisted  it  Lord 
Sandwich  became  a  candidate  for  the  high 
stewardship  of  Cambridge  University.  '  I 
thank  you,'  wrote  Lord  Bath  to  Colman, 
'  for  the  C{aididaie,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  severest,  and  the  best,  of  all  Churchill's 
works.  He  has  a  ^eat  genius,  and  is  an 
excellent  poet.'  Notwithstanding  which 
praise  from  such  a  critic,  we  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  aver,  that  the  Candidate  really  is  an 
excellent  poem,  with  lines  as  fine  in  it  as 
any  from  Churchill's  hand.  Such  are  those 
wherein  the  miseries  of  evil  counsel  to  roy- 
alty are  dwelt  upon;  and  Kings  are  de- 
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darknets  thicker  than  the  shades  of  Death.* 
The  portrait  of  Lord  Sandwich  is  also  excel- 
lent, and  has  several  fine  touches;  though, 
undoubtedly,  were  we  to  compare  it  with 
that  of  Buckingham  by  Dryden,  it  might 
seem  as  a  mere  impressive  and  startling  list 
of  materials  for  satire,  beside  the  subtler 
extract  of  the  very  spirit  of  satire  itself. 
But  it  is  writing  of  a  most  rare  order. 

The  FaretoeU,  and  the  Times ^  (the  latter 
only  to  be  referred  to  as  Dryden  refers  to 
some  of  the  nameless  productions  of  Juvenal, 
tragical  provocations  tragically  revenged,) 
now  followed  in  rapid  succession ;  and  In- 
dependence, the  last  work  published  while  be 
lived,  appeared  at  the  close  of  September 
1764.  It  is  a  final  instance  of  xMr.  Tooke's 
misfortunes  in  criticism,  that  though  he  ad- 
mits this  poem  to  display  '  vigor'  in  some 
scattered  passages,  he  sets  it  down  as  '  slov- 
enly in  composition,  hacknied  in  subject, 
and  common-place  in  thought/  It  is  very 
far  from  this !  A  noble  passage  at  the  com- 
mencementy  is  worthy  of  Ben  Jonson  him- 
self, and  very  much  in  his  manner. 

*  What  is  a  Lord  ?   Doth  that  plain  simple  word 
Contain  some  magic  spell  ?    Jls  soon  at  htard^ 
Like  an  alarum  bell  on  JiTiffht's  dull  ear, 
Doth  it  strike  louder,  and  more  strong  appear 
Than  other  words?    Whether  we  will  or  no, 
Through  reason's  court  doth  it  anqaesttoo'ct  go 
£*en  on  the  mention,  and  of  course  transmit 
Notions  of  something  excellent  ? 

The  same  poem  contains  a  fall-length 
portrait  of  the  poet,  with  the  unscrupulous 
but  lifelike  mark  of  his  own  strong,  unflat- 
tering hand.  He  laughs  at  himself  as  an 
'  unlick'd '  bear ;  and  tells  us  that  Hogarth, 
*  even  envy  must  allow,'  would  draw  to  the 
life  his  awkward  foppery,  '  were  Hogarth 
living  now.'  Hogarth  uhms  '  living  now,' 
but  at  the  moment  when  the  words  were 
written,  within  view  of  his  death-bed. 
Churchill  little  knew  how  nearly  he  ap- 
proached his  own ;  and  yet,  in  the  unfin- 
ished Journey,  the  last  fragment  found 
among  his  papers,  (for  the  severe  and  mas- 
terly Dedication  to  Warburion  was  of  ear- 
lier date,)  there  was  a  strange  unconscious 
kind  of  sense  of  the  fale  that  now  impend- 
ed. The  lamentations  of  his  good-natured 
friends,  that  but  for  his  unhappy  lust  of 
publishing  so  fast,  '  he  might  have  llour- 
ish'd  twenty  years  or  more,  though  now, 
lias  I  poor  man,  100m  out  in  four y  were 
here  noticed  in  some  of  his  most  vigorous 
verse.  He  proposes  to  take  their  advice, 
but  finds  the  restraint  too  hard.  Prose  will 
run  into  verse.    '  If  cow  and  then  I  curse, 
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my  curses  chime ;  nor  can  I  pray,  nnless  I 
pray  in  rhyme.'  He  therefore  entreats  that 
they  will  once  more  be  charitable  even  to 
his  excesses,  and  read,  '  no  easy  task,  hut 
probably  the  last  that  1  shall  ask*  that  lit- 
tle poem.  He  calls  it  the  plain  anlabored 
Journey  of  a  Day ;  warns  off  all  who  resort 
to  him  for  the  stronger  stimulants ;  exhorts 
the  Muses,  in  some  of  his  happiest  satire, 
to  divert  themselves  with  his  contemporary 
poets  in  his  absence ;  bids  them  so  their 
appetite  for  laughter  feed;  and  doses  with 
the  line,  *  Fonmy  Journey  all  alone  prih 
ceed! '  The  poem  was  not  meant  to  close 
here;  but  a  Greater  Hand  interposed.  That 
line  of  mournful  significance  is  the  last  that 
was  written  by  Churchill. 

A  sudden  desire  to  see  Wilkes  look  him 
hastily  to  Boulogne  on  the  22d  of  October 
1 764.  *  Dear  Jack,  adieu  !  C.  CJ  was  the 
laconic  announcement  of  his  departure  to 
his  brother.  At  Boulogne,  on  the  29th  o^ 
October,  a  miliary  fever  seized  him,  and 
baffled  the  physicians  who  were  called  in. 
The  friends  who  surrounded  his  bed  gare 
way  to  extreme  distress :  it  was  a  naoment 
when  probably  Wilkes /e/#.*  but  Churchill 
preserved  his  composure.  He  was  de- 
scribed afterwards,  checking  their  agitated 
grief,  in  the  lines  with  which  be  had  calin- 
ly  looked  forward  to  this  eventful  time : 

'  Let  no  unworthy  sounds  ofgriefbe  kesrd* 
No  loud  laments,  not  one  unseemlv  word; 
Let  sober  triumphs  wait  npon  my  bier, 
1  won*t  forgive  that  friend  who  sheds  one  tear. 
Whether  he*s  ravished  in  lifeV  early  morn. 
Or  in  old  age  drops  like  am  ear  of  corn, 
Full  ripe  he  falls,  on  nature *s  noblest  plaa. 
Who  lives  to  reason,  and  who  dies  a  roan/ 

He  sat  up  in  his  bed  and  dictated  a  brieC 
just  will.     He  left  his  wife  an  annuity  of 
^60,  and  an  annuity  of  ^50  to  the  girl  be 
had  seduced.    He  provided  ibr  his  two 
boys.     He  left  mourning  rings  to  liord  sod 
Lady  Temple;  to  Wilkes,  Uoyd,  Cbtes, 
Walsh,  and  the  Duke  of  Qraftou ;  and  be 
desired  his  '  dear  friend^  John  Wilkess,  to 
collect  and  publish  his  works,  with  the  re- 
marks and  explanations  he  has  prepared, 
and  any  others  he  thinks  proper  to  make.' 
He  then  expressed  a  wish  to  be  remored, 
that  he  might  die  in  England ;  and  tbs  ifn- 
prudent  measures  of  his  friends,  in  com- 
pliance with  this  wish,  hastened  the  criai^ 
On  the  4th  of  November  1761^  at  Bou- 
logne, and  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age,  Charles  Churchill  breathed  his  last 

Warborlon  said  he  bad-  perished  of  a 
drunken  debauch ; — a  statement  wholly  nft- 
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true.  Actor  Davies  said  his  last  expression 
was, '  What  a  fool  I  have  been  P — a  state- 
ment contradicted  by  the  tenor  of  his  will, 
and  specially  denied  by  Wilkes.  Garrick, 
who  was  in  Paris,  wrote  to  Col  man  when 
their  common  friend  had  been  six  days 
dead :  '  Churchill,  I  hear,  is  at  the  point  of 
death  at  Boulogne.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry, 
for  him.  Such  talents,  with  prudence,  had 
commanded  the  nation.  I  have  seen  some 
extracts  I  don't  admire.'  What  is  not  to 
be  admired  in  a  satirist,  is  generally  dis- 
covered just  before  or  just  after  his  death  ; 
what  is  admired,  runs  equal  danger  of  un- 
seasonable worship.  There  was  a  sale  of 
his  books  aod  furniture,  at  which  the  most 
extravagant  prices  were  given  for  articles 
of  no  value.  A  common  steel-pen  brought 
five  pounds,  and  a  pair  of  plated  spurs  six- 
teen guineas.  The  better  to  supply,  too, 
the  demands  of  public  curiosity,  vulgar  let- 
ters were  forged  in  his  name ;  one  of  which 
was  a  iew  years  since  reproduced  for  his  in 
the  Colman  Correspondence,  A  death- bed 
scene  by  the  same  busy  scribe  (in  which 
the  dying  man  was  made  to  rave  of  his 
poor  bleeding  country,  and  of  her  true 
friend  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  Scotsmen  preying 
upon  her  vitals,  and  of  dying  the  death  of 
the  righteous)  was  also  served  up  to  edify 
the  public,  and  satisfy  their  inquiring  in- 
terest. '  Churchill  the  poet  is  dead,'  wrote 
Walpole  to  Mann  on  the  15th  November. 
^  The  meteor  blazed  scarce  four  years.  He 
is  dead,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Ministry  and 
the  Scotch,  and  to  the  grief  of  very  few  in- 
deed, I  believe;  for  such  a  friend  is  not 
only  a  dangerous  but  a  ticklish  possession.' 

There  were  friends  who  had  not  found 
him  so.  Lloyd  was  sitting  down  to  dinner 
when  the  intelligence  was  brought  to  him. 
He  was  seized  with  a  su(iden  sickness,  and 
thrust  away  his  plate  untouched.  '  I  shall 
follow  poor  Charles,'  was  all  he  said,  as  he 
went  to  the  bed  from  which  he  never  rose 
again.  Churchill's  favorite  sister,  Patty, 
said  to  have  had  no  small  share  of  his  spirit, 
sense,  and  genius,  and  who  was  at  this  time 
betrothed  to  Lloyd,  sank  next  under  the 
double  blow,  and,  in  a  few  short  weeks, 
joined,  her  brother  and  her  lover.  The  poet 
had  asked  that  none  should  mourn  for  him, 
and  here  were  two  broken  hearts  offered  up 
at  his  grave !  Other  silent  and  bitter  sor- 
rows were  also  there. 

Wilkes  professed  unassuageable  grief, 
and  sacred  intentions  to  fulfil  the  duty  as- 
signed him  in  the  will.  '  I  will  do  it  to  the 
b^t  of  my  poor  abilities.    My  life  shall  be 
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dedicated  to  it.'  '  I  am  better,'  he  exclaim- 
ed, a  fortnight  after  the  death,  '  but  cannot 
get  any  continued  sleep.  The  idea  of 
Churchill  is  ever  before  my  eyes.'  '  Still  I 
do  not  sleep,'  he  wrote  some  weeks  later; 
'Churchill  is  still  before  my  eyes.'  Other 
expressions  of  his  various  letters  run  after 
the  same  fond  fashion.  '  I  believe  I  shall 
never  get  quite  over  the  late  cruel  blow.' 
'  Many  a  sigh  and  tear  escape  me  for  the 
death  of  dear  Churchill.'  *  You  see  how 
much  I  have  at  heart  to  show  the  world 
how  I  loved  Churchill.'  '  I  am  adequate 
to  every  affliction  but  the  death  of  Church- 
ill.' '  The  loss  of  Churchill  I  shall  always 
reckon  the  most  cruel  of  all  afflictions  I 
have  suffered.'  *  I  will  soon  convince  man- 
kind that  I  know  how  to  value  such  supe- 
rior genius  and  merit.'  '  I  have  half-finish- 
ed the  projected  edition  of  dear  Churchill.' 
'  How  pleased  is  the  dear  shade  of  our  friend 
with  all  I  have  done.*  In  truth  the  dear 
shade  could  hardly  be  displeased,  for  all  he 
had  done  was  nil.  He  wrote  a  few  paltry 
notes ;  and  they  came  to  nothing.  But  a 
year  afler  the  sad  scene  at  Boulogne,  the 
Abbe  Winckelman  gave  him  an  antique 
sepulchral  urn  of  alabaster,  and  he  placed 
on  it  a  Latin  inscription  to  his  friend's  mem- 
ory ;  which  he  was  sufficiently  pleased  with 
to  transfer  to  a  Doric  column  in  the  grounds 
of  his  Isle  of  Wight  cottage,  erected  of 
materials  as  fragile  and  perishable  as  his 
own  patriotism.  '  Carolo  Churchill,  amico 
jucundo,  poetae  acri,  civi  optime  de  patri& 
merito,  P.  Johannes  Wilkes,  1765.'  Hor- 
ace has  used  the  word  acer  in  speaking  of 
himself.  Wilkes  imperfectly  understood 
its  precise  signification,  or  did  not  rightly 
understand  the  genius  of  his  friend. 

Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
request,  the  body  of  Churchill  had  been 
brought  over  from  France,  and  buried  in 
the  old  churchyard  which  once  belonged  to 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Do- 
ver. There  is  now  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
in  the  church,  and,  over  the  place  of  burial, 
a  stone  inscribed  with  his  name  and  age, 
the  date  of  his  death,  and  a  line  taken  from 
that  most  manly  and  unaffected  passage  of 
his  poetry,  in  which,  without  sorrow  or 
complaining,  he  anticipates  this  humble 
grave. 

*  Let  all  (nor  shall  resentment  flush  my  cheek) 
Who  know  roe  well,  what  they  know,  freely 

speak ; 
So  those  (the  greatest  curse  I  meet  below) 
Who  know  me  not,  may  not  pretend  to  know. 
Let  none  of  those,  who,  bless  d  with  parts  above 
My  feeble. genius,  still  I  dare  to  love, 
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Doing  moro  mischief  than  a  thonaand  foeWj 
Poathumoaa  nonsense  to  the  world  expose, 
And  call  it  mine  :  for  mine,  though  never  known, 
Or  which,  if  mine,  I  living  blush'd  to  own. 
Know  all  the  world,  no  greedy  heir  shall  find. 
Die  when  I  will,  one  couplet  lefl  behind. 
Let  none  of  those  whom  I  deapise,  though  great, 
Pretending  friendship  to  give  malice  weight. 
Publish  my  life.     Let  no  false  sneaking  Peer 
(Some  such  there  are),  to  win  the  public  ear, 
Hand  me  to  shame,  with  some  vile  anecdote, 
Nor  souUgaird  Bishop  damn  roe  with  a  note. 
Let  one  poor  sprig  of  bay  around  my  head 
Bloom  whilst  I  live,  and  point  me  out  when 

dead : 
Let    it    (may  Heaven,    indulgent,    grant    that 

prayer !) 
Be  planted  on  my  grave,  nor  wither  there  : 
And  when,  on  travel  bound,. som'*  rhyming  guest 
Roams  through  the  churchyard  whilst  his  dinner's 

drest. 
Let  it  hold  up  this  comment  to  his  eyes. 
Life  to  the  Inst  enjoy 'd.  Here  Churchill  lies : 
Whilst  (oh  what  joy  the  pleasing  flattery  gives  !) 
Reading  my  works,  he  cries,  Here  Churchill 

five««.' 

On  'travel  bound/  a  'rhyming  guest' 
stood  at  the  grave  in  the  Dover  churchyard, 
iifly  years  after  this  pathetic  aspiration.  He, 
too,  had  lived  in  defiance  of  the  world's 
opinions;  had  written  the  most  masterly 
satires;  had  achieved  a  popularity  unat- 
tained  by  any  English  poet  since  the  grave 
at  which  he  stood  received  its  inhabitant ; 
like  him,  was  now  leaving  his  native  coun- 
try in  early  manhood,  to  be  brought  back 
dead :  and  the  moral  to  which  he  shaped 
his  thoughts,  was  on  '  the  Glory  and  the 
Nothing  of  a  Name.'  But  a  Name  is  not 
an  illusion,  when  it  has  been  won  by  any 
strenuous  exertion  either  of  thotigbt  or  ac- 
tion in  an  honest  purpose.  Time's  purga- 
torial fire  may  weaken  the  strength  of  the 
characters  it  is  written  in,  but  if  eats  out 
of  tbem  also  their  mistakes  and  vices;  and 
BvRON  might  have  had  greater  hope  for  the 
living,  and  less  pity  for  the  dead,  at  the 
grave  of  Charles  Churchill. 
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From  the  Athonvan. 

Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition  during  the  Years  183S,  1899, 
1840,  1841,  1842.  By  C.  Wilkes,  U.  S. 
N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition,  M. 
A.  Ph.  S.,  &c.,  5  vols.  Wiley  ^  Put- 
nam. 

Op  this  elaborate  and  important  official 
work  only  the  first  volume  has  as  yet  reach- 
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ed  us.  It  is  expedient,  perhaps,  to  refer 
the  reader  to  a  previous  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Expedition  to  which  it  relates, 
in  the  Athen,  No.  782.  Our  present  no- 
tice can  only  be  a  hasty  view  of  the  gener- 
al  contents  of  the  book.  The  Expedition 
is  significant,  as  being  the  first,  and,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  only  one  fitted  oot  bj 
America  for  scientific  objects.  The  get- 
ting it  up  was,  doubtless,  as  its  Commander 
asserts,  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty.  Tbe 
details,  however,  of  the  outfit  belong  rather 
to  national  vanity  than  to  historical  ulilitj. 
We  must  consider  the  squadron  provided, 
all  the  materiel  arranged,  all  the  eargo 
stowed  away,  all  hands  on  board,  and  the 
Commander  in  full  po^ession  of  bis  in- 
structions to  proceed.  Of  the  corps  scitm^ 
tifique  we  will,  however,  render  the  names 
of  the  members  : — Mr.  Hale,  philologist ; 
Mr.  Pickering,  Mr.  Peale,  naturalists ;  Mr 
Couthoy,  conchologist ;  Mr.  Dana,  mineral- 
ogist; Mr.  Rich,  botanist;  Mr.  Drajton, 
IVIr.  Agate,  draughtsmen;  Mr.  Brackens- 
ridge,  horticulturist.  The  list  of  officers 
and  men  is  too  long  for  honorable  mention. 
We  must  in  this  imitate  the  epic  poets;  oor 
'Iliad'  can  only  name  the  leading  heroes, 
and  these  with  us  are  necessarily  the  fo- 
vans  of  the  enterprise,  enoagh  that  the 
others  are  enrolled  in  the  chronicle  to 
which  we  are  indebted. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1838,  instruc- 
tions were  received ;  and  on  the  18th,  the 
signal  for  sailing  was  made.  Much  enthu- 
siasm and  anxiety  naturally  prevailed. 
Their  course  was  towards  Madeira,  keep* 
ing  the  direction  of  tbe  Qulf  stream.  Har- 
ing  touched  at  Madeira,  they  stood  to  the 
southward,  intending  to  pass  over  the  locali- 
ties were  shoals  were  supposed  to  exist : — 

'^The  morning  after  oor  departure  from 
Madeira  it  was  reported  to  me  at  daylight 
that  the  squadron  were  not  \n  sight ;  as  we 
had  been  making  rapid  progress  throughoat 
the  night,  I  concluded  that  we  had  ootran  the 

Xidron,  and  hove  to  for  them  to  eoroe  np. 
ut  eight  o'clock  they  were  discovered* 
On  joining,  I  was  informed  by  Captain  Hud- 
son that  they  had  been  becalmed  for  several 
hours,  although  we  were  near  each  other 
when  the  breeze  sprang  up.  These  veins  of 
wind  are  fVequent  in  this  part  of  the  ocean.** 

At  length,  they  reach  the  island  of  St. 
Jago,  which — 

"  Presents  a  very  different  appearance  from 
Madeira,  particularly  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  it,  though  its  formation  is  known  to  be  simi« 
lar.    There  are  many  high  peaks  and  msoo- 
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tains  in  its  centre,  which  afford  a  fine  back- 
groond  for  the  barren  and  uninteresting  coast 
scenery.  The  time  of  our  arrival  was  just 
after  the  rainy  season,  the  island  consequently 

S resented  a  more  verdant  appearance  than  it 
oes  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Our  Con- 
sul, F.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  came  on  board  and 
made  us  welcome  to  ail  the  island  afforded. 
An  officer  was  despatched  to  call  upon  his 
excellency  the  governor,  to  report  our  arrival, 
who  proved  to  be  a  black  man.  Knowing  that 
the  regulations  required  permission  for  vessels 
to  depart,  the  request  was  made  during  the 
interview,  which  he  readily  granted  at  an^ 
hour  we  chose.  The  town  of  Porto'  Praya  is 
prettily  situated  on  an  elevated  piece  of  table 
land,  and  looked  well  from  the  anchorage. 
The  bay  is  an  open  one,  but  is  not  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  winds.  There  is  generally  a 
swell  settlor  m,  which  makes  the  landing  un^ 
pleasant  and  difficult  The  only  landing-place 
is  a  small  rock,  some  distance  from  the  town, 
and  under  a  high  bank,  on  which  there  is,  or 
rather  was,  a  fortification,  for  it  is  now  entirely 
gone  to  decay.  It  commands  the  bay,  and  is 
situated  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  horizontal  stratification  of  the  red  and 
yellow-colored  sandstone  shows  most  eonspio^ 
aously  in  this  cliff,  and  forms  one  of  the  roost 
remarkable  objects  on  this  pcurt  of  the  island. 
It  is  of  tertiary  formation,  and  contains  many 
fossils.  I  regretted  extremely  that  my  time 
did  not  permit  me  to  make  a  longer  stay,  as 
we  lefl  the  island  under  the  impression  that 
there  is  much  here  to  be  found  that  is  new  in 
the  various  departments  of  natural  history. 
Between  this  bluff  and  the  town  is  an  ex- 
tensive valley,  in  which  are  many  date-palms, 
oocoa-nutSj'and  a  species  of  aloe.  On  landing, 
a  stranger  is  immediately  surrounded  by  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants,  with  fruit,  vegetables, 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  monkeys,  all  pressing 
him  with  bargains,  and  willing  to  take  any 
^ing  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  their  custom- 
ers. Many  of  them  continue  to  folio  w  until  they 
meet  with  some  new  customer.  The  soil, 
rocks,  and  every  thing  around  on  the  surface, 
show  unequivocal  marks  of  volcanic  origin. 
The  rock  above  the  tertiary  formation  is  a 
thick  bed  of  cellular  lava,  with  fragments  of 
the  same  strewn  in  every  direction  over  it  A 
thin  and  poor  soil  gives  but  little  sustenance 
to  a  light  tierbage.  Gbats  and  asses  are  found 
in  great  numbers  grazing  upon  it  The  letigth 
of  our  visit  did  not  permit  us  to  make  much  ex- 
amination, yet  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
was  unequivocally  African.  The  walk  fVom  the 
landing  to  the  town  is  exceedingly  fatiguing, 
and  the  road  deep  with  sand.  The  first  view  of 
the  town  on  entering  it  is  any  thing  but  strik- 
ing, and  all  the  ideas  formed  in  its  favor  are 
soon  dispelled.  The  houses  are  whitewashed, 
and  in  general  appearance  resemble  those  in- 
habited by  the  lower  orders  in  Madeira,  but 
they  are  much  inferior  even  to  them.  The 
north-east  part  of  the  town  is  composed  of 
rough  stone  houses,  covered  with  palm  leaves. 
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The  streets  are  wide,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
large  public  square,  the  middle  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  small  wooden  monument  said  to 
be  emblematical  of  royalty !  A  chapel,  jail, 
and  barracks  constitute  the  nrincipal  puolic 
buildings.  The  fort,  which  flanks  the  town, 
is  almost  entirely  in  decay.  This  is  the  case 
with  almost  every  thing  we  saw  here:  the 
place  is,  indeed,  little  better  than  an  African 
town.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  one  story 
high,  partly  thatched,  and  others  tiled.  Their 
interior  presents  only  a  few  articles  of  absolute 
necessi^.  Of  com/ort  and  cleanliness,  in  our 
sense  or  the  words,  they  have  do  idea.  The 
houses  and  streets  are  filthy  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  both  of  them,  pigs,  fowls^  and  monkeys 
appear  to  claim,  and  really  possess,  equal 
rignts  with  the  occupants  and  owner.  The 
population  is  made  up  of  an  intermixture  of 
descendants  from  the  Ponuguese,  natives,  and 
Negroes  from  the  adjacent  coast  The  Neffro 
race  seems  to  predominate,  woolly  hair,  Bat 
noses^and  thick  lips  being  most  fre(}uently  met 
with.  The  number  of  inhabitants  m  St  Jago 
is  about  thirty  thousand.  Porto  Praya  eon- 
tains  two  thousand  three  hundred,  of  which 
number  one  hundred  are  native  Portuguese. 
The  language  spoken,  is  a  jargon  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  the  Portuguese  and  Negro  dialeeta. 
Most  of  the  blacks  speak  their  native  tongue. 
Mr.  Hale,  our  philologist,  obtained  here  a  vo- 
cabulary of  tne  Mandingo  language,  and 
found  it  to  agree  with  that  given  by  Mungo 
Park. 

^  The  officers  of  this  garrison  were,  like  the 
governor,  all  black.  The  latter  made  a  bril- 
liant appearance,  dressed  in  a  military  frock 
coat  red  sash,  two  large  silver  epaulettes,  and 
a  military  cross  on  his  breast  He  was  quite 
good-looking,  although  extremely  corpulent, 
and  speaks  both  French  and  Spanish  well.  He 
was  very  civil  and  attentive.  Fruit,  bread, 
cheese,  and  wines  were  handed  about  Some 
of  the  wine  was  made  on  the  island  of  Foso^ 
and  resembled  the  light  Italian  wines.  Toe 
cheese  also  was  made  here  from  goat's  milk, 
and  resembled  the  Spanish  cheese.  After  do- 
ing ample  justice  to  his  excellency's  good  fare, 
we  proceeded  to  view  the  lions  of  the  place. 
The  first  and  greatest  of  these  is  the  fountain, 
or  common  watering  place  of  the  town,  above 
half  a  mile  distant  by  the  path,  in  a  valley  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  and  almost  immediately 
under  it  The  fountain  is  surrounded  by  a 
variety  of  tropical  trees,  consisting  of  dates^ 
cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  papayas,  sugar-cane, 
and  tamarinds,  with  grapes,  oranges,  limes, 
dbc,  dbc,  and  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  surrounding  lands,  maybe  termed  ao 
enchanting  spot ;  but  what  adds  peculiarly  to 
its  efiect  on  a  stranger,  is  the  novelty  of  the 
objects  that  are  brought  together.  Over  the 
spring  is  a  thatched  roof,  and  round  about  it  a 
group  of  the  most  remarkable  objecti  in  human 
shape  that  can  well  be  conceived.  Onone 
side  blind  beggars,  dirty  soldiers,  and  naked 
children ;  on  another,  lepers,  boys  with  monk- 
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eys,  others  with  fowls,  half-dressed  women, 
asses  not  higger  than  sheep,  and  hogs  of  a 
mammoth  breed ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  with 
cutaneous  disorders,  d^c,  &c.,  that  were  under- 
going^ ablution.    All  conspired  to  form  a  scene 
peculiar,  I  should  think,  to  this  semi- African 
population.    Here  sailors  watering  and  wash- 
mg,  chatting,  talking  and  laughing;  there  a 
group   of  ^foT  nienie^  natives  of  all  sizes, 
shapes,  and  colors,  half  clothed,  with  turbaned 
heads,  and  handkerchiefs,  of  many  and  gay 
colors,  tied  on  after  a  different  fashion  from 
what  we  had  been  accustomed  to,  the  shawls 
being  reversed,  their  ends  hanging  down  be- 
hind instead  of  before,  completely  covering  the 
breast,  and  one-fourth  of  the  face.     What  por- 
tion of  this  group  had  honored  the  place  in  con- 
sequence of  our  visit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
jecture; all  were  eager,  however,  to  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  meeting,  particularly  the  beg- 
gars, who  are  equally  pertinacious  with  those 
found  elsewhere,  and  are  certainly  great  objects 
of  commiseration.    This  well  barely  supplies 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  and  shipping,  and 
they  are  now  about  building  a  reservoir.   The 
whole  of  the  stone  for  it  was  ]>repared  in  Por- 
tugal, and  made  ready  for  putting  up.    It  is  to 
be  made  of  marble.    The  water  for  its  supply 
is  brought  two  miles  in  iron  pipes.    It  is  said 
that  it  will  cost  130,000  dollars,  and  is  the  only 
improvement  that  has  been   undertaken  by 
government  for  many  a  year.    A  market  is 
held  daily  in  the  morning  when  any  vessels 
are  in  port.    The  square  in  which  it  is  held  is 
quite  a  large  one,  with  a  cross  in  its  centre. 
The  market  is  not  of  much  extent,  but  a  great 
variety  of  tropical  fruits,  of  the  kinds  before 
enumerated,  are   exposed  for  sale  in  small 
quantities,  as  well  as  vegetables.    These  con- 
sist -of   cabbagjl.  leaves,    beans,   pumpkins, 
squashes,  com,  potatoes,  yams,  mandioca,  &>c. 
All  these  were  spread  out  on  the  large  leaves 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.    No  kind  of  meat  was 
for  sale.    The  only  articles  of  this  description 
were  chickens  four  or  five  days  old,  tied  up  in 
bunches,  and  some  eggs.    In  order  to  obtain 
beef,  it  is  necessary  to  buy  the  cattle  at  the 
cattle-yard,  where,  on  previous  notice  being 
given,  you  may  choose  those  that  suit  for 
slaughter.    They  are  in  general  of  small  size, 
and  dark-colored.    Those  we  saw  were  from 
the  interior  of  the  island,  where  they  are  said 
to  thrive  well.    The  morninff  drill  of  the  re- 
cruits  which  was  witnessed,  was  amusing. 
They  were  cleanly  dressed,  but  the  rattan  was 
freely  used  by  the  sergeant,  and  what  seemed 
eharacteristic  or  in  keeping  with  appearances 
around,  the  sergeant  during  the  drill  ordered 
one  of  his  men  from  the  ranks,  to  bring  him 
some  fire  to  liffht  his  cigar !     No  trades  were 
observed,  and  but  one  small  carpenter's  shop. 
A  few  shops  were  supplied  with  cotton,  hard- 
ware, Ac.    There  were  likewise  a  number  of 
little  wine-shops,  where  they  also  sold  fruit, 
which  they  usually  have  in  great  plenty,  but 
all  their  crops  depend  much  upon  the  rains, 
and  the  inhabitants  have  also  become  indiffer* 
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ent  or  careless  about  raising  more  than  for 
their  own  supplV)  from  the  heavy  exactions  of 
government  made  upon  every  thing  thai  is  cul- 
tivated. The  demand  (or  shipping  has  of  late 
years  very  much  decreased.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  supplies  and  comforts  on  bo«ird  of 
vessels  on  long  voyages,  now  make  it  unne- 
cessary to  touch  in  port,  as  was  formerly 
deemed  unavoidable." 

On  the  23rd  of  Novetnber  they  stood  ibr 
the  raasnificent  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  evil  of  slavery  is  thus  depicted  : — 

"  The  slave  population  is  stated  at  five  times 
the  number  of  that  of  the  whites,  and  notwith- 
standing the  existing  danger  of  maritime  cap- 
ture, the  supply  still  seems  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. Although  many  slavers  are  taken  hy 
the  English  cruisers,  brought  in  and  tried  by 
the  mixed  commission,  agreeably  to  treaty,  yet 
means  are  found  to  introduce  the  slaves.  Two 
slavers  wero  lying  in  charge  of  the  English 
squadron  while  we  were  there.  On  board  of 
them,  though  quite  small  vessels,  were  two 
and  three  hundred  negroes.  It  is  diflicult  to 
imagine  more  emaciated,  miserable,  and  beasts 
ly  looking  creatures,  and  it  is  not  a  little  sor- 

E rising  that  they  should  be  kept  thus  confined 
y  those  who  affect  to  establish  their  freedom 
and  ameliorate  their  condition.  These  vessels 
it  is  understood  had  obtained  their  victims  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Slaves  are  almost 
the  only  carriers  of  burdens  in  Rio  Janeirow 
They  go  almost  naked,  and  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  They  appear  to  work  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  go  together  in  gangs,  with  a  hnd- 
er  who  carries  a  rattle  made  of  tin,  and  filled 
with  stones  (similar  to  a  child's  rattle).  With 
this  he  keeps  time,  causing  them  all  to  move 
on  a  dog-trot  Each  one  joins  in  the  monoto- 
nous chorus,  the  notes  seldom  varying  above 
a  third  from  the  key.  The  words  they  nae 
are  frequently  relative  to  their  own  oountry ; 
sometimes  to  what  they  heard  from  their  roae* 
ter,  as  they  started  with  their  load,  bat  the 
sound  is  the  same.  The  coffee-carriers  go  aloo^ 
in  large  gangs  of  twenty  or  thirty,  singing. 
One  half  take  the  air,  with  one  or  two  keeping* 
up  a  kind  of  a  hum  on  the  common  chord,  and 
the  remainder  finish  the  bar.  These  slaves 
are  required  by  their  masters  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tain sum,  according  to  their  ability,  say  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  dav,  and  to  pay  it 
every  evening.  The  surplus  oelongs  to  them- 
selves. In  default  of  gaining  the  required 
sum,  castigation  is  always  inflicted.  It  is  said 
that  the  liberated  negroes  who  own  slaves  are 
particularly  severe  and  cruel.  The  usual  load 
carried  is  about  two  hundred  pounds  we^^ 
Mr.  Hale,  our  philologist,  found  here  a  field  of 
some  extent  in  his  department,  through  the 
slave  population ;  and  it  afforded  more  oppoiw 
turflties  tor  its  investigation  than  would  at  nrvt 
appear  probable.  Vast  nu  mbers  of  slaves  have 
been,  and  are  still  imported  annually  into  this 
market ;  and  as  very  many  of  the  same  natioo 
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or  tribe  assoeiate  together,  they  retain  their 
own  lan^afire,  even  after  they  have  been  in 
the  country  for  some  years.  It  may  be  seen 
by  the  most  cursory  examination  that  they  are 
marked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  to  distin- 
guish their  different  races.  Some  have  little 
of  the  distinctive  negro  character,  and  others 
more  of  it  than  any  human  beings  we  have 
seen." 

We  much  regret  that  we  cHonot  give  our 
readers  the  advantage  of  the  information 
obtained  by  Mr.  Hall  concerning  these 
races  and  their  types.  Mr.  Agate's  por- 
traits of  them  are  very  characteristic,  and 
this  part  of  the  volume  is  interesting  and 
valuable : — 

"All  these  Macks  are  from  different  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  having  been  hostile  tribes,  re- 
tain much  of  their  antipathy  to  each  other. 
In  general  they  are  kindl]^  treated,  and  be- 
come' firmly  attached  to  their  masters ;  more, 
however,  from  a  clannish  feeling  than  from 
gratitude,  of  which  virtue  they  seem  to  possess 
Uttle.  They  are  baptized  by  their  owners,  as 
soon  as  purchased,  and  in  the  cities  attend 
mass  regularly,  and  go  to  confession,  but  they 
are  never  thought  to  become  entirely  civilized. 
Those  who  receive  their  freedom  in  reward  for 
faithful  services,  or  purchase  it,  conduct  them- 
selves well ;  their  descendants  are  much  supe- 
rior in  point  of  intelligence.  Many  of  them  own 
slaves,  and  prove  much  more  severe  masters 
than  the  whites.  Male  slaves  are  put  to  any 
trade  or  craft  they  may  desire.  Females  are 
for  the  most  part  employed  as  mantua-makers, 
and  almost  all  the  nnery  worn  by  the  higher 
circles  at  public /^tfs  is  made  by  slaves.  In- 
deed, many  masters  and  mistresses  are  de- 
Sendent  on  the  labor  of  their  slaves  for  their 
aily  support  There  are  some  blacks  who 
are  priests,  and  others  officers  in  the  army ; 
indeed,  some  of  the  deputies  would  not  pass 
for  white  men  elsewhere." 

The  next  extract  we  shall  give  is  a  de- 
seription  of  some  Patagonians  : — 

"  The  party  of  natives  were  seventeen  in 
number,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  were 
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whole  appearance,  together  with  theii'  inflam- 
ed and  sore  eyes,  was  filthy  and  disgusting. 
They  were  thought  by  the  officers  more  near- 
ly to  approach  to  the  Patagonians  than  any 
other  natives,  and  were  supposed  to  be  a 
small  tribe  who  visit  this  part  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  in  the  summer  months ;  they  were  en- 
tirely different  from  the  Petcherais,  whom  we 
afterwards  saw  at  Orange  Harbor.  None  of 
their  women  or  children  were  seen,  but  they 
were  thought  to  be  not  far  distant  in  the 
wood,  as  thev  objected  to  any  of  our  people 
going  towaras  it,  and  showed  much  alarm 
when  guns  were  pointed  in  that  direction. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  fire- 
arms, which  they  called  eu,  or  spirit ;  and  kai- 
eu,  which  they  frequently  uttered  with  ges- 
tures, was  thought  to  indicate  their  Great 
Spirit,  or  God.  They  had  little  apparent  cu- 
riosity, and  nothing  seemed  to  attract  or  cause 
them  surprise;  their  principal  characteristic 
seemed  to  be  jealousy.  Though  they  are  a 
simple  race,  they  are  not  wanting  in  cunning ; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  their  bows  and 
arrows  in  trade,  whicn  they  however  did  afler 
asking  permission  from  their  chief;  this  was 
always  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  before 
closing  a  bargain.  They  have  had  communi- 
cation frequently  before  with  Europeans; 
pieces  of  many  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture were  seen  in  their  oossession,  such  as  ^lass- 
beads,  d^c?  They  rerused  tobacco,  whiskey, 
bread,  or  meat,  and  were  only  desirous  of  get- 
ting old  iron,  nails,  and  pieces  of  hoop-iron. 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  fish  ana  shell- 
fish. Their  fishing  apparatus  is  made  of  the 
dorsal  fin  of  a  fish,  tied  to  a  thin  slip  of  whale- 
bone, in  the  fbrm  of  a  barb ;  this  serves  as  a 
good  hook,  and  with  it  they  obtain  a  supply  of 
this  food.  Their  arms  consist  altogether  of 
bows  and  arrows.  The  natives  had  the  com- 
mon dog,  which  they  seemed  to  prize  much." 

The  portraiture  of  the  Petcherai  Indians 
is  less  favorable. 

"  They  were  entirely  naked,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  piece  of  seal-skin,  only  suffi- 
cient to  cover  one  shoulder,  and  which  is  gen- 
erally worn  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind 


above  the  European  height.    The  chief,  who  blows,  affording  them  little  shelter  against  its 


was  the  oldest  man  among  them,  was  under 
fiHy  years  of  age,  and  of  comparatively  low 
stature;  his  son  was  one  of  the  tallest,  and 
above  six  feet  in  height  They  had  good  fig- 
ures and  pleasant-looking  countenances,  low 
foreheads  and  high  cheek-bones,  with  broad 
faces,  the  lower  part  projecting ;  their  hair  was 
coarse  and  cut  snort  on  the  crown,  leaving  a 
narrow  border  of  hair  hanging  down;  over 
this  thev  wore  a  kind  of  cap  or  band  of  skin 
or  woollen  yarn.  The  front  teeth  of  all  of  them 
were  very  much  worn,  moi^  apparent,  how- 
ever, in  the  old  than  in  the  young.  On  one 
foot  they  wore  a  rude  ekin  sandal ;  many  of 


piercing  influence.  They  were  not  more  than 
Rve  feet  high,  of  a  light  copper  color,  which  is 
much  concealed  by  smut  and  dirt,  particularly 
on  their  face&  which  they  mark  vertically  witn 
charcoal.  Tney  have  short  faces,  narrow 
foreheads,  and  high  cheek-bones.  Their  eyes 
are  small  and  unusually  black,  the  upper  eye- 
lids in  the  inner  comer  are  overlapping  the 
under  one,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Chinese.  Their  nose  is  broad 
and  flat,  with  wide  spread  nostrils;  mouth 
large,  teeth  white,  laree,  and  re^lar.  The 
hair  is  long,  lank,  and  black,  hanging  over  the 
face,  and  is  covered  with  white  ashes,  which 


them  had  their  faces  painted  in  red  and  black  I  fives  them  a  hideous  appearance.    The  whole 
stripes,   with  clay,  soot,  and  ashes.    Their  |  mce  is  compressed.    Tneir  bodies  are  remark- 


su 
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able  from  the  ereat  development  of  the  chest,!  hot  is  a  corneal  pile  of  shells  opposite  the  door, 
shoulders,  and  vertebral  eolumn ;  their  arms  I  nearly  as  large  as  the  hut  itself.    Their  occa- 


are  long,  and  out  of  proportion :  their  le^ 
small  and  ilUmade.    There  ia  in  fact  little  dif- 
ference between  the  size  of  the  ankle  and  leg; 
and  when  standing,  the  skin  at  the  knee  hangs 
in  a  large  loose  fold.    In  some,  the  muscles  of 
the  leg  appear  almost  wanting,  and  possess 
very  little  strength.    This  want  of  develop- 
ment in  the  muscles  of  the  legs  is  owing  to 
their  constant  sitting  posture,  both  in  their 
huts  and  canoes.    Their  skin  is  sensibly  cold- 
er  than  ours.    It  is  impossible  to  fancy  any 
thing  in  human  nature  more  filthy.    They  are 
an  iU-shapen  and  ugly  race.    They  have  little 
or  no  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  articles, 
even  of  those  that  one  would  suppose  were  of 
the  utmost  use  to  them,  such  as  iron  and  glass- 
ware.   A  glass  bottle  broken  into  pieces  is 
valued  as  much  as  a  knife.    Red  flannel,  torn 
into  strips,  pleases  them  more  than  in  the  piece ; 
they  wound  it  around  their  heads,  as  a  kmd  of 
turban,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  their  satisfac^ 
tion  at  this  small  acquisition.    The  children 
were  quite  small,  and  nestled  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe  on  some  dry  grass.    The  woman 
and  eldest  boy  paddled  the  canoe,  the  man  be- 
ing employed  to  bail  out  the  water  and  attend 
to  the  nre,  which  is  always  carried  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe,  on  a  few  stones  and  some 
ashes,  which  the  water  surrounds.    Their  ca- 
noes are  constructed  of  bark,  are  very  frail, 
and  sewed  with  shreds  of  whalebone,  sealskin, 
and  twigs.    They  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and 
are  kept  in  shape  as  well  as  strengthened  by  a 
number  of  stretchers  lashed  to  the  ffunwale. 
These  Indians  seldom  venture  outside  of  the 
kelp,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  poll  themselves 
along ;  and  their  paddles  are  so  small  as  to  be 
of  little  use  in  propelling  their  eanoes,  unless 
it  is  calm.    Some  of  the  officers  thought  they 
recognized  a  party  on  the  Hermit  Islands  that 
had  been  on  board  ship  at  Orange  Harbor. 
If  this  was  the  case,  they  must  have  ventured 
across  the  Bay  of  Nassau,  a  distance  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles.    This,  if  correct,  would 
go  to  prove  that  there  is  more  intercourse 
among  them  than  their  frail  barks  would  lead 
one  to  expect    Their  huts  are  generally  found 
built  close  to  the  shore,  at  the  head  of  some 
small  bay,  in  a  secluded  spot,  and  sheltered 
.from  the  prevailing  winds.    Tbev  are  built  of 
boughs  or  small  trees,  stuck  in  tne  earth,  and 
brought  together  at  the  top,  where  they  are 
firmlv   bound   by  bark,   sedge,   and    twigs 
Smaller  branches  are  then  interlaced,  forming 
a  tolerably  compact  wicker-work,  and  on  this 
grass,  turf,  and  bark  are  laid,  making  the  hut 
quite  warm,  and  impervious  to  the  wind  and 
snow,  though  not  quite  so  to  the  rain.  The  usu- 
al dimensions  of  these  hots  are  seven  or  eight 
ieet  in  diameter,  and  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
height    Thejr  nave  an  oval  hole  to  creep  in 
at    The  fire  is  built  in  a  small  excavation  in 
the  middle  of  the  hut    The  floor  is  of  clay, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  well 
kneaded.      The  usual  accompaniment  of  a 


pancy  of  a  hut  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  sap- 
ply  of  shell-fish,  consisting  of  muscles  and  lim- 
petB  in  the  neighborhood.  These  natives  are 
never  seen  but  in  their  huts  or  canoes.  The  im- 
pediments to  their  communication  by  land  are 

great,  growingoot  of  themoontainoosand  rocky 
character  of  the  coontry,  intersected  with  inlets 
deep  and  impassable,  and  in  most  places 
bounded  by  abrupt  precipices,  together  with  a 
soil  which  may  be  termed  a  (juagmire,  oo 
which  it  is  difficult  to  walk.  This  prevails  oo 
the  hills  as  well  as  in  the  plains  and  valley 
The  impenetrable  nature  of  the  forest,  with 
the  dense  undergrowtti  of  thorny  bushes,  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  them  to  overcome  or  con- 
tend with  these  difficulties.  They  appear  to 
live  in  families,  and  not  in  tribes,  and  do  not 
seem  to  acknowledge  any  chid*.  On  the  11th 
of  March  three  bark  canoes  arrived,  contain- 
ing four  men,  four  women,  and  a  girl  aboat 
sixteen  years  old,  four  little  boys  and  Ibor  in- 
fants, one  of  the  latter  about  a  week  old,  and 
quite  naked.  The  thermometer  was  at  460 
Fahrenheit  They  had  rune  weapons,  viz., 
slings  to  throw  stones,  three  rode  spears,  point- 
ed at  the  end  with  bone,  and  notched  on  one 
side  with  barbed  teeth.  With  this  they  catch 
their  fish,  which  are  in  great  qoantitiea  among 
the  kelp.  Two  of  the  natives  were  induced 
to  come  on  board,  after  they  had  been  along- 
side for  upwards  of  an  hoor,  and  received 
many  presents,  for  which  they  gave  their 
spears,  a  dog,  and  some  of  their  rode  native 
trinkets.  Tbejr  did  not  show  or  express  anr- 
prise  at  any  thing  on  board,  except  when  aee- 
ing  one  of  the  carpenters  engagea  in  boring  a 
hole  with  a  screw-auger  through  a  plank, 
which  would  have  been  a  lon^  task  for  them. 
They  were  very  talkative,  smiling  when  spok- 
en to,  and  of\en  bursting  into  loud  laughter, 
but  instantly  settling  into  their  natural  serious 
and  sober  cast  They  were  found  to  be  great 
mimics,  both  in  ffesture  and  sound,  and  would 
repeat  any  word  in  our  language,  with  great 
correctness  of  pronunciation.  Their  imitations 
of  sounds  were  truly  astonishing.  One  of 
them  ascended  and  descended  the  octave  per- 
fectly, following  the  sounds  of  the  violin  cor- 
rectly. It  was  then  found  he  could  sound  the 
common  chords,  and  follow  throogh  the  semi- 
tone scale,  with  scarcely  an  error.  They 
have  all  musical  voices,  speaking  in  the  note  Q 
sharp,  ending  with  the  semitone  A,  when  ask- 
ing for  presents,  and  were  continoally  singing^ 

Tah  BUM  MOO  nah         Tab  mum  leoo  mJi. 

Their  mimicry  became  anno;^ing,  and  preclod- 
ed  oor  getting  at  anv  of  iheir  words  or  ideas. 
It  not  only  extended  to  words  or  sounds,  but 
actions  also,  and  was  at  times  truly  ridiculous. 
The  usunl  manner  of  interrogating  for  names 
was  quite  unsuccessful.  On  pointing  to  the 
nose,  for  instance,  they  did  the  same.  Any 
thing  they  saw  done  thev  would  mimic,  and 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  accuracy. 
On  these  canoes  approaching  the  sbip^  the 
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principal  one  of  the  family,  or  chief,  standing  |  siffne,  hints,  nor  shoots  could  correct  her  mis- 
op  in  his  canoe,  made  a  harangue.  He  spoke  |  take.  Her  feet  were  thrust  through  the 
in  G  natural,  and  did  not  vary  his  voice 
more  than  a  semitone.  The  pitch  of  the 
voice  of  the  female  is  an  octave  higher.  Al- 
though they  have  been  heard  to  shout  quite 
loud,  yet  they  cannot  endure  a  noise.  'When 
the  drum  heat,  or  a  gun  was  fired,  they  in- 
variably stopped  their  ears.  They  alwajrs 
speak  to  eacn  other  in  a  whisper.  Their 
cautious  manner  and  movements  prove  them 
to  be  a  timid  race.  The  men  are  exceedingly 
jealous  of  their  women,  and  will  not  allow 
any  one,  if  thev  can  help  it,  to  enter  their 
huts,  particularly  boys.  * 
^  The  women  were  never  suffered  to  come 
board.     They  appeared  modest  in  the 
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nresence  of  strangers'.    They   never   move 
trom  a  sitting  posture,  or  rather  squat,  with 
their  knees  close  together,  reaching  to  their 
chin,    their    feet   in   contact,   and   touching 
the   lower  part  of  the  bodv.    They  are  ex- 
tremely ugly.    Their  hands  and  feet  were 
small  and  well  shaped,  and  iVom  appearance 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  do  any  hard  work. 
They  appear  very  fond  and  seem  careAil  of 
their  young  children,  though  on  several  oc- 
casions they  offered  them  for  sale  for  a  trifle. 
They  have  their  faces  smutted  all  over,  and 
it  was  thought  from  the  hideous  appearance 
of  the  females,  produced  in  part  by  their  be- 
ing painted  and  smutted,  that  they  had  been 
disfigured  by  the   men   previous  to  coming 
alongside.    It  was  remarked  that  when  one  of 
them  saw  herself  in  a  looking-glass,  she  burst 
into  tears,  as  Jack  thought  from  pure  mortifi- 
cation.   The  men  are  employed  in  building  the 
huts,  obtaining  food,  and  providing  for  their 
other  wants.    The  women  were  generally  seen 
paddling  their  canoes.    When  this  party  of 
natives  led  the  ship  and  reached  the  shore, 
the  women  remained  in  their  canoes,  and  the 
men   began  building  their  temporary  huts; 
the  little  children  were  seen  capering  quite 
naked  on  the  beach,  although  the  thermome- 
ter was  at  40°.    On  the  hut  being  finished, 
which   occupied   about    an   hour,   the    wo- 
men went  on   shore  to   take  possession   of 
it     They  all  seemed  quite  happy  and  con- 
tented,   before  they  led  the  ship,  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  dressed  in  old  clothes,  that 
had  been  given  to  them  by  the  ofiicers  and 
meo,  who  all  showed  themselves  extremely 
anxious  'to  make  them  comfortable.'     This 
gave  rise  to  much  merriment,  as  Jack  was 
not  disposed  to  allow  any  difficulties  to  inter- 
fere in  Uie  fitting.    If  the  jackets  proved  too 
tk^ht  across  the  shoulders,  which  they  invaria- 
bly were,  a  slit  down  the   back  effectually 
remedied  the   defect    If  a  pair  of  trowsers 
was  found  too  small  around  the  waist,  the 
knife  was  again  resorted  to,  and  in  some  cases 
a  fit  was  m^e  by  severing  the  legs.  The  most 
difficult  fit,  and  the  one  which  afforded  the 
most  memmen^  was  that  of  a  woman  to 
whom  an  old  coat  was  given.    This  she  con- 
eluded  belonged  to  her  nether  limbs,  and  no 


sleeves,  and  aDer  hard  squeezing  she  succeed- 
ed in   drawing  them   on.    With   the  skirts 
brought  up  in  front,  she  took  her  seat  in  the 
canoe  with  great  satisfaction,  amid  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  all  who  saw  her.      Towards 
evening  Messrs.  Waldron  and  Drayton  visited 
their  huts.    Before  they  reached  (he  shore, 
the  natives  were  seen  making  a  fire  on  the 
beach,  for  their  reception,  evidently  to  avoid 
their  entering  their  huts.    On  landmg,  one  of 
the  men  seemed  anxious  to  talk  wi3i  them. 
He  pointed  to  the  ship,  and  tried  to  exprers 
manv  things  bv  gestures ;  then  pointed  to  the 
south-east,  and  men  again  to  the  ship,  after 
which,  clasping  his  hands,  as  in  our  mode  of 
prayer,  he  said,  <  Eloah,  Eloah,'  as  though  he 
thought  we  had  come  from  Qod.    AAer  a  lit- 
tle time,  they  ^ned  admittance  to  the  hut 
The  men  creepmg  in  first,  squatted  themselves 
directly  in  front  of  the  women,  all  holding  out 
the  small  piece  of  seal-skin  to  allow  the  heat 
to  reach  their  bodies.    The  women  squatted 
three  deep  behind  the  men,  the  oldest  in  front, 
nestling  the  infants.    After  being  in  the  hot, 
Mr.  Drayton  endeavored  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  man  who  had  made  signs  to  him  before 
entering,  to  know  whether  they  had  any  idea 
of  a  Supreme  Being.    The  same  man  then 
put  his  hands  together,  repeating  as  before, 
*•  Eloah,  Eloah.'    From  his  manner,  it  was  in- 
ferred that  they  had  some  idea  of  a  God  or  a 
Supreme  Being*.    Their  mode  of  expressing 
friendship  is  by  uimping  up  and  down.    They 
made  Messrs.   Waldron  and  Drayton  jump 
with  them  on  tlie  beach,  before  entering  the 
hut,  took  hold  of  their  arms,  facing  lO^m,  and 
jumping  two  or  three  inches  from  the  ground, 
makmg   them  keep   time  to   the   following 
song: — 

Ha  BM  la  ha  ■!•  la  ba  na  la  h«  ma  U. 
O  la  b  U  la  la  la  la  la  la. 

All  our  endeavors  to  find  out  how  they  Unit- 
ed their  fire  proved  unavailing.  It  must  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  accomplish, 
judging  from  the  care  thev  take  of  it,  aiways 
carrying  it  with  them  in  their  canoes,  and  the 
danger  the^^  thus  run  of  injuring  ^themselves 
by  it  Their  food  conpists  of  limpets,  muscles, 
and  other  shell-fish.  Quantities  of  fish,  and 
some  seals,  are  now  and  then  taken  among  the 
kelp^  and  with  berries  of  various  kinds,  and  wild 
celery^  they  do  not  want  They  seldom  cook 
their  food  much.  '  The  shell^fish  are  detached 
from  the  shell  by  heat,  and  the  fish  are  partly 
roasted  in  their  skins,  without  being  eleaned. 
When  on  board,  one  of  them  was  induced  to 
sit  at  the  dinner-table ;  after  a  few  lessons,  he 
handled  his  knife  and  fork  with  much  dexteri- 
ty. He  refused  both  spirits  and  wine,  but 
wlb  very  fond  of  sweetened  water.  Salt  pro- 
visions were  not  at  all  to  bis  liking,  but  rice 
and  plnm'«pudding  were  agreeable  to  his  taste, 
and  he  literally  crammed  them  into  his  mouth. 
Alter  his  appetite  had  been  satisfied,  he  was 
in  great  gooA  humor,  singing  his  'Hey  meh 
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leh,'  dancing  and  laughing.  His  mimicry 
prevented  any  Batisfactory  inquiries  being 
made  of  him  relative  to  a  vocabulary.  Some 
of  the  officers  painted  the  faces  of  these  natives 
black,  white,  and  red:  this  delighted  them 
very  much,  and  it  was  quite  amusinff  to  see 
the  grimaces  made  by  them  before  a  looking- 

glass.  One  of  these  natives  remained  on 
oard  for  upwards  of  a  week,  and  being  wash- 
ed and  combed,  he  became  two  or  three 
shades  lighter  in  color.  Clothes  were  put  on 
him.  He  was  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age ;  and  was  unwell  the  whole  time  he  was 
on  board,  from  eating  such  quantities  of  rice, 
Ac.  His  astonishment  was  very  great  on  at- 
tending divine  service.  The  moment  the 
chaplam  began  to  read  from  the  book,  his  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  him,  where  they  remained 
as  long  as  he  continued  to  read.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  he  became  dissatisfied,  and  was 
set  on  shore,  and  soon  appeared  naked  again. 
It  was  observed,  on  presents  being  made,  that 
those  who  did  not  receive  any  began  a  sort  of 
whining  cry,  putting  on  the  most  doleful-look- 
ing countenances  imaginable.  They  are 
much  addicted  to  iheA,  if  any  opportunity 
ofiers.  The  night  before  the^  left  the  bay, 
they  stole  and  cut  up  one  of  the  wind-sails 
which  had  been  scrubbed  and  hung  up  on  the 
shore  to  dry.  Although  we  had  no  absolute 
proof  of  it  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
they  bury  their  dead  in  caves." 

We  now  approach  the  Southern  Cruise ; 
noting  that  the  squadron  experienced  the 
usual  reception  at  Cape  Horn, — rough 
and  stormy  weather. 

<<  Before  leaving  these  desolate  and  stormy 
regions,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  say 
a  few  words  relative  to  the  passa^  round  the 
Cape.  There  are  so  many  opinions  relative 
to  the  best  manner  of  proceeding  in  this  navi- 
gation, that  one  in  consulting  them  derives  but 
Uttle  satisfaction,  no  two  authorities  agreeing 
in  their  views  upon  this  subject  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  as  much  depends  upon  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  manner  in  which  she  is  navigated, 
as  the  route  pursued,  whether  the  Cape  is 
passed  close  to,  or  given  a  good  berth ;  the 
object  of  all  is  to  pass  it  as  (quickly  as  possible, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  difficulties 
to  be  incurred  from  boisterous  weather,  heavy 
seas,  and  ice,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
precise  rule :  that  course  which  appears  most 
feasible  at  the  time  ought  to  be  adopted,  keep- 
ing, however,  in  view,  that  there  is  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  in  navigating  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  as  the  current 
sets  alonff  iu  coast,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  and 
practicable  to  navigate  it  as  far  as  Cape  Pil- 
(nr.  The  great  difiiculty  exists  in  passing  the 
pitch  of  the  Cape :  there  is  none  afterwanSs  in 
gottiag  to  the  westward.  On  the  coast,  the 
wind  seldom  blows  long  from  the  same  quar- 
ter, but  veers  from  south-west  to  north-west ; 
the  gales  generally  begin  at  the  former 
quarter  and  end  at  the  iattar.    Previoos  to 
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the  south-west  gales,  it  would,  therefore,  in  all 
cases,  be  advisable,  when  indications  of  their 
occurrence  are  visible,  (which  are  known  by 
the  banks  of, cumuli  in  that  quarter,  some 
twenty-four  hours  previously,)  to  stand  to  the 
southward  and  westward  in  preference,  with 
as  much  sail  as  well  can  be  carried,  that  when 
the  change  occurs  you  may  be  ready  to  stand 
on  the  other  tack  to  the  northward.  One 
thing  every  navigator  ought  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  it  requires  all  the  activity  and  perseve^ 
ance  he  may  be  possessed  of)  to  accomplish  it 
quickly." 

On  arriving  at  Valparaiso,  they  establish- 
ed an  observatory.  The  morals  of  this 
place  are  greatly  improved;  order  now 
prevails,  and  crime  is  rare : — 

"The  predominant  trait  of  the   Chilians, 
when  compared  with  other  South  Americans, 
is  their  love  of  country  and  attachment  to  their 
homes.    This  feeling  is  common  to  all  dashes. 
There  is  also  a  great  feeling  of  independence 
and  equality.    Public  opinion  has  weight  in 
directing  the  afiairs  of  state.    The  people  are 
fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  lower 
orders  much  better  disposed  towards  foreign- 
ers than  in  other  parts.    Schools  and  colleges 
have  been  established,  and  a  desire  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  popu- 
lation is  evinced.    This  has  been  of  late  one 
ofthe  constant  aims  of  government  *  *  The 
Chilians  are  extremely  fond  of  the  dance  call- 
ed the  samacueca.    This  may  be  called  the 
national  dance,  and  is  in  vogae  among  the 
common  people.    It  is  usually  performed  at  the 
chingano,  wnich  is  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
surrounded   by   apartments   where    refresh- 
ments, including  strong  drinks,  are  sold,  and 
is  generally  well  filled  bv  both  ysxes.    The 
dance  is  performed  on  a  kind  of  stage,  under 
an  open  shed.    The  music  is  a  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  Indian,  and  is  performed  alto- 
gether by  females,  on  an  old-fashioned  long 
and  narrow  harp,  one   end  of  which  rests 
on  the  lap  of  the  performer,  and  the  other  on 
the  stage  ten  feet  ofif.    A  second  girl  is  seen 
merrily  beating  time  on  the  sounding  board  of 
the   instrument     On  the  right   is   another, 
strumming  the  common    chords  on  a  wire- 
string  guitar  or  kitty,  making,  at  every  vibra- 
tion of  the  right  hand,  a  full  sweep  across  ail 
the  strings,  and  varying  the  chords.    In  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  sang  a  national  love-song,  in 
Spanish,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  one  sing- 
ing a  kind  of  alto ;  the  whole  producmg  a  vei^ 
strange  combination  of  sounds.    The  dance  is 
performed  by  a  young  man  and  woman;  the 
rormer  is  gaudily  decked  in  a  light  scarlet 
jacket,  embroidered  with  gold  lace,  white  pan- 
taloons, red  sash  and  pumps,  with  a  tiny  red 
cap;  whilst  that  of  his  partner  consists  of  ft 
gaudy  paunted  muslin  areBs,  quite  short  and 
stiffly  starched,  not  a  little  aided  by  an  am^ 
pair  of  hips ;  thrown  over  all  is  a  rich  colored 
French   shawl;   these    with  well-fitted  siii 
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stockings,  complete  her  attire.  These  last 
are  in  truth  characteristic  of  the  Chilian  wo- 
men of  all  classes,  and  they  take  no  pains  to 
conceal  them.  One  not  unfrequently  sees  the 
extravagance  of  silk  stockings  in  the  washer- 
women at  their  tubs,  and  even  with  their 
hands  in  the  suds.  The  dress  in  general  fits 
neatly,  and  nature  is  not  distorted  by  tight 
lacing,  or  the  wearing  of  corsets.  Nothing  is 
worn  on  the  head,  and  the  hair,  parted  and  equal- 
ly divided  from  the  forehead  back  to  the  neck, 
hangs  down  in  two  long  plaits  on  each  shoul- 
der to  the  waist  The  style  of  dancinff  is  some- 
what like  a  fandango.  The  couple  begin  by 
facing  each  other  and  flirting  handkerchiefs 
over  each  other's  heads,  then  approaching, 
slowly  retreating  again,  then  quickly  shooting 
ofi'  to  one  side,  passing  under  arms  without 
touching,  with  great  agility,  rattling  and  beat- 
ing time  with  castanets.  Their  movements 
are  quite  graceful,  those  of  their  feet  pretty, 
and  withal  quite  amorous ;  the  gestures  may 
be  readily  understood,  not  only  by  the  native 
audience,  but  by  foreigners.  I  cannot  say 
much  for  its  moral  tendency. 

An  excursion  to  the  Cordilleras,  by  the 
scientific  corps,  was  to  be  expected;  it 
seems,  however,  that  they  were  not  provid- 
ed with  the  requisite  instruments  for  ascer- 
taining elevations.  They  ascended  a  ridge 
belonging  to  the  main  body  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, and  at  the  height  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand feet,  they  reached  the  summit. 

"  Here  they  had  an  extensive  view  of  all  the 
line  of  the  snow  peaks.  That  of  Tupongati 
appeared  the  most  conspicuous,  although  at 
a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  The  guide  assert- 
ed that  he  could  see  smoke  issumg  from  its 
volcano  in  a  faint  streak,  but  it  was  beyond 
the  vision  of  our  gentlemen.  The  peak  itseli 
from  this  view  of  it  was  quite  sharp-pointed. 
The  scene  immediately  around  them  was  one 
of  grandeur  and  desolation :  mountain  after 
mountain  separated  by  immense  chasms,  to 
the  depth  of  thousands  of  feet,  and  the  sides 
broken  in  the  most  fantastic  forms  imaginable. 
*  *  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the 
complete  snence  that  reigned  every  where; 
not  a  living  thing  appeared  to  their  view. 
After  spending  some  time  on  the  top,  thoy  be- 
gan their  descent ;  and  after  two  hours'  hard 
travelling  they  reached  the  snow  line,  and 
passed  the  night  very  comfortably  in  the  open 
air,  with  their  blankets  and  pillions,  or  saodle 
cloths.  Fuel  for  a  fire  they  unexpectedly 
found  in  abundance :  the  Alpinia  umbetlifera 
answering  admirably  for  that  purpose,  from 
the  quantity  of  resinous  matter  it  contains. 
Near  their  camp  was  the  bank  of  snow  before 
spoken  of,  from  which  the  city  has  been  sup- 
plied for  many  years.  It  covers  several  acres. 
The  snow  line  here  seemed  to  have  remained 
constant,  and  would  have  afforded  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  have  verified  the  rule  of  Hum- 
boldt, but  they  had  no  instruments.     The 
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height  they  had  ascended  was  supposed  to 
have  been  about  eleven  thousand  leet,  and 
the  Cordilleras  opposite  them  about  four  thou- 
sand feet  higher.  The  view  of  the  mass  of 
the  Cordilleras,  in  its  general  outline,  was  not 
unlike  those  of  Mont  %lanc  and  other  moun- 
tains in  Switzerland." 

In  working  the  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chili,  little  skill  seems  to  be  exert- 
ed :  thus,  on  one  occasion,  after  the  labor 
of  several  weeks,  in  extending  a  shaft,  there 
was  found  not  a  particle  of  ore  to  reward 
the  toil : — 

"They  were  just  about  giving  up  the 
search,  when  the  mayoral,  or  master-work- 
man, aeclaring  he  would  have  a  last  blow  for 
luck,  struck  the  rock  with  all  his  force.  This 
detached  a  large  fragment,  and  to  their  sur- 
prise and  delight,  laid  open  a  vein,  which 
proved  the  largest  and  richest  that  had  been 
worked  for  many  years.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  employment  is  attended  with 
much  uncertainty ;  and  after  exhausting  one 
of  these  treasure  deposits,  -there  are  no  means 
or  signs  known  to  them  by  which  they  can 
ascertain  the  best  direction  to  take  to  discover 
another.  *  *  The  mines,  by  the  light  of  the 
numerous  candles,  exhibited  all  the  shades  of 
green,  blue,  yellow,  purple,  bronze,  dec,  hav- 
ing a  metallic  and  lustrous  appearance. 
The  confined  air,  with  the  heat  of  so  many 
candles,  made  it  quite  oppressive;  and  per- 
sons who  have  not  often  visited  mines,  are 
subject  to  faintness  and  vertigo  from  this 
cause.  Mr.  Alderson  and  Mr.  Dana  were  botii 
affected  by  it.  It  was  the  first  time  the  for- 
mer had  ever  penetrated  so  far,  Mr.  Newman 
and  himself  being  governed  by  the  report  of 
the  mayoral,  and  the  ore  brought  up  in  their 
operations.  The  miners  were  not  a  little 
astonished  at  our  gentlemen  loading  them- 
selves, besides  the  specimens  of  ores,  with 
the  pieda  bruta,  'which  they  considered  of 
no  value.  The  manner  of  labor  in  the  mines 
is  in  as  rude  a  state  as  it  was  found  in  the 
agricultural  branches  of  industry.  A  clumsy 
pick- axe,  a  short  crowbar,  a  stone-cutter's 
chisel,  and  an  enormous  oblong  iron  hammer, 
of  twenty-five  pounds  weight,  were  the  only 
tools.  The  hammer  is  only  used  when  the 
ore  is  too  high  to  be  reached  with  the  pick  or 
crowbar.  The  miners,  from  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  their  arms  and  chest,  have  them  well- 
developed,  and  appear  brawny  figures.  When 
the  ore  is  too  tough  to  be  removed  by  the  or- 
dinary methods,  they  blast  it  off  in  small  frag- 
ments, not  daring  to  use  large  blasts,  lest 
the  rock  should  cave  in  upon  them.  Only 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  their  visit,  the  may- 
oral, while  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  gallery, 
was  alarmed  by  the  rattling  down  o?  some 
stones,  and  before  he  could  retreat,  the  walls 
caved  in  for  several  yards  outside  of  where  he 
was,  leaving  but  a  small  space.  It  required 
eighteen  hours  of  unceasing  efibrt  by  nearly  a 
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hundred  men  to  extricate  him  from  his  perilous 
situation.  The  ore  is  brought  to  the  mouth  of 
the  mine  on  the  backs  of  men,  in  sacks  made  of 
raw  hide,  and  holding  about  one  hundred 
pounds.  Whenever  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
load  a  drove  of  mules  is  extracted,  it  is  thrown 
down  the  mountain  slide,  and  then  carried 
to  the  furnace  at  Jaquet.  Only  seventeen 
miners'  were  employed;  previous  to  this  the 
number  employed  was  one  hundred.  When- 
ever a  richer  vein  was  struck  a  larser  number 
was  employed,  who  could  always  ne  obtained 
by  foreigners,  the  natives  preferring  to  work 
for  them,  as  they  say  whatever  the  profits  or 
losses  may  be,  they  are  sure  of  being  regularly 
paid.  The  wages  are  small — from  three  to 
K>ur  dollars  per  month,  in  addition  to  their 
food.  They  are  allowed  to  draw  a  third  of 
their  pay  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month, 
and  full  settlement  is  maae  twice  a  year. 
They  are  supplied  with  clothing  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, out  of  which  the  agent  makes  a  per 
centage,  and  which  is  charged  against  their 
wages.  There  is  one  admirable  regulation  of 
the  Chilian  government,  that  of  not  permit- 
ting liquors  to  be  brought  within  a  league  of 
any  mine,  under  a  severe  penalty  which  is 
strictly  enforced.  The  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  each  workman  is  not  great ;  tiiey  are 
allowed  as  rations  for  breakfast  four  handfuls 
of  dried  figs,  and  the  same  of  walnuts :  value 
about  three  cents.  For  dinner  they  have 
bread,  and  fresh  beef  or  pork.  Small  stores, 
as  sugar  and  tea,  they  find  themselves.  One 
of  the  greatest  inconveniences,  and  which  is 
attended  with  some  expense,  is  the  supply  of 
the  miners  with  waten  which  has  to  be  brought 
up  the  mountains.  The  miners'  huts  are  the 
last  dwellings  on  the  Chilian  sideof  the  Andes." 

Tlie  manner  in  which  St.  John's  day  is 
kept  in  Peru  is  amusingly  described:-— 

(<0n  St  John's  day,  (24th  of  June,)  the  pat- 
ron taint  of  Lima,  a  great  festival  among  the 
lower  elasses — the  cholos,  natives,  zambos, 
fmd  blacks-r-takes  place.  It  is  held  in  the 
valley  of  Amancaes,  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  city.  Previous  to  the  day,  a  number  of 
tents  and  booths  are  erected  in  the  valley, 
which  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  one-third 
of  a  mile  wide.  These  are  decked  out  with 
flags  and  banners.  There  are  tents  for  re- 
freshments, strong  drinks,  dancing,  gambling, 
^Cn  in  every  direction.  On  the  road  leading 
to  this  scene  are  erected  shrines  of  the  saint, 
where  all  who  pass  are  expected  to  pay  their 
contributions.  On  this  day,  every  horse  and 
vehicle  in  Lima  is  engaged,  and  at  exorbit- 
ant rates.  ^The  whole  road  leading  to  the 
valley  is  crowded  from  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning.  The  higher  classes  gener- 
ally fVequent  it  early  and  return  soon,  while 
those  of^  the  middle  and  lower  classes  con- 
tinue to  keep  it  up  until  a  late  hour.  Ev- 
ery one  is  decked  with  the  Bowers  of  the  Pan- 
cratium  Amancaes,  which  grows  in  great 


abundance  in  the  place  where  the  festival  is 
held ;  and  the  deeoration  extends  even  to  the 
horses  and  mules,  as  well  as  to  the  booths  and 
vehicles.    As  the  day  advances,  the  crowd  in- 
creases.   No  4th  of  July  in  our  own  coimtiy 
could  equal  the  uproarious  drockenneas  that 
ensues.    Dancing  is  the  favorite  amuaemeoL 
The  dance  in  which  they  most  delight  is  a  na- 
tional  one,  called  the   samacueca,  and  no 
words  can  give  an  idea  of  its  vulgarity  and 
obscenity.    I  think  it  a  happy  circomstanoe 
that  it  is  confined  to  this  country.    One  Aman- 
caes day  would  upturn  a  whole  year  of  morals. 
As   intoxication  ensues,  it  goes  to  extreme 
lengths.    Italia,  or  rather,  pisco,  ia  pledged  to 
every  one,  and  many  are  seen  with  ootue  and 
glass  passing  abou^  and  pledging  happiness 
and  prosperity,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  small 
reward.    The  music  to  which  they  dance  con- 
sists of  a  small  guitar,  accompanied  with  the 
voice,  and  beating  of  time :  the  time  is  quite 
monotonous,  somewhat  resembling  the  Spanish 
seguidilla.    The  crowd  is  great,  consisting  of 
cholos,  zambos,  negroes,  and  whites,  variously 
dressed  and  jumbled  together ;  some  singing, 
some  begging,  fighting,  swearing,  laughing ; 
no  order,  all  confusion.    This  is  tne  centre  of 
the  fray.    On  the  outskirts  are  seen  groups  of 
the  better  classes,  sitting  down  to  Sieir  pic- 
nics.   The  acting  President  and  Gk>vemor  of 
Lima,  Lafuente,  and  stafi*,  honored  the  place 
with  their  presence,  to  please  the  people.    He 
did  not,  however,  appear  to  receive  any  hon- 
ors, nor  was  his  arrival  greeted  with  marks  of 
approbation  or  enthusiasm.    Towards  even- 
ing, when  the  inebriated  mass  is  returning, 
the  great  spurt  of  the  day  occurs.    The  chok> 
women,  who  ride  astride,  are  remarkably  good 
horsewomen,  and  extremely  expert  in  manag- 
ing their  horses.    Their  dress  is  peculiar:  a 
large  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  flowmg  ribands 
of  gay  colors,  short  spencer  or  jacket  of  silk, 
a  gaudy  calico  or  painted  muslin  skirt,  silk 
stockings,  blue,  pink,  or  white  satin  shoes,  and 
over  the  whole,  is  sometimes  worn  a  white 
poncho.    Large  wooden  stirrups,  ornamented 
with  silver,  numerous  pillions,  a  saddlercloth, 
and  richly  ornamented  bridle,  all  decked  with 
amancaes,  form  the  caparison  of  the  steeds. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  confusion  of  the  return 
of  this  great   throng,  moving  over  a  dusty 
road,  shouting  and  racing.    The  cholo  women 
are  always  on  the  lead,  and  actively  engaged 
in  taking  care  of  their  drunken  partners,  who 
are   frequently  seen  mounted  nehind  them. 
with  their  faces  fiushed  from  the  effects  of 
pisco,  forming  an  odd  contrast  to  the  beautiful 
yellow  fiowers  that  adorn  their  hats.    The 
great  feat  of  the  women  who  ride  single,  is  to 
unhorse  their   companions,  which  Siey  fre- 
quently succeed  in  doing,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment and  sport  of  the  peaestrians,  and  the  dm- 
comfiture  of  their  male  associates.    They  am 
seen  while  at  full  gallop  to  stop  suddenly,  whirl 
round  two  or  three  times,  ana  go  off  again  at 
full  speed,  fcovering  themselves  and  the  by* 
slanders  with  dust    Just  before  reaching  tne 
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city  the  road  is  lined  with  vehicles,  not  unlike 
our  cabs,  in  which  are  seated  ladies  in  full  cos- 
tume. The  Alameda,  as  well  as  the  streets 
leading  into  it,  is  crowded  on  this  occasion 
with  all  the  fashion  of  the  city.  Though  the 
crowd  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  every  body 
was  abroad,  yet  tlie  doors  and  windows  are 
filled  with  heads,  more  or  lees  decorated  with 
aroancaes.  This  is  a  festival  nowhere  sur- 
passed in  drunkenness  and  uproar." 

Some  account,  also,  is  given  of  the  ruins 
of  Pachacamac : — 

"  Pachacamac  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
■pots  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  although  it  is 
said  it  will  not  compare  with  many  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  at  Cus- 
CO.  They  leA  Callao  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th  of  June,  and  were  at  anchor  about  mid- 
night abreast  of  the  place.  At  daylight  the 
surf  was  found  so  heavy  as  to  render  it  dan- 
gerous to  land  in  n  whale-boat  By  the  perse- 
verance of  the  officers,  a  raft  was  formed  of 
the  India-rubber  matresses  and  oars;  two 
balsas  were  also  provided.  Lieutenant  Un- 
derwood made  the  first  attempt,  and  paddled 
himself  into  the  rollers,  the  first  one  or  which 
threw  him  and  the  oalsas  end  over  end. 
Shortly  aAer,  the  raft  was  seen  bottom  up,  the 
oar  broken,  and  the  fragments  sticking  up  in 
various  directions ;  but  he  was  missing.  He 
soon,  however^  made  his  appearance  at  some 
distance,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  rafl,  a 
second  sea  broke  over  him,  and  he  again  dis- 
appeared, apparently  much  exhausted.  When 
the  third  roUer  broke  over  him,  he  was  consid- 
ered for  a  few  moments  as  lost ;  and  it  was  no 
small  relief  to  see  him  crawling  from  the  water 
up  on  the  beach,  a  short  time  aUerwards.  The 
raA  was  now  pulled  back  to  the  tender  by  the 
line.  In  consequence  of  the  ill  success  of  this 
experiment,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  trial 
in  the  whale-boat  which  succeeded  without 
accident  Dr.  Pickering  and  Lieutenant  Un- 
derwood now  proceeded  to  the  temple.  At 
the  base  of  the  hills,  they  found  a  few  cabins 
of  Indians,  who  stated  that  they  had  not  chos- 
en the  jproper  place  for  landing.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Pachacamac,  or  Castle,  as  it  is  called 
oy  the  Indians,  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  with 
three  terraces ;  the  view  of  it  from  the  north  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  tiie  Pyramid  of  Cholula, 
given  by  Humboldt,  except  that  the  flanks 
were  perpendicular.  The  whole  height  of  the 
hill  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  that  of  the 
mason-work,  eighty ;  the  form  is  rectangular, 
the  base  being  five  hundred  by  four  hundred 
feet  At  the  south-eastern  extremity,  the 
three  distinct  terraces  are  not  so  perceptible, 
and  the  declivity  is  more  gentle.  The  walls, 
where  mat  strength  was  required  to  support 
the  earUi,  were  built  of  unhewn  square  blocks  of 
rock ;  these  were  cased  with  sun-dried  brfeks 
(adobes),  which  were  covered  with  a  coating 
of  clav  or  plaster,  and  stained  or  painted  of  a 
reddisn  color.    A  range  of  square  brick  pilas- 
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ters  projected  from  the  uppermost  wall,  facing 
the  sea,  evidently  belonging  originally  to  the 
interior  of  a  large  apartment.    These  pilasters 
gave  it  the  aspect  of  an  E^'ptian  structure. 
in  no  other  Peruvian  antiquities  have  pilasters 
been  seen  by  us.    On  one  of  tlie  northern  ter- 
races were  also  remains  of  apartments ;  here 
the  brick  appeared  more  friaole,  owing  to  a 
greater  proportion  of  sand ;  where  they  retain- 
ed their  shape,  their  dimensions  were  nine 
inches  in  width  oy  six  inches  deep,  varying  in 
height  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet ;  and  they 
were  laid  so  as  to  break  joint,  though  not  al- 
ways in  a  workmanlike  manner.    The  remains 
of  the  town  occupy  some  undulating  ground, 
of  less  elevation,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
northward.    This  also  forms  a  rectangle,  one* 
fiflh  by  one-third  of  a  mile  in  size ;  through 
the  middle  runs  lengthwise  a  straight  street, 
twenty  feet  in  width.    The  walls  of  some  of  the 
ruins  are  thirty  feet  high,  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles.    The  buildings  were  appar- 
ently connected  together,  except  where  the 
streets  intervened.      The  larger  areas  were 
again  divided  by  thinner  partitions,  and  one  of 
them  was  observed  to  contain  four  rectangu- 
lar pits,  the  plastering  of  which  appeared  quite 
fresh.    No  traces  of  doors  or  windows  towards 
the  streets  could  be  discovered,  nor  indeed  any 
where  else.    The  walls  were  exclusively  of 
sun-dried  brick,  and  their  direction,  north-east 
and  south-west,  the  same  as  those   of  the 
temple,  which  fronted  the  sea.-   Some  graves 
were  observed  to  the  southward  of  the  temple, 
but  the  principal  bury  ing-ground  was  between 
the  temple  and  town.    Some  of  the  graves 
were  rectangular  pits,  lined  with  a  dry  wall  of 
stone,  and  covered  with  layers  of  reeds  and 
canes,  on  which  the  earth  was  filled  in  to  the 
depth  of  a  loot  or  more,  so  as  to  be  even  with 
the  surface.     The  skulls  brought  from  ^this 
place  were  of  various  characters ;  the  majori- 
ty of  them  presented  the  vertical  elevation, 
or    raised   occiput,    the  usual  characteristic 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  while  others  had  the 
forehead  and  top  of  the  head  depressed.  Eight 
of  these  were  obtained,  and  are  now  deposited 
at  Washington.    The  bodies  were  found  en- 
veloped in  cloth  of  various  qualities,  and  a  va- 
riety in  its  colors  still  existed.    Various  uten- 
sils   and  other  articles   were  found,  which 
seemed  to  denote  the  occupation  of  the  individ- 
ual :  wooden  needles  snd  weaving  utensils ; 
netting  made  in  the  usual  style;   a  sling; 
cordage  of  difierent  kinds;  a  sort  of  coarse 
basket;  fragments  of  pottery,  and  plated  stir- 
rups.     1*hey  a/so  found  various  vegetable 
substances:  husks  of  Indian  corn,  with  ears  of 
two    varieties,  one  with    the  grain   slightly 
poijitec^  the  other,  the  short  and  black  variety,  . 
which  IS  still  veiy  eomraonly  cultivated ;  cot- 
ton seeds ;   Bmalf  bunches  of  wool ;  gourd- 
shells,  with  a  square  hole  cut  out.  precisely  as 
k  done  at  present    These  furnisned  evidence 
of  the  style   of  the   articles    manufactured 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  vegetable  products;  when 
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to  these  we  add  the  native  tuberous  roots 
(among  them  the  potato)  cultivated  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  animals  found  domesticat- 
ed, viz.,  the  llama,  dog,  and  Guinea-pig,  and 
the  knowledge  of  at  least  one  metal,  we  may 
judge  what  has  since  been  acquired." 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  rest. 
The  extracts  we  have  given  will  convince 
the  reader  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  work 
of  great  interest. 


THE  FROG  AND  THE  FOX. 

(JBSOP  ILLUSTRATED.) 
From  tho  New  Montblj  Hag asine. 

If  Oft  mooftroiiily  iwolton  with  pride, 
He  deemed  himself  wiser  than  alL 

*'  /  knew  it,  /laid  so,*'  he  cried, 
Did  an  empire  flooriih  or  bll. 

AnoNTMoua. 

First,  the  fable. 

*'  A  frog  leaping  out  of  a  lake,  and  taking 
advantage  of  a  rising  ground,  made  procla- 
mation to  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  that 
he  was  an  able  physician,  and  for  curing 
alJ  manner  of  distempers  would  turn  his 
back  on  ao  person  living.  This  discourse, 
uttered  in  a  parcel  of  hard,  cramp  words, 
which  nobody  understood,  made  the  beasts 
admire  his  learning,  and  give  credit  to  eve- 
ry thing  he  said.  At  last  the  fox,  who  was 
present,  with  indignation  asked  him  how 
he  could  have  the  impudence  with  those 
lantern  jaws,  that  meagre  pale  phiz,  and 
blotched,  spotted  body,  to  set  up  for  one 
who  could  cure  the  infirmity  of  others.'' 

Next,  our  application. 


Chap.  I. 

*'  I  TELL  you  what,  missus,"  said  Farmer 
Brassey,  addressing  his  wife,  as  he  unbut- 
toned his  leathern  gaiters,  "  we  must  do 
something  for  that  boy  of  ours  more  than 
common.  He's  too  clever  by  half  to  look 
after  the  sheep  and  pigs,  and  drive  the  cows 
home." 

"That  boy  of  ours?  Which  of  'em  do 
you  mean?"  said  Mrs.  Brasaey,  laying 
down  the  stocking  she  was  in  the  %ct  of 
mending.  "We've  three  of  *em,  and  I 
don't  know  for  my  part  that  any  one  «f 
'em  wants  for  sense." 

"  The  two  oldest  is  well  enough  in  their 
way,"  said  Brassey;  "but  our  Bill  beats 
'em  hollow  when  it  comes  to  a  little  inge- 
nuity." 


[AntiLy 

"  I  can't  say  I  ever  obsenred  his  snperi* 
ority,"  said  his  wife. 

"  How  can  you,  when  you  are  in  doors 
and  he  out  o'  doors,  I  should  like  to  know  f 
Why,  it  was  only  this  very  morning  that 
the  linch-pin  of  our  wagon  was  lost,  and 
he  whips  in  a  tenpenny  nail  while  his  broUi- 
ers  was  looking  about  for  it,"  said  Braasey. 

"  I  don't  see  much  in  that,  Simon,"  said 
his  wife. 

"  Just  you  set  him  to  top  the  candle  with 
his  fingers,  and  see  if  he  wets  'em  first — 
not  he ;  he  knows  the  snuff  would  stick  to 
'em  and  burn  'em.  He's  got  some  brainsy 
he  has — I'll  have  'em  cultivated — he  shall 
be  sent  to  school,  wife ;  his  talents  shan't 
be  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin.  He'll  do  hon- 
or to  his  family,"  said  Brassey. 

"  Consider  the  expense,  Simon.  Fast, 
there's  board  and  lodging,  then  there's 
washing,  and  books,  and  physic,  and  stft- 
tionery,  and  extras." 

"  Drabbit  the  expense.  I  can  afibrd  it, 
and  it's  only  four  guineas  a  year,"  said  Si- 
mon. 

"  Why  you  aren't  going  to  send  him  to  a 
charity-school?"  said  Mrs.  Brassey,  dis- 
mayed, for  her  pride  was  hurt. 

"  I  shall  send  him  to  Crumpleton  gram* 
mar-school — it  is  but  two  miles  off,  and  he 
can  ride  over  and  back  every  day  on  a  don- 
key." 

"  What !  send  Bill  to  school  among  the 
gentry's  sons,  as  learns  nothing  but  Latin 
and  Greek — ain't  even  taught  'riting  and 
'rithmetic — where's  the  good  of  it?  He'll 
be  teased  out  of  school  by  the  boys,  or 
flogged  out  by  the  master  in  less  than  a 
week.  You  know  that  Doctor  Scrumps 
hates  free  boys,  as  only  pays  him  a  gninea 
a  quarter,  and  is  reckoned  objectionables 
as  associates,  and  flogs  'em  three  times  a 
day  until  their  parents  removes  'em,"  said 
Mrs.  Brassey. 

"  Our  Bill's  a  thick-skinned  one,  marm, 
and  won't  mind  trifles ;  and  as  for  a  'soci- 
ate,  he's  fit  company  for  a  nobleman,  let 
alone  the  sons  of  country  squires  and  cler- 
gymen ;  so  to  Crumpleton  school  he  goes." 

"  Then  he  must  be  properly  out-fitted," 
said  Mrs.  Brassey.  "  He  never  can  show 
himself  in  those  corduroys,  nailed  shoes, 
and  a  jacket  out  of  elbows." 

"  Of  course  not ;  as  I  mean  him  to  be  a 
scholard  and  a  gentleman,  a  pound  ix  two 
for  <ilothe8  won't  be  an  objic.  But  here  he 
comcB;  just  ask  him  how  he  likes  the  no» 
tion  of  H,  that's  all." 

An  ungainly  boy,  aboat  twelre  years  of 
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age,  came  into  the  room  in  a  dress  which 
was  certainly  not  calculated  for  a  classical 
8cnooI*room. 

**  Shouldst  like  to  be  a  gentleman,  boy  V' 
inquired  his  father. 

;'  Shouldn't  I,  that's  all,"  replied  the  boy, 

winking  vigorously  at  the  notion. 

"  For  why,  William  V*  asked  his  mother. 

''Wouldn't  1  go  to  rat-hunting  every 

day  in  the  week,  and  keep  such  a  terrier, 

that's  all." 

"  Pooh !  stuff,  boy,"  said  his  father,  who 
did  not  quite  like  the  look  which  the  reply 
elicited  from  his  wife.  '*  I  mean  a  scholard 
fust,  and  then  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or 
maybe  a  parson,  or  a — " 

*'  No,  no,"  said  Bill,  looking  very  know- 
ing, "  none  of  that  for  me.  I  don't  like 
being  shut  up  at  a  desk  all  day  long,  or 
pounding  drugs,  or  catechising  charity 
children.  I'd  rather  be  a  gentleman  and 
ferret  rats," 

"  But  you  are  such  a  clever  fellow,  Bill," 
said  the  father,  drawing  his  son  towards 
him,  **  you  can  be  a  scholard  and  a  profes- 
sional, and  ferret  rats  too." 

Bill  Brassey  could  see  the  truth  of  the 
first  proposition,  but  did  not  clearly  com- 
prehend the  latter  part  of  it;  being  a  gen- 
tleman and  hunting  rats  he  could  under- 
stand, but  how  he  was  to  hunt  rats,  and 
be  a  scholar  and  a  prpfesaionai  was  beyond 
him. 

"  Well  boy,  thou  shalt  have  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  made,  and  shalt  go  to  school,  and 
try  to  beat  the  best  of  'em.  CruropJeton 
is  but  two  miles  off,  and  I've  got  interest 
enough  with  the  corporation  to  get  thee 
put  into  the  grammar-school.  Wilt  try  thy 
best?" 

Master  William  hesitated ;  be  had  heard 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  rod  kept 
in  Crumpleton  school,  and  chat  Dr.  Scrumps 
was  not  sparing  in  the  use  of  it.  As  a  set- 
off to  this,  however,  there  was  the  new  suit 
of  clothes,  and  a  sort  of  conviction  on  his 
mind  that  he  was  possessed  of  abilities 
above  his  fellows. 

*'  And  you  are  to  have  a  donkey,  and 
ride  over  and  back  every  day,"  said  his 
mother. 

''Make  it  a  pony,  and  I'll  say  yes  at 
once,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Well,  I  think  it  will  be  more  respecta- 
ble, and  not  much  more  expensive,"  said 
Mrs.  Brassey. 

"  But  there's  the  tax,"  said  the  prudent 
father. 

"  I  shan't  go  without  the  posy/'  said  the 
boj. 
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"Well,  well,  sha't  ha'  a  pony  then — 
thee'lt  do  honor  to  the  family,  and  what's  a 
pound  or  two  to  stand  in  the  way  o'  that?" 
said  Brassey. 

The  clothes  were  made,  the  pony  bought, 
the  appointment  obtained,  and  Master  Wil- 
liam duly  admitted  a  fcee-boy  in  Crumple- 
ton grammar-school.  In  one  week  from 
that  day  he  was  expelled.  He  had  been 
teised  so  incessantly  by  the  boys,  as  his 
mother  prognosticated,  and  flogged  so  se- 
verely by  the  master,  that  instead  of  going 
to  school,  he  played  truant — was  found  out 
—carried  before  the  trustees,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  a  statute  in  the  founder's  will, 
which  Dr.  Scrumps  clearly  explained  to 
them,  ignominiously  turned  out 

The  boys  had  a  half  holiday  given  to 
them  to  celebrate  (he  happy  event. 

How  did  Farmer  Brassey  act  upon  the 
occasion  t  He  instilled  into  his  son  a  be- 
lief in  his  great  abilities,  and  a  hatred  of 
the  upper  classes  of  society — ^the  nobs  and 
grandees  as  he  called  them.  He  sent  him 
as  a  boarder  to  a  classical  and  commercial 
school  a  few  miles  off,  and  sold  the  pony 
for  fire  pounds  to  pay  the  first  quarter's  ac- 
count. 

Mrs.  Brassey,  in  spite  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense, applauded  her  husband  for  his  spir-r 
ited  conduct,  and  did  her  best  to  persuade 
her  son  that  the  nobs  were  jealous  of  his 
great  abilities. 


Chap.  II. 

Years  have  passed  away,  reader.  Bill 
Brassey  is  now  Mr.  William  Brassey,  of 
the  firm  of  Brassey  and  Stubbs,  extensive 
ironmongers  in  the  borough  of  Crumpleton. 

Had  he  displayed  any  great  abilities? 

Yes.  He  was  clever  at  accounts,  and 
wrote  a  good  hand.  He  could  speak  too 
with  great  fluency  on  certain  subjects,  al- 
though his  language  was  not  peculiarly  se- 
lect, or  his  sentences  grammatically  con-^ 
structed.  The  class  of  men,  however,  to 
whom  his  orations  were  delivered  were  not 
particular  about  the  one  or  the  other.  He 
talked  fast  and  furiously,  about  his  superi- 
ors, and  made  his  hearers  laugh  at  their 
expense,  and  that  was  enough  for  them. 
He  was  the  popular  leader  of  all  anti- 
church  and  anti-borough-rate  meetings — 
the  proposer  of  the  pq)ular  candidate  at 
all  elections  for.  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  the  great  promoter  of  every  thing  which' 
he  thought  likely  to  cruah  the  church  and 
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the  aristocracy.  Abo?e  all  things  he  hated 
the  grammar-school  and  its  master,  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  inducing 
the  little  tradesmen  to  send  their  sons  there 
as  free  boys,  because  he  knew  it  annoyed 
the  doctor  and  his  young  **  nobs  and  gran- 
dees." When  the  boy,  as  he  invariably 
was,  had  been  flogged  out  of  the  school,  or 
bullied  out  of  it,  Brassey  laid  the  case  be- 
fore the  trustees,  hired  an  attorney's  clerk 
to  argue  the  case  before  them,  and  paid  for 
the  insertion  of  a  garbled  statement  of  'Uhe 
brutal  cruelty  exercised  in  Crumpleton 
school "  in  the  columns  of  one  of  the  coun- 
ty papers. 

He  met  with  but  little  support  from  his 
fellow-townsmen  in  these  attacks.  They 
did  not  wish  their  sons  to  receive  the  sort 
of  education  for  which  the  school  was  de- 
signed, and  they  knew  that  their  incomes 
were  considerably  augmented  by  the  pupils 
who  were  placed  under  Dr.  Scrumps'  care. 
Brassey  called  them  by  many  hard  names 
in  consequence,  and  fought  his  battles  with- 
out their  aid.  He  was  always  beaten — like 
the  poor  boys  who  were  sent  to  the  school 
through  his  agency.  But  what  did  it  mat- 
ter T — he  got  up  a  new  case,  and  went  to 
fighting  again. 

In  person  Mr.  Brassey  was  tall,  very 
stout,  and  had  a  large  red  face.  His  cheeks 
hung  down  over  his  neckcloth — for  he  de- 
spised collars — and  his  mouth  was  enor- 
mously large,  and  shaped  very  much  like 
that  of  a  codfish.  Out  of  this  mouth  issued, 
as  I  have  said,  a  voice  that  by  its  power 
proved  the  strength  of  his  lungs. 

Brassey  was  a  married  man.  He  had 
taken  unto  him  a  wife,  "  one  of  the  peo- 
ple," as  he  said,  "  not  one  of  your  nobbess- 
es"  in  the  person  of  his  servant-maid.  A 
good,  prudent  woman,  was  Mrs.  Brassey, 
and  quiet  withal.  She  had  a  family  of  four 
little  children,  and  gave  her  husband  good 
ndvice— to  attend  more  to  their  interests 
and  his  own  business  than  to  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes  and  the  business  of 
the  borough. 

"  Mrs.  D,"  he  would  say  solemnly,  and 
throwing  himself  into  his  favorite  oratorical 
attitude,  by  placing  his  right  hand  into  the 
bosom  of  his. waistcoat,  his  left  into  his 
breeches  pocket,  and  resting  the  weight  of 
his  body  on  either  leg  alternately,  **  Mrs. 
B.,  marm,  retain  those  observations  within 
the  recesses  of  your  own  bussum.  There  is 
an  idiosyncrasy  in  the  female  sex  which  will 
not  allow  them  to  control  their  tempers. 
Even  the  great   Aristotell  (Socrates  he 
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meant)  with  all  his  powers  of  rhetoric,  bad 
but  an  unhappy  home  from  the  uncontrol- 
lable nature  of  his  wife's  idiosyncrasy,  bj 
which  is  meant  her  tongue.  These  are 
facts,  marm,  that  allows  of  no  disputation 
unless  the  pages  of  history  is  to  be  treated 
as  an  antiquated  Moore's  almanac.  Bof, 
Mrs.  Brassey,  marm,  I  am  free  to  observe 
that  I  shall  allow  of  no  Xantipps  in  mj 
house.  I  love,  and  expect  to  find,  an  har- 
monious home." 

"  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Brassey,  of  very 
little  consequence  what  sort  of  home  yea 
have,  for  you  are  always  abroad." 

"Am't  I  at  home  11010,  marm? — ^ia  mj 
home  an  harmonious  one  7 — arn't  you  in- 
dulghig  your  idiosyncrasy?"  said  Brassey. 
'*You  are  at  home  now,  but  you  are 
dressed  to  go  out,  and  for  the  last  fire  days 
I  have  spent  my  long  evenings  alone,"  said 
his  wife. 

'^  And  where  have  I  passed  those  even- 
ings ?    Not  in  idleness — not  in — " 

"  In  a  public-house,"  said  Mrs.  Brassey. 
**  We  cannot  meet  for  the  discussion  of 
public  affairs  in  the  public  streets,  naarm. 
Last  evening,  let  me  see ;  last  evening,  I 
was  busy  at  the  Chequers,  organizing  an 
opposition  to  the  infamous  project  of  pay- 
ing the  parson  for  an  evening  lecture.  The 
evening  before  that  I  spent  at  the  Bull  in 
concentrating  our  forces  to  compel  the 
town-clerk  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  his 
salary.  He  is  enormously  overpaid,  and 
shaU  succumb,  or  we  will  crnsh  him.  Our 
meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre  the  night 
before  that  was  for  political  purposes,  marm ; 
to  demand  of  our  representative,  as  he  is 
falsely  called,  to  resiffu  his  seat — the  cudi- 
ion  of  corruption — for  having  voted  in  a 
manner  he  knew  to  be  displeasing  to  us ; 
on  Monday  the  King's  Arms  witnessed — " 
"  I  wish  you  would  witness,  as  you  caU 
it,  your  poor  little  children  a  little  oftener. 
Little  Billy  has  got  the  hooping  cough,  Ma- 
ry is  down  with  the  measles,  and  the  two 
youngest  look  very  ill,  and  all  are  so  shab- 
bily dressed  I  am  ashamed  to  see  them,'* 
said  Mrs.  Brassey. 

«*  Whose  fault  is  that,  marm  T  Can  I 
control  diseases  t  Call  in  the  apothecary. 
Are  the  children  shabby?  Buy  them  new 
clothes." 

*'  I  wish  to  do  so,  but  you  never  giTe  me 
any  money,  and  forbid  me  asking  for 
credit." 

"Apply  to  Stubbs— ask  my  partner, 
marm — he  will  supply  your  moderate  wants 
— if  they  be  moderate/'  said  Branej. 
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«<  No  he  won't/'  said  his  wife.    "  I  have  I 
applied  to  him,  and  he  says  jou  spend  so 
much  apon  public  matters  and  in  public 
houses,  that  he  has  been  forced  to  put  the 
key  of  the  till  in  his  pocket." 

*'  Stubbs  never  said  that  1"  said  Brassey, 
looking  amazed,  **  he  never  could  dare  to 
do  it" 

"  He  did  indeed/'  said  Mrs.  Braasey, 
ready  to  cry. 

"  Enough,  marm — don't  attempt  to  come 
Ni-obb  over  me.  It's  worse  to  bear  than 
your  idiosyncrasy.  I  will  seek  Stubbs,  and 
demand  of  htm  the  meaning  of  his  extraor- 
dinary conduct  to  the  bussura  friend  of  his 
senior  partner,"  said  Brassey,  preparing  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  You  will  be  home  to  supper  1"  asked 
his  wife. 

**  No,  marm,  I  shall  not  Nature  has 
thought  fit  and  proper  to  bless  me  with 
abilities,  as  my  parents  early  discovered, 
and  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  give  utterance 
to  my  sentiments  I  will  not  absent  myself 
from  the  large  room  at  the  Talbot  when  a 
question  of  so  important  a  nature  as  the  un- 
controlled right  of  the  little  free-born  crea- 
tures of  Crumpleton  to  play  at  marbles  in 
the  market-place  is  to  be  agitated.  Is  a 
beadle  the  mere  lick-spittle  slave  of  a  self- 
elected  corporate  body,  to  lay  his  cane  on 
the  back  of  a  free  Briton  merely  because 
he  plays — amuses  his  leisure  hours — in  a 
building  erected  and  paid  for  by  a  rate  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  which  he 
dwells?  No]  forbid  it,  Justice — every 
thing — every  body  !" 

"  The  five  shillings  you  will  spend 
there—" 

"  In  the  service  of  the  public — " 

**  House,  would  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
little  Billy,  who  is  nearly  barefooted,"  said 
Mrs.  Brassey. 

"  You  are  wrong  inioio^  marm ;  a  Welsh 
rabbit  and  a  glass  or  two  to  follow,  doesn't 
cost  five  shillings,  but  you  will  indulge  your 
idiosyncrasy.  I  shall  seek  Stubbs,  and 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him." 

Brassey  was  leaving  the  room  while  his 
iinexpressive  face  was  trying  to  express  in- 
dignation in  its  every  feature,  when  his 
wife  begged  of  him  to  leave  her  a  little 
ready  money  for  domestic  purposes. 

"  Command  my  purse  at  all  times;  but 
be  economical,  Mrs.  Brassey ;  there  is  a 
supply  for  you." 

His  wife  took  the  offering  in  her  hand, 
and  expected  to  see  a  sovereign.     She  was 
It  was  merelj  a  shilling.    She 
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sighed,  but  said  no  more.  Brassey,  flatter- 
ing himself  upon  his  enccessive  liberality, 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

**  Stubbs,"  said  be,  as  he  entered  the 
stores,  as  he  called  the  shop,  *'  Stubbs,  I 
would  speak  with  you." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the 
partner,  "  for  I  have  been  looking  out  for 
an  opportunity  of  talking  to  you  for  this 
fortnight  past." 

"  Follow  me  to  the  counting-house," 
said  Brassey,  swelling  with  indignation, 
and  looking  frowningly  on  his  junior. 

**  Wait  until  I  have  served  this  customer 
with  three  pennyworth  of  tin-tacks,"  said 
Stubbs. 

<'  Tacks  f  ay,  tax  upon  every  thing,"  said 
Brassey,  "  even  upon  temper.  Afler  all  I 
have  done  for  the  public  weal,  to  think  that 
those  of  my  own  house  should  rise  up 
against  me.  Ingratitude,  however,  is  the 
reward  which  we  men  of  public  spirit 
must  expect  The  real  reward  is  in  our 
own  bussums." 

'*  Now,  sir,"  said  Stubbs,  entering  the 
counting-house  at  the  back  of  the  stores  or 
shop,  and  taking  a  pen  from  behind  his  ear, 
'*  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
sums  you  have  withdrawn  from  the  till." 

"  Not  now,  Stubbs.  I  have  an  important 
engagement.  Another  time.  I  am  here 
to  speak  of  a  matter  which  affects  my  dig- 
nity as  a  man,  a  husband,  and  your  senior 
partner." 

''  Well,  speak  out,"  said  Stubbs,  ''only 
don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion  or  an  atti- 
tude." 

"  Mrs.  Brassey,  my  wife,  sir,  tells  me  that 
ehe  has  applied  to  you  for  small  sums  of 
money  to  carry  on  her  domestic  arrange- 
menU  with,  and  that  you  not  only  have  re- 
fused to  allow  her  such  small  sums,  but 
have  absolutely  taken  the  control  of  the  till 
into  your  own  hands,  and  locked  it" 

''  The  very  point  I  wished  to  come  to," 
said  Stubbs.  "  If  you  will  only  look  over 
this  account,  you  will  find  thst  a  considera- 
ble sum  has  been  abstracted." 

''What,  sir!— that's  actionable!"  said 
Brassey. 

"  Well,  then,  has  been  drawn  out  by 
you.  You  need  not  look  over  every  item, 
but  just  cast  your  eyes  on  the  sum  total," 
said  StubU.  "  Three  figures,  by  gosh,  and 
in  less  than  three  months." 

"  I  have  told  you,  Stubbs,  that  I  have  no 
time  now  for  private  business;  I  am  en- 
gaged in  public  mauers,  and  will  trouble 
you  for  a  sovereign,"  saidBraasey. 
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*'  Now  really,  my  good  friend,  I  wish  you 
would  attend  a  little  more  to  your  own  bu- 
siness, and  leave  the  public  to  take  care  of 
theirs.  I  slave  night  and  day,  but  I  don't 
mind  that  if  I  can  only  keep  things  straight; 
but  really,  if  you  go  on  as  fast  as  you  have 
done  lately,  we  must  part,  or  both  of  us 
smash.  It  won't  do— you  drink  and  sub- 
scribe away  the  profits  of  our  trade." 

**  Hand  me  over  a  sovereign,  Stubbs,  and 
tomorrow  we  will  arrange  our  little  private 
matters.  Shut  up  early,  and  come  to  the 
Talbot.  We  shall  have  an  interesting 
meeting.  I  am  to  take  the  chair.  With 
the  abilities  as  I  am  blessed  with,  can  I  re- 
fuse to  aid  my  country's  cause  V 

Poor  Stubbs,  who  began  to  doubt  his 
partner's  abilities,  and  thought  much  of  his 
own  li-abilities,  handed  him  the  sovereign, 
and  took  his  accustomed  place  behind  the 
counter*  Brassey  put  the  sovereign  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  walked  calmly, 
and  with  a  most  dignified  tread,  towards 
the  Talbot.  He  passed  the  vicar  and  the 
grammar-school  master  in  his  way,  and 
showed  the  contempt  in  which  he  held  both 
of  them,  by  "  voiding  his  rheum,"  as  Shak- 
speare  says,  on  the  borough  pavement. 

**  Make  way  there,  sir ;  am  I,  a  free-born 
Briton,  to  be  obstructed  in  my  path  by  a 
paid-out-of>the>rate  functionary  of  a  cor- 
rupt corporate  body  t" 

••  Lord  love  you,  master  Brassey,"  replied 
the  beadle  of  the  town.  "  f  would  not 
obstruct  you  for  the  world,  even  if  you  was 
marching  out  of  the  town  never  to  come 
into  it  again." 

"  That's  premeditated  insolence — a 
speech  prompted  by  the  mayor,  or  the  town 
clerk,  or  the  sheriffs,  or  somebody ;  but  a 
time  will  come — begone,  sir — stand  aside," 
said  Brassey,  as  he  waved  the  beadle 
away. 

"  Go  it.  Bill  Brassey,"  said  a  dirty  little 
boy,  glad  to  see  the  beable  snubbed. — 
"  Marlows  for  ever,  and  no  mayors." 

**Oood  boy,"  said  Brassey,  laying  his 
heavy  hand  on  the  urchin's  head,  "  rely  up- 
on it,  as  long  as  I  have  a  voice,  no  free 
Briton  shall  be  controlled  in  his  lawful 
amusements  by  a  thing  like  that." 

"  Hurra-ah !  Bill  Brassey  for  ever.  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  old  blue  and  red  ?"  said 
the  boy  to  the  beadle,  whose  livery  supplied 
the  name  by  which  he  had  addressed 
him. 

The  boy's  shout  brought  several  more 
boys  to  his  side,  and  amidst  their  cries  of 
'*Bill  Brassey  for  ever — marlows  and  no 


mayors,''  that  patriotic  gentleman  smiling 
benignantly  on  his  ragged  constituents,  was 
escorted  to  the  doors  of  the  Talbot  inn. 

**  Here  he  is — here  he  is — hurrah,*'  said 
half-a-dozen  people.  '*  Here's  Brassey — 
stand  aside— make  room.  Clear  the  waj 
for  the  chairman." 

**  Six  pennyworth  of  gin-and-water,  and 
change  for  a  sovereign,"  said  Brassej,  as 
he  took  the  chair.  The  landlord  bowed, 
and  executed  the  order. 

"  And  a  pipe  and  a  screw,  and  change 
for  a  shilling,"  said  Brassey. 

This  order  was  also  executed.  Brassey 
filled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  gave  three  vio- 
lent pufls  to  ignite  the  returns  tborougbly, 
and  then  rose  on  his  long  legs,  and  begged 
leave  to  propose  a  toast,  which  of  course 
was  conceded  to  him. 

"  Marlows,  and  no  Mayors,"  shonied  llie 
little  dirty  boys  in  the  street  below. 

**  That's  an  omen.  I  accept  it,"  said 
Brassey.  **  In  the  words  of  Infantine  Eng- 
land, I  give  you  *  Marbles  and  no  Mayors' — 
at  least  such  as  is  elected  by  a  corrupt  cor- 
poration. With  the  honors,  if  yoo  please, 
gentlemen." 

A  faint  shout  was  raised  in  the  room,  for 
his  hearers  were  not  yet  **  up  to  the  mark  ;" 
but  the  little  dirty  boys  caught  it  op,  and 
did  justice  to  the  toast. 

Brassey  sat  down,  and  as  he  smoked, 
pondered  on  the  changes  that  a  few  years 
would  make  when  those  little  dirty  boys 
should  have  become  men;  duly  imbued 
with  the  glorious  views  which  he  should  in- 
stil into  them.  It  was  a  pleasing  specula- 
tion, and  lasted  him  until  his  pipe  was  out, 
and  his  glass  too.  No  one  interrupted  hiny; 
for  every  body  believed  that  he  was  pon- 
dering on  something  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-townsmen. 

"  Now  to  business — ^landlord,  the  same 
again — but  whereas  the  meeting  T'  said 
Brassey,  looking  round  on  bis  six  friends, 
who  were  slowly  handing  one  pewter  potto 
one  another. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  one  of  them,  bolder 
than  his  fellows. 

*'  Call  this  a  meeting?  Outof  aboroagb 
containing  six  thousand  free-bom  Britons, 
can  only  six,  besides  the  chairman,  be  found 
to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  their  own  prcv 
geniesf  I  am  free  to  confess  it — I  am 
deeply  disgusted  with  my  fellow-townsmen ! 
Where  is  Smugs,  the  doctor  f 

"  A  dining  along  with  the  mayor,**  replied 
a  voice. 

"  Then  I  change  my  medical  aitendun," 
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said  Braasey.  *'  If  Smugs  prefers  attend- 
ing on  the  mayor  to  attending  upon  me,  of 
course  I  shall  prefer  any  body  else  to  Smugs 
to  attend  on  Mrs.  Brassey. 

**  Hear,  hear — that's  all  fair,"  from  the 
six. 

'^  And  where  is — "  but  here  Mr.  Brassey 
went  through  a  catalogue  of  names  as  long 
as  that  of  Homer's  ships,  in  which  we  need 
not  follow  him.  The  same  reply  was  re- 
turned. They  were  all  gone  to  dine  with 
the  mayor,  who  was  giving  a  large  corpo- 
ration dinner  that  day,  to  which  of  course 
Brassey  was  not  invited.  The  announce- 
ment wa^  gloomily  received,  and  followed 
by  a  declaration,  as  in  the  case  of  poor 
Apothecary  Smugs,  that  he  should  change 
his  butcher,  his  baker,  aud  all  his  other 
tradesmen  who  preferred  eating  the  dishes 
prepared  for  them  by  a  mayor  elected  by  a 
corrupt  corporation,  to  hearing  him  advo- 
cate the  interests  of  the  macble-playing  pop- 
ulation, and  paying  for  their  own  liquors. 

*'  Never  mind  them,  Master  Bill,  tip  us  a 
speech,"  said  one  of  the  six. 

Brassey  complied.  He  drank  off  his  glass 
—put  his  right  hand  into  his  left  ''bussum" 
—his  left  into  his  pocket,  and  delivered 
himself  of  a  great  part  of  the  speech  with 
which  his  brains  were  enceinis — as  Mrs. 
-*—  would  write.  It  was  received  with 
attention,  but  not  with  that  zeal  and  noise 
to  which  he  was  accustomed,  and  without 
which  he  could  not  get  on. 

''  How  is  this  V*  said  he ;  "  don't  my 
sentiments  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  you 
six  free-born  Britons?" 

"  Oh !  yes — of  course — can't  be  a  doubt 
of  it — remarkable  echo — uncommon  clever 
— dead  hit,"  said  the  six. 

*'Then  why  don't  you  respond  to  it?" 
said  Brassey. 

The  bold  man  of  the  six  looked  into  the 
pewter  measure,  and  declared  he  could  see 
his  face  in  the  bottom  of  it 

"  Enough,"  said  the  patriot,  "  I  under- 
stand that  which  might  have  puzzled  a  man 
of  less  abilities  than  me.  Landlord,  supply 
chose  gentlemen  at  my  expense." 

The  experiment  was  successful.  Bras- 
sey continued  his  speech,  and  had  no  com- 
plaint to  make  of  the  want  of  a  responding 
echo  from  the  six  free  Britons. 

We  need  not  pass  the  evening  with  him 
and  his  friends.  It  will  be  enough  to  say, 
that  he  spent  his  sovereign  on  them  and 
himself,  and  left  three-and-sixpence  for 
liquids  unliquidated.  Accompanied  by 
two  of  his  friends,  he  managed  to  reach  his 


own  door,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  lick -spit- 
tle of  a  corrupt  corporate  body" — the 
beadle— with  whom  he  shook  hands  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  he  contrived  to 
insert  his  latch-key  into  his  door,  and  ad- 
mit himself  to  what  he  always  described  as 
"hiscasUe." 

Poor  Mrs.  Brassey,  who  anticipated  the 
result  of  his  patriotism,  met  him  in  the 
passage,  and  lighted  him  up-stairs;  and 
with  great  difficulty  having  dissuaded  him 
from  giving  her  a  faithful  report  of  the 
"  few  remarks  he  had  made  to  one  of  the 
most  influential  meetings  that  had  ever  as- 
sembled at  the  Talbot,"  piit  him  to  bed. 


Chap.  III. 

Some  six  months  passed  away.  Brassey, 
as  he  himself  described  his  process  for 
supplying  the  borough  with  hot  water, 
"  kept  the  pot  a  biling."  Evening  after 
evening  was  he  found  in  some  inn  where  a 
meeting  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  very  important  measured- 
measures,  not  men,  was  his  favorite  dic- 
tum. He  was  looked  coldly  upon,  however, 
by  the  respective  landlords  of  these  re- 
spectable inns ;  for  the  number  of  persons 
who  came  to  listen  to  his  speeches  was  so 
much  reduced,  that  what  they  consumed 
scarcely  paid  for  fire  and  candles.  His 
oratory,  too,  though  progressing  in  vehe- 
mence by  practice,  did  not  produce  the  ef- 
fects it  had  used  to  do.  He  was  heard — a 
gentle  hear,  hear,  now  and  then  accompa* 
nied  his  peroration  and  conclusion,  but 
that  was  all. 

"  How  is  this  ?"  said  Brassey  to  himself, 
as  he  went  home  by  himself,  found  the  key- 
hole of  his  door  without  the  beadle's  help, 
and  put  himself  to  bed  without  his  wife's 
assistance.  **  How  is  this?  Can  my  abili- 
ties have  failed  me  ?  Am  I  less  powerful 
than  I  was  ?  No.  I  spoke  better  to-night 
than  ever  Idid  in  my  life,  and  yet — " 

"  You  certainly  are  improved,  William," 
said  Mrs.  Brassey,  giving  him  a  hearty  kiss ; 
"  you  come  home  much  earlier,  and  always 
— always — " 

"  What  ?-^out  with  it,  marm,"  said 
Brassey. 

*'  Sober  now.  You  have  found  out^  by 
practice,  what  is  just  enough  to  do  you 
good." 

"  As  to  that,  Mrs.  Brassey,  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  if  Stubbs  had  not  had  the  key 
of  the  till,  and  the  landlord  of  the  Talbot 
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had  not  alluded  to  the  little  acconnt  al- 
ready stand incr  against  me  in  his  books,  I 
might  have  taken  one  more  glass  and  an- 
other pipe — but — " 

"Ah!  that  fully  accounts  for  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Brassey,  sighing.  "  The  poor  chil- 
dren ! — such  shoes ! — such  frocks ! — such 
jackets !" 

"  Don't,  Mrs.  B.,  don't  allow  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  your  sex  to  get  the  better  of  you." 

Mrs.  Brassey  sobbed  as  she  turned  in 
her  bed,  and  said  good-night. 

Her  husband  tried  to  sleep,  but  he  could 
not.  "  That  fully  accounts  for  it,"  rung 
in  his  ears.  "  So  it  doe?,"  said  he  to  him- 
self. "  Mv  abilities  have  not  failed  me ; 
that  is,  my  abilities  to  speak — but  my 
ability  to  stand  treat  has.  I  see  it  all.  It 
roust  be  rectified — set  right,"  and  Brassey 
went  to  sleep,  consoled  with  the  notion 
that  want  of  money  and  not  want  of  elo- 
quence had  lowered  him  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

**  Stubbs,"  said  he  to  his  partner,  on  the 
following  morning ;  "  Stubbs,  we've  been  in 
business  some  time,  and  we've  never — eh  ? 
never  examined — that  is  particularly — how 
we  stand.  As  it  is  a  leisure  time  now,  sup- 
pose we — eh  ?  just  go  over  the  books." 

*'With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Stubbs. 
"  It's  what  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  you 
to  for  the  last  twelve  months,  but  you  have 
been  always  so  much  engaged  with  the  free- 
born  Britons  of  the  borough,  that — " 

"Don't  mention  them,"  said  Brassey, 
"  a  more  venial  set  don't  vegetate  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth." 

Stubbs  was  amazed,  and  looked,  "  What 
can  you  mean  7" 

Brassey  understood  the  look,  and  replied 
to  it.  "  Would  you  believe  it  ?  but  yon 
will  not." 

"  Yes,  I  shall,"  said  Stubbs. 

**  No,  you  won't — you  can't.  Stubbs,  as 
long  as  I,  to  use  a  very  common  and  very 
expressive  figger,  *  stood  Sam,'  I  was  an 
eloquent  angel ;  now,  since  you  have,  rather 
coolly,  I  roust  own,  denied  me  access  to 
the  till,  and  my  credit  is  not  very  great  at 
the  bar,  I  am  listened  to,  tolerated — and 
that  18  all," 

"  I  could  have  told  you  all  that  a  long 
time  ago,"  said  Stubbs. 

"  Then  why  did  you  not,  sir  ?"  asked 
Brassey. 

"  Because  you  never  had  time  to  listen 
to  me — always  going  out  somewhere  or 
other.     But  now  to  business." 

The  books  were  thrust  under  bis  very 
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nose,  and  the  senior  partner  exerted  his 
"  abilities"  to  see  how  be  stood.  He  was 
really  a  good  accountant,  and  when  Stabbs 
returned  after  a  lapse  of  three  hours,  he 
was  not  surprised  to  find  his  senior  partner 
looking  particularly  blue  at  the  result  of 
his  calculations. 

"  If  the  books  are  correct — '' 

"Don't  insult  me,"  said  Stubbs;  "mj 
cousin's  a  lawyer." 

*'  According  to  this  statement  thea," 
said  Brassey,  rather  meekly,  "  it  appears 
that  my  share  of  the  stock  iu  trade,  will 
hardly  cover  the  amount  I  have  drawn  from 
the  concern  T" 

**  That's  it — ^glad  you  see  it  so  clearlj. 
Things  taken  at  a  fair  valuation,  will  yield 
you  fourteen  pounds,  nineteen  shillings— I 
made  it  up  to  last  night,"  said  Stubbs. 

"  How  can  it  be?  What's  become  of 
the  two  thousand  I  put  in,"  asked  Brassey. 

"  All  fairly  accounted  for,"  said  Stabbs; 
"  one  pound  a  day,  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds  a  year,  and  you've  been 
going  it  faster  than  that — double  block,  in 
fact — abroad,  without  reckoning  necessary 
expenses  at  home — though  you  kept  Mrs. 
B.  and  the  little  ones  dani'd  shabby  and 
very  short,  I  roust  say." 

'*What  is  to  be  done?"  said  Brassey, 
too  much  frightened  to  notice  the  cool 
tone  in  which  his  junior  partner  addressed 
biro. 

"  A  dissolution,"  said  Stubbs. 

"What,  of  Parliament  ?  then  Spouter 
stands,  and  it's  all  right,"  said  Brassey. 

"  No,  of  partnership,"  said  Stubbs. 

Brassey  groaned,  and  then  said, 

"Why  can't  we  go  on  as  we  arc  f ' 

"  Impossible.  I  can't,  I  won't  stand  it 
any  longer.  We  must  dissolve.  I'll  P>7 
the  fourteen  nineteen,  and  buy  yon  oat,  or 
else,  if  you  prefer  it,  I'll  retire,  and  yoa 
shall  give  me — " 

"  But  where  am  I  to  get  it  from  f '  8ai<^ 
Brassey. 

"  Hang  me,  if  I  know  or  care,"  wid 
Stubbs. 

"  Mr.  Stubbs,  it  strikes  me—" 

"  Will  you  take  the  fourteen  nineteen, 
or—" 

"  What,  sir  ?" 

"  You  shall  see — ^my  consin  knows  Iw 
to  make  out  a  bill,"  said  Stubbs. 

"  Give  me  till  to-morrow  morning  to  con- 
sider. I  must  have  made  some  friends  io 
Grumpleton,  and  Spouter,  with  my  interest, 
he  cannot  fail  me." 

"Try  it  on,"  said  Stubbs;   "HI  P^ 
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you  till   Saturday,  and   advance  you  two 
aoTereigns  out  of  the  fourteen  nineteen." 

"  Hand  them  over/'  said  Brasaey,  and 
when  he  had  clutched  them,  he  proceeded 
to  "  try  his  friends." 

Brassey  did  try  his  friends,  and  might,  if 
he  had  pui  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and 
quietly  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  hundred  for 
a  day  or  two,  have  succeeded — ^to  a  certain 
extent.  But  no ;  the  patriot  was  a  craven 
at  heart — he  was  dead  beat.  He  went 
about  whining ;  told  every  body  how  he  was 
ruined  by  sacrificing  his  talents — abilities 
was  the  word — to  the  prosperity  of  the 
borough  and  its  ill-used  inhabitants.  In 
short,  to  use  his  own  favorite  phrase,  he 
displayed  his  "  idiosyncrasy." 

What  was  the  result?  When  Saturday 
came  he  was  obliged  to  confess  to  Stubbs, 
that  he  could  not  raise  enough  money  to 
carry  on  the  support  of  his  family  without 
accepting  the  difference  still  due  to  him 
out  of  the  fourteen  nineteen,  and  giving 
him  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  demands,  and 
permission  to  put  into  the  local  paper  a  no- 
tice of  partnership  dissolved. 

Poor  Mrs.  Brassey,  when  her  husband 
told  her  the  result  of  his  patriotism,  burst 
into  tears,  but  was  not  reproached  for  dis- 
playing her  idiosyncrasy.  She  bad  a  hearty 
good  cry ;  none  of  your  snivelling,  sighing, 
sobbing,  hysterico-tragical,  white-pocket- 
handkerchief  sobbings,  but  a  real  hearty, 
choky  cry.  When  it  was  over,  she  wiped 
her  eyes,  washed  them,  curled  her  hair, 
put  on  her  best  dress — it  was  any  thing  but 
a  good  one — and  went  up  the  town — to 
whom?  why,  to  the  vicar,  the  man  whom 
her  husband  had  maligned  and  even  threat- 
ened to  cane.  • 

"  Mrs.  Brassey  !"  said  the  vicar,  and  as- 
tonishment was  marked  in  his  face,  as  the 
lady  and  the  name  were  introduced  to  him 
together. 

"  Yes,  sir,  here  I  am,"  and  out  came  the 
whole  story,  fairly  and  firmly  told. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  the  vicar, 
"  but—" 

^  Yon  cannot  do  any  thing  for  him — well 
•*no  wonder." 

"  But,"  continued  the  vicar, "  every  body 
saw  how  it  must  end." 

"  In  ruin — ruin." 

"  I  trust  not.  It  is  a  severe  trial,  and 
on  your  own  account — ' 

*'  The  accounts  was  not  mine,  sir,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Stubbs  managed 
the  books." 

''  Well,  well,"  said  the  vicar,  smiling  on 
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the  simple  soul.  "  I  will  consult  with  the 
mayor  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done. 
Will  your  husband  allow  me  to  enter  his 
house  and  speak  to  him  T" 

"  He'p  so  humbled  he'd  let  a  pig  into  his 

Sarlor,  so  I  am  sure  you  may  come,"  said 
Irs.  Brassey. 

The  vicar  smiled  again,  and  promised  to 
visit  her  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He 
shook  hands  with  her  as  she  left  the  room» 
and  gave  her  hand  a  squeeze,  which,  as  he 
was  a  bachelor,  she  thought  was  highly  im- 
proper, but  when  she  opened  the  hand  he 
had  pressed  so  hard,  a  something  fell  at  her 
feet.  She  picked  it  up  and  found  it  was  a 
five-pound  note.  How  the  poor  woman 
did  indulge  in  her  idiosyncrasy  I  She  has- 
tened home,  and  told  her  husband  where 
she  had  been,  and  the  result  of  her  visit. 
He  begged  to  look  at  the  note.  It  was 
given  to  him.  He  examined  it,  pronounc- 
ed it  to  be  no  forgery,  crumpled  it  up,  put 
it  into  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  walked  ab- 
stractedly down  to  the  Talbot. 

"There  goes  Bill  Brassey,  the  man  as 
is  broke." 

Could  it  be  ?  Did  his  ears  deceive  him  ? 
No. 

"  He  han't  got  a  stiver  left." 

"  His  wife's  a  starving,  and  his  children 
in  rags." 

"  And  all  along  of  his  frequenting  of  ale- 
bouses." 

''  And  treating  of  every  body  to  hear  him 
talk." 

''  Ay,  and  precious  stuff  he  used  to  talk 
too." 

These  six  sentences  came  distinctly  on 
his  ear.  By  whom  were  they  uttered? 
Why,  by  the  very  same  six  individual  free- 
born  Britons  for  whom  he  had  *'  stood  Sam^' 
at  the  Talbot. 

Brassey  winced  as  the  remarks  reached 
him  in  succession.  Every  shot  was  painful, 
but  the  last  hit  him  hard.  "  Stuff,"  and 
with  his  "  great  abilities." 

He  was  too  much  annoyed  to  enter  the 
Talbot.  He  wandered  on,  and  resolved  to 
do  what  he  had  not  done  for  a  long  time — 
pay  a  visit  to  his  aged  mother  at  the  farm. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  will  see  roe?"  he  asked 
of  himself.  "  She  has  never  forgiven  my 
marriage  with  a  girl  so  inferior  to  me  in 
station  and  abilities.    I  can  but  try." 

He  walked  up  to  the  house  by  the  same 
road  on  which  he  used  to  trot  backwards 
and  forwards,  to  and  from  Crumpleton 
school,  on  his  pony,  and  before  he  had 
reached  the  family  mansion,  had  passed 
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oyer  in  his  imagination,  the  scenes  of  his 
past  life. 

"  What  a  fool  I  have  been — but,  never 
mind.  I'm  a  prodigal  son — if  she  will 
only  forgive  me,  Fm  all  right  yet,"  said  he. 
'*  If  father  had  but  have  been  left  instead 
of  mother — ^but  it's  of  no  use  complaining. 
•  Cautioasly  and  slowly  he  opened  the 
gate,  and,  instead  of  walking  up  to  the 
front  door,  slid  round  under  the  carUhovels 
to  the  back  entrance.  The  door  was  closed, 
which  rather  surprised  him.  He  knocked 
as  gently  as  a  tramper  with  lucifer  matches 
to  sell  would  have  knocked.  No  one  re- 
plied. He  summoned  resolution  and  knock- 
ed louder,  and  then  louder  still.  At  length 
a  servant  opened  the  door — a  stranger  to 
him,  and  begged  to  know  what  he  wanted. 

Brassey  explained  who  he  was,  and  why 
he  was  there. 

"Then  you're  just  in  time,"  said  the 
girl,  "  for  missus  was  took  in  a  fit  this 
morning,  and  Smugs,  who  was  called  in, 
has  just  been  down  to  say,  she's  going." 

Brassey  thrust  the  unfeeling  creature 
aside,  and  rushed  up-stairs  into  the  well- 
known  bed-room.  Smugs  put  up  his  finger 
to  warn  him  off,  but  nature  would  not  be 
warned  off.  The  son  ran  to  the  bedside  of 
his  dying  parent,  fell  upon  his  knees  at  her 
side,  seized  her  parched  hand,  and  kissed  it 
devoutly. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  him  fiercely, 
drew  her  hand  from  him  with  a  jerk,  point- 
ed to  an  old  bureau  that  stood  in  the  room, 
and  tried  to  say  something  or  other. 

Smugs  attempted  to  catch  her  words, 
bat  could  only  make  out "  will,"  ''  lawyer," 
''  alter,"  so  he  shook  his  head  to  intimate 
that  he  could  not  understand  her  meaning, 
which  seemed  to  provoke  her  so  much, 
that  she  turned  her  head  aside,  gave  a  con- 
vulsive shudder,  and  died. 

Smugs  felt  her  pulse,  put  his  hand  upon 
her  heart,  placed  his  face  close  to  her  lips, 
and  feeling  no  warm  breathing  upon  it,  an- 
nounced her  departure  to  her  sorrowing 
sons. 

"What  was  that  about  a  will?"  said 
Bill  Brassey,  when  they  had  left  the  room, 
to  the  people  who  do  the  last  offices— ex- 
cepting the  burial  of  the  body — to  the 
dead. 

"  How  can  you — at  such  a  time  ?"  said 
the  elder  brother. 

"  When  her  body  is  still  warm  Y"  said 
the  second. 

"  The  painful  scene  had  better  be  ended 
at  ooce— let  us  see  what  she  meant,  and 
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then  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to 
show  our  grief,"  said  Bill. 

His  brothers  would  probably  have  re- 
fused to  gratify  so  ill-timed  a  curiosity,  for 
they  were  plain,  kindly-aflfectioned  meo, 
but  Smugs,  who  was  anxious  to  diseorer 
the  meaning  of  the  old  lady's  disjointed 
wishes,  opened  the  bureau,  found  the  will, 
and  brought  it  into  the  parlor  with  him. 

*'  Here  it  is — ^this  will  explain  all^itf 
her  speech  failed  her,"  said  Smugs. 

"  Read,"  said  BiU,  "  read— pray  read- 
and  give  us  liberty  to  mourn." 

"May  I?"  said  Smugs,  looking  to  the 
elder  brothers. 

As  neither  of  them  said  "  No,"  he  opened 
the  will,  and  found  that  the  old  lady  had 
left  all  the  accumulated  scrapings  of  a  loag 
life  of  industry  to  her  son  William,  to  aid 
his  "great  abilities"  in  promoting  the 
honor  of  the  family.  The  lease  of  the 
fivm,  and  the  stock  and  crops  she  left  to 
the  elder  brothers. 

"  How  much,"  inquired  the  heir. 

<'  Why,"  said  Smugs,  looking  at  the  date^ 
"  it  was  made  it  seems  the  year  before  yoor 
marriage.  The  sum  then  at  her  disposal 
amounted  to  ;fd900 ;  but  since  that,  there 
has  doubtless  been  an  addition,  and — " 

"  That'll  do.  Smugs,"  said  Bill,  and  then 
turning  to  his  brothers,  he  observed.  "  i^ 
the  tippy,  for  I  was  cleaned  out.  Now,  Til 
go  and  consde  my  wife.  Let  me  kaow 
when  the  funeral  is — Fll  attend." 


Chap.  IV. 

With  what  a  different  step  and  air  did 
Mr.  William  Brassey  retrace  his  path  to 
the  borough  of  Crumpleton.  He  was  > 
man  again.  Instead  of  stopping  and  look- 
ing for  consolation  from  the  ground  beJow 
him,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  h^ilT^^ 
and  gazed  on  the  clouds  above  him.  B^ 
did  not  even  see  the  little  dirty  boys,  who 
cried  out,  "  There  goes  Bill  Brassey,  the 
bankrupt."  He  walked  steadily  oo,  bat 
not  to  his  own  private  house.  He  ^^^ 
the  stores,  and  assuming  a  proud  loos» 
said, 

"  Stubbs— Fm  provided  with  the  stompj 
— ^the  partnership  is  not  dissolfed--"*'* 
ther's  dead,  and  I'm  in  the  eommaDd  ot 
money."  . 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  fllo^J, 
"you've  signed,  sealed,  and  ^«^*'*^ 
and  you're  no  partner  of  mine— the  «»®J 
thing  over  again  ?    No,  no— my  coo«ft— 
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Hang  your  cousin — ^won't  you  take  roe 
in  again  !"  said  Brassey. 
"  No/'  said  Stubbs. 

"  Then  I'll  set  up  an  opposition  and  ruin 
you,"  said  Brassey. 

"  Try  it  on,"  screamed  Stubbs,  "  we'll 
see  who  has  got  the  best  abiliti^ — for  busi- 
ness." 

Brassey  threw  a  look  of  intense  hatred 
on  his  former  partner  in  business,  and 
stalked  majesticaJly  out  of  the  shop,  to  seek 
the  partner  of  his  bed. 

He  had  to  pass  the  Talbot,  however,  on 
his  way.  Against  the  front  of  it,  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  were  his  six  free-born 
Britons.  They  were  standing  about  idling 
because  no  man  would  hire  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  badness  (is  there  such  a 
word  ?)  of  their  characters.  They  sneered 
as  he  approached.  Brassey  saw  the  sneer, 
but  he  pretended  not  to  see  it.  He  smiled 
graciously,  remarked  that  it  was  a  lovely 
day,  and  entered  the  inn. 

''  Landlord,"  said  he,  "  you  have  some 
fine  port — ^really  recommendable  port  in 
your  cellar-^eh  f  Send  me  in  half-a-dozen, 
and  give  me  change  out  of  that — ^bottles 
returned.  I  see  a  few  friends  of  mine  un- 
der your  window — deduct  a  gallon  of  ale 
for  them,  and  let  your  waiter  tell  them  I 
have  left  a  trifle  -for  them — when  I  am 
gone.  As  far  your  little  account — send  it 
in  next  week.  It  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  my 
mother's  dead — I'm  in  for  the  mopusses." 

The  landlord  looked  incredulously  at 
the  vulgar  swaggerer,  but  as  he  had  a  five- 
pound  note  (the  vicar's  gift)  in  his  hand, 
and  knew  that  the  old  lady  was  a  **  warm 
one,"  as  rich  people  are  called,  he  made  a 
low  bow,  gave  Brassey  the  change  out  of  the 
vicar's  note,  and  begged  he  would  never 
again  allude  to  the  little  account. 

"  I  think  I  will  take  a  little  somethings- 
grief— you  know — the  fountain  of  my  tears 
IS  exhausted.  It  requires  replenishing — 
sixpenny  worth  of  gin-and-water,  warm 
with,  and  a  slice  of  lemon,"  said  Brassey. 
He  drank  it,  or  rather  sipped  it  slowly, 
and  between  the  sips  satisfied  the  landlord's 
curiosity  as  to  the  amount  in  ready  money 
of  which  the  dear  departed  had  died  seized 
—saying,  and  conscientiously  too,  "  Short 
of  ten  thousand.  The  farm,  and  the  stock, 
and  the  crops,  and  all  that,  goes  to  the  two 
old  sons." 

So  great  was  the  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  of  the  landlord  of  the  Talbot  by 
this  announcement,  and  the  calm  manner 
in  which  it  was  given,  that,  though  natu- 


rally a  stingy  man,  he  offered  to  treat  his 
dear  friend  with  a  glass  of  whatever  he 
liked.  Brassey  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said, "  By  all  means— brandy — warm  with." 
When  Brassey  had  enjoyed  "  the  land- 
lord's glass"  he  left  the  Talbot,  but  not 
alone.  The  six  free-born  Britons  who  had 
partaken  of  his  ale  were  waiting  for  him  (as 
he  meant  they  should  be)  and  received 
him  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Brasesy  forever." 
Not  satisfied  with  displaying  this  proof  of 
their  approval  of  the  man  and  his  ale,  they 
insisted  on  accompanying  him  to  his  own 
door.  The  little  dirty  boys  who  had  heard 
a  something  of  his  newly-acquired  fortune 
joined  them  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Bill 
Brassey  forever ;  Marlows  and  no  mayors." 
The  patriot  again  smiled  benignantly. 

Poor  Mrs.  Brassey  was  sitting  in  her  little 
parlor  with  the  vicar,  the  mayor,  and  the 
four  little  shoeless  and  shabby  children 
about  her,  when  she  heard  the  loud  shouts 
of  the  free-born  Britons  and  the  dirty  little 
boys. 

"  There !  hark  I  don't  you  hear  ?"  said 
she. 

"  What,  Mrs.  Brassey  T"  said  the  vicar. 
''What,  my  good  woman  1"  said    the 
mayor. 

"  Oh  I  what's  the  use  of  all  your  kind 
offers  of  support  and  main^mnance  for  me 
and  these  dear  little  ones?  Come  here, 
children,  come  and  kiss  your  unhappy 
mother  before  the  corpse  of  your  poor  fa- 
ther is  borne  in  hooted  and  stoned  to  death," 
said  Mrs.  Brassey. 

"  Calm  yourself,  Mrs.  Brassey,  calm 
yourself  and  explain,"  said  the  vicar. 

"  Are  you  deaf  ?— -can't  you  hear  1  They 
are  hooting  him  already,  and  hooting 
always  ends  in  violence.  I  know  they'll 
stone  him,  for  the  streets  is  just  Macadam* 
ized." 

"  Nonsense,  marm,"  said  the  mayor, 
"  think  of  the  law.  Let  them  stone  him — 
that's  all.  Borough  courts  are  courts  of 
justice,  marm,  and  if  your  husband  is  killed 
— his  murderers  will  not  fail  to  be  hanged. 
We  have  a  town-clerk,  marm,  and—" 

The  remainder  of  the  mayor's  speech  is 
lost  to  posterity.  The  noise  grew  so  loud 
and  furious  that  Mrs.  Brassey  fearing  that 
an  enraged  populace  might  not  limit  their 
vengeance  to  punishing  the  head  of  the 
offending  family  only-^seized  her  little  ones 
and  crammed  them  under  the  sofa. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  the  vicar,  "that 
the  shouts  we  hear  are  not  the  hostile 
shouts  for  vengeance  which  you  dread.    I 
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am  of  opinion  that  your  husband  has  done 
something  or  other  by  which  he  hath  achiev- 
ed popularity  again/' 

"  Brassey  forever,"  said  the  mayor, "  then 
of  course  they  won't  kill  him  now.  Hush, 
roarm,  let  us  listen." 

"  Come  out,  little  ones^-it  is  all  right — 
but  how  he  has  managed,  Heaven  only 
knows — but  he  certainly  has  *  abilities,'  " 
said  Mrs.  Brassey. 

The  crowd  drew  near — Brassey  put  the 
latch  key  into  his  door,  and  his  hand  upon 
his  heart.  The  mute  eloquence  conveyed 
in  the  action  was  responded  to  by  a  loud 
shout,  and  the  party  dispersed. 

*'  Brassey — Bill---dearest  Bill,"  said  his 
wife,  as  she  flung  herself  into  his  arms, 
crying  and  sobbing  frightfully,  **  what  does 
it  all  mean  ?" 

**  No  more  of  this  idiosyncracy,  marm, 
but  answer  me — who  are  these  two  individ- 
uals in  possession  of  an  Englishman's  home 
— his  castle  1"  said  Mr.  Brassey,  looking  in- 
sultingly on  the  vicar  and  the  mayor. 

"Oh  Bill— dearest  Bill— recollect  the 
five-pound  note,"  said  Mrs.  Brassey. 

"A  note!     What  note?" 

''That  the  good  vicar  so  kindly  gave  me 
in  our  distress,  and  which  you — " 

"Did  that  representative  of  priestcraft 
dare  to  insult  the  wife  of  a  free-born  Briton 
by  insisting  on  her  taking  a  Henry  Hase, 
value  five  pounds,  merely  to  induce  her  to 
join  his  besotted  congregation T— did  he? 
Answer — if  more  yes  than  no,  return  it  to 
him  instantly,  and  let  him  leave  my  house 
— ray  castle,"  said  Mr.  Brassey,  and  he 
waved  his  arm  like  a  principal-  tragedian 
towards  his  door. 

*'  You  are  a  pretty  specimen  of  a  starv- 
ing bankrupt,  you  are,"  said  the  mayor,  in 
a  violent  passion ;  "  but  youUl  come  to  us 
yet — to  the  corporation  you  have  so  vilely 
libelled,  and  be  glad  to  eat  of  the  crumfaa 
that  fall  from  our  table — you  will — ^you — 
you — churlish — " 

"  Do  I  owe  you  any  thing  for  groceries  ?" 
asked  Brassey  with  a  sneer. 

"  Nothing.  I  would  not  trust  you  for 
five  farthings'  worth  of  spices,"  said  the  in- 
dignant mayor. 

•'  Then  go — ^go — make  the  most  of  your 
cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  for  your  mace  will 
soon  be  taken  from  you,"  said  Brassey ;  and 
as  for  you,  Mr.  P-a-r-s-o-n,  if  my  wife  has 
been  rash  enough  to  receive  any  thing  from 
your  overpaid  salary — or  wages— she  shall 
refund  it" 
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"Oh !  Bill,"  screamed  Mrs.  Brassey, "  how 
can  you  ?" 

"  If  I  see  this  indulgence  in  idiosyncrasj 
repeated  I  phall  dissolve  another  partner- 
ship," said  Brassey ;  '  Stubbs  and  I  are  two 
already." 

The  vicar  and  the  mayor  had  disap- 
peared before  the  last  sentence  was  com- 
pleted. 

"  Oh,  Bill,  what  have  you  done  t  we  shall 
starve.  Gome  out,  children ,  and  gaze  upoa 
the  father  who  has,  by  his  violent  conduct, 
ruined  you  all." 

Out  tumbled  the  four  little  ones,  and,  it 
the  mother's  signal,  set  up  such  a  scream- 
ing and  bellowing  as  nearly  drove  their  fa- 
ther mad. 

"  Clear  the  room,  marm,  and  know  that 
a  man  in  possession  of  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds  can  never  starve  in  this  charitable 
country.  My  mother  is  dead,  and  I'm  heir 
to  all  her  ready !" 

'  Poor  Mrs.  Brassey  left  the  room  with  her 
children,  under  a  firm  conviction  that  her 
patriotic  husband  had  an  incipient  attack  of 
delirium  tremens. 


Chap.  V. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  Mr.  Brassej 
being  a  man  of  fortune  a^ain.  The  will 
was  indisputable.  He  took  out  letters  of 
administration,  and  went  through  all  the 
necessary  and  rather  expensive  processes 
compulsory  on  such  occasions^  sold  outoftbe 
funds,  and  took  the  largest  shop-premises 
in  Crumpleton,  and  set  up  business  in  op- 
position to  his  late  partner.-  He  beat  him 
too — for  a  time — for  his  command  of  ready 
money  enabled  him  to  buy  and  sell  cheaper 
than  Stubbs  could  do.  Did  Stubbs  sell  an 
article  for  eighteen-pence  ?  Brassej  put  a 
ticket  in  his  window  offering  one  of  superi- 
or materials  and  workmanship  for  fifteen- 
pence.  If  Stubbs  demanded  ready  mooej 
of  a  suspicious  customer,  Brassey  let  him 
have  the  goods  he  wanted  at  six  months 
credit.  If  any  little  tradesman  in  the  same 
line  of  business  wanted  accommodation, 
who  was  the  man  that  gave  it  to  bimt  not 
Stubbs,  but  Brassey. 

Brassey  might  have  fallen  back  into  his 
former  system  of  idleness,  inattention  to 
business,  and  the  frequenting  of  public- 
houses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pnblic 
interests,  but  he  had  heard  a  whisper  that 
Stubbs  had  offered  to  lay  very  long  odds 
that  he  would  beat  him  yet. 
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"  Will  her'  said  Brassey,  "  we  shall  see. 
I  will  stick  to  business,  if  it  is  only  to 
annoy  him  and  show  him  that  my  father 
was  not  wrong  when  he  said  that  I  had 
'great  abilities.'"  . 

firassey  did  as  he  said  he  would  do,  for 
some  months.  He  really  was  beating 
Stubbs  by  underselling  him  and  giving 
credit — on  security — when  an  event  hap- 
pened which  turned  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  into  a  political  channel.  The  M. 
P.  for  the  borough  of  Crumpleton  died, 
and  Mr.  Spouter,  of  Ninepins  Hall,  announ- 
ced himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  it 
in  parliament. 

Brassey  hired  a  competent  shopman — 
left  him  to  take  care  of  the  business — and 
rode  over  to  Ninepins  Hall  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices, his  vote,  and  his  generous  interest  to 
the  "  man  of  the  people."  Spouter  not  only 
gave  him  a  dinner  that  day  and  a  bed 
that  night,  but  told  him  to  look  upon  the 
hall  as  his  own,  until  the  election  was  over. 
Did  Brassey  assume  upon  such  unbounded 
liberality  ?  Not  he.  He  dined  and  slept 
one  day  and  night,  and  then  returned  to 
canvass  the  borough,  and  entertain  the  potp 
wallopers  at  his  own  private  cost,  in  order 
that  no  charge  of  treating  might  unseat  his 
**  friend,  as  he  was  permitted  and  proud  to 
call  him,"  provided  he  once  got  him  into 
it. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "I  will  show  my  enemies 
what  a  judicious  outlay,  to  insure  popular- 
ity, will  effect.  Let  the  corrupt  body  look 
to  itself — I  am  ready  with  a  thousand  or 
two,  if  one  is  not  enough.  Til  exhaust 
their  coppers  (coffers  he  meant),  and  see  if 
they  dare  apply  for  a  borough  rate,  that's 
all." 
.  He  did  as  he  threatened  to  do.  He  open- 
ed every  friendly  public-house  every  eve- 
ning, and  invited  persons  of  all  shades  and 
grades  of  political  sentiments  to  meet  there 
— all  free-and-easy  like.  When  thej  were 
assembled,  he  apologized  to  them  for  hav- 
ing asked  them  to  an  inn  instead  of  his  own 
house,  which,  of  course,  was  not  fit  to  re- 
ceive them,  owing  to  Mrs.  Brassey  .being 
"down  with  her  fifth."  As  he  could  not 
receive  them  at  home,  the  least  he  could  do 
was  to  pay  for  any  little  expenses  they 
might  incur  in  doing  him  the  honor  of  list- 
ening to  his  speeches  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Spou- 
ter, who  was  resolved,  that  if  he  was  re- 
turned to  parliament,  it  should  be  by  the 
nnbought  suffrages  of  the  voters.  He,  Mr. 
Spouter,  had  reuised  to  spend  a  farthing — 
until  the  election  was  oyer. 
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So  large  were  the  meetings  of  hondjide 
voters  upon  these  occasions,  that  the  cor- 
poration were  alarmed.  They  began  to 
think  that  Brassey  was  somebody,  and 
might  really  return  a  member,  and  leave 
them  in  a  glorious  minority. 

The  wily  old  town-clerk  thought  other- 
wise, and  having  calculated  his  forces, 
knew  he  was  sure  to  win ;  but  he  did  not 
tell  his  employers  as  much,  because  he 
wanted  to  make  the  most  of  his  exertions 
— and  quite  right  too. 

Well  the  election  "came  off."  The 
show  of  hands  was  ten  to  one  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Spouter.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
They  went  to  a  poll,  of  course,  and  Spouter 
was  in  an  inglorious  minority.  Fiily-four 
alone,  out  of  three  hundred  voters,  recorded 
their  votes  in  his  favor. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Spouter,  as  he 
walked  home  with  his  friend  and  proposer, 
Brassey,  "  let  us  eat  our  dinner  in  peace, 
and  thank  our  friends  that  we  have  given 
the  corporation  a  shaker — they  polled  four 
votes  less  then  ever  they  polled  before." 

"  But  I  don't  like  being  beaten,"  said 
Brassey,  on  the  point  of  indulging  his  idio- 
syncrasy ;  "  and  then  the  expense  we  have 
been  at." 

"  Wtf  my  dear  fellow,  we  7  I  said,  pub- 
licly, I  would  be  returned  without  a  far- 
thing's expense,  or  I  would  not- stand." 

"  True,  true ;  but  privately  you  gave  me 
what  the  French  call  cart  blank — to  spend 
what  I  pleased — ^so  that  I  insured  your  re- 
turn," said  Brassey. 

"Of course  I  did.  Have  you  insured 
my  return  7  I  have  been  cheered  but  not 
chaired,"  said  Spouter. 

"  But  you  will  reimburse." 

"  Not  a  iOH." 

"  Say  that  in  English." 

"  Not  a  halfpenny." 

"  Then  I  will  bring  an  action  against  you 
—I'll—" 

"  No  you  won't — ^you'll  come  to  Nine- 
pins Hall  and  dine  with  me,"  said  Spouter. 

"  If  I  do,  I  do;  but  if  I  do,  may  I  be—" 

"  Don't  be  gross — if  you  won't  come, 
you  won't — won't  yout  Well,  good  by, 
my  dear  fellow — infamously  treated — I  say 
no  more — infamously." 

Spouter  jumped  into  his  carriage,  and  lefl 
his  chief  agent  a  miserable  individual. 

"Who  cares?"  said  Brassey;  "I've 
spent  a  deal  of  money,  and  on  a  mere 
cur.  But  I've  made  myself  notorious.  I'll 
get  into  the  corjMrationi  and  then — won't 
I  t--that'8  aU." 
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Brassey  went  home.  Not  a  soul  met 
him  in  the  street ;  for  every  one  who  had 
a  vote  was  engaged  to  dine  with  the  suc- 
cessful candidate;  those  who  had  not  were 
gone  to  the  town-hall  to  see  the  fun  in 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  partake. 
Where  were  the  free  Britons?  Where 
were  the  little  dirty  boys  t  How  came  the 
patriot,  the  great  reformer  of  the  borough 
of  Crumpleton,  to  go  home  unattended? 
We  have  answered  that  question,  his  friends 
were  with  his  enemies. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Brassey,  "  a  time 
may  come — but  I'll  reserve  my  observa- 
tions  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
them  before  somebody — FU  stick  to 
business,  recover  the  outlay  that  shabby 
beast," — yes,  he  called  him  beast—"  that 
shabby  beast,  Spouter,  has  caused  me,  floor 
Stubbs,  get  elected  into  the  corporation, 
and  stand  for  mayor." 

**  Marlows  and  no  mayor,"  shouted  a 
little  dirty  boy,  who  had  been  sent  home  by 
the  beadle. 

'<  Wait  till  I  stand,"  said  Brassey,  *'  he 
will  alter  his  cry." 

As  he  consoled  himself  thus  easily,  Bras- 
sey applied  his  latch-key  to  his  front  door 
—for  the  shop,  like  all  other  shops  on  that 
eventful  day,  had  been  closed  on  account 
of  the  election.  He  merely  asked  the  girl 
how  her  mistress  and  number  five  was,  and 
went  into  the  counting-house. 

"  I'll  just  see  how  we  stand,"  said  Bras- 
sey.    "  Where's  the  cash-box  ?" 

He  looked  high  and  low,  right  and  left, 
but  the  cash-box  was  not  to  be  found.  He 
rung  the  shop  bell,  and  the  maid  came  in 
to  answer  it. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Dubbs?"  inquired  her 
master. 
Qj'*  Ain't  a  notion,"  said  the  ^irl. 

"Send  for  him — he  is,  like  the  rest, 
eating  the  meat  and  drinking  the  beer  of 
corruption — send  for  him,"  said  Brassey. 

The  girl  could  find  no  one  to  send,  so 
she  went  herself,  and  after  half-an-hour, 
came  back  with  the  news  that  the  faithful 
Dubbs  had  taken  an  outside  place  on  the 
middle-day  coach. 

*'  Done  again !  and  with  my  abilities  1" 
sighed  Brassey. 

He  was  done.  Dubbs  had  not  only  ab- 
sconded with  checks,  notes  of  hand  of  va- 
rious dates,  and  gold  and  silver  coin ;  but 
he  had  absolutely  been  round  collecting 
bills,  and  pocketed  the  money  for  them 
wherever  he  ftmnd  a  debtor  willing  and 
able  to  pay. 


[April, 

Brassey  told  his  wife  of  his  fresh  disasters 
—cursed  the  whole  world  indiscriminatdj, 
and  took  three  extra  glasses  of  sometbiog 
warm.  Poor  Mrs.  Brassey  shed  many  bitter 
tears — in  short,  indulged  in  her  idiosyn- 
crasy. 


Chap.  VI. 

Was  Brassey  ruined  ?  asks  the  coorteoitt 
reader.     Very  nearly,  but  not  qoite. 

He  set.  to  work  again,  htmg  di^gUBted 
with  public  matters  and  a  candidate's  shtlh 
biness.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  desert 
the  Talbot,  and  snub  the  free-born  Brttoni 
and  the  dirty  little  boys — ^Infantine  Engltod. 
He  despised  the  power  of  voting  for  an  M- 
P.,  and  resolved  to  exercise  his  vote  no 
more.  Mrs.  B.  was  delighted  to  bear  him 
say  so,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  all  his 
interest  would  be  devoted  to  the  services  of 
his  family. 

"  All,  marm,  henceforth  William  Bris> 
sey  lives  but  for  himself  and  his  family-^ 
unless,  indeed,  a  vacancy  should  occur  ia 
the  corporation." 

A  vacancy  did  occur.  Brassey  stood. 
He  had  six  votes  recorded  in  his  favor. 
The  free-born  Britons  acted  nobly.  What 
were  they  among  so  many?  His  oppo* 
nent  polled  the  rest  of  the  borough  voters. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Brassey, "  a  time  inaj 
come  when—" 

And  so  it  did.  Somebody — was  it  Lord 
Brougham? — introduced  a  slashing  mcsr 
sure  for  &  reform  in  the  corporatiooa. 
What  a  stir  it  did  make  I  Brassey  was  in 
his  glory.  He  opened  the  taps  of  the  Tal- 
bot— ^set  the  spigots  of  every  public  in  the 
place  running — stood  for  a  town-councillor, 
and  was  elected.  He  came  in  last  of  tweire, 
and  only  by  one  vote.  But  what  did  that 
matter  ?  that  vote  was  his  own — so  that  he 
really  was  not  indebted  to  any  body  for  his 
success. 

Then  there  was  a  mayor  to  be  elected  oat 
of  the  new  municipals  1  Who  was  it  to  he  f 
Who  would  offer  himself  under  such  awfbll/ 
exciting  circumstances  ?  Bill  Brassey  did. 
He  put  forth  a  handbill,  in  which  he  proved, 
in  very  bad  grammar,  that  the  old  mayors 
and  corporations  were  regular  rogues,  and 
had  robbed  the  borough  frightfiilly;  ^ 
that  the  only  chance  for  the  borough  to  r^ 
cover  its  lost  property,  was  for  tbaia  to 
elect  him.  Bill  Brassey,  mayor. 

The  day  of  election  came,  and  with  Uf 
to  the  council  chamber,  cameBiU  fi^M^h 
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BwelliDg  himself  out  like  a  frog,  with  sel^ 
importaDce.  He  was  proposed  and  second- 
ed amidst  loud  shouts.  Every  thing  looked 
favorable  for  his  success — ^when  the  wily 
town*clerky  a  sly  old  fox,  stood  up  and 
asked  him,  **  How  he  could  have  the  im- 
pudence, after  having  been  a  broken-down 
man — almost  a  bankrupt — a  bad  manager 
of  his  family,  and  little  better  than  an  in- 
solvent at  the  present  moment — how  He 
could  have  the  impudence  to  offer  to  roan- 
age  the  affairs  of  so  important  a  borough 
as  Crumpleton." 

Brassey  sunk  into  nothingness;  wenthome 
and  abused  his  wife  until  she  began  to  in- 
dulge her  idiosyncrasy.  He  then  sought 
solace  in  the  Talbot,  and  as  he  sipped  his 
glass,  said,  "  What  chance  has  a  poor  Frog 
like  me  against  that  old  Fox,  the  Town- 
Clerk  r- 
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AND  REMBRANDT. 

From  FraBer'  f Mafasiii« 

On  the  evening  of  All  Saints'  Day,  in 
the  year  16 —  a  little  party  of  travellers 
were  wending  their  weary  way  along  the 
rugged  highroad  that  leads  from  Liege 
through  Juliers  to  the  old  city  of  Cologne. 
Of  all  nights  in  the  year  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  the  Flemish  and  the  Walloons 
surround  that  of  the  Ist  of  November  with 
the  greatest  terrors.  What  the  Walpur- 
gisnacht  is  to  the  Germans,  this  horrible 
night  is  to  the  natives  of  Flanders,  Brabant, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.  The  "  horn- 
pipes, jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels,"  which 
the  warlocks  and  witches  were  dancing  in 
old  Alloway  Kirk  before  jolly  Tam  O'Shan- 
ter,  were  as  child's  play  when  compared 
with  the  supernatural  and  eldritch  per- 
formances on  All  Saints'  night  in  the  re- 
gions mentioned.  The  dead  at  midnight 
arise  from  their  rank  sepulchres,  and, 
shrouded  in  their  reeking  grave-clothes, 
haunt  the  abodes  of  those  whom,  while 
living,  they  had  injured,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  from  their  lips  a  prayer  for  their 
future  repose.  Then  the  sorcerer  is  al- 
lowed most  powerfully  to  use  his  abomina- 
ble arts,  and  the  witch  her  foulest  incan- 
tations. Then,  for  the  space  of  twelve 
hours,  the  angel  Gabriel  raises  his 
tsHU,  beneath  which    lies    groaning    the 


captive  demon,  who,  rising  with  his 
accursed  malice,  straightway  proceeds  to 
scatter  his  deadly  temptations  among  the 
weak  sons  of  men.  Then  the  air  teems 
with  hostile  spirits,  and  the  earth  engenders 
all  that  is  vile  and  filthy. 

Not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen  moving 
along  the  road  to  break  the  dreadful  soli- 
tude surrounding  the  small  party  of  travel* 
lers,  which  consisted  of  a  man  and  his 
youthful  wife,  a  little  boy,  and  a  girl  so 
young  that  the  father  was  obliged  to  carry 
her  in  his  arms.  The  snow  lay  thick  on 
the  ground,  and  was  falling  fast,  so  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  they  kept  along 
their  path. 

"  Margarita,"  at  length  said  the  husband, 
with  feeble  tones,  and  in  Italian,  **  it  is  im- 
possible to  proceed  farther,  thy  slender 
frame  is  exhausted.  Cover  thyself  and 
the  little  girl  with  my  cloak,  and  lie 
down  in  this  sheltered  hollow.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  keep  animation  in  our  Antonio's 
limbs." 

The  wife  followed  her  husband's  direc- 
tions, and  the  party  for  some  time  lay  down 
in  silence  and  sadness.  But  the  snow  fell 
more  thickly,  the  wind  blew  more  sharply, 
and  the  cold  became  more  and  more  in- 
tense. The  husband  arose  and  found  his 
wife  speechless,  thoroughly  benumbed,  and 
heavy  with  sleep.  Her  death  was  certain, 
unless  she  could  be  aroused.  He  shook 
her,  and  called  her  by  every  endearing 
name,  but  in  vain.  He  raised  her  in  his 
arms  and  tried  to  make  her  walk ;  but  she 
reeled  and  fell  down,  and  in  her  fall  her 
infant  daughter  escaped  from  her  arms, 
and  received  a  wound  on  its  forehead.  He 
picked  up  the  crying  child  and  tried  to 
stanch  the  blood. 

•'  Antonio,"  said  the  unhappy  man  in  a 
tone  of  despair,  **  creep  close  to  thy  moth- 
er's side,  and  place  over  her  this  additiond 
covering,  while  I  carry  thy  sister  with 
me,  and  look  about  for  assistance." 

He  doffed  his  coat  and  placed  it,  with 
the  cloak,  over  his  half-dead  wife  and  his 
son.  Presently  the  sound  of  a  distant 
clock  came  slowly  echoing  through  the  lazy 
and  infected  air.  The  husband  for  a  mo> 
ment  listened ;  he  knew  the  sound  was 
wafled  from  the  church-towers  of  Cologne, 
which  could  not  be  far  distant,  and  he 
darted  forward,  bearing  his  wounded  in- 
fant in  his  arms. 

He  ran  unceasingly,  and  reached  the 
city  gate,  round  which  were  lounging  a 
number  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and  rushing  up 
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to  a  small  group,  he  eageily  asked  the  way 
to  the  house  of  Master  Rembrandt.  His 
request  was  couched  in  bad  Flemish  inter- 
mixed with  Italian.  This  unintelligible 
jargon,  added  to  his  half-naked  appearance, 
and  anxious  looks,  produced  loud  laughter 
from  the  soldiery,  who  bantered  him  in  no 
measured  terms.  They  had  never  heard 
of  such  an  individual. 

*'  Master  Rembrandt,"  cried  one  :  "  he 
lives  just  by — at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 
Take  every  turning  you  come  to,  and  you 
are  sure  to  be  right." 

"  Master  Rembrandt !"  said  a  second. 
"  Go  straight  ahead  and  follow  your  nose, 
and  you  cannot  fail  to  get  to  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon's house." 

"  Master  Rembrandt  I"  exclaimed  a  third. 
^'  Turn  to  the  right,  and  after  that  to  the 
left,  and  then  go  rightforward  tound  the 
corner  and  across  the  churchyard,  and  you 
will  see  a  large  house  without  door  or 
windows ;  you  must  then  drop  down  the 
chimney,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  see  your 
friend  seated  at  his  fire." 

All  this  was  followed  by  a  round  of  laugh- 
ter. 

"  For  mercy's  sake  1"  faltered  forlh  the 
poor  distracted  traveller,  "show  me  the 
way  to  the  house  of  my  dying  wife's  uncle. 
Master  Rembrandt." 

Just  at  that  moment  up  came  a  little, 
short,  humpbacked  individual,  a  tailor  by 
trade,  who  held  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 
The  police  regulations  of  Cologne  directed 
that  every  inhabitant  should  carry  a  lan- 
tern after  nightfall.  The  little  man  was 
an  Italian  himself,  and  had,  from  his  broken 
accents  recognized  a  countryman  in  the 
stranger.  The  tailor's  heart  melted  at  the 
sight  of  the  wretched  father  with  the  ten- 
der infant  in  his  arms. 

'*  Gome  along,"  said  Master  Nicholas 
Borruelo,  the  humpback,  "I'll  show  you 
the  way  to  Master  Rembrandt's,  though 
he  will  never  at  this  late  hour  open  his 
door  to  any  human  being,  especially  on 
the  night  of  All  Saints.  However,  we'll 
try ;  so  come  along,  friend." 

"  But  my  wife  and  my  poor  boy,  what 
will  become  of  them  7  They  lie  without 
the  city,  and  are  dying.  If  I  lose  much 
more  time  it  will  be  too  late,"  exclaimed 
the  agonized  stranger. 

"  Verily,  friend,"  answered  the  hump- 
back, "  If  thou  expectest  aught  of  relief 
from  the  charity  of  Master  Rembrandt, 
thoc^  laborest  under  a  woful  error,  and 
their  loss  is  but  too  certain.  He  would  not 
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give  a  doit  to  save  his  own  brother  from 
the  jaws  of  death.    It  were,  believe  me, 
much  better  to  entreat  some  of  the  soldiers 
to  go  with  us  to  thy  wife  and  child,  and 
assist  us  to  conduct  them  into  the  city. 
They    can    be    carried    to  my  lodging; 
though  the  room  is  but  small,  and  though 
I  am  myself  poor,  still,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  shall  not,  on  this  cold  and  com- 
fortless night,  stand  in  need  of  assistance  I" 
The  stranger  readily  assented,  and  the 
little  tailor  forthwith  accosted  some  of  the 
soldiers,  and  in  a  sorry  Flemish  ptUais  ex- 
plained to  them  his  companion's  miserable 
condition,  A  kind-hearted  drummer  caught 
the  child  from  the  stranger's  arms  and  took 
it  into  the  guard-house  before  a  rousing 
fire,   while   four  soldiers,  with  their  ser- 
geant's permission,  lighted   torches,   and 
accompanied  the  husband  and  the  tailor 
through  the  city  gate.     It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  party  could  keep  pace  with 
the  eager  stranger,  who  ran  along  shouting 
the  names  of  Margarita  and  Antonio.    But 
the  snow  was  falling  more  thickly  than  ever, 
and  the  wind  had  arisen  into  much  louder 
gusts.     It  was  impossible  that  the  sufferers 
could  hear  his  calls.     A  sudden  lull  of  the 
tempest,  however,  enabled  them  to  hear  a 
feeble  cry;  and  then  they  discovered  the 
ravine,  where  the  wife  and  boy  were  lying 
almost  buried  under  a  drift  of  snow.     Had 
they  tarried   a  few  moments  longer,  they 
would  certainly  have  been  too  late.      The 
tailor  entreated  the  soldiers  to  bear  along 
tenderly  the  speechless  wife,  while  he  took 
young  Antonio  under  his  own  protection : 
and  as  they  entered  the  city  he  desired  the 
party  to  proceed  to  the  narrow  street  which 
contained   his  abode.      The  soldiers  the 
more  readily  complied  since  the  distance 
was  not  very  far  from  the  guard-house.    As 
they  were  going  along,  Nicholas  Borruelo, 
by   dint  of  hard  questioning,   discovered 
that  the  stranger's  name  was  Francesco 
Netcelli;  that  he  was  a  native  of  Venice ; 
that  he  had  made  a  runaway  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Rembrandt's  sister,  who 
had{  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  family, 
chosen  a  poor  Italian  gentleman ;  and  that 
he  himself  was  by  profession  a  painter. 
This  was  at  a  period  when  a  succpssful 
painter  easily  commanded,  like  a  potentate, 
the  ready  homage  of  mankind,  and  paint- 
ing, consequently,  had  many  more  enthu- 
siastic, self-denying  votaries  than  she  reck* 
ons  in  the  present  dull,  prosaic,  and  d^ 
generate  days. 
The  tailor  introduced  the  poor  travellers 
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and  two  children  into  his  room,  and  after 
having  the  wife  and  infant  daughter  laid 
upon  his  bed,  he  dismissed  the  soldiers 
with  many  thanks,  and  blowing  up  the  fire, 
placed  seats  for  Netcelli  and  his  boy 
Antonio.  Netcelli  sank  into  his  seat 
and  gazed  motionless  and  unmeaningly 
at  the  fire,  like  one  in  a  trance.  The 
boy  appeared  also  in  a  stupor.  Nicholas 
Borroelo  bustled  about,  now  trying  to 
arouse  the  husband,  now  divesting  the  wife 
of  her  wet  garments  and  covering  her  with 
the  warmest  clothing  that  his  poor  lodging 
could  afford,  having  previously  warmed  it 
before  his  fire.  The  former  was  stupified 
and  dead  to  his  calls  and  entreaties,  the 
latter  was  so  benumbed  that  she  was  mo- 
tionless and  rigid  as  marble.  It  might  be 
the  cold  which  had  operated  upon  the 
young  man's  limbs,  it  might  be  despair  at 
his  desolate  position  which  was  wringing 
his  heart  and  had  made  him  speechless. 
Nicholas  Borruelo  rummaged  in  a  cup- 
board, and  drew  forth  from  its  extremity 
an  old-fashioned  bottle,  carefully  corked 
up,  containing  some  rare  and  exquisite 
brandy.  This  was  carefully  kept  as  a 
bonne  bouche  fo  r  himself,  but  his  generous 
heart  made  him  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
his  own  comfort,  although  an  audible  sigh 
escaped  him  as  he  poured  some  of  the 
precious  liquor  upon  a  piece  of  rag,  with 
which  he  carefully  rubbed  the  lips,  face, 
and  hands  of  the  senseless  lady.  For  a  long 
time  he  labored  in  vain  ;  but  at  length  she 
gradually  opened  her  eyes,  and  stretching 
forth  her  arms,  in  a  faint  voice  demanded 
her  children. 

**  Here  they  are,  signers,"  exclaimed  lit- 
tle humpbacked  Borruelo;"  here  iheyare, 
all  warm  and  comfortable." 

Then,  going  up  to  Netcelli,  he  slapped 
him  on  t)^  back,  and  told  him  to  be  a  man. 
But  seeing  him  still  gazing  vacantly,  like 
one  demented,  he  seized  his  bottle  with  the 
precious  contents,  poured  out  a  glass,  and 
desired  him  to  drink  it  off,  for  that  it  would 
create  new  life  under  the  very  ribs  of  death. 
Still  the  young  man  did  not  move.  Upon 
which  the  tailor,  somewhat  losing  patience, 
put  the  glass  to  his  lips,  aifd,  with  a  slight 
struggle,  fairly  forced  the  contents  down 
his  throat.  The  liquor  operated  like  ma- 
gic. In  a  very  short  time  Francesco  opened 
his  eyes,  looked  around  him,  then  recog- 
nised his  wife  and  children,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears. 

"  We  are  saved,  dearest  Margarita  1  we 
are  saved  1"  at  length  exclaimed  Francesco. 
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But  Margarita  looked  first  at  the  wound- 
ed infant,  and  then  at  the  stupified  Antonio. 
Francesco  comprehended  her  meaning,  and 
groaned  with  a  look  of  despair. 

'*  Messire  Netcelli,"  said  the  humpback, 
"  I  am  shocked  at  your  ingratitude.  Place 
your  trust  in  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the 
holy  saints.  Your  wife  has  been  restored 
to  you,  why  should  not  your  children  be 
also  saved  ?  Arise  and  assist  me  to  restore 
animation." 

Netcelli  arose  with  difficulty,  and  assisted 
the  good  tailor  in  his  efforts.  The  children 
opened  their  eyes  and  smiled  upon  their 
mother. 

''Now,  then,"  said  the  Italian  painter, 
"  now  is  the  time  to  go  and  demand  aid  at 
the  hands  of  my  uncle  Rembrandt.  I  will 
tell  him  of  our  misfortunes  and  our  miser- 
able plight,  and  he  cannot  refuse  us," 

The  tailor  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and 
with  a  sneer  replied,*- 

*'  You  may  as  well  demand  aid  and  con- 
solation from  a  door-post:  but,  since  you 
are  bent  upon  going,  I  will  accompany 
you  to  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  where  the 
old  gentleman  resides.  He  is  not  only  a 
painter,  but  an  usurer,  and  Heaven  have 
mercy  upon  his  victims.  May  you  be  suc- 
cessful in  your  appeal,  though  I  much 
doubt  it." 

The  humpback  lighted  his  hntern,  and 
was  about  to  take  his  cloak  firom  the  bed  ; 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  left  it  as  a  cov- 
ering for  the  sick  mgther.  He  then  beck- 
oned to  the  stranger,  and  led  the  way  to 
Rembrandt's  abode,  which  was  situateo  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  city. 

The  snow  had  ceased,  and  the  howling 
wind  was  scattering  the  clouds  in  wild  con- 
fusion, while  the  struggling  moon  was  by 
fits  casting  around  an  unearthly  light.  The 
streets  and  the  houses  were  covered  with 
snow,  not  a  soul  met  them  on  their  way,  all 
was  dead  silence  and  solitude.  It  seemed 
a  fit  season  for  the  (Carnival  of  evil  spirits 
who  are  permitted  to  hold  uncnrbed  domin- 
ion on  the  night  of  All  Saints.  So  thought 
Nicholas  Borruelo,  as  every  now  and  then  he 
looked  anxiously  around  and  behind  him, 
as  though  he  expected  to  see  a  troop  of 
ghosts  and  goblins  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  unholy  Sabbath.  He  hurried  his  com 
panion  along,  and  at  last  reached  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Jews,  a  district  under  the  ban  of 
all  good  Christian  souls,  and  rendered  yet 
more  detestable  by  its  being  shut  in  on  ^ne 
side  by  an  extensive  and  abandoned  bury- 
ing-ground.    Borruelo  pointed  ont  to  Net- 
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odK  a  large  white  house,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  a  sniall  tower.  It  stood  within  a 
Urge  apace  of  ground,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall ;  its  windows  overlooked  the  cemetery. 
Altogether,  the  house  had  a  gloomy,  deso- 
late, and  abandoned  appearance.  The  Ital- 
ian painter  approached  a  low,  narrow  door, 
which  was,  for  security,  thickly  covered 
with  iron  plates,  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
sound  was  instantly  answered  by  the  fierce 
barking  of  several  dogs. 

He  paused,  waited,  listened  attentively ; 
bat  no  footsteps  were  heard.  He  sounded 
the  bell  again  and  again,  but  to  as  little 
purpose,  while  the  fury  of  the  dogs  was  in- 
creased to  a  tenfold  degree.  Again  he 
sounded,  when  suddenly  the  dogs  ceased 
their  barking.  The  tailor  and  his  compa- 
nion heard  many  a  bolt  and  bar  withdrawn, 
and  an  inner  door  opened,  and  the  dull  echo 
of  a  heavy  footstep  descending  some  steps 
into  the  court-yard.  This  was  followed  by 
the  sound  of  an  old  roan's  dry,  hollow 
cough.  They  waited  for  the  opening  of  the 
outer  gate  until  their  patience  was  exhaust- 
ed, and  then  Netcelli  gave  another  pull  at 
the  bell,  which  rang  as  if  it  would  split 
They  then  learned  why  it  was  that  the  foot- 
steps were  heard  in  the  court-yard,  for  in 
an  instant  the  loosened  dogs  bounded  in 
savage  fury  against  the  door.  They  were 
convinced  of  the  obstinate  determination  of 
the  inmates  of  the  house  —  that  they  would 
not  allow  admittance  to  any  one  at  that  late 
hour  of  night. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  murmured 
the  little  tailor ;  "  the  old  miser  takes  us  for 
robbers  or  murderers,  and  is  determined  not 
to  open.  It  is  better  to  return  to  the  fire 
in  my  little  room  than  to  be  standing  before 
this  miserable  house,  and  by  that  frightful 
churchyard.  This  night  is  the  festival  of 
th^  dead,  and  every  moment  I  expect  to  see 
some  of  them  rise  up  in  their  fearful  wind- 
ing-sheets. Oh,  Messire  Netcelli  1  if  you 
did  Lut  know  what  dreadful  tales  people  tell 
of  the  diabolical  goings  on  in  that  dismal 
churchyard.  The  spectres  and  imps  of 
darkness  sometimes  proceed  from  the  graves 
and  charnel-house  to  old  Rembrandt's  man- 
sion, and  there  they  enjoy  themselves  in  a 
rare  jubilee.  The  mansion  stood  empty  for 
twenty  long  years ;  no  one  was  bold  enough 
to  buy  it ;  every  body  feared  visits  from  the 
dead  bodies  in  the  burying-ground.  But 
old  Rembrandt  was  not  to  be  frightened ; 
he  bought  the  house  dirt  cheap,  for  a  mere 
old  song ;  for,  to  save  a  hundred  florins,  he 
would  take  up  his  abode  at  the  very  gates 
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of  the  infernal  regions.  He  need  not  be 
afraid  of  robbers,  for,  besides  those  dogs, 
they  say  he  has  made  a  bargain  with  an 
unearthly  imp,  who  every  night  keeps  guard 
by  squatting  upon  his  money-chest.  Let  na 
along  —  let  us  along,  and  all  the  saints  grant 
that  we  may  reach  home  in  a  whole  skin,  and 
without  meeting  any  spectres^or  witches!" 

He  seized  the  young  painter  by  the  arm, 
and  almost  dragged  him  along,  for  the  noise 
of  the  crisp  snow  under  their  feet,  and  the 
low,  plaintive  murmur  of  the  wind,  which 
was  again  rising,  made  him  fancy  that  he 
heard  the  lamentation  of  some  restless  and 
despairing  unsubstantial  being.  Dispirited, 
and  with  his  heart  aching  with  deep  grief, 
and  a  thousand  torturing  anxieties,  the 
young  man  allowed  himself  to  be  led  along 
with  silent  submission.  By  the  time  he 
readied  the  tailor's  abode,  he  was,  more- 
over, thoroughly  overcome  with  fatigue, 
while  he  was  fearful  to  enter,  because  of  ap- 
prehension of  new  calamity.  He  staggered 
against  the  door,  faint  and  irresolute,  and 
paused  for  a  moment  to  gain  sufficient 
strength  to  enter. 

"  Mother,  mother,"  said,  the  little  Anto> 
nio,  from  within,  "open  your  eyes  and 
speak  to  me,  for  I  am  very  cold  and  very 
hungry  V* 

But  the  poor  mother  answered  not 

Netcelli  rushed  desperately  into  the 
room  ;  it  was  perfectly  dark.  He  stumbled 
against  a  chair  and  table  which  had  been 
overturned  ;  the  window  had  been  burst  in 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  which  roust 
have  blown  in  fierce  gusts  through  the  brok- 
en casement  He  felt  about  until  he  came 
to  the  bedside,  and,  stretching  forward  his 
hands,  they  encountered  the  cold  and  stiff 
body  of  his  infant  child,  around  which  were 
twined  in  fond  endearment  the  arms  of  its 
mother.  Nicholas  Borruelo  followed  slow- 
ly, in  silence  and  secret  consternation.  He 
marched  to  the  corner  of  the  room  where 
should  have  stood  his  cupboard,  and  where 
he  sought  his  tinderbox.  But  the  wind  had 
overturned  his  cupboard,  the  floor  was  thick- 
ly strewn  with  fragments  of  broken  plates 
and  kitchen  utensils,  and  the  tinderbox 
could  nowhere  be  found.  He  was  afraid  of 
passing  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  the 
cold  and  in  darkness,  and  he  called  on  Net* 
celli  for  assistance.  But  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. A  cry  of  aoguisdi  would  have  been 
more  consoling  than  that  appalling  silence ; 
the  tailor  got  frightened,  and,  rushing  into 
the  street,  ran  towards  the  goard-hoase. 
All  the  soldiers  knew  him  for  a  kiod-hearted 
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little  fellow ;  they  invited  him  in,  and  made 
room  for  him  before  the  fire.  He  warmed 
himself,  and  expressed  his  worst  fears ;  and 
the  sergeant  ordered  two  soldiers  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  lodgings,  with  lanterns  and 
a  bottle  of  wifte.  In  his  hurry  he  had  lefl 
the  door  open ;  on  his  arrival  he  found  it 
closed.  He  hammered  at  the  door,  but  in 
vain ;  not  a  sound  was  heard  in  reply.  The 
soldiers  were  just  about  breaking  open  the 
door,  when  Borrueio  bethought  him  that  the 
key  was  in  his  pocket.  He  opened  and  en- 
tered, and  their  eyes  rested  on  a  dreadful 
sight.  The  mother  and  youngest  child  were 
lying  dead  upon  the  bed,  on  one  corner  of 
which,  also,  the  husband  was  seated,  deadly 
pale,  with  haggard  countenance,  protruding 
eyes,  and  an  idiotic  laugh,  and  the  boy  An- 
tonio was  struggling  in  violent  convulsions. 

"  Gracious  heavens !"  exclaimed  the  tai- 
lor, "what  dreadful  crimes  have  I  com- 
mitted to  be  surrounded  by  such  misery! 
Here  lie  two  human  beings  quite  dead, 
another  is  in  the  last  agony  of  death,  while 
the  fourth  is  sunk  in  irretrievable  idiocy. 
The  holy  Virgin  and  the  saints  protect  me 
on  this  fearful  night ! 

With  this  he  fell  into  a  chair,  covered  his 
face  with  his  two  hands,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments gave  way  to  silence  and  deep  grief 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  had  lighted  a 
blazing  (ire  of  wood,  and  with  some  boards 
stopped  up  the  broken  window.  They  also 
moved  the  dead  bodies  from  the  apartment 
into  a9  adjoining  room,  which  was  the  tai- 
lor's workshop.  Borrueio  caught  up  the 
boy,  and  held  him  before  the  fire,  while  he 
tended  him  with  the  utmost  care.  The 
boy  revived,  and,  perceiving  that  the  sol- 
diers were  about  to  lead  away  his  idiot 
father,  he  broke  from  Borruelo's  arms,  and 
rushed  up  to  them,  entreating  that  he  might 
accompany  his  father. 

"Nay,"  said  Nicholas  Borrueio,  '*take 
him  not  away ;  since  I  have  the  keeping  of 
the  dead,  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  living. 
The  boy  is  out  of  danger,  and  the  poor  idiot 
is  harmless,  and  will  not  injure  me ;  so  even 
let  him  stay  here.  In  the  morning  two  of 
your  comrads  will,  perhaps,  look  in  to  see 
that  all  is  safe,  and  after  that  I  will  go  to 
old  Rembrandt's  house,  explain  all  circum* 
stances,  when,  miser  and  obdurate  as  he  is, 
he  cannot  refuse  to  bury  his  dead  relatives, 
support  the  young  boy,  and,  perhaps,  ob- 
tain, through  the  city  authorities,  admission 
for  his  poor  nephew  into  the  public  lunatic 
asylum." 

He  bade  the  eioldiers  goodnight,  who 
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would  not  depart  until  they  had  made  the 
little  man  swallow  a  good  cup  of  comfort- 
able wine.  When  they  were  gone  he  threw 
some  more  wood  on  the  fire,  sealed  the 
idiot  by  the  fireside,  lifted  the  boy  upon  the 
bed,  well  wrapped  him  up  in  his  cloak,  took 
down  a  branch  of  holy  box-wood  and  a 
small  crucifix,  and  laid  them  on  the  two 
dead  bodies,  and  then  placed  himself  by 
the  fire,  and,  pulling  out  his  beads,  told 
them  over  and  over,  repeating  a  multitude 
of  prayers,  until  morning  had  fairly  dawned. 

The  first  rays  of  light  that  pierced  the 
gloom  of  the  chamber  fell  upon  the  figure 
of  Francesco  Netcelli.  He  was  seated,  but 
nearly  bent  double,  as  he  leaned  forward 
towards  the  fire,  with  a  fixed,  soulless,  stupid 
gaze  at  the  flickering  flames,  while,  now 
and  then,  he  would  give  an  idiotic  grin, 
and  chatter  incoherently.  The  little  An- 
tonio was  sunk  in  profound  sleep  upon  the 
bed,  where  he  remained  until  Borrueio 
heard  the  deep  tones  of  the  cathedral  clock 
sounding  the  hour  of  eight. 

"  You  must  get  up,  mio  caro!"  said  the 
kind-hearted  tailor ;  "the  morning  is  wear- 
ing apace,  and  we  have  much  to  do." 

*'  But  my  father  and  my  mother,  where 
are  they  V  demanded  the  boy,  as  he  sat  up 
in  his  bed. 

"  Your  father  sits  there,"  said  the  tailor ; 
**  but  he  is  two  ill  to  speak  to  you.  Your 
mother  is  fast  asleep ;  but  her  last  injunc- 
tions were  that  you  should  go  with  me  to 
her  uncle,  Messire  Rembrandt ;  so  get  up 
like  a  good  child." 

At  last  he  got  the  child  up,  and,  leading 
him  by  the  hand,  he  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  quarter  of  the  Jews.  He  stood 
gazing  in  evident  disgust  at  the  house,  then, 
as  if  summoning  sudden  resolution,  he 
pulled  the  bell  violently.  The  summons 
was  answered  by  an  old  woman,  very  meanly 
clad, — indeed,  her  dress  was  in  nowise  bet- 
ter than  what  was  worn  by  the  commonest 
servant. — But  Borrueio  instantly  knew  her 
for  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  and  he 
took  off  his  cap,  and  made  her  a  low  rever- 
ence. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  she,  abruptly, 
and  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"Oar  business  is  with  Maitre  Rem- 
brandt," answered  Borrueio;  ''we  would 
speak  to  him." 

"Indeed  I"  said  the  other,  sharply.  "And 
pray,  my  master,  what  may  be  your  busi- 
ness ?  You  cannot  see  him  now ;  my  hus- 
band is  busy  painting.     Return  at  noon.'* 

"  It  will  be  impossible  for  ne  to.  leturn 
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Bt  noon/'  answered  the  tailor,  doggedly ; 
"  and  I  opine  that  Messire  Rembrandt  will 
be  sorry  that  he  has  not  spoken  with  me. 
I  bring  him — I  wish  to  restore  to  him  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  him." 

*'Is  it  money?''  demanded  the  wife,  with 
a  keen,  eager,  penetrating  look. 

"  It's  something  valuable,"  replied  the 
tailor,  with  perfect  sangfroid. 

The  wife  held  the  door  half  shut,  and 
for  a  moment  or  two  hesitated.  At  length, 
she  said, — 

**  You  can  come  in,  but,  if  I  find  you 
have  deceived  me,  your  interview,  I  promise 
you,  will  be  of  the  shortest ;  for  yon  shall 
not  with  impunity  interrupt  Maltre  Rem- 
brandt in  the  midst  of  his  precious  labors." 

She  opened  wide  the  door,  Borrnelo  and 
young  Antonio  entered  the  court-yard,  and 
she  shut,  locked,  and  bolted  again  the  gate 
with  the  utmost  precaution.  As  they 
crossed  the  yard,  the  tailor  observed  four 
great,  shaggy,  savage  roast ifis,  which  came 
forth  from  their  respective  kennels  to  have 
a  look  at  the  strangers,  and  h^  blessed  him- 
adf  that  he  had  escaped  their  jaws  on  the 

{previous  evening.  They  then  ascended  a 
ofty  flight  of  stone  steps,  entered  the  vesti- 
bule, traversed  one  or  two  apartments,  spa- 
cious, though  dreary,  and  wholly  devoid  of 
furniture,  and  were  at  length  ushered  into 
a  large  room,  lighted  by  a  single  window  of 
small  dimensions,  worked  through  the  wall 
just  under  the  ceiling.  The  sudden  transi- 
tion from  light  to  darkness,  prevented  the 
tailor  and  his  companion  for  a  few  minutes 
from  seeing  any  object  distinctly.  At 
length  they  perceived,  in  the  corner  oppo- 
site to  the  window,  a  man  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  with  his  head  wrapped  round  with 
a  piece  of  linen  which  had  once  been 
and  face  deeply  furrowed  either  by  old 
age  or  white,long-neglected  beard,  a  brow 
care,  and  eyes,  greenish,  piercing,  and 
restless,  like  those  of  some  wild  animal. 
He  was  standing,  silent  and  wrapt  in 
thought,  before  a  picture,  which  rested  un 
an  easel,  and  which,  every  now  and  then,  he 
touched  with  his  brush,  and  at  each  touch 
produced  a  marvelous  effect.  His  brush,  in- 
deed, seemed  to  possess  all  the  miraculous 
potency  of  a  true  magician's  wand.  Before 
him,  and  stationed  right  beneath  the  rays 
of  day,  which  streamed  through  the  small 
window,  was  a  man  in  a  winding-sheet,  in 
the  attitude  of  one  just  awakened  from  the 
iron  sleep  of  death,  and  coming  forth  into 
light  and  life,  from  the  darkness  and  hor- 
rors of  the  sepulchre.    The  old  man  con- 
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tinned  to  work  away  without  casting  a  look 
at  the  strangers,  while  the  old  lady  quietly 
seated  herself  at  the  chimney-comer,  first 
stirring  up  the  savory  contents  of  a  large 
copper  pot  which  was  hanging  over  the 
fire,  and  then  cleaning  and  preparing  a 
quantity  of  vegetables  with  the  assiduity  of 
a  regular  cook. 

Nevertheless,  Borrnelo  could  not  help 
approaching  the  glorious  performance  upon 
which  Rembrandt  was  at  work.  The  little 
Antonio  followed  his  example.  They  were 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary 
creation  of  the  painter's  genius.  They 
could  not  be  otherwise ;  the  most  insensate 
heart  must  have  bounded  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  wonderful  production,  which  was  no 
other  than  the  '*  Rcsurrbgtion  op  Laz- 


arus". 

"  Holiest  Queen  of  Heaven,"  at  length 
exclaimed  the  young  Antonio,  "how  very 
beautiful !" 

At  the  sound  of  the  youthful  and  silvery 
voice  immediately  behind  him,  Rembrandt 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  said,  in  a  sharp, 
half-angry  tone, — 

"  Why  dost  thou  speak  of  things  about 
which  thou  canst  know  nothing?" 

'*  My  father  is  a  painter,"  answered  the 
boy,  readily ;  ''  and  then  I  have  an  uncle 
who  is  very  celebrated  as  on  -artist.  My 
father  has  often  told  me  that  he  was  tbe 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  Flemish  school !" 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Rembrandt,  "thou 
art,  then,  the  nephew  of  Rubens ;  for,  after 
myself,  1  know  no  one  deserving  of  such 
high  eulogium.  Tell  thy  father,  boy,  that 
thy  uncle  Rubens  is  a  very  great  painter, 
but  not  the  best  that  Flanders  has  pro- 
duced !" 

"  My  ancle,"  said  the  boy,  with  quick- 
ness, "  is  a  fider  painter  than  Rubens,  and 
than  even  yourself!" 

"  And  who  then  may  be  this  rare  phee- 
nixT"  demanded  Rembrandt,  with  a  dis* 
dainful  smile. 

"His  name,"  answered  Antonio,  "is 
Rembrandt  V' 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  painter,  "  thou  the 
nephew  of  Rembrandt? — Thou?  Thou 
art,  then,  the  son  of  that  poverty-stricken 
Netcelli,  whom  my  infatuated  niece  es- 
poused contrary  to  my  strict  commands  I 
Hence ! — away !  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either  thee  or  thy  father,  whom  I  de- 
ripise! 

The  poor  boy  gave  way  to  a  violent  and 
bitter  flood  of  tears. 

"  Hast  he,  then,  needs  perish  from  cold 
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and  hunger/'  asked  Borruelo,  "like  his 
mother  and  his  little  sister,  who  both  died 
last  night?" 

'*  Let  him  then  look  to  his  father !"  said 
the  painter,  savagely. 

"His  father!"  exclaimed  Nicholas,  '^long- 
saffering,  privations,  and  misery,  have  be- 
reft him  of  reason.     He  is  a  madman !" 

"  My  father — my  mother — my  sister  I" 
cried  oat  Antonio,  still  weeping  bitterly. 

Even  the  hard  heart  of  Rembrandt  could 
not  withstand  this ;  a  solitary  tear  was  visi- 
ble on  his  wrinkled  cheek. 

"  And  is  what  you  tell  me  really  true?" 
demanded  he.  **  What,  Jeanne,  the  only 
child  of  my  poor  sister!" 

**  And  she  has  only  met  her  deserts !" 
exclaimed  a  sharp,  piercing  voice;  and 
dame  Rembrandt,  with  her  arms  akimbo, 
came  forward  from  her  seat,  where  she  had 
been  busying  herself  with  her  cookery.  **  If 
the  foolish  young  hussey  had  not  disobeyed 
you — if  she  hsd  listened  toyoAir  advice,  her 
miserable  end  had  been  avoided." 

**  M essire  Rembrandt,"  said  the  tailor, 
calmly  turning  away  from  the  old  woman, 
^*  your  nephew  has  lost  his  reason  entirely ; 
your  niece  and  her  infant  dauj^hter  are  ly- 
ing dead ;  have  some  pity  1  Bury  the  mo- 
ther and  infant ;  give  food  to  the  helpless 
father,  and  this  no  less  helpless  boy !" 

Rembrandt  looked  hesitatingly  towards 
bis  wife,  but  she  seized  the  boy  by  the  arm, 
and  brought  him  with  such  force  to  where 
the  tailor  stood,  that  the  little  man  was 
pushed  back  several  steps  towards  the  door. 

*'  And  is  it  so  f  she  screamed  out.  "  Is 
my  husband  to  take  charge  of  a  madman, 
«nd  a  boy  so  ill  brought  up  that  he  may 
prove  a  curse  t  Is  he  to  work  night  and 
day  for  miserable  creatures  not  worthy  of 
his  bounty  t  Never,  while  I  live !  Hence  1 
— Get  out  of  the  house !" 

"And  is  that  your  determination,  Messire 
Rembrandt  f"  firmly  demanded  the  indig- 
nant Borruelo. 

Rembrandt  proceeded  with  his  painting, 
•s  if  he  did  not  hear  the  question. 

"  Come,  then,  Antonio,"  exclaimed  the 
tailor,  taking  him  up  in  his  arms,  "  since 
Ood  has  cast  thee  in  my  path,  thou  shah 
never  want  a  friend  while  I  can  work ! 
Hence! — away  from  this  accursed  house, 
which  is  full  of  gold,  but  where  even  a 
morsel  of  bread  has  been  denied  to  thee 
and  thy  famishing  father !  Out  upon  this 
family,  without  a  heart  and  without  pity !" 

The  tailor  with  his  charge  left  the  rich 
Rembrandt's  house,  his  heart  bursting  with 
EDger  and  deep  indignatioe. 
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As  they  were  proceeding  along  the  streetE 
towards  Borruelo's  abode,  a  party  of  horse- 
men  in  rich  attire  passed  so  rapidly,  that 
Borruelo  escaped  with  difficulty,  while  lit- 
tle Antonio's  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  under 
the  horse  of  the  principal  cavalier.  He  in- 
stantly dismounted,  raised  the  boy,  kindly 
inquired  if  he  had  received  any  injury; 
and,  finding  that  he  was  unhurt,  the  horse- 
man slipped  a  piece  of  silver  into  Antonio's 
hand,  again  mounted,  and  asked  Borruelo 
the  way  to  the  abode  of  Rembrandt  the 
painter. 

"  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  second  street  on 
the  right-hand  side,  in  the  Jews'  quarter," 
answered  the  tailor.  "  You,  noble  lord, 
are  rich,  and  are  sure  of  meeting  with  a 
gracious  reception." 

"  And  do  not  the  poor,  also,  sometimes 
receive  a  kind  welcomet"  demanded  the 
cavalier. 

"  The  poor  a  kind  welcome !"  exclaimed 
the  tailor.  "  In  that  accursed  house  there 
is  not  even  a  morsel  of  bread  for  the  mas- 
ter's own  nephew  !'* 

The  horseman  seemed  interested,  and 
Borruelo,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  gave 
the  history  of  the  Netcelli  family. 

His  auditor  took  his  purse  from  his  gir- 
dle, and  counted  four  pieces  of  gold  into 
Borruelo's  hand. 

"  Here  is  a  trifle,"  said  he,  "  for  burying 
the  dead,  and  for  the  present  comfort  of  the 
living;  and  now  thy  name,  friend,  and  the 
place  of  thy  abode?  Thou  art  an  honor 
to  humanity!  I  will  see  thee  again  this 
evening,  and  advise  with  thee  what  had 
best  be  done  with  this  poor  unfortunate 
boy." 

The  tailor  gave  his  name  and  address, 
not  far  from  the  western  city  gate.  The 
cavalier  bade  him  farewell,  and,  setting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  after  his  com- 
panions. 

On  the  departure  of  the  tailor  and  the 
boy,  Rembrandt  sought  his  palette  and 
brushes,  with  which  a  huge  monkey  (sup- 
posed to  be  the  painter's  familiar  spirit)  was 
playing;  but  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease  and 
his  hand  trembled,  so  that  he  conid  not 
please  himself  by  a  single  touch.  He  flung 
both  aside  in  disgust.  His  thoughts  wan- 
dered back  to  the  days  of  his  own  impov- 
erished youth  when  his  cares  were  soothed 
by  the  fond  affbction  of  his  eldest  sister, 
Louise ;  and  he  was  now  abandoning  the 
offspring  of  another  sister,  Margaret,  to 
want  and  dreadful  privations.  With  re- 
luctant hand  he  drew  forth  a  leathern  purse 
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from  the  pocket  of  his  doublet,  and  began 
counting  out  some  money.  At  this  sound 
his  wife  arose  from  her  occupation  before 
the  fire,  and  stood  over  him  while  he  told 
•  the  pieces. 

**  Here/'  said  he  at  length,  "  take  these 
six  crowns  to  the  lodging  of  Borruelo  the 
tailor,  and  tell  him  that  1  will  shortly  send 
more." 

Dame  Rembrandt  did  all  to  prevent  his 
purpose,  used  every  argument  against  it, 
and  at  last  abused  him  for  his  ill-placed 
liberality.  This  led  to  an  altercation,  which 
the  painter  ended  by  peremptorily  com- 
manding her  silence. 

"  Listen  to  me,  woman  t*'  said  he,  stern- 
ly ;  "  when  I  selected  for  my  wife  a  peasant 
girl — a  mere  servant — I  did  so  that  I  might 
be  always  obeyed.  Do  my  bidding  without 
another  word.  I  desire  that  my  niece  and 
her  child  should  be  decently  interred,  -and 
that  the  father  and  the  boy  should  have 
wherewithal  to  purchase  food.  Hence»  and 
begone !'' 

Dame  Rembrandt  knew  her  husband's 
humor,  and  she  obeyed  in  silence.  She 
was  preparing  to  depart,  and  Rembrandt 
had  once  more  resumed  his  labor  with 
greater  satisfaction »  when  a  violent  pull  of 
the  bell  announced  the  approach  of  stran- 
gersb  Rembrandt  started,  and  made  so 
false  a  stroke  with  his  brush,  that  he  utter- 
ed a  loud  oathy  which  brought  his  wife 
running  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The 
strangers  before  the  gate  would  not  evi- 
dently brook  delay,  for  the  bell  was  again 
rung  yet  more  violently. 

The  wife  ran  out  to  open»  though  in  a 
great  passion,  and  with  a  volley  of  abuse 
ready  upon  her  lips;  but  she  was  started 
into  silence  when  she  beheld  a  dismounted 
page  in  costly  livery  standing  at  the  door, 
and  a  number  of  richly  attired  cavaliers  on 
horseback,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  lady, 
still  young  and  beautifuK 

The  principal  horseman  of  the  group 
then  addressed  her  :— 

**  Pray,  good  woman,  inform  your  master 
that  a  stranger,  just  arrived  from  Antwerp 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  some  paint- 
ings, is  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  his 
studio." 

They  all  dismounted  and  followed  her 
into  the  house,  the  page  being  left  behind 
to  take  oare  of  the  horses.  Rembrandt, 
but  little  in  humor  for  oompany,  received 
the  party  in  a  surly  manner.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  ease  and  graceful  deport- 
nent  of  the  stranger.    Heeding  little  the 
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repulsive  bearing  of  Rembrandt,  he  took  a 
stool  and  seated  himself  before  the  picture 
over  which  Rembrandt  had  been  at  work. 
No  one  could  have  looked  upon  these  men 
without  being  struck  by  the  difference  of 
their  appearance.  They  differed  as  light 
differs  from  darkness,  yet  each  bore  opon 
him  the  manifest  stamp  of  genius.  l*he 
stranger  was  tall  of  stature  and  of  symme- 
trical proportions ;  and,  though  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  there  was  elasticity  in  his  gait,  and 
his  manner  evinced  lightness  of  heart  and 
much  still  of  the  buoyancy  of  youth.  His 
handsome  figure  was  well  set  off  by  mag- 
nificence of  dress ;  had  he  been  a  prince, 
he  could  not  have  carried  more  costly  at- 
tire. His  ample  brow  was  shaded  by  a 
large  hat,  surmounted  by  a  broad  black 
feather.  His  eye  was  clear  and  full,  and 
its  look  penetrating ;  his  mouth  well  formed 
and  small,  with  an  habitaal  smile  playing 
around  it,  and  his  white  and  small  band 
might  well  have  raised  the  envy  of  many  a 
beautiful  woman.  His  every  action  showed 
that  he  was  noble  by  birth,  and  that  his 
daily  intercourse  through  life  had  been  with 
the  highest  nobles  of  the  land.  The  lace 
and  appearance  of  Rembrandt,  on  the  con- 
trary, indicated  an  anticipated  old  age,— 
the  result  either  of  incessant  toil,  of  aching 
anxieties  and  hard  struggles  with  poverty, 
or  of  the  uncontrollable  turbulence  of  the 
passions.  He  was  short,  stout,  bent  in  the 
body,  heavy  of  foot,  dirty  in  face  and  attire, 
and  with  a  coat  for  which  no  Jew  clothes- 
man  of  the  district  would  have  given  a 
groat.  His  long  hair,  already  grey,  was 
gathered  up  under  a  piece  of  dirty  linen, 
and  his  face  was  marked  by  a  hundred 
wrinkles,  but  the  searching  glanee  of  his 
eye  manifested  the  depth  of  soul  that  lurked 
within  that  miserable-looking  body. 

While  Rembrandt  was  playing  with  his 
hideous  favorite,  the  monkey,  the  stranger 
was  minutely  examining  the  painting  on  the 
easel. 

"What  magic  of  color  r  he  at  length 
exclaimed,  in  the  utmost  surprise  and  ad- 
miration; "what  freshness!  what  transpa- 
rency !  The  school  of  Venice  has  nerer 
produced  any  thing  to  compete  with  this 
admirable  performance!  Master  RtoH 
brandt,  I  must  possess  this  treasure  P* 

"Impossible!"  answered  Rembrandt; 
"this  has  been  executed  by  the  express 
commands  of  the  Princess  Clara  Eogenia, 
and  tlie  price  is  a  thousand  florins  t^ 

"  I  will,"  said  the  other,  "go  nearer  its 
vduCf  and  give  you  four  thousand  florins. 
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Mj  gallery  will  be  dishonored  without  such 
an  ornament.  That  is  not  destined  for  the 
palace  of  the  ffOf  ernor  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Gome,  Master  Rembrandt,  the  paint- 
ing is  mine.  Here,  Vandyke,  pay  Messire 
Rembrandt  four  thousand  florins  !'* 

''  Vandyke  I"  exclaimed  Rembrandt ; 
"  and  who  may  you  be,  to  command  the 
services  of  Vandyke  as  squire  and  treasu- 
rer f 

*'  1"  answered  the  stranger,  "  tm  Peter 
Paul  Rubens,  and  am  come  from  Antwerp 
expressly  to  visit  you  !'* 

"Rubens!*'  exclaimed  Rembrandt,  eye- 
ing his  mighty  rival  from  head  to  foot 
*'  Since  you  are  a  brother  artist,  yon  will 
excuse  me  if  I  continue  my  labors ;  for 
time  is  precious,  and  bread  very  hard  to 
earn!"  He  heaved  a  deep  hypocritical 
sigh,  and  then  added,  with  somewhat  of  a 
malicious  smile,  "I,  alas!  can  never  expect 
to  have  as  much  as  four  thousand  florins  to 
throw  away  upon  a  painting  1" 

At  the  moment  of  uttering  these  words 
he  secretly  hugged  himself  with  the  convic- 
tion that  his  private  cellar  contained  the 
thirty  barrels  of  gold  pieces  which  were 
actually  found  there  afler  his  death. 

Rembrandt  resumed  his  work,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  immortal  paintin|^  was 
finished.  The  hour  was  passed  in  unmter- 
rupted  silence,  and  during  the  whole  time 
Rubens,  standing  behind  him,  closely 
watched  the  manner  in  which  he  laid  on 
his  colors  and  managed  the  astonishing  ef- 
fect of  his  light  and  shade. 

When  the  painting  was  fairly  finished  he 
turned  to  Rubens  and  begged  his  accept- 
ance of  it,  as  a  token  of  his  admiration  of 
his  rival's  genius.  For  the  first  and  last 
time  in  his  long  life  the  miser  refused  mo- 
ney. 

**  It  is  not  yet  mid-day,"  said  he,  '*  and 
before  night  I  can  sketch  out  and  finish 
another  subject.  Accept  this  as  a  token  of 
my  regard.  If  sometimes  I  have  passed 
flieepless  nights,  it  was  because  my  thoughts 
were  employed  on  the  pre-eminent  success 
of  my  great  rival !" 

"  I  am  not  your  rival.  Master  Rembrandt, 
but  your  humble  pupil,"  answered  Rubens, 
whose  boioni  was  ever  free  from  envy,  as 
his  generosity  was  unbounded;  "  and  that 
I  may  prove  to  you  that  I  am  your  pupil, 
and  you  my  master,  allow  me  to  have  that 
piece  of  canvass  and  the  brushes  which 
you  have  just  laid  down.  I  will  imitate 
your  manner,  and  show  you  how  aptly  I 
uve  learned  my  lesson.    Come  hither,  my 
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sweet  Helen,  and  sit  down  right  under  the 
light  from  that  window.  Place  also  on  thy 
head  this  broad  straw  hat,  and  be  a  patient 
and  docile  model.  My  worthy  brother  ar- 
tist, allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  excel- 
lent wife!" 

Rembrandt  regarded  for  some  moments 
the  charming  creature  before  him  with  a 
sardonic  smile ;  then  calling  to  the  old  wo- 
man who  was  still  busy  before  the  fire,  he 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and,  imitating  the 
manner  of  the  noble  Rubens,  he  said, — 

"  And  this,  messire,  is  my  wife ;  allow 
me  to  present  her  to  your  distinguished  no- 
tice !" 

Rut  Rubens  was  seated  at  his  task  with- 
out, however,  Interrupting  the  conversation. 

"Some  weeks  ago,"  said  he,  "I  had 
many  anxious  moments  on  your  account, 
my  worthy  sir.  There  was  a  report  at  Ant- 
werp of  your  death ;  and  a  picture-broker 
even  shewed  a  letter  from  your  son,  con- 
firming the  sad  intelligence!" 

Rembrandt  gave  a  suppressed  laugh,  and 
unblushingly  answered, — 

"The  truth  is,  I  was  sadly  in  want  of  six 
thousand  florins,  which  still  remain  due  as 
part  of  the  purchase-money  of  this  house. 
I  myself  spread  the  report  of  my  death, 
and  the  trick  succeeded,  for  my  paintings 
immediately  doubled  their  prices.*  But, 
pray,"  he  continued,  "  a  thousand  excuses; 
it's  my  dinner-hour,  and  for|^ive  me  if  I  eat 
without,  however,  interrupting  yon.  I  dare 
not  ask  you  to  partake  of  my  sorry  repast. 
It  would  be  unwelcome  to  the  high-fed 
stomachs  of  yourself  and  your  gentlemen. 
But  what  would  you  have?  It  is  not  the 
lot  of  all  painters  to  become  like  you  an 
ambassador  and  a  prince.  It  was  never  my 
good  fortune  to  receive  favors  at  the  hands 
of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  of  the  IndieSi 

*  Rambraiidt  had  recoane  to  th«  meanest  ex- 
pedieats  to  raise  the  pric.es  of  his  paintiiigs,  and 
to  get  money  for  the  wretched  purpose  of  hoard- 
ing up.  He  was,  moreover,  a  usurer  and  notori- 
ous eitortioner.  He  would  also,  for  larger  profit, 
sell  his  engravings  at  auction,  and  even  get  per- 
sons to  bid  up  their  prices  to  an  unconscionable 
amount;  and  the  imperfect  ones  were  sold  by 
candlelight,  that  their  defects  might  pass  unper- 
ceived.  Mention  has  been  made  of  ^jnchire-hrok* 
er.  This  was,  during  the  glorious  times  of  art  in 
the  Low  Countriet,  a  reaular  and  very  lucrative 
calling.  The  individuals  following  it,  like  the 
hulU  and  heart  of  our  modern  Stock  Eichange, 
endeavored  to  raise  and  lower  the  prices  of  paint- 
ings by  a  thousand  rumors  and  contrivances. 
They  also  had  their  time  bargains  for  the  works 

I'  of  eminent  masters,  and  everv  other  mode  of  pro- 
fit to  well  known  to  stoek-jobbers. 
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and  of  England ;  nor  am  I  a  member  of 
any  order  of  knighthood  in  Christendom ; 
and  all  my  followers  consist  of  my  monkey, 
my  wife,  and  my  son  Titos,  when  he  hap- 
pens to  be  at  Cologne.  Come,  come, 
Katherine,  serve  up  the  soup  and  the  din- 
ner!" 

All  this  was  said  with  a  bitter  sneer,  on- 
perceived  by  Rubens,  but  understood  by 
the  wife,  who  well  knew  every  torn  of  her 
husband^s  humor.  She  spread  a  soiled 
cloth  upon  his  table,  brought  two  earthen- 
ware plates,  and  poured  forth  the  contents 
of  the  pot  into  a  deep  earthenware  dish. 
It  consisted  of  a  thick  soup,  mixed  up  with 
regetables  and  bread.  A  piece  of  lean, 
over-boiled  beef,  some  salt  herrings,  some 
cheese,  and  a  jug  of  beer,  completed  the 
measure  of  the  repast.  The  husband  and 
wife  sat  down  regardless  of  the  company, 
and  ate  like  a  couple  of  famished  wolves. 
When  they  had  finished,  Rubens  was  giv- 
ing the  last  finishing  touches  to  the  head 
upon  his  canvass.  It  was  the  famous 
"Chapeau  de  Paille,"  painted  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  lesson  received  from  Rem- 
brandt, and  exhibiting  all  the  mysterious 
influences  of  light  and  shade,  so  character- 
istic of  the  manner  of  the  great  master  of 
Cologne. 

Rembrandt  regarded  the  performance 
with  forced  admiration,  while  secret  jea- 
lousy was  burning  at  his  heart.  Rubens 
presented  the  painting  to  Rembrandt. 

''  We  are  now,"  said  Rembrandt,  '*  more 
than  quit,  for  I  remain  your  debtor." 

*^No,  Messire  Rembrandt,"  answered 
Rubens,  "  we  are  not  quit.  Without  the 
lesson  received  from  you,  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  paint  this  portrait,  which 
may  well  be  called  my  master-piece.  Per- 
mit me  now  to  present  to  you  this  case  of 
silver  for  your  dinner-table.  I  have  had 
the  contents  expressly  made  for  you,  and 
joiir  cipher  is  engraved  on  each  piece. 
Whenever  yon  use  them,  I  beg  you  to  cast 
a  thought  upon  your  admirer,  your  pupil, 
and,  also,  if  you  will  permit  me  the  honor 
of  that  appellation,  upon  your  friend!" 

Rembrandt  regarded  the  present  with 
perfect  indifference,  while  old  Katherine 
seized  the  casket,  and,  turning  out  the 
silver-handled  knives,  forks,  and  spoons, 
for  a  long  time  kept  admiring  their  beauty. 
"  Ah,  ah,  ah,  Katherine,  they  are  much 
finer  than  the  pewter  ones  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  use!"  exclaimed  old  Rem- 
brandt. *'  However,  put  them  aside,  wife 
— pot  them  away  I"  he  continued,  "  and 
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you,  Messire  Rubens,  are  a  great  lord, 
and  it  would  not  become  a  poor  artist  like 
me  to  refuse  the  tokens  of  yoor  benefi- 
cence. I  woold  hombly  ask  permission, 
noble  sir,  to  pay  my  respects  to  yon  either 
this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning.  For 
the  present  I  cease  to  be  a  painter.  When 
the  hoor  of  two  strikes  I  become  a  merchant, 
and  every  moment  I  expect  Licvi  Zacharias, 
the  silk-merchant,  Sofomon  Lorch,  the 
banker,  and  Samoel  Netscham,  the  pictore* 
broker.  At  what  hotel  do  yoo  lodge, 
Messire  Robens  7" 

'*  I  am  at  the  Coont  Penaflor's,  the 
governor  of  the  city,"  answered  Robens, 
"  Adieo,  Master  Rembrandt,  let  me  see 
you  this  evening." 

"  It  shall  be  this  evening,"  answered 
Rembrandt,  bowing  servilely  to  the  very 
ground. 

Robens  led  forth  his  Helen,  the  gentle- 
men of  his  train  followed,  the  party  re- 
moonted  their  horses  and  departed. 

"He  is  a  prince!"  mormored  Rem- 
brandt, as  they  departed, — **  he  is  a  very 
king!  He  enjoys  life  in  the  midst  of 
pleasore  and  magnificence.  Perhaps  he  w 
right,  perhaps  I  am  an  insensate  fool,  for 
living  thus  meanly  and  obscurely.  Bui 
what  matters,"  he  cried,  with  an  hysteric- 
al laugh,  and  an  exulting  glance  of  bin 
eye, — *'  ay,  what  matters,  white  I  have  in 
my  secret  cellar,  and  under  the  safeguard 
of  this  key  that  never  quits  my  side,  that 
which  would  serve  to  satisfy  the  wildest 
caprices  of  an  emperor  t  Then  lavish, 
Rubens,  all  the  produce  of  thy  labors  in 
idle  acts  of  generosity  and  useless  extrava- 
gance  ;  I  also  have  power,  if  I  would  wiekl 
it,  in  the  increasing  amount  of  ray  hoarded 
treasures !" 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted 
by  Rembrandt  to  the  reception  of  various 
persons  who  knew  his  habits,  and  never 
disturbed  him  on  matters  of  business  till 
the  afternoon.  The  painter  would  see  any 
body  and  upon  any  matter,  provided  only 
he  could  realize  the  exorbitant  interen 
which  he  invariably  demanded.  In  the 
evening  he  bethought  him  of  the  promised 
visit  to  Rubens,  and  he  left  the  boose  for 
that  purpose. 

As  he  approached  the  heart  of  the  oitT» 
he  was  surprised  at  the  crowds  of  people 
in  the  streets.  There  seemed  a  general 
commotion :  something  very  extrordinary 
must  have  happened.  There  came  the 
body  of  the  city  crossbow-men  in  full  uni- 
form; the  archers  shortly  followed,  with 
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their  band  playing  a  joyous  strain  of  music : 
and  then  passed  in  quick  time  the  arque- 
basiers,  with  lighted  matches,  as  if  they 
were  about  to  fire  off  their  pieces.  Pre- 
sently he  met  the  burgomaster  of  the  city. 

"  Well  met,  Messire  Anthon  von  Op- 
sam !"  said  Rembrandt ;  "  what  is  all  this 
noise  and  confusion  about  f" 

"  I  cannot  stop !"  answered  the  little  fat 
burgomaster,  as  he  bustled  onward ;  "  come 
along,  come  along!"  and  he  seized  the 
painter  by  the  arm,  and  they  proceeded  to- 
gether. 

"  Most  important  news  has  just  arrived," 
continued  Anthon  von  Opsom.  "The 
United  Provinces  have  yielded  to  the  rule 
of  Spain;  the  States-i^eneral  have  notified 
their  submission.  This  is  the  work  of 
Messire  Rubens,  who  negotiated  the  treaty. 
All  the  companies  of  the  city,  with  the 
burgomaster  and  sheriffii  at  their  head,  are 
about  to  go  in  procession  to  the  governor's 
house,  to  congratulate  Messire  Rubens  en 
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of  the  governor's  palace,  acknowledging 
the  loud  salutations  of  the  citizens  of 
Cologne.  He  never  stopped  nor  turned 
his  head  again,  but  hurried  back  to  his 
house. 

"  What  ails  thee  f"  demanded  his  wife ; 
"  thou  art  breathless ;  thy  lips  are  livid ; 
thy  eyes  wander ;  thou  hast  torn  the  collar 
of  thy  doublet;  thy  hand  still  holds  the 
fragment  1     What  ails  thee  ?" 

"Peace!  peace,  woman!  I  would  be 
alone !"  answered  Rembrandt,  in  a  savage 
tone,  that  would  not  bear  contradiction. 
When  he  was  alone,  he  flung  himself  into 
his  old  leathern  arm-chair,  and  exclaimed, 
as  with  his  clenched  hand  he  violently 
struck  his  forehead,  "  Madman  that  I  am 
to  be  envious  of  this  man  I" 

But  we  must  return  to  our  honest  friend 
Nicholas  Borruelo  and  the  young  Antonio. 
After  receiving  the  four  pieces  of  gold  from 
the  generous  cavalier,  he  bought  food  and 
•  kotcle  of  beer,  which  he  placed  upon  his 
the  auspicious  event.    Listen  only  to  the  small  table,  and  gave  orders  for  the  decent 


ihouts  of  the  people." 

And  on  every  side  was  shouted,  "  Long 
live  the  King  of  Spain  !"  "  Long  live  Ru- 
bens !"  **  Long  live  the  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  the  United  Provinces !"  These 
cries  were  followed  by  repeaied  feux^-tUjoie 
from  the  arquebusiers. 

"  What,"  said  the  burgomaster,  as  Rem- 
brandt stopped  suddenly, — "  what !  will 
yott  not  accompany  us  to  cohipliment 
Messire  Rubens  t" 

"  No,"  answered  Rembrandt,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice ;  "  it  is  getting  late,  and  my 
wife  will  be  uneasy  at  my  absence. 
Adieu !" 

On  saying  this,  he  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd. 

**  Long  live  Rubens !  Long  live  the 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces!" said  he,  as  he  now  and  then 
ground  his  teeth,  for  vexation  and  spite. 
"  This  man,  then,  has  every  kind  of  talent, 
and  reaps  glory  from  every  thing  that  he 
attempts.  But  what  of  that?  He  may  be 
a  better  diplomatist  than  I  am ;  but  I  am 
carious  to  know  if  posterity  will  admire  his 
paintings  more  than.  mine.  After  all,  old 
Rembrandt  will  have  his  glory.  And  then 
for  money !  Ha  1  ha !  ha !  He  dissipates 
his  fortune  with  an  open  hand ;  while  I, — 
I  could  pay  off,  with  my  hoarded  wealth, 
the  debts  of  an  impoverished  kingdom  I" 

At  that  moment  the  air  resounded  with  a 
thousand  acclamations.  He  turned  his 
head|  and  saw  Rubens  from  the  balcony 


interment  of  the  mother  and  child.  On 
looking  round,  he  saw  the  idiot  father 
crouched  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  greedi- 
ly devouring  the  food,  which  he  had,  unper- 
ceived,  taken  from  the  table,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  the  hungry  boy  or  his  gen- 
erous protector.  The  tailor  was  shocked 
beyond  measure ;  for  he  wanted  no  further 
proof  of  the  utter  abasement  of  the  father's 
mind. 

**  Yesterday,"  said  he  sorrowfully,  *'  this 
man  showed  an  heroic  courage — the  ten- 
derest  devotion  for  his  wife  and  children ; 
to-day  his  reason  is  departed,  and  by  the 
cold  remains  of  those  mostdear  to  him  he  fol- 
lows the  call  of  a  grovelling  instinct !  Yes- 
terday he  was  almost  an  angel;  to-day  he 
is  less  than  the  vilest  animal !" 

The  burial  duly  took  place,  and  the 
coffins  were  followed  by  the  tailor's  neigh- 
bors ;  for  every  body  was  ready  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  respect  to  one  who  had  acted 
with  such  singular  kind-heartedness.  The 
day  was  now  wearing  away  rapidly,  and 
yet  the  stranger  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance according  to  his  promise.  Nicholas 
Borruelo  made  many  reflections  on  the 
heartlessness  of  the  rich.  The  selfish  un- 
cle had  turned  his  little  nephew  into  the 
street,  to  starve,  or  beg  his  bread,  and  had 
refused  assistance  for  the  burial  of  his 
niece.  The  rich  stranger  had  lightly  for- 
gotten a  promise  lightly  made,  and  never 
requested. 

"  Ah  I  Master  Eustache,"  said  he  to  his 
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neighbor,  the  cabinet-maker,  "  let  us  thank 
God  that  he  has  made  us  poor ;  for,  believe 
me,  friend,  it  is  only  the  poor  who  best 
know  and  most  keenly  feel  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  I" 

''  By  our  lady,  taeighbor  i"  answered  the 
cabinet-maker,  "you  are  a  worthy  man, 
and  I  honor  you  from  my  very  heart.  But, 
look  you,  friend  Nicholas,  I  am  somewhat 
jealous  that  you  should  have  all  this  good 
work  to  yourself;  so  now,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  while  you  board  and  lodge  the 
poor  boy  Antonio,  I  will  teach  him  my 
trade ;  and  I  promise  to  turn  him  out  the 
best  workman  in  Cologne.  What  say 
your 

They  shook  each  other  cordially  by  the 
hand,  and  the  bargain  was  soon  concluded. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  two  circumstances.  Dame  Ka- 
tberine  Rembrandt,  profiting  by  the  arrival 
of  Rubens,  and  her  husband's  consequent 
temper,  had  quietly  put  into  her  own 
pocket  the  six  crowns  destined  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Netcellis ;  and  a  messenger 
came  post-haste  to  Cologne,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Rubens  was  appearing  be- 
fore the  people  on  the  balcony  of  the  pal- 
ace, commanding  his  instant  departure  for 
Brussels,  there  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  another  most  important 
mission.  He  departed  that  same  evening, 
and  thus  was  prevented  the  promised  visit 
to  honest  Nicholas  Borruelo. 

Now,  like  Time,  who  enters  as  chorus 
in  the  fourth  act  of  the  Winter's  Tale,  we 
must  beg  permission  to  slide  over  the  space 
of  a  few  years. 

Ten  years,  then,  after  the  circumstances 
narrated,  Rubens  once  more  visited  the  old 
city  of  Cologne ;  being  commissioned  by 
his  sovereign,  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  to  form 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  the  roost  cele- 
brated masters  of  the  Flemish  schobl  for 
the  Escurial  Gallery.  The  commands  of 
his  sovereign  he  was  bound  to  obey  per- 
sonally ;  and  the  first  master  to  whom  he 
applied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  Rem- 
brandt. When  Rubens  approached  the 
house,  he  was  surprised  to  find  many  em- 
bellishments on  the  exterior,  and  when  he 
entered  he  was  struck  with  the  numerous 
improvements.  He  was  ushered  in  by  a 
servant  neatly  dressed,  and  met  in  the  ante- 
chamber by  an  old  lady  well  attired ;  short, 
plump,  bustling,  and  with  an  eye  beaming 
with  good-nature. 

"  Messire  Rubens,"  said  she,  as  soon  as 
■he  knew  the  name  and  quality  of  her  visi- 
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tors,  and  in  tones  of  earnest  cordiality,  "my 
brother  will  be  rejoiced  to  see  such  a  guest ; 
for  you  will  be  onr  guest  Is  it  not  sot 
Messire  Rubens  will  never  think  of  receiv- 
ing hospitality  from  any  other  than  his  ad- 
mirer, Rembrandt  1" 

Rubens  excused  himself;  but  the  good 
lady  would  hardly  listen  to  him.  At  all 
events,  she  insisted  on  his  dining  with  her 
brother ;  and,  opening  the  door  of  the  stB* 
dio,  she  announced  the  name  of  their  dis- 
tinguished visitor.  This  apartment  had 
undergone  less  change  than  other  parts  of 
the  house.  The  old  fire-place,  however, 
had  now  given  way  to  a  stove  ornamented 
with  porcelain. 

"  Welcome,"  exclaimed  Rembrandt, "to 
the  King  of  Antwerp;  but  what  has  your 
royalty  done  with  your  customary  suite  f 

Rubens  colored  deeply  at  this  salutation, 
which  was  ironically  uttered ;  but  as  Rem- 
brandt's eye  met  that  of  his  sister,  his  man- 
ners changed,  and  he  assumed  a  mocb 
more  cordial  tone.  He  shook  Ruben 
warmly  by  the  hand  as  he  said,  "It  is 
many  a  long  year,  Messire  Rubens,  since 
we  met,  and  many  events  have  since  ibeo 
passed.  My  old  Katherine,  whom  per* 
haps  you  remember,  is  dead.  Heaven  be 
praised !" 

"  Brother !  brother !  for  shame !"  inte^ 
posed  the  sister. 

"My  sister  Louise,'^  said  Rembrandt, 
"  has  kindly  come  to  take  care  of  me  and 
my  house.  She  is  devoted  in  her  attach- 
ment to  me.  She  is  a  perfect  angel,  Mes- 
sire Rubens, — she  is  a  perfect  angel." 
His  voice  faltered  while  approaching  his 
sister,  whose  hand  he  affectionately  ki*" 
ed. 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  eye  of  the  geoe^ 
ous-heart^  Rubens,  as  he  looked  at  Loaise 
with  profound  respect.  Louise  blushed 
like  a  young  girl  of  sixteen. 

"  I  trust,  Messire  Rubens,"  said  Rea- 
brandt,  "  that  you  will  receive  better  treat- 
ment at  onr  hands  than  when  last  you  lav 
us.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  sorry  reception 
we  then  gave  you.  But  who  comes  here! 
continued  he,  as  he  turned  to  the  door> 
which  was  opened  by  Master  Nikeleker, 
the  notary. 

The  sister  was  desirous  of  preventing  his 
entry,  on  the  plea  that  her  brother  hid 
company,  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 

"  Ha  I  ha  I"  exclaimed  the  notary,  m  t 
hearty  tone;  "you  must  not  keep  me  oat. 
Mademoiselle  Louise.  I  bring  tidings  of 
your  having  become  a  great  heiress,  and 
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is  remarkable,  too,  that  inost  murders  are 
commiued  in  the  country.  Homicide  is 
pre-eminently  an  agricultural  propensity. 
Twenty  tithe-proctors  have  had  their  brains 
Beat  out  in  the  rural  districts,  for  one  col- 
lector of  minister's  money  in  town.  The 
grey  pavement  is  not  near  so  oden  incarnar- 
dined  with  the  stream  of  life  as  the  green 
field.  There  may  be  a. reason  in  nature 
for  this.  Red,  as  a  color,  is  the  complement 
of  green.  The  eye,  habitually  filled  with 
the  latter  color,  is  haunted  by  an  uncon- 
scious, but  profound  craving  for  the  former. 
Therefore  tenants  in  the  country,  as  a  rule, 
ahoot  their  landlords,  a  proceeding  wholly 
exceptional  among  tenants  in  town. 

For  the  rest — what  would  the  country  be 
if  there  were  no  town  7  The  very  word 
would  lose  its  meaning !  What  an  unripe 
world  were  it,  in  which  all  were  green ! 
The  town  is  to  the  country  what  the  book 
is  to  the  binding— what  the  picture  is  to 
the  frame — what  the  wine  is  to  the  cup — 
what  the  fruit  is  to  the  tree — what  the  head 
is  to  the  man — what  roan  is  to  the  animal 
creation.  Are  not  all  towns  in  the  country  7 
Certainly,  and  they  are  the  best  things 
there.  AW  else  that  is  there,  is  there  for 
their  sake.  No  doubt  the  country  is  good, 
to  build  towns  in.  We  hold  that  the  mo- 
ment you  get  out  of  town,  the  great  boun- 
dary between  civilized  life  and  the  state  of 
nature  is  passed:  after  that,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  degree  how  far  you  will  go ; 
but,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  we  do  not  see 
how  you  can  stop  short  of  fig-leaves. 


II. 

Certain  powers,  working  in  organic  na- 
ture, manifest  themselves  in  the  phenon:ena 
of  crystallization.  The  bee  is,  in  a  higher 
region,  the  priestess  of  these  powers,  and 
works  geometrically,  by  their  impulse,  in 
nncrystallizable  wax,  re-producing  the  forms 
that  present  themselves  spontaneously  in 
the  dead  basalt.  Is  not  a  honeycomb^ 
something  better  than  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way? 

JBut  again — ia  not  a  convent — which  also 
has  cells,  though  they  may  not  (or  for 
that  matter  may)  be  hexagonal— something 
better  (or  worse,  aif  the  case  may  be,)  than 
a  honeycomb  ? 

All  these  are  works  of  nature,  higher  ac- 
cording as  the  mediation  employed  in  them 
is  higher — that  is,  as  they  rise  more  and 
more  into  the  region  of  art — according  a^ 
mind  has  had  more,  and  chemical  forcet^ 
leaa  the  direction  of  them.    When  we  Come 
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to  spiritual  structures,  a  philosophy,  a  re- 
ligion, then  a  still  higher  mediation  must 
be  resorted  to.  These  transcend  the  prov- 
ince of  understanding ;  and  now  comes  in 
reason,  and,  after  and  over  reason,  faith. 


III. 


Under  the  term  of  *'  song  *'  we  include 
much  prose,  as  well  as  some  versb.  For 
all  verse  is  not  song,  any  more  than  all 
prose  is  sermo  merus — mere  speech.  There 
is  verse  which  is  not  even  speech,  but  baby's 
babble,  or,  worse  still,  senile  ''paralytic 
puling."  There  is  verse,  too,  which  is 
not  song,  but  roar,  "full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing."  Then,  there  is 
prose  lun  mad,  and  there  is  the  prose  of 
these  our  '  mare's  nests,"  which  is  nut  so 
san^  as  it  might  be.  There  is  also  the 
prose  of  many  (oh  how  above  all  calcula- 
tion many!)  a  prosy  sermon  and  prosier 
speech,  wherewith  the  dull  ears  of  drowsy 
men  are  vexed,  on  Sunday  or  week-day. 
Such  verse  and  such  prose  ecroe  not  under 
the  category  of  song — count  not  among  the 
creations,  or  forms  of  creation,  of  the  artist. 


IV. 

Pictures  sometimes  suggest  stories,  and 
stories  sometimes  pictures.  A  series 
of  drawings  gave  birth  to  Doctor  Syn- 
tax ;  and  to  how  many  a  series  of  diawinga 
has  not  Don  Quixote  given  birth !  But 
the  connexion  between  picture  and  story  is 
sometimes  of  a  more  mysterious  nature. 
Now  and  then  a  picture  will  bring  back  to 
the  beholder  memories  out  of  his  own  ear- 
lier life — will  image  to  him  with  startling 
fidelity  son;e  transaction,  in  which  he  bore 
a  part — seme  moment,  meroortible  to  him, 
but  of  which  the  painter  could  have  known 
nothing.  Or  it  may  be,  that  it  recalls  not 
a  situation  in  which  he  is  conscious  of  hav- 
ing been,  yet  one  which  he  has  a  vague  ini- 
pres^sicn  of  having  somewhere,  sometime, 
witnessed — that  it  brings  that  indescribable 
feeling  which  so  otleu  inexplicably  connects 
itself  with  situations  in  which  we  really  find 
ourselves ;  a  feeling  that  we  have,  we  know 
not  when  or  how,  whether  in  a  dream  or 
waking,  seen,  heard,  said  all  that  we  are 
now  seeing  and  hearing,  and  saying,  as  if 
we  were  living  over  again  some  scene  of  the 
Icng,  long  past — the  scene  the  same,  the 
actors  the  same,  the  positions  the  same — 
every  movement,  every  word  spoken,  ren- 
dering the  impression  stronger :  we  know 
what  comes  next ;  we  can  anticipate  every 
turn,  every  gesture,  every  accent,  so  thai 
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At  that  moment  a  hea^y  step  was  heard 
approaching  the  door,  and  Borruelo  made 
his  appearance.  The  youth  left  the  arms 
of  Dame  Louise,  and  joyfally  met  his  foster- 
father. 

"  Here  is  aunt  Louise,  father, — ^aunt 
Louise,  of  whom  my  mother  spoke  so  often, 
and  so  affectionately,"  said  Antonio. 

Dame  Louise  informed  the  tailor  of  the 
sudden  change  in  Antonio's  fortunes. 

Borruelo  heard  the  communication  with 
evident  sorrow  of  heart.  His  lips  moved, 
and  his  eye  was  turned  towards  heaven  in 
silent  prayer.  He  then  took  the  boy  in  his 
arms,  and  said,  in  a  low,  plaintive  voice, 
"Thou  art  now  become  rich,  Antonio; 
thou  need'st  no  longer  work  at  thy  trade ; 
thou  must  quit  my  roof,  and  wilt  perhaps 
soon  cease  to  !ove  thy  father." 

"  Never — ^never !"  said  Antonio,  strug- 
gling with  deep  emotion.  "  As  thou  hast 
been,  so  thou  shalt  always  be — my  father. 
The  same  roof  shall  always  cover  us;  we 
will  never  separate." 

"Worthy  man,"  said  the  good  Louise, 
"  you  deserve  the  world's  esteem  ;  it  is  an 
honor  to  know  you.  Henceforth,  look 
upon  me  as  your  intimate  friend.  And 
now,  nephew,  come  with  me ;  your  uncle 
Rembrandt  is  anxious  to  see  you." 

"  My  uncle  Rembrandtt"  said  the  youth, 
drawing  back,  and  shuddering. 

"  Hush !"  said  Dame  Louise.  **  You 
must  forgive  the  past,  as  those  have  who 
are  now  m  heaven  I" 

"  Come,  then,  my  father,"  said  Antonio, 
turning  to  Borruelo ;  "  if  I  go,  you  must 
come  with  me."  And  he  took  the  old  man 
gently  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  along. 

"  Young  man,"  said  Rubens,  laying  his 
hand  on  Antonio's  shoulder,  **  wilt  thou 
become  my  pupil  T  I  will  take  thee  and 
thy  excellent  father  to  Antwerp,  and  my 
house  shall  be  thy  home.  Dost  thou  con- 
tent !    I  am  Peter  Paul  Rubens  !*' 

"Rubens!"  cried  Antonio,  enthusiasti- 
cally,—"  Rubens  I  What!  I  become  the 
pupil  of  Rubens  I"  He  paused  for  a  few 
moments  in  great  hesitation;  then,  run- 
ning up  tenderly  to  Dame  Louise,  he  said, 
"  Pardon  roe,  noble  sir,  I  cannot  do  it ;  I 
must  remain  with  this  good  lady ;  for  she 
is  the  living  resemblance  of  my  dead  mo- 
ther !"  • 

Antonio  Netcelli  became  the  pupil  of 
Rembrandt,  and  rapidly  obtained  eminence 
as  one  of  the  first  masters  of  Flemish  Art. 
To  please  his  old  uncle,  he  gave  a  Flemish 


termination  to  his  Italian  name,  and  always 
signed  his  paintings  GiksPARo  Antoins 
Nbtscubr. 


MARE*8  NESTS. 

Pram  Um  DoMIb  UaivoniCy  lUgislaa. 
I. 

Prbtty  and  plausible,  but  false  in  fact, 
and  fallacious  in  sentiment,  are  those  so 
often  and  so  rapturously  quoted  lines  of  the 
poet,— 

**  God  made  the  eoantrv,  and  man  made  the  town ; 
What  wonder,  then,  that  health  and  virtue  .  . 

.    .    .    Should  moft  abound. 
And  leaat  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves  ?" 

False  in  fact,  for  who  does  not  see  that  the 
country  celebrated  by  Cowper,  the  cuUitMh 
ted  country,  with  its  roads,  bridges,  planta- 
tions, its  lanes,  its  hedge-rows,  and 

**  The  distant  team  alow  moving," 

is  written  all  over  with  the  signature  of 
man,  and  bears  his  **  image  and  superscrip- 
tion," quite  as  distinctly  as  the  town.  Fal- 
lacious in  sentiment,  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  God  made  man  to  make 
towns,  and  that  by  the  hand  of  man  God  has 
made  both  town  and  country.  By  country, 
however,  must  be  understood  neither  wastes 
of  polar  snow,  nor  yet  green  American 
prairies  and  primeval  forests,  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  "  red-skin,"  but  the  fiel& 
that  furnish  ''  wine  which  niaketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man,  and  oil  to  make  his  face  to 
shine,  and  bread  that  strengtheneth  man's 
heart."  Better  poetry,  as  well  as  philoso- 
phy, is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  though 
it  be  said,  not  sung : — ^"Nature  is  not  at 
variance  with  art,  nor  art  with  nature,  they 
being  both  the  servants  of  His  providence. 
Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature.  Were  the 
world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day  "—when 
there  was  no  town — "there  were  yet  a 
chaos." 

But  the  first  town,  we  are  reminded,  wai 
built  by  the  first  murderer.  True ;  bat  he 
committed  his  murder  in  the  country.  lA 
terwards  he  built  the  town,  no  doubt  as  an 
act  of  reparation.  The  worst  possible  deed 
demanded  th  *  best  possible  to  ba\anoe  lU 
Killing  his  brother  and  building  a  cii|  were 
the  two  poles  of  Cain's  life.  Great  virtses 
go  not  band  in  hand  with  smasli  foiUes,    It 
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is  remarkable,  too,  that  most  murders  are 
committed  in  the  country.  Homicide  is 
pre-eminently  an  agricultural  propensity. 
Twenty  tithe-proctors  have  had  their  brains 
Beat  out  in  the  rural  districts,  for  one  col- 
lector of  minister's  money  in  town.  The 
grey  pavement  is  not  near  so  often  incarnar- 
dined  with  the  stream  of  life  as  the  green 
field.  There  may  be  a. reason  in  nature 
for  this.  Red,  as  a  color,  is  the  complement 
of  green.  The  eye,  habitually  filled  with 
the  latter  color,  is  haunted  by  an  uncon- 
scious, but  profound  craving  for  the  former. 
Therefore  tenants  in  the  country,  as  a  rule, 
shoot  their  landlords,  a  proceeding  wholly 
eiceptional  among  tenants  in  town. 

For  the  rest — what  would  the  country  be 
if  there  were  no  town  ?  The  very  word 
would  lose  its  meaning !  "What  an  unripe 
world  were  it,  in  which  all  were  green! 
The  town  is  to  the  country  what  the  book 
is  to  the  binding — what  the  picture  is  to 
the  frame — what  the  wine  is  to  the  cup — 
what  the  fruit  is  to  the  tree — what  the  head 
is  to  the  man — what  man  is  to  the  animal 
creation.  Are  not  all  towns  in  the  country  7 
Certainly,  and  they  are  the  best  things 
there.  All  else  that  is  there,  is  there  for 
their  sake.  No  doubt  the  country  is  good, 
to  build  towns  in.  We  hold  that  the  mo- 
ment you  get  out  of  town,  the  great  boun- 
dary between  civilized  life  and  the  state  of 
nature  is  passed:  after  that,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  degree  how  far  you  will  go ; 
but,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  we  do  not  see 
how  you  can  stop  short  of  fig-leaves. 

II. 

Certain  powers,  working  in  organic  nar 
tnre,  manifest  themselves  in  the  phenomena 
of  crystallization.  The  bee  is,  in  a  higher 
region,  the  priestess  of  these  powers,  and 
works  geometrically,  by  their  impulse,  in 
uncrystallizable  wax,  re-producing  the  forms 
that  present  themselves  spontaneously  in 
the  dead  basalt.  Is  not  a  honeycomb* 
something  better  than  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way! 

But  again — is  not  a  convent — which  also 
has  cells,  though  they  may  not  (or  for 
that  matter  may)  be  hexagonal— something 
better  (or  worse,  atf  the  case  may  be,)  than 
B  honeycomb? 

All  these  are  works  of  nature,  higher  ac- 
cording as  the  mediation  employed  in  them 
is  higher — that  is,  as  they  rise  more  and 
more  into  the  region  of  art — according  bf 
ntiud  has  had  more,  and  chemical  forces 
less  the  direction  of  them.    When  we  come 
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to  spiritual  structures,  a  philosophy,  a  re- 
ligion, then  a  still  higher  mediation  must 
be  resorted  to.  These  transcend  the  prov- 
ince of  understanding ;  and  now  comes  in 
reason,  and,  after  and  over  reason,  faith. 

III. 
Under  the  term  of  *'  song  *'  we  include 
much  prose,  as  well  as  some  verse.  For 
all  verse  is  not  song,  any  more  than  all 
prose  iBsermo  merus — mere  speech.  There 
is  verse  which  is  not  even  speech,  but  baby's 
babble,  or,  worse  still,  senile  **  paralytic 
puling."  There  is  verse,  too,  which  is 
not  song,  but  roar,  "full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing."  Then,  there  is 
prose  run  mad,  and  there  is  the  prose  of 
these  our  '  mare's  nests,"  which  is  not  so 
san^  as  it  might  be.  There  is  also  the 
prose  of  many  (oh  how  above  all  calcula- 
tion many!)  a  prosy  sermon  and  prosier 
speech,  wherewith  the  dull  ears  of  drowsy 
men  are  vexed,  on  Sunday  or  week-day. 
Such  verse  and  such  prose  ecroe  not  under 
the  category  of  song — count  not  among  the 
creations,  or  forms  of  creation,  of  the  artist. 

IV. 

Pictures  sometimes  suggest  stories,  and 
stories  sometimes  pictures.  A  series 
of  drawings  gave  birth  to  Doctor  Syn- 
tax ;  and  to  havf  many  a  series  of  di  swings 
has  not  Don  Quixote  given  birth !  Rut 
the  connexion  between  picture  and  story  is 
sometimes  of  a  more  mysterious  nature. 
Now  and  then  a  picture  will  bring  back  to 
the  beholder  memories  out  of  his  own  ear- 
lier life — will  image  to  him  with  startling 
fidelity  son.e  transaction,  in  which  he  bore 
a  part — seme  moment,  memorable  to  him, 
but  of  which  the  painter  could  have  known 
nothing.  Or  it  may  be,  that  it  recalls  not 
a  situation  in  which  he  is  conscious  of  hav- 
ing been,  yet  one  which  he  has  a  vague  ini- 
pre:<8itn  of  having  somewhere,  sometime, 
witnessed — that  it  brings  that  indescribable 
feeling  which  so  often  inexplicably  connects 
itself  with  situations  in  which  we  really  find 
ourselves ;  a  feeling  that  we  have,  we  know 
not  when  or  how,  whether  in  a  dream  or 
waking,  seen,  heard,  said  all  that  we  are 
now  seeing  and  hearing,  and  saying,  as  if 
we  were  living  over  again  some  scene  of  the 
long,  long  past — the  scene  the  same,  the 
actors  the  same,  the  positions  the  same — 
every  movement,  every  word  spoken,  ren-> 
dering  the  impression  stronger :  we  know 
what  comes  next ;  we  can  anticipate  everj 
turn,  every  gesture,  every  accent,  so  ibal 
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we  doubt  whether  we  are  now  dreaming  of 
something  which  has  already  passed  in  our 
waking  life,  or  whether  we  now  see,  wak« 
ing,  somewhat  of  which  we  have  at  some 
former  time  had  a  dream. 

No  doubt,  these  strange  reminiscences 
of  what  has  never  been,  these  feelings  of 
having  seen  by  anticipation  that  which  we 
now  really  see  for  the  first  time,  are  the 
shadow  of  some  former  "  ecstacy,"  some 
prophetic  vision  which  passed  before  the 
inward  eye,  perhaps  in  childhood — in  in- 
fancy— ^perhaps  in  the  mother's  womb.  Is 
the  *'  babe  unborn  '*  never  "  rapt  into  future 
times?"  Who  can  tell  what  passes  before 
the  vision  of  an  infant,  when  it  gazes  out 
60  earnestly,  so  wistfully  into  the  world, 
with  its  clear,  untroubled  eyes  ?  To  such 
unpractised  optics  is  not  this  our  whole  ex- 
ternal  world,  with  all  its  light  and  shade, 
its  linear  and  aerial  perspective,  but  a  vast 
wall,  variously  colored  t  On  which  wall, 
what  magic-lantern  figures  may  not  the  in- 
ward sense  project  1  Magic-lantern  figures 
which  are  no  illusions,  but  the  mirrored 
forms  of  future  realities,  which  shall  one 
day  be  present,  yet  not  more  substantially 
real  then  than  now,  for  that  which  is  com- 
ing must  have  a  being:  it  will  came;  it 
will  take  its  stand,  though  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, on  the  stage  of  the  present,  displac- 
ing what  it  finds  there;  and  how  could 
this  be,  had  it  not  a  being  ?  The  future, 
in  its  approach,  already  tells  upon  the  pre- 
sent, already  overshadows  the  present,  and 
the  present  silently  makes  way  for  it,  re- 
tires before  it ;  and  could  this  be,  were  the 
future  a  nonentity  ?  *'  Has  bodiless  noth- 
ing a  shadow  V*  That  which  shall  be  is 
already,  though  occult,  undeveloped.  The 
course  of  things  in  this  world,  as  we  have 
somewhere  re^ — or  dreamt  of  reading — 
does  not  proceed,  like  the  building  of  a 
tower,  by  mere  extraneous  piling  up  of 
stone  upon  stone,  or  succeeding  of  accident 
to  accident,  with  cement  of  **  remarkable 
coincidences,"  but,  like  the  growth  of  a 
tree,  by  expansion  of  what,  within  the  be- 
fore expanded,  lies  yet  fdded  up,  by  evolu- 
tion after  evolution  of  the  latent  from  the 
already  evolved  into  sensible  existence,  by 
progressive  putting  forth  of  the  parts  of  a 
virtually  pre-existent  whole.  Within  that 
which  is  lies  as  germ  that  which  shall  be, 
and  aspires  darkly,  as  in  a  dream,  towards 
developement.  To-day's  history  is  not  ad- 
ded to  yesterday's,  but  evolved  out  of  it, 
and  does  itself  also  involve  to-morrow's: 
thuS|  an  eye  that  could  pierce  through  the 
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outside,  the  ephemeral,  the  husk  of  to-day, 
would  see  already  to-morrow  with  what  it 
shall  bring :  yea,  sharpen,  subtilize  but  the 
spiritual  vision  more,  and  not  the  next^ 
morrow  alone,  but  the  long  succession  of* 
days,  in  endless  narrowing  vista,  receding 
into  abysmal  distance, 

'*  finking  ftfi 
And  self- withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth," 

lies  open  before  the  seer,  microscopic- 
wise;  and  thus  foresight  is  but  another 
name  for  insight,  and  the  seer  is  a  prophet 

▼. 

Kempfer  relates  that  the  Persians  at  a 
feast  gave  him  a  drink  which  was  in  use 
among  them,  and  in  which  opium  was  con- 
tained. Presently  on  partaking  of  it,  he 
felt  an  indescribable  joy,  and,  as  the  effect 
increased,  it  was  to  him  as  if  he  sat  on  a 
horse,  and  rode  through  the  air. 

A  similar  feeling,  of  flying  through  the 
air,  and  riding  amid  the  clouds,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  plant  henbane.  This  re- 
minds us  of  the  confessions  made  by  those 
witches  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  fact  of  their  having  per- 
formed voyages  in  the  air,  in  particular  to 
the  Blocksberg,  where  their  "sabbath" 
was  held.  For  it  is  known  that  these  un- 
fortunate beings  used  henbane  both  in- 
wardly as  a  magic  potion,  and  outwardly  as 
a  liniment  or  salve.  Aconite  (which,  Car- 
dan says,  produces  the  sensation  of  flying) 
Taxus,  Hyosciamus,  Hypericon,  and  Asa- 
foetid  a,  as  well  as  sulphur  and  antimony, 
were  likewise  used  by  them,  both  in  the 
way  of  liniment  and  fumigation,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  throw  them  into  a  kind  of 
hysterical  or  somnambulous  state,  wherein 
their  alleged  intercourse  with  demons  took 
place.  The  *'  witch  butter,"  which  they 
did  not  spread  on  their  bread,  hot  on  them- 
selves, was  niade,  cooperanie  diabolo,  of 
''  aurora-colored  substances  of  the  bodies  of 
children,"  which  were  stolen  and  carried 
through  the  air  to  the  Blocksberg.  The 
use  of  this  ''butter"  was  to  make  the 
witches  invisible.  Witches  and  wizards 
constituted  a  wide-spread  secret  society, 
which  had  its  solemnities  and  its  jovialities 
processions  in  the  air,  dances  and  banqoats 
m  solitary  out-of-the-way  places,  all  under 
the  presidency  of  the  devil  Urian.  They 
loved  storm  and  foul  weather,  and  their 
sabbath  was  held  oa  Friday  night.  Att 
which  is  very  much  out  of  place  here. 
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VI. 


Christian  Scriver,  in  his  work  entitled 
"  Gotihold's  Victory  and  its  Heralds,"  re- 
lates the  following : — 

There  cometh  (Scriver  loquitur)  often* 
times  a  heavie  sicknesse,  a  desperate  bad 
hurte,  in  the  cure  of  whyche  all  Medici, 
barbiers  and  chirorgeons,  doe  longe  tyme 
wearye  themselves,  and  can  ofte  finde  no 
medicine  that  will  heipe ;  but  agayne  God 
oftentymes  putteth  in  theyre  heartes  what 
they  shall  doe,  and  causeth  at  the  ende 
theyre  cure  on  suche  wyse  toe  falle  out 
prosperouselye,  that  they  must  of  necessi- 
tye  saye  it  is  His  worke,  and  not  theyres. 
A  notabble  thynge  it  is  that  a  lerned  and 
famouse  Medicus  relateth  of  another  godlye 
and  experienced  man  of  his  facuhye,  that 
namelye  as  this  latter  was  hyghlye  troubel- 
ed  touchynge  a  strange  sycknesse  of  one  of 
his  patientes,  and  wist  not  how  hee  shoulde 
efiectuallye  contravene  the  same,  and  in 
his  cogitations  dydde  (as  may  well  be  be- 
leeved)  syghe  ryghte  hertylye  toe  God, 
and  thereuponne  felle  asleepe  (it  beynge 
nyghte)  there  was  showne  him  in  a  dreme 
a  boke  of  medicine,  wherein  was  sette 
forth,  on  a  solid  and  playne  wyse,  thor- 
oughlye  and  cleerelye,  howe  suche  a  sick- 
nesse  was  toe  be  delte  wythe.  Awakynge, 
hee  no  we,  as  was  reasonable,  helde  his 
dreme  for  a  divine  suggestion,  and  soe  fol- 
lowed the  cure,  as  hee  had  lerned  it  from 
that  boke  in  the  dreme,  whereof  the  issue 
was  that  hee  dydde  indeede  throughe  God's 
blessynge  afford  toe  his  sicke  patlente  the 
desyred  helpe.  Some  yeres  after  came 
suche  a  boke  throughe  the  prynter  his 
hande  toe  lyghte,  in  whiche  the  aforesayde 
cure  Etoode  fuUye  written,  and  that  trulye 
on  the  selfsame  leafe  and  syde  of  the  leafe 
whyche  hee  in  his  dreme  had  scene  and 
taken  notice  of. 

80  far  Christian  Scriver,  with  whom  we 
do  but  half  agree,  in  holding  the  dream  of. 
this  "  Medicus  "  for  a  divine  inspiration. 
Was  it  not  rather  that 

**  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  on  things  to  come,'* 

did  here  dream  of  the  medical  book,  some 
years  after  to  be  published,  and  of  which 
the  predestined  author  had  perhaps  at  that 
time  not  even  conceived  the  plan  ?  And 
because  this  "  godlye  and  experienced  " 
Medicus  was  a  nfan  conversant  with  Na- 
ture, and  of  a  childlike  spirit,  therefore  did 
the  "Mother  of  Things"  open  her  own 
dreaming  soul  into  his,  and  showed  that  to 


him,  sleeping,  whieh  she  would  afterwards 
put  forth  into  the  world  through  the  wak- 
ing agency  of  another.  Or  were  the  ele- 
mental spirits  perhaps  here  at  work,  who, 
as  Retzel  tells  us,  "  in  their  subtile  ghostly 
being  can  penetrate  all  things,  and  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  powers  and  secret 
workings  of  all  natural  objects,  with  which 
knowledge  they  have  in  all  ages  served 
such  men  as  were  capable  of  intercourse 
with  them,  and  this  even  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  latter  V  We  think  the  ele- 
mental spirits  would  have  directly  revealed 
(in  the  way  of  inward  suggestion)  the 
method  of  treating  the  disease,  rather  than 
taken  the  roundabout  way  of  showing  a 
book  wherein  this  was  set  forth.  Besides, 
these  spirits,  though  they  know  the  proper- 
ties of  natural  things,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  foreknow  what  books  shall,  within  a 
given  time,  appear  in  the  world,  and  upon 
what  particular  page  of  this  and  the  other 
book  such  and  such  a  matter  shall  be  han- 
dled. Supposing  the  work  already  in  man- 
uscript, they  might  iio  doubt  have  shown 
the  manuscript  to  our  Medicus  in  hia 
dream  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  What  he  saw 
was  a  printed  book,  paged  as  it  was  after- 
wards to  issue  from  the  press.  How 
should  elemental  spirits  know  how  many 
pages  of  manuscript  go  to  one  of  letter- 
press? 

We  confess  we  have  little  faith  in  the 
ministerings  of  any  such  ghostly  rabble, 
(to  whom,  in  case  any  of  them  should  al 
this  moment  happen  to  be  looking  over  our 
shoulder,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  thai 
we  apply  that  term  in  no  offensive  sense,) 
and  adhere  to  our  hypothesis  (and  Shak- 
speare's)  of  the  dreaming  soul  of  the  world, 
which  prophetically  imagines  to  itself,  and 
shows  to  those  whose  inward  sense  is 
awakened,  the  things  that  shall  afterwards 
appear  in  material  subsistence  upon  the 
stage  of  time. 

VII. 

And  so  the  painter,  without  knowing  it, 
shall  paint  what  befel  you  years  before ;  for 
the  picture  in  his  own  soul,  from  which 
he  painted,  was  truly  a  dream  of  that  soul 
of  the  world,  to  which  past  and  future  are 
alike  present.  Or  the  poet  shall  in  a  fable 
write  your  true  history;  for  your  history 
itself  is  a  dream  of  that  soul,  and  her 
dreams  are  his,  for  he  stands  in  **  magnetic 
relation"  with  nature,  and  reads  in  her  in- 
ward parts.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  painting 
or  the  poesy  fulfils  itself  not  until  centuries 
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afler,  but  yet  one  day  fulfil  itself  it  shall,  if 
it  be  a  true  work  of  art.     '*  It  is  mysterious 
enough/'  says  Hoffman,  "  how  in  the  mind 
of  the  artist  there  arises  oft  an  iroa^^e,  the 
elementary  forms  of  which,  previously  un- 
recognizable   bo<iiless    mists,  floating   in 
airy   void,  seem  first  there  (in  the  mind 
of  the  artist)  to  acquire  consistence   and 
life,  and  to  find  their  home.     And  suddenly 
the  image,  the  picture,  connects  itself  with 
the  past,  or,  it  may  be,  with  the  future,  and 
stands  there,  a  true  delineation  of  something 
which  has  really  been  or  will  be."     So  it  is 
when  imagination,  the  wizard  faculty,  has 
directed   the   work — of   which   faculty   it 
has   been  said,  "  that  it  is  not  ours,  but 
we  its."     "  When   an  artist,"  says  Franz 
Baader,  in  his   Theory  of  Sacrijiee,  in  a 
moment  of  inspiration  produces  the  form, 
say,  of  a  lion,  we  are  not  to  apprehend  his 
catching  of  the  characteristics  of  a  lion  as 
a  mere  copying,  and  as  it  were  a  rehearsing 
(with   the  pencil)   from  memory;  but  so, 
that  the  same  psychic-plasiic  Nature,  which 
produces  the  lion  in  reality,  doth  put  forth 
immediately  out  of  her  own  imagination  in- 
to that  of  the  pattern  or  scheme  thereof, 
which  inward  putting  forth,  and  opening  of 
the  imagination  of  Nature  into  that  of  men 
and  beasts,  may  be  observed  in  dreams  and 
ecstatic  conditions."     Or  take  instead  of 
Franz  Baader's  lion,  some  landscape,  which 
the  painter  has  not  compostd^  but  painted 
from  that  which  has  unfolded  itself  to  his 
inward  eye.     Here,  too,  art  has  avouched 
herself  prophetic.    The  original  is  some-1  the  great  mother ;  he  comprehends  her,  for 


where  in  nature,  it  may  be  where  foot  of 
man  has  not  yet  trod,  in  primeval  forest-re- 
gions, or  the  gorges  of  inaccessible  moun- 
tains. He  that  travels  far  enoui^h  shall  one 
day  find  it.  Or  it  may  be  that  in  deeper 
insight,  in  farther  foresight,  the  prophetic 
painter  has  foreshadowed  that  which  shall 
l>e  realized  only  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  mountains  of  a  regenerated  earth 
are  come  to  him — for  to  the  true  prophet 
what  mountain  will  not  come?  Out  of  the 
far  future,  from  beyond  the  fiery  deluge, 
they  are  come,  with  the  valleys  which  they 
enclose,  and  with  the  plains  upon  which 
they  look  down  from  their  cloudless  height, 

**  8ceoet  tarpaMing  fable,  and  yet  true." 

Alas !  it  is  bat  a  glimpse  of  them  that  is  re- 
vealed to  him ;  and  what  a  shadow  of  a 
glimpse  of  that  which  his  inward  eye  hai* 
aeen  can  his  hand,  in  its  turn,  reveal' to  the; 
outward  ^jen  of  another ! 


[AraiL, 

For  indeed  the  mission  of  the  artist  is  to 
announce  to  men  what  man  and  what  na- 
ture are,  as  designed  by  the  Creator,  ao  far 
as  this  is  revealable  to  sense ;  and  bis  gift, 
what  we  call  genius,  is  a  sense  open  to  this, 
a  faculty  to  enter  into  the  Creator's  design. 
And  thus  the  true  artist  is  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  Let  him  see  that  his  preaching  be 
in  outward,  as  well  as  inward  harmony  with 

TUB  FOUR. 

nil. 
All  endeavor  that  has  for  its  aim  the 
beautiful,  is  prophetic.  Wholly  prophetic 
are  the  arts  we  call  "fine."  Wholly 
magical  are  they.  Beautiful  art  *'  calia  for 
things  that  are  not,  and  they  come."  Qo 
to  the  master  of  sound,  the  divine  com- 
poser. He  too  is  a  prophet,  and  nnseali 
deep  mysteries,  and  declares  the  hidden 
purpose  of  God.  For  he  shows  what  is 
the  true  speech  of  all  nature,  namely,  the 
highest  music.  We  hear  talk  of  the  music 
of  nature,  the  music  of  the  woods  and  the 
fields,  of  the  winds  and  of  the  waters,  the 
music  of  the  bee's  wing  and  of  the  lark's 
throat,  the  music  of  whispering  leaves  and 
of  the  brook,  talking  as  in  a  dream  among 
mossy  stones.  Alas  1  all  this  is  music  to 
him  only  whose  imagination  makes  it  such. 
It  is  all  but  a  manifold  vague  intimation 
that  nature  has  music  in  her  heart— that 
she  would  fain  sing — that  her  true  and  pro- 
per speech  is  song.  The  artist  first  gives 
utterance  to  these  passionate  longings  of 


he  is  her  son,  and  observes  her  with  a  son's 
reverence  and  love.     Dumb  to  others,  she 
is  not  dumb  to  him,  for  she  speaks,  not  t9 
him,  but  til  him.     He  knows  what  is  in  ber 
heart,  for  the  same  is  in  his  own  :  he  is  ber 
interpreter,  yea,  her  organ.     And  thus  is 
opened   to  us  the  concord   in  which  all 
sounds,  all  sights,  all  processes  and  move- 
ments of  the  creation  shall  one  day  com- 
bine;   and  so  there  is  also  in  music  an 
evangel,  or  joyful  revelation  to  man  of  his 
Father's  goodness  jet   in    store  for  him. 
For  the  present   order  of  things  in  the 
world  is  a  great  discord  hastening  to  its 
resolution— hastening,  yet  ever  held  back — 
ever  suspended,  as  it  were,  on  the  point  of 
disengaging  itself  into  heavenly  harmony. 
Of  which  harmony,   as  its  eternal  chords 
live  in  the  Divine  Idea,  the  ear  of  Pales* 
irina  first  caught  clear  vibrations,  yet  not 
in  the  nature  around  him,  but  in  the  spirit 
within  him.    But  we  are  getting  mystical. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


It  will  be  psToaireil  ibit  tlia  cMiception  of  tba 
painier  bai  leiEBd  upon  (faa  moment  when  tha 
man  comes  to  ths  audden  coii*iction  th»l  ill  la 
toiT,  bj  bit  procrattimation  :  henca  iba  ago&j  of 
daipair  depicted  id  bia  aapect.  We  cooaider  il 
•s  oDe  of  iho  moat  ilriking  and  eOectiTa  plate* 
we  bare  given.  Wbo  uan  look  apon  it,  and  Dot 
deriTe  from  it  a  moat  TJTid  impreaaioD  of  ifao  im- 
poitBDca  ofbeipg  in  time ! — En. 
Ba« 
Next 

Thm  on,  till  nisdo'm  is  pu.h'd  out  of  lift. 
Procrani  nation  ia  tha  thief  of  time; 
Year  after  year  h  aleala,  till  all  are  Had, 
And  to  the  merctea  ofa  moment  learei 
The  raat  concerns  of  an  eternal  icene.    . 
If  Dol  lo  frequent,  wonld  not  this  be  atranfa  I 
That  'lia  ao  ireqaent,  this  la  alranaer  atiit. 

Of  man'a  miraeulona  mialakei  tlia  bean 
Tba  palm,  >  That  all  men  are  about  to  live,' 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  bejna;  bom  : 
All  ptj  themaelvei  the  compliment  to  think 
Ther  one  daj  aball  not  drJTet,  and  tbeir  pride 

At  laaat  their  own ;  their  fli  to  re  aelrei  apptauda. 
How  eicellent  that  life  thej  ne'er  will  lead  ! 
Time  lodged  in  tbeir  own  band*  ia  Fallj'l  veila; 
That  lodged  in  Fale'a  to  wisdom  they  conaifn ; 
The  Ibing  Ihev  can't  but  porpoae  ibej  postpone. 
Tia  Dot  in  follv  not  to  acorn  a  (bol, 
And  acarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
All  promiaa  is  poor  dilatorj  man, 
And  that  through  ever/  atage.     Wbea  jonnf,  in- 
dead, 
in  fill]  content  we  sometimei  nobi;  real, 
UnaDxiona  fur  onraelvee,  and  onlj  wish, 
A*  duleooa  sons,  our  ftthera  ware  more  wlae. 
At  thirty  man  suapecta  hitnaalf  a  fbot ; 
Knowa  it  at  fonv,  and  refbrma  hie  plan ; 
At  fiflj  chidea  hH  inftmoui  delajr, 
Puahea  bia  prudent  purpoae  to  resolve  ; 
In  all  tba  magnaniraitj  of  thoagbt 
Resolves,  Bnifre-reiolvaii  then  die>tb«  Mme. 
And  whyf  becanaa  he  thinks  himself  immor- 
tal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  bat  thenisalvea  ; 
Tbemaelrea,  wheit  soma  alarming  shock  of  Fat* 
Strikes  through  tbeir  wounded  heBils  the  sndden 

But  tbeir  hearta  wonnded,  like  lb*  wOnnded  air. 
Soon  oloa* ;  where  paw'd  the  Aatl  no  tnica  i* 
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As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sk;  relsiiu, 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 
So  diea  in  human  hearta  ibe  thonght  of  death  : 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  Naturo  aheda 
O'er  Ihoae  we  love,  we  drop  It  in  their  mve. 


Tkirk  God  '.  though  we  be  prone  to  grieve, 

Bmall  ibion  canl>ring  ua  joy ; 
And  holy  fealinga,  planted  deep, 
Though  change  or  care  may  bid  them  aloap, 


Noli 


Dear  friend  !  thy  thought  was  but  to  give 

This  pale  and  scented  flower, 
Some  token  of  the  spring  to  show; 
Thou  gavest  mo  more  than  thou  canst  know— 

A  charm  of  wondtoua  power  ! 

My  lips  are  trembling  now  with  prarer. 

My  eyea  are  fbll  oftean  ;  •^  ■<     ' 

The  blessed  Ibougbta  that  once  were  mine 

Come  back  with  this  small  gift  of  thine. 

Pore  as  in  cbildhood'a  years. 

Again  I  wander  a*  of  old. 

Or  watch  the  calm  aprJng  akv 
I'hrongh  roofing  boughs  look  down  on  ma, 
Kneeling  beneath  aome  tented  trea, 

When  none  but  God  is  nigb. 

A  wbiaper  runs  along  the  grasa, 

.A  tramorofdelightj 
The  taaaell'd  baielto  and  fro 
Is  waving  round  me  a*  1  go ; 
And  now  the  river,  singing  low. 

Has  flaab'd  upon  my  sighl. 


^ith  charity  and  love, 
And  know  that  earth  ia  link'd  with  betVea, 
Since  to  her  flow'ra  ia  beauty  given. 
Like  the  sweet  stare  above. 

Amin  ny  motber'a  whisper  fbll* 

Upon  mine  eager  ear ; 
Sweet  worda  of  counsel  or  of  praise, 
Kelnming  fh>m  those  long  past  days 

In  ecboee  aoft,  yet  clear. 

Thank  God,  wbo  give*  to  lowlj  ihiii|a 
Sush  BWMt,  reuatlHi  powar  I 
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[Apkil, 


I  feel  that  highett,  holiest  thought, 
To  Dew  existence  may  be  brought 
By  ministry  unknown,  unsought, 
Of  one  pale,  simple  Bower ! 


A  VESPER  MELODY. 

Amongst  the  Infant  Sappho*s  melodies  there  is 
a  sweet,  simple  air,  which  she  has  named  **  The 
Thistle."  in  playing  it  over  in  the  twilight 
hours,  I  have  tried  to  embody  its  half-melancholy 
spirit  in  words.  I  wish  the  music  of  the  poetry 
could  equal  the  poetry  of  the  music.  The  metre 
is  adapted  to  the  melody. 

Waxx  no  more  those  joyous  numbers 

So  dear  in  life's  first  years ; 
Break  no  more  sad  memory's  alurobers, 
She  only  wakes  to  tears. 

Ifriends  surrounding, 
Joys  abounding, 
Bliss  was  ours  alone ; 
O'er  our  gladness, 
By  dark  sadness, 
Ne'er  was  shadow  thrown  ! 
But  those  friends,  so  faithful  hearted. 

Our  joys  in  days  of  yore. 
Now  are  like  those  years  departed. 
And  they  return  no  more. 

'Tie  the  lot  we  all  inherit, 
Life's  early  jovs  decay  ; 
Pleasures  once  that  cheer'd  the  spirit 
Fade  one  by  one  away. 

Life  s  young  morning 
Ne'er  returning, 
Leayes  to  silent  eve. 
Memory's  treasures, 
Long  past  pleasures. 
Over  which  to  ^ rieye. 
Wake  no  more,  then,  joyous  numbers. 

So  dear  in  life's  first  years ; 
Break  no  more  sad  memory's  slumbers. 
She  only  wakes  to  tears. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  HER  SAILOR  BOY. 

IT  MRS.  XDWARO  THOMAS. 

A  pouBTLVL  joy,  alas  !  tbou'st  won, 

Long  anxious,  hoping  heart ! 
Thou  art  returned,  oeloyed  one. 

But  then  he  does  depart. 

Tbr  brother  goes,  ah !  rash  emprise. 
Across  the  storm-fraught  main ; 

And  my  prophetic  thouj;hts  surmise 
He  win  not  come  again. 

I  see  thy  glance  reproving  me 

For  my  impatient  woe— > 
»•  The  Ciod  who  brought  mx  back  to  tbee 

Will  bring  BiH  back  also !" 


Forgive  me,  boy !  thou  canst  not  guei 
The  anguish  of  this  stroke ; 

How  mingled  is  the  happiness, 
Which  thy  return  awoke. 

With  bitterness,  because  he  goes. 

Chide  not,  'tis  no  avail  I 
The  God  that  thou  invokest  knows 

Thy  mother's  bosom's  bale, — 

With  what  alternate  hope  and  fear 

That  bosom  now  is  torn. 
And  while  I  smile  on  thee — a  tear 

For  him,  that  smile  doth  mourn. 

But  bush  !  'tis  impious  to  repine 

With  such  a  son  as  thee ; 
No !  blessed  be  the  hand  -Divine 

That  led  thee  back  to  me. 

My  other  rover,  he  that  now 

Thy  courage  imitates. 
Will  come  with  laurels  on  his  brow. 

That  hope  despair  iJiates ! 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  MAIDENS  OF  ISRAEL  AFTEB 
THE  FALL  OF  GOUATB. 


**  And  it  cam*  to  psM  •■  they  eana,  «h«n  Dsvid  wu  n- 
tomeil  from  the  iluiifhtor  of  the  Philiftuct,  that  tbo  womea 
came  out  of  all  the  citiee  of  Israel^  einvinff  aod  daacinf,  to 
meet  King  Saul  with  tabtata,  with  joy,  and  with  inetrwBontt 
of  mntic.  And  the  women  aniwared  one  anothor  ae  they 
playedf  and  lafd,  Saul  hath  elain  hie  thoasands,  and  David  bia 
ten  thoManda.**— 1  Sam.  zviii.  6, 7. 

Now  praise  be  to  the  Lord  our  God,  by  whom  our 
armies  fight ! 

And  honor  to  our  heroes  true,  who've  conquer'd 
through  his  might ! 

For  from  our  land  with  valiant  hand,  they've 
roll'dthe  tide  of  war. 

And  brought  sweet  Peace,  to  Judah'a  sky  a  reap- 
pearing star. 

Hail,  8aul,  to  thee  1  illnstrioiis  chief,  who  didaC 
this  triumph  gain. 

And  thrice  all  hail  to  Jesse's  son,  by  whom  oor 
foe  was  slain ! 


As  morning  broke  upon  the  field,  we  gaied 

wild  dismay. 
Where  atretch'd  afar,firom  west  to  eastPhiliatia'a 

legions  lay  ; 
And  when  their  trumpets'  haughty  claag  atraek 

fiercely  on  our  ear, 
Our  feeble  knees  together  smote,  our  heaitagraw 

sick  with  fear. 
For  well  we  deem'd  the  day  was  lost,  and  tfo^ 

blingly  we  spoke 
Of  coming  shame  and  toil  and  pain  beaeatk  ib« 

Heathen'a  yoke. 

No  mif  ht  was  left  within  us  when  firom  out  that 

iron  boat 
Came  forth,  our  armies  to  defy»  Pkilietia'r  giaat 

boaat. 
8ix  cubits  high  the  monster  stood,  six  eabila  wmd 

a  span, 
And  sheath'd  ia  brasa  from  head  to  ImoI,  hm 

seem'd  bo  child  of  man. 


1845.]  POBTRY. 

Hif  fpear  fix  hundred  ihekeli  weigh'd,  yet  in  hia 

brawny  hand 
He  ahook  it  aa  a  laaty  child  might  shake  a  willow 

wand. 
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A  demon's  frown  was  on  his  brow,  as  sullenly  be 

came 
And  glared  upon  our  trembling  host^  and  spoke 

his  words  of  shame  : 
*«  Ho !  wherefore  stand  ye  there  in  arms  ?  why, 

thus  equipt  to  smite, 
Hold  ye  yourselves  within  your  lines,  and  shun 

the  proffer'd  fight? 
Lo !  here  I  stand  with  spear  and  brand :  is  there 

amongst  you  all 
But  one  who  dares  *gainst  me  maintain  the  crown 

and  claims  ofSauI  ? 
If  such  there  be,  his  onset  I  stand  here  to  abide. 
And  point  to  point  and  foot  to  foot,  let  us  this 

cause  decide.** 

As  melts  the  snow  on  CarmePs  heights  before  the 
summer  ray. 

So  shrunk  at  that  huge  boaster's  words  our  war- 
riors in  dismay. 

Ah !  sad  it  was  for  us  to  see  our  trusted  cham- 
pions fail. 

And  brows  that  courage  wont  to  crest,  with  fear 
and  shame  grow  pale. 

But  glory  to  the  Lord  or  Hosts  !  for  in  our  deep 
despair 

To  Him  we  cried,  and  He  bowed  down,  and  heard 
our  trembling  prayer. 

Help  came  from  where  we  thought  not  of;  when 

all  our  hopes  were  slain. 
And  sage's  word,  and  soldier^s  sword  and  panoply 

were  vain ; 
A  shepherd  boy  eame  to  our  aid,  who,  armed 

with  sling  and  stone. 
Went  forth  to  meet  our  ghastly  foe,  undaunted 

and  alone. 


«•  Behold  he  falls !  the  giant's  down  I     Up,  Israel, 

in  thy  might. 
And  by  God's  grace  the  day  is  ours.    Up,  Judah, 

to  the  fight !" 
As  springs  the  famished  panther  or  lion  on  his 

prey. 
So  at  that  summons  sprang  onr  host,  and  darted 

to  the  fray. 
Then  rose  the  din  of  Airious  fight,  and  on  the  bur- 
dened gale 
The  vengeful  clang  of  armor  rang  with  mingled 

shout  and  wail. 
A  little  while  !  then  loud  and  clear  the  song  of 

triumph  rose 
From  Judah  s  ranks  as  o'er  the  plain  they  chased 

their  scattered  foes. 

Now,  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  by  whom  our 

armies  fight ! 
And  honor  to  our  heroes  true,  who've  conquer'd 

through  his  micht ! 
Though  far  and  wide  in  banner'd  pride  at  dawn 

the  heathen  lay, 
Ere  evening's  fall  that  mighty  host,  like  mist  had 

passed  away. 

nr.  L.  A. 


SONNETS, 


SUOGEiTXD  BY  THE   FEKUSAL   OF   HICHOL'S  **  AE- 
CHITECTURE   OF  THE  BEAVBITS.'* 

I. 

What  boundless  seems  to  our  imperfect  view 
Is  but  too  vast  for  fleshly  9ye9  to  scan ; 
Not  more  capacious  than  the  soul  of  Man, 

Nor  broader,  deeper,  than  the  right,  the  true  : 


In  pity  half,  and  half  in  wrath,  our  warriors  saw    Courage  and  Hope,  led  oo  by  Patience,  woo 
him  go,  I..U.I.1         And  win  the  secreU  of  the  darkest  plan; 

Whilst  «f«l<!^'Vl"^*>5nf"i^*»  ^^^  '•"«*»  ^^^  '*'"'-       Mind  is  in  all  things  victor  ;  nought  may  ban 

The  spirit,  nor  its  godlike  power  subdue. 


^d  him  from  the  foe. 

<«  What!  do  you  deem  me  but  a  dog,  that  thus,aa 
in  disdain. 

Ye  send  a  child  with  sling  and  stone  to  chase  me 
from  the  plain  ? 

Go !  haste  thee  to  thy  home  again  !  Away,  pre- 
sumptuous boy  ! 

Am  I  a  man  with  such  as  thou  in  mimic  fight  to 
toy? 

Go !  lest  I  scourge  thee  in  my  scorn — for  pity 
'twere  to  smite 

With  sorer  blow  so  fair  a  child,  some  mother's 
fond  delight." 

He  spoke,  but  hardly  from  his  lips  the  haughty 

words  had  sped 
When  from  the  sling  a  pebble  sent  had  stretch'd 

him  with  the  dead. 
Where  'neath  the  casque  his  brow  appeared,  with 

steady  aim  and  true 
Right  on  his  front  a  stunning  stroke  that  stripling 

slinger  threw ; 
And  prone  to  earth  the  monster  rushed,  as  'neath 

a  feller's  stroke 
The  eedar  sinks  on  Lebanon,  on  Bashan's  slope 

the  oak. 


The  glistering  page  of  Heaven  that  meets  our  eye. 
May  only  show  a  fragment  of  the  ecroll. 

And  One  alone  may  at  a  glance  descry 
The  perfect  beauty  of  the  glorious  whole  ; 

yet  sure  degrees  of  knowledge  shall  supply 
Progressive  wisdom  to  the  aspiring  soul. 


II. 


Still  onward,  through  the  slowly  yielding  crowd 

The  eager  Intellect  its  devious  way 

Presses,  in  wild  Infinity  astray ! 
Faint  whispers  gather  into  utterance  loud. 
The  midnisht  depth  is  pass'd,  the  Heavens  art 
bow  d 

And,  flashing  from  all  points,  in  many  a  ray 

Truth  beams  with  promise  of  a  cloudless  day. 
And  strips  the  Ancient  secret  of  its  shroud. 
The  Eock  of  Ages  only  seems  to  hide 

Its    precious  watera    from  the    heart's  deep 
thirst; 
We  need  but  strike  !  and  from  its  gushing  side, 

(Eternal  as  their  source,)  fresh  streams  shall 
burst; 
Still  onward,  then  ;  due  strength  will  be  supplied: 

We  master  in  our  foremost  foe  our  wont. 
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III. 


What  truth,   what  hope,  what  comfort,  O   ye 
Spheres, 

Bring  ye  to  man  when  your  deep  tale  is  read  ? 

How  may  ye  ({uell  the  dark  mysterious  dread 
Your  story  wakes  ]  how  dissipate  his  fears  ? 
If  I  have  heard  with  un mistaking  ears. 

If  by  no  fanciful  crude  thought  misled, 

His  spirit's  fate  by  yours  is  ima|6d 
Alike  in  youth,  in  Manhood,  and  m  years. 
If  all  your  glory  shines,  to  be  resumed 

By  dissolution,  when  your  task  is  done. 
Yet  younger  heavens  by  you  will  b«^  illumed. 

Changed  in  your  order  and  your  forms  alone ; 
Much  more  the  mind  to  ceaseless  life  is  doom'd, 

Which  time  and  space  affect  not :  It  is  One. 


MESMERISM. 

That  woman  is  reading  a  book  toUh  ker  soul^ 
For  the  book,  devant  derri^re,  faces  the  poll ! 
Prodigious !  such  deeds,  when  the  Tudors  were 

kings,  . 

Would  have  brought  men  to  stakes,  or  equivalent 

things  ;  ,  .  , 

What's  to  keep  her  from  reading  a  book  in  one  s 

pocket  ? 
Or  biUets^  for  safety  laid  by  under  locket  ? 
What  a  helpmate  a  clair-voyante  woman  would 

be 
To  th*  Statesman  whose  duties  require  him  to 

see  „ 

The  insides  of  letters,  though  "  private,    ere  we 
Can  be  trusted  to  see  them  ourselves ;  for  would 

he 

But  keep  such  a  woman,  at  once  she  d  reveal 
All  embryo-plots  without  breaking  a  seal ! 
There*s  one  point  of  danger— that  troublesome  elf 
Tbm  Dunofmhe^  might  get  such  a  helpmate  him- 
self. 

This  spell,  or  afflatus, 

Puts  men  in  a  status, 
For  losing  a  member — an  arm  or  a  leg — 
And  getting  a  cork  in  its  place,  or  a  pe^. 
Without  interfering  with  comfort  a  whit ; 

A  nod,  and  anon 

The  member  is  gone, 
And  the  cut  didn't  hurt  the  man's  feelings  a  bit ! 
A  happy  discovery,  a  capital  hit, 
As  touching  a  wretch  that  must  either  submit 

To  be  mortified. 

Or  have  a  lop-side ! 

No  longer  is  tooth-ache  a  matter  of  dread, 
Before  you're  aware,  every  tooth  in  your  head 
May  be  out  on  the  table  ;  and  when  you  awake 
You  may  get  a  new  set  in  that  never  will  ache  ! 
If  i?tirmt  were  in  Ayr  be  might  write  a  Farewdl 
To  what  **  a'  dools'"^  he  declared  **  bore  the  bell." 

It  most  make  a  man  start 
To  behold  his  own  heart ; 
Not  a  few  at  the  sight 
Would  shriek  with  affright ! 


The  imps  that  it  holds, 
The  slime  of  its  folds. 
Few  the  vision  would  dare, 
Few  the  vision  could  bear ! 
The  turgid  and  fester'd,  the  wither'd,  the  hard. 
The  gnaw'd  and  the  dirty,  the  seam'd  and  the 

scarr'd. 
The  ugly,  the  hollow,  the  black,  and  the  rotten, 
Could  hearts  such  as  these  are  be  ever  forgotten  ? 
The  best  of  us  all  would  feel  Momtwhrnt  distrest 
And  wake  up,  I  opine,  in  the  fidgets  at  best. 

But  mirabUe  dictu  !  eoi^oundin^ly  odd  is 

The  power  of  the  Pass  to  pierce  othsr   mm** 

bodies ! 
The  power  of  Adepts  to  lay  open  the  breast, 
And  rummsge,  occultly,  anotner  man's  chest  * 

who  knows  but  some  day 

They  may  find  out  the  way 
To  analyze  motives  ?  ideas  dissect  ? 
And  the  "  heart  of  heart"  secrets  of  all  to  detect  ? 
To  think  that  a  carle  with  shut  eyes,  far  away. 
In  Sligo,  or  Sego,  the  heart  might  waylay ! 
Might  catch  all  your  thoughts,  all  your  feelings 

survey. 
You  thinking  in  Saxon  and  he  in  Malay  ! 
Who,  if  you  spoke  to  him,  would  certainly  need 

A  verbal  translation. 
But  who,  by  some  mystical  modus  could  read 

Offhand  cogitation ! 

The  thought  is  horrific 

'Tis  all  hut  petrific  ! 
If  the  heart  at  its  work  can  so  clearly  be  seen. 
What  it  dots  may  be  got  at  as  clearly  I  ween. 
As  it  is,  a  man's  doings  are  pervious  to  sight, 
Maugre  distance,  and  thicK  mural  strata,  and 

night ; 
And  if  Thotighi  should  dt  mime  be  dragged  (brth 

into  light. 
What  rubbing  and  scrubbing  there'll  be  by  and 

by, 

To  render  it  passably  clean  to  the  eye  ! 


My  Lord  Aberdeen  strictest  vigils  should  keep. 
Lest  into  the  cabinet  slyly  should  creep 
Some  Chargi  d*  affaires,,  full  of  thievish  intent*. 
And  rifle  the  drawers  of  their  precious  contents ; 
How  the  watch  should  be  kept  'tisn't  easy  to 

say- 
Let  Vertum  be  catechised  as  to  the  way. 
His  lordship,  I  trow. 
Would  esteem  it  too  low 
For  nobility  on  such  an  errand  to  go, 
Or    else    what    discoveries   his   lonlship  might 
make. 
What   light  on  our  foreign    relations  might 
throw. 
If  to  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Rio,  he'd  take, 
By  mesmeric  sleight, 
A  professional  fli^t ! 
If  his  lordship  wants  nerve, 'twould  be  safer  to 

choose 
A  Familiar^  and  send  him  incog,  on  the  cruise. 


R  idlcule  is  too  often  made  th e  test  of  truth.  We 
know  of  no  modem  science  that  haa  been  more 
ridiculed  than  the  science  of  Mesmerism.  Still, 
in  defiance  of  that  ridicule,  it  is  making  ranid  ed- 
vanees,  and  if  founded  in  fact,  will,  doublJees,  in 
the  end,  triumph  orer  all  opposition. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


Tbe  CoBrLiTi  CoRCDBDancz  TO  Shak- 
iriiHi,  br  Mrs.  C.  Clarke.  No:  1  lo  8.— Tbi* 
i(  a  Terbaf  index  to  itl  tbe  pounges  in  lbs  dn- 
mslic  norki  of  lh«  poet ;  md  ii,  as  for  u  we 
have  eiamined,  bolb  complete  and  orderlv.  The 
vapieat  recollection  or  a  single  word  will  etisble 
the  conauller  (o  refer  to  the  specific  pa ssDge,  and 
tbuttava  him  a  world  of  guBsaing  in  perhapi  ■ 
Other 


uTwin 


■II  thai  ia  d«air«Me,— ^lAmatim. 


and  Ajicough' 
h  wiir  he  found 


Itort  Esokatiiig.o 
IHVINTID  Pkociia. — Great  aa  are  the  improre- 
menti  which  have  been  made  in  the  art  of 
vngraving,  there  ia  no  reaion  to  believe  we  hare 
yet  arrived  at  paTTeclion  in  any  of  its  Tarious 
depaitmaDls.  For  a  considerable  period  no 
method  bestdaa  that  of  wood-engrBTia|  Wds 
known  aa  sailsble  for  printing  ilons  with  lype. 
Storeoljping,  thong h  it  afForde  a  metallic  duplicalB 
«r  the  engraved  wood  block,  and  is  so  far  usclbl 
for  multiplying  such  works,  yet  is  of  no  btbII  in 
the  production  of  original  designs,  and  it  was  not 
tindl  we  were  made  acquainted  with  Gypsogra- 
phy  and  Glyphonaphy,  ibal  we  were  put  in 
poaaeaaioa  or  metnoda  at  all  likely  to  compete 
with,  if  not  supersede,  wood  ennaTing. 

It  ia  net  my  obJ«at  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
those  other  methodi  of  engraTJng  applyiog  to 
oopper,  ataet,  atone,  Ac.,  whicli  even  tboie  most 
Nperficially  acqnnnted  with  typography  must  be 
•wars  catiaol  be  printed  off  along  wilh  lenerpreaa. 
An  early  aartialily  (at  typographical  works  made 
ma  long  denroui  of  rediacovering  the  supposed 
pwoliar  art  by  which  Albert  Dnrer  produced  thoee 
rWiarkable  effects, particularly  in  cross- hatching, 
wbiek  have  perplexed  alt  who  haTo  sindied  hts 
prinla,  and  have  bees  the  fhutflil  source  of  much 
■pvoalatioB  whetbw  they  are  from  tme  wood  en- 
^■Vini*,  M  BbMlaM  copperfUtM  wilh  all  the 


linea  in  relief,  the  reaull  of  blting-in  with  nilrie 
acid ;  thna  etching  the  lighta,  ioslead  of  u  luyal 
etching  ifaa  shadows,  or  Tines  to  he  prailed.  It 
may  nul  be  known  to  the  general  reader,  that  the 
shading  produced  by  cross-hatching  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  art  of 


old  prints  particularly,  rery  sparingly  intnidueed, 
and  much  oftener  entirely  omitted.  The  &». 
auent  interlacing,  or  croas-halching,  aa  well  aa 
the  spirited  freedom  of  his  lines,  form  a  remark- 
able feature  in  Albert  Duier's  engravings.  It 
was  in  1637  that  I  designed  a  meaua,of  surmonnt- 
ing  the  main  difficulty  of  the  crosa-faatching, 
which  I  could  produce  with  the  greateat  freedoiD 
either  as  an  original  effect,  or  to  copy,  sa  I  then 
did,  one  of  Albert  Duter's  prints.  At  that  time 
Ihe  electrotype  process  was  not  known,  or  I 
should  have  employed  it  for  one  part  of  my  in- 
vention, instead  of  stereotyping,  which  I  found 
it  rei]uiiile  to  abandon,  aa  iuTolTing  too  much 
difficulty,  labor,  and  expense.  My  method  of 
engraving  calls  in  aid  either  stereotyping  or  elec- 
Irolypin^.  Its  peculiarity  ia  the  facility  it  affords 
for  crpi/ing,  without  any  great  skill  on  tbe  part 
of  the  copyist.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  it  proba- 
bly offers  a  dangeroua  temptation  lo  the  commil- 
lal  of  forgery.  Though  myself  a  mere  amateur, 
1  have  copied  a  print  of  Albert  Duter's  with  all 
the  eiactitude  that  a  aleady  hand  could  pass  a 
tracer  over  lines  already  prepared.  How  munh 
superior,  however,  must  be  the  labor  of  on* 
akilled  in  engroving.  My  method  is  as  follows  :— 
1.  I  take  a  plate  of  clear,  thin,  flatted  glass, 
round  the  edge  of  which  is  lo  ha  pasted  a  ribbon 
of  card,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  Bat  to  the 
glass,  and  cloae  to  its  outer  edge,  forming  «  while 
margin  or  frame  all  round  ;  a  few  drops  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  are  to  be  rubbed  ovei  Ihe  glass,  hut 
on  ths  card  side  only ;  next  melt  a  little  pure 
white  beea-WBi,  and  holding  the  glass,  if  small, 
over  a  lamp,  or  a  larger  one  over  a  ohafing  dish, 
pour  Apon  11  the  wax,  allowing  all  ih«  np«rfln- 
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the 


0U8  portion  to  run  over  the  card  margin, 
object  beingnot  to  have  it  anywhere  thicker  than 
the  card.     The  turpentine  cauiea  it  to  be  very 

adhesive.  .     i  .j      -.l. 

2.  The  glass  thus  prepared  may  be  laid,  with 
the  varnished  side  uppermost,  on  any  print, 
which  will  appear  distinctly  through  the  wax 
varnish,  and  in  this  stote  is  ready  for  copying 
with  the  graver. 

3.  The  needles  or  gravers  I  propose  using 
may  be  of  ivory  (and  hence,  or  from  Durer^s 
name,  may  be  chosen  a  distinctive  title  for  this 
invention)  ;  the  soAness  and  thinness  of  the  coat- 
ing, as  also  the  smoothness  of  the  glossy  surface, 
favoring  their  employment.  For  open-lined  en- 
gravings like  Albert  Durer's,  maps,  plans,  and 
the  like,  ivory  needles  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose, and  without  scratching  the  glass.  To  copy 
a  fine  copper-plate  might  require  a  steel  point. 
The  varnish  is  merely  cut  through,  as  in  etching 
copper-plate.  . 

4:  A  cast  off  the  glass  plate  so  prepared  is 
what  is  next  most  wanted,  and  it  was  here  my 
original  difficulty  occurred.  By  the  electrotype 
process  a  copper  printing  block  may  be  at  once 
ubteined,  backed  with  soft  metal  and  raised  on 

wood.  , 

Such  is  my  method,  which  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances have  occurred  to  frustrate  my  bringing 
forward,  but  chiefly  the  want  of  sufficient  leisure 
to  prepare  suitable  specimens.   That  in  the  hands 
of  able  artists  its   capabilities  are  very  surpris- 
ing, I  feel  satisfied,  and  its  affiarding  an  extremely 
easy  means  of  copying,  to  those  who  arc  entire 
amateurs  at  engraving,  or  drawing,  is  self-evi- 
dent; arisine  from  its  not  requiring  the  reversing 
of  objects.    Thus  the  ancient  method  of  absolute- 
ly writing  with  a  stiletto  on  a  wax  tablet,  may 
now  be  advantageously  revived,  and  when  elec- 
trotyped  may  even  be  printed  with  letter-press. 
Prints  on  paper,  silk,  cotton,  &c. ;  pencil  draw- 
ings,   writing,    embroidery,    leaves    of  plants, 
medals,  &c.,  may  all  be  exactly  traced  by  plac- 
ing them  under  the  glass  plate,  saving  all  the 
tediousness  of  first  drawing  and  then  etching. 
Some  time  back  I  intimated  to  private  friends, 
what  I  still  think  might  be  carried  out,  that  my 
method  of  engraving  ofi*ers  a  light  and  suitable 
employment  for  females,  who  might  be  advanta- 
geously occupied  in  copying  for  the  electrotypist. 
Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  observe  that  my 
invention  may,  on  a  hasty  glance,  appear  similar 
to,  or  even  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Gypso- 
graphic  and  Glyphoeraphic  processes.     But  such 
is  not  the  case.    The  only  similarity  is  that  of 
cutting  down  through  a  soft  substance  to  a  hard 
one ;  and  the  publication  of  those  methods  has 
certainly,  so  far,  deprived  me  of  the  credit  I  might 
earlier  have  obtained  for  that  useful  part  of  the 
invention,  of  which  no  advantage  had  at  that 
period  been  taken.     But  as  regards  employing  a 
transparent  medium^  I  believe  my  method  dis- 
tinctly stands  alone.    I  can  only  say,  in  reference 
to  my  own  knowledge  of  it,  it  is  perfectly  original 
in  every  respect ;  and  I  shall  be  sincerel^  pleased 
should  these  few  hints  be  found  serviceable  in 
at  all  advancing  an  art  I  much  admire. 

HbHKT  DlRCKS. 
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Atmobphkric  Railway  withoot  a  Valve.^ 
A  large  working  model  has  been  exhibited,  in* 
eluding  a  carriage  which  was  moved  on  the  rail- 
way at  considerable  velocity  by  exhausting  the 
tube  by  means  of  an  air-pump.    The  object  aimed 
at  by  the  inventor  is  to  get  rid  of  the  slot  or  chase 
in  the  cylindrical  main  pipe  or  tube,  and  also  the 
valve  with  its  appurtenances.     If,  in   practice, 
this  desideratum  can  be  attained  as  efficiently  as 
it  is  accomplished  on  a  small  scale,  an  important 
advance  will  be  made  in  railway  locomotion. 
The  pipe  or  tube,  instead  of  being  fixed  above 
the  level  of  the  rails,  as  in  the  case  of  Pinkas's 
and  Samuda*s  plans,  is  sunk  considerably  below 
it,  whereby  facilities  are  afforded  of  efl^ecting  a 
junction  between  two  or  more  railways — as  also 
of  allowing  (when  necessary)  roads  and  railways 
to  be  crossed  on  a  level.     At  intervals  of  about 
thirty  feet  are  fixed  two  boxes,  cast  on  to  tbe 
tube,  one  on  each  side,  in  each  of  which  works  a 
vertical  spindle  or  axis,  to  which  are  fixed  two 
small  cog-wheels  or  pinions,  the  one  being  inside 
the  box,  the  other  outside.    A  diaphragm  or  pis- 
ton works  within  the  main  pipe  or  tube,  as  in 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  railway  tube,  to  which| 
however,  is  attached  a  double  rack  ;  so  thatwhoD 
the  piston  is  moved  forward  by  the  exhaustion  of 
the  tube  in  front  of  the  piston,  the  rack  is  moved 
with  it,  and  which,  working  on  two  or  more  sets 
of  the  lower  or  under  pinions,  causes  the  upper 
or  outside  pinions  to  revolve  at  the  same  ume 
and  at  the  same  velocity.    A  second  rack,  of  tbe 
same  length  as  that  witbrn  the  tube,  is  attached 
to  the  first  carriage  of  a  train  ;  and,  as  the  upper 
pinions  revolve,  the  rack,  and  consequently  the 
carriage  to  which  it  is  attached,  move  with  it. 
Thus  the  valve  ordinarily  used  is  entirely  dis- 
pensed with. — ^theniBum, 
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RfFRODUCTION     OF     THE     MlHXltVA 

Pahthekon. — The  French  papers  give  some  par- 
ticulars of  a  curious  enterprise  in  the  field  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  which  has  been  retarded  by  a  more 
curious  discussion  arising  out  of  it,  and  concluded 
by  a  compromise  more  curious  still.  The  Doc 
de  Luynes,  whose  princely  fortune  renders  to  a 
great  extent  possible  tbe  costly  schemes  which 
his  artistic  and  arcbieological  tastes  suggest,  bu 
set  his  head  upon  a  reproduction  of  one  of  tbe 
lost  wonders  of  the  world — the  Phidian  Minerva 
of  the  Parthenon.  This  marvellous  statue,  which, 
as  our  readers  know,  towered  above  tbe  walla  of 
the  Temple,  and  arrt^sted  the  eye  of  him  who  ap- 
proached Athens,  from  whatever  side,  was  twen- 
ty-seven cubits  (about  thirty-seven  feet)  in  height, 
and  bore  in  one  hand  a  lance  and  in  the  other  a 
Victory,  four  cubits  high.  The  belmet  wae 
crowned  by  a  sphynx,  and  had  a  griffin  on  cither 
side.  The  lance-hand  of  the  goddess  rested  on  a 
buckler  at  her  feet,  on  whose  outer  face  the  Com- 
bat of  the  Amazons,  and  on  the  inner  the  Battle 
of  the  Gods  and  Giants,  were  represented.  The 
very  sandals  of  the  goddess  were  sculptured  with 
the  Fiaht  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitbc;  the 
pedestal  represented  the  beautiful  alli^ory  of  the 
Birth  of  Pandora ;  and  everywhere  the  artist  had 
lavished  the  miracles  of  that  surpasaing  genioa^ 
under  whose  teaching  the  art  of  Sculpture  grew 
divine.  Much  against  the  will  of  Phidias,  who 
stooped,  on  this  occasion,  as  he  did  on  other*,  to 
the  taste  of  the  times,  that  be  might  gain  tha 
influenee  which  was  to  raise  it,  the  work  — 


1845.] 

■•t  wholly  of  marble.  The  parti  of  the  body 
left  uncovered  by  the  flBgii  and  tunic  of  the  gocl- 
deas,  were  of  ivory — gol4  of  the  weight  of  toity 
talents,  repreaenting  a  value  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  tnouaand  pounda  of  our  money,  waa  ex- 
pended on  ita  embelliahment,  and  thee  yea  were 
of  preeioua  atonea.  For  the  reatoration  of  thia 
aublime  work,  ao  fkr  aa  ita  forma  and  other  ma- 
terialitiea  are  concerned,  there  are  not  wanting 
aufficient  inatractiona.  The  £ngliah  non-elaaai- 
cal  reader,  who  ia  an  artiat  or  lover  of  art,  may 
have  made  acquaintance  with  collected  evidence 
in  the  deacription  of  Flaxman.  Medala  of  un- 
qneationed  authenticity  render  the  majeatie  re- 
poae  of  the  goddeaa  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  in  all 
but  the  mmtchleaa  workmanabip,  and  communi- 
cated inapiration  of  the  unrivalled  aculptor,  the 
Due  de  Luynea  might  i^rly  hope  to  embody  thia 
great  tradition  of  Art.    To  aecure  aa  much  aa 

BMaible  of  the  latter  and  eaaential  qualitiea,  the 
uc  engaged  in  hia  acheme  M.  Simard,  the  aculp- 
tor, and  by  them  it  waa  agreed  that  the  atatue 
abould  be  executed  in  the  reduced,  but  atil I  coloa- 
aal,  aize  of  one-half  the  original, — ^that  the  ivory 
partaof  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon  ahould  be  ivory 
m  that  of  the  Due  de  Luynea,  and  that  the  gold 
of  the  Ibrmer  ahould  be  repreaented  in  the  latter 
by  ailver.  All  waa  proceeding  amoothly,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  programme ;  when,  lo !  M. 
In^ea  bringa  from  Italy  a  fragment  of  a  atatue  of 
Minerva,  which  he  deciarea  to  be  an  exact  copy  of 
that  of  the  Parthenon,  and  ofiera  it  to  M.  Simard 
aa  hia  model.  The  fragment  of  M.  Ingree,  how- 
ever, contradicta  both  medala  and  hiatorlani — all 
which  repreaent  the  goddeaa  with  lowered  arms, 
while  the  asaumed  copy  haa  one  arm  laiaed.  M. 
logrea  ia,  aa  he  deaervea  to  be,  a  great  authority 
in  France ;  and  the  Duke  ia  perplexed  between 
the  allegiance  which,  aa  an  amateur,  he  owea  to 
the  artist,  and  that  which,  aa  an  archoologiat,  he 
owea  to  hia  texta.  The  difficulty  haa,  at  length, 
been  solved  by  a  method  which  only  a  very  ear- 
neat  virtuoso  would,  and  only  a  eapitaiiat  could, 
employ.  M.  Simard  is  to  make  two  Minervas, 
one  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  Pausaniaa^ 
and  one  after  that  of  M.  Ingrea,  and  each  ia  to 
be  the  Minerva  of  Phidiaa  and  the  Parthenon  for 
the  reapective  diacipleaof  the  contending  author- 
itiea.  For  ourselvea,  we  declare  for  Pauaaniaa 
and  the  medala. — Jithencum, 

Cardiital  Mai. — A  letter  ftom  Rome,  quoted  in 
the  French  papers,  announcea  the  return  of  Cardi- 
nal Mai,  who  had  been  travelling  in  the  lecationa 
and  the  north  of  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
It  became,  however,  ao  much  improved,  that  he 
waa  able  to  reaume  his  favorite  occupation  of  de- 
ciphering ancient  manuscripts,  and  naa  brought 
with  him  from  the  librariea  of  Venice  and  Verona, 
several  hitherto  unknown,  which  he  ia  preparing 
for  the  presa,  with  the  intention  of  preaenting 
copiea  to  the  Pope  on  the  anniveraary  of  the  ex- 
altation of  hia  Holineaa— the  9th  of  February. 
Among  them  ia  a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  in 
Greek,  by  St.  Cvril,  four  aermona  by  St.  Aof ua- 
tin,  and  a  amall  work,  by  Nicephorua,  againat 
the  IconoclaaU.— g9lAen«»m. 

• 

HiMTARiTic  iNscRiPTioni. — The  Himyaritic 
Inacriptiona  in  Hadramaut,  and  the  nature  of  the 
mina  atill  extant  of  the  onoe  powerful  nation  of 
Himyari.— At  Hiaa  Gherab,  search  waa  mada  Ibr 
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the  laat  ten  Itnea  which  are  wanting  to  an  inter* 
eating  inacription  upon  a  rock.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  bnae  of  the  mountain  had  been 
partially  waahed  away,  and  the  end  of  the  in* 
acription  with  it.  Local  circumatanaes  aeemed 
to  prove  that  the  spot  had  been  inhabited  at  no 
very  distant  period.  The  cement  of  some  of  the 
more  ancient  constructions,  either  from  age,  from 
ita  particular  nature,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  had 
been  prepared,  had  retarned  to  ita  original  state 
of  lime-stone.  The  moontaina  around  Hiaa  are 
so  many  extinct  volcanoea,  and  it  appeara  that 
volcanic  action  had  formerly  devastated  iv  hat  waa 
once  a  fruitftil  soil.  Below  the  monntain  of 
Hisa,  there  are  many  tumuli  of  the  ancient  peo- 
ple, but  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  tnem 
without  exciting  the  animosity  of  the  Arabs. 
Lieut.  Cruttenden  reconimenda  the  city  of  Katta- 
ba  aa  the  fittest  place  for  commencing  discoveriea, 
from  which  in  a  line  eaatward/the  entire  range  ' 
of  Himyari  caatlea  that  guarded  the  aouthern 
frontier  would  be  found.  Exploration  of  evwy 
kind  ia,  however,  very  difficult.  It  ia  impoaaible 
to  make  a  aketch,  or  take  an  obaervation  of  the 
sun,  without  being  suspected  by  the  Bedouins  of 
searching  for  hidden  treasure,  and  Lieut.  Crutten* 
den  generally  promiaed  them  all  the  gold  ho 
ahould  find,  if  they  would  only  let  him  look  at 
the  aun  in  quiet.  The  writer  goeaon  to  mention 
the  varioua  placea  where  there  ia  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve that  interesting  ruins  of  the  Himyari  Em- 
pire may  be  found,  and  givea  hia  opinion  of  the 
beat  way  of  getting  at  them.  He  saya  the  won- 
dera  of  that  empire  and  ita  people  are' familiar 
subiects  to  every  story-teller  in  Yemen,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  tranaformation  of  the  Beni  Ad 
into  apea  aa  a  punishment  for  their  impiety,  may 
yet  be  heard  of  in  the  acrala  and  cofiiee  ahopa  of 
Southern  Arabia,  and  yet  the  only  anawer  yoo 
can  get  from  an  Arab,  when  he  ia  queetioned  aa 
to  the  origin  of  iheae  raina  is,  **  They  are  the 
work  of  the  *  J4n*  and  of  the  Kafira,  in  the  daya 
of  Suleiman  bin  Dauud."  Tbe  letter  contained 
aome  freah  Himyaritic  inscriptions  to  be  deci- 
phered by  Mr.  Forster. — Mkenmum, 

Egypt  amd  Merxmxt  All — Mehemet  Ali'a 
great  dock  at  Alexandria  haa,  after  a  labos  of 
eight  years,  and  a  cost  of  half  a  million  aterling, 
been  opened  :-^to  the  great  aatiafaction  of  the 
Paaha,  who  came  from  Cairo  for  the  occaaion, 
and  cauaed  the  inauguration  to  be  accompanied 
with  great  ceremonial.    The  engineer,  M.  Mon- 
cel,  a  Frenchman,  haa,  it  ia  aaid,  received  from 
Mehemet  Ali  directiona  to  take  all  neceaaary 
meaaurea  for  the  one  other  great  work  which 
that  prince  haa  ao  much  at  heart — the  conatruction 
of  the  barrage  of  the  Nile.    The  aite  now  fixed 
upon  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Rosetta  and 
Damietta  branches  of  the  river — about  ten  milee 
below  Cairo.     The  work   will   conaiat  of  two 
bridgea  one  over  each  branch,  joinina  each  other 
at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Delta.    One  arch  of 
each  bridge  will  be  made  with  a  lock,  for  the 
purpoae  of  navigation.    In  the    centre  of  the 
Delta,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  bridges,  will  be 
opened  several  canals;  to  which  the  water  of  the 
Nile  will  be  allowed  ingress,  aa  may  be  required. 
It  ia  atated,  aa  an  example  of  the  saving  to  be 
efiected  by  thia  barrage^that  of  the  60,000  aa* 
kiaha,  or  Peraian  water-wheels,  employed    in 
Lower  Egyptf  and  worked  by  not  leaa   than 
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1(0,000  bollookf,  not  more  than  10,000  will  be 
required  to  irrigate  the  landa  aitaate  at  a  great 
diatance  from  the  canals,  or  abore  their  level. — 
Mtetumm. 

Mahobckipts. — The  convents  and  monasteries 
in  Belgium  formerly  possessed  rich  libraries,  as 
well  as  precious  manuscripts.  On  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  religious  houses,  a  portion  of  these 
documents  became  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
were  joined  to  the  Bourgogne  Library,  which 
now  joins  the  Royal  Library,  but  the  remainder 
were  more  or  less  dispersed.  £xertions  are  now 
being  made  to  save  a  portion,  and  to  restore  them 
to  their  legitimate  depository,  the  Royal  Library. 
Several  very  valuable  works  have  been  recovered, 
during  the  last  eight  years ;  and  among  others 
the  original  of  Singebert  de  Gembloux,  La  Cron- 
ique  de  I'Abbaye  des  Dunes,  and  of  St.  Trend,  dec. 
Brussels  GaxetU. 

A  CovciSB  AccovMT  or  Adxh,  by  asaiatant- 
snrgeon  Malcolmson,  who  bad  been  a  permanent 
resident  there  ever  stoee  the  atation  was  eirtab- 
liahed,  was  then  read.  The  writer  states,  that 
the  town  is  built  in  the  centre  of  an  extinct  aob- 
marine  volcano,  whoae  activity  mast  have  aur^ 
passed  any  idea  we  can  form  in  judging  from  the 
operations  of  existing  volcanoes:  that  after  a 
aeason  of  repose,  which  may  have  laated  myriads 
of  years,  it  became  active  again,  and  formed  a 
second  crater  on  the  north-weatem  side  of  the 
▼alley.  He  places  the  second  eruption  at  a  period 
long  anterior  to  the  exiatence  of  animal  lile. 
With  the  exception  of  one  peak,  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  is  composed  of  rocks  unfit  for  build- 
ing purposes,  as  they  peal  off  in  thin  laminte 
when  axpoaed  to  the  air.  The  peak  excepted  is 
a  basalt,  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
down  the  sidea  of  which  the  masses  required  for 
building  are  thrown  by  the  blast  which  detaches 
them,  into  the  valley  below,  where  they  are 
shaped  for  use.  The  writer  is  of  opinion,  that 
Aden  was  once  an  island ;  and  that  the  isthmus 
now  connecting  it  with  the  continent,  which  is 
nowhere  above  six  feet  in  height  or  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  was  formed  by  the  tides  from 
each  side  meeting  in  the  middle.  The  animals 
of  Aden  are  a  few  timid  monkevs^believed  by 
the  Arvbe  to  be  the  people  of  tne  tribe  of  Ad, 
tranafbrmed  in  conaequence  of  their  wickedneas — 
some  hyssnas,  many  very  beautiful  foxes,  and  an 
immense  number  of  rats.  The  reptiles  are 
•nakea,  lizards,  and  scorpions  of  two  kinds— one 
Tory  large,  reaching  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
but  whose  stinc  is  not  dangeroue— the  other 
smaller,  said  to  be  very  venomous.  The  plants 
are  chiefly  pretty  flowers, growing  in  the  hills; 
and  there  were  some  acacias  of  considerable  aiee, 
and  other  trees,  at  the  coming  of  the  English, — 
but  these  have  been  cut  down  for  fuel.  The  cli- 
mate may  be  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  hot 
and  cold:  in  the  hot  aeason,  the  thermometer 
ranges  aa  high  as  104*^  in  the  shade  ;  but  the  heat 
is  by  no  means  unbearable ; — in  flict,  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  sensible  temperature  and  that 
ahown  by  the  thermometer  is  always  very  re- 
markable. Thia  great  heat  doea  not  nroiduce 
aickneaa ;  and  although  the  troope  auflfered  dread- 
flilly  at  first,  from  want  of  accommodation  and 
proper  food,  from  the  great  fotigne  and  watching 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  from  the  dread- 
fill  filth  of  the  plaoei  now  that  these  causes  are 
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removed,  Um  writer  foels  warranted  in  statinft 
that  a  more  healthy  station  does  not  exist  in  any 
British  colony.  When  the  place  was  first  occn* 
pied  by  the  British,  the  population  consisted  of 
abont  1,000  half*naked  and  half-starved  inhabi* 
tants:  there  are  now  at  least  90/)00  leaidentat 
well  clothed  and  well  fed;  besides  the  troops, 
amounting  to  3,500,  and  a  fluctuating  population 
of  1,500  souls.  The  water  is  very  supenor,  and 
obtained  from  wells,  in  which  it  remaina  at  the 
same  level  at  all  seaaons.  It  is  not,  nnfortnnateljf , 
aufficiently  atteinable  for  irrigation,  and  there  is 
but  little  rain  to  supply  its  place :  were  it  not  for 
this  impediment,  the  success  of  the  aovemment 
sarden  proves  that  the  aoil  would  be  nighly  pro- 
ductive. There  are  remains  of  large  tanika  on 
the  peninaula,  which  the  writer  thinks  were 
abandoned  when  the  wells  were  dug;  but  In  ell 
probability  they  were  used  for  irrigation,  and,  if 
restored,  might  again  be  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  dwellings  are  principally  composed 
of  wooden  uprights,  whose  intervals  are  filled 
with  reeds,  and  lined  with  matting  formed  of 
leaves  of  the  date  tree ;  thev  are  oool  and  com- 
fortable ;  and  better  adapted  to  the  climate  than 
more  oostl  v  edifices.  The  chief  objection  to  them 
is,  their  liability  to  fire ;  of  which  an  instenoe 
was  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  lines  of  the  10th  Reci* 
ment  having  been  destroyed  In  two  hours.    The 

filaoe  is  now  healthy ;  the  troops  and  their  fomi- 
ies  cheerful  and  happy :  they  have  good  qnarten 
and  excellent  food,  and  are  on  good  terms  with 
the  inhsbitants.  The  town  is  improving ;  mins 
have  almost  disappeared;  many  stone  houses 
have  been  built,  and  others  are  building;  the 
streets  are  now  well  levelled  and  regular;  end 
the  revenue  has  doubled  every  year.  Mr.  Mal- 
colmson is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Aden  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  poste 
belonging  to  England ;  as  there  is  everj  indica- 
tion that  the  intercourse  with  India  will  be  re- 
stored, at  least  in  part,  to  its  ancient  route. — ML 

Abtists  at  Rom. — The  following  stetistics 
are  furnished  relating  to  the  artiste,  native  and 
foreign,  studying  and  practising  in  Rome.  The 
foreigners  are  404  in  number — 300  being  painters, 
58  sculptors,  99  architecto,  and  7  engravers.  Of 
the  whole  number,  there  are  168  German,  85 
French,  35  English,  17  Russian,  7  Poliah,  16 
Swedish  and  Norwegian,  31  Danish,  19  Belgian, 
5  Dutoh,  11  Hungarian,  15  Spanish,  7  Portuguese, 
and  14  American.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  subdivision  of  the  entire  number  leaves 
forty-four  to  be  accounted  for.  The  Italian  artiste 
are  said  to  be  542  in  number, — besides  2,000 
workers  in  mosaic— w9<Asiun(iii. 

VoLCAHio  EnopTiov. — A  Russian  jonmal  gives 
the  details  of  a  volcanic  eruption  which  look 
place  as  long  ago  as  June  the  11th  of  last  year, 
not  far  from  Schemakha,  aituated  in  the  Bleek 
Sea.  About  six  in  the  morning  the  volcano  ell 
at  onee  sent  forth,  with  a  great  noise,  a  quantity 
of  bumini^  matter,  impregnated  with  naphtha. 
The  eruption  laated  three  quarters  of  an  hoar, 
and  not  less  than  four  openings  were  formed  in 
the  mountain.  From  one  of  them  a  onantity  of 
muddy  water  was  seen  to  issue,  and  below  it  wae 
a  spring  of  clear  water,  of  a  brackish  taste,  which 
at  preeent  continoes  to  flow  down  to  the  plaia. 
The  craters  are  now  no  longer  visible,  mt  in 
their  place  are  seen  two  little  hills  of  e  ootueal 

foi«l .— >d(A«MSIM». 


LiHtN  BLAKCBUBb,  Em.— With  (beliac*  «• 
hiv*  not  words  to  eiprsM,  It  ii  thhitj  our  piis- 
ful  tuk  to  rocord  tb«  death,  dd  StlunUy  IhI,  of 
Mr.  Liman  BtsDcfaird;  ■  p»non>l  iiriend  long  a*- 
■ociatcd  with  and  intimatalj'  known  to  ni,  and  ■ 
literary  mail  whose  writing!  bar*  ju«tlf  aamed 
lor  him  a  eontemporaneoaa  and  wida  apread  oe- 
lahrily,  and  a  fame  which  will  bs  mora  aztendad 
and  parmanent.  Alaa,  that  wo  havo  to  add,  the 
rnanner  of  hia  loaa  waa  one  of  thoM  calamitoua 
inatancaa  of  the  halpleHneai  of  waak  hamauilj 


toila  of  lit! 


t,  calling  forth  and  waating  thai 


ef  another  itatare.  The  ideal 
and  compete  with  the  real  world ;  and  though  it 
maj  be  a  reflige  for  griefi  of  a  leaa  poignant  char- 
acter, the  imagination,  howerer  compact,  ia  uoa- 
Me  to  wrsatla  with  and  withdraw  ua  from  the 
more  leTeie  Ttailationi  of  mortal  diatreai.  It  waa 
iha  heavy  miafortaae  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  ■  (ew 
waalu  a<a,  to  be  de 
traded  illnesi  bad 

I  temper,  ao  warm- 
hearted, lo  amiable  lo  all,  and  to  attached  lo  him, 
that  none  could  be  surpriaed  at  the  more  than 
kridal  affection  which  lubaiatad  between  Ihem, 
and  aecmed  the  Tcry  apirit  of  their  being.  For 
Blanchard  hinuelf  waa  of  a  fine  and  coogenial 
Umparameat.  Endued  with  great  (perhapa  loo 
naoh)  acDBibilily,  be  waa  open,  aincere,  gentle, 
Butcaplible  to  ererf  the  minulaat  act  ofkindneaa. 


gone  from  hia  aide  with  whom  he  might  truly 

"The  mind  much  anff'raoce  doea  o'erakip 
When  grief  bath  maiea,  and  bearing  rellowihip," 

Hie  coDBolatioo  had  not  only  departed,  but  waa 
tb«  Booice  of  hia  inlellectual  proitration :  the 
■hock  waa  btil  lo  a  ftncy  and  undantandiag, 
which  had  for  many  jean  atood  the  teal  of  anre- 
■itting  labor  for  the  praia ;  and  he  who  had 
eharmed  thoannda  and  lane  orihonwnda  oontin- 
Billy  with  hia  pleaaant  Ibougfati,  fell  a  aaorifioe 
to  an  "D'arebaned  heart." 

iBperBonMi.Blanebanl  waa  of  middle  eiieaDd 
light  and  acliTa  Ana.  Hia  cDnntenanca  waa 
well  modelled,  and  hia  eye*  peculiarly  MpraaalTa 


either  of  deep  emotion  or  gay  bnmor.  HI*  man* 
Dare,  ai  we  have  aoticed,  were  placid  and  gentle- 
■nanly ;  and  bit  canTanaiioD,  aeriott*  or  liTcty, 
aa  oceaaion  auited,  waa  alwaya  agreeable,  candid, 
and  acceptable.  Hia  toetaty  waa  much  aonght  by 
a  BUmeroaa  circle  of  literary  and  other  frienda,  to 
whom   hia  atoraa  of  infiinDaliDn  recommended 


Ha 

daughter,  aoeompliahed  ondar  hia  anx- 
ioui  soparintandeDca  ip  maaie  and  other  feminine 
■racaa,  and  of  whom  he  waa  almoal  paaaionalaly 
nnd,  and  Ihrea  aoni  Toungor  than  her,  to  lament 
tba  nnlimely  loaa  of  a  father,  ot  whom  and  of 
whoae  memory  they  ha*e  jnal  end  abundant 
grottnda  to  he  proud.  The  aadneaa  which  mnat 
mil  with  their  filial  recoUeetiona  cannot  aa  fel 
be  oooBoled ;  but  it  mnit  gratify  them  in  the 
depths  of  their  orphan  woea  to  know  that  a  body 
of  the  admiran  and  fiiendf  of  their  honored  pa> 
rent  haTB  ao  ftr  provided  Ibit  they  ehall  not  aaf- 
fhr  that  daatitntion  which  ia  bat  loo  often  the  in< 
berilanee  of  the  children  of  geniui.     For  Hveral 

I  can  their  proper  education  and  earthly  comforts 
are  been  aacnred ;  and  the  maana  anggaated,  if 
not  adopted,  fbr  the  eligible  icttlement  of  tba 
younger  braoehea.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  onlj 
forty-two  yeara  of  age.  His  fbnsral,  attended  by 
many  who  lived  in  fKendly  inlimaey  with  him, 
will  take  place  this  day,  at  19  o'clock.— Zit.  Oas. 

Tax  EiTBBiaD  BwitaT  8>itb.— The  daily 
papara  will  have  anncnnoed  to  our  raadara  tha 
death  of  the  BeTsrand  Sydney  Bmith,  which 
look  place  on  Friday  the  Slit  olt.,  in  the  74tb 
year  of  his  age.  In  nothing  was  Ibe  deceased 
more  remarkable  than  the  abaence  of  all  preten- 
sion ;  we  may  be  eiouaed  therefore  for  abelsining 
from  all  rhetorical  flourish  or  poetical  phrase,  in 
ofiaring  a  fbw  words  on  tha  lifa  and  Hnrioes  of 
such  a  man — ona  aa  ncAIy  eimple  as  be  was  cour* 

The  events  ef  Mr.  Sydnejr  Smith's  life  were 
not  many.  Following  a  notice  given  by  a  con- 
temporary, we  may  record  that  he  waa  the  eon  of 
a  gentleman  of  West-eouDtry  IWily,  resident  at 
Lydiard,  near  Taunton ;  that  he  was  bom  at 
Woodfbrd,  in  Essot,  in  the  year  1768 ;  and  edn. 
eated  at  Winchester — that  he  was  eleelsd  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  in  ITSO— that  in  1790,  ha 
obuined  a  fellowahip  there, — and  in  1796,  tba 


degree  of  Maater  of^Arta.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith 
entered  upon  hi*  clerical  datie*  at  Netheravon, 
near  Ameabury,  that  raaidenoa  on  Saliabary  Plain 
•o  bamorouely  alluded  to  in  the  reeeni  prefaoe  to 
hb  oollectad  works — wbara  he  beoama  tutor  lo 
the  son  of  Mr.  Uioka  Baaeh,  a  Daighboaring  gen- 
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tleman,  about  that  time  member  for  Cirenceiter. 
How  hi«  purpose  of  conductiog  his  pupil  to  the 
UniTersity  or  Weimar  wan  defeated,  owing  to  the 
continental  troubles  of  the  time — and  Edinburgh 
was  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  education  more  libe- 
ral than  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith 
has  himself  pleasantly  told  us  :  also  how  during 
bis  fivn  years  residence  and  service  at  the  Epis- 
copal Chapel  there  he  made  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with   Lords  Brougham  and  Jeffrey.    This 
union  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh 
JUvUWy — which  at  its  commencement  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Smith  edited.    The  world  will  long  look  to 
this  as  to  the  opening  of  an  important  era  in  Eng- 
lish literary  history :  for  then,  so  to  sa^ ,  was 
founded  an  empire  of  criticism— wider  in  its  ob- 
jects, more  vigorous  in  its  oroTisions,  more  perfbct 
in  its  administratire  machinery,  than  any  of  the 
dynasty  which  had  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
century.    On  the  misUkes  made  at  its  outset  by 
this  new  and  formidable  organ  of  opinion,  it 
would  be  ungr«teflil  to  dwell  when  we  would  re- 
cord, that  the  cause  of  tolerance  without  licenti- 
ousness, and  philanthropy  without  cant,  was  sub- 
stantially aided  by  iu  exertions  and  the  attention 
they  commanded.    If  the  good  done  thereby  could 
be  apportioned  out,  a,  large  share  would  fall  to 
the  Key.  Sjrdney  Smith,— perhaps  owing  to  the 
characteristic,  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
him  throughout  life,  that  even  when  most  severe, 
be  never  ceased  to  be  genial.    Never,  probablv, 
indeed,  was  so  lalr^  a  body  of  what  may  be  call- 
ed   sarcastic    criticism  put  forth,  in  which  so 
small  a  share  of  personality  or  irritability  can  be 
detected.    The  very  gift  which  rendered  him  en- 
gaging as  a  man,  made  him  formidable  as  a  writer. 
Mr.  Sydney  Smith  left  Edinburgh  for  London 
in  1803,  and  shortly  after  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Pybus,  the  banker.    He  then  commenced 
the  career  of  a  fashionable  preacher — but  he  was 
of  a  metal  too  true,  ever  to  drivel  into  **  religious 
lionism."     He  subsequently  lectured,  with  great 
success,  at  the  British  Institution,  on  bdUg  uSrts  ; 
thenceforth,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
passed  at  his  living  of  Frostonin  in  Yorkshire, 
with  which  he  was  presented  bv  Lord  Erskine,  and 
durioff  which  he  published  *  The  Letters  of  Peter 
Plymley,'  his  life  was  essentially  that  of  a  literary 
Londoner  of  the  highest  class;  social  rather  than 
scholastic.    His  pen  was  not  idle,  it  is  true— as 
the  upholders  of  old-established  abuses  found  it 
to  their  cost;  but  it  became  presently  evident, 
that  a  power  also  existed,  in  his  conversation, 
little  less  redoubtable.    Those  who  are  curious 
in  comparini^  influences,  while  writing  the  his- 
tory of  English  opinion,  will  hardly  overlook  the 
(net  that  while  Coleridge,  by  harranguing  art  ro- 
tmndo  was  involving  great  questions  in  a  mase  of 
mighty  words  and  noble  ideas,  the  Laughing  Phi- 
losopher, by  some  happy  epigrammatic  turn,  some 
epitnet  which  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
speaker  to  the  heart  of  the  subject — some  ap- 
peal to  common  sense  or  benevolence,  concise, 
clear,  and  convincing — was  helping  on  our  social 
procresa  aa  sifpalty  aa  his  compeer  was  assisting 
in  the  generation  of  thought. 

We  have  few  more  events  to  record,  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  save  his  presentation 
to  the  living  of  Combe  Florey,  Somersetshire,  in 
1829,  and  his  nomination  to  a  eanonship  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1831.  It  is  a  remarkable  cireumstanoe, 
that  we  should  in  the  fane  paper  which  recorda 
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the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  have  also 
to  mention  that  of  one  who  pursued  the  same  ob- 
jects as  the  former,  by  means  so  totally  distinct, 
and  was  as  unlike  the  zealous  Baronet  as  a  man 
of  kindred  opinions  and  princiciples  eould  well 
be.  What  the  one  enforced  by  earnest  statement 
and  the  cumulation  of  evidence,  the  other  illus- 
traied  by  satire  and  pointed  with  epigram. 
There  is  less  evidence  or  direct  action  on  the  life 
of  his  generation  in  the  case  of  Sydney  Smith 
than  in  that  of  Fowel  Buxton,  from  the  fact  of 
one  being  a  student,  the  other  a  member  of  parli- 
ament—one  a  man  of  apecolation,  the  other  of 
business.  Yel  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
amount  of  influence  a  writer  like  the  former  nay 
have  had  on  his  age.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was 
very  considerable — something,  perhaps,  between 
that  which  he  himself  asserted  and  that  which  his 
political  opponents  allowed.  His  well  known 
share  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  the  Edim' 
hurgk  Review  was  itself  a  large  contribution  to 
that  opinion  which  is  current  philosophy  now, 
though  it  involved  many  heresies  in  the  belief  of 
those  days :  and  his  celebrated  *  Letters  of  Peter 
Plymley'  did  much,  in  their  sparkling  lone  and 
playful  force,  to  invade  the  prejudices  which  stood 
like  phantoms  on  the  path  of  concession  to  tfao 
Catholics,  and  some  of  which  were  onl  v  to  be  laid 
by  a  witty  exorcist  like  this.  The  public  will  long 
miss  the  occassional  sallies  of  the  brilliant  Canon 
—rarer  and  more  rare  of  late  years — yet  still, 
from  time  to  time,  directed  against  a  towering 
fklshood,  or  a  rampant  firaud. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  here  to  offer  a  con- 
plete  enumeration  of  Mr.  Smith's  literary  produc- 
tions ;  among  the  latest  were  what  may  be  called 
his  ecclesiastical  pamphlets,  in  which  (for  once 
in  his  career  a  little  angry)  he  did  battle  with 
Lord  John  Russell ;  and  his  more  recent  proteats 
against  railway  mismanagements  and  American 
**  repudiators."     Lively  as  the  sensation  which 
each  and  all  of  these  excited  on  their  appearance,  it 
was  doubled  by  the  conversational  renown  of  their 
author.    On  this  we  must  dwell  for  an  instant,  tm 
not  onl^  of  its  kind  eminent : — but  the  last,  we 
are  inclined  to  ftncy,  of  a  similar  line  of  reputa- 
tions.   There  will  never  be  any  want  of  talkers 
to  amuse  society;  bnt  the  reign  of  those  who 
governed  it  after  the  fashion  of  Johnson  and  Pkrr, 
the  author  of  the  ^  Aids  to  Reflection,'  and  the 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  seems  to  have  come  to  an 
end.    To  none  of  his  predecessors  did  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Smith  yield  in  his  intolerance  of  pretension, 
in  his  power  of  seising  a  point  or  bearding  a  preju- 
dice or  demolishing  a  fiillacy.    But  his  desire  Ibr 
Truth  was  greater  than  his  desire  for  victory. 
He  would  never  escape  fhom  a  reason  **  with  m. 
fool-born  jest.*'    He  was  great  enough  to  bear 
the  subject  of  his  wit,  when  it  was  most  brilliant, 
being  taken  away  from  him,  by  an  explanation 
however  awkwardiv  tendered,  or  a  ftct  in  miti- 
gation, were  it  only  authentic;  and  none  who 
ever  enjoyed  his  society  can  have  foigotten  tho 
amiable  readiness  he  showed  to  accept  oowtoon»> 
ly  the  smaller  coin  which  his  companions  had  to 
offer.      It  is  a  rare  distinetion,  but  one  which 
ought  to  bo  written  on  his  monument,  that  whilts 
he  wasted  no  ^ft  of  those  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  him,  in  ministering  to  the  nn  worth  v  pleasnrea  of 
others,  or  in  promoting  his  own  aelfisn  aggrandiao- 
ment— «a  a  Wit  he  was  moro  beloved  thm  fiBUfed. 
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Fatktr  Ripm*s  ResUenee  at  the  Camrt  of  Peking; 
farming  Kumker  XV,  of  Murray's  Colonial 
Library. 

Tfaii  it  an  abridgmeDt  or  condeoMtion,  of  Fa- 
ther Ripa'i  ^'History  of  the  ChineM  College/' 
executed  hj  the  Englieb  traDelator  of  that  work. 
It  forms  a  narrative  worthy  of  iu  place  in  thia 
Nrief.     Our  brief  ipeeimen  shall  be  Chinese  aur- 
tery  and  hydropathy ;  and,  when  the  state  of  med- 
ical acience  in  many  a  European  country  is  remem- 
bered at  the  contemporary  period — about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  since— Chinese  practice  does 
appear  not  so  very  barbarous.     What  were  then 
the  barber-surgeons  of  Hpain,  and  the  practitioners 
of  Italy  V  not  to  speak  of  more  backward  countries? 
To  avoid  the  heat  of  summer,  which  is  always 
excessive  in  Peking,  the  Emperor  Kang-hy  had 
been  accustomed  to  make  excursions,  by  land  and 
water,  to  the  south  of  China.    But  as  this  diver- 
aion  caused  an  expense  which   was  extremely 
burdensome  to  his  subjects,  he  had  built  himself 
a  country  residence  at  Je-hol,  in  Tartary,  where 
he  now  usually  resided  from  the  beginning  of  May 
till  the  end  of  September,  with  an  escort  of  about 
thirty  thousand  men,  besides  a  great  multitude  ol 
people  who  resorted  thither  for  the  love  of  gain 
or  pleasure.    1  was  commanded  to  follow  bim 
thither,  together    with  Father  Tilisch,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  mathematician ;  Father  Rod,  in  that 
of  a  surgeon ;  Father  Parrenin,  and  Don  Pedrini, 
as  interpreters.  We  all  set  out  together  on  horse- 
back ;  but,  before  we  were  out  of  the  city,  my 
horse  slipped,  and  I  was  instantly  thrown,  re- 
ceiving Inghtful  wounds  in  my  head  and  other 
parts  of  my  body.    As  my  companions  did  not 
dare  to  stop,  they  recommended  me  to  the  care 
of  two  heathens,  and  left  me  fainting  in  the  street, 
where  1  remained  in  this  state  for  a  considerable 

time. 

When  I  lyecovered  my  senses,  I  found  myself 
in  a  house;  but  every  thing  appeared  dark  and 
indistinct,  and  1  felt  as  if  1  had  fallen  from  my 
horse  two  months  before.    The  Emperor  sent  me 
a  TarUr  surgeon,  for  he  and  his  court  were  fully 
persuaded  that  for  &lls  Tartar  surgeons  were  bel- 
ter than  Europeans.    And,  to  confess  the  truth, 
although  the  mode  of  treatment  was  of  A  barbar- 
ous description,  and  some  of  the  remedies  ap- 
peared useless,  1  was  cured  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  surgeon  inade  me  sit  up  in  my  bed,  placing 
near  me  a  large  basin  filled  with  water,  in  which 
he  put  a  thick  piece  of  ice,  to  reduce  it  to  a  freez- 
ing point.    Then  stripping  me  to  the  waist,  he 
made  me  stretch  my  neck  over  the  basin,  and,  I 
with  a  cap,  be  continued  for  a  good  while  to  pour 
the  water  on  my  neck.    The  pain  caused  by  this 
operation  upon  those  nerves  which  take  their  rise 
fi-om  the  pia-mater  was  so  great  and  insufierable, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  unequalled.    The  surgeon 
said  that  this  would  stanch  the  blood  and  restore 
me  to  my  senses,  which  was  actually  the  case ; 
for  in  a  short  time  my  sight  became  clear,  and  my 
mind  resumed  its  powers. 
^  He  next  bound  my  head  with  a  band  drawn 
tight  by  two  men,  who  held  the  ends,  while  be 
•Unck  the  intermediate  parts  vigorously  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  which  shook  my  head  violently, 
and  gave  me  dreadAil  pain.    This,  if  I  remember 
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rightly,  he  said  was  to  set  the  brain,  which  he 
supposed  had  been  displaced.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  after  this  second  operation  my  head 
felt  more  free. 

A  third  operation  was  now  performed,  during 
which  he  made  me,  still  stripped  to  the  waist, 
walk  in  the  open  air,  supported  by  two  persons  ; 
and,  while  thus  walking  he  unexpectedly  threw 
a  bowl  of  freezing  cold  water  over  my  breast. 
As  this  caused  me  to  draw  my  breath  with  great 
vehemence,  and  as  my  chest  had  been  injured  by 
the  fall,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  what  were  my 
sufferings  under  this  infliction.  The  surgeon  in- 
formed me  that  if  any  rib  bad  been  dislocated, 
this  sudden  and  hard  breathing  would  restore  it 
to  its  natural  position. 

The  next  proceeding  was  not  lesa  painful  and 
extravagant.  The  operator  made  me  sit  upon  the 
ground;  then,  assisted  by  two  men,  he  held  a 
cloth  upon  my  mouth  and  nose  till  1  was  nearly 
suffocated.  **This,"  said  the  Chinese  Escula- 
pius,  **by  causing  a  violent  heaving  of  the  chest, 
will  force  back  any  rib  that  may  have  been  bent 
inwards." 

The  wound  in  the  head  not  being  deep,  he 
healed  it  by  stuffing  it  with  burnt  cotton.  He 
then  ordered  that  I  should  continue  to  walk  much, 
supported  by  two  persons ;  that  I  should  not  sit 
long,  nor  be  allowed  to  sleep  before  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  at  which  time,  and  not  before,  I  should 
take  a  little  hifan,  that  is,  thin  rice  soup.*  This 
continued  walking  caused  me  to  faint  several 
times ;  but  this  had  been  foreseen  by  the  surgeon, 
who  had  warned  me  not  to  be  alarmed.  He  as- 
sured me  that  these  walks  in  the  open  air,  while 
I  fasting,  would  prevent  the  blood  from  settling  on 
the  chest,  where  it  might  corrupt.  These  reme- 
dies were  barbarous  and  excruciating ;  but  1  am 
bound  in  truth  to  confess  that  in  seven  days  I  waa 
so  completely  restored  aa  to  be  able  to  resume  my 
journey  into  Tartary. — TaiVs  Magazine, 


The  Diplomatic  Correrponienee  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Richard  HUl,  Envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Court 
of  Savoy^  ^e.  Edited  by  the  Rev,  W,  Blackley^ 
B.  j9..  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Viscount  Hill. 
2  vols.  8vo.  J.  Murray. 

It  is  a  sin^lar  coincidence,  that  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  discovery  of  the  Marlborough 
Mss.,  a  similar  chance  should  have  brought  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  his  contemporary, 
Mr.  Hill,  to  light.    The  Letters,  dbc.,  in  these 
volumes,  illustrate  and  receive  illustration  from 
the  work  to  which  we  just  called  attention.   They 
are  dated  from  July  1703  to  May  1706,  and  run 
parallel  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  grand  European 
fray  with  those  of  Marlborough  in   the  Low 
Countries  and  Germany.    The  five  volumes,  in 
point  of  fact,  might  have  been  published  as  one 
work ;    and  both  are  eminently  acceptable  for 
the  elucidation  of  history,  when  the  ambition 
of  France  was  controlled,  and  the  continent  freed 
from  a  despotism,  such  as  occurred  in  our  own 
times,  and  with  similar  results.     The  sge  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  age  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
are  fertile  in  mighty  and  useful  compansons. 
We  have  no  room  for  any  of  Mr.  Hiirs  Letters. 
Those  descriptive  of  the  king,  court,  snd  policy 
of  Savoy,  are  something  in  the  Malmsbury  man- 
ner ;  and  the  work  is  adorned  with  a  number  of 


